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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Robe Story. 
By tur AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ti 
“Queens you must always be: queens to your lovers ; queens to your husbands and your sons; queens of higher 


: But, alas! you are too often idle and careless queens, grasping at majesty | | 
|| an the least things, while you abdicate it in the gree atest.” —JoHN RUSKIN. 


| mystery to the world beyond. 


CHAPTER I. 


H, Edna, I am so | fancied for a change.” 


tired! And this is 
the very dullest 
place in 
world !”’ 


all the | stance, where there are plenty of houses, and a good | 


1} 
to get better, the Isle of Wight was the place you i 
1} 
| 
| 
Oh, how I used | 


“Yes: but we might have found many a nicer 
spot in the Isle of Wight than this—Ryde, for in- 


pier, and probably an esplanade. 


“Do you think | to enjoy the Brighton esplanade in the days when I | 


And yet 
it was the place you 


80, dear ? 


. specially wanted to | I know I have been quite as happy since.” 


” 


go to. 

Edna spoke inthe 

<>- soothing, yet cheer- 

= ful, tone which all 

people—that is peo- 

\ ple like Edna Ken- 

derdine— instine- 

tively use towards 

an invalid; and, 

laying down her 

work—she rarely 

was without some 

sort of work in her tiny hands—looked tenderly and 

anxiously at her sister. For they were twin-sisters : 

though, as sometimes happens with twins, so exces- 

sively unlike that they would scarcely have been 
supposed akin at all. 

: was ie, Letty, dear, that as soon as you began 


| 





was a little girl, and we were rich and happy!’ 1 | 

“Were we happy then? Idon’t remember. But ! 

“You always are happy,”’ returned the invalid, t| 
with a vexed air. “I think nothing in the world ] 
would make you miserable.” 

Edna winced a little, but she was sitting in the | 
shadow of the window-curtain, and was not seen. | 
“ Come, come,” she said, “ it is of no use quarrelling | | 
with me because I will not see the black side of | 
things; time enough for that when we go home to | 
Kensington. Here we are, out on a holiday, with | 
beautiful weather, comfortable lodgings, no school to 
teach, and nothing in the wide world to do but to 
amuse ourselves.’’ 

“Amuse ourselves! How can we? We don't 
know a soul here. Indoors there is nothing to do, 
and nobody to come and see us: and out of doors 
there is not a creature to look at or to speak to.” 

“T thought we wanted to get out of the way of 
our fellow-creatures. Besides, they would not care 
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for us just now. It isnot every lodging-house, even, 
that would have taken us in, and we lately out of 
scarlet-fever.” 

**We need not have told that.” 

“Oh! Letty, we must have told.” 

‘Edna, you are so ridiculously conscientious! J 
have no patience with you!” 

Edna made no reply ; indeed, it was useless reply- 
ing to the poor convalescent, whose thin face betrayed 
that she was at the precise stage of recovery when 
everything jars against the irritable nerves, and the 
sickly, morbid fancy changes its moods twenty times 
a day. Otherwise, to people in the somewhat dreary 
position of these two young school-mistresses—driven 
from their labours in the midst of the half-year by a 
dangerous fever, which had compelled the shutting up 
of the school, brought the one sister nearly to death’s 
door, and the other not far from it by the fatigue of 
sick-nursing—even to them, the parlour they sat in 
was not uncheerful. It was very neat and clean, and 
it had a large bay window looking out on a verandah; 
beyond that a little garden; farther, a narrow strip 
of bright, green, grassy cliff, fringed with a low 
hedge, where the “ white-blossomed sloe’’ was in full 
glory, and a pair of robin-redbreasts were building 
and singing all the day long. Below, at the cliff's 
foot, the unseen sea was heard to tumble and roll 
with a noisy murmur; but far away in the distance it 
spread itself out in sleepy stillness, shimmering and 
glancing in the sunshine of early spring. The sight 
of it might well have gladdened many a dull heart, 
and the breath of it, which came in salt and fresh, 
though not cold, through the half-open window, 
might have given health to many a sick soul, as well 
as body—granting that soul to be one of those whom 
Nature can comfort. It is not every one whom she 
can. 

Poor Letty was not of those thus comforted. Her 
eyes looked as sad as ever, and there was a sharp 
metallic ring in her voice as she said— 

“T can’t imagine, Edna, why you make so much 
fuss about the fever. You would drive everybody 
away from us as if we had had the plague. This 
morning I overheard you insisting that the gentle- 
man who wants the opposite parlour should be told 
distinctly what had been the matter with me. It is 
very foolish, when I am quite well now.” 

“Yes, dear, quite well, thank God!” returned 
Edna, soothingly. ‘And the gentleman said he was 
not in the least afraid ; besides, he was a doctor.” 

“Was he, indeed! A real gentleman, then?” 

“Supposing that a doctor is—and he certainly 
ought to be—a real gentleman.” 

* Nonsense! I mean a professional man; not 
one of those horrid shopkeepers whose children we 
have to teach—how I hate them all! And we must 
go back and begin again after midsummer. Oh, 
Edna, I wish I were dead!” 

“TI don’t, and I doubt if you do—not just this 
very minute. For there is your dinner coming in— 
and you like fish, and you declared you were so 
frightfully hungry.” 





“You are always making fun of me,” said the sick 
sister, half plaintively. Nevertheless she yielded to 
the influence of that soft, caressing, and yet en- 
couraging tone: her gloomy looks relaxed into a faint 
smile, and she fell to her simple invalid meal of fried 


sole and rice pudding, with an appetite that proved | 


she was really getting well, in spite of her despond- 
ency and fretfulness. Edna sat by her, and ate her own 


cold mutton with an equal relish: and then the sisters 


began to talk again. 

“So, after to-day, we shall not be the only lodgers 
in the house. How very annoying!” 

“T don’t think the new comers will harm us much. 


They are likely to be as quiet as ourselves. Besides, | 


they will have a fellow-feeling for us. One of them 


is also an invalid, and a great deal worse than you, | 


Letty.” 

‘The doctor ?”’ 

“No: his brother, whom he has brought here for 
change of air.” 

“Did you see them? Really, you might have told 
me all this before. I should have been so glad of any- 
thing to interest me. And you scem to have inquired 
all about them.” 

“Of course I did. It was very important to us 
whom we had in the next parlour, and probably to 
them also, in the young man’s sickly state. I dare- 
say the brother took as much pains as I did to find 
out all about his opposite neighbours.” 

“Did you.see him ?” 

“No; except his back, which was rather round, 
and the coat very shabby at the shoulders.” 

“ He isn’t a gentleman, then ?”’ 

“TI can’t tell. If he happened to be a poor gentle- 
man, why should not his coat be shabby at the 
shoulders ?” 

“T don’t like poverty,” said Letty, with a slight 
shrug; and drawing round her the soft, rich shawl, 


relic of the “happy”’ days she regretted, when the little | 


twins were expected to be co-heiresses, and not school- 


mistresses. Those days were dim enough now. The | 


orphans had been brought up for governesses, and 


had gone out as governesses, until difficulties arising, | 


from Letty’s extreme beauty on the one hand, and 
Edna’s fond clinging to her sister on the other, they 
had resolved to make themselves a home, by setting 


up one of those middle-class day-schools which are so — 
plentiful in the immediate suburbs of London. It 
had done well on the whole; at least it had sufficed | 


to maintain them. They were still young women— 
only twenty-six—though both, Edna especially, 
had a certain air of formality and authority which 
all schoolmistresses seem gradually to acquire. But 
they were, as could be seen at a glance, well- 


bred, well-educated women : and, besides, Letitia was | 
one of those remarkably handsome persons of whom | 
one scarcely sees half-a-dozen in a lifetime, and about | 


whose beauty there cannot be two opinions. You 


might not fancy her style, you might have some | 
ideal of your own quite contrary to it, but if you had | 


eyes in your head you must acknowledge that she 
was beautiful, and would remain so, more or less, 
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to the last day of her life. Hers was a combination 
very rarely to be met with; of form and colour, 
figure and face—enough completely to satisfy the 
artist-eye, and indicate to the poetical imagination 
plenty of loveliness spiritual beneath the loveliness 
external, Even her illness had scarcely clouded it; 
and with her tall figure shrouded in shawls, her mag- 
nificent brown hair cut short under a cap, and her 
graceful hands, white and wasted, lying on her lap, 
she was “interesting” to the last degree. 

Indeed, to tell the truth, Letty Kenderdine’s beauty 
had been the real hindrance to her governess-ship. 
‘Wherever she went everybody fell in love with her. 
Mothers dreaded her for their grown-up sons; weak- 
minded wives were uneasy concerning their hus- 
bands. Not that Letty was the least to blame; she 
‘was so used to admiration, that she took it all quite 
calmly. Too cold for passion, too practical for phi- 
landering, there was no fear of her exciting any un- 
lawful jealousies; and as for regular love-affairs, 


| though she generally had one or more on hand, it 
‘| was a very mild form of the article. 


She never 
“committed” herself. She might have married 
twenty times over—poor tutors, country clergymen, 
and struggling men of business; even a few younger 
sons of good families: but she had, as she said, a dis- 
like to poverty, especially matrimonial poverty. 

“ Will the flame that you’re so rich in, 

Light a fire in the kitchen. 

Or the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit?” 
was the burthen of her sweet, smiling refusals, which 
sent her lovers away twice as mad as they came. 
But though she smiled, Letty never relented. 

So, though she had been once or twice on the 
brink of an engagement, she had never fallen over 
the precipice ; and as she confided all her difficulties 
to Edna, and Edna (who had never any of her own) 
helped her out of them, they came to nothing worse 
than “difficulties.”” True, they had lost her a situa- 
tion or two, and, indeed, had determined Edna to the 
point which she carried out—as she did most of her 
determinations, in her own quiet way—the setting up 
of a school; but they never weighed seriously upon 
either sister’s mind. Only sometimes, when the school 
duties were hard, Letty would sigh over the compa- 
ratively easy days when she was residing in “‘ high” 
families, well-treated, as somehow she always had 
been, for there were a grace and dignity in her which 
compelled respectful treatment. She would: regret 
the lost luxuries—a carriage to drive in and a park 
to walk in with her pupils; large rooms, plenty of 
servants, and dainty feeding ; recapitulating all the 
good things she used to have, balancing them against 
the ill things she had now, until she fancied she had 
made a change for the worse; complained that her 
present life was not half so pleasant as that of a resi- 
dent governess, and lamented pathetically over the 
cause of all—what she called “my unfortunate ap- 

ce.” 

Still the fact was patent—neither to be sighed 
down. nor laughed down—and it had a laughable 
side—Letty was much teo handsome for a gover- 





ness. Too handsome, indeed, for most of the useful 
purposes of life. She could not pass anywhere 
unnoticed; to send her out shopping was a thing 
difficult enough, and as for her taking a walk alone 
in pleasant Kensington Gardens, or the lonely 
Brompton Road, it was a thing quite impossible. 
Edna often said, with a queer mixture of perplexity 
and pride, that her beautiful sister was as much 
trouble to her as any baby. And, invalid as Letty 
now was, it must be confessed that not without a 
secret alarm had Edna heard of and made inquiries 
about the impending lodgers. 

Letty half guessed this, though she was not very 
vain ; for she had long become used to her “ unfor- 
tunate appearance;”’ and besides, your superlatively 
handsome people generally take their universally 
acknowledged honours as composedly as a millionaire 
takes his money, or. a poet-laureate his crown. 
When, after Edna’s communication respecting the | 
gentleman’s shabby shoulders, the two sisters’ eyes | 
met, Letty broke into an actual smile. 

“How old ishe? Are you afraid that something 
will happen?” | 
“Perhaps. Something of that sort always is 
happening, you know,” said Edna, dolefully, and t 
then both sisters burst out laughing, which quite- 

restored Letty’s good humour. 

“Come, dear, don’t be alarmed. He will not fall in: 
love with me—I'm getting too ugly and too old. And 
as for myself, no harm will come to me. I don’t like- 
shabbiness, and of all people alive the person I should 
least like to marry would be a doctor. Only fancy, . 
having one’s husband at everybody’s beck and call— 
out at all hours, day and night. Never able to take + 
me to a party—or give me a party at home, without 
being fetched away in the middle of it. Going to 
all sorts of nasty places, and nasty people—bringing 
home fevers, and small-pox, and the like—oh! what 
a dreadful life!” 

“Do you think so?”’ said Edna. “ Why, when I 
was a girl I used to fancy that had I been a boy, and 
could choose my profession, of all professions I should 
choose a doctor’s. There is something in it so grand, 
and yet so useful. He has so much power in his 
hands. Such unlimited influence over souls as well 
as bodies. Of course it would be a hard life—nothing 
smooth or pleasant about it—but it would be a life- 
full of interest, with endless opportunities of useful- 
ness. I don’t mean merely of saving people’s lives, 
but of putting their lives right, both mentally and 
physically, as nobody but a doctor cando. Hardly 
even a clergyman could come so near my ideal of the 
perfect existence—‘ he went about doing good.’” 

Edna spoke earnestly, as sometimes, though not 
often, she was roused to speak, and then her plain 
little face lighted up, and her tiny form took an un- 
wonted grace and dignity. Plain as she was—as 
noticeably so as her sister was handsome—there was 
a certain character about her, in her small, firm 
mouth, and babyish, yet determined little chin—in 
her quick motions and active ways, and especially in 
her hands, the only decided beauty she possessed— 
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which though they flitted hither and thither, light 
as snow-flakes, and pretty as rose-leaves, had an air 
of strength, purpose, and practicability, which indi- 
| cated fully what she was—this merry, busy, bee-like 
little woman—who 


“ Gathered honey all the day 
From every opening flower ; 


‘but yet, on occasions, could be the very soul of the 
household—the referee, and judge, and decisive voice 
in all matters, great or small. 

“Edna, you are preaching me quite a sermon,” 
said Letty, yawning. ‘“ And I really don’t deserve 
it. Did I ever say I wouldn't marry a doctor ?— 
even this very doctor of yours, if he wishes it par- 
‘}} ticularly. I am sure,” she added, plaintively, with 
san anxious glance towards the mirror, “it is time I 
||. should make up my mind to marry somebody. An- 

~ Other illness like the last would altogether destroy 
my appearance.” 

“What nonsense you talk!” 

**No, it isn’t nonsense,’’ said Letty, with a queer 
|| ‘humility. “ It is all very well for you, who are clever 
|}:and can talk, and do things prettily and practically, 
‘and make yourself happy in your own way, so that, 
| indeed, it is little matter whether you are ever 
| married or not. But if anybody marries me, it 
| will be only for my appearance. I must make my 
| Ixay while the sun shines. Heigho! I wish some- 
| thing would happen—somcthing to amuse us in this 
| Sens place. Do tell me a little more about the new 

Jodgers.” 

“Thave nothing to tell; and besides—there they 

are!’’ 

At that moment, coming round the corner of the 
| house (the Misses Kenderdine’s parlour window had to 
|;be passed in reaching the front door), appeared a 

porter and two portmanteaus, and immediately after- 
; wards a Bath chair. Therein sat a figure, so muffled 
|| ayp, in spite of the sunshiny day, as to awaken a feel- 
| ing of compassion in any beholder. 

“Do come away, Letty. It is the sick brother. 
He may not like to be looked at.” 

“But I must look at him. I have not had the 
least thing to interest me all day. Don’t be cross. 
| He shall not see me. I will hide behind the window 
l! curtains.’ 
|| ° And curiosity quite overcoming her languor, she 
| left her easy-chair, and crouched down in a very un- 
|, comfortable attitude to watch the proceedings out- 
|| side. 

| ~ “Do come and look too, Edna. I wonder—is he 
| amanoraboy? He has got no whiskers, and he is 
so very thin. He looks a walking skeleton beside 
, his stout brother. Do say if that big, awkward man 
is the brother, the doctor, I mean, whom you are so 
|| extremely anxious for me to marry.” 
| - Letty, what foolishness !”* 
{| . “Well, I'll promise to think about him if he ever 
gives me thechance. He does look like a gentleman, 
j; 2 spite of his shabby coat. But, as for the other, you 
need not be alarmed about him. He seems to have 





{| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





one foot in the grave already. Just come and peep at 
him. No one can see you, I am sure.”’ 

Edna looked—she hardly knew why, unless out of 
pure compassion. It was a face that any woman's 
heart, old or young, would have melted over— 
white, wan, with heavy circles under the large eyes; 
and a drawn look of permanent pain round the 
mouth. One of those faces, so delicately outlined, so || 
almost feminine in contour, as to make one say in- 
stinctively, “He must be very like his mother,” and 
to wish likewise that he might always have his 
mother or his wife close at hand to take care of him. 
For it was undoubtedly one of those sensitive yet 
passionate faces, which indicate a temperament that 
requires incessant taking care of—the care that only 
a woman can take. Though the big brother seemed 
tender enough. He wrapped him, and lifted him, 
and talked to him gently, as if he had been a child. 
Something touchingly child-like—the poetic nature 
is always young—was in the poor fellow’s looks, 
as he wearily obeyed; doing all he was told to do, 
though every movement seemed a pain. 

**T wonder what his illness has been,”’ said Edna, 
won into a sympathy that deadened even her sense of 
propriety. ‘Not consumption, I fancy. I should 
rather say he was just recovering from rheumatic 
fever.” 

“Never mind his illness. What do you think of 
himself ?”’ 

“T think it is one of the most interesting faces I 
ever saw. But if ever I saw death written in a face 
—Poor fellow—and so young too!” 

“ Not much above twenty, certainly.” 

“There, he has turned, and is looking right in at 
our window. Come away—you must come, or he 
will certainly see you, Letty!” 

It was too late. He had seen her; for the poor 
sensitive youth started violently, and a sudden flush 
came over his wan cheek. He drew back hastily, and 
pulled his fur cap closer down over his face. 

Edna rose quickly, and shut the venetian blind. 
“Tt is crucl—absolutely cruel—to stare at a person 
who is in that sickly, nervous state. How angry I 
should have been if anybody had done it to you 
when you were ill; and I am certain he saw you.” 

‘“‘Never mind: the sight is not so very dreadful ; 
it won’t kill him, probably,” laughed Letty, whose 
spirits had quite risen under this unwonted excite- 
ment. “Perhaps it will even do him good, if he 
wants amusement as much as I do: and he need not 
excite your sisterly fears: he won’t fall in love with 
me. He is too ill to think of anybody but himself.’’ 

* Poor fellow!” again said Edna, with a sigh. 

She was too well accustomed to her sister’s light 
talk to take it seriously, or indeed to heed it at all. 
People cease to notice the idiosyncrasies of those 
they have been accustomed to all their life. Pro- 
bably, if any other young woman had talked as 
Letty did, Edna would have disliked it extremely ; 
but she did not mind Letty—it was her way. Be- 
sides, she was her sister—her own flesh and blood, 
and the two loved one another dearly. 
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Shortly the slight bustle in the hall subsided, the 
Bath chair was wheeled empty away, and a confusion 
| of footsteps outside indicated that the sick man was 
being carried up-stairs by the brother; then the 
house sank into silence. 

Edna drew up the blind, and stood gazing out 
meditatively upon the sunshiny sea. 

“ What are you thinking of ?”’ Letty asked. 

“Of that poor fellow, and whether this place will 
do him any good—whether he will live or die.” 

“The latter seems most likely.” 

“Yes; and it seems to me so sad, especially—” 
and her voice sank a little—“ especially since, thank 
God! we have passed through our time of terror, and 
are safe again. So very sad, with everything outside 
bright and happy: trees budding, birds singing, the 
sky smiling all over, and the sea smiling back at it 
again, as if there was no such thing as death in the 
world. How the brother’s heart must ache through 
it all!” 

“The big brother—the doctor you mean ?”’ 

“Yes, and, being a doctor, he must know the truth 
—that is, if it is to be—if the young man is not 
likely to recover.” 

“Yet the doctor seems cheerful enough. As it 
sounded outside in the hall, I thought I never heard 
a more cheerful voice.” 

“Pesple often speak cheerfully—they are obliged 
to learn to do it—when—” here Edna suddenly 
stopped. It was not wise to enlighten Letty, still 
an invalid, upon her own sad sick-room experience. 
“ But things may be more hopeful than we suppose. 
Nevertheless, I am very sorry for our new neigh- 
bours—for them both.’’ 

“So am I. We must ask the landlady all about 
them when she brings in tea.” 

But though, in her extreme dearth of outside 
interests, Letty’s curiosity became so irresistible that 
she hurried on the tea by half an hour, her in- 
quiries resulted in very little. 

Mrs. Williams knew no more of her new inmates 
than most sea-side landladies do of their lodgers. The 
gentlemen had come from the inn; they were named 
Stedman—Dr. and Mr. Stedman—and she rather 
thought they were from London. “ As the ladies also 
lived in Londen, perhaps they might know something 
about them,” suggested the simple island woman, 
who was quite as eager to get as to give information, 
for she owned to being rather sorry she had taken 
them in, 

“Why ?” asked Edna. 

“I do believe the young gentleman is-only brought 
here to die; and death is such a bad thing to happen 
in any lodgings.” 

“Nay, we will hope for the best. This fine, pure 
air may restore him. See how strong my sister is 
getting.” 

“Yes, indeed, miss; and so I told his brother. I 
wished he could have seen how wonderfully the 
young lady had picked up since she came. And he 
said, ‘ Yes, she didn’t look a bit like an invalid now.’ ” 

“Had he seen me ?” asked Letty, half smiling. 


[mee = 





TI don’t know, miss; but he has got sharp notice- 
able eyes—real doctor’s eyes.’ 

“Oh!” said Letty, and subsided into silence. 

Does he seem very anxious about his sick brother?’” 
Edna inquired. 

“Ay, sometimes, to judge by his look. But he 
talks quite cheerful like. Just hark! you can hear 
em a-laughing together now.” 

“ How I wish we had anything to make us laugh !’” 
sighed Letty when the door closed ; and the important 
event of tea being over, she relapsed into her former 
dulness, leaned back again in her easy-chair, letting 
her hands fall drearily on her lap—such soft, hand- 
some, idle, helpless hands. 

“Shall I read?’ said Edna, with an anxious 
glance at the clock. It was too late to go out, aud it 
was many—oh! so many hours till bed-time. 

“You know I never cared for reading, especially 
poetry books, which are all you brought with us.” 

“Shall I try to get a novel from the library ?” 

“Threepence a volume, and you'll grumble at the 
extravagance, and I shall be sure to go to sleep over 
it too. Well, I think I will lie down and sleep a 
little, for I am so tired I don’t know what to do.”’ 

She rose, walked once or twice across the room, 
looking most majestic in her long, soft, flowing dra- 
peries—for it was twenty years ago, and women’s 
draperies were both graceful and majestic then—with 
her large lovely form and classical face she was the 
personification of Tennyson’s line— 


“A daughter of the gods: divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair.” 


And when she lay down, she idealised the common 
horse-hair lodging-house sofa by an outline most 
artistically beautiful—fit for a sleeping Dido or dying 
Cleopatra. Such women nature makes rarely, very 
rarely; queens of beauty, crowned or uncrowned, 
who instinctively take their places in the tournament 
of life, and ‘rain influence,” whether consciously or 
not, to an almost fearful extent upon us weak mor- 
tals, especially men mortals, who, even the best of 
them, are always prone to reconstrue the dogma that 
the good is necessarily the beautiful, and to presup- 
pose the highest beauty to be the highest good. 

But this is wandering into metaphysics, of which, . 
however she might be the cause of them in others, 
there certainly was no trace in Letty Kenderdine. 
She lay down and made herself comfortable, or rather 
was made comfortable by her sister, with shawls and 
pillows; then she fell sound asleep, like any other 
mortal woman, breathing so peacefully and deeply 
that, if it would not utterly destroy the romance 
about her, I feel bound to confess she almost snored. 

Edna sat beside her till certain of: her repose, and 
then crept softly away. Not for idleness, and not 
for pleasure, though the swect evening tempted her - 
sorely, with its sunset of rose and grey, its fresh, 
sea-breeze, and, as is found along most of the. 
south coast of England, and especially the Isle of: 
Wight, its delicious mingling of sea and country’ | 
pleasures. Above the lap-lapping of the tide on the 
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beach below was heard the good-night warble of the 
robins, and the deep note of the thrush; and besides 
the salt sea smell, there was an atmosphere of trees 
budding and flowers blossoming, giving a sense of 
vague delight, and tender foreboding of some un- 
known joy. 

It touched Edna; she could not tell why, except 
that she loved the spring, and this was the first April 
she had spent out of London for several years; 
scarcely since those dimly-remembered years of their 
country-house in Hampshire, which, to her, balanced 
Letty’s memories of the Brighton esplanade. One 
had been the summer, the other the winter residence 
of the rich merchant, who, absorbed im money- 
making, and losing fortune and life together, had 
left no remembrances to his nevertheless twin girls 
but these. 

They recurred at times, each in their turn, and to 
each sister according to her nature. To Edna at this 
moment came a rush of the old child life—the pony 
she rode—a pretty little gentle thing, loved like a 
human companion; a certain stream, which danced 
through a primrose wood, and over which dragon- 
flies used to skim, and where endless handfuls of 
king-cups grew; an upland meadow, yellow with 
cowslips—Edna could smell the odour of it yet. 

** How I should like to make another cowslip-ball ! 
I believe I could do it as well as ever. I wonder if 
cowslips grow anywhere about here ?” 

And then she smiled at the silliness of a school- 
| mistress wanting to make cowslip-balls, and wondered 
at the foolish feeling which came over her in her mono- 
tonous life; and why it was, that just rising up out 
of the long strain of anxiety, her heart was conscious 
| of a sudden rebound—a wild longing after happiness : 
| not merely the busy content of her level life, but 
| actual happiness. In picturing it, though it was very 

vague too and formless, she, however, did not picture 

the usual sort of happiness which comes most natural 
at her age. Unlike her sister, no lovers had ever 
| troubled Edna’s repose. In the dull city family 
| where she had been governess ever since leaving 
school, no such things were ever thought of; besides, 

Edna was plain, and krew it—felt it too—perhaps all 
| the keener for her sister’s beauty, and her own in- 
| tense admiration of the same. No; Edna Kender- 

dine was not a marrying woman. She herself was 
| convinced she would be an old maid, and had laid her 
| plans accordingly ; and mapped out her future life, 
| with a quiet acquiescence in, and yet a full recogni- 

tion of—alas! what woman was ever without that ? 
| its sad imperfectness. 
| Thus, her ideal of happiness was not love, or, at 

least, not consciously, and certainly not love on her own 
' account. This golden dream—this seeming height of 
' eomplete felicity—was thought of with reference to 
| Letty alone. For herself, she hardly knew what 
| She wanted; perhaps a better school, more pupils, 
; and these of a higher class, for it was hard and 
| thankless work trying to make little common girls 
' into little gentlewomen. Or possibly—though to that 
, #41 Dorado Edna scarcely dared to lift her eyes— 








some extraordinary windfall of fortune—a legacy, or 
the like—which would for ever lift her out of the 
necessity of keeping school at all, and enable her to 
set up a cottage in the country—ever so small, she did 
not care, so that it was only in the country, and had 
a garden to it, and fields around it, where she might 
do as she liked all day long, without being haunted 
by the necessity of school-teaching, or by that dread 
of the future, of breaking down helpless in the midst 
of her career, which, since the fever time, had often 
painfully pursued her. She herself, though not 
exactly ill, had been very much enfeebled ; and pro- 
bably it was this weak condition of body which made 
the little woman mentally less brave than usual ; 
caused her to long, with a sore yearning, not merely 
to be sheltered from evil, but to have her dull life 
turned into brightness by some absolute tangible 
good. 

So, while Letty slept—the sound, healthy sleep of | 
which her easy temperament never made any diffi- 
culty—Edna stood looking out on the twilight sea, 
still thinking—thinking—till the tears came into her 
eyes, and rolled slowly down. 

They were soon wiped away—not dashed off, but 
quietly wiped away with a resolute hand. She could 
not have repressed them, they would have choked 
her; but she could help indulging in them—taking 
a sentimental pleasure over them, or exalting them 
into a real grief. Alas! she knew what real grief || 
was, when Letty was at the crisis of scarlet-fever. 

“No! Ill not cry—it’s wicked! What have I 
to cry about ? when my sister is nearly well, and we 
shall be able to gather the school together-very s-on, 
and meantime we have enough money to last us, and 
no other cares. There is much more to be thankful 
for than afraid of. And now, before she wakes, let 
me see exactly how we stand.” 

She took her little writing-desk to the window, 
that she might catch the utmost of the fading light, 
and with one anxious glance at the sofa, set herself 
to a piece of work which always fidgeted Letty—the | 
balancing of their weekly accounts. Nominally the |' 
sisters kept these, week and week about; but Letty’s 
week was always behindhand, and caused her such 
distress that gradually Edna trok the whole upon 
herself—a very small whole, a ledger that a man and | 
a millionaire, or even a petty merchant, would have 
laughed at, and wondered how it could possibly make | 
the womanish head ache and the womanish heart 
beat, as it did many a time. For Edna was no 
genius at arithmetic: besides hers was not the ama- 
teur masculine arithmetic, worked upon paper, in 
thousands and tens of thousands, though the total, 
be it loss or gain, affects little the current expenses of 
daily life—since in this strange commercial world of | 
ours, a man may risk or lose a quarter of a million, or | 
go through a bankruptcy or two, yet still keep his 
carriage, and eat his diurnal dinner—just as hand- 
some a dinner as ever—though oftentimes ‘the appo- 
tite brought to it must be small. 

But Edna’s arithmetic was a different thing. To 
her a balance on the one side or other of that tiny 
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page implied either an easy mind and a gay heart, or 
else—well, it implied want of needful clothes, of 
household comforts, perhaps even of sufficient food. 
Only want—the sacrifice of things pleasant and 
desirable. That other alternative, debt, in all its 
agonies, humiliation, and terrors, these poor school- 
mistresses knew not: never would be likely to know, 
since, opposite as their characters were, the two Misses 
Kenderdine had one grand point in common—they 
would have starved rather than have owed any man 
a halfpenny. 

So poor little Edna sat at her task; and it wasa 
task, for she did not like it any more than she liked 
school-teaching : but Letty liked it still less than she, 
and since it had inevitably to be done, of course 
Edna had to do it. This was the law of their life 
together, and always had been. 

She sat, her head propped on her two hands, quite 
absorbed. Pathetically so, for she could not make 


her accounts meet; there was a half-crown gone 
| a-missing somewhere; and 4 half-crown was an im- 
| portant sum to her, poorthing! Not for itself, but for 


what it represented—a fortnight’s butter, or a pair of 


| gloves for Letty, or something else that otherwise 


would require to be done without. She racked her 
brains to remember how she had spent it, added up 
the conflicting columns of figures again and again, 
and eounted and re-counted the contents of her two 
purses—one for current coin, the other the grand 
receptacle of the family income. 

Vain, vain! Poor Edna could not make matters 
right. Her head burned, her brow throbbed—she 
pushed her hair back from it with trembling fingers 
—she was very nearly crying. 

It was a smail thing—a silly thing almost; but 
then she had been weakened by anxiety and fatigue, 
and do what she could, the future rose up before her 
darker, and reasonably darker, than it had ever 
done before. What if the pupils, scared by fever, 


| should not readily return? What if she and her 


sister were to be left with a house on their hands, the 


| rent to be paid, the servant to be kept, and nothing 


to do it with? That morbid dread of the future— 
that bitter sense of helplessness and forlornness which 
all working women have at times, came upon Edna, 
and made her think with a strange momentary envy 
of the women who did not work, who had brothers 
and fathers to work for them, or at least to help them 


|| with the help that a man, and only a man, can give. 


And then looking up, for the first time for many 
minutes, Edna became aware of two eyes watching 


|| her, resting on her with such an expression of kind- 
'| liness and pity, the sort of half-amused pity that a 
‘| man would show to a troubled and perplexed child, 
| that this poor child—she was strangely young still 


in many ways—looked fearlessly back into them, 
almost with a sort of appeal, as if the observer had 


| | been an authorised friend, who could have helped her 
| did he choose. But the moment after she drew back, 
|| exceedingly annoyed ; and the gazer also drew back, 


made a slight apologetic half-bow, then blushed 


| -violently all over his face, as if conscious that he 


2 


had been doing a most unwarrantable and ungentle- 
manly thing, rose from his bench by the window, 
and walked hastily away. 

As he turned, by the broad stooping shoulders and 
well-worn coat rather than by the face, which she had 
not seen until now, being so attracted by the face of 
the invalid brother, Edna recognised the doctor, Dr. 
Stedman. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Tuis will be a thorough “love” story. I do not 
pretend to make it anything else. There are other 
things in life besides love: but everybody who has 
lived at all, knows that love is the very heart of life, 
the pivot upon which its whole machinery turns: 
without which no human existence can be complete, 
and with which, however broken and worn, in part, it 
can still go on working somehow, and working to a 
comparatively useful and cheerful end. 

An author once wrote a book, of which the heroine | 
was supposed to be painted from a real living woman, | 
whose relations were rather pleased than not at the 
accidental resemblance : “ Only,” said they, with dig- | 
nified decorum, “in one point the likeness fails: our | 
Anastasia was never in love with anybody.”” “Then,” | 
replied the amused author, “I certainly cannot have | 
painted her, for she would have been of no use to | 
me; such an abnormal specimen of humanity is not | 
a woman at all.” 

No. A life without love in it must of necessity be | 
an imperfect, an unnatural life. The love may be 
happy or unhappy, noble or ignoble, requited or un- 
requited; but it must be, or have been, there. Love 
absolute. Not merely the tie of blood—the bond of | 
friendship; the many close affections which make | 
existence sweet—but the one, closest of all, the love | 
between man and woman—which is the root of the | 
family life, and the family life is the key to half the | 
mysteries of the universe. 

And s0, without disguise of purpose, and rather || 
glorying in the folly, if folly it be, I confess this to 
be a mere love-tale, nothing more. No grand “pur- | 
pose’”’ in it: no dramatic effects—scarcely even a 
“story :’”’—but a few pages out of the book of daily 
life, the outside of which looks often so common and 
plain ; and the inside—But One only reads that. 

Under Mrs. Williams’s common-place unconscious 
sroof were gathered these four young people, strangers 
to one another, and ignorant of their mutual and indi- 
vidual destinies, afterwards to become so inextricably 
mingled, tangled, and crossed. The like continually 
happens, in fact it must, in most cases, necessarily 
happen. The first chance meeting—or what appears 
chance: the first indifferent word, or hap-hazard 
incident—from these things do almost all love stories 
date. For in all true marriages now, as in Eden, the 
man and woman do not deliberately seek, but are 
brought to one another ;—happy those who afterwards 
can recognise that the hand which led his Eve to 
Adam was that of an invisible God! 

But this only comes afterwards. No sentimental | 





premonitions weighed on the hearts of any of these— 
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the two young men, and two young women, who had, 
each and all, their own lives to live, their own sepa- 
rate cares and joys. For even if blessed with the 
closest bonds of fraternity, every soul is more or less 
alone, or feels so—till the magic other soul appears, 
which, if fate allows, shall remove solitude for ever. 
There may or may not be a truth in the doctrine of 
love at first sight, but it is, like the doctrine of in- 
stantaneous conversion, too rarely experienced to be 
much believed in.- Ordinary men and women walk 
blindfold to the very verge of their fate, nor recog- 
nise it as fate till it is long past. Which fact ought 
to be, to both young folks and their guardians, at 
once a consolation and a warning. 

Edna, when immediately after the doctor’s disap- 
pearance, the entrance of candles wakened Letty, 
told her sister frankly, and with considerable amuse- 
ment, of the steadfast stare which for the moment 
had annoyed her. 

“ At least, I should have been annoyed, had it been 
you, Letty. But with me, of course it meant no- 
thing; merely a little harmless curiosity. Certainly, 
as Mrs. Williams says, he has thorough ‘ doctor’s 
eyes,’ They seem able to see everything. As a doc- 
tor ought to see, you know.” 

“ And what colour were they ? and what sort of a 
face was it altogether ?” 

“ T really cannot tell. 
and that is all I know.” 

“ But, Edna, if Iam to marry him, you ought to 
know. So look hard, next time, and tell me exactly 
what he is like.” 

“Very well,” said Edna, laughing; thankful for 
any little joke that lightened the heavy depression 
which was the hardest thing to contend with in 
Letty’s present state. And then she took to her work 
and forgot all about it. Not until, after putting her 
sister to bed, she came down again for one quiet hour, 
to do some needful sewing, and institute a last and 
finally successful search among the odd corners of 
her tired brain, for the missing half-crown, did Edna 
remember the doctor or his inquisitive stare. 

“T wonder if he noticed what I was doing, and 
whether he thought me silly, or was sorry for me. 
Perhaps he is good at arithmetic. Well, if there 
could be any advantage in having a man belonging 
to one, it would be to help in adding up one’s weekly 
accounts. I shall advise Letty to make that proviso 
in her marriage settlement.” 

While the sisters thus summarily dismissed the 
question of their new neighbours, their neighbours 
scarcely thought of them at all. Dr. Stedman sat 
by his brother’s bed-side, trying by every means he 
could think of to make the weary evening slip by, 
without forestalling the burden of the still heavier 
night. He talked —he read a little, out of an 
| old Times — first the solid leaders, and then a 
criticism on the pictures forthcoming in the Royal 
Academy exhibition, till, seeing the latter excited 
his patient too much, he ingeniously shortened it, 
and went back to the heavy debates and other mas- 
culine portions of the newspaper. But in all he did, 


A nice, kindly sort of face, 





and earnestly as he tried to do it, there was some- 
thing a little clumsy, like a man: and one who is 
altogether a man—not accustomed to women's society 
and influence. There was nothing rough or un- 
tender about him: nay, there was exceeding gentle- 
ness in his eyes and voice; he tried to do his very 
best ; but he did it with a certain awkwardness that 
no invalid could help feeling in some degree, espe- 
cially such a nervous invalid as this. 

The two brothers were very unlike—as unlike as 
the two sisters who sat below stairs. And yet there 
was a curious “family” expression: the kindred 
blood peeping out, pleadingly, amidst all dissimilari- 
ties of character and temperament. ‘The younger was 
dark ; the elder fair. The features were not unlike, 
but in one face delicate and regular; in the other, large 
and rugged. The younger had apparently lived alto- 
gether the student’s life; while the elder had been 
knocked about the world, receiving many a hard hit, 
and learning, in self-preservation, to give a hard hit 
back again if necessary. Besides, an occasional con- 
traction of the brow, and a slight projection of the 
under lip, showed that the doctor had what is called 
“a temper of his own:” while his brother's expres- 
sion was altogether sweet, gentle, and sensitive to 
the last degree. 

As he lay back on his pillow—for he had been put 
to bed immediately—you might have taken him for 
a boy of seventeen, until, looking closer into the 
thin face, you read there the deeper lines which 
rarely come under the quarter-century which marks 
the first epoch in a man’s life. No; though boyish, 
he was not a boy; and though delicate-looking, not 
effeminate. His was the temperament which we so 
ardently admire in youth, so deeply pity in maturer 
years: the poetic temperament—half masculine, half 
feminine—capable of both a man’s passion and a 
woman’s suffering. Such men are, as circumstances 
make them, the angels, the demons, or the martyrs 
of this world. 

He lay—restless, but trying hard to be patient—till 
the light failed and his brother ceased the reading, 
which was not specially interesting, being, done in a 
slightly formal and monotonous voice, like that of a 
person unaccustomed to, and not particularly enjoy- 
ing, the occupation. 

“That will do, Will. It’s really very good of 
you to stay in doors with me all this evening ; but I 
don’t like it.. I wish you would go out. Off with 
you to the beach. Is there a good beach here ?” 

“A very fine one. You shall see it by-and-by.” 

“Nay, my Bath chair could never get down these 
steep cliffs ?” 

“Do you think I mean you to spend all your days 
in a Bath chair, Julius, lad ?”’ 

“Ah, Will, shall I ever do without it? Tell 
me, do you really, candidly, in your honest heart— 
you’re almost too honest for a doctor, old boy—be- 
lieve that I shall ever walk again ?” 

The doctor turned, and gave him a pat on the 
shoulder — his young brother, five or six years 
younger than himself, which fact had made suchavital 
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difference once, and the fatherly habits of it remained 
still. There was a curious twitching of his mouth, 
which, though large and firm, had much lurking 
softness of expression. He paused a minute before 
speaking, and then said earnestly— 

“Yes, I do, Julius. Not that I know it for cer- 
tain; but I believe it. You may never be quite 
as strong as you have been: rheumatic fever always 
leaves behind great delicacy in many ways; but I 
have known cases worse than yours which ended 
| in complete recovery.” 

“T wish mine may be, if only for your sake. 
| What a trouble I must have been to you! to say 
| nothing of expense. And you just starting for your- 
| self, too.” 





“Well, lad, it didn’t matter—it was only for 
myself. If I’d had a wife, now, or half-a-dozen 
brats.—But I had nobody—not a single ‘responsi- 
bility ’— except you.” 
| “ And what a heavy responsibility I have been! 
| Ever since you were fifteen I must have given you 
trouble without end.’ 

“Pleasure too, and a deal of fun—the fun of 


|| laughing at you and your vagaries, though I 
|| couldn’t laugh you out of them. 


Come, don’t be 
taking a melancholy view of things. Let’s be 
jolly.” ¢. 
But the mirth came ponderously out of the big 
fcllow, whose natural expression was evidently grave 
And 
Dr. William Stedman looked like a man who was not 

| likely to go through the world without making some 
enemies, if only from the very honesty which his 
brother spoke of, and a slight want of pliability—not 
of sympathy, but of the power of showing it—which 





occasionally jarring with him, as brothers do jar 
against brothers, sisters against sisters, friends against 
triends—not meaning it, but yet inevitably doing it. 

“T can’t be jolly, Will,” said Julius, turning away. 
“You couldn’t, if you had my pains. Ah me! they’re 
beginning again—they always do at night. I think 
Dante would have invented a new torment for his 
‘Inferno’ if he had ever had rheumatic fever. How 
mad I was to sit that week painting in the snow!” 

“Let by-gones be by-gones, Julius. Never recall 
the past, except to mend the future. That’s my 
| maxim, and I stick to it, though I am a rap st iellow 

‘—you’re the bright one of us two.” 

“And what good has my brightness dind me? 
| Here I am, tied by the leg, my profession stopped— 
| so far as it ever was a profession, for you know no- 

body ever bought my pictures. If it had not been 

| for you, Will, what would have become of me? And 

what will become of me now? Well, I don’t care.” 

| “*Don’t care’ was hanged,” said the elder brother, 

| -sententiously ; “and you’ll be hung, and well hung, 
I hope, in the Royal Academy next year.” 

The threadbare joke, so solemnly put forward and 

» laughed at with childish enjoyment, effected its pur- 

| pose in turning the morbid current of the sick man’s 

| thoughts. His mercurial and easily-caught faney, 











‘did not think of asking. 


made him a strong contrast to his brother, besides | 


‘face looked graver still. 





which even illness could not destroy, took another 
direction, and he began planning what he should do 
when he got well—the next picture he should paint, 
and where he should paint it. His hopes were much’ 
lower than his ambitions, for his bias had been 
towards high art, only his finances made it impos- 
sible to follow it. And, perhaps, his talent — it 
scarcely reached genius — was more of the appre- 
ciative than the creative kind. Yet he loved his art 
as well as he loved anything, and in talking about 
it he almost forgot his pains. 

“Tf I could only get well,’ he said, “or even a 
little better, I might find in this pretty country some 
nice useable bits, and make sketches for my next 
year’s work. Perhaps I might do a sea-piece: some 
small thing, with figures in it—a fisherman or a 
child. One could study from the life here without. 
ruination to one’s pocket, as it used to be in London. 
And, by-the-by, I saw to-day a splendid head, read 
Greek, nearly as fine as the Clytie.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Here—at the parlour-window.” 

The elder brother smiled. ‘You are always dis- 4 
covering goddesses at parlour-windows, and finding 
them very common mortals after all.” 

“Oh, I have done with that nonsense,” said Julius,, 
with a vexed air; adding, rather sentimentally, “my 
day is over—I shall never fall in love’again.” 

“Not till the next time. But this head? I conclude: 
it was alive, and had a woman belonging to it ?” 
“Probably, though I only saw the head. Are 

there any lodgers here besides ourselves ?”’ 

“Two ladies—possibly young ladies ; but I really 
I never was a ladies’ man, 
you know. Shall I make inquiries on your account, 
young Lothario ?”’ 

“Well, you might, for I should like a chance of 
seeing that head again. It would paint admirably. 
I only wish I had the luck of doing it—when I get || 
well.” 

“When I get well”—the sad pathetic sentence || 
often uttered, often listened to, though both speaker 
and listener know by instinctive foreboding that the 
“when” means “never.” Dr. Stedman might have 
shared this feeling in spite of his firm “I believe it” 
of ten minutes before, for in the twilight his grave 
Nevertheless, he carefully 
maintained the cheerful, even jocular tone of his con- 
versation with his brother. 

“ You might ask the favour of taking her likeness. 
I am sure the young lady could not refuse. No young 
ladies ever do. Female vanity and your own attrae- 
tiens seem to fill your portfolio wherever you go. 
But to-morrow I’ll try to get a look myself at this 
new angel of yours.” 

“ No, there is nothing angelic about. her face; not. 
much, even, that is spiritual. It is thorough mortat 
beauty; not unlike the Clytie, as I said. It woukl 
paint well—as an Ariadne or a Dido; only there is 
not enough depth of sadness in it.” 

“‘ Perhaps she is not a sad-minded young woman.” 

“‘T really don’t know, or care.. Wht nonsense it 
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is our talking about women! We can’t afford to fall 
in love or marry—at least, I can’t.” 
“Nor I neither,” said the doctor, gravely. ‘‘ And 


| I did not mean to talk any nonsense about these 
| two young women—if young they are—for the 
| landlady told me they had just come out of great 
| trouble—being schoolmistresses, with their school 
| broken up, and one sister nearly dying, through 


scarlet-fever.” 

“That isn’t so bad as rheumatic fever. I re- 
member rather enjoying it, because I was allowed 
to read novels all the time. Which sister had it ?— 
the Clytie one? That rare type of beauty runs in 
families. Perhaps the other has a good head too ?” 

*‘T don’t think she has.” 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because I suspect I saw her just before I came 


| up-stairs to you—a little, pale, anxious-looking thing 


~—not at all a beauty—sitting adding up her accounts. 
Very small accounts they were, seemingly; yet she 
seemed terribly troubled over them. She must be 
very poor or very stupid—women always are stupid 
over arithmetic. And yet she did not look quite a 
fool, either.’’ 

“ How closely you must have watched her!” 

“T am afraid I did, for at first I thought her only 
a little girl, she was so small; and I wondered what 
the creature could be so busy about. But I soon 
found she was a woman, and an anxious-faced little 
woman too. Most likely these two schoolmistresses 
are as poor as we are; and, if so, I am sorry for 


|; them, being only women.” 


“ Ah, yes,” said Julius, absently; but he seemed 


| to weary of the conversation, and soon became ab- 
| sorbed in his own suffering. Over him had evidently 
| grown the involuntary selfishness of sickness, which 


Letty Kenderdine had referred to; probably because 


| she herself understood it only too well. But her 
| sufferings were nothing to those of this poor young 


fellow, racked in every joint, and with a physical 
organisation the very worst to bear pain. Nervous, 
sensitive, excitable; adding to present torment by 
both the recollection of the past and the dread of the 
future; exquisitely susceptible to both his own pains 


, and the grief and anxiety they caused to others, yet 


unable to control himself so as in any way to lessen 
the burden of them ;—terrified at imaginary suffer- 
ings, a little exaggerating the real ones—which were 
sharp enough—the invalid was a pitiable sight, and 


| most difficult to deal with by any nurse. 


But the one he had was very patient, marvellously 
so foraman. For hours, until long after midnight 
—for Edna told her sister afterwards she had heard 
his step overhead at about two in the morning—did 
the stout hedlthy brother, who evidently possessed in 
the strongest degree the mexs sana in corpore sano, 
devote himself to the younger one, trying every pos- 
sible means to alleviate his sufferings ; and when all 
failed, sitting down by his bedside, almost like a 
woman and a mother, saying nothing, simply en- 
during ; or, at most, holding the poor fellow’s hand 
with a firm clasp, which, in #s mingled strength 





and tenderness, might have imparted courage to go 


through any amount of physical pain—nay, have led | 
even to the entrance of that valley of the shadow of | 
death, which we must all one day pass through, and | 


alone. 


Help, as far as mortal help could go, William || 


Stedman was the one to give; not in words, but in a | 
certain atmosphere of quiet strength, or rather, in that | 
highest expression of strength which we call fortitude. | 
It seems easy to bear with fortitude another per- | 
son’s sufferings; but that is, to some natures, the | 
very sharpest pang of all. And with something | 


of the same expression on his face as once (Julius 
reminded him of the anecdote about one in the 
morning), in their first school, he had gone up 
to the master and begged to be flogged instead of 
Julius—did William Stedman sit by his brother's 
bedside till the paroxysms of pain abated. It was 
not till nearly daylight that, the sufferer being at 
length quietly asleep, the doctor threw himself, dressed 
as he was, on the hearth-rug before the fire, and slept 
also—suddenly, soundly, and yet lightly; the sleep 
of a sailor or a mastiff dog. 

Morning broke smilingly over the sea—an April 
morning, breezy and bright ; and Edna, who had not 
slept well—not nearly so well as Letty—being dis- 
turbed first by the noises overhead, and then kept 
wakeful by her own anxious thoughts, which, com- 


pulsorily repressed in daytime, always took their | 
revenge at night—Edna Kenderdine welcomed it | 


gladly. Weary of sleeplessness, she rose early, and, 
looking out of her window, she saw a man’s figure 
pacing up and down the green cliff between her and 
the sea-line. Not a very stylish figure—still in the 
old coat and older wide-awake hat; but it was tall, 
broad, and manly. He walked, his hands folded some- 
what ungracefully behind him, with a strong and 
resolute step, looking about him sometimes, but 
oftener with his head bent, thinking. Undoubtedly 
it was the doctor. 

Edna watched him with some curiosity. He must 
have been up all night, she knew; and as she had 
herself lain awake, listening to the accidental 
foot-fall, the poking of the fire, and all those sick- 
room noises, which, in the dead silence, sound so 
ominous and melancholy in a house, even to one who 
has no personal stake in the matter, she had felt much 
sympathy for him. She was reminded keenly of 
her own sad vigils over poor Letty, and won- 
dered how a man contrived to get through the 
same sort ef thing. Toa woman and a sister, nursing 
carae natural; but with.a man it must be quite 
different. She speculated vaguely upon what sort 
of men the brothers were, and whether they were 
as much attached to one another as she and Letty. 
And she watched with a vague, involuntary interest 
th2 big man who kept striding up and down, refresh- 


ing himself after his weary night-watch; and when | 
at last he came in and disappeared, probably to his | 


solitary breakfast, she thought in her practical, femi- 
nine soul, what a dreary breakfast it must be: no one 
to make the tea, or see that the eggs were boiled pro- 
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perly, or do any of those tender duties which help to 
make the day begin checrily, and in which this little 
woman took an especial pleasure. 

As she busied herself in doing them for Letty, who 
was always the last down-stairs, Edna could not for- 
bear asking Mrs. Williams how the sick lodger was 
this morning. 

“Rather bad, miss. Better now; but was very 
bad all night, his brother says; and he has just 
started off to Ryde to get him some new physic.” 

“To Ryde—that is nine miles off?” 

“Yes; but there was no help for it, he said. He 
inquired the short way across country, and meant to 
walk it, and be back as soon as he could. I asked 
him about dinner; but he left that all to me. Oh, 
miss, how helpless these men-folk be! He only 
begged me to look after his brother.” 

“Is the brother keeping his room ?” 

“No; he dressed him and carried him down-stairs, 
just like a baby, before he went out. Poor gentle- 
man, it’s a heavy handful for him: and him with no 
wife or mother or sister to help him; for I asked, 
and he said no, they had none; no relations in the 
world but their two selves.” 

“No more have we; but then women are so much 
more used to sickness than men are, and more help- 
ful,’ said Edna. Yet, as she recalled her own sense 
of helplessness and entire desolation when she and 
Letty were landed in this very room, wet and weary, 
one chill, rainy afternoon, and the fire smoked, and 
Letty cried, and finally went into hysterics, she felt 
a sensation of pity for her neighbours—those “ help- 
less men-folk,” as Mrs. Williams called them, who, 
under similar circumstances, were even worse off 
than women. 

“How is the poor fellow now?” she asked. 
| “Have you been in again to look at him? He 
| should not be left long alone.” 

“But, miss, where am I to get the time? And 
besides, he don’t like it. "Whenever I go in and ask 
| if I can do anything for him, he just shakes his head 
| and turns his face back again into the pillow. And 

I don’t think anything will do him much good; he 

isn’t long for this world. I wish I hadn’t taken 

*em; and if I can get’em out at the week’s end— 

not meaning to inconvenience—and hoping fhey will 
get as good lodgings elsewhere, which no doubt they 


“You wouldn't do it, Mrs. Williams,” said Edna, 
smiling, and turning upon her those good, sweet 
eyes, which, Miss Kenderdine’s pupils declared, 
“frightened ” all the naughtiness out of them. 


The landlady smiled too. “Well, miss, maybe I 
wouldn’t; for I feels sorry for the poor gentleman ; 
and I once had a boy of my own that would have 
been about as old as him. I'll do what I can, though 
he is grumpy and won’t speak; and that ain't plea- 
sant, is it, miss ?”’ 

“No.” 

This little conversation, like all the small triviali- 
ties of their life, Edna retailed for Letty’s edification, 
and both sisters talked the matter over thread-bare, 





as people in sea-side lodgings and out on a holiday 
have a trick of doing; for holiday-making to busy 
people is sometimes very hard work. They even, 
with a mixture of curiosity and real compassion, left 
their parlour door open, in order to listen for and 
communicate to Mrs. Williams the slightest move- 
ment in the parlour opposite, where the sick man lay 
80 helpless, so forlorn, that the kindly hearts of those 
two young women—certainly of one of them—forgot 
that he was a man, and a young man, and wished 
they could do him any good. 

But, of course, under the circumstances, it would, 
as Letty declared, be the height of indecorum ; they, 
unmarried: ladies and schoolmistresses, with their 
credit and dignity at stake, how could they take the 
slightest notice of a young man, be he ever so ill? 

“Yet I wish we could,” said Edna. “It seems so 
heartless to a fellow-creature to let him lie there 
hour after hour. If we might go in and speak to 
him, or send him a book to read, I can’t believe it 
could be so very improper.” 

And when they came back from their morning 
stroll, she lingered compassionately in front of the 
closed window and drawn-down blind, behind which 
the sick man lay, ignorant of, or indifferent to, all 
the glad sights and sounds abroad—the breezy sea, 
the pleasant country, rejoicing in this blessed spring 
morning. 

“Do come in,” sharply said Letty, who had in 
some things a keener sense of the outward proprieties 
than Edna. “Don’t be nonsensical and sentimental. 
It would never do for us to encourage, even in the 
smallest degree, these two young men, who are cer- 
tainly poor, and, for all we know, may be scarcely 
respectable. I won't allow it, sister.”’ 

And she passed hastily the opposite door, which 
Edna was shocked to see was net quite closed, and 
walked into their own, with Letty’s own dignified 
step and air of queenly grace, which, wherever she 
went, slew men, young and old, in indiscriminate 
massacre. 

She was certainly a rare woman, Letitia Kender- 
dine—one that, met anywhere or anyhow, would 
make one feel that there might have been some truth 
in the old stories about Helen of Troy, Cleopatra of 
Egypt, and such like—ancient queens of history and || 
fable, who rode rampant over the necks of men, and || 
whose deadly beauty proved a firebrand wherever 
it was thrown. 

“Yes,” replied Edna, as she took off her sister's 
hat and shawl, and noticed what a delicate rose- 
colour was growing on the sea-freshened cheek, and 
how the old brightness was returning to the lustrous 
eyes. “You are quite right, Letty, dear. It would 
never do for us to take any notice of our neighbours, 
unless, indeed, they were at the very last extremity, 
which is not likely to happen.” 

“Certainly not; and even if it did, I must say I 
think we ought not to trouble ourselves about them. 
We have quite enough cares of our own without 
taking upon ourselves the burden of other people’s.” 

This was only too true. Edna was silenced. 
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‘ 
CHAPTER III. 

“T?nomme propose, et Dieu dispose,” is a saying 
80 trite as to be not worth saying at all, were not its 
awful solemnity, in mercy as often as in retribution, 
forced upon us by every day’s history; more espe- 
cially in those sort of histories, of which this is 
openly one—love-stories. How many brimming 
cups slip from the lip, according to the old proverb ; 
how many more, which worldly or cruel hands have 
tried to dash aside, are nevertheless taken and guided 
by far diviner and safer hands, and made into a 
draught of life, all the sweeter for delay! And in 
lesser instances than these, what a curious path fate 
oftentimes seems to make for mortal feet, leading 
them exactly whither they have resolved not to go, 
and shutting up against them those ways which 
seemed so clear and plain! 

For some days Fate appeared to be doing nothing 
as regarded these four young persons, but sitting in- 
visibly at their mutual threshold with her hands 
crossed, and weaving no web whatever for their en- 
tanglement. They went out and came in—but their 
going and coming chanced to be at different hours ; 
they never caught sight of one another. Edna—moved 
by her kindly heart—every morning made a few civil 
inquiries of Mrs. Williams after the invalid; but 
Letty, seeing that no interesting episode was likely 
to occur, ceased to care at all about the new comers. 
Indeed, as she was now rapidly getting well, blooming 
inte more than her ordinary beauty, in the reju- 
venescence that sometimes takes place after a severe 
illness, how could she be expected to trouble herself 
about a sick young man in a Bath chair, and a stout 
brother who was wholly absorbed in taking care of 
him? Except for Edna, and her occasional inquiries 
and remarks concerning them, Letty would almost 
have forgotten their existence. 

But Fate had not forgotten. One morning the 
grim unseen Woman in the doorway rose up and 
began her work. 

The “ last extremity ” of which Edna had spoken, 
suddenly occurred. 

They had seen Dr. Stedman start off, stick in 
hand, for his evening walk across the cliffs—which 
was the only recreation he seemed to indulge in—he 
took it while his brother slept, Mrs. Williams said, 
between twilight and bed-time, otherwise he rarely 
left him for an hour. This night it was an unfortu- 
mate absence. He had scarcely been gone ten 
minutes, when the landlady rushed into the Misses 
Kenderdine’s parlour in a state of great alarm. 

“Oh! Miss Edna, would you come? You're used 
to illness, and I don’t know what’s the matter. He’s 
dead or dying, or something, and his brother’s away. 
Please come !—this minute—or it may be too late.” 

“Don’t go,” cried Letty. ‘Mrs. Williams, it’s 
impossible—impertinent of you to ask it. She can’t 
go.” 

But Edna had already gone without a word. 

She was not surprised at the landlady’s fright. 
One of these affections of the heart which so often 
follow rheumatic fever, had attacked the young man ; 





very suddenly as it seemed. He lay, not on the sofa, 
but on the floor, as if he had slipped down there, all 
huddled up, with his hands clenched, and his face like 
a dead man’s face. So like, that Letty, who after a 
minute had, in spite of her opposition, followed her 
sister, thought he really was dead; and having a 
nervous horror of death, and sickness, and all kinds 
of physical unpleasantnesses, had shrunk back again 
into their own sitting-room and shut the door. 

Edna knelt down and lifted the passive head on to 
her lap. She forgot it was a young man’s head, she 
scarcely even saw that it was beautiful—a poet’s 
face, like that of Shelley or Keats. She only recog- 
nised that he was a sick human creature who lay there, 
needing her utmost help; and without a second 
thought she gave it. She would have given it just 
the same to the ugliest, coarsest labourer who had 
been brought injured to her door; and have shrunk 
as little from dirt and wounds as she did now from 
the grace of the curly black hair and the gleam of the 
white throat which she hastily laid bare to give him 
a chance of breath. 

“No; he is not dead, Mrs. Williams. 
his heart beat. He has only fainted. 
some smelling-salts and a glass of water.’ 

Her simple restoratives took effect—the patient 
soon opened his eyes. 

“Go into our room: tell my sister to send me a 
glass of wine,” whispered she; and the frightened 
woman at once obeyed. 

But the glass was held to his lips in vain. “ Don’t 
trouble me,’’ said the poor fellow, faintly, and half 
unconscious still. ‘Don’t, Will!—I’m dying—I 
would rather die.” 

“‘ You are not dying, and we cannot allow it,’’ said 
Edna from behind. “ Drink this, and you will be 
better presently.” 

Instinctively he obeyed the cheerful, imperative 
voice, and then coming more clearly to his senses, tried 
to discover whence it came and who was holding 
him. 

No vision of beauty; no princess succouring a 
wounded knight; or queen of fairies bending over 
King Arthur at the margin of the celebrated lake , 
nothing at all*romantic, or calculated to fix a 
young man’s imagination at once and for ever. 
Only a little woman, a rather plain little woman too ; 
who smiled down upon him very kindly, but with- 
out the slightest confusion or hesitation; no more 
than if she had been his aunt or his grandmother. 
He did not even think her a young woman; not 
then: for his faculties were confused; the only fact 
he was sensible of was her womanliness and kind- 
liness. 

The conversation between them was also as com- 
mon-place as it could be. 
“You are very good, madam ; I am sorry to have 
troubled you—and all these women,” looking round 
on Mrs. Williams and the servant with an ill-con- 
cealed expression of annoyance. “I am quite well 

now.” 

“You will be, presently. But please don’t talk. 


Ican feel 
Bring me 
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Drink this, and then lie down again on your sofa till 
your brother comes back. ‘Will he be long?” 

She had scarcely said it before the brother himself 
appeared. He stood a minute at the parlour door. 
To say he looked astonished at the scene before him, 
is needless; but his penetrating eye seemed to take 
it all in at a glance. 

“Don’t move, Julius. 1 understand. I wish T had 
not gone out,” said he; and knecling beside him, 
felt his pulse and heart. 

“Never mind, Will; I am better now. Mrs. 
‘Williams looked after me ; and this lady, you see.” 

“Mrs. Williams fetched me, knowing I was ac- 
customed to illness,’’ explained Edna, simply, as she 
resigned her post to the doctor and rose to her feet. 
“T do not think it was worse than a fainting-fit, and 
he is much better now.” 

“So I see. Thank you. We are both of us ex- 
«ccdingly indebted to you for your kindness,” said 
Dr. Stedman, rather formally, but in a manner which 
proved he was—as Edna had said every doctor ought 
to be—really a gentleman. And then taking ad- 
vantage of his complete absorption in his brother’s 
state to the exclusion of all standers by, she quictly 
slipped out of the room ; thereby escaping all further 
thanks, explanations, or civilitics. 

Letty, having recovered from her fright, and being 
reassured that there was not that dreadful thing, 
“death in the house,” nor likely to be, at present, 
| became, as was natural, mightily interested in the 
episode which had taken place in the opposite par- 
lour. 

“Quite ascene ina play. You must have felt like 
a heroine of romance, Edna.” 

“Tndeed I didn’t; only rather awkward and un- 
comfortable. That is, if I felt anything at all, which 
I am not sure I did, at the time. He was a very 
, sad sight, that poor young fellow. Fainting in the 
| reality is not half so picturesque as they make it on 
| the stage and in books. Besides, I fear it is only an 
indication of worse things. Heart-disease almost in- 
variably follows rheumatic fever. I know that.” 

“Of course. You know everything,” said Letty, 
with the slight sharpness of tone which was occasion- 
ally heard in her voice, and startled a stranger by 
the excceding contrast it formed to her beautiful 
| classical face. ‘ But, for all you say, it was a charm- 
| ing adventure. A sick young man lying unconscious, 
with his head in your lap, and his brother coming 
in and finding you in that romantic attitude.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Edna; a slight colour, half 
| shame-faced, half indignant, rising- in her honest 
cheek. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense at all. It’s very interesting. 
And pray tell me every word they said to you. They 
ought to have overwhelmed you with gratitude: and 
one or both brothers—both would be better—ought 
to fall in love with you onthe spot. The result— 
rivalry, jealousy, fury, and fratricide. Oh! what 
fun! To have two brothers in love with one lady 
,; at the same time! I wonder it never happened to 

me: but perhaps it may some day.” 











“T earnestly hope not,” said Edna. 

But at the same time a horrible foreboding entered 
her mind concerning these two brothers, who must 
inevitably live under the same roof with Letty for 
some days, possibly weeks; who would have many 
opportunities of seeing her—and nobody ever looked 
at the beautiful Letty, who did not look again, 
immediately. For her charms were not those recon- | 
dite and variable ones of expression and intellect; 
they were patent—on the surface—attractive at once 
to the most refined and the coarsest masculine eyes. 
Hitherto no young man had ever cast the merest | 
glance upon Letty Kenderdine, without trying to 
pursue the acquaintance; and the anxious sister 
began to wish that her own sympathies had not led 
her into that act of kindly civility, which might 
prove the “open, sesame” to a hundred civilities 
more, were the opposite lodgers so inclined. Should 
it appear likely, she determined to make a dead stand 
of opposition, and not allow the least loophole through 
which they could push their way to any further 
acquaintance. 

This determination, however, she wisely kept to 
herself; for in Letty’s last little love affair, they two 
had held divided opinions, and, with all her affection 
for her sister, she had begun to find that sisters do 
not necessarily think alike. Their twelvemonth's 
living together, after an almost total separation since 
their school-days, had taught Edna this fact—one of 
the sad facts which all human beings have to learn— 
that every one of us is, more or less, intensely 
alone. Before marriage—ay, and after any but 
the very happiest marriage—absolutely and inevit- 
ably alone. 

“Don’t speak so seriously,” said Letty, laughing. 
You are not vexed with me ?”’ 

“Oh, no!” 

Where, indeed, was the use of being vexed with 
her? or of arguing the point with her? Edna knew 
that if she were to talk to her sister till doomsday, 
she could no more make her understand her own 
feelings on this subject, than if she were preaching to 
a blind man on the subject of coleurs. To Letty, 
love merely meant marriage, and marriage meant 
a nice house, a respectable, good sort of man as 
master to it—probably, a carriage; and at any rate, 
as many handsome clothes as she could possibly 
desire. She did not overlook the pleasantness of the 
preliminary stage of love-making, but then she had 
already gone through that, in degree; in truth, her 
lovers had of late become to her more of a worry 
than an amusement, and she was now disposed 
to take a thoroughly sensible and practical view of 
things. 

Nevertheless, there was in her a lurking love of 
admiration per se, without ulterior possibilities, which 
had grown by what it fed on—and there was no lack 
of provender in Letty's case, for every man she met 
admired her. Also, she had in her aspice of feminine 
contradictoriness, which, had she discovered any lack 
of admiration, would have roused her to buckle all, 
her beauty’s armour on, and remedy it, thus marring, 
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by one fortuitous glance or smile, all her sister’s sage 


precautions. 

Edna knew this; knew it by the way in which, 
while protesting that she hoped no further acquaint- 
ance with the two Stedmans would ensue through 
this very imprudent step on Edna’s part, she talked 
all the evening about them, and insisted on hearing 
every particular concerning them: what they did, 
said, and looked like: what sort of a parlour they 
had, whether it was very untidy and bachelor-like. 

“For, of course, neither of them is married, 
though the doctor is old enough to be, but doctors 
never can afford to settle early, especially in London. 
These people live in London, don’t they ?” 

“T really don’t know. I have never inquired.” 

“Do inquire, then ; for if Dr. Stedman should take 
it into his head to call—and it would be the least 
thing he could do, in acknowledgment of your kind- 
ness to his brother——”’ 

“ Oh, I hope not.” 

“So do I: for it might turn out exceedingly—” 
—Letty cast a half-amused glance at herself in 
the mirror—* exceedingly awkward—for him, poor 
fellow; of course, it couldn’t affect me. Though big 
and rough—as he is, you say—he seems decidedly 
the most interesting of the two. And depend upon 
it, Edna, if we should happen to make acquaintance 
with these two brothers, hé is the one that will fall in 
love with me.” 

‘Why do you think so?” asked Edna, internally 
resolving that if she could possibly prevent it, the 
poor honest-looking doctor should be saved from that 
dire calamity. 

“Why? Because he’s ugly, and I’m—well, I’m 
not exactly ugly, you know; and I always notice that 
plain people are certain to fall in love with me— 
probably just by the law of centrast. For the same 
reason, you'll tell me, I suppose, that I ought to marry 
some very wise, grave fellow, possibly such an one as 
this doctor of yours, who would altogether look after 
me, take me in and do for me—admire me excessively, 
no doubt, but still save me all trouble of thinking and 
acting for myself. Heigho! what a comfort that 
would be!” 

“It really would!” said Edna seriously, and then 
could not help smiling, for the hundredth time, at 
Letty’s very matter-of-fact style of discussing her 
loves and her lovers. Her extreme candour was her 
redeeming peint. She was not a wise woman, but 
she was certainly not a hypocrite. No need to fear 
that with Letty Kenderdine it would be “all for love 
and the world well lost,’’ or that if she married she 
would make otherwise than what even Belgravian 
mothers would call “a very good marriage,’ and 
afterwards strictly do her duty to her husband and 
society, or rather to society first, and then, so far as 
was practicable, to her husband. And, Edna some- 
times thought—judging by the sort of lovers that 
came after Letty, with whose characters and feelings 
she, Edna, was fully conversant, for her sister had no 
reticence whatever concerning them—men marry for 
no higher, perhaps even-a lower, motive. “I am rather 





glad, said she suddenly, apropos of nothing, “ cer- { 
tainly more glad than sorry, that I ehall be an old 
maid.’ 

* Well, as I always said, you will be an extremely 
happy one,” returned Letty ; “and you ought to be 
thankful to be saved from all the difficulties which 
fall to my lot. There! don’t you hear the opposite 
door opening? He is stopping in the lobby—speak- 
ing to Mrs. Williams. Of course, I knew what would 
come of all this. I was certain the young man would 
call.’’ 

But in spite of Letty’s tone of indignation, her 
countenance fell considerably when the doctor did 
not call, but shut his sitting-room door again imme- 
diately, apparently without taking the slightest in- 
terest in, or manifesting the smallest desire to com- 
municate with, his fair neighbour. And another 
night fell, and another day rolled on, bright, sun- 
shiny, calm; it was most glorious weather ; just the 
* fulness of the spring,” when 


“ A young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love :” 


and still Fate sat motionless at the threshold—nor 
approached a step nearer to make these young hearts 
beat or tremble with premonitions of their destiny. 

It was not until the last evening of the week, and 
three days after Edna’s act of unacknowledged, and, | 
Letty declared, quite unappreciated kindness, that 
the four inmates of Mrs. Williams’s lodgings really | 
met, face to face, in a rencontre unplanned, unexpected, 
and impossible to be avoided on either side. Yet it | 
came about naturally enough, and at the most likely 
place—the garden gate. 

Just as the two sisters were setting out for the 
latest of their three daily strolls, and the doctor was 
bringing his brother home from his, the Bath chair | 
stopped the way. Letty, walking in advance, as | 
she usually did, being now as restless for going out | 
as she had formerly been languid and lazy in stopping 
in, came suddenly in front of her fellow-invalid. 

She drew back,—as has been said, Letty had an 
instinctive shrinking from any kind of suffering,—and | 
Julius, lifting up his heavy eyes, saw this tall beau- | 
tiful woman standing with one hand on the wicket | 
gate, and her hat in the other, for she rather liked to | 
go bare-headed in the sea-breeze. Now it freshened | 
her cheek and brightened her eyes until she seemed a | 
vision of health as well as beauty in the sight of the | 
sick man, who was turning homeward after a long 
afternoon’s stroll, weary of himself, of life, of every- | 
thing. 

His artistic eye was caught at once ; he recognised 
her with a look of admiration that no woman could 
mistake ; though it puzzled Letty Kenderdine a little, 
being different from the bold open stare she was so 
well used to. It was a look, respectful, and yet critical; 
as calmly observant as if she had been a statue or a 
picture, not a living woman at all, and he bent upon 
investigating her good and bad points, and apprais- 
ing her value. Yet it was a gaze of extreme delight, 
though delight of a purely artistic kind—the pleasure 
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of looking at a lovely thing; the recognition, open 
and free, of that good gift—beauty ; when, or how, 
or upon whomsoever bestowed. ‘Therefore it was a 
gaze that no gentleman need have blushed to give, 
nor any lady to receive: even Edna, who, coming 
behind her sister, met and noticed it fully, could not 
take offence at it. 

And at sight of Edna, the sickly face broke out into 
a smile. 

“Tt is you. I hoped I should see you again. I 
wanted to thank you for your kindness to me the other 


_day. Itold Wili—— Here, Will, I want you.” 


Dr. Stedman, who had been pushing the Bath chair 


| from behind, also stood gazing intently at the beauti- 


ful vision, which, indeed, no man with eyes could 
possibly turn away from. 

“ Will, do come and thank this lady—I forget her 
name; indeed, I don’t think I ever heard it.” 

This was a hint, which Edna did not take; but, to 
her surprise, it was unnecessary. 











“ Miss Kenderdine, I believe ” (and he had got the 
name quite pat and correct, which strangers seldom 


| did), said the doctor, taking off his hat, and showing 


short, crisp, brown locks, curling tight round what 
would, ere many years, be a bald crown. ‘My 
brother and I are glad to have an opportunity of 
thanking you for your kindness that day. It made 
a strong impression on him; he has talked of you 
ever since.” 

“Yes, indeed ; it was such a charitable thing for a 
stranger to do to a poor sick fellow like me,” added 
Julius, looking up with a simplicity that had some- 
thing almost child-like in it. “‘Such a frank, gene- 
rous, womanly thing. I told Will he ought to go in 
and thank you for it, but he wouldn’t; he is such a 
shy fellow, this brother of mine.” 





“ Julius, pray—we are detaining these ladies.’’ 

But Julius never took any hints, and often said and 
did things which nobody else would ever think of ; 
and yet, coming from him, they were done in such a 
pleasant way as never to vex anybody. 

“Nonsense! we are not stiff in our manners here: 
we are at the seaside; and then I am an invalid, and 
must be humoured—must 1 not, Miss Kenderdine ? 
You don’t mind my detaining you here for two 
minutes, just to thank you ?” 

“No,” said Edna, smiling. She wondered after- 
wards that she had responded so frankly to the young 
man’s greeting, and allowed so unresistingly the in- 
troduction, which soon brought them all to speaking 
terms, and drew Letty also into the quartett, who, 
for the next five minutes or so, paused to talk over the 
garden gate. But, as she was forced to confess—when, 
in their walk afterward, Letty reproved her, laying 


; all the blame upon her, whatever happened — she 


could not help it. There was a charm about Julius 
Stedman, which made everybody do as he wished, 


|| and he evidently wished exceedingly to make ac- 


guaintance with these two young ladies. Not an un- 
natural wish in any man—especially in dull seaside 
lodgings. 

So he detained them as long as he civilly could, 











chatting freely to the one, and gazing silently at the 
other—the owner of that wonderful Clytie face. He 
put himself, with his unquestioned prerogative of ill- | 
ness, much more forward than his brother—though || 
the doctor, toc, talked a little, and looked also; if 
not with the open-eyed admiration of Julius, with a 
keen, sharp investigation, as if he were taking the | 
measure, less artistically than morally, of this lovely 

woman. 

Nevertheless—or, perhaps, consequently—the con- 
versation that went on was trivial enough: about | 
the sea, the fine coast, the lovely spring sunset, 
and the charming weather they had had there two 
days. | 
“Yes, I like it,” said Julius, in reply to Edna’s ' 
question. “It warms me through and through 
—this glorious sunshine. I am sure it would make | 
me well if it lasted; but nothing ever does last in | 
this world.” 

‘You will speak more cheerfully by-and-by,”’ said 
Edna. ‘Iwas pleased at this change of weather, 
because I knew it would do you, and all sick people, 
so much good,” 

“ How kind of you to think of me atall!’’ returned 
Julius, gratefully. “Iam sure you must be a very 
nice woman.” 

“Must I?” Edna laughed, and then blushed a 
little, to find herself speaking so familiarly not only 
with strangers, but with the very strangers whom she 
had determined to keep at arm’s length under all 
circumstances. But then the familiarity was only 
with her—Edna, to whom it signified little. Neither of 
the brothers had addressed Letty, nor offered her any 
attention beyond a respectful bow; and Letty had 
drawn herself up with considerable hautewr, adding 
to the natural majesty of her beauty a:sort of “ fall- 
in-love-if-you-dare” aspect, which, to some young 
men, might: have been an additional attraction, but 
which did not seem to affect fatally either of these 
two. 

They looked at her; with admiration certainly, as 
any young men might—nay, must have done—would 
have been fools and blind not to havedone; but that 
was all. At first sight, neither seemed disposed to 
throw himself prone under the wheels, of Letty’s 
Juggernaut chariot ;—which fact relieved Edna’s 
mind exceedingly. 

So, after some few minutes of a conversation equally 
unembarrassed and uninteresting, the young people 
parted where they stood, all four shaking hands over 
the gate, Julius grasping Edna’s with a grateful pres- 
sure that would decidedly have startled her, had she 
not recognised by instinct the impulsive temperament 
of the young man. Besides, she was utterly devoid 
of self-conscious vanity, and accustomed to think of 
her own relation to the opposite sex as one that pre- 
cluded any special attentions. ° Her personal experi- 
ence of men had been solely in the character of con- 
fidante to Letty’slovers. She used to say, laughing, 
«She was born to be everybody’s sister—or every- 
body’s maiden aunt.” 

And so the ice was broken between these four 
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young people, so strangely thrown together in this 
solitary place, and under circumstances when the 
world and its restrictions—whether needed or need- 
less—were, for the time being, more or less set 
aside. They met—simply as four human beings; 


through blind chance, as it seemed, and wholly | 
ignorant that the innocent wicket-gate—held open | 
so gracefully by Letty’s hand for the Bath chair | 
to pass through—-was, to the man, the opening into 

that enchanted garden which is entered but once. 
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“She lookei—she hardly knew why, unless out of pure compassion. 








Which must of us—nay, confess it! all of us— 
dream about continually before entering ; and pass- 
ing out of—even for happier Edens—seldom leave 
without a sigh of regret. For it is the one rift 


of heaven, which makes all heaven appear possible 
—the ecstasy of hope and faith, out of which grows 
the Love which is our strongest mortal instinct and 
intimation of immortality. 
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THE VICTIM. 
Bx ALFRED TENNYSON, Porr Lavrzartr. 
I. 


A PLAGvE upon the people fell, 
A famine after laid them low, 
Then thorpe and byre arose in fire, 
For on them brake the sudden foe ; 
So thick they died the people cried 
‘*The Gods are moved against the land.” 
The Priest in horror about his altar 
To Thor and Odin lifted.a hand. 
‘* Help us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 
What would you have of us ? 
Human life ? 
Were it our nearest, 
Were it our dearest, 
(Answer, O answer) 
We give you his life.” 


Il. 


But still the foeman spoil’d and burn’d, 
And cattle died, and deer in wood, 
And bird in air, and fishes turn’d 
And whiten’d all the rolling flood ; 
And dead’ men lay all over the way, 
Or down in a furrow scathed with flame: 
And ever and aye the Priesthood moan’d 
Till at last it seemed that an answer camo: 
‘‘The King is happy 
In child and wife ; 
Take you his nearest, 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life.” 


III. 


The Priest went out by heath and hiil ; 
The King was hunting in the wild ; 
They found the mother sitting still ; 
She cast her arms about the child. 
The child was only eight summers old, 
His beauty still with his years increased, 
His face was ruddy, his hair was gold, 
He seem’d a victim due to the priest. 
The Priest exulted, 
And cried with joy, 
‘« Here is his nearest, 
Here is his dearest, 
We take the boy.” 
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IV. 


The King return’d from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand ; 
The mother said ‘‘ They have taken the child, 
To spill his blood and heal the land: 
The land is sick, the people diseased, 
And blight and famine on all the lea: 
The holy Gods, they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 
They will have his life. 
Is he your nearest ? 
Is he your dearest ? 
(Answer, O answer) 
Or I, the wife ?” 


Vv. 


The King bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stay’d his arms upon his knee: 
*¢O wife, what use to answer now ? 
For now the Priest has judged for me.” 
The King was shaken with holy fear ; 
‘¢ The Gods,” he said, ** would have chosen 
well ; 
Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cannot tell!” 
But the Priest was happy, 
His victim won. 
‘‘ We have his nearest, 
We have his dearest, 
His only son!” 


Vi. 


The rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
‘‘Me, me, not him, my darling, no!” 
He caught her away with a sudden ery ; 
Suddenly from him brake the wife, 
And shrieking “‘ J am his dearest, I— 
I am his dearest !”’ rush’d on the knife. 
And the Priest was happy, 
‘“¢O, Father Odin, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest ? 
Which was his dearest ? 
The Gods have answered : 
We give them the wife !” 


I 
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EARTH!.Y THINGS AND THINGS HEAVENLY. 


“If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not; how shall 
ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly things? ” 


A SINGLE enquirer is here face to face with Christ. 
|| He is come, not, like some others of whom we read 
in the Gospels, to ask a particular question—either, 
|| “ Which is the great commandment?” or, “ What 
| good thing must I do to inherit eternal life?” He 
| is come rather, if we rightly read the record, for the 
' sake of the interview and the converse ; come that he 
may speak with Him, come that he may know Him, 
| may find what else He is, or what more, than he yet 
| wots of Him; may correct his notions of Him, or 
| add to them, according as he shall find Him to be in 
|| word and in wisdom, in the outshining of His cha- 
racter and the unveiling of His mind. 
|| It is a solemn moment which brings any man face 
to face with Christ. The same thing has happened 
|| ten thousand times over during the last eighteen 
centuries: it is happening this year, this week, this 
|| day, in all parts of the earth: men, and women too, 
|| and young children, already convinced, like Nico- 
|| demus, that Jesus is a Divine Teacher, have perceived 
that within them which could not rest there, must 
|| press on, and come closer, and penetrate deeper, and 
rise higher into the mystery of truth and being : they 
have felt that this Person, so dimly seen, must be 
groped after till He can be communed with; it is 
|| plain that He has something to say to them, and there 
is that in the soul which expects, and demands, and 
must have, satisfaction concerning Him. And so, by 
night, if it cannot be by day, timidly and tentatively, 
secretly too, and, as it were, by stealth, there comes 
into Christ’s very presence a living man; not the 
mere shell and husk of a man, such as often seems 
to visit Him in the congregation, but a mind that 
enquires, and a soul that thirsts, and a life that will 
act; making exact confession of the belief that is, 
and waiting, longing, yearning for a light and a 
strength of faith that is not. 

Such was that “man of the Pharisees,” that 
“master of Israel,” who now visited Jesus. An un- 
wonted visitant—for few indeed were they among 
the scribes and Pharisees sitting in Moses’ seat, who 
would have sought, by night or by day, the despised 
Prophet of Nazareth of Galilee. An ambiguous 
visitant, as to the probability of his turning back or 
going forward—for many have advanced thus far, 
and walked no more with Jesus; but in this case 
there shall be a steady and a growing light, shining 
more and more unto a perfect day: this voice shall 
one day be reproving in the adverse Sanhedrim a 
precipitate condemnation of Jesus; these hands shall 
one day be busy about that sacred corpse, from which 
friends and disciples shall have slunk away trembling. 

Every one has noticed the bold directness, the 
straightforward plainness, with which Christ received 
this enquirer, whom it might have been policy to 
flatter. There is something almost repellent in the 
first words: “Except a man be born again, he can- 





not see the kingdom of God.” Not thus have Christ’s 
ministers always dealt with earthly rank or human 
genius. Many an expression of appreciation and 
gratitude would have greeted that condescending 
candour; many an assurance of the breadth of the 
gate and the smoothness of the way, for one who 
will stoop from such a height to seek it and to walk 
therein. Not so does Christ. ‘To be owned as a 
teacher come from God, has in it no elation for Him 
who made the worlds : so inadequate, so elementary 
a confession cannot be brought too soon to the test 
and touchstone of a spiritual change: except it will 
submit itself to a new birth, of water and of the 
Spirit, it cannot set foot across the threshold of the 
new temple, of the opened heaven : it will be a waste 
of time, it will be a risk of self-deception, to talk on 
concerning truth and duty, except there be first a | 
desire to make all things new, to admit into the soul | 
that quickening, that regenerating Spirit, of whose: | 
inward work it is written, “ If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creation ;” “If any man have not the | 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’’ 

Nicodemus asks, and thousands ask with him, | 
‘* How can these things be?”” The whole subject of 
the new birth of the soul is an enigma to him and a 
mystery. But Christ seems to make little allowance 
for this difficulty. “Art thou a master of Israel, | 
and knowest not these things?” A student of God’s 
oracles, ignorant of the cleansing grace of the Spirit? 
An interpreter of the law’s ceremonial washings, 
blind to their typical import ? An instructor of God's 
people, unaware that God looks on the heart, and 
that God alone can give that heart’s purity which He 
demands? At all events, that which I speak Iknow, 
and that which I testify I have seen—read it in the 
archives of heaven, seen it in the bosom of God. 
“Tf I have told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things ?”’ 

The question thus proposed is, in its bare form, 
easily grappled with. It scarcely needs an answer. 
He who believes not, on Christ’s word, things 
earthly cannot certainly be expected to receive, on 
his authority, things high and heavenly. But when 
we would apply the question to the subjects here 
before us, we encounter a great obstacle. 

The things which He has already spoken, and to 
which He himself gives, by comparison with others, 
the title of earthly—things on the earth—are none 
other than those deep spiritual matters, of the new 
birth by water and by the Spirit, of which Nicode- 
mus has asked, ‘‘ How can these things be?” 

And the things which He is about to tell, and | 
which He Himself designates, in contrast with the 
former, as heavenly—things in heaven—are, the _ 
lifting up of the Son of Man, the giving of the only || 
begotten Son, that the world through Him may be || 
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saved; that whosoever believeth in Him may not 
perish, but have eternal life. 

To speak briefly, Regeneration and Sanctification 
are by comparison earthly things: Redemptior, 
Atonement, Justification, are, by contrast and pre- 
eminence, altogether heavenly. He who believes 
not the former, how can he believe the latter ? 

Now, if this be a true view of the question put to 
us in the text, it appears to open some very interest- 
ing and, I think, seasonable reflections—seasonable, 
and I trust salutary, as regards the present temper 
and disposition of many minds. 

We notice, first, in this question— 

1. An inversion of our common estimate of the 
mysteries of Christ’s kingdom. 

It is usual to speak of what we call the work of 
Christ as of something almost easy of apprehension ; 
certainly far easier than that other thing which we 
call the work of the Spirit. The idea of an atone- 
ment for sin, accomplished once for all by the sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ, is treated by many persons as 
though it were all but self-evident—so confident is 
their supposed hold upon it—so loud oftentimes their 
denunciation of those who find it hard to grasp, hard 
to live by. And some Gospel teachers can even ex- 
plain the redemption—can tell us why it was neces- 
sary that thus it should be, and how, precisely, the 
mighty debt was paid and the overwhelming load 
taken off from the sinner. Theories have been 
framed, on this side and that side, of substitution, of 
compensation, of equivalent or vicarious retribution ; 


and then, for these theories, the Diviae authority has 
been not so much asserted as presumed, and all who 
cannot accept them are traitors to the evangelical 


deposit. I read with comfort, in the presence of this 
conflicting yet confident dogmatism, the express 
word of our Saviour Christ, telling us that atone- 
ment is not an easy subject; that, difficult as it may 
be to understand a Divine influence, it is more diffi- 
cult to apprehend a Divine sacrifice; that the former 
is, by comparison with the latter, as an earthly thing 
over against a heavenly ; that only He who has been 
in heaven can reveal redemption, while a master of 
the natural Israel is culpably ignorant if he knows 
not of regeneration. 

The very same persons who disparage the difficulty 
of the doctrine of atonement, are apt on the other 
hand to exaggerate the mysteriousness of the doc- 
trine of grace. It is the fashion with them to say of 
one person and another, within the enclosure of the 
Christian church and a Christian household, “ He 
is amiable, he is moral, he is conscientious, an exem- 
plary son, a watchful parent, even an assiduous wor- 
shipper—but—he has not a spark of grace.’ And 
if you urge that fallen nature is not thus prolific of 
good—that of thorns men do not thus gather figs, 
nor of a bramble bush gather they grapes—that, if a 
certainly redeemed and certainly baptized man, 
living in all the ordinances, private and public, of a 
Christian church and family, shows himself mindful 
of Christ’s commands and a follower of Christ’s 
example, you are bound to assume an influence above 





man’s, and a secret spring of spiritual grace—then 
you are in danger of being charged with an utter 
ignorance yourself of the thing spoken of—you can- 
not yourself have tasted with your first lips this 
mysterious communication ; for, easy as it is to under- 
stand the doctrine of the cross, only the privileged 
few can so much as guess at the doctrine of the Spirit. 

Such may be man’s view: it is not the view of 
Christ. If I have told you “things on the earth,” 
and ye believe not—and the things which He had 
told were those of the birth by water and by the 
Spirit—how shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things—and those heavenly things are the giving, 
and the lifting up, of the Son of Man, for the world’s 
rescue, and the world's reconciliation ? 

I must notice, in illustration of the view thus 
opened, the express language of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, in which the inspired writer, whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or St. Luke, reproving the sluggishness 
of his readers in making advance and progress in the 
life of God, bids them leave the elements of Christ’s 
doctrine, and go on, God helping them, towards per- 
fection. Amongst these elements he confidently sets 
the doctrine of baptisms and of laying on of hands; 
what are these, but the very matters here classed by 
Christ Himself among the earthly—the new birth of 
water and of the Spirit—the first washing of regene- 
ration, and the subsequent confirming of the in- 
dwelling Spirit? And what, again, is the “ perfec- 
tion,”’ the strong meat, the solid food, to which the 
same apostolical teacher invites them to press for- 
ward ? what but the profounder study of the fulfil- 
ment of Mosaic type and Levitical shadow in the 
atoning work and mediating office of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—the very topics, in other words, of which 
Nicodemus is here warned, that, by reason of their 
greater difficulty and greater mystery, they are, to 
the doctrine of regeneration, as heavenly things in 
comparison with earthly ? Holy Scripture is its own 
interpreter, and in this instance not least the Epistles 
are to the Gospels what the Prophets are to the Law 
—a commentary, a key, and an illumination. 

2. Can we now, in the second place, at all explain 
and account for the inversion of which we have 
spoken ? this altered estimate of the mysteriousness 
of the two things, regeneration and propitiation—the 
work of the Spirit and the work of Christ ? 

It is not, we may be well assured, that the great 
change which alone can fit a man for God’s king- 
dom is either discoverable by man in its nature, or 
cognizable by man in its process, or, least of all, prac- 
ticable by man, in whole or in part, in its realization. 
It is not, assuredly, in any one of these senses, that 
our Lord speaks of it as a thing on the earth. The 
work of the Holy Spirit is as much above reason—in 
other words, as truly a revelation—as is the work of 
Christ. The work of the Holy Spirit is, in its pro- 
gress, as much a secret thing—so far as the hand 
which moves, and the influence which is exercised— 
as the deepest mystery of redemption, of absolution, 
of propitiation. The work of the Holy Spirit is as in- 
dependent of man’s interference, as incommunicable 
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to man’s agency, as far above out of man’s reach, 
whether in the way of comprehension or of inter- 
ference, as can possibly be the Divine effectuation of 
the atonement and the sin-bearing. It is not in these 
respects, assuredly, that the work of the Holy Spirit 


is here spoken of as earthly. 


We may suggest two or three reasons for the appli- 


|| cation of the term earthly to so great, so divine a 
|| mystery. 


First, the idea of a spiritual influence has many 
obvious illustrations from human experience. What 
is life itself, us we live it below, but a perpetual 
putting forth, and a perpetual taking in, of that mar- 
vellous authority of mind over mind which is so 
happily denominated, from its gentleness and gradual- 


|| ness and almost insidiousness of working, by a term 


derived from the flowing in of a liquid, a fluid, an 


|| unresisting yet resistless element ? Every day, with 


our will or without it, we are exerting this authority, 


|| andaffected by this authority, toan extent which makes 
|| it the power which movesthe world. Mind acts upon 
mind, through the thousand channels of speech and 








action—through reasoning, through affection, through 

example, through shame, through fear, through 
| love—swaying the will itself this way or that, and 

causing the conduct, the language, the feeling of 
|| mankind, to be in countless respects not only dif- 
|| ferent from, but contrary to, that which it would 
| have been without it. Therefore, with such experi- 
i ences around and within us, there can be no ante- 
| cedent improbability in the idea of an influence more 
|| intimate still—the influence of God Himself affect- 


|| ing the mind and soul of His creatures. 


And when, again, we take into account the man- 
ner in which we are all, of necessity, indebted to the 
| power of God as the Creator and Preserver and con- 
|| tinual Benefactor—insomuch that, apart from revela- 
tion, man has been made to feel himself to be God’s 
| offspring, and to acknowledge that in Him he daily 
lives and moves and has his being—there can be 
|| nothing incredible, scarcely anything difficult, in the 
| thought that the inward life also, the life of reflec- 
|| tion, and motive, and feeling, and will, may be capable 
| of a direct influence for good from the mind and spirit 
| of its Author—may be quickened into new vitality, 
| and refreshed with new comfort, and directed into 
| new fields of action, by an impulse straight from above, 
| as powerful in its operation as it is beneficent in its 
| design. 

There is this third thing also. Although the work- 
ing of God’s Spirit in the regeneration of His moral 
| creature is secret, of necessity, in its process, it is yet, 
as surely, cognizable in its effects. The wind blow- 
ing where it listeth, carries with it no evidence whence 

| it cometh: its course is vague, fitful, wilful: some- 
| times it shifts suddenly, as if to baffle conjecture as 
‘to its home and its coming forth: but there is always 
| this, “thou hearest the sound thereof.” Even so is 
| it with every one that is born of the Spirit. The 
influence is secret—the effect is visible. When you 
see a man changed from natural into spiritual—when 
| you see the proud man humble, the irritable man 








gentle, the worldly man religious, and the churl 
bountiful—then you have before you proof and evi- 
dence of God’s omnipotent presence, such as almost 
carries the matter into the region of sight, and justi- 
fies the application, to a fact otherwise so inscrutable, 
of the epithet which Christ uses, when, by comparison 
with one other mystery, He calls this not heavenly, 
but a thing on the earth. 

And yet once more: the doctrine of the Spirit 
was “earthly ” to Nicodemus for this reason, that he 
could not read his Old Testament. Scriptures, of 
which he was a professed doctor and interpreter, 
without finding it there, in the Psalms, at least, and 
the Prophets, not in type or similitude, but in ex- 
press phrase likewise. He, a master of Israel, must 
know the thing spoken of. Not as it was to be known, 
by actual gift, some two or three years later, to the 
Church of the Cross and the Resurrection—still as 
an experience of which prophets, and kings, and 
righteous men under the old dispensation had enjoyed 
more than the foretaste, and for the perfection of 
which they had been taught from the beginning to 
look forward to the Redeemer’s coming and the 
Messiah’s reign. 

For these four reasons, amongst others, we may 
understand the application of this strange word 
“earthly,” “on the earth,” to the things of which 
Christ had already spoken to his new hearer—the 
mysteries of grace and of the new birth. 

How different the topics which follow! At first 
sight, so far less mysterious—for was not the hu- 
manity of Christ a real humanity? was He not 
truly manifested in the flesh? was not the mighty 
sacrifice accomplished below, amidst audible crying || 
and visible tears, drops of blood falling from a | 
mangled body, and the cross itself uplifted on a 
mount that might be touched ? 

And yet, when we turn from that which cannot || 
occupy too much, but may engross too exclusively, || 
the Christian contemplation—when we turn, I say, 
from the human to that which the human enshrined, | 
in the mystery of Christ’s Person—from the Fece 
Homo to the Ecce Deus, from the Word made flesh to 
the thought of the temple of His body—when we | 
take in the whole of that which Christ was about to 
speak of, can we not, on reflection, perceive why He 
should say that it was a more heavenly, a more 
inaccessible, a more mysterious doctrine, even than | 
the other—even than the working of grace and the | 
individual regeneration ? 

For, first, I will venture to say that the very thing | 
itself, the giving of the only begotten, the lifting | 
up of the Son of Man—in other words, a Divine 
incarnation first, and then a Divine suffering—is an 
absolutely incomprehensible revelation. The more 
men argue over it—and from the beginning the 
Church did argue over it, and was forced into many 
refinements of definition in order to exclude positive 
error and mischief in the very life of souls—the 
more are they in danger of “darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge.” We are not intended, 
it may be, to enter into the depths of these secrets— 
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not now, at all events, if hereafter. At present we 
do best to hold together in our minds, by a tenacious 
resolution, the two opposite elements of the mighty 
truth, the Godhead and the Manhood, the suffering 
and the majesty, the original equality with the 
Father, and the “ self-emptying”’ into the form and 
conditions of the created. It is all that we can do. 
We want both; the loss of either is the loss of all. 
But surely in the difficulty of that necessity, in that 
effort beyond our strength, to grasp without defining, 
to apprehend without comprehending, the two in- 
congruous ideas, God and suffering—we do see al- 
ready something of a reason why Christ Himself 
should call this, by pre-eminence, a heavenly thing, 
a revelation which none could make but He who 
alone had “seen”? it—seen it in the bosom of the 
Father, and seen it before the world was ? 

But if the Divine Passion itself is an inscrutable 
mystery, how much more the connection between 
that suffering and man’s release! How much more 
that purpose for which chiefly the suffering was de- 
vised, and without the accomplishment of which that 
suffering was in vain! There may be a superficial 
facility in putting into words the supposed mode and 
method of the Divine act of Redemption ; there may 
be in this manner of expressing it, or in that, more or 

| less of plausibility, more or less of ingenuity, of veri- 
' similitude, and of satisfaction; but, after all, we shall 
| return in the end, as to our alone point of rest, to the 
| plain, bold, sustaining terms, Gospel, Word, Message, 
| Announcement, Proclamation—tidings sent from God 
to the soul which He hath made, by a Messenger 
divinely accredited, calling it a heavenly thing, a 
| thing which he only knows who has been in heaven— 
|| He only who, even in the days of his flesh, is in 
| heaven still! Beside the wonder of the Divine Pas- 
| sion, beside the mystery of that Passion availing to 
| make propitiation, beside the marvel of the declara- 
tion, “‘Beholdthe Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world,’”’ even the revelation of an inwork- 
ing, an indwelling Spirit, becomes a thing easy of 
apprehension, an earthly thing beside a heavenly. 

And if these considerations explain in some degree 
the strength and emphasis of the term here before 
us in its application to the great sacrifice, there is yet 
one more—as noticeable, I think, as any—and that is, 

the essentially incomprehensible nature of the indi- 
vidual appropriation of the sacrifice; the necessary 
privacy and mystery of that absolution which God 
grants to the sin-accused and self-despairing soul 
which flees for refuge to the one hope set before it in 
the Cross of Jesus Christ. The work of grace shows 
itself by infallible signs ; men can take knowledge of 
such an one that he has been with Jesus. But the 
absolution is not only (like that) the act of God alone 
—for who else can either forgive sins or communicate 
grace ?—but it is also an act of which there is no direct 
evidence below. One man has it, and knowsit not— 
|, thinks himself too unbelieving, too sinful, too utterly 
| unworthy, counts it too good for him, and lives long 
(perhaps even dies) unassured of pardon, though he 
|! even has it; another relies upon it but too confidently, 


| stance, of the world-wide Atonement to the personal 





| in the bosom of God still. 


| that I must live a good life. 








and hasit not. The whole matter lies, in its individual 
application also, in the region of heaven. Itis one 0! 
the heavenly things, of which earth can take no cog- | | 
nizance. Not only the Divine Passion, and not only | 
the connection between that Passion and the Propitia- | 
tion, but also the application, in the individual in- | | 


} 


Justification, is one of those secret things which He 
only knows, which He only can tell, who both shared 
the eternal counsels, and even when upon earth was || 


3. We have only time now to press upon ourselves, | | 
in conclusion, the thought of the heavenliness, as || 
Christ Himself calls it, the essential and especial un- 
earthliness, of this revelation of the one all-sufficient 
sacrifice made by our Lord Jesus Christ for the sins 
of the whole world—and (let each one say) for my 
sins, even mine. 

Have we not, in this one question of Jesus Christ | 
now before us, a key to all that unbelief—that grow- 
ing and strengthening infidelity—on this momentous 
subject, which is making the hearts of the faithful at 
this time so deeply sad ? 

“Tf I have told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not ; how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things ?”’ 

Christ tells us of the need of Divine grace to change 
us into new men, if we would enter God’s kingdom 
—and we believe not that. We say, “Yes, I know 
that I must be moral—that I must do my duty— 
But I can secure that 
for myself. Conscience will do that; right reason 
will do that; good principle, firm resolution, strong 
effort will secure that. It is weakness, it is vacilla- 
tion, it is cowardice, to look out of myself for help. 
Enfeeble us not by talking of man’s impotency—of 
the alone help of God.” Christ has told us the 
earthly thing—the thing which brings its sign with 
it—the thing which is by comparison easy of credit : 
and we believe Him not! Nature refuses grace: the 
spirit of man declines the aid of the Spirit of God. 
Who then shall wonder if the same unbelief, if a 
double portion of the same unbelief, shall spread 
itself into the region of the heavenly? Who shall 
wonder if the scoffer at grace be a scoffer at atone- || 
ment—if he who sees not why he should need the || 
Spirit sees not—still less sees—why he should need || 
a Saviour? Yes, he condescends to pay compli- 
ments to the moral teaching of the Gospel; to declare | 
it to be good and wholesome, equal, perhaps superior, 
to the best ethics of a human philosophy. But is 
that faith ? Gospel morals it accepts because it has || 
them without the Gospel! Let Christ speak of || 
heavenly things, and it will mock Him to his face! | 
Let Christ say, “God so loved the world that He 
gave his only-begotten Son, that the world through 
Him might be saved ’”’—and modern infidelity will 
stop her ears. How should it be otherwise? This 
is not a revelation only; it is a mystery too. It || 
carries with it but the authority of a Christ already | 
believed in. First believe in Him, and then believe 
His Word. 






































|| Hawk the pale moths cf winter? 
|| At best, the flying gleam, the flying shower, 
The rain-pools glittering on the long white roads, 
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| To sailors lounging on the lonely deck 
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Men and brethren, partakers of a fallen nature, 
conscious day by day of sin and corruption, struggling 
after a light, after a rest, which the world offers 
not—put not from you this revelation of the unseen! 
Though the doctrine of the Cross is an unearthly 
doctrine—foolishness to men’s wisdom—an offence to 
human pride—yet in it alone there is heavenly 
strength. Take itas a message from God Himself; 
take it as a comfort; take it as a hope; take it as a 
strength ; believe it, grasp it, try it, live it; live as 





one whose sins are forgiven him for the sake of Jesus 
Christ—as one to whom God has sent a personal, a 
secret assurance that He has taken off from him the 
burden of guilt, and made atonement for it all in 
the Divine passion of the God-Man—and assuredly 
in you also, as in thousands and tens of thousands 
before you, the saying shall be made true, “ If, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
death of his Son, muck more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life !”” 


Cc. J, VAUGHAN. 





CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


How will it dawn, the coming Christmas-day ? | 
A northern Christmas, such as painters love, 
And kinsfolk, shaking hands but once a year, 
And dames who tell old legends by the fire ? 
Red sun, blue sky, white snow, and pearled ice, 
Keen ringing air, which sets the blood on fire, 
And makes the old man merry with the young, 


Through the short sunshine, through the longer 


night ? 

Or southern Christmas, dark and dank with mist, | 
And heavy with the scent of steaming leaves, | 
And rose-buds mouldering on the dripping porch ; 
One twilight, without rise or set of sun, 
Till beetles drone along the hollow lane, 
And round the leafless hawthorns, flitting bats 
Welcome then, 


And shadows sweeping on from down to down 

Before the salt Atlantic gale: yet come 

In whatsoever garb, or gay, or sad, 

Come fair, come foul, *twill still be Christmas-day. 
How will it dawn, the coming Christmas-day ? 





Beneath the rushing trade-wind ? Or to him, 


| Who by some noisome harbour of the East, 


| Watches swart arms roll down the precious bales, 





| Who stand, like Jacob, on the virgin lawns, 
And count their flocks’ increase ? ‘ 


| Shall dawn in glory, and solstitial blaze 


| Gay flowers beneath their feet, gay birds aloft 





Spoils of the tropic forests; year by year 

Amid the din of heathen voices, groaning 

Himself half heathen? How to those—brave hearts! 
Who toil with laden loins and sinking stride 

Beside the bitter wells of treeless sands 
Toward the peaks which flood the ancient Nile, 
To free a tyrant’s captives? How to those— 

New patriarchs of the new-found underworld— 


To them that | 
day 


Of full midsummer sun : to them that morn 


Shall tell of nought but summer: but to them, 
Ere yet, unwarned by carol or by chime, 

They spring into the saddle, thrills may come 
From that great heart of Christendom which beats 





Round all the worlds; and gracious thoughts of youth ; 


Of steadfast folk, who worship God at home ; 
Of wise words, learnt beside their mothers’ knee ; 
Of innocent faces, upturned once again 


| In awe and joy to listen to the tale 
| Of God made man, and in a manger laid : 


May soften, purify, and raise the soul 


| From selfish cares, and growing lust of gain, 


And phantoms of this dream, which some call life, 
Toward the eternal facts ; for here or there, 
Summer or winter, ’twill be Christmas-day. 


Blest day, which aye reminds us, year by year, 
What ’tis to be a man: to curb and spurn 
The tyrant in us: that ignobler self 
Which boasts, not loathes, its likeness to the brute, 
And owns no good save ease, no ill save pain, 
No purpose, save its share in that wild war 
In which, through countless ages, living things 
Compete in internecine greed.—Ah God! 
Are we as creeping things, which have no Lord ? 
That we are brutes, great God, we know too well : 
Apes daintier-featured ; silly birds, who flaunt 
Their plumes, unheeding of the fowler’s step ; 


| Spiders, who catch with paper, not with webs ; 


Tigers, who slay with cannon and sharp steel, 
Instead of teeth and claws ;—all these we are. 


| Are we no more than these, save in degree ? 


No more than these ; and born but to compete— 
To envy and devour, like beast or herb ; 
Mere fools of nature ; puppets of strong lusts, 


| Taking the sword, to perish with the sword 


Upon the universal battle-field, 
Even as the things upon the moor outside ? 

The heath eats up green grass and delicate flowers, 
The pine eats up the heath, the grub the pine, 


| The finch the grub, the hawk the silly finch ; 


And man, the mightiest of all beasts of prey, 
Eats what he lists :—the strong eat up the weak, 
The many eat the few; great nations, small; 
And he who cometh in the name of all 

Shall, greediest, triumph by the greed of all ; 
And, armed by his own victims, eat up all; 
While ever out of the eternal heavens 

Looks patient down the great magnanimous God, 
Who, Maker of all worlds, did sacrifice 

All to himself. Nay, but himself to one; 
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Who taught mankind on that first Christmas-day, Oh, blessed day, which givest the eternal lie 
What ’twas to be a man; to give, not take ; To self, and sense, and all the brute within ; 
To serve, not rule; to nourish, not devour ; Oh, come to us, amid this war of life ; 

To help, not crush ; if need, to die, not live. To hall and hovel, come ; to all who toil 











‘And kinsfolk, shakipg hands but once a year.” 
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In senate, shop, or study ; and to those Come to them, blest and blessing, Christmas-day. 
Who, sundered by the wastes of half a world, Tell them once more the tale of Bethlehem ; 


Ill-warned, and sorely tempted, ever face The kneeling shepherds, and the Babe Divine ; 
Nature’s brute powers and men unmanned to brutes. | And keep them men indeed, fair Christmas-day. 








Cc. KINGSLEY. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. 
By Taz DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Ir seems to me that, in these days, our thoughts | that do I: and the evil which I would not do, that 
||on the Christian Conscience want reviewing and | doI not.’’ Manifestly, this is no impossible suppo- 

clearing. Its origin, its description, its operation, | sition, but one which is often, though not ordinarily, 
jand present extent of influence, on public and private | realised in fact. 
opinion and action, may perhaps profitably be made | What have we now obtained? Why this: that | 
matter for an essay. my practical will, the ruler of the acts which I do, 

“The good that I would, I do not: but the evil and the non-acts which I refuse to do, lies open to 
| which I would not, that I do.”’ (Rom. vii. 19.) Who | two distinct influences—one drawing it upward, in 
|are these two—the I that desires—the I that acts ? | the direction of good and to the avoidance of evil, 
| Not two persons: for it is one and the same Paul | the other drawing it downwards, in a direction which 


























'|that both desires and acts.. Nor can we say that 
both are the simple and consistent doings of one and 
| the same person. ‘There is a complication, there is a 
| conflict, there is a coercion. A desire to act in one 
| way arises within : this desire is thwarted, and action 
| is hindered. A reluctance to act in another way is 
| felt: the reluctance is overborne, and action takes 
| place. And this is not as when the body refuses the 
| bidding of the will; when energy is suspended by 
| excitement. Those conflicts, those defeats, are tem- 
| porary: but this is enduring. Those are between 
| the flesh and the will : this is within the will itself. 
| For in this description, there are two wills. We 


| will one way, we act another way. But no man can | 


| be properly said to act without willing: the motion 
| of conscious action is voluntary, abstinence from 
| that motion is voluntary also. So that within the 

man isa will saying, “I will,’ and protesting against 
| the will which is carried out in action: sitting, so to 
| speak, bound, and witnessing its own defeat. And 

when we come to inquire about this deposed, this 

frustrated will, there can be no question that it is the 
| nobler, the higher of the two, though it be thus de- 
| feated. For it bears testimony for good and against 
| evil: whereas its victorious adversary thwarts the 
good, and carries out the evil. 

So then we find ourselves in the presence of these 
two phenomena in man: a higher will, a nobler con- 
sciousness, testifying to good, protesting against evil, 
but overborne; and a lower will, a less noble con- 
| Sciousness, putting aside the good, choosing the evil, 
and commonly prevailing. And we may observe 
that both these are resident in the inner man, not be 
longing the one to the inner, the other to the outer. 
However the lower will may become entangled with, 
and enslaved by, the bodily emotions, it is yet a de- 
cision given not in nor by the body, but -in and by 
the mind. 

But now let us go a step further, and let us sup- 
pose that in some given case the higher will obtains 
|| the mastery, and that the word of command which 
the mind gives to the body to act or not to act, pro- 
ceeds not from the lower will but from the higher; 
or, if necessarily from the lower, then from the lower 
subordinated to and absorbed into the higher. Let 
us suppose, in other words, a state of things which 
would be expressed by “The good that I would do, 








| lassitude, or the desire of quiet broken by nervous | 


may lead to the adoption of evil, and to the avoid- 
| ance of good. And there can be no question that | 
| this my practical will emanates directly from, and || 
is the expression of, my personality: that it is the || 
| exponent of myself. But let us advance a step further || 
in this preliminary examination. This practical 
will, of which we have spoken, is the result of thought, 
is the issue of determination. Are thought and de- | 
termination peculiar to man? Certainly not. Every | 
kind of organized animal life, in its measure and after 
its kind, possesses them. The practical will may be | 
as limited as in the oyster, or as free as in the eagle ; 
but it is equally in obedience to it, that conscious | 
animal action takes place. In man, of all animals, 
its capacities are greatest; but its nature is not dis- | 
tinct. In man, with all its intellectual powers and 
wide-reaching susceptibilities, it is but-the animal | 
soul; in the lowest organized being, with all its 
narrowness and dulness, it is the animal soul still. 
The Grecks, in their wonderfully accurate language, 
expressed by the same term (ux, psyché), the soul 
of man which he has to save, and the life of the 
reptile which man crushes under his foot. And it | 
would have been immensely for our profit if we had | 
done the same. For then we should have under- 
stood what very few now do understand, the true 





nature, the true place, of this our intellectual and | 
emotional being. We then should have read in our | 
Bibles not only, “ Whosoever will save his life | 
shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life for my | 
sake, shall find it;’’ but also (for the same word is 
used), “For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own life? Or what shalla 
man give in exchange for his life?’’ For it is this 
life of man that carries his practical will, with all 
those motions of intellect and feeling which set it at | 
work: it is the life, which is mysteriously bound up | 
with the body, and which is reft from it at death: it | 
is this life, which if a man spend upon God and 
upon good, he shall save to life eternal. Infinite | 
misunderstanding, infinite mischief, has arisen from 
confounding this animal soul of man with his im- 
mortal part. We hear frequently, in fact it is the 
usual and still commonly-received notion, that man 
is compounded of two parts, the mortal body, and tho 
immortal soul. ‘Whole sermons, whole treatises, pru- 
ceed on this view of man. Books of argument have 
been written to prove the immortality of the soul ; 
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and have been for the most part written in vain. 
The reasons alleged have been acute enough in 
themselves, but capable of the easiest refutation. 
The soul, it was maintained, was immortal because 
it was indivisible, or because of some of the functions 
which it performs independently of the body in 
which it dwells. It was easy to see that this, if it 
proved anything, proved too much. For how is my 
animal soul more indivisible than the animal soul of 
my dog? And what faculty have I that, after his 
| kind, he has not? No consideration of this sort in 
fact proved more than the pretty conceit of our meta- 
physical poet,— 
“ Thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 

| There is absolutely no reason for believing, if man is 
compounded only of body and soul, that he continues 
| to exist after this present life. The powers and 
| faculties of the soul decay with the decay of the 
| soul. The same blow which ends the corporeal 
organism, ends also the existence of animal self-con- 
sciousness, which, as far as we know from any in- 
| ductive argument, is bound up with that organism. 

Even the witness of nature herself was against this 
twofold division of man. We do not, we cannot, 
| account ourselves a mere higher form of the brute, as 
on this theory we must do. For according to it we 
| differ from the brute only in degree of intelligence 
| and higher bodily endowment, and not in any matter 
| of kind atall. Whereas it is the impregnable con- 
| viction of our race, unaffected by any adverse theories 
of philosophers, that between the lowest intelligent 
man, and the highest intelligent animal, there is a 
gulf fixed, impassable by any mere intensification or 
depreciation of existing faculties. 

And wherein does the difference consist, that places 
man on the one side of this gulf, and the brute on the 
other? man on the heavenward side, the brute 
on the earthward? Wherein, but in this, that 
whereas man and the brutes have body and soul in 
| common, man has a third and higher part, which 
none of the brutes possesses ? 

And this third and higher part is, man’s spirit’; 
that portion of him in and by which he is conscious 
of God. No created being on this earth is conscious 
of God, but man. 

“ Of all the creatures, both on sea and land, 
Only to man Thou hast made known Thy ways, 


And put the pen alone into his hand, 
And made him secretary of Thy praise.” 


And he is thus conscious of God, not by virtue 
of a higher degree of that which he possesses in 
common with the lower tribes of animal life, but 
by virtue of something which he alone is endowed 


| with. No mere animal has a conscience. An 
animal may be trained, by hope of reward and 
fear of punishment, to simulate the possession of a 
conscience—to behave nearly as if conscious of right 
and wrong. An animal may be acted on by its affec- 
tions, all situated in the animal soul, so as to lead it 
| to consult, to be united to, even to anticipate, the 
wishes and feelings of another animal, or of a human 





master ; but no animal ever knew wrong as wrong, 
or right as right; ever shrunk from inflicting pain 
on principle, or practised self-denial except emotion- 
ally. Conscience, the source of the will that would 
do the good, that would not do the evil, is entirely a 
function of that nobler part, the spirit, which man 
possesses exclusively. ‘ 

How do we know this? What has enabled us 
to detect, to describe, to reason upon, this higher 
portion of the threefold nature of man? I answer, 
We know it by revelation. Holy Scripture has 
revealed to us not God only, but our own nature. 
This its threefold division was not recognised, was 
not perceptible, by the Greek philosophers. Wonder- 
fully accurate and keen as were their investigations, 
they could not attain to this discovery, for it was 
altogether above them. Neither, again, was it entirely 
made known in Old Testament days ; nor could it be, 
in the gradual unfolding of God to man, and of man 
to himself. It is matter of Christian revelation. 
We are first let ‘nto the secrets of our own nature, 
when the entire redemption and renewal of that 
nature are disclosed. 

And in this disclosure, the Christian Scriptures, as 
they stand entirely alone, so are they throughout 
consistent with themselves in asserting this triple 
nature of man. In fact, this consistency is kept in 
all the anticipatory notices in the Old Testament also. 


From the first description of man’s creation, to the || 


latest notice of his state by redemption, the Scripture 
account of him is one and the same, and is found 
nowhere else. The body, created by the Almighty 
out of the dust of the earth; the divine nature 
breathed into this body already organized, by God 
Himself; the animal soul, common to man and the 


brute creation, expressed by the same term in speak- || 
ing of the brutes and of man, carrying his personality, || 


being that which he was made to be, “and man be- 
came a living soul.” 

I cannot refrain from further commenting on this 
very important description, because the comment lies 
so directly in our course of making plain this matter. 

Man became this living soul. This was his cha- 


racteristic: this was the hue which his being took. || 


He became this living soul, connected in its upper 


} 





portion with the Divine spirit breathed into him, || 


connected in its lower portion with the organized | 
body, with the inlets of the senses, with the earthly | 


and the bestial. Let us mark this well. He was notat || 
first mainly spiritual, but mainly animal; an exam- || 


ple, not of the spirit that gives life, but of the soul, 


that lives by life given. This, we are told by St. Paul |) 
in his grand reasoning on the words, was necessary : || 
necessary, that the man should not be put first into || 
the sphere of the spiritual, but into the sphere of the || 


soulish, animal, nature. If we may venture to sup- 


ply the link missing here, we should say it was ne- || 


cessary, because all God’s works have an upward 
progress, not a downward. Our race had to emerge, 
not to be submerged: from being headed by an 
Adam who was a living soul, to be headed by an| 
Adam who is a life-giving spirit,—not véce versd. | 
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Well then, what followed? Man being thus con- 
| stituted, drawn upward, drawn downward,—himself, 
so to speak, standing on the platform of the animal 
life,—the downward influence’ prevailed; the solici- 
tations of sense overcame the pleadings of the Father 
of his spirit. And what has been the result? Had 
the spirit prevailed, life would have been his charac- 
teristic: the Divine Spirit would have endowed with 
\| immortality the animal soul, and its vessel the body ; 
but, the flesh having prevailed, death became the 
| characteristic. The earthly body was not lifted 
| above its natural infirmity of decay; the animal 
{| soul, with its emotions and its intelligences, passed 
into a living death, bereft of the leading light of the 
| spirit, and having left only light enough to make its 
darkness visible. The spirit, the informing, guiding, 
elevating principle, shrunk up and dwindled almost to 
nothing. And in this shrunken and dwarfed state 
the spirit, the nobler part of man, has continued : 
not extinguished, but subsisting, as the comparison 
| has been aptly made, in the same way as certain 
| rudimental organs subsist in bodies which use them 
not. Man has been, everywhere and in every age, 
animal, or, as Scripture would say, psychical,—the 
creature of his animal soul, not of his divine spirit; 
led by reason, led by imagination, led by emotion, 
but not led by consciousness of God. And yet, 
stunted as man’s spirit was and is, it has never been 
extinct, nor has its voice been utterly silenced. Even 
when its higher functions have been in abeyance, it 
has testified by the conscience. Right, because it is 
right, has been approved, even by men who did not 
practise it; wrong, as being wrong, was disapproved, 


|| even while it was being done. 


But I said that conscience, in the ordinary natural 
man, does little more than make the darkness 
| visible; and so itis. Even in the savage, the spark 
remains smouldering, but nothing more. As man 
rises in civilisation, and in the training of the in- 
tellect, the spark brightens and spreads, but it is a 
| spark still. It possesses no guiding light, no warming 
power. In Christian lands first, it breaks into a 
flame, and begins to enlighten and cheer, because 
there first it is that the law of the Spirit of life sets 
men free from the law of sin and death; there it is 
that man’s spirit is revivified and endowed with its 
proper growth, no longer stunted and dwarfed; is 
put into union with Him who is the principle of all 
life and all growth, and in virtue of that union be- 
| comes partaker of His prerogative, and, with Him, is 
| waiting for all things to be put under its feet. 
| It isa grand and a glorious thing, this higher and 
| nobler part of man, dwelling in perpetual sunshine ; 
this, of which we may say, almost with the poet, 
that— 

“Its great bright eye most sil 
Up to the ome is on ed 
looking evermore above the letter of law to its 
| spirit; casting its bare arms, free from the fetters of 
precedent and human tradition, ever up into the pure 
| blue sky; feeling for love, feeling for truth, feeling 
for justice :—a grand and glorious, but a wayward 





and a fitful thing: slumbering for centuries in 
nations, dormant for long years of a man’s life; but 
when it wakes, when it speaks, leading, at any 
cost, however perilous, straight into conflict, straight 
into solitude, straight into bereavement. 

A strange thing too; for it may speak ever so 
low, and armies cannot silence it. Its utterances may 
savour of folly, or of imprudence, or of inaptitude for 
practical life ; but they drop like seeds into the great 
heart of mankind: they fashion policies, they rule 
empires: that which was erewhile shouted as the 
nickname of an enthusiast, that which was just now 
branded upon the flesh of a martyr, shall before long 
glitter in gems on a sceptre, and float out to the 
breezes as the righteous emblazonment of a realm. 
And a fearful and a dangerous thing it is too; fur 
in the midst of successful iniquity, or disregarded 
equity, let it but lift up its voice, and brave men turt 
cowards; let but one note of that voice be heard | 
from the lisping tongue of a child, and bold workers 
of wrong, and busy toilers for gain, and the world’s 
idols, and the world’s idlers, shrink and shrivel up, 
as if the icy north had blown upon them; because 
they know that a power, swifter than the telegraph, | 
and keener than the lightning, prints all its words 
in that book of remembrance, which the angel shall 
hold open when all mankind shall meet before | 
God. 

But we must not treat of man’s conscience, even | 
in Christian countries, as being infallible, or univer- 
sally enlightened. It is clear in its testimony, it is 

| 





trustworthy in its verdict, only in proportion as men 
have become Christians. In every Christian land 
there are a certain number of persons, greater or less | 
according to the purity or corruption of its Chris- | 
tianity, who form, as it were, the focus of the bright 
light of the Christian conscience. Sometimes they | 
are banded together, and acting on the public: but 
this can only be where the utterance of opinion is | 
free. And even in such lands, the men of pure and | 
clear Christian conscience often know not one another, | 
and work not together. They are separated by bar- | 
riers of rank, or of sect, or of other circumstance; | 
and it is not till God’s Providence has made utterance | 
inevitable, that it is discovered how irresistible a 
power was gathering in secret. Thoughts that it 
would take a bold man to utter on a platform to-day, | 
may to-morrow be carried like a tide-wave over the 
land, and may the next day have become a confessed 
basis of national action. Of course, in lands where 
utterance is not free, the Christian conscience is re- 
pressed and borne down. But even there, it is, in the | 
long run, repressed and borne home in vain. Like 
the up-bursting of the boiling granite from the cen- | 
tral heat, it will find its way through the chinks and 
leaks of the thickest and tightest impost of artificial 
rule; or, if it cannot, it will end by up-heaving and 
shattering in a moment the compacted crust of ancient 
and prescriptive wrong. | 
But our immediate concern is happily not with re- 
pressive despotisms. We dwell in a land which is | 
of all lands the freest as to this matter. The Chris- | 
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tian conscience here may utter its voice, and act un- 
restricted on society. It is as thus free, and as thus 
acting, that we have to consider it. The winning of 
this its charter of freedom has been, of all others, 
the work which we as a people have had to do in 
the world. In many of the elements of a nation’s 
greatness, others may have surpassed us ; in arts, and 
in arms, it would be mere vanity to vaunt ourselves 
as first in the world ; but in this one thing we stand un- 
approached and unrivalled—that of all the nations, we 
alone have thoroughly come to understand the rights 
of the Christian conscience, and are in the main act- 
ing according to that our understanding. And from 
the moment when our eyes begun to be opened to 
these rights, we among the nations have taken the 
lead in bringing about moral changes, and reforms in 
the direction of the gentler feelings of humanity, in 
the practice of men. We have had our seasons of 
torpor, nay, our seasons of apparent retrogression : 
but. even these latter were preparing the way for 
advances yet to come, bringing about their own re- 
action in the Christian mind of the people. And in 
some of these periods, retrogression and progression 
have remarkably acted on, and prepared the way for, 
each other. The assertion of the right, made as it 
was by imperfect men, who imagined, as those who are 
impassioned always will do, that man’s wrath works 
God’s right, contained in itself elements of wrong ; so 
that while the right was waxing strong and becoming 
the axiom of the nation, the wrong, even while it 
was being wrought, was raising for itself adversaries 


and so preparing men for another assertion of the 


right on the other side. We might find striking 
examples of that which we are asserting, in the great 
struggle of the seventeenth century. There can be 
no doubt that the Cavaliers, amidst much that was 
foul, and unjust, and unfaithful to God’s law, had on 
their side also a noble spirit of chivalrous loyalty and 
love of constituted rule. There can be no doubt, 
again, that their adversaries, while none can admire 
their close and narrow views, and their superstitious 
adherence to the ill-understood letter of Scripture, 
yet were endowed with a grand sturdiness and un- 
bending independence of spirit; were men who, first 
and best of their time, knew and valued the inner 
testimony of a God-fearing conscience. What has 
been the result? We have inherited the chivalrous 
loyalty of the Cavalier, we have inherited the un- 
flinching independence of the Roundhead. The Briton 
is a strange, but surely a happy, compound of the prin- 
ciple of obedience and the principle of resistance. 

I might draw further illustration of these remarks 
from what has happened since the date last referred to. 
But space admonishes me to hasten onward ; and be- 
|| sides, I am not writing in order to praise the achieve- 
ments of our national conscience. I am no optimist in 
this matter, as willere long be discovered. It is only 
that I may have ground to start from, that I state these 
facts—that I go on to acknowledge our sense of that 
which the free utterance of the Christian conscience 
|| has done for us. There is no use in denying that it 
has accomplished great benefits in our own times, and 





that it is going on even now to accomplish more and 
greater. It spoke, and the fetters dropped from the 


bondsman; it spoke, and the lifted weapons of | 


alienated friends fell down powerless, and the vaunted 


code of worldly honour was torn to shreds amidst || 


the scorn of mankind. It spoke again, and man’s 
ill-judged restrictions no longer denied free course to 
God’s provision of food for the great human family. On 
another dark place of our national life has its bright 
light long been turned. Age after age, the hosts of 
its army of truth have been, as it were, circling the 
“strong cemented walls” of the fortress of our 
national intolerance; year by year battlement and 
bastion are crumbling down, until at last the pon- 
derous ruin shall fall, and the righteous nation which 
keepeth the truth shall enter in. 

All this I thankfully acknowledge: but I submit 
that these are only partial triumphs, only flashes 
in the midnight, compared with what ought to 
be, what might be, the result of the spiritual life 
which is growing and bearing fruit among this great 
people. Whole realms of thought and action are as 
yet in utter darkness, as far as any illumination by 
the Christian conscience is concerned. And this, 
with the light shining in the midst of them. Look 
at private life, look at public morality: and what a 
strange disparity appears. 
lack in our land of the pure clear life of the spirit of 


There is, thank God, no | 


man, led in the light of God’s countenance, guided by | 


the gentle whisper of His Spirit. Thousands of 
British families are thus guided, thus travelling, walk- 
ing on in the Spirit through temptation to victory: 
Christian parents, Christian lads and girls, Christian 


children, fearing God, and obeying God. Butwhere, | 
when we look abroad over public morality, shall we | 


find an exercise of the conscience of this Christian 


nation, at all in proportion to its undoubted individual | 


and family life? Shall we seek for it in commerce ? 


Where shall we find it, to cite an example from the | 


things of our day, in any public action taken with 


regard to the stupendous failures occurring, through | 
what every Christian man must call by the plain name | 
of dishonesty ? Echo may well answer, ‘‘Where?”’ | 


when public walls can receive, and public assemblies 
applaud, studied apologies for men who have been well 
called “high-minded and honourable pickpockets,” 


men who have brought ruin on the unhappy thou- | 
sands who have been simple enough to trust them. | 


Shall we find the working of the Christian conscience 


in those who tell us that such evil doers “must not be | 


blown upon,” for fear the salvage from their wreck 
should be lessened ? 


I wish we were able to say that unprincipled com- | 


mercial conduct was discouraged and dying out among 
us. 
case. 


not confess. 











But I much fear that this is far from being the || 
I fear that the number of instances is even | 
multiplying, in which the family is upheld in opulence, || 
and is respected and looked up to for high Christian || 
example of charity and good works, while the head || 
of it is increasing the gains, whereon this benevolence || 
is fed, by means which he could not justify, and dared | 
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If we regard public conduct in another great 
matter of honour and trust, I fear our idea of the 
power of the Christian conscience among us will 
hardly be strengthened. It would be difficult of 


|| belief if reported in a written history, that the 


English legislature is continually passing enactments 


|| against the practice of bribing electors for their 


' votes, and that a great portion of those who pass 
| these laws deliberately and systematically violate 


|| them every time that the occasion occurs. And on 
|| the other hand it would be hardly credited that there 














| are in almost every constituency a certain number of 
| persons, patent to all, and distinctly defined, whose 


votes are known to be purchasable by money. No 
one presumes to justify this state of things, yet no 


|| one concerned appears really earnest in wishing to 
|| put an end to it. That there would be great difficulty 
'| in doing so, is not to be alleged in excuse. Conscience 
|| when once awakened, does not stick at difficulties. 


It is only where a compromise with evil is resolved 
on, that their existence is put forward to palliate in- 
action. 

But let us raise our eyes higher—from secular to 
religious life. Let us ask whether in the practice of 
the churches of this land the Christian conscience 
speaks clearly and is obeyed. 

What is the state of things among us in England ? 
Tam asking the question not with any view of passing 
a criti¢ism on existing arrangements. I take them as 
accomplished fact—as the basis of what I have to 
remark. We have in England one form of Church 
established, and in connection with the State. We 


| have many other forms existing as voluntarily asso- 


ciated bodies; existing by recognised right of the 
Christian conscience. This recognition has, histori- 
cally, not been arrived at without considerable diffi- 
eulty, and a struggle which has lasted for ages. 
Though a legitimate and necessary corollary from the 
principles of our Reformation, it was not seen to be 


|| Such by the dominant party, till the course of Pro- 


vidence proved too strong for the self-will of men. 
We began by persecuting in order to enforce con- 
formity ; we advanced to a meagre and ungracious 


|| toleration ; and, notwithstanding that our noncon- 


forming brethren have now, thank God, acquired 
equality of civil rights, at this point of ungracious 
toleration we for the most part remain still. The 


|| State has been more recognisant of, more loyal to 


the Christian conscience, than the Church, which 
ought to have been its most jealous and watchful 


guardian. Nothing is more strongly impressed on 
|| my mind, when I look over the religious state of 


England, than that we, who are members of her 


|| Established Church, have need to face the whole im- 


portant question of our relations to Nonconformists, 
with a view to a re-adjustment, in the light of the 
Christian concience, of our words and our acts re- 
specting them. There is a very wide basis of doc- 
trine, there is a still wider basis of Christian morality, 
on which we are absolutely atone. As far as those 
bases extend, our aim is identical. We may not be 


-able to work together; our instruments may be dif- 





ferent; our tastes may be incompatible. Allow the 
utmost force to these considerations ; and the utmost 
force also to the consideration, that our very differ- 
ences are themselves points of conscience, and that 
we are bound to stand up for them, and not to merge 
nor compromise them. Still, allowing all this, it 
seems to me that there is no justification for the 
present alienation of affection, the present virtual 
suspension of intercourse, the present depreciating 
tone and manner, which prevail on the part of English 
Churchmen towards Dissenters, and towards Churches 
which differ from ourselves in organization. That such 
a tone does prevail, needs, I suppose, no proof; but 
how far it is carried can hardly be imagined but by 
help of illustration. In the last number but one of 
a weekly Church newspaper, occurred the following 
sentence, forming part of a review of a work by Dr. 
Preuss, a Lutheran divine holding a distinguished 
academical office in Berlin: ‘ His position, as a 
member of a body of religionists without the pale of 
the Catholic Church, naturally places him witliout 
the range of the Church’s sympathies.” It would be 
difficult to say whether the insolence, or the ignorance, 
of this sentence be the greater, or whether both be 
not surpassed by its utter opposition to the whole 
spirit of our Blessed Lord and his Apostles. The 
confession implied in the words “ without the sym- 
pathies of the Church”’ is, I need hardly say, a sign 
that he who makes it has yet to learn his first lesson 
in the nature and attributes of that Church of Christ 
of which he speaks so flippantly. If her sympathies 
be not with all whom Christ died to save, she has 
deserted the office to which He appointed her—that 
of Leing His body, and the habitation of His Spirit. 

There lies at the root ofall this arrogance a 
most mischievous, but I grieve to say a widely pre- 
valent fallacy. "We of the Church of England have 
absolutely no right to assume our own form of church 
government to be the only lawful one, and to look 
askance upon other forms, whether in England or else- 
where. We have not this right, because we distinctly 
proclaim, as to all things required of necessity to be 
believed, an appeal to Holy Scripture ; and in Scrip- 
ture as much, or as little, is found for one form as for 
another. If depreciation of Nonconformists is ex- 
cused on the ground of our possessing superior means 
of education and endowment, then the plea itself in- 
volves a violation of the dictates of the Christian 
conscience; for, if the fact be as stated, it is mainly 
owing to our having excluded our brethren from the 
national advantages which we ourselves possess ; and 
it is high time that such exclusion should come to an 
end. 

We have, I conceive, a curious example of the per- 
version of conscience in the English Church, in the 
fact that a large and increasing party of her members 
are at this time agitating for union and intercommu- 
nion with the Roman and Eastern Churches, from 
both of which we aré separated by important doc- 
trina) differences—that this desire for union is jus- 
tified by them on the most solemn grounds, as fur- 
nished by the words of our Lord’s own intercessory 
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prayer, and yet that no mention whatever is made of 
any desire for union, on the basis of mutual allowance 
of differences, with our Christian brethren in the 
British islands. 

I have believed it not out of place to treat of 
these matters in these pages,.because they affect us 
all, Churchmen and others, alike. It is impossible, 
with the present rapid transmission of knowledge by 
the press, but that such movements as are now 
going on in the Church of England should excite 
emotions adverse or favourable in every intelligent 
mind: as it is also impossible but that the effects 
of any deadening or awakening of the Christian con- 
science in the Church of England should be felt, for 
evil or for good, among other religious bodies also. 

Being persuaded of this, I go on to notice one 
more fact which serves, in my opinion, to show any- 
thing but a healthy state of the ecclesiastical con- 
science among ourselves. It is, that in connection 
with the High Church movement of the last thirty 
years, there has sprung up, and has now become 
widely prevalent, a sort of dealing with words which 
I know not how to characterize except, again, by the 
plain epithet “dishonest.” The shortest description of 
this method is, that it consists in interpreting rules 
and formularies so as to suit a pre-arranged theory, 
not in accordance with fair dealing and common 
sense. In many instances of this which might be 
given, the data whereby to arrive at the true mean- 
ing of the words in question were abundant, and suffi- 
cient for all men’s common sense: it was well known 
what the framers of the words wished to secure, and 
what they wished to prevent: to any ordinary ear, 
their words plainly expressed both: but because those 
words admit of some far-off and undreamt-of sense, 
we are called upon to believe that this, and not the 
meaning which grammar and history alike attach to 
them, is to be received by us. Simply for the sake of 
illustrating my meaning, I quote a crucial instance. 
The framers of the Articles of the Church of England 
had said that “‘the Romish doctrine concerning purga- 
tory was a fond, vainly invented thing.’ No man 
in his senses need be told that their intention was to 
condemn the doctrine altogether, and that the epithet 
“Romish” was prefixed in order to identify the doc- 
trine condemned with that commonly known in this 
country. Not so, said our special pleaders; we will 
take the words differently : it is the Romish doctrine, 
and no other, which is here stigmatized : therefore if 
we can find any other doctrine about purgatory 
which is not Romish, that is not here condemned: 
and by not being condemned, is left open for English 
Churchmen to hold. As if a man should say that, 
because the second commandment runs, “ Thou shalt 
not make to thyself any graven image,” if a man 
did not make a graven image to himself, but got 
another man to make it for him, it would be no 
breach of the commandment. This, which I have 
quoted, was one of the earliest specimens of the non- 
conscientious mode of arguing; it occurred in the 
famous Tract No. 90 of the Tracts for the Times. 
But it is only a fair specimen of the interpretations 





ever since, and now, put forth in abundance by the 
same party. As far as regards the interpretations || 
themselves, they might safely be left to the contempt. | 
of mankind. The only importance attaching to them 
is, that they form part of the recognised tactics un- | 
blushingly avowed by a powerful body of learned 
and able men in our land: and I ask whether this | 
can be the case, without a wide-spreading and bale- | 
ful effect on the Christian conscience of the realm P 
When I see the tortuous and disingenuous advances 
of the party which adopts these practices, and 
at the same time contemplate the paralysis of the 
commercial conscience already noticed, together with 
those other indications that we know the good and 
follow the worse, I cannot help feeling that some 
among us who think that they are doing God’s work, 
and the Church’s work, have, and will have, more to ' 
answer for than they suspect. 
There is another matter; one on which the Christian | 
conscience of all the churches in our realm needs 
awakening. I mean the duty of bringing our | 
Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures into closer 
proximity to the text in which those Scriptures were || 
written. This has become a matter of very serious 
import. It is now well known to most persons of | 
any information and intelligence, that there are very || 
many passages in which our version either represents | 
a text which is not the genuine one, or misrepresents | 
that genuine text in rendering it. We are reading 
and preaching on, as the word of God, sayings which || 
are demonstrably no part of that word: we are || 
giving to its texts meanings which any scholar can || 
see they will not bear. We of the Church of England 
are using two different versions of the Book of |) 
Psalms, in one of which are some verses that yield | 
no assignable sense in themselves, and some, the 
sense of which flatly contradicts the sense of the 
corresponding verses in the other version.* And yet 
both these versions, the one asserting, the other deny- || 
ing, the same fact, are read and preached from ! 
indifferently. | 
I know it is the custom to depreciate and minimise | 
the importance of these variations and errors. And || 
this is one of the very things of which I complain. || 
I never saw this method of argument followed || 
without very great unfairness. Not to mention that 
in the esteem of those who set the highest possible 
value on Scripture, no assignable deviation from its 
actual meaning ought to be a trifle,—it is distinctly 
not the fact, that the variations and errors are of 
slight account. In very many parts of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, the inattention, on the part of our trans- 
lators, to the force of words and the accuracy of 
constructions, has rendered the Apostle’s argument 
unintelligible to English readers. And the first 
duty of a faithful expositor is to assure his hearers, 
on his own authority, that St. Paul does not say 





* As an example of the former kind: can any acute- 
ness extract sense from Ps. lviii. 8 in the Prayer-book 
version? As an example of the latter, — compare 
Ps. cv. 28 in the two versions. 
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what they read in their Bibles, nor mean what those 


English words would appear to convey. 


Nor can I regard as any more conscientious the 
miserable argumont against touching the Authorized 
Version, which is often raised on the ground of ex- 
pediency. There is danger, we are told, in unsettling 


the minds of those who simply rely on their English 


sibles as the word of God. I am amazed at hearing 
For 
what abuse, for what dereliction of unwelcome duty, 
may it not be made an apology? And even if we 
descend to its own cowardly level, and begin to 
weigh expediencies, which of the two, think you, is 
the greater danger—manfully to meet the present 
unsatisfactory state of things by an authorized revi- 
sion, or to allow a text which we vaunt as the word 
of God to be continually either held back because it 
will not bear examination, or brought into doubt and 
contempt by being disavowed from our pulpits ? 

And the matter is one not presenting any insuper- 
able difficulty. Let a Royal Commission (for I see 
no other way of gaining for the new version the 
same authority as the old possesses)—let a Royal 
Commission call together the most capable men out 
of all reformed denominations, and set them on this 
work, and (I speak from having been engaged in it 
with others of differing views and habits of mind) 
they will be astonished how soon practical terms of 
agreement will be arranged, and a basis of operations 
settled. There are few things that I hope and 
pray for so much, as that He who has men’s hearts 
in His hand, would cause the conscience of His 
Churches to awaken to this their bounden duty. But 
alas, while I hope and pray, there are few things 
which I less expect. There seems to have settled 
down on our Churches such a spirit of secularity and 
timidity, especially with regard to the treatment of 
Scripture, that I cannot see the faintest prospect of 
such a work being undertaken in our time. 

And now, in drawing towards a close, I must say 
something of the Christian conscience in individuals. 
Let us remember that, the higher and more delicate 
the organ, the more liable it is to be strained or de- 
ranged. And the more so, beyond doubt, if it happen 
to have been thoroughly put out of order and action 
before. Now both these are the case with the Chris- 
tian conscience. It is a limb which has but newly 
come out of paralysis, but it is a limb which has 


our whole weight to sustain, and of which the 
finest and most delicate work is required. No 


wonder if it be soon enfeebled, soon strained and dis- 
terted. it needs training forits work; it-needs care- 
ful tending, and strict watching. We are account- 
able for the healthiness of our consciences, and have 
no right to play tricks with, or to neglect them. We 
are far too apt to forget that conscience is not a vague, 
ever-shifting thing, but is judged by the fixed rule 
of God’s revealed will. One man’s conscience, he 
supposes, leads him to persecution; another man’s 
conscience leads him to charity. In this extreme 
case, perhaps, few of us would maintain that both 
were right: but in cases quite as plain if fairly re- 














| thousand miles with me in my buggy. 





garded, we do continually maintain this. We suffer 
ourselves quite to forget that saying of Scripture, 
“There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, 
but the end thereof are the ways of death.” And 
even while we are quoting and urging this fact, we 
frequently behave as if we thought men’s consciences, 
and especially our own, infallible. It must be plain 
to all that the general practical issue of this last 
consideration ranges very wide. But so far as it | 
affects us individually, its lesson is soon stated. And | 
that lesson is, self-distrust, and its two great fruits, 
modesty and charity. We are very apt to be over 
confident in matters of conscience. We have been 
brought up to think this or that; or, we have for | 
ourselves, independently of our bringing up, arrived 
at this or that conclusion. Therefore, we say—and 
the young mind is especially apt to say it—therefore 
my view is right, and I will make it matter of | 
conscience, and nothing on earth shall stir me from 

it. It is a sore temptation, and a gricvvous hindrance 

of usefulness, this starting in life with decided opi- | 
nions. Show me a young man whose views and | 
maxims are all cut and dried, and I will show you 

one whose years of strength will be spent, at the best, | 
in getting rid bit by bit of his sham wisdom; who 

will not be ready for Providence’s work, till his more 

modest compeers have ‘half done their allotment of 

it. Conscience has its duties as well as its rights; | 
and its first duty is towards itself. It is set to rule 
us, not despotically, but constitutionally; not by 
strong arbitrary commands, but by mature and well- 
grounded decisions, given according to the laws of 
our nature, and the leadings of Revelation and Pro- 
vidence. It is just as much trifling with conscience 
to obey its fitful whispers when it grumbles about 
trifles, as it is to disregard its voice when it warns us 
in more serious matters. Its healthiest discipline is 
to be found in the exercise of plain manly common 
sense. And as this is true of all times, so is it espe- 
cially of our time. In many cases, our views of men 
and things are too artificial. I was struck the other 
day with the parting word of one of the excellent 
American bishops who have been with us this autumn. 
My friend is what is called a missionary bishop—one 
whose work it is to travel for months over the wilds 
of Arkansas, and set up prayer and preaching where 
neither was ever heard before. He had been some 
days my guest, and as we walked to the train which | 
was to take him away, he said, “I'll tell -you what 

would do you a vast deal of good, and that’s two | 
You here are 
too civilised by half; you want some good honest 
barbarism put into you, and you would get along a 
vast deal better.” Good honest barbarism: that is, 
I suppose, a way of looking at things themselves | 
direct, and not through the mist of eight centuries of 
institutions. Well, I believe we do want some of 
this kind of barbarism; only we can’t get it as bar- 
barism ; we can’t put back the historical clock, nor 
can we make the stream of Providence run upwards 
to its source. We must get at the result by simple 
honesty and single purpose; by a casting off of 
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| 
timidity and time-serving, and being bold for truth ; 
by ourselves going back, in every social and religious 
| question, past the mere runnel-pipes of sect and pre- 
cedent, up to the fountain-heads in God’s everlasting 
| hills 


I must apologise for having dwelt so much on the 
more serious, and I fear less generally interesting, por- 
tions of my subject. That subject might have been 
| taken in various social aspects, and illustrated by in- 
cidents of our daily life. I might have brought before 
my readers the constant and admitted petty breaches 
of the rule of conscience, in which we live, and by 
which most of us suffer. Which of us, if he thought 
honestly over the day, could go to bed at night quite 
| clear of having dealt hardly with some neighbour’s 
reputation, of having exaggerated some fault of a 
friend, or extenuated some fault of his own? We 
might also have noticed faults which we-call by the 
somewhat milder epithet “ unconscionable,” and 
among theu, the inroads on time and on good nature 
daily and relentlessly perpetrated by average men 
and women :—the case of the “won't detain you a 
moment” man, who is sure to occupy half your 
morning; the platform speaker, whose “one word 
more and I have done,” is the sure prelude to a 





dreary half hour of incoherent platitudes; the 
preacher who, though he knows that half an hour 
would be better for his people, for himself, and for 
his subject, yet somehow always gives them three- 
quarters. We might have satirized those numerous 
little compromises with the thing that is not, which 
are spread thick over our habits of visiting and 
greeting one another ; those lies to which I can only 
concede the epithet “ white,” inasmuch as they cer- 
tainly are unblushing. We might have dwelt, one 
by one, on those pious frauds and one-sided represen- 
tations prevalent among our religious coteries, where- 
by the same honest zeal, if it happens to be with us, 
is made out to be angelic, if against us, diabolic. 

All these and many other of our weaknesses and 
inconsistencies, would have to be touched on in any 
full treatment of my present subject. I thought it 
best to put that subject before my readers in what I 
believed to be its true position, to give them its de- 
finitions and laws, and to illustrate them by a few of 
the graver examples furnished by passing things. 

Whether what I have written be approved or dis- 
approved, if it shall have excited thought and in- 
quiry on so serious a matter, my object will have 
been gained. 





% 
A GENTLE wind of western birth, 
From some far summer sea, 
Wakes daisies in the wintry earth, 
Wakes thoughts of hope in me. 


The sun is low ; the paths are wet, 
And dance with frolic hail ; 

The trees, whose spring-time is not yet, 
Swing sighing in the gale. 


Young gleams of sunshine peep and play ; 
Thick vapours crowd between ; 

’*Tis strange that on a coming day 
The earth will all be green. 


The north wind blows, and blasts and raves, 
And flaps his snowy wing : 

Back! toss thy bergs on arctic waves, 
Thou canst not stay our spring. 


It. 

Up comes the primrose, wondering ; 
The snowdrop droopeth by ; 

The holy spirit of the spring 
Is working silently. 


Sweet-breathing odours gently wile 
Earth’s other children out ; 

On nature’s face a hopeful smile 
Is flickering about. 


When earth lay hard, unlovely, dull, 
And life within her slept, 

Above her heaven grew beautiful, 
And forth her beauty crept ; 

And though tears fall, as fall they will, 
Smiles wander into sighs, 

Yet if the sun keep shining still, 
Her perfect day will rise. 
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Il. 
The sky is smiling over me, 
Hath smiled away the frost, 


Clothed with young green the patient lea 
With buds the wood embossed. ; 


The trees yet shut not out the sky, 
It sees down to the flowers ; 
They lift their beauty fearlessly, 
They hide in leafy bowers. 
This day is yours, sweet birds; sing on ; 
The cold is all forgot ; 
Ye had a dream, but it is gone : 
Pain that is past, is not. 


Joy that was past, is come again ; 
And if the summer brings 

New care, it is a loving pain, 
That broods instead of sings. 


IV. 

Blow on me, wind, from west and south ; 
Sweet summer-spirit, blow ! 

Come like a kiss from dear child’s mouth, 
Who knows not what I know. 


The earth’s perfection cometh soon ; 
Ours lingereth alway ; 

We have a spring-time, have a moon, 
No sunny summer-day. 


Rose-sprinkled eve, gold-branded morn, 
May still poor Nature’s sighs ; 
To us a higher hope is born— 
We rest in that we rise. 
But at the last a sapphire day 
All over us will bow; 
And man’s heart, full of sunlight, say, 
“Lord, ’tis thy summer now.” 
GEORGE MAC DONABD. 
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| enough: and the phenomenon admits, perhaps, of 
| explanation only. On the one hand, it is plain that 


consistently be employed in treating of Christianity 
| from what is termed the orthodox point of view; 
| and the offence which many have taken on this ac- 
| count has, in such cases unhappily, put a dead stop 
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Parr I. 


By THE RIGHT HON. 


No anonymous book, since tho “ Vestiges of Crea- | of thought has made it so repulsive, as to insure its |, 


tion” (now more than twenty years old)—indeed, it 
might almost be said no theological book, whether ano- 
nymous or of certified authorship—that has appeared 
within the same interval, has attracted anything like 
the amount of notice and of criticism which have 
been bestowed upon the remarkable volume entitled 
“‘Ecce Homo.” 

Probably we should have to travel much further 
back in order to find a work which having drawn | 
forth commendation so warm, and censure so sharp, | 
had both acquired the one and incurred the other 
from the most directly opposite quarters. The fact, 
however, is undisputed, and the instances familiar 


some explanation, though it may perhaps be a partial 


the author repeatedly uses language which could not 


to any real investigation of the work in its general 
bearings. Or if the process has been continued, yet 
a determined adhesion to fixed and unelastic modes 





* “Ecce Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work of 





Jesus Christ.” 8vyo. Macmi 4 ) 
7S vo acmillan & Co. 1866. 


| 
W. E. GLADSTONE. | 


ending in thorough-paced condemnation. On the 
other hand, what is loosely called society, and is re- 
presented by the literature, if not of the age, yet of 
the moment, has been making of late much of what 
may be termed proud flesh ; a sign of ungoverned 
effort, and of life indeed, but of somewhat crude and 
disordered life. Into this tissue of proud flesh the 
work cuts, perhaps more deeply than any other pro- 
duction of recent years; not by direct insertion of 
the knife, but by bringing home to the reader's 
mind, with a wonderful force and freshness, this im- 
pression, that there is something or other called the 
Gospel, which, whatever it be, as was said by an old 
poet of the divinity, has very strong, and what may 
even turn out to be very formidable, claims not 
merely on the intellectual condescension, but on the 
loyal allegiance and humble obedience of mankind. 
To drive home this impression to the heart and 
mind of the nineteenth century, now already grown 
elderly and growing old, disturbs the self-compla- 
cency of a mind determined upon comfort, and natu- 
rally enough constitutes a grave offence in the views 
of those to whom the chequered but still noble fabric 
of actual Christianity, still casting its majestic light 
and shadow over the whole civilised world, is a rank 
eyesore, and an intolerable grievance. 

This offence, serious in itself, is attended with ag- 
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gravating circumstances. There is a tone of fami- 
liarity, to say the least, at the outset of the volume, 
and particularly in the preface, which naturally tends 
to raise hopes that the history of Him to whom so 
many lands, and so many ages, have bowed the knee, 
is to receive a very free handling. And, indeed, the 
author, it is observed, actually by implication calls 
himself a critic. He apparently proposes “to accept 
those conclusions about Christ, not which church 
doctors or even apostles have sealed with their autho- 
rity, but which the facts themselves, critically weighed, 
appear to warrant.” And yet this “ critic,’ for- 
sooth, we by-and-by discover, does not conform to 
the first law of theological criticism, which seems to 
be with many not far from this: that every question 
of history or creed, hitherto held affirmatively, and 
now admitted to examination, isto be determined inthe 
negative. Or more pointedly, he does not conform 
to the canon which Dr. Strauss lays down as a pos- 
tulate, if not an axiom, in his “ Life of Christ com- 
posed for the German People,’’* where we have the 
following proposition: “A personality, which on one 
side indeed is of a man, but on the other a being of 
higher order, a God or Son of God, and which, though 
born of a human mother, is begotten of no human 
father, such an object we hand over to fable and to 
poetry, but never think of making it the theme of a 
serious historical treatment.’ This staggering pro- 
position our author does not adopt: nay, he believes 
in miracles, or at least has registered no vow to dis- 
believe them.’ Now this seems like taking the shib- 
boleth of a party, and then turning out no better 
than a traitor in the camp. In fine, to the ab- 
solutely stereotyped forms both of faith and scepti- 
cism, to the “high and dry” believer, and to the 
“high and dry” non-believer, the author of “Ecce 
Homo” has been a most unacceptable visitant, for 
apparently he has caused to both a good deal of vague 
perturbation. 

This, however, as has been said, is but a partial 
explanation, especially as regards the objector on the 
side of orthodoxy. To him in particular this volume, 
quite apart from those occasional offences (as we will 
| call them) of language that have already been 
mentioned, delivers a most serious challenge. Un- 
coubtedly it exhibits the character of our Lord on 
the human side. It purports to show, and it actu- 
*: ally shows, Him as a man: and it leaves us to see, 
through the fair curtain of His manhood, what we 
may. The objection taken to this mode of treat- 
| ment, in substance, perhaps amounts to this: that 
| our Saviour is not a mere man, but is God made 
| man; and that he ought not to be exhibited in any 
| Christian work as a man only, but as God and man. 
| And justice compels us to add that those who chal- 
| lenge the author of “ Ecce Homo” on this ground 
| are not always persons whose judgment can be sum- 
marily put aside on the score of bigotry and blindness. 

Now, as to the matter of fact, the simple question, 





* “Das Leben Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet.” 
Von D. F, Strauss. 2 Autlage, Leipzig, 1864. P. 1. 





namely, whether this writer exhibits our Saviour as 
man only, let the objector, at any rate for argument’s 
sake, have his way. It is plain that, to say the least, 
the human aspect so predominates in this volume, as 
to be at first sight almost the only one. But on 
the rights of the case, as distinguished from the bare 
matter of fact, there is much to be said. It is very 
difficult, it is, humanly speaking, almost impossible, 
to maintain a just balance, together with a close 
union, between two ideas of such immense disparity 
as God and man: the wailing infant, and the 
supreme Creator: the Victim of Death, and the 
Lord of Death: the despised of all, and the Judge of 
all. Heresy from an early date cut the heart of this 
difficulty by denying the divinity of Christ. The 
Christian Church, with its force undivided, and its 
attention concentrated on subjects of controversy 
which then were as conspicuously few as they were 
profoundly vital, did indeed make good for itself a 
clear and solid theological standing-ground, in strict 
correspondence with the idea of an Emmanuel, or 
God with us. But the student of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, or even the mere cursory inspector of the 
records of a few of the councils of the fourth century, 
knows that it was not until after many a fearful, and 
even what, to human eyes, might seem many a giddy 
reel, that a nearly unanimous Christendom settled 
down upon acentre of gravity in doctrinal expres- 
sion, which has been perfectly stable through all the 
vicissitudes of fifteen hundred years, and which to 
all appearance nothing can now shake, except there 
come a shock under which all definite Christianity 
shall crumble. This combined belief in the divinity 
and humanity of Christ has survived the impact and 
strain of all the convulsive forces which rent East 
from West; or as the Eastern Christians would, with 
more show of reason, say, West from East; which 
then broke off from the great Western mass so many 
integral parts of its articulated structure; and which 
have profoundly disorganized so much even of what 
they did not actually sever. Yet it is very difficult 
for the subjective Christianity of individuals, or even 
for systems, to maintain with precision the equili- 
brium which has been so laboriously won for its 
members by the action of the early church. In the 
Roman communion it has long seemed to observers 
from without, as if much of what belonged to the 
humanity of Christ in the first forms of Christian be- 
lief, and according to the common creeds, were vir- 
tually intercepted by devotion primarily addressed 
to intermediate objects, and too often apt to rest 
there. In England, and, as some think, still more 
in Scotland, there is on the other hand a tendency 
among imperfectly informed Christians practically 
to merge the humanity in the divinity of our Lord, to 
underrate or overlook its continued existence and 
action, in some cases even to suppose that it termi- 
nated with the theophany, or manifestation of the 
Divine Person in the flesh. 

If this be so, then, perhaps, on the part of a book 
like ‘‘Ecce Homo,” it may be right to retort a 
friendly expostulation, and to intreat objectors to 
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|| consider with themselves whether their impatience 


of a detailed picture of our Lord in his humanity is 


| really so unequivocal a sign of orthodoxy as they 
| suppose; or whether, on the contrary, it may rather 
| be a token that the religious mind among us has, 


from want of habitual cultivation, grown dry and 
irreceptive on that side of the Christian creed, so 


| that the kind of writing which they encounter with 
| rebuke and suspicion is the very kind which is needed 


to bring us back to the full vigour of that mixed 
conception of the character and person of our Lord, 


| which in reality forms, according to the acknow- 
| ledgment of nearly all communions of the Christian 


name, the central idea of the Christian system. 

It may, however, be further said, and it may even 
be true, that the author of “Ecce Homo”’ does not 
throughout handle the subject of our Saviour’s hu- 
manity with the care and caution of language which 
would be observed, and ought to beobserved, by asound 
believer, not to say by a trained theologian. And this 


| form of the indictment brings us at length near, by 
| the reply which it suggests, to that which, speaking 
| without any special information, and merely using 


the materials of judgment which the work supplies, 
we should take to be the true position of the writer, 
and the legitimate office of the work. 

In his brief preface the author of “‘ Ecce Homo” has 
informed us that he wrote it for the satisfaction of 


| his own mind. The work then was the work of one 


who felt his way, and made his road as he went along ; 
it was a tentative work, and a tentative work can ill 


|| afford to be judged by the rules applicable to one 
| which is didactic. The didactic writer is in posses- 


sion when he begins of all the knowledge with which 


| he ends; the tentative writer gathers as he goes. 
| The first is bound by the same rules all along; the 


other enlarges the scope of his vision at each step he 


| makes, and may naturally and justifiably have em- 


ployed language and assumed a tone when he com- 
menced his labours which would be unbecoming from 
the more advanced position that he occupies at the 
close. Nor ought he of necessity to go back upon and 
recast his diction, so as to give himself one colour 
and one attitude from first to last; for if he did so 
he would be likely to efface from his composition those 


| lineaments of truth and nature on which its effect 
| a8 a whole might in great measure depend. For in 


such a work, which is essentially a work of self-edu- 
cation, that which, above all things, the reader ought 
to see is the progression of effect, which the study of 
the subject, exhibited in the composition of the book, 
has had upon the mind of the writer. He should be 
placed in a position to measure with some accuracy 
the distance between his author’s point of departure 
and point of arrival; and, in order that he may do 
this, he must know the actual whereabout of the one 
as well as of the other. Now the very language by 
which the author of “Ecce Homo” has, it may be, 
pained or startled the minds of numerous readers, may 
perhaps be no more than a true index of the unformed 
but upright state of mind in which he addressed him- 
self to a subject never it would seem effectually brought 





home to his understanding through those channels of 
tradition and authority which with most of us have 
been the earliest, and with some it may be feared the 
only, avenues of access for the Christian religion to 
our intellects as well as to our hearts. 

I ought perhaps to ask pardon from this most able 
and honourable writer for the freedom of these as- 
sumptions, which cannot plead as their warrant any 
knowledge except such as has been derived from 
the pages of the work itself. Yet, whether they are 
in themselves excusable or not, they may, at least, 
have the effect of accrediting the acknowledgments 
of obligation, and the professions of admiration by 
which they will in the main be followed. 

The chief objection, then, which is thought to lie 


against this work from the side of the ancient Chris- / 


tian belief is, that it exhibits our Lord in His human 
nature, or on the human side of His person only. And, 
as has been observed, probably those who urge this 
objection would follow it up by urging that the 
“ word of truth ” is to be “ rightly divided,” that the 
several parts of religion ought to be exhibited in 
their due proportions, that the severance of its limbs 
is fatal to its vitality, that the licence to teach half- 
truths is all that Falsehood can desire, and that, in 
point of fact, all the havoc made by Exror has been 
effected by the use of this very method. 

Now the answer to this reasoning, so far as it is of 
a general character, appears to be obvious enough. 
The teaching of half-truths is, indeed, indefensible 
and mischievous, when they are taught as whole 
truths. But there is an order and succession ‘in the 
process of instruction; and that which is not good as 
a resting-place may be excellent and most necessary 
as a stage in an onward journey. It was not at the 
commencement of His career, but it was on the 
very evening of His passion that our Lord himself 
was pleased to say to His disciples, “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.”’* Indeed, the negation of this principle would 
throw every established method of acquiring know- 
ledge into confusion, and if enforced and persevered 
in would condemn the human understanding to-a 
hopeless and imbecile sterility. For the doctrine that 
all the parts of a subject must be presented at once 
can only be reduced to practice by excluding from 
view all that is really elevated and advanced, by 
dwelling perpetually in the circle of the merest rudi- 
ments, and by presenting even these rudiments in 
forms which are at once extravagant and stunted. 

Let us allow, then, that the author of “Ecce 
Homo” approaches the character of our Saviour on 
its human side exclusively. This may sound as 
nearly an equivalent to exhibiting our Lord only in 
His human nature. The difference between the two 
will presently, perhaps, become more visible. For 
the present it may be enough to deal with the objec- 
tion only in the first-named of these two forms. 
When s0 stated; the assertion it involves may be 
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true. But the grave question remains, is it really a |} 
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just objection? Can no work which confines itself 
to approaching the character of our Saviour on its 
human side, have its just and proper office in the 
Christian teaching of this or of any period of Chris- 
tian experience ? Or would it be too bold to assert, 
in direct opposition to such an opinion, that, while 
such a mode of treatment is open to no insurmount- 
able preliminary objection, it is one eminently suited 
to the religious exigencies of the present times? Fur- 
ther still. If it be well accommodated to the needs 
of the time in which we live, does it purchase that 


| accommodation by the sacrifice of anything which 
[| “more permanent needs would require? Does it in- 


volve a departure from the spirit of the original and 
great evangelium of the Gospels themselves? Nay, 
does it involve a departure from their very form ? 

In order to answer these questions aright, we 
must humbly endeavour to consider what was, in 
fact, according to the Gospels, the mode and process 


| of manifestation chosen in order to open up the 


|| bosom of that which St. Paul so freely describes as 
|| “the mystery” of God, and to introduce to the world 


| that Messiah for whom not only the pious and the 
| worldly among the Hebrews, each according to his 





own conception, were in active longing, but whom, 
as we know from heathen sources, “an ancient and 
constant opinion rife throughout the East” taught 
even the common run of men to expect. 

For this was no light question. No question of a 
meteor flitting or flaring across the sky, mounting in 
glare, and then descending into gloom. No question 
of an appeal to the rough-and-ready strength of pas- 
sions and of prejudices, which, evoked and organized 
with skill, might have changed the surface, but the sur- 
face only, of society. The astounding fact of the mani- 


|| fostation of the Lord of Glory in the veil of human 


}| flesh may, and does, stagger in some minds the whole 
| faculty of belief. Those minds, however, guided by 
equity, will admit that if this great Christian postulate 


|| be sound, much must follow from it. 


For then we 
must in reason expect to find, not only an elaborate 


| preparation in the outer world for an event which, 
| by the very statement of the terms, dwarfs the dimen- 


aoe eee el la tat tt at 


|| sions of every other known transaction, but likewise a 


most careful adjustment of the means by which, being 
so vast in itself, it could find entrance into the human 
mind and heart. The religion of Christ had to 
adapt itself to the least as well as to the largest forms 
of our life and nature, while its central idea was in 
very truth of such a largeness, in comparison to all we 
are or can be, as to make the absolute distance be- 
tween the greatest of human greatness, and the 
smallest of human littleness, sink into insignificance. 
No more in the inner than in the outer sphere did 


| Christ come among us as a conqueror, making his 


| appeal to force. 


We were neither to be consumed by 


| the heat of the Divine presence, nor were to be 


| dazzled by its brightness. 


God was not in the storm, 


| nor in the fire, nor in the flood, but He was in the 
| still small voice. This vast treasure was not only to be 
conveyed to us, and to be set down as it were at our 
| doors; it was to enter into us, to become part of us, 





and that part which should rule the rest; it was to | 
assimilate alike with the mind and heart of every } 
class and description of men. While, as a moral 
system, it aimed at an entire dominion in the heart, || 
this dominion was to be founded upon an essential 
conformity to the whole of our original and true || 
essence. It therefore recognised the freedom of 
man, and respected his understanding, even while it 
absolutely required him both to learn and to unlearn 
so largely ; the whole of the new lessons were founded 
upon principles that were based in the deepest and 
best regions of his nature, and that had the sanction 
of his highest faculties in their moments of calm, 
and in circumstances of impartiality. The work was 
one of restoration, of return, and of enlargement, not 
of innovation. A space was to be bridged over, and 
it was vast: but all the piers, and every foundation 
stone of the connecting structure were to be laid 
in the reason and common sense, in the history and 
experience, of man. 

This movement, then, was to be a revolutionary 
movement, but only in the sense of a return from 
anarchy to order—it was to reconstitute society upon 
that principle of obedience to the great Father, and of 
correspondence with His will, which had been almost 
effaced from the high places and from the outer aspect 
of the world, and too sorely impaired, even when it 
lingered here and there in some shadowy retreat. But 
while, in this sense, revolutionary as to its aim, it was 
under the strictest restraint as to its means. It was 
tender, careful, and considerate of all that it found in 
the world, neither “ breaking the bruised reed,” nor 
“quenching the smoking flax,’’ respecting so much 
of it as had any title to respect, and enduring with 
much patience, “for the hardness of their hearts,” 
all such evils as could only have been removed at the 
cost of introducing greater evils. 

These conditions of progress were sufficiently se- 
vere. But even these were not all. Provision had to 
be made not only for establishing aright the relation 
of Christianity to the world which it was to conquer, 
but for the subsequent regulation and due balance of || 
the internal forces by which the new community was || 
to live and work. ‘“ Other foundation can no man 
lay than that which is laid, even Jesus Christ.” The 
basis of the kingdom of God was to lie in Emmanuel, 
God with us, God made man, God in a human form, 
assumed and worn for our sakes. Now, this idea was 
not a new one. We know that it was not new to the 
Jew, from the written promises and narratives of the || 
Book of Genesis; from the fourth figure that moved || 
in the fire with the three children ; from the strain of 
prophecy ; and from the oral tradition of the Jews. 
Neither was it new to the Gentile. The old mytho- 
logy of Greece, casting off the worship of the elements || 
to the right, and animal worship to the left, had for || 
its central figure, in a carnal way, that very idea |} 
which the Gospel was to revive in a Christian way— || 
namely, what is called anthropomorphism, or the || 
humanising of its gods, with the counterpart of an || 
equally established deification of its heroes. This 
close union of the two worlds and the two natures 
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had supplied the Greek poets with the chief part of 
their materials, and had been the inspiring principle 


|| of Greek art. Now, the fact that both Jew and 


| Gentile were, each in his own way, supplied with a 
form ready made (so to speak) in the mind, into 
| which the idea of a Divine Deliverer clad in the flesh 
might drop, while on the one hand it gave a facility, 
on the other hand certainly constituted a danger, to 
the infant religion. For the rule itself by which all 


| was to be measured had gone awry—that form or 
| matrix was itself deformed, and in receiving the idea 


was but too likely to deprave and distort it. 

This was so in the case of the Jew, because with him 
Divine dispensations were regarded as fundamentally 
national; and, inasmuch as the foot of the Roman 
was on his neck, the first and leading characteristic 
in his idea of the deliverance to be wrought by the 


| Messiah would naturally be deliverance from the 


Roman supremacy ; restoratioh to that political liberty 
which the Jew of our Lord's time—not the excep- 


| tional, but the ordinary Jew, not the Simeon or the 


| 


Nathanael, but the Annas or the Caiaphas—so in- 
curably believed to be his birthright, that he was able 


|, while claiming as his own a history which contra- 


There 


|| was a danger that, acting in this sense, and accept- 
|, ing the Gospel thus conceived, the Jews would at 
|| once go, as it is well known that the popular fana- 
|| ticism with one or more false Messiahs did go, into 


|| fierce collision with the Roman power. 


In this way 


|| not only would the new religion have been exposed 
|| toan unequal contest of physical strength with the one 
|| great powerof the world, but it would have been placed 


\\ 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


in an entirely false position from the outset as a king- 
| dom of this world, appealing to force and not to reason 
| forits means of rule. It may then be said without pre- 
| Sumption that a necessity of the highest kind existed 
to make provision against that perversion of the great 
Gospel idea among its Jewish recipients which, to the 
vulgar eye, to the eye of the great as well as the little 
vulgar, would have seemed to be its acceptance, but 
which would in reality have been its utter deprava- 
tion and corruption. 
For reasons entirely different, a process not less 
ruinous had to be guarded against in the case of the 
Gentile. The theanthropic idea, the idea of God 


mythology. But the old mythology, which was sadly 
corrupt and sadly corrupting even while it continued 


to be a religion at all. This proposition must be re- 
ceived with some, but not great, restraint. Not 
only under the gross outer husk of an idolatry cover- 
ing a land is it conceivable that there may be in 
the individual mind kernels of residuary belief and 





| 
| 


of humble obedience, but also, when even an idola- 
trous system has ceased to be real for a community 
at large, yet with respect to smouldering sparks of 
a true religious fire, if we are unable to affirm that 
they will still exist, neither must we venture to deny 








| to subdue and to extirpate. 
dicted him in every page, to boast before our Lord 
|| “we were never the slaves of any man.” 








| 


| 





that they may. But, as regarded the mind and 
thought of man at the period of the advent of Christ, 
it is probably little beyond the most literal truth to |} 
say the old mythology had in the time of Tibe- | 
rius Cesar ceased to exist as a religion. The Ro- || 
man letters and philosophy of that date appear to 
leave no room for doubt on the subject. But if this || 
were so, and when along with this there still abode in |' 
the world the speculative idea of manifestations of God 
in human form, associated at every point, as in the |! 
later shapes of the mythology it was associated, with | 
everything most foul and loathsome, how terrible | 
would have been the consequences if the tidings of this 
new and greater Epiphany of a Divine Person had || 
gone forth, so to speak, prematurely, that is to say, | 
if our Lord had found his way, as under the all- | 
admitting system of Roman policy He would have | 
found his way, into the catalogue of accepted di- | 
vinities, before the deep and ‘strong and even stern || 
lines had been effectually drawn, which were to || 
fix an impassable gulph between Christianity and || 
the virulent corruptions that were now in the very || 
heart's core of the popular system, and that it came |! 
It may indeed be said | 
with truth that the Crucifixion would have been a ; 
stumbling-block in the way of such reception as ; 
has been here supposed. This is probably true. ! 
That scratched caricature which was drawn upon |; 
the wall of a vault or chamber of the Palatine | 
Hill in Rome, and by which some Pagan soldier | 
probably mocked the faith of a Christian comrade, |! 
illustrates, more aptly than could any commentary, || 
the declaration of the Apostle that Christ crucified || 
was to the Greeks (and the Greeks at this period 
in every question of mind led, and therefore re- ; 
present, the Romans) foolishness. But the falsified 
idea of an incarnate God, to which reference has 
been made, might, with the full and glorious list of 
the signs and wonders that He did, long before the end 
even of our Lord's brief course, have gone forth into 
the world, and, by its seeming coincidence with the | 
old and first thought of the Hellenic mythology, 
have worked an inextricable confusion, an irreparable | 
mischief. } 
Thus, then, the period of our Lord’s coming, | 
though it was in many points a period of advanced | 
civilisation, was one at which the world was dark, 





made man without ceasing to be God, was, as I have | very dark, in regard to what constitutes either the | 
said, familiar and, indeed, fundamental to the old | abstract truth or the practical form of a religion. 


The pupil of the general eye was contracted; and it | 
had to be trained by truth and care to admit the 


to be a religion, had in the days of our Saviour ceased } light: most of all, to be trained so to admit it, that 


the light, after being admitted, should not become 
darkness, for “ great would have been that darkness.” 
These ideas, however, as I have stated them, are . 
anticipations only, or showings forth of what—with a | 
view to the utmost purity and durability—Christianity 
behoved to be. Such anticipations are of little 
moment in comparison with the facts, or unless sup- 
ported by them. In speaking of the facts, I mean 
simply the facts as represented in the Gospels. Pos- 
sibly the language used by the author of “Ecce 
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Homo,” in his preface, may have created, and also 
may even have warranted, an expectation that he 
was about to undertake an examination of the ex- 
ternal evidence, and of the critical evidence gene- 
rally, for their authenticity and genuineness. It 
implies no disparagement of that sphere of labour, 
or of those who have worked, or who work in it, to 
assert that there is another sphere or office quite dis- 
tinct from it, and perfectly legitimate. It isto 
weigh, not the credentials of the messenger, but the 
nature of the message; to leave for a moment to 
others the seal and superscription, and to take a 
glance at the contents ; to inquire what may be the 
moral and practical evidences of truth which they 
bear upon their front. And I cannot but presume to 
think that this is a business exceedingly important 
even in its critical aspect. For the intrinsic nature 
of the documents, and of the lessons to be derived 
from them, may in itself supply the most powerful 
testimony with regard to their authorship and 
authority, or may, on the other hand, leave or dis- 
close a gap in that testimony difficult or even im- 
possible to be filled. 

It is well, however, to remove out of the way a 
preliminary barrier in the way of a right approach 
to the question how the character of our Saviour is 
exhibited to us in the Gospels. In this country, 
amidst an infinitude of real blessings and solid 
privileges, we have also a fair, and perhaps rather 
a full, proportion of palpable counterfeits, and of 
assumptions that will not fear the application of a 
moment’s thought. For example, because, through 


the mercy of Providence, we have a perfectly free 
access to Holy Scripture, we comfortably assume that 
we are in fact well acquainted with the sacred pages. 
And with this we join another assumption, scarcely 
less comfortable—namely, that, being thus familiar 
with the Bible, we have had and have no concern with 
tradition, which, for us, is supposed to have no exist- 


ence. But we little know the breadth of meaning 
that lies in the word, or the relation in which we 
each and all stand toit. The truth is, that we are all of 
us traditioners in a degree much greater than we think, 
Few, indeed, are there among us whose religious 
belief and system has actually been formed either 
from Scripture as a whole, or even from that limited 
ar] singularly precious portion of it with which alone 
we are at this moment concerned. What we suppose 
to be from Scripture is really, as a general rule, from 
the catechism, or the schoolmaster, or the preacher, or 
the school of thought in immediate contact with 
which we have been brought up; or, perhaps, it has 
come from the pastor or from the parent, and in some 
happy cases by the living and affectionate contact of 
mind with mind. But even then it has been tradi- 
tion ; that is to say, the delivery by them to us of 
truth in a form in which they possessed it, and in a 
form which they deemed the best for us. Now sup- 
pose they were righ{ in the choice of that form: it 
does not follow that what is now the best for us, after 
Christianity has been rooted in the world for nearly 
two thousand years, was also the best shape and the 





best order of instruction for those to whom it was | 
a novelty, and who were to be its first propagators, 
as well as its first receivers. 

Eyen within the compass of the New Testament 
we see the Christian system presented in various 
stages of development by its various books, to those 
for whom they were originally intended. One of 
these, the earliest, is exhibited to us by the three 
first, or, as they are now commonly and conveniently 
termed, the Synoptical Gospels. Another by the 
Acts of the Apostles—a book in which we find our || 
religion advanced to the stage of corporate or col- 
lective action. We find here the first form of that 
great society, the Church, which, under the name of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, our Lord had Himself, not 
established, but predicted. The two remaining stages 
are represented by the Gospel of St. John and the 
apostolical Epistles respectively. As between these | 
it is not now necessary to consider the question of | 
priority. The one may be regarded as crowning the || 
Synoptical Gospels, and the other the Acts of the || 
Apostles. For the apostolical Epistles, together with | 
the Apocalypse, both exhibit in detail the nature || . 
and workings of the Christian society, and supply | 
the most comprehensive model of practical instruc- || 
tion which was given by the earliest and greatest || 
fathers of the Church. {| 

The Gospel of St. John, on the other hand, sup- || 
plies a fourth biography of our Lord. It was certainly 
given to the Church, according to the general judge 
ment of Christendom, after the three other Gospels ; 
and it also presents the teaching of our Saviour under 
a new aspect, much more doctrinal, and also more 
abstract, than that which it bears in the works of 
the Synoptical writers, to whose compositions it adds 
little in matters of fact, unless when special teaching 
was connected with them, or when, as in the two closing 
chapters, the Evangelist had to record circumstances 
immediately connected with the foundation of the 
Church. In this simple description, I seek to avoid 
wholly the controverted questions whether this was a 
supplementary Gospel, intended by its author to fill 
up what his predecessors had left unsupplied of the 
history of our Lord’s life; or whether it was a 
polemical Gospel, written for the confutation of 
heresies then already budding in the Church; or 
whether its aim was one purely didactic, but with 
views more comprehensive and profound than those 
of the preceding Evangelists ; or in what proportions 
and modes either or all of these purposes may have 
been combined in its composition. 

It is quite enough for the present purpose to refer || 
to a matter of fact which cannot be confuted, though 
it may bé, and has been, exaggerated, namely this— | 
that there is a difference between the general strain 
of the Synoptical Evangelists (so far as it is common 
to the three) and of the fourth, and that this differ- 
ence consists in a greater development, in deeper 
soundings, in a higher elevation. 

M. Renan, in his work on the Life of Christ, which 
he himself ingenuously declares to be tae production 
of one who is not, though he has been, in the ordinary 
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sense, a believer,* and which some persons have, as 
I think most unaptly, compared with the ‘ Ecce 
Homo,” treats this difference as destructive of the 
truthfulness either of the earlier or of the later 
picture. To my mind, though there is no real diffi- 
culty in either, the notable correspondence of the 
first three Evangelists would seem quite as apt to 
suggest suspicion as the marked distinctions of the 
|| fourth. Of the fact there can be no question. It 
'| has, if I mistake not, been pointedly noticed by Cole- 
|| ridge; on whose refined and penetrating mind the 
{| Gospel of St. John exercised a most happy influence 

in bringing him to the belief of the accepted Chris- 
|| tian doctrine. But why should it be incredible, or even 
|| strange, that of any teaching whatever, much more 
'| then of such marvellous teaching as our Lord’s, some 
|| elements should pass more easily into some minds, 
|| and others into other minds of a different complexion 
'| or affinity ? The disciple whom Jesus loved has given 
|| us the fullest and deepest picture of His love. But 
|| it has been justly remarked by Dean Alford that 
|| there are scattered over the pages of the Synoptics a 
|| certain number of passages, which are in precise 

correspondence with the general strain of St. John. 
And it cannot be too carefully borne in mind that 
|| while St. John discloses to us a more inward aspect 
of the doctrine of our Lord, and supplies many pro- 
|| positions that we could not direetly gather from his 
|| predecessors, the moral and practical bearings of the 
|| Four Evangelists are in close and thorough corre- 
spondence. They have the very same ethical basis, 
and they go to produce the very same frame of mind 
|| and course of action; and by this very fact, the 
case of the Gospels is for ever separated from any 
true analogy with the rival representations of Socrates 
in the works of Plato and of Xenophon respectively, 
where the ethical bearings of the two systems appear 
tobe widely different, if not altogether irreconcileable. 
But Ihave, perhaps, pursued too long this interesting 
subject, of which a fuller development would on this 
occasion be out of place. 

It is enough for us to perceive that the communi- 
cation of our Lord’s life, discourses, and actions to 








believers by means of the four Gospels was so arranged 





in the order of God’s providence that they should be 
first supplied with biographies of Him which have 
for their staple His miracles and His ethical teaching, 
while the mere doctrinal and abstract portion of his 
instructions was a later addition to the patrimony of 
the Christian church, So far as it goes, such a fact may 
serve to raise presumptions in favour of the author | 
of “Ecce Homo,” inasmuch as he is principally | 
charged with this, that he has not put into his fore- 
ground the full splendour and majesty of the Re- 
deemer about whom he writes. If this be true of 
Hin, it is true also thus far of the Gospels. 

But now let us carry the investigation further. | 
Let us pass from the biographies to the life—from | 
the picture to the Person ; and let us inquire whether | 
in any and in what degree it is true that the method | 
pursued also by Him, and if so then the method 
which an absolute and perfect wisdom prompted, was | 
a method of graduation, a method in which the great 
Christian ideas were presented not simultaneously 
nor in a mass, but with a certain succession, and a 
studied order. If so, and if we can find what it was, 
and if we can also, in some slight degree, perceive 
the advantages it received and the dangers it avoided, 
we shall derive from our humble labour new cause for 
thankfulness and new grounds for contemplating with 
reverence and adoration the providential action of 
the Most High. 

Thus far, then, I have endeavoured to show that the 
method and orderof religious teaching may vary, as be- 
tween the period of first introduction, on the one hand, 
and of established possession and hereditary transmis- 
sion on the other ; that there were reasons in the state 
of the world at the period of the Advent for a careful 
and delicate regulation of the approaches for the new 
religion to the mind of man; and that in the matter 
and succession of the Gospels we may find a succinct 
testimony to this system of providential adjustment. 

It will remain principally to examine how far the 
manner in which the author of “Ecce Homo” ex- 
hibits the picture of our Lord finds analogies and 
support in His own method of teaching ; and how far 
the recurrence to such a method in such a work is well 
or ill adapted to the needs of the time in which we live. 
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{x the Summer Garden at St. Petersburg there 
| stands a monument in which every Russian takes a | 
special interest. It was placed there towards the | 


end of the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, its ex- 
penses having been defrayed by a public subscrip- 
tion, for the man in whose honour it was erected was 
one whose memory was dear to all classes of the | 
| Russian people. With the children especially Krilof 


| 
| 


| was a favourite, for there were few of them to whom | 


| he had not afforded hours of happiness, and there- | 
| fore his statue was rightly placed ina spot where, | 
| when the leaves are on the trees, children are play- 
} 


* “Vie de Jésus,” Introduction, p. lviii. | 
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ing all day long. There he sits in his easy chair, 
just as he used to sit in his study while he was 
alive, and seems, says one of his biographers, to watch 
with a quict smile the vagaries of the little people who 
gambol around his pedestal, and on whose characters 
his teaching exercises a daily influence. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Krilof’s 
writings were puerile because they pleased children. 
His fables were not by any means addressed to a 
juvenile audience, many of them being bitter attacks 
upon abuses of which a young hearer would know 
nothing—indignant satires, stinging epigrams, such 
as only men of the world could fully appreciate. 
But the mental repast he offered to his readers re- 
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|| sembled that with which our dinners conclude— 

wine and olives for mature tastes, but rich stores 
| also of fruit and sweets for the children. And so he 
|| pleased old and young alike; his name was known 
|| throughout the whole Russian empire, and when he 


died he had a nation for his mourners. The greater 
part of his life was to him one of enjoyment, for he 
was thoroughly appreciated by the Government as 
well as by the people, and he was placed, soon after 
he became known, in a position which exactly suited 


his tastes and fancies. ‘The son of a needy officer in 
||the army, who left nothing when he died for the 
| support of his family, Krilof had to struggle hard to 


The Dancing Fish—p. 26. 


support himself during his youth. He betook him- 
self to literature at an early age, but his first attempts 
were not crowned with any very great success. 
did they deserve it, for of all his writings, and he 


wrote a creat 


lence, and some time had elapsed before he discovered 
where his strength lay. His first work was a play, 
which he wrote when he was seventeen, and for 
which he received about fifty shillings, or rather, as 
many of the works of the classical French dramatists 
as the bookseller who bought his manuscript valued 
at that sum. This was about the year 1785, and 
from that time he never ceased studying and com- 
posing. In 1812 he obtained a post in the Imperial 
Library, and kept it till 1840, four years before his 
death. The long period during which he fulfilled 


| the by no means pressing duties of a librarian, 


formed the happiest portion of his life. His rooms 
in the library suited him admirably, their windows 
looking out on the great market-place, where he 
delighted to hear the peasants chattering among 
themselves. 
away whole hours in the summer time, and through 

them used to enter flocks of pigeons. For the benefit 

of these pet birds the floor was every day strewn with - 


=. = 
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state of litter and disorder. Once he had his study 
and resplendent with glass and china. But the mag- 
nificence did not last long; ina few days the silks 


masters of the position. 
sloven. He never could be induced to dress neatly. 
A well-worn dressing-gown was his favourite garb, 
he delighted in coats which were out at elbows, and 
slippers which were down at the heel. He had no eye 
for appearances, and he treated the conventionalities 
of society with marked disrespect. His idea of hap- 
piness was to be bothered as little as possible, to have 
good food and plenty of it, and to be able to loiter 





Nor 


il, only his fables are of real excel- | 


through the day, reading, writing, fiddling, smok- 
ing, chatting, at will. 
| worked hard at his desk. His fables were composed 
| very carefully, and very studiously elaborated. They 


At those windows he would lounge |} 





grain, and by them his rooms were kept in a constant | 
fitted up sumptuously, decked with silks and satins, | 
were soiled, the glass wis broken, all signs of tidi- || 


ness had disappeared, and the pigeons remained || 
For Krilof was a thorough 


Now and then, however, he | 
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| 
| 


| read very easily, but it is because they had great 


' pains taken with them. 

rr | | Krilof has been called the Russian La Fontaine, 
S| but he differs in many respects from the French 
ts || fabulist. La Fontaine borrowed the subjects of his 
d apologues, Krilof invented his. He claims the merit 
id of originality for all but about thirty out of nearly 
wf two hundred fables which he wrote. And he ismuch 
al more in earnest than La Fontaine. A thorough pa- 
is triot, he saw plainly, and with honest indignation, the 
ed abuses which were doing so much harm to his coun- | 
D, || try, and he delighted in striking at them as hard as he | 
ns: || | could. He did not aim at merely amusing his coun- 
WS | trymen ; he tried to make them reflect. How far he | 
he |was likely to succeed, the reader may judge for | 
ng himself, if he will take the trouble to peruse | 
ge | the specimens of his writings which we are about to | 
ch | give. 

fit | The most interesting of the fables to English 
ith - | 


| readers are those which contain stories of Russian 
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seeing that there was really nothing for three, began 
to consider how he could set matters straight. (When 
one cannot use force, one should try a little cunning.) 
‘Children,’ he cries, ‘you know Thomas; well, he's 
likely to have his hair cropped [i.e., to be taken ag 








The Geese—p. 28. 


a soldier] during this levy.’ ‘What levy?’ ‘Why 
there’s news of a war with China. Our Little 
Father [i.e., the Emperor] has ordered the Chinese 
to pay a tribute of tea.’ On that the two others 
took to weighing the matter and deliberating on it 
(unfortunately they could read, and had studied 
newspapers and the like) as to how the war would 
be carried on, and who should have the command. 
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Our friends began a regular discussion, surmised, | 
explained, wrangled. That was just what the 
trickster wanted. While they were giving their 
advice and settling the affair, he quietly ate up the || 


stant | life, offering pictures of Slavonic manners, or con- 
tudy veying ideas of Slavonic thought. Here, for instance, 
tins, | | 18 one which speaks for itself. We may as well ob- 
mag- serve that in this, as well as in every other case, we 
silks | have translated the original Russian as literally 
tidi- as possible, substituting, however, prose in place of 
ained | verse. 
rough | “Three mujiks came to a village to pass the night. | 
eatly. | They had done their business at Petersburg as car- | | 
garb, | '| Tiers, had sometimes worked, and sometimes amused | | 
s, and themselves, and were now going home to their fami- | | 
20 eye || lies. Asa mujik does not like to go to bed empty, | 
alities our visitors demanded supper. But villagers have | 
f hap- little to give. They sct on the table before the hun- 
0 have gry travellers a dish of cabbage soup, some bread, 
) loiter and the remains of a bowl of porridge. It wasn’t 
smok- like Petersburg fare—but it’s no use talking about 
er, he that. Anything is better than going to bed hungry. 
nposed | So the mujiks crossed themselves and sat down to 
They table. ‘Then one, who was the sharpest of them, 


whole of the soup and the porridge.” 
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It is not in Russia only that people busy them- 
selves about what does not concern them, while they 
neglect their own immediate interests ; so the story of 
The Three Mujiks may be equally applied to other 
countries. But that of Trishka’s Caftan had a special 
significance for Russian readers, on account of the 
striking tendency of the upper classes among their 
countrymen to reckless extravagance, and to the 
adoption of ruinous means of gratifying it. It had 
long been the eustom for a proprietor who found that 
| he was exceeding his income to raise the money he 
| wanted by mortgaging his estates, or rather the serfs 
| who belonged to them, to the government. As to 

the result of such measures, he troubled himself as 

little about that, as about the possibility of a future 
| emancipation of the human chattels which he handed 
over to his Imperial pawnbroker. It is to such reck- 
| less habits that the account of Trishka’s ingenuity is 
| intended to allude. 
| Tyishka’s caftan was out at elbows. Why should 
he ponder long over it? He took to his needle; cut 
@ quarter off each sleeve—so mended the elbows. 
‘The caftan was all right again, only his arms were 
bare for a quarter of their length. What’s to be 
done now? Everyone is always laughing at Trishka. 
So Trishka says, ‘As I’m no fool, I’ll set this 
affair as straight as the other. I'll make the sleeves 
longer than they were before. Oh! Trishka is no 
commonplace fellow.’ So he cut off the skirts of his 
caftan and used them to lengthen his sleeves. Then 
Trishka was happy, though he had a caftan which 
was as short as a waistcoat. In a similar way 
have I sometimes seen other embarrassed people 
set their affairs straight. Take a look at them as 
they dash away. They have all got on Trishka’s 
caftan.”’ 

This hint to careless proprietors of the upper class 
may be coupled with the following piece of advice to 
those of a lower order. It refers to the habit of 
getting most unnecessarily drunk, in which the 
Russian peasant delights to indulge. He cannot be 
brought toe look upon drunkenness as a vice. With 
him, indeed, it is almost a virtue, a worthy sign of 
good fellowship, a proof of a genial disposition. To 
get drunk at the great festivals of the Church seems 
| almost a religious duty, a righteous manifestation of 
| his orthodoxy, of his disapprobation of sober schis- 
matics. In olden days the court itself used to be 
greatly addicted to liquor, even the noblest ladies in 
the land were given to strong drinks; it is not strange 
that the vice should still maintain its hold over the 
uneducated classes. They are perfectly well aware 
of their propensity to stupify themselves, and they 
can fully appreciate the teaching conveyed in such a 
tale as that of The Two Mujiks, though they turn it 
to very little account. Two peasants meet each 
other, both in a piteous plight, and compare notes as 
to their bad luck. God has afflicted him, says the 
first, and burnt him out of house and home. “ Last 
Christmas Day,” he says, “‘ we had a feast. I went 
out to give the horses their food, carrying a candle in 
my hand. Something or other, I must allow, was 





buzzing away in my head, and I must have let a spark 
fall. I managed to save myself, but the fire destroyed 
my farmyard and all I had in it.” ‘God has been 
angry with me too,” says the other, who is a cripple, 
obliged to go about on crutches, “I really think it’s 
a wonder I’malive. I went to the cellar for some 
beer. I too was keeping Christmas, and I must con- 
fess I had taken rather too much brandy with my 
friends. So to prevent any danger of setting the 
house on fire, I went without a light. But the devil 
gave me such a fall down the stairs in the dark, that 
he utterly broke my strength, and here I am now a 
cripple.” Having listened to their stories, their 
kinsman Stefan reads them a moral lesson. It is all 
their own fault, he says, and it is not the least to be 
wondered at that the one has burnt his house down, 
and the other has crippled himself. For if a man will 
get drunk, he is in danger whenever he carries a light 
with him, and in even greater danger when he goes 
about in the dark without one. 

Every one has doubtless heard or read a good deal 
about the corruption which prevails in Russian official 
circles, poisoning the very scurces of justice, render- 
ing all law a mere mockery for the poor, adding to the 
strength of an already more than sufficiently powerful 
system of oppression. There is, therefore, no need to 
dwell upon it now: all that is here required is to show 
what shrewd hits Kyrilof used to deal it. In The Dancing 
Fish, for instance, he refers to the too common be- 
haviour of a rapacious governor towards his unfor- 
tunate subjects. ‘Once upon a time,” we are told, 
“the lion considered whom he should select as ruler 
over the scaly inhabitants of the waters which owned 
his sway, and ended by choosing the fox, The new 
governor went off to the place allotted him, and 
throve there exceedingly well. A village acquaint- 
ance of his accompanied him, and, while the fox 
was occupied in affairs of state, used to angle for the 
unfortunate fish, and cook those he caught for the 
benefit of himself and of his patron their ruler. 
Rumours at last reach the ears of the lion, that 
the fox is plundering and oppressing his subjects, so 
he undertakes .a journey in order to judge of the 
matter for himself. It happens that he approaches 
the banks of the river which the fox rules, at 
the very moment when that worthy’s supper is 
being cooked for him by his faithful dependent. 
A fire is burning, and on it is a fryingpan, in 
which a number of unlucky fish are being cooked 
alive. The lion catches sight of them as they leap 
about in their tortures, and shouts angrily to the 
cook, ‘Who are you, and what are you doing there ?’ 
The fox replies, ‘Great king! he is my chief 
secretary here. For his probity all the people esteem 
him highly. These carp you see are inhabitants 
of the waters, and we have all come here to congra- 
tulate you, our good czar, on your arrival.’ ‘ Well, 
how is justice executed? Is your province satisfied?’ 
‘Great king, this is not earth, it is paradise—that is 
to say, as long as your days are prolonged’—(all 
this time the fish kept jumping about in the frying- 
pan). ‘But why,’ asked the lion, ‘tell me why 
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they fling themselves about topsy-turvy in this 
manner?’ ‘QO, wise lion,’ replies the fox, ‘they 
are dancing for joy at seeing you.’ Not being able 
to stand such a manifest fiction as this, the lion, in 
order that there should be some music for his subjects 
to dance to, made the secretary and the governor 
both sing out under his claws.” 

In The Great Noble there is concealed a double sting. 
A great man of olden times, we are told, died, and 
appeared for judgment before the ruler of the dead. 
“What were you on earth?” he isasked. “I was 


|| asatrap,” he replies; “but, asmy health was weak, I 


never interfered in affairs of state, but left everything 
to my secretary.”” “What did youdothen?” “I 
ate, drank, slept, and signed every paper which was 
laid before me.” “Take him straight into paradise,” 
cries the judge. At this Mercury is shocked, and 
asks the reason of such an extraordinary decision. 
“Don’t you see,” is the explanation, “this dead 
fellow was a fool. If he had meddled with public 
affairs he would have involved the whole pro- 
vince inruin. He deserves paradise for not having 
troubled himself about business.” The moral is 
very neat. ‘ Yesterday,” says the author, “I was 
in court, and there I saw a judge; there could 
be little doubt about his deserving to enter into 
paradise.” 

The evils which a dull magistrate may unwittingly 
sanction are touched upon in The Elephant in Office. 
An elephant is appointed governor of a great forest. 
He would not hurt a fly willingly, but he is not 
acute enough to detect the oppression exercised by 
others. A complaint comes before him that the 
wolves are in the habit of utterly flaying the sheep. 
“Rogues,” cries the elephant, “who gave you per- 
mission to commit such deeds of exaction?’” To 
which the wolves reply, ‘‘ Did not you give us leave 
to take a slight tribute from the sheep to make our 
cloaks warm in the winter time? And then these 
stupid sheep must needs cry out. We only take a 
single fleece from each. But even this they object 
to paying.” “Ah, well, well!” says the elephant, 
“only take care. I won’t allow anything like in- 
justice. You may take one fleece from each as 
before. But beware of depriving them of a single 
lock of wool besides,”’ 

_ The sorrows of the weaker race are portrayed 
in a number of other stories, such as that of The 
Wolves and the Sheep, in which it is related how the 
general council of the animals appointed a com- 
mission in order to put a stop to the ravages 
made by the wolves among the sheep. The commis- 
sioners meet, and draw up an excellent law, to the 


| effect that, if a wolf annoys a sheep, he shall be 
| brought before them in the forest and punished. 


Unfortunately, however, the wolves command a 
The law is without 


consequence is, that “‘ whether the sheep be plaintiff 
or defendant, the result is always the same. The 


| Wolves are sure to seize the sheep and drag it away 


into the forest.” Whatever happens, indeed, the 





poor sheep are sure to suffer. Sometimes their very 
guardians become dangerous to them. Thus, in The 
Sheep and the Dogs we learn how, “ in a certain flock, 
it was determined to increase the number of dogs, 


in order that the wolves might worry no more. | 
What happened? Why, the number increased so | 


greatly that at last, it is true, the sheep were no 
longer annoyed by the wolves. 
live. So first they took their fleeces off the sheep, 
then they tore their skins off their ribs. At last 
there only remained five or six of the sheep, and 
those the dogs ate up bodily.” 


The fable of The Bear and the Bees refers to those 


powerful culprits whom, having been found guilty of 
improbity and exaction, the imperial justice of Russia 
too often subjects to no heavier punishment than a 
brief seclusion on their own estates. 


beehives. There are many candidates for the office, 
but the bear, who has great interest, manages to get 
elected, in spite of the fact that every one knows how 
fond he is of honey. After a little time a great scan- 
dal arises. It is discovered that the bear is in the 
habit of carrying off to his den all the honeycomb he 
can lay his paws upon. On this an inquiry is 
made, regular proceedings according to precedent 


are instituted, and at last the court decrees that 


Mishka—that being the pet name fora bear in Russia 
—shall be dismissed, and sent to pass the winter in 
his den. 

“They settled, they ratified, they countersigned, 
but, in spite of all this, they didn’t restore the honey. 
As to Mishka, he didn’t care a bit. He bade farewell 
to the world, and betook himself to his warm den. 
There he sucks his honied paw, and waits till fair 
weather invites him to a fresh cruise.” 

In The Fox and the Murmot we have a fox com- 
plaining of the scandalous manner in which his 
character is assailed. He has been appointed judge 
in a poultry yard, and there he has worked away 


laboriously and conscientiously. But the breath of || 


slander has sullied his honour, and he finds himself 
actually dismissed on suspicion of having killed some 
of his clients. ‘Have you ever seen me commit 
any crime of the kind ?”’ he asks his neighbour, the 
marmot. ‘No, gossip,” is the reply. ‘ But I have 
often remarked some down upon your muzzle.” Now 
comes the moral. “ Somo official or other often com- 
plains that he is obliged to spend every rouble he has ; 
and all thetown knows that neither he nor his wife had 
anything of their own to begin with. But see, little by 
little, he builds a house, he buys an estate. Now how 
can you reconcile his expenses with his pay ? Though 
you cannot prove anything in a court of law, yet you 
won’t be committing a sin if you say, ‘ That fellow 
has down on his muzzle.’ ” 

Sometimes, of course, those who are injured by an 
official oppressor appeal to his superior, but, in Russia 
at least, they too often find that the chief is a parti- 
cipator in his inferior’s crime. To this abuse a 
reference is made in The Peasants and the River. A 
flood has taken place in a glen; the brooks and 


The beasts 


meet in council one spring to choose an inspector of | 
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rivulets have become swollen and angry, and have 
devastated the adjacent fields, carrying off the pro- 
perty of the peasants, ruining their farms, and 
drowning their flocks. The proprietors determine 
to appeal to the river to which the hurtful streams 
are subject. Its mighty waters, they say, flow tran- 
quilly along, and do no harm. It will redress their 
wrongs. 

“ But what was the result? When they had drawn 
|| near to the banks of the river, and looked out upon 
its surface, they saw that it was carrying away in its 
|| stream half of their missing property. The peasants, 
|| carrying no farther their fruitless complaints, gazed 
| upon the waters for awhile. Then, looking in each 
|| other’s faces, and shaking their heads, they went 

home; and on the way they said, ‘ Why should we 

waste our time? You'll never get any redress for 

what the children have stolen as long as their parents 
| go halves with them in the spoil.’” 

To the same class of fables belongs The Brook. A 
shepherd complains to the brook of the atrocious con- 
duct of the river in carrying off his best-loved lamb. 
The brook sympathises with him in the most feeling 
manner, and abuses the river in very strong language. 
If it were a river, it says, it would confer nothing 
but blessings upon the adjacent fields. Its whole 
course should be one long benefit. 

“So said the brook; so it really thought. But 
what took place? Within the week a rain-cloud 
bursts upon a neighbouring hill, and the brook sud- 
denly becomes as vast a torrent as the river. But, 
ah! what has become of the brook’s peacefulness ? 
It boils, it roars, it flings about masses of soiled foam. 
It overthrows ancestral oaks; their crashing may be 
heard afar. Nay, the very shepherd, on whose account 
it lately upbraided the river with such florid eloquence, 


is drowned in it with all his flock, and his cottage is | 


swept entirely away. How many brooks are there 
which flow along so tranquilly and smoothly, which 
utter so sweet a murmur—only because they have but 
little water in them ?” 

We will not dwell any longer upon these pictures 
of rapacity and oppression, but will turn to those of 
Krilof’s fables which are directed rather against the 
follies of men than their crimes. They require no 
preliminary explanation. Of thoroughly general ap- 
plicability they appeal alike to the sense of humour 
of all nations. Wherever, for instance, a hereditary 
aristocracy exists, the story of The Geese will be sure 
to find an appreciative audience. 
| “A peasant, with a long rod in his hand, was 

driving his geese to a town where they were to be 
sold; and, to tell the truth, he did not treat them 
very politely. In hopes of making a good bargain he 


was hastening on so as not to lose the market-day | 


(and when gain is concerned, geese and men alike 
are apt to suffer). Ido not blame the peasant, but 
the geese judged him differently, and, whenever 
they met any passer-by, abused him to them in such 
terms as these:—‘Is it possible to find any geese 
more unfortunate than we are? This 


mujik 
harasses us so terribly, and chases us about just as 





if we were common geese. The idiot never reflects 
that he ought to pay us reverence, seeing that we 
are the noble descendants of those geese to whom 
Rome was once indebted for her salvation, and in 
whose honour even feast days were specially appointed 
there.’ ‘And do you want to have honour paid you 
on that account?’ a passer-by asked them. ‘ Why, 
our ancestors * £T know that, I have read all 
about it; but I want to know what use you have 
been yourselves?’ ‘Why, our ancestors saved 
Rome!’ ‘Quite so; but what have you done in 
that line?’ ‘We! nothing!’ 
is there in you? Let your ancestors rest in peace. 
They justly received honourable reward; but you, 
my friends, are only fit to be roasted!’ It would be 
easy to make this fable still more intelligible. But 
no! don’t let us irritate the geese.”’ 

Here are a couple of stories which require no 
comment. 


medallions on the pedestal of Krilof’s statue, may 
remind the reader of tho Chinese “ conscience-cups,” 


the whole contents of which run out when a drop || 
too much is poured into them. Fortune overhears a. | 
He is deriding || 
the grasping folly of men who are never content || 


beggar talking to himself one day. 


with what they have got, who never know when 
they are well off, and who at last ruin themselves 
by their insatiable attempts to get still more. In 
the midst of his sage reflections he is interrupted by 


the goddess, who tells him she has long wished to | 
help him, and will now pour into his wallet the | 


heap of ducats she has been picking up. But she 
insists upon one condition. 
the wallet can contain; 
from it to the ground shall turn to dust.” 


that he had better not tax it beyond its powers. 
“Our beggar is almost too overjoyed to breathe. 
He scarcely feels the ground beneath his feet. 


shower of ducats is poured into it. The wallet soon 
becomes rather heavy. ‘Is that enough?’ ‘ Not 
yet.’ ‘Isn’t it cracking?’ ‘Never fear.’ ‘Con- 
sider, you're quite a Croesus.’ ‘Just a little more— 
just add a handful.’ ‘There, it’s full! Take heed, 
the wallet is going to burst.’ ‘Just a little bit 
more.’ But at that moment the wallet split, the 
treasure fell through and turned into dust, and 
Fortune disappeared. The beggar had nothing but 
his empty wallet, and remained as poor as he was 
before.” 

The story of The Poor Rich Man conveys a very 
similar moral. A mysterious stranger finds a beggar 


‘Then what merit | 


The first, which is so popular in Russia |} 
that it has suggested the subject for one of the | 


“ All shall be gold that | 
but anything that falls | 
And 
she warns him that his wallet is old and feeble, and 


He | 
opens his wallet, and with generous hand a golden | 


meditating on the pleasures life has to offer to a rich | 


man, and scoffing at the absurd conduct of some 
wealthy people who let time pass without enjoying 
it. How different would be his behaviour, he says, 
if he only had the means of gratifying his desires. 
At this point of his soliloquy the stranger interrupts 
him by presenting him with a purse. In it, he says, 
its possessor will always find a ducat. As fast as 
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| one is taken out another drops in, so the beggar may 
| soon fill his pockets by its means. Only he is not to 
| be allowed to spend a single one of these magic 
| coins until he has thrown away the purse into the 
| river which runs close by. The stranger disappears, 


|| and the beggar begins to take ducat after ducat out 


| of the purse. 


Of course he has no idea of throwing 


| it away at once. 


“T will take out a heap of ducats,’”’ he says, 


'| to-morrow I shall be a rich man, and then I will 


|| live like a Sybarite.” 
|| changed his mind. 


But on the morrow he had 
“Tt’s true,” he says, “that I’m 
richnow. But who doesn’t delightin wealth! And 


| why shouldn’t I double my riches? It isn’t laziness 
|| to spend a day longer over the purse. Here is 
| enough for a house, a carriage, a villa. But if it is 


possible for me to get enough to buy an estate, will 


| it not be a folly if I throw away such a chance ? 


| To be sure, I’ll keep the magic purse. 


So be it 
then, I’ll fast one day more. I shall have plenty of 
time for enjoyment afterwards.” 

So he thinks, but days, weeks, months, years pass 
by, and still the beggar goes on adding to his store. 
Once he does go towards the river, intending to 
throw his purse into it, and then to begin to enjoy 
himself. But his heart fails him before he accom- 


| plishes his purpose, and he returns to his dearly-loved 


| 
| 


occupation. Early every morning he recommences 
his money getting; only very late at night does he 
desist from it. Gradually he becomes prematurely 
old, his cheeks grow pale and thin, his hair turns 
grey. ‘He becomes more and more feeble. “ His 


| health of body and peace of mind are ruined alike. 


But still, with shaking hand, he goes on taking ducat 
after ducat out of the purse. He takes and takes,— 
and how does it all end? On the bench where he 
used to sit, revelling in his wealth, there at last he 
dies, in the act of counting his ninth million.” 
Among the more serious of Krilof’s pieces are two 
which he composed in reference to some of the philo- 


_ sophical speculations of hisday. In the first, entitled 


The Divers, it is stated that “a certain ancient king 


fell into serious doubt as to whether science did most 
| benefit or harm, and whether education strengthened 
| or enfeebled the heart and hand.” 


He called to- 
gether the wisest men in his kingdom to consider the 


| matter, but they only squabbled among themselves, 








and the king remained as doubtful as ever. At last 
he happened to mect a venerable Sage, to whom he 
stated his difficulty, and who thereupon favoured him 
with a moral tale. There once lived in India, he 
said, a fisherman who had three sons. He brought 
them up in such poverty that when he died they de- 
termined to try some other means of gaining a live- 
lihood. As they were all good swimmers, they 
determined to become pearl-fishers, and accordingly 
proceeded to carry out their intentions. But they 


|| met with very different degrees of success. The first, 
| who was the laziest, used to go lounging along the 
| beach, in hopes that the waves would wash a pearl 


ashore at his feet. But such a piece of good fortune 
never happened to him, and it was as much as he 








could do to keep from starving. The second thought 
nothing of hard work, and took care to dive only into 
safe depths, so he was well rewarded and became 
rich. But the third despised such moderate ventures, 
and determined to plunge boldly into the unknown, 
hoping to obtain thence treasures of the rarest kind. 
With this idea he sought the open sea, and diving 
into the blackest depth he could find—never came up 
again. “O King,” added the Sage, “although we 
can discern in education the source of many blessings, 
yet the overbold spirit finds destruction in its depths, 
and, more unfortunate than the diver, often involves 
many others in its own ruin.” 

In The Atheists, Krilof is more outspoken. A god- 
less tribe, he says, once mutinied, in olden days, 
against the gods. The insurgents armed themselves 
with bows and slings, and proceeded to attack 
Olympus. Most of the insulted deities hastened to 
implore Jupiter to launch his thunderbolts against 
their foes, or to annihilate them by some other super- 
natural means. 

“Let us wait a little,” replied Jupiter. “If they 
will not be quiet, but persist in their rebellion, not 
fearing the Immortals, they shall be punished by 
their own hands.” Just then, with a roar, the god- 
less army launched into the air a cloud of stones 
and storm of arrows,—but bearing with them count- 
less terrible and inevitable deaths, their weapons fell 
back upon their own heads. 

In a similar spirit is conceived the story of The 
Peasant and the Horse. A peasant was sowing oats 
one day, regarded with much astonishment and dis- 
dain by a horse which had not yet reached the years 
of discretion. ‘ How ridiculous,” thinks the horse, 
“to throw away corn in that foolish and wasteful 
manner. How much better it would have been to 
have given it tome!’” The whole proceeding, he is 
clear, is an exceedingly stupid one. But the oats 
grew up, and, when the autumn came, they were 
garnered by the peasant, and that very horse had 
them to live upon. ‘“ Reader, there can be no doubt 
that you disapprove of the horse’s opinions. But, 
both in olden times and in our own days, has not 
man been ever ready to criticize the designs of Provi- 
dence, although seeing nothing of its ends or 
means ?”” 

The two stories which follow are applicable to 
any country, but they have special significance in 
the case of Russia, considering how thoroughly the 
upper class has for centuries ignored or ill-treated the 
lower, and the contempt with which its civil element 
has always been regarded by its military. Ona 
certain tree, one day, the leaves were singing their 
own praises, calling attention to their freshness, 
their beauty, and their grace, and to the agreeable 
shade they offered alike to the nightingale and the 
shepherd. 

“You might spare us a word of thanks,” said a | 
gentle voice from underground. ‘Who dares to | 
address us so impudently? Who are you, that you 
should venture so boldly to call us to account ?”’ lisped 
the leaves, tossing to and fro on the boughs. “ We 
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are they who, down here in darkness, provide you 
with nourishment. Do not you recognise us? We 
are the roots of the tree on which you flourish. Re- 
joice in your beauty while your day lasts. Only 
remember that you and we differ in this—every 
spring brings a new foliage to the tree; but, if the 
roots perish, neither you nor the tree can survive.” 
The second story tells how the cannon of a ship of 
war became envious of the sails, and called on the 
winds to tear them to pieces. Their prayer is heard, 
a tempest arises, and the vessel is soon left scudding 
under bare poles. At that moment arrives a hostile 
ship and fires upon the helpless hulk, which, unable 
any longer to answer to the helm, soon goes down to 


the bottom, cannon and all—a proof that “every | 


state is strong, so long as all its parts are wisely 
palanced. By its cannon it is terrible to its foes. 
But its laws are what sails were to the ship.” 

Rather than run the risk of becoming tedious, we 
will do no more than allude to several other fables 
which we would gladly have quoted at length. 
Among their number, for instance, is that of the 
miller who is too lazy to repair the leak in his dyke, 
through which the water runs away which should 
have turned his wheel, so that at last he is brought 
to a standstill, and who then flies into a passion with 
his fowls, and kills them, because he catches them 
drinking the precious water. To his folly is com- 
pared that of the landed proprietors who waste their 
money on all sorts of nonsense, and then try to make 
up for it by starving their households. Another 
is that of the man who found his shadow run away 
from him as long as he pursued it, but follow him the 
moment he tried to desert it, with the cynical hint 
that women are not unlike shadows in this respec. 
Then there is the oracle whose reputation fluctuated 
with the ability of its prompting priest, just as many 
a learned man’s reputation has depended upon 
the talent of his secretary; and the dirty brush, 
which only makes a coat worse than it was before, 
as a stupid commentator only adds to the dark- 
ness of an already obscure text. For our acquaint- 
ance with the last of these stories we are indebted 
to the French translator of the fables, to whose 
faithful and spirited version we wish now to call 
attention. If the present brief sketch renders any 
one inclined to make farther acquaintance with 
Krilof, he can easily do so under the able guidance of 
M. Charles Parfait, who has recently translated the 
whole of the fables into admirable French verse, and 
has accompanied them by an excellent biographical 
and critical preface.* There are two short sketches 
of Russian life, which we propose to give at length; 


* Fables de Krilof, traduites en Vers Frangais. Par 


Charles Parfait. Paris: H.Plon. 1867. 


with them we will take our leave of our author, in 
whom we hope we may have induced some of our 
readers to take an interest. 

“An old peasant and a labourer were going home 
through the forest to the village one evening, in the 
time of the hay-harvest, when they suddenly found 





themselves face to face with a bear. Scarcely had the | 


| peasant time to utter a cry when the bear was upon 


him; it threw him down, rolled him over, made his 


| bones crack again, and began looking about fora soft 
| spot at which to commence its meal. Death draws 


near to the old man. ‘Stefan, my kinsman, my dear 
| friend, do not desert me!’ he cries, from under the 
bear, to the labourer. Then Stefan, putting forth 
all his strength like a new Hercules, splits the bear’s 
head in two with his axe, and drives his pitchfork 
| into its bowels. The bear howls and falls dying. 
| Our bear expires. The danger having vanished, the 
| peasant gets up, and soundly scolds the labourer. 
| Our poor Stefan timidly expostulates. ‘Pardon me, 
what have I done’? ‘What have you done, you 
blockhead? I'd like to know what your folly finds 
to be pleased about; why, you’ve gone and thumped 
| the bear so that you’ve utterly ruined his fur.’”’ 
| The story of Demian’s Fish Soup is exceedingly 
| popular in Russia, where, at least among the lower 
classes, it is customary for a host to press his friends 
to eat a great deal more than is good for them, and 
a representation of it figures on the second of the 
medallions on Krilof’s monument. 

«Neighbour, light of my eyes! do eat a little 
more.’ ‘Dear neighbour, I’m full to the throat.’ 
‘No matter, just a little plateful. Believe me, the 
soup is cooked gloriously!’ ‘But I’ve had three 
platefuls.’ ‘Well, what does that matter? Ifyou 
like it, and it does you good, why not eat it all up? 
What a soup itis! Howrich! It looks as if it had 
been sprinkled over with amber. Take a little more, 
dear kind friend. Just another spoonful. Wife, 
come and entreat him!’ ‘Thus does Demian feast 
his neighbour Phocas, not giving him a moment's 
breathing time. Phocas feels the moisture trickling 
down his forehead, still he takes one more plateful, 
attacks it with all the strength he has left, and some- 
how manages to swallow the whole of it. ‘That’s the 
sort of friend I like!’ cries Demian; ‘I can’t bear 
ceremonious people. But now, dear friend, take just 
one little plateful more!’ But on hearing this our 
poor Phocas, much as he liked fish soup, catching 
hold of his cap and sash, runs away home without 
looking behind him. Nor, from that day to this, has 
he crossed Demian’s threshold.” 

The moral of this story is that an author should 
never abuse his readers’ patience. Bearing this in 
mind, we will at once bring our article to a close. 

W. R. 8. RALSTON. 
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NOTES ON THE FIRE. 


STRAY THOUGHTS AND PARABLES FOR THE WINTER. 











|| Are is full of won- 
ders and parables; if I 
could expound some of 
them, it might contribute 
something to the liveli- 
ness of the family parties 
| that will be gathered in 

countless numbers round 

fires in these our north- 

ern regions of the 


innumerable little par- | 
ticles, or down into the 
grate in cinders, or round | 
about in gas, we could | 
not have conceived such | 
a thing. Are there little | 
goblins at work round | 
each of these coals, filing 
at it, and so getting off | 
| ceaseless streams of par- | 
| earth, through the winter ticles of hot dust, and | 
|, months. My object is to KW’! +sending them off toward 
| lay down tram-roads by RY\' HSA | the sky? Whatever the | 
|| which Thought may 2 reason is, we know that | 
|| travel from the contem- innumerable such black 
| plation of the fire into rivers are always running | 
| other and fruitful fields. re 2 | : upwards and getting lost 
|| Imust ask leave to set 7¥ Sa | : i 3 | to our sight in the 
down my reflections helter- great ocean of air above 
skelter (which is said to through a million chim- 
|| mean hilariter et celeriter), ’ ay 1) neys all through the win- 
|| in any order or no order. | Jf \\ 1, ter, which all once were 
|| Mr. Carlyle calls editors _ 4 HYMAN \\ coal, wood, paper, &e. I 
|| who edit—say a collec- j 





| J dare say a chemist can ex- 
| tion of letters—in this |. LG ) 7 plain it all, or thinks he 
| higgledy - piggledy style, = RN Ae . & | can. Butafterallhisexpla- 


shaft-lifting editors, be- : , : ' nations, it remains a most 

cause they do asa man |= aS 

might who should bring 

a cartful of goods to To make a good fire it is 
|, one’s door, and instead of taking them out one by | very desirable to have 4 combination of different yet 

one in order, and sorting them, should simply /ift | harmonious elements—for instance, wood and coal. 

the shafts! I beg to apologize for so depositing what | Each seems to give out a peculiar gas; the two sorts 
|| I have to say on these pages; but perhaps it suits | combine, and the resultant is a new gas more in- 
_ the style of the thing. flammable than either. If this is not the case, will 
| any chemical reader of Goop Worps explain the 
| 


curious ‘‘ phenomenon.” 





feast 
1ent’s 
kling 











teful, | Fire, said George Stephenson, is simply bottled truth? It would be interesting to many readers. 
some- sunshine, of long millenniums past. Every particle, | . ron 
latin or perhaps I ought to say undulation, of heat you see How beautiful is fire! But why is it so? I 
; bear | there evolved, was once, millenniums back, involved ; | suppose it is— 
e just | and now at the touch of that magician’s wand, a| 1. Because the Great Maker feels pleasure in 
is our match—it is once more set free to wander in the open | making things beautiful. Is not Mr. Kingsley right 
ching | world again, like Joseph out of prison. It finds the | in thinking that the great words, “ The Lord rejoiceth 
‘thout world different from what it was when, like the seven | in His works,’’ are to be taken literally? All nature 
s, has | sleepers, it went to bed for a million years’ sleep! | looks like it. 

2. It looks as if fire was made bright, on purpose 
should | The coal spits all of a sudden—what was the car- | to prevent our coming too near it and hurting our- 
aie im | boniferous wera about when it made that bit of coal ? | selves—its brightness is made to call “ Fire!” If all 
Something abnormal, I suppose. Perhaps it rained flame were pale, like the rare flame of hydrogen, it 
hard just then, and packed in a little water deep into | would be very awkward. 
the coal, whence now it sputters. Oh, old shower a 
million ages back ! Fire! fire! 





How terror-struck are mortal men at 
that sound! Sometimes we may hear a bell booming 
|| What is smoke ? | through the night that means that; and many a face 
If we had never seen a fire, and had been asked | turns pale at the sound,—for it means fire gone wild. 
beforehand how one coud contrive to make all the| Yes; but tame it, harness it—then how useful is 
coal and wood laid in the grate go up the chimney in | it! So is a fierce temper, the fire of the soul. It 
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is force gone wild—a valuable steam-engine gone off 
the line, and doing mischief. But do not therefore 
attempt to crush it;—bring it back to its proper 
work. It was a great saying of Lord Palmerston,— 
“Dirt is a good thing in a wrong place.” And 
all force, as well as matter, is good in itself: it is 
| only when misdirected that it is bad. Do not let 
| us lose patience with force even in its most disas- 
|| trous forms; we have not too much of it. “When 
you see a move coming,” said great Sir Robert 
| Peel, “head it.” The worst man has his use. All 
evil, ina universe made by God, can only be a dis- 
cord played on a good instrument—* sweet bells 
| jangled out of tune’”’—bring them into tune, they 
| will be sweet again. 
Hear the snorts of Leviathan in the sea: ‘‘ What 
| a frightful creature! kill him,” says Nervous. “ No, 
harness him,” says Hopeful. 
| Oh, if we could but get mankind and woman- 
| kind, when they see an evil, instead of sitting down 
before it and groaning (or perhaps swearing !), to 
attack it heartily and hopefully. What can’t be 
cured must be endured,” say the hopeless. Say rather 
| “What can’t be endured must be cured.” You say, 
“Tt is impossible ;”—“ Don’t say to me that block- 
head of a word”’ (Ne me dites pas ce béte de mot), 
said Mirabeau, like a hero as he was. If we had 
more faith and charity, we should have more hope 
too—we should not believe so easily in irremedi- 
able evils—we should see the uses to which all wild 
Jires may be put. 


The fire burns middling well, but might be better, 
when in comes that creature of blind impulse, Jane, 
and in misguided zeal plunges the poker in anyhow, 


and is surprised no good comes of it. ‘ Miserable 
woman! let me tell you that to do good wants wisdom 
quite as much as will—delicacy of handling, patience, 
sympathy with its objects.’ 

There is many a Jane that defeats more precious 
undertakings even than the keeping up of a fire, by 
such headlong, careless, impulsive attempts at doing 
good ! 


There is room for af invaluable treatise, which 
should have for its title something of this kind :— 
“The Poker, Shovel, and Tongs,—the Philosophy 
of their Use and Abuse.” Were sucha book written 
by a competent person, duly armed with knowledge 

| of chemistry, of the theory of combustion, of the 
| habits of gases, heat, draughts, atoms, molecules, and 
| the like, it might confer incalculable benefits upon 
suffering householders in these northern regions of 
our globe. The use made by misguided persons, of 
| the invaluable implements alluded to, is frightful 
| to behold. The pains of an “enraged musician,” 
compelled to listen to cracked fiddles, discordant 
|| hurdy-gurdies, and the like, are great; but are 
|| they greater than those undergone by the scien- 
|| tific fire-maker, obliged by good manners to 
| hold his tongue and his hands, while well-meaning 
but misguided housewives, housemaids, and others, 








meddle, in their presence, with the fire ?—while, for 
instance, they commit such enormities as these,— || 
heap on nothing but cinders in cold weather, when a | 
hot fire is wanted, and nothing but fresh coals in || 
summer, when only the slightest artificial heat need 
be added to that of nature ; yam down coal upon coal | 
so tightly that no air can, by any possibility, force | 
its way through, and therefore no combustion can | 
take place ; fence the grate in front with flat coals, 
so placed as to act as an effective screen, and send | 
all the heat inwards into the grate, or up the chimney, | 
instead of outwards into the room ; and commit other 
crimes of ignorance, if not of wilful wickedness ! 

The truth is, the elementary principles—the very | 
A B C—of the science of fire-making are unknown | 
to most men and women among us. Let those who || 
wish to form some estimate of the amount of popu- 
lar ignorance that prevails, bear in mind the un- 
deniable fact,—that the right and effective condition of || 
a fire is in inverse proportion to the quantity of un- 
consumed smoke which it is seen to send forth. By right 
management of the poker, &c., and due consequent 
admission of draught between and among the coals, 
you may diminish (visible) smoke almost to any 
degree—actually burn it—so saving fuel. Let the 
condition of most grates and chimneys—the enormous 
volumes of smoke that issue from them, the amount of 
soot that encrusts them—be contemplated :—nearly 
all this is needless waste of precious fuel and heat. 

(Let it be considered that all smoke—waste—then 
how much of smoke is there in all fields of human ac- 
tivity !) 

A competent person who would undertake a trea- 
tise upon this subject, might confer lasting benefits 
upon the world. 

The subjects to be treated in such a manual would 
be such as these :— 

1. The fire itself,— 

Its nature, origin, colours—red, blue (popularly 
believed to be a sign of frost), bright yellow, as in the 
crocus-like jets of gas that issue from the coals, green 
of many shades, and their reasons,—the relative heat, 
and visibility of flames, &c. 

2. Fuel,— . 

Different kinds of coal, wood, peat, &c. 

8. Place and circumstances,— 

The grate, its proper shape, materials, place in | 
the room, (a) in sitting-rooms, (/) in bedrooms, (¢) 
kitchen, &c. 

4. Arrangement,— 

Means of making a fire burn slowly or quickly. 

5. Means of export and import,— | 
Matches (to import fire—/ight it), lighters (to export 
fire—light candles, &c.). 

6. Implements,— 

Poker, tongs, shovel, coal-gloves. 

To each of the several chapters of such a treatise || 
might be appended a “moral,” or series of morals, 
of great value; for the analogies between Fire and || 
Life are very many, and the parables of fire-manage- || 
ment innumerable. 

Let a competent editor undertake such a treatise, 
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|| and invite contributions from chemists, philosophers, 


injured householders, with their gravamina embodied 


'| in well-directed invectives,—all of which, if suitable, 
'| might perhaps be first admitted into Goop Worps, 


—and a magnum opus might be the result, invaluable 


| to all householders and “ family circles.” 


The social Parables of fire-management are many ; 


I]: Jas 


The best coals in the world, in the best grate, will 


| not burn well unless they are leaned against each 


other at the right ang/es—stand in the right relations 
to each other. So is a dinner-party of clever, agree- 
able people, but ill-assorted—sort them differently. 


Chemical elements will often combine under the 
influence of heat, which will not do so when they are 
cold. The two combine chemically in the presence of 
that third party, heat, which would only mix mecha- 
nically out of that presence. So we may see two shy 
men, A and B, when alone together in a téte-d-téte, 
| isolated from one another—a mere mechanical mix- 

















ture—but as soon as a third congenial person, C, 
Joins them, they begin to hold lively conversational 
commerce,—the mechanical mixture rapidly turns into 


of bad bricks ;—vain are the best political schemes 
(architect’s plans) without well-educated voters. 





a chemical one. 


What a time it took to make all that coal and 
wood ; but how quickly is all that work of making 
The fire is dead—it wants the bellows. A party is | reversed! Look at that piece of wood, and its many 

flat—every one as on a solitary island; till some | concentric rings: each ring, naturalists say, repre- 

living stream of wit and hearty talk flows through and | sents a year, with all its wonderful apparatus of 
kindles the coals. “Sobald sich das Herz ergiesst | influences. Look at that coal—it was once part of a 
stromt welle auf welle” (Let but the heart awake, | tree-fern, or some such plant in the carboniferous 
wave follows upon wave ”), said Herder. ra, and it, too, went through niany and many a year 
P in that cld, old world, myriads of ages back. Yet 
The fire is full of dust—burnt-out cinders; stale | all is undone in an hour or two:—it is burnt—it 
remarks—burnt-out jokes. Shake the makers. vanishes for ever. O ease of destruction! O labour 
of building ! 
The coals must be of the right shape: the best| But in the great laboratory of Nature, out of all 
a se the world cannot make a good building | destruction comes another birth. What we mortals 
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| call destruction, is but transmigration—a new form 
of perhaps better life. There is no such thing as 


| annihilation. So does the Great Maker—the Great 
| Artist—work at His mighty loom; bringing out ever 
| new patterns. 


How useful is fire! But sometimes we see it only 
turned to play—Catherine wheels, rockets, Russian 
candles — mere sputterings of useless flame half 
through a night; and then in the morning the 
ground is covered with shabby rocket-sticks, half- 
burnt fusees—like the remains of a drunken orgy. 
What a good fire was there wasted that might have 
warmed us all! 

So are some lives of men of genius blazing away 
through the night-time of the world (which has not 
too many of such lights) in mere useless follies— 
mere fireworks (they ought to be called fire-plays), 
instead of being harnessed down to solid work. 


Look at that coal and the iron of the grate—can 
any one doubt that they are made for our use ? 

“No,” say M. Comte, Mr. Lewes, and their 
“ Positivist ”’ disciples, “it is their function to serve 
us; but you have no right to say that they were 
made on purpese to. do.so. “We have never any right 
to affirm purposeof anything in nature. It is ‘an- 
thropomorphism’ to do so ;—it is attributing human 
feelings and thoughts te the Power that governs all.” 

So, then, we are allowed to say it is the function of 
the eye to see, of the ear to hear, of the hand to 
handle; but we may not say they were made in order 
to see, hear, handle. They happen to do it, or the 
blind and dead “laws of nature,’ we must suppose, 
made them doit, while those wonder-working powers 
were moving in their eternal sleep or unconscious- 
ness—the atoms danced together so, by an eternal 
blind necessity. 

Was ever paradox more revolting? If any one 
doubt its incredibility, let him read Sir J. Herschel’s 
article on “Atoms,” lately republished from the 
Fortnightly Review in his Familiar Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. Professor Owen has made some impressive 
remarks, in answer to Mr. Lewes, in a late number of 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

Does not every instinct of our understanding affirm 
that the eye was made in order to see, the ear to 
hear? Does not Mr. Lewes himself in his Physiology 
of Common Life, continually tumble into talking of 
the purpose—not the function only—of this or that >— 
his instincts compelling him ? 

“Yes, but these instincts of our minds are blind 
guides, they cannot be trusted.” 

If so, what safe ground have we left for affirming 
or denying anything ? 

Dr. Salmon, at the late Church Congress, speaking 
of the Nebular hypothesis and its non-Atheistic 
character, asked whether a man who should make a 
liquid which in cooling would erystallize into a watch, 
would give less or more proof of intelligence and pur- 
pose than one who made a watch in the ordinary way ? 

“What an excellent omelette is this!” said Mr. 





Sidney Smith to a youth who had been talking atheism 
at dinner. “ What a happy fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms it was that produced this omelette !—Pray, 
sir, do you believe in a cook ?” 

It is no doubt true that we are often very rash in 
saying that this or that particular object in nature 
was made on purpose for us—especially when we 
presume to say it was made only for us. So far the 
Positivists may teach us valuable lessons of caution 
in dogmatising. But when they do their best, as 
now they are doing, to throw doubt on the very 
existence of a Personal God, and to reduce us to the 
wretched prayer of the sceptic,—‘O God, if there ts a 
God, save my soul, if I have a soul,’—when they make 
all thinking, feeling, hoping, fearing, praying beings 
into orphans, having no Father in heaven,—when 
they tell us that though we are “the offspring”’ of 
the Power that made all things, yet the “‘ Godhead és 
like silver and gold,’’ a mere mechanical, dead /aw,* 
then they are wretched preachers of a philosophy 
which one would have thought no man with a sound 
heart in him could possibly believe. 

So I will venture to say that these wonderful 
minerals of the earth, coal, iron, gold, silver, and the 
rest were made in order, among other things, to 
minister to our good, as they so perfectly do. I 
presume to think with the Duke of Argyll, in his 
delightful book the Reign of Law, that the purpose of 
things is often the one piece of secure knowledge we 
have about them—the when the what and the how 
are doubtful, the why is often clear as daylight. 

No doubt the coal and the iron have served in 
previous stages of their existence, and still do serve, 
many other purposes in the vast “economy,” as it is 
called (i.¢., literally, household management), of the 
Great Householder; but that does not prove that our 
good was not one end towards which all these com- 
plicated, mysterious transactions of nature in past | 
ages, which made them what now they are, were | 
intelligently and deliberately directed and aimed. | 
For, as says that neatest of versifiers, Pope,— 

“In human works, though laboured on with pain, 

A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God’s, one single doth its end produce, 
Yet serves to second too some other use.” 

Let us assume, then—for surely we may—that one || 
object for which the coal and iron were made was our | 
good, and the whole effect upon mankind of the ex- || 
istence of coal-fields where they are. i] 

And yet they were made hundreds of thousands, | 
perhaps millions, of years before amy man existed! 
If anything is certain, that is. So, then, there was a | 
Power at work all those millenniums back which knew | 
that we should one day arrive upon the scene, and ar- 
ranged all these things for our good. 





* “That which is born of flesh is flesh, and that which 
is born of spirit is spirit.” Is it not equally self-evident 
that that which is born of a machine can only be me- | 
chanical ?—that only that which is born of a Person can | 
be a Person? Can any possible permutations and com- 
binations of hydrogen and oxygen evolve a living self- 
conscious Will? a Person.—loving, hating, hoping, 
fearing? We cannot be children of a Law! 
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The earth is a great box, ready packed with things 
! for our use; or rather, it is a case of innumerable 
| boxes; and we are given the keys when they are 
\ wanted, but not before. When the old Britons wan- 
|| dered about Staffordshire, the huge stores of coal 
lay under their feet; but they did not know it, be- 
| cause they did not want it; the land was covered with 
enormous forests which answered their purpose. But 
when those forests were exhausted, they found the coal. 
And so when the coal is exhausted, let us be sure 
| some substitute will be found—not, perhaps, to keep 
|| England privileged, as now she is, above other na- 
|| tions, but still to supply its future inhabitants with 
|| fuel necessary for them in their day. 
|| What will that fuel be? What will our great- 
great-great-grandchildren sit round instead of a fire ? 
Some think they can prove that such supplies of 
| heat (“modes of motion,” says Professor Tyndall) 
.| can only, possibly, come from some particular sources. 
'| They think they can draw up a Keith-Johnstone phy- 
|| sical map of the wide universe, and leave no “un- 
|| explored lands” in it. But I presume, in spite of 
|| Mr. Jevons, to believe that there may be “ heat ’’— 
“ modes of motion ’’—innumerable, latent all around 
| us in air and earth and sky, to which our descendants 
| will find the keys some day. 
What, then, is to be the fuel of the coming ages? 
Seme very strange sources of heat have been 
| gravely suggested lately. A great scientific autho- 
|| rity at the British Association meeting at Notting- 
|| ham last year suggested for one such source the 
| beating of the tides on our shores ! 
|| So we are to sit round tidal heat grates! Let me 
|| explain. 
|| The modern doctrine of science is that all force in 
nature is really one—that all the apparently innumer- 
able forces of nature are only different forms of one 
force—that when any force seems annihilated, it is 
not really so, but only turned into something else. So 
a blow, if stopped, produces heat—the motion that 
has disappeared is turned into heat—another kind 
of motion—in the molecules. So some have supposed 
'| (though there are still a few difficulties in the way 
|| of the theory), that the heat of the sun, the source 
of which is an infinite puzzle to men of science, is 
'| owing to the tows which he is always receiving 
‘| from the falling in upon him, from all sides, of comets 
|| and planetary bodies, all such blows turning into heat! 
|| But observe, since the British and other isles are 
|| always receiving blows from the tides, there must be an 
|| enormous quantity ofheat wasted on all our coasts from 
this source. Why not collect it, and lay down pipes of 
|| some kind to bring this “mode of motion” into all 
|| our rooms, instead of obsolete coal and wood fuel ? 
There are a few small difficulties in the way as 
|| yet. Butso there would have seemed to be in the 
|| way of sending words flying at a million miles an 
hour down iron wires, some years ago. 
|| Sosomehow, if coal become extinct, let us believe 
|| that the Almighty Householder will bring out of 
His treasures some “things new”’ instead of these 
“things old,” that will thea be extinct, and so provide 





for us. Meantime the coal is a blessing; and in spite | 
of M. Comte, Mr. Lewes, and the rest, let us dare 
to say, were intended to be so—were made by an all- 
knowing Wisdom and Love, millenniums back in the 
past eternity, on purpose to do us good. How can 
chance, or anything but an intelligent Will, bring 
about such results ? 

“ The first and greatest question,” says Sir John 
Herschel, in his “Familiar Lectures” (p. 474), 
“which philosophy has to resolve in its attempts 
to make out a Kosmos,—to bring the whole of the 
phenomena .... under the contemplation of the 
mind as a congruous whole,—is, whether we can 
derive any light from our internal conscieusness of 
thought, reason, power, will, motive, design—or 
not: whether, that is to say, nature is or is not more 
interpretable by supposing these things (be they what 
they may) to have had, or to have, to do with its 
arrangements. Constituted as the human mind is, if 
nature be xot interpretable through these conceptions, 
it is not interpretable at all; and the only reason we 
can have for troubling ourselves about it is either the 
utilitarian one of bettering our condition by ‘sub- 
duing nature’ to our use through a more complete 


understanding of its ‘laws,’ so as to throw ourselves |, ° 


into its grooves, and thereby reach our ends more | 
readily and effectually; or the satisfaction of that | 
sort of aimless curiosity which can find its gratifica- | 
tion in scrutinising everything and comprehending 
nothing. But if these attributes of mind are not 
consentaneous, they are useless in the way of expla- 
nation. Will without motive, power without design, | 
thought opposed to reason, would be admirable in explain- | 
ing a chaos, but would render little aid in accounting for 
anything else,” 

Looking at to the wonderful development of the 
earth through the Geologic AZons, of which the 
carboniferous «ra which gave us the coal was one 
marvellous stage, we feel that the words of the | 
139th Psalm, which speak of our own bodies, areas 
true of the great mystic Jone-work—the skeleton of 
rocks of the earth beneath our feet. In the name 
of that too it may be said—addressing no dead 
“law” or night-mare assemblage of blind forces— 
Heaven forbid the hideous, cold-blooded, incredible 
thought—but the Living God our Fatherin Heaven,— 
“ Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being imperfect ; 
and in Thy Book were all my members written which 
day by day (age after age) were fashioned when as yet 
there was none of them.” 

And so, even while looking at that sightso familiar | 
to-our eyes, but so full of suggestion of the pro- | 
foundest wonders of Chemistry, and of Geology,—of 
the connection with our welfare of events that hap- 
pened millenniums back, and of all things with one 
another,—a fire of coals in an iron grate,—I will beg 
leave of Positivists to be allowed to say,—and I 
trust they themselves may one day be led to join us | 
in saying—This whole Universe is “fearfully and | 
wonderfully made; marvellous are Tux works, and | 
that my soul knoweth right well.” 

W. H. LYTTELTON. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE CEVENNES. 


In considering the history of the church in the 
Cevennes, or, as French Protestants still love to call 
it, “in the Desert,”’ three names are strongly identi- 
fied with it, and three men seem to stand out as 
types of the qualities which distinguish the last of 
the civil wars of France. They are Claude Brousson, 
the martyr who witnessed the persecution of the 
Protestants, and anticipated their probable revolt ; 
Jean Cavallier, the soldier who led the insurrection 
during its most hopeful days, but who, surviving its 
failure and its close, now sleeps among the graves of 
a parish church in Chelsea; and Antoine Court, the 
pastor under whose care the church again revived, 
and whose learned moderation happily replaced the 
bigotry and ferocity of the so-called prophets. Be- 
fore entering on their biographies, it is necessary to 
revert briefly to the events which preceded and 
which occasioned the rising in the Cevennes. 

In that great modification of religious thought 
which we justly call the Reformation, France took a 
prominent part. Nowhere were the minds of men 
more active, nowhere had the excesses of the clergy 
been more severely commented on, than in the 
country of Rabelais, and nowhere had the leaven of 
the new opinions promised so quickly to affect the 
whole mass. Moral reforms were first sought for, 
intellectual liberty then demanded scope for itself, 
and French Protestantism was in the first form of 
its development synonymous not only with a pure 
and ardent faith, but also with talent, virtue, and 
social distinction. It had among its disciples the 
greatest captains, artists, and craftsmen of the age. 
Such were Coligny the admiral, Sully the minister, 
Palissy the potter, Estienne the printer, Basnage 
the jurisconsult, Jean Goujon the sculptor, Des 
Brosses the architect, Petitof the painter in enamels, 
and many more, all too numerous to mention here. 
This, the moral and intellectual phase of the move- 
ment, was replaced by a political and warlike ten- 
dency when, in the so-called wars of religion, one- 
half the royal family and one half of the nobility 
were, for their own ends, pitted against the other 
half; and the cabinet, after coquetting with the new 
church, persecuted its adherents, and drove them 
into opposition. The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was a fatal error; the injured could not forgive 
it, and the injurers never forgave themselves, and 
from that date French Protestantism, relying, as it 
was obliged to do, on the protection of England and 
Holland, assumed an antagonistic and unnational 
attitude to which it had first been a stranger. At 
the same time the doctrines of Calvin became firmly 
rooted among the Huguenots. Not content with de- 
nouncing Romish errors, and with separating them- 
selves from them, the Protestants began to claim fur 
themselves the possession of infallible and unalter- 
able truth; and this truth they preferred to find, not 
in their protesting attitude, or in their right of free 


inquiry into matters which for centuries the Chris- 
tian Church had considered to be beyond argument 
and beyond appeal, but in the shibboleths of their 
own party and in the institutes of Calvin. It is to 
be doubted whether his austere doctrines would have 
sufficed to stir the soul of France, but they contained 
germs of democracy and of a persecuting spirit ; and 
both these plants found their development in the 
rising in the Cevennes. Other and external causes 
were at work which quickened their growth, and 
these, as Protestantism no longer stood or fell by 
its own merits, made the war in Languedoc less a 
contest for the faith than the expression of intense 
hatred to the régime of Louis XIV. That régime 
affected the Huguenots in two ways—by conversions 
and by the sword. When Henry IV. recanted, a 
| large proportion of the nobility had remained faith- 
| ful to the reformed doctrines ; but in 1680, very few 
| consented to hold opinions which separated them 
| from the court and from the sympathies of their class, 
| and which were soon to disqualify them for official 
| life. Turenne’s conversion was the result of this 
| way of reasoning, and he had many followers in 
| both branches of the service; Madame de Maintenon 
| busied herself among ladies of distinction, French 
| piety found a new and more congenial expression in 
| the Jansenism of Port Royal and in the missions of 
| St. Vincent of Paul; Bossuet’s arguments availed 
| with many whose decision had only lacked, perhaps, 
| such an impact or such an excuse; hundreds pro- 
| fessed themselves no longer satisfied with the Hugue- 
| not tenets; private jealousies crept into a reformed 
| church which persecution had for nearly a century 
ceased to disturb ; and as the educated classes gradu- 
ally fell away from it, the mass of the lower people 
were left open to the dangers of ignorance and fana- 
ticism. Such were the moderate measures by which 
the counsels of the king effected the ruin of the 
cause. His severer ones were soon to follow. Al- 
most immediately after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, the dragonnades began; and the French 
learned lessons of brutality which, whether as 
Republicans or Vendeans, they were able to repeat 
with great fidelity during the revolution. The 
dragonnades were first opened in Béarn, the old and 
once the royal stronghold of Huguenotism in the 
south ; the king’s troops then traversed the whole of 
Guienne and Languedoc. They spread towards 
Catholic Toulouse, with its far horizon of Pyrenean 
hills ; up the Lot and the Aveyron, the Tarn and the 
Garonne, they swept as does a pestilence ; past the 
grey cloisters at Moissac and so to the walls of 
academic Montauban, where the moat had once 
before run red with Protestant blood in the great 
siege of 1621. The cities of the Narbonensis 
were not forgotten ; heretics were ‘‘ worried” in the 
uplands and in the plains of Provence; among the 
Cevennes the smoke of burning hamlets mixed 
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with the veils of mist that wrap the volcanic peaks 
of the Lozére; the prisons were full; dragoons did 
their work at Valence under the shadow of the 
towers of Creussol, and bodies were tossed into the 
Rhone, which the soldiers passed to continue their 
operations at Grenoble and in the towns of Dau- 
phiny. 

These measures were effectual. By force or fraud 
50,000 conversions were made; tens of thousands of 
exiles fled to other countries, thousands met with 
violent deaths; children were torn from their parents, 
girls were hurried into convents; heretics were de- 
prived of all civil rights, and a deep and lasting 
hatred against the king was left in the Langue- 
docian breast. Jurieu, who watched the signs of 
revolt and disaffection, predicted a rising, and in 
1702, the Cévenols (or Camisards, as these Protestant 
insurgents were called) took up arms, and the six 
dioceses of the Cevennes blazed in insurrection. 

Westward of the Rhone lies the country known 
as the Cevennes. To the north of it, by the sources 
of the Loire, are the mountains of Auvergne and 
the granitic chain of the Foréz: to the south are the 
swamps and the shallow Mediterranean shore. It is 
traversed by ranges of hills (called serres from sierra), 
whose outlines are bare and rugged in the extreme; 
it is intersected by rivers or gardons, and peopled by 
a race of hardy mountaineers, whose nature corre- 
sponds with the scene, for in common with the rest of 
the natives of Languedoc, the Cevennes have the 
reputation of being at once passionate and stubborn, 
vindictive and untamed. Religious hatred was here 
in a congenial soil, and the Cévenols were no 
strangers to religious war. Traditions still lived 
among them of the Albigeois heresy, and of the 
crusade under Simon de Montfort, and they still dis- 
liked the rule, the enforced Romanism, and the 
language of the north. They spoke themselves in 
the ancient Romane, or “ lanqued’oc,”’ and between 
them and the districts north of Loire this diversity 
of tongues was as a gulf fixed, keeping alive the old 
ill-will to the “ Franciman” conquerors. 

When they took up arms in 1702, they had no 
lack of leaders, either spiritual or temporal. Esprit 
Séguier, Solomon Condere, Du Serre, and Abraham 
Mazel, saw visions and dreamt dreams. Congrega- 
tions that, like the Scotch Covenanters of old, met 
by stealth in the cave and on the hill-side, were ad- 
dressed by these fanatics. All the forms of hysteri- 
cal hallucination were deified by them, and to the 
sound of their vatic exordiums did Roland Laporte 
and Jean Cavallier march from their fastnesses. 
Clément Marot’s psalms became the war-songs of a 
people who called themselves les enfants de Dieu, 
and who, in right of this name, appropriated to 
themselves all the promises, and assigned to their 
enemies all the denunciations, of Old Testament 
history. These Camisards fought for their hearths 
or for their chapels: they were maddened by per- 
secution and inspired by hysteria, and if they 
committed excesses, and if their fury was chiefly 
directed against the priests, it must be remem- 














bered that it was from the ministers of the Gallican 
church that they had thus learned to kill and to 
destroy. 

The last check upon so much fanaticism and vio- 
lence was removed by the death of Brousson, the 
last and best of the devoted pastors of the Ceven- 
nes. Claude Brousson, born in Nismes in 1647, 
would have made a name for himself at any period 
of church history ; and in these evil days of persecu- 
tion his voice never ceased to exhort his co-reli- 
gionists to faith and to endurance: thus it would be 
wrong to confound with any frenzied prophets the 
author of “The Mystic Manna of the Desert.”” He 
had been bred to the bar, and in his profession as 
an advocate had ably defended the oppressed Pro- 
testants. In the summer of 1683, he had placed him- 
self at the head of the Committee of resistance, but 
strong and bold swimmer as he was, he could not 
make head against such adverse tides, and along 
with many of his companions, he was soon self-exiled 
into Switzerland. In Lausanne he continued his exer- 
tions for the good cause, and was deputed to repre- 
sent first to the Prince of Orange and then te the 
King of Prussia, the sufferings of the Reformed 
Church in France. It does not appear that Brousson 
ever directly invoked armed assistance, as the pastor 
Viviens did when he asked the Duke of Schomberg 
for troops; but this mission was never forgiven to 
the eloquent pleader of Nismes. He was not him- 
self satisfied with its results, and to his simple and 
energetic mind it seemed as if he could do better 
service to his brethren were he to return to “ the 
Desert,” to share their pains and to minister to a 
state of spiritual indigence, which Brousson thought 
more crying than their political or social distress. 
Refusing the offer of a professional chair at Augs- 
burg, where he might have enjoyed both ease and 
dignity, he left Lausanne and plunged into the 
labyrinth of the hills. He received ordination at 
the hands of Viviens, lived in a cavern in the 
mountains of Alais, and was for four years the good 
angel of the church. To his wife he wrote from 
thence: “I am in great trouble about you, my dear 
wife, knowing that you have little strength of mind 
for enduring the trials through which it pleases God’ 
to make us pass. He has withdrawn me from all 
temporal labours, and vouchsafed to call me to the 
sacred ministry of his word, in the which He has 
shown me the favour of employing me for a work 
the most rare and the most important that I have 
ever heard of, and which without doubt is to be my 
crown.” It was indeed a singular work, in which 
cold, hunger, weariness, anguish, and solitude had 
all to be confronted ; and as Brousson preached and 
baptized, he had death and danger before his eyes. 
A price was set on his head by De Baville, the In- 
tendent of Languedoc; but the pastor appealed to 
another tribunal. His reply is splendid. ‘ Mon- 
seigneur, permit me to represent to your Grace that 
I cannot acknowledge you as my judge, since by the 
abolition of edicts which were perpetual and irre- 
vocable, we are deprived of our lawful judges, and 





























| struction, salvation, and consolation of His desolate 








| will not abandon me.”’ 
| Brousson laboured: his sermons, learnt by heart, 
| passed from hamlet to hamlet; their texts, engraved 


| dezvous, and messages of hope and encouragement 
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treated not as men but as slaves... .I am not a 
bad man; Iam not a disturber of the public peace, 
but a faithful servant of God, labouring for the in- 


people. . . . It was not by the advice of any foreign 
power that I returned to France. I came moved 
simply by my conscience and by the Spirit of God; 
this yearning has been so strong that I was con- 
sumed by it, and having deferred for two or three 
months to follow this inward vocation, I fell sick of 
a malady that every one believed must be mortal, 
and of which the docters did not know the cause. . . 
It is only through the fear of God’s name, in the 
cause of His glory, and in His service in the salvation 
of His people, that I expose myself in this kingdom 
to so many alarms and so many dangers. This land 
is in a state of violence, but violent things have no 
centinuanee. It cannot be denied that we are true 
believers: weserve not the creature, but the Eternal, 
the living and true God, the Creator of heaven and 
earth: we put our trust in the mercy of God, in the 
grace of Jesus Christ his Son, and in the salutary 
help: of the Holy Spirit: this is the great. God whose 
fear I have before my eyes. . . Therefore, I entreat 
your Grace to cease from persecuting an innocent 
and faithful servant, who cannot omit the duties of 
his calling. I declare that I appeal from your judg- 
ment to the tribunal of God, King of kings and 
sovereign Judge of the earth. The Master whom I 
serve and for whom I suffer this long and great 
martyrdom, and who has preserved me up to this 


hour amid the flames of this horrible persecution, 


Inspired by this confidence, 


on pieces of stone, were laid in some place of ren- 





| thus found their way into districts the most remote. | 


| inspiration where the preachers and the psalmist of 


| brooks, and if he was terribly in earnest, the flocks 
|| to whom he ministered were people bereft of kin- | 

| dred and of home; for throughout the length and 
|| breadth of the Cevennes there was hardly a family 


| Switzerland. 
| rest. The autumn of 1695 saw him on his way back 
to France. 


| Baville, ‘‘ what were the motives of your conduct ?” 
|| “To preach the Gospel after the manner of the 


If the preacher was sometimes mystic, he found his 


old had found theirs, on the hill-tops and beside the 


that had not been outraged in its faith, and his 
hearers were too often the widows and the orphans 
of those who had already suffered. Four years of 
such hardships broke the pastor's health, and leaving 
his perilous apostolate for a time, he withdrew into 
His heart, however, would not let him 


He visited the northern churches, wan- 
dered among them for twelve months, always at the 
risk of his life; and in April, 1698, he again trod 
the hills of the Cevennes, there to find persecution as 
unremitting, hatred as ardent, and misery as general 
as before. On his way to Pau he was denounced by 
an apostate, seized and summoned before the Inten- 
dant. “Since you are a minister,’ demanded De 





Apostles,” was the reply. No doubt it was genuine; | 
but the resistance of the Huguenots, of which | 
Brousson represented the moral sentiment and the | 
spiritual arm, had also a material and temporal aspect. 
All incurious in theology as De Paville might be, 
he understood the broad facts that the Cévenols | 
were ripe for rebellion, and that Viviens, the friend of 
Brousson, had intrigued with the Duke of Schom- 


berg, and he refused to believe that Brousson was || 


not also concerned in that overtly treasonable 


measure. The heroic pastor was condemned and , 


hung at Montpellier, at sundown of the 4th of No- 
vember, 1698. 
Many years before, Brousson had accidentally nad 


in his congregation a shepherd boy from Anduze, one | 
who was to play a remarkable part in the rebellion | 
Jean Cavallier || 


now breaking out in the Cevennes. 
had been obliged when a child to attend mass, and to 
conform externals to the Roman Catholie faith, but 
his mother had educated him in Protestant principles; 


thus, when the boy lay beside his flocks, and watched || 


the drilling of troops intended to convert the Cévenols, 
or listened to the preaching of Brousson, his spirit 


was stirred within him. He ceased to attend mass, | 
was reprimanded, and found it advisable to remove \| 


to Lausanne, where he worked as a barber. We 


have seen Brousson return from Switzerland to be- || 
come a pastor, Jean Cavallier returned to become a || 
The so-called inspiration || 
which the Camisards possessed was contagious, and | 


soldier and a preacher. 


Cavallier, though by nature a practical man, came 
from his intercourse with Séguier, Mazel, and others, 


to believe that he possessed this gift, and that in the | 
fourth or greatest degree! The recipients were classed, || 
it seems, into those who received, first, the warning: | 
second, the soufie or afilatus: third, the power of || 
| prophecy: and fourth, the gift. Strong in these ideas, 

Cavallier, who was indifferently educated and un- | 
ordained, proceeded to preach, and to administer the | 
sacrament: but his talents had a more congenial scope | 
in the profession of arms; he maintained discipline | 
among his rovgh troops: had in his power all the | 
positions of the Cevennes: he burnt villages, and he | 
defeated the royal troops in several pitched battles. | 


His Camisards fought with desperate bravery, and 
the nature of the country was as favourable to their 
tactics, as. it was unfavourable to the troops sent to 
exterminate them. Driven from their villages, the 
Camisards betook themselves to the caves: the grassy 
and hollow craters of long extinct voleanoes gave 
them shelter, and by a system of spies and signals 
they generally contrived ta conceal themselves, or to 
make good their retreat. The curiosity of General 


Montreval must have been excited to know how these | 
insurgents supplied themselves with food and ammuni- | 
tion. Lead they procured from the roofs of the | 


Catholic churches, which they stripped, but their 


bullets were oftener made of pewter. Gunpowder | 


they either bought secretly in the large towns, or 
they made it in desert places and dried it in the sun; 
and their supplies of bread were cazried by mules 
along the winding paths, or through the many ravmes 
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known to the natives of the district, were far too 
labyrinthine to be threaded by the king’s troops. 
The history of Cavallier’s. campaigns is that of a 
guerilla war; but that great success attended the 


| which intersect thé country, and which, though 
| 


| 


|, Camisards under his command is evident from the 
| fact that it was at last thought necessary to send 


Marshal Villars with 60,000 men to quell the revolt 


|| in Languedoc. It was a revolt that was gradually 
|| assuming European proportions, for foreign powers 
|| were implored to assist the Cévenols, and as England 
|| and Holland were at that moment at war with the 
|| Grande Monarque, the request was acceded to. 


|| effect a landing near Maguelonne. 


| Captain Shovel appeared off the coast, and tried to 
The Camisards, 


who came down from their fastnesses to welcome 


|| their allies, saw with wonder the bristling broadsides, 


_ and the tall masts and spars of the English frigates. 


| Captain Shovel hoped to land, but that part of the 
|, Mediterranean shore, however available for modern 
|| operations with gunboats, was impracticably shallow 


for his ships, and fearing for their safety he with- 


| drew. He left the Camisards to marvel over the 
| strange apparition that had promised help and had 
| then vanished so soon, and he’ also left Marshals 
| Villars and Montrevel to congratulate themselves 
|| that the English had not made good their intention, 
|| since had they landed they would have been able, 


by means of the great Canal du Midi to lay open the 
whole of the south of France from Cette to Bordeaux, 
from the southern to the western sea. 

Cavallier’s intrepidity, and the success which had 


|| attended his arms up to the beginning of the year 


| 1704, do not prepare us for his subsequent steps. 


On 


|| the 16th of April he lost 400 men in an engagement 


at Langlade, an engagement in which his soldiers, 


|| the so-called enfants de Dieu, displayed more than 
|| their usual courage and tenacity. This check was 
|| followed by a second defeat, and Cavallier, cither 


| discouraged by this adverse turn of fortune, or 
flattered by overtures which put it in his power to 
| treat personally with the sovereign, made terms with 


|| his opponents. He met Marshal Villars at Nismes, 


\ 


|| and later to the Bishop of Valence. 
|| admitted that Cavallier’s zeal was now much colder 
than in the days when he had celebrated the Eu- 


|| the risk of his own life. 
|| he was now less anxious for the imterests of the 


and was presented to the Intendant De Baville, 
It must be 


charist in the desert, with his sword by his side, and 
had drawn that sword to defend his congregation at 
It is incontestable that 


Protestant faith tham for the security of his family 
and of his troops; of these a portion enrolled in a 
regiment were sent to re-inforce the army in Spain. 
For himself he asked and received the rank of a 
colonel in the army and a pension of 1,200 livres; yet 
with these conditions, favourable as they may seem 
to a man who might at any time have been hung as 


|| @ rebel, Cavallier, it is said, was not satisfied. He 
|| was also graciously received by the sovereign, and 
'| his appearance created ne small sensation in Ver- 

sailles. Among its halls and avenues the sullen and 








ambitious mountaineer roamed about, an object of 
curiosity to the court. But the glories of Versailles 
did not excite his loyalty, and flying into Switzerland 
Cavallier offered his sword to Victor Amadeus and to 
the King of Holland. He raised a regiment of 
refugees, and finally came to England to obtain 
recruits, where he had an audience from Queen Anne. 
The Londoners were not only familiar with his name, 
but with his exploits, and with the persons of various 
Camisards who, like Elie Marion, and Durand Fage, 
had fled to our country forshelter. The Queen received 
him graciously, and listened to him for some time with 
great interest ; but on her asking him if he believed 
himself to have been inspired during his ministra- 
tions in the desert, Cavallier replied in the affirma- 
tive, and her Majesty immediately turned her back 
on him in a manner expressive of her royal dissidence 
from his opinion. 

Cavallier was at this time little more than twenty- 
four years of age, and apparently devoted to the 
profession of arms, for which he was indeed very 
much more fitted than for spiritual exercises of any 
kind. He was a stout, fair young man, with an 
unprepossessing manner, and of a dogged but un- 
romantic temper. He served under many foreign 
masters; now under Prince Eugene; now under 
De Ruvigny, when, at the battle of Almanza, he 
charged with great fury a French regiment that had 
once been opposed to him in the Cevennes. Of all | 
the services he had seen, the English was, appa- || 
rently, that which pleased him best. He came to || 
England, rose to the rank of a major-general in our || 
army, was made governor of Jersey, and, after about || 
thirty years of a quiet and uneventful life in London, || 
died there in 1740. He is buried in St. Luke's, | 
Chelsea, where the entry of his funeral stands on || 
this wise :—“ Brigadier Jean Cavallier died May, | 
1740." The shepherd-patriot of Anduze had ex- || 
changed the peaks and grottoes of his mountains for 
the quiet windings of the barge-laden Thames; but | 
the contrast presented by these scenes is not greater | 
than that which exists between the first and the last | 
parts of his career—a contrast so striking that his 1] 
biography is almost unique in history, whether we | 
consider him as a partisan leader or as a mere soldier | 
of fortune. 

When Cavallier laid down his arms, the Cami- || 
sards lost their ablest leader, but the war in the | 
Cevennes was still far from its close. Its bloody 
episodes and its unrest continued till 1710; and 
during the two following years the vanquished Cal- 
vinists were the victims of such ceaseless persecution, 
that no external signs at length remained of a church 
that had once numbered tens of thousands of ad- 
herents, and of a party that had once been strong | 
enough to threaten the power of the king and the | 
autonomy of France. It seemed impossible that 
Protestantism should ever recover; but at Ville- 
neuve le Berg, in the Vivarais, a woman named 
Court (née Gébelin) had been silently educating the 
son to whose heroic moderation the reformed church | 
in France owes its revival. Antoine Court was — 
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| eighteen years of age when he gave himself to the 
work. He saw and felt ‘both its difficulties and its 


| the heads of the Protestants, and he equally knew 
that the tenets for which he was ready to die were both 


Claude Brousson 


| large quarry, and there held their first synod ; 
| their infant church being for four months undis- 
dangers; he knew that the sword still hung over | turbed by persecution. But the zeal of De Baville 


had not been cooled by age; congregations were 
denounced and attacked, and prisons were again 
filled, though Antoine Court always managed to 
escape, and always determined to persevere. The 
lack of teachers being the greatest drawback to the 
revival he attempted, he wrote to the pastors then in 
| exile; bu5 of these the greater number, including 
| the celebrated Saurin, refused to return. “Court then 
| went to Switzerland to seek for them: he brought 
| back a few; and what the others were not found 
| ready or willing to attempt, he undertook himself, 








| visiting and teaching with the most incessant acti- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


defaced by ignorance and disfigured by fanaticism. | 


He knew that the flocks were without pastors, that 


they had neither books nor temples, neither synods 


i| nor schools—that the very confession of faith was 
' fading from the recollection of men whose minds 
| were filled with memories of suffering, and who had 
but recently abandoned the hope of revenge. To 
remodel such a society, to lure back its pastors, to 
check the preaching of women and the ravings 
of ignorant zealots, to educate the children, to 
bring back sound doctrine and to encourage sound 
practice, were the objects he proposed to him- 
self. His first congregation consisted of six people ; 
but he was soon joined by hundreds of hearers, 
and by the five remaining pastors who had es- 
caped the fate of Brousson. They met in a 


AA, 
Brood 


Jean Cavalier. 


vity. The old Protestant academies being abolished, 
he established a seminary at Lausanne; for this he 
laboured, for this he collected money, and here it || 
was, perhaps, that he had his greatest success, though 
he rendered another and a very important service to | 
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his country and to the church. France was at war 
with England—an English fleet, victorious at Cape 
Finisterre, again cruised in French waters—but the 
| Cévenols did not again intrigue with a foreign 
power; no sympathetic risings or messages were 
|| sanctioned by Court, who wished to prove to the 
Government that persecuted Protestants might be 
| made faithful subjects, as truly as Colbert had once 
|| shown that the Protestants, when protected, were a 


source of wealth, and not of weakness, to the nation. | 


Few of our readers have perhaps realised how 
long persecution continued in France, or that 
in the year in which Louis XVI. was born, a 

' congregation met for prayer and ordination on 
the banks of the Gardon, was fired upon and 
dispersed by a regiment; that the Protestants 
had no civil rights; that intermarriage with them 

|, was illegal, and that they were forbidden by law 
to assemble for any purpose, civil or religious. 
There was no ear open to their complaints but One, 
and it is not without emotion that after the lapse of 
more than a century we peruse the following prayer, 
which was in habitual use among their families: 
“Great God, whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, but who hast declared thyself present when 
| two or three meet in thy name, behold us united in 


this house to render thee our homage, to adore | 


thy greatness, and to implore thy compassion. We 


lament in secret, for we are deprived of our public | 


exercises, and we hear no more in thy temples the 
voice of thy servant ; but far from murmuring against 
thy providence, we acknowledge that thou mightest 
justly heap on us judgments more severe, and we adore 
thy goodness in the midst of thy chastisement. But 
we beseech thee to have mercy upon us. Weare with- 
out churches, but fill this house with thy glorious 
presence. We are without pastors, but be thyself 
our shepherd. Instruct us in the truth of thy Gospel ; 
imprint it on our hearts. Grant that we may learn 
to know thee, both what thou art and what we are; 
|| what thou hast done for our salvation, and what we 
must do for thy service; the virtues which are 
agreeable to thee, and the vices which thou dos 
forbid; the pains with which thou dost menace the 
impenitent, the lukewarm, the timid, the cowardly, 
and the profane, and the glorious recompence thou 
dost promise to those who are faithful. Grant us to 


leave this service more holy, more zealous for thy | 


glory and thy truth, more detached from the world, and 
more religious observers of thy commandments. Hear 
us in the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

These grave and eloquent words may not have becn 
the composition of Antoine Court, but they bear the 
impress of his spirit, and of the feeling which animated 
him and his companions, men who, like Paul Rabant, 
were as eager and as devoted as himself. Thanks to 
their endeavours, the church rose from its ashes: 
pure doctrine was preserved, prophecies went out of 
fashion, and the school of Lausanne sent fresh 
labourers for a work where there was so much hard- 
ship to be endured, and so little of earthly recompence 
to be won. 








Antoine Court died at the age of sixty-five. Most 
probably he died alone, for the day, the place, and the 
circumstances of his death are all forgotten. He 


had sown in weeping, and he never reaped in joy. | 
He was often deceived. He found many obstacles, 
and he met with many drawbacks, but his failure | 
was more apparent than real, more personal than | 
attaching to the cause which he had at heart. If the 





Antoine Court. 


unhappiness of men is in proportion to their egotism, | 
and if their happiness consists in having an aim || 
beyond themselves to which they may devote their | 
lives, it may be presumed that among the disappoint- | 
ments of such a career Antoine Court was not un- | 
happy. His temper was moderate, his charity wide, | 
and his energy great, and he has not been deceived | 
in his larger hope. Neither is any man deceived | 
who will look beyond the systems of time to the 
objects of eternity, who in practical’ and tangible 
labours for his church will scek greater things than 
those—the reign of peace, the increase of liberty, the | 
abounding of knowledge, evn the coming of the | 
Kingdom. | 

L. H. 
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CAVERNS AND THEIR CONTENTS. 


From the earliest times men have loved to ascribe 
| a supernatural origin to the numerous caverns that 
| exist below ground. They have peopled them, too, 
| with beings of other than human mould, whom it 
was perilous to disturb or even inadvertently to 
look upon. Nor though this belief has long since 
disappeared among ourselves, has the feeling which 
prompted it vanished likewise. "We do not, of course, 
credit now the marvellous tales of caverns and genii, 
gnomes and glittering palaces of gold and silver and 
precious stones, that used to form such important 
items in the creed of our childhood. ‘Nevertheless, a 
taste of the old leaven remaims with us. We vaguely 
| think of these subterranean cavities as the result of 
| some strange processes of nature of which no very 
| clear proof can be seen at the surface; amd when a 
geologist comes to tell us that these strange hollows 
have really nothing strange about them, that they 
are, in fact, the results mainly of the same kinds of 
agencies which even at this moment are carving out 
hollows on the upper surface of the country, we feel 
perhaps just a little regret at this rude demolition of 
an old and pleasant delusion. But theassertion of the 
geologist is true notwithstanding. It happens, in- 
deed, that in countries subject to earthquake shocks 
the ground is often rent open by yawning fissures, 
and doubtless similar chasms may be formed at the 
same time beneath the surface‘and having no com- 
munication with the ground above. Yet, in the 
great majority of cases, caverns result from the 
| removal of so much rock by water, and their history 
| ig well illustrated by the action of water above 
| ground. 

A rough but convenient division of caverns is 
| twofold. 1st. Those which have been formed by the 

solvent power of water below ground; and 2nd. 
Those thut have been excavated by the waves of the 
sea. 
I. The great majority of caverns have been pro- 
duced chiefly by the action of water slowly per- 
meating the rocks underneath. Even the long 
underground tunnels and caves in the Peak district— 
| or, still more wonderful, those of the Mammoth and 
| other caves of Kentucky—have been hollowed out 
| by the solvent power of water. Let us watch fora 

little how this action goes on above ground. No 
| locality is more suitable for this purpose than an old 
grave-yard, especially one placed among the smoke 
and dust of a large town. The tombstones of marble 
may there often be seen in every state of decay, 
to total illegibility. Sandstone, flagstone, and other 
rocks, out of which tombstones are made, do not, as 
a rule, decay so rapidly; but those of marble are 
specially liable to waste. First of all there appears 
a dimness over the stone, its surface gets granulated, 
and little hollows appear in different parts, which, by 
degrees, coalesce into furrows and runnels. The de- 
composition, as if in satire on the vanity of epitaphs, 
proceeds with most marked rapidity along the letters 

















of the inscription. These become bleared and frag- 
mentary, until, amid the carious irregularities of the | 
stone, they cease to be legible. What, then, is the | 
cause of this decay, and how does it bear upon the || 
history of subterranean caverns ? 

Rain is,-in a chemical sense, nearly pure water ; | 
it absorbs, however, a little air, along with carbonic || 
acid and other ingredients in the atmosphere. The || 
quantity of such substances is infinitesimal: never- 
theless it is their presence which enables rain-water || 
to act as an agent of disintegratioa upon the surface || 
of rocks. The amount of carbonic acid is increased 
as soon as the rain reaches the surface of the earth || 
and comes in contact there with decomposing vege- | 
table or animal matter. Such decomposing sub- | 
stances are giving off the gas called carbonic acid, |, 
which is absorbed by the rain-water. When the | 
water is once armed with a minute admixture of this 
acid it is enabled to attack even the hardest stone. | 
Its most important and perceptible effects are pre- || 
duced upon calcareous rocks, such as chalk, lime- | 
stone, and marble. The carbonic acid in the water 
unites with as much of the lime as it can take up in 
chemical combination, and forms a new mineral com- 
pound called carbonate of lime, which, being soluble in 
carbonated water, is carried away. This is the nature 
of the process of decay among the marble tombstones 
in our church-yard. Every rain-drop brings its 
niinute portion of acid, which eats out a little of the | 
stone and removes it in solution. The same form of | 
decay is in progress all over the earth where rocks of | 
a calcareous character are exposed to the influence of | 
rain. But the disintegration is not confined to the 
surface ; it extends underground as far as the water, 
which sinks through the soil and rocks, descends 
before it again comes to the light of day in the form 


| of springs. 


Rain-water is free from mineral ingredients; but 
no spring-water is without them. It is clear, there- 
fore, that, as springs are merely the outcomings of 
water which had previously sunk into the ground as 
rain, the mineral substances which springs carry up 
to the surface must be derived from the solution of 
the rocks below. Even the clearest and most pellucid 
spring-water contains these earthly ingredients, | 
though to outward appearance it is as perfectly pure 
as the original rain from which it has been derived. || 
No springs, for instance, are more exquisitely bright || 
than those which gush out of limestone rocks: yct || 
these contain a marked proportion of lime, common | 
salt, magnesia, or other mineral matters. When this | 
proportion is distinctly appreciable in household | 
management, the water is called “hard,” to dis- 
tinguish it from rain-water, where no such impurities 
occur, and which is therefore called “soft.” The 
housewife who has to remove the calcareous “ fur” 
from the inside of her tea-kettle receives a practical || 
illustration of the removal of solid material from the || 


| interior of the earth by underground water ; for this 
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incrustation is simply the earthy substances, held in 
solution by the water, deposited round the sides and 
bottom of the kettle during the boiling and evapora- 
| tion of the water. 
| The amount of mineral matter removed in this 
|| way by some springs is very great. The mineral 
|| spring at the Old Well of Bath yields every minute 
| 126 gallons of water. One gallon of this water is 
| found to contain 144 grains of sulphate and carbonate 
|| of lime, common salt and other substances. By a 
|| simple calculation we learn that this spring must 
|| thus, in the course of a year, bring up to the 
surface upwards of 600 tons of mineral matter in- 
visibly dissolved in its waters. If all this material 
could be put together and pressed into stone, it 
would make a column 9 feet thick and 200 feet 
high. Now this Bath water has been flowing at 
least since the Roman times; so that at the present 
rate of output, by this single spring there must have 
been removed from the interior of the earth, and 
carried away out to sea during the last eighteen cen- 
turies, an amount of solid stone which, if united again, 
would form a hill three or four hundred feet high-— 
about as large as the Bass Rock, which forms so con- 
spicuous an object at the mouth of the Firth of Forth. 
|| When we reflect upon the vast amount of water 
which must be constantly circulating under ground 
| in order to issue at the surface in the form of springs, 
and upon the fact that each one of these numberless 
|| springs is daily bringing up from the interior mmeral 
|| matter in solution, we are led to perceive that the loss 
|| of substance among the rocks underneath must be 
|’ very great. The existence of tunnels, passages, and 
caverns can no longer surprise us. We shall find, 
however, that those subterranean spaces do not occur 
|| indiscriminately, but are almost wholly confined to 
|| limestone tracts. ‘The reason of this distribution is 
| of course the very obvious one, that it is limestone 
and caleareous rocks generally which are most liable 
| to dissolution by the action of acidulated water. 
|| Hence in all limestone districts of any large extent 
|| the phenomena of underground drainage are more or 
|| less conspicuously displayed. 
In this country the limestone tracts of Yorkshire 
|| and the adjacent counties furnish many admirable 
| lessons in this branch of physical geology. A little 
| attention shows that as it is along the joints and 
fissures of the limestone that the water from the sur- 
|| face most readily descends, so it is along these that 
| the cavities begin to be hollowed out. Joints, I may 
| remark, are divisional lines, somewhat like long, 
| clean, straight cracks, which run more or less per- 
|| pendicularly through the limestone beds. Fissures 
| are cracks which may either be filled up or open. 
| These different breaks in the continuity of the strata 
| reach the surface and are there exposed to the corro- 
sive action of the water that filters through the soil. 
They are thereby widened and deepened, first into 
tiny furrows, then into more marked channels, and 
thus a series of chinks and chasms sinks down as it. 
were into the solid rock. This is one of the most 
characteristic features in the scenery of these York- 











shire tracts. The broad table-lands that lie upon 
the horizontal or gently inclined beds of limestone, 
are covered with a rich vegetation, but this verdure 
serves often to conceal what. is in reality a network 
of chinks and fissures, with here and there a wider | 
chasm or a circular hole known im the north as a 
swallow. Standing on the brink of some of*these 
cavities, you may drop a stone and hearit as it strikes 
from side to side until the sound can no longer reach 
the ear, or you may catch the roar of a subterranean 
river several hundred feet below. Such treacherous | 
ground requires some circumspection on the part of | 
the pedestrian who would traverse it. Sheep || 
are often lost by falling into these fissures, | 
especially when snow is on the ground. 
island of Raasay, where a calcareous sandstone 
is similarly perforated, I was told that an old woman 
had once tumbled into one of these cavities, which are 
there concealed among luxuriant tufts of heather 
and braeken. The hole was not far from the edge of 
the vertical cliff which rises along the eastern margin 
of the island, and the unfortunate traveller, unable to 
climb to the top again, contrived to work her way 
downwards along the sinuous passage until, by great || 
good fortune, she contrived to find an opening at the || 
bottom, net far from her own door. But she had | 
been two days missing, and was given up as lost. 

The chasms or narrow openings which appear at 
the surface of these limestone regions, are only indi- 
cations of the way in which the rock underneath is 
honeycombed with tunnels and passages, chambers, 
ante-chambers, and caverns. Every district has its 
own series of these underground labyrinths, though 
probably many more still remain concealed, and will 
from time to time be revealed, either by the falling 
in of the surface, the erosive action of streams, or the 
opening of fresh quarries and excavations. It often 
happens that by such subsidence of the surface a 
stream is engulphed. It is received into the channels | 
below, and after perhaps a journey of several miles, 
comes to the light again by another opening at a 
lower level. Such, for instance, is the stream known | 
as the Dale Beck, near Ingleton, in Yorkshire. It 
enters the ground, and, after a subterranean course of 
more than half a mile, comes to light at the Weather- 
cote Cave. There the limestone formsa deep ravine, || 
on the vertical face of which is a tunnel, whence the || 
stream rushes out in a foaming waterfall 75 feet 
high. Though the swallows and other openings suffice 
tocarry off the water during ordinary weather, it some- 
times happens during heavy floods that the force of 
the underground streams is such as to drive the 
water out of the swallows with great force. Some- 
times large stones are in this way borne along below, 
and swept up a hole to the surface of the ground, 
from a depth of fifty feet. And in one of these cavi- 
ties the water, as it rises, makes such strange noises 
against the limestone, that the hole is called the Hurtle 
Pot, and is traditionally associated with a goblin 
known as the Hurtle Pot Boggart. 

It thus appears that such caverns are only a part 
of the natural and invariable results of the action of 
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water upon calcareous rocks. So much, then, for 


their origin. Let us now glance at the internal. 


arrangements of some of these cavities. In reading 
accounts of them we frequently meet with descrip- 
tions of sparry incrustations, glittering stalactites, 
and marble-like floors of stalagmite, and doubtless it 
was these features which served at first as the 
groundwork for the invention of those wonderfully 
resplendent caverns which we all knew so well when 
children. Many caverns have their roofs, sides, and 
floor coated with calcareous deposits which some- 
times are brilliantly white and sparkling. These 
incrustations are likewise due to the action of car- 
bonated water. Their history isa very simple one. 
It finds a familiar illustration under the arch of any 
old bridge or vault. Every one must have observed 
in such a situation rows of white stems, shaped like 
icicles, and hanging down from between the courses 
of the masonry. These are stalactites. They are 
formed in this way: The rain water, in soaking 
through the arch, has dissolved out some of the lime 
from the mortar. The percolation, however, is so 
slow that the water only comes out drop by drop. 
Each drop has time to evaporate slightly, and lose 
part of its carbonic acid, and then a minute pellicle 
of carbonate of lime gathers at its base. The drop 
falls, leaving the earthy matter adhering to the roof. 
Another drop takes its place, and performs the same 
part. In this manner, as film after film of carbonate 
of lime is deposited, a stony icicle grows downward 
from the roof, and gathers in thickness as well as in 
length. It is, of course, at the expense of the mortar 
that such .‘alactites are formed. Every atom of 
lime which goes to make them has been abstracted 
from the masonry, the joints of which are thereby 
necessarily loosened. In favourable circumstances, 
the drops which fall from the arch gather on the un- 
disturbed pavement below, and there grow into 
irregular heaps, known as stalagmite. 

In many caverns this simple process has produced 
the most exquisite effects. The roof and sides glit- 
ter with spar and with a sort of white crystalline 
marble. Icicles of the same materials hang from 
the ceiling or run like knotted cords down the walls. 
Often the stalactites from the roof have joined the 
stalagmite from the floor, forming massive pillars or 
slim columns like the shafts of a gothic church. 
Fantastic knots and pinnacles protrude everywhere, 
and catch up the light of the torches on thousands 
of brilliant points. How curious is the fact that all 
this fairy-like beauty is only another version of the 
same process that lines our tea-kettles with a stony 
crust! Yet, so it is. From the roof and side, on 
every hand the water drops and trickles; we see it 
| coursing down the pillars, and often it is the sheen 
| of the water, and not any sparkle from the cal- 
careous concretions underneath, that looks so bril- 
liant by torchlight. The floors abound in pools of 
water caught in alabaster basins of its own forming. 
In the dead stillness of these underground chambers, 
the only sound that meets the ear is the tinkle of the 
drops as they drip down the sides or fall into the 





pools. In this ceaseless flow of water we see the 
agent that first formed the cavern and afterwards 
tapestried it with those wondrous curtains of spar. 
So long as the water supply was too large or too 
rapid to permit of much evaporation, the work per- 
formed by it consisted in dissolving the limestone 
and carrying it away in solution. But by-and-by, 
when the flow became feebler and the water lingered 
over the walls of the cavity, which it had hollowed 
out, it began to leave behind some of its burden of 
mineral matter. Thus by degrees a film of white 
calcareous deposit was formed upon the sides, roof, 
and floor of the cavern, and the incrustation grew 
slowly into fantastic shapes, pillars, pinnacles, and 
fret-work, and formed at last the fairy grotto that 
so astonishes and delights us. But the process of 
deposit may cease owing to the failure of the 
water-supply, and then the cavern becomes dry, and 
remains without further change. Or the stalactites 
from the roof and the stalagmite from the floor 
may grow towards each other till they everywhere 
meet, and thus the cavern is filled up again. 

The largest cavern yet known is the famous 
Mammoth cave of Kentucky. The limestone 
of the region in which it lies is full of holes 
and chasms communicating with the surface, and 
sufficing to draw off a good deal of the surface water, 
especially in dry weather. The water so removed 
forms streams, which travel for long distances under- 
ground. Among the subterranean passages are 
many large chambers, and the whole are connected 


by openings or tunnels, forming a vast labyrinth. 
What is called the Mammoth cave is a part of this 


network of communications. It is reached by a 
descent of about 30 feet from the surface, and 
then the visitor finds himself in a great hall 200 
feet long, 150 feet wide, and 50 feet high. This, 
however, is only the beginning of a vast series 
of similar chambers, which communicate with each 
other by passages and chinks. One of them is said 
to cover an area of ten acres, and to reach a height 
in some places of 150 feet. They have been traced 
in one direction for a distance of ten miles without a 
termination, but a great part of the ramifications 
has not been explored. In short the limestone tract 
of Kentucky is undermined in all directions, and 
perhaps a connection may yet be traced between the 
passages from one end of the district to the other. 
The contiguous state of Indiana has its limestone 
similarly honeycombed. Two remarkable caverns 
of the series are named respectively the Wyandoti 
cave and the Epsom Salts cave. The former has 
been followed for upwards of three miles, and 
abounds in stalactites. The latter has likewise been 
explored for along way. It receives its name from 
the Epsom salts, nitre, and other mineral substances 
with which its soil is impregnated. This cave, like 
others in that region of America, has been used as 
a place of residence or sepulture by the Indians, 
traces of whose occupancy are found inscribed upon 
the walls. In one of the chambers of the great 
Kentucky cave mummies have been found. Even at 
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the present time it is customary to send consumptive 
patients to this cavern; the mild and equable tem- 
perature being considered favourable for pulmonary 
affections. 

Of the European caverns that of Adelsberg, a 


| town among the Julian Alps, is probably the most 
| remarkable. 


It has been traced out for a distance of 


| a mile and a half, where a lake bars further progress. 


| hung with stalactites. 


Throughout this long course the roof of the cavern, 
which sometimes rises to a height of 100 feet, is 
These in many places have 
reached the floor, and joining the stalagmite there 


| have formed themselves into fretted pillars. Round 





the walls the same incrustations have grown into 
every variety of shape. The cavern glitters with 
the sparkle and the pure white hue of the sparry 
deposit. 

Another famous subteraneous grotto is that of 
Antiparos, a little island in the Grecian Archipelago. 
It is reached by a long descent, for it lies far below 
the general surface of the island. Its lofty roof 
arches over a span of more than 300 feet, and is 
fretted with the most beautiful stalactites. The sides 
are similarly adorned, and the cavern abounds in 
little caves, bowers, and pillars of the most brilliant 
white. 

In our own country, perhaps, the most beautiful 
natural grotto is the Spar Cove of Skye, so well 
inown now to tourists in the Western Highlands. 
It lies on the shore of Loch Slupin, in a strongly 


| calcareous sandstone, the decay of which has given 


| rise to many subterranean fissures. 


Probably the 


| sea may have had something to do with the original 
| hollowing out of this cave; for even now the waves 





| dash into the entrance. A dyke, or wall, of igneous 


rock has decayed away, and the water which perco- 
lates through the sandstone has dissolved the lime, 
and re-deposited it over the roof, walls, and floor of 
the cavern. At one time fantastic knobs of spar 
clustered along the walls, and slim pillars rose to the 
roof, but that vulgar curiosity unhappily so preva- 
lent among tourists in this country has sadly stripped 
the Spar Cave of its beauties. Hammers, sticks, 
and stones have chipped away these ornaments piece- 
meal, and thus, what looked beautiful\in its own 
natural place underground, has been carried off 
to wear the homely aspect of a mere bit of spar 
upon some mantel-piece, or in a drawer of “ curiosi- 
ties.” 

When a cavern has an opening to the surface, it 
may serve as a den for wild animals, or these crea- 
tures may fall or be washed into it. The bones 
alike of predatory species, and of those upon which 
they preyed, may thus be preserved among the stalag- 
mite of the floor. And this has in reality happened 
in innumerable instances. Caves are indeed among 
the most valuable sources from which geologists 
obtain the remains of extinct mammals. But to this 
part of the subject it will be more proper to return 
after we have considered the second class of caverns, 
namely, those which have been scooped out by the 
sea. : 





II. There is no part of the economy of the world 
around us that more vividly suggests the idea of 
physical power than the breakers upon a rocky shore. 
Whether we visit the scene in calm or in storm, the 
proofs of enormous force and vast destruction stand 
out in strong relief. In the former case, even though 
the waves are gone, and merely the tiniest ripple is 
borne to land from the broad blue ocean beyond, the 
havock and ruin of rock that meet the eye on every 
side tell how resistlessly the sea is advancing. The 
cliffs are perforated with tunnels; projecting por- 
tions are all but isolated; a little further off gaunt 
pillars that once formed a part of the cliff have been 
severed, and remain now as sea-stacks, where the 
wild fowl love to nestle ; while beyond rise the sker- 
ries, reefs, and sunken rocks, once also a portion of 
the cliffs, but now covered with tangle and ceaselessly 
wet with the swell and dash of the sea. And if we 
come to the same scene in a storm, the white crest of 
the billows far out as the eye can reach them, the 
surge of the breakers among the skerries, the wild 
sweep of the water as it dashes against the face of the 
cliff, and rises a hundred feet or more into the air, 
the harsh grating of the shingle on the beach as it is 
drawn back by the undertow of the waves, the violence 
of the blow when the breaker once more bursts against 
the cliff and shakes the very ground on which we 
stand—these are scenes which, once witnessed, serve 
ever after to impress us with the profoundest rever- 
ence for the power of the sea as an agency in the 
gradual degradation of the land. 

This wasting effect is known to geologists as marine 
denudation; yet upon examination it will be found 
that in reality the greatest amount of waste is not 
performed by the waves, but by those slow unobtru- 
sive agents such as percolating water, which we have 
seen in the foregoing pages to be so potent in the 
dissolution of the rocks underground. Rain, springs 
and frosts, acting specially upon the more decom- 
posable parts of the cliffs, loosen their cohesion, so that 
when the waves beat against them they are under- 
mined, fall, and their fragments are ground into 
shingle on the beach. Such parts as joints and frac- 
tures, or where a softer portion of the rock occurs, 
furnish least resistance to the waves, and thus, partly 
by the influence of atmospheric decay, and partly by 
the direct mechanical agency of the breakers, a cavern, 
or series of caves, is hollowed out along the base of 
the cliff. It is interesting to enter some of these 
excavations at low-water, more especially after a 
recent storm. There may be barnacles, sea anemones, 
and various sea-weeds adhering to the sides and 
roof about the entrance. Even the wildest surge 
does not seem to have the power to dislodge these 
frail denizens of the cave. But at the far end 
the aspect of the walls is very different. No plant 
or animal is to be seen there. On the contrary, the 
rock is smooth and polished, with here and there, 
perhaps, a bruise, as if from a blow with a hard 
rounded instrument. At the bottom of the cavity 
lies a heap of stones, all more or less rounded, smooth 
and polished like the end of the cave; and on some 
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| of these stones a bruise may now and then be found 
| like those upon the solid rock beyond. In these 
| stones and the smoothed wall beside them lies the 
| secret of the history of the cave. The s«rge which 
in storms charges with such fury against the open- 
| ing, becomes there contracted, and rushes in, lifting 
up the pebbles and boulders, and hurling them 
| against the end of the hollow. Hence is it that the 
|| stones are rounded and smoothed and the solid rock 
| ground away. And thus, by what has been aptly 
| ealled a kind of sea-artillery, a series of caves is 
\| slowly driven into the base of a line of cliff. I 
| remember an old, massive castle, with smooth, well- 
| built walls, still in excellent preservation, save in 
| one place where a breach had been made near the 
| roof. The fragments of masonry lic in a green 
mound at the foot of the wall below, and among 
them have been found some of the cannon-balls with 
which Cromwell battered the inmates into submis- 
sion. Jn like manner, at the end of these sea-caves, 


|| we see the missiles with which that great artillerist 
| old Ocean beats down the cliffs that oppose his 


|| march. But in his warfare there is this remarkable 

| peculiarity, that the fragments of the recks which he 
assails, when once detached, are soon converted 
into offensive weapons. The ruins of the precipice 
form no lasting protection as a bulwark at its base. 
They are eventually broken up, and their débris is 
hurled against the parent cliff from which it has been 
detached, and which it thus helps to undermine and 
destroy. 


Many illustrations of these features of sea-action | 


are to be found along the rocky coasts of the British 
Islands. The most beautiful of all our sea-caves is 
the famous Fingal’s Cave, in the island of Staffa. It 
is 227 feet long, and at the entrance is 66 feet high by 
42 feet broad. Such a cavern, filled by the sea to the 
further extremity, would be remarkable enough merely 
for its size. But the distinguishing peculiarity and 
beauty of Fingal’s Cave arises from the fact that it 
has been hollowed out of a bed of columnar basalt, 
of which the close-set, vertical pillars line each side 
of the cave with wonderful regularity from end to 
end; and the same graceful colonnade, pierced here 
and there with caverns of smaller size but hardly 
inferior beauty, winds round a great part of the 
island. The old Gaelic name of the cave is Uaimh 
Binn, or “Cave of Music,” from the plaintive sound 
that booms through it as the sea in calm weather 
rises and falls across a fissure at the far end. 

On the opposite side of the country the sea has 
carved out a series of picturesque caverns along the 
granite of the coast of Aberdeenshire. One of these, 
called the Bullers of Buchan, is a singular perpen- 
dicular cavity 50 feet broad, which descends from the 
surface of the ground near the edge of the cliff and 
at a depth of 150 feet, opens out on the beach below 
in a wide arch. Into this cavity the easterly gales 
send the breakers with terrific force, and the water 
rushes up the hole with a great noise, hence the 
name of Bullers, or bellowings. 

If the relative levels of sea and land remain sta- 








tionary, the sea will beat into a cave for an indefinite 
period, unless temporarily checked by the fall of the 
cliff overhead. But it has happened in different 
parts of the world, and notably in our own country, 
that by a subterranean movement the land has been 
raised above thesea. In such circumstances the sea- 
caves, no longer wet with the dash and spray of the 
waves, ceased to bear their crusts of barnacles and 
limpets, with the fucoids, actinias, and other marine 
treasures, that used to abound in them. Ferns, 
mosses, lichens, and liverworts spread over the rock ; 
swallows and rock-pigeons built their nests where 
the gull and the cormorant used previously to breed ; 
all trace of the sca has here been effaced, and now, 
sitting in one of these cool retreats, with the sunlight 
falling brightly across the hazels and alders that 
half conceal the entrance, we can hardly at first 
realise that the cave long ago was the work of the 
waves which are now curling peacefully on the shore 
below us. In some parts of the country these old 
sea-caves form a marked feature of the coast scenery. 
For many miles, on both the eastern and western 
sides of Scotland, a flat platform, but slightly 
raised above the sea, winds along the coast, bounded 
on the outer edge by the line of high water, on the 
inner by a more or less precipitous bank of clay or 
rock. Most of the seaport towns are built upon this 
level terrace, and it furnishes an admirable route for 
roads and railways which skirt the shore. It con- 
sists of stratified sand and gravel, sometimes full of 
sea-shells, and arranged after the same fashion in 
which similar materials are now being deposited | 
upon the present beach. The platform is, in truth, 
an old sea beach, and marks a time when the land 
was twenty or thirty feet lower than it is to-day, 
and when the sea broke against the line of steep 
slope or cliff which now rises as a green leafy bank 
along the inner edge of the flat. It is on the face of 
this border of steep and rocky ground that the old 
sea-caves are to be found. The platform is covered 
with meadows and cornfields, which run up to the 
mouth of the caves. In old times it was the tides of 
the sea which covered that sandy level and carved 
out its marginal line of caves. 

Here and there, when the level piece of ground is 
absent, and the coast abruptly sweeps upward from 
the existing beach, we still see the line of sea-cavern 
piercing the cliff, high above the limits of the presen 
tide-mark. These are at times inaccessible, and serve 
as favourite nesting-places for hawks and other birds 
that build where they think themselves safe from the 
interference of man. But when within reach they 
have often been used as human habitations. Some of 
them have their walls inscribed with primitive sculp- 
turings—relics of some of the early races that peopled 
the country. Many of them have at different times 
served as temporary retreats from war and invasion, 
such for instance as the cavern in Eigg, where all 
the inhabitants of that island, who had fled from a 
hostile incursion of the Macleods, were discovered and 
smoked to death. In later days they were often 
made use of by smugglers, both as dwelling-places 
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| as receptacles for the bones of extinct animals which 
| are abundantly and perfectly preserved among the 
| stalagmitic accumulation of the floors. 


| a very brief reference to it in this place. From 
| what has already been said the reader will 


| bones of wild animals might easily be introduced into 
| these underground receptacles. 
_ the animals might fall through open fissures, or their 
| bodies might be carried along by streams, especially 
| when in flood, and swept down some of the numerous 
| chasms and swallow-holes which exist in limestone 


| be apt to be huddled together among the sand, mud, 
| and débris deposited in the recesses of the cavern. 


| 


| would frequent, and to which, following the universal 
| instinet, they might betake themselves to die. Their 


| were kicked to pieces by successive generations, until 
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and as safe storing vaults for the kegs of brandy or 
casks of tea that were run ashore on the beach in 
front of them. Many a cave along the coast line 
round the Solway and Irish Sea, as well as on the 
other side of the country, is still pointed out as a 
haunt of these old freebooters, and some are yet known 
as the Smugglers’ Coves. Evenat the present day 
they are now and then made use of as storehouses 
and temporary dwelling-places. I remember a poor 
family having lived for a long while in a cave on the 
coast of Skye. I have seen another in the island of 


Jura, which the proprietor had fitted up as a sleeping 
place during his excursions in deer-stalking, while 
every summer visitor to Arran and the shores of the 
Clyde may find how useful a group of old sea-caves 
can be made, as cellars, vaults, and even sometimes 
as stables, by a maritime population. 


The importance of caverns to geologists lies mainly 
in the fact, already alluded to, that they have served 


This sub- 
ject, however, is too wide to admit of more than 


perceive that there are three ways in which the 


In the first place, 


regions. Under such circumstances the remains will 


In the second place, the caves might have served as 
dens, which the carnivorous species in particular 


bones would then be scattered about as the skeletons 





the whole were gradually entombed under the stalag- 
mite of the floor, or the loam brought in by water 
from the ground above. But the bones, though 
separated from each other, would not necessarily | 
be broken, but would rather remain, on the whole, | 
entire. And lastly, the bodies of many species, es- | 
pecially of those on which the larger flesh-eating 

mammals preyed, might have been dragged into the | 
caves to be devoured. Under such circumstances 

the bones could not fail to be torn from each other 

and to be scattered about. Moreover, they would be | 
broken and splintered in the jaws of the devourers, 


and hence such of them as were not demolished | 


| 
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might be buried in this fragmentary state, along 
with the carcases of the beasts of prey. 

Bones, under all these conditions of deposit, have 
been found in great quantities all over the world. 
It is now a good many years sinee the late Dr. Buck- | 
land began to direct the attention of geologists in 
this country to the wonderful nature of the relics | 
contained in the earthy and stony accumulations on | 
the floors of the famous cavern of Kirkdale, in 
Yorkshire. 

In the south-west of England there oceur near 
Torquay some remarkable caverns, from which a 
large and interesting series of remains have been 
extracted. One of these, called the Brixham Cave, 
and close to the sea, has been carefully explored by 
a committee of scientific men. They found that the 
cave had been, to a considerable extent, filled up 
with deposits of gravel, loam, and stalagmite, and 
that these materials, indeed, sometimes neached 
the roof. The uppermost layer was usually one 
of stalagmite, sometimes with bones imbedded in 
it. Then came a bed of red loam, varying in 
thickness to the depth of 15 feet, and resting upon 
a mass of grave] sometimes more than 20 feet thick. 
It was in the middle deposit—that of loam, that the 
bones were found. They consisted of remains of the 
mammoth, a species of rhinoceros, the cave-bear, 
cave-lion, cave-hyzena, reindeer, a species of horse, 
ox, and smaller animals. 

Kirkdale Cave, in Yorkshire, differs from the 
cavern just described, inasmuch as the bones which 
it has abundantly furnished do not, on the whole, 
seem to have been washed in by streams. The 
animals, particularly hyznas, appear to have made it 
a favourite retreat, and to have dragged their food 
into it. The cave was, in fact, a hysma’s dem. Its 
greatest length is stated to be 245 feet, and ite awerage 
height such that only in one or two places a mam can 
stand upright. But, of course, the floor has been 
brought near the roof by the gradual growth of the 
deposits that now lie beneath the upper stalagmite. 
In the bone-earth under this stalagmite Dr. Buck- 
land found the remains of the mammoth rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus, horse, cave-hyzna, bear, wolf, fox, 
weasel, ox, three species of deer, hare, rabbit, water- 
rat, mouse, raven, pigeon, lark, and other small birds. 
From the preponderance of the remains of the hyena, 
the manner in which many of the bones of other ani- 
mals were gnawed and broken, and the quantity of 
excrement found in the loam, he inferred that itmust 
have been a place of resort for the cave-hyzena, and 
that, by the predatory habits of that creature, many 
of the bones of other animals were brought into the 
cavern. 
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“00D WORDS” TO THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 


“ On our way from Panama we paid a visit to Pitcairn’s Island, but as it 
was getting late in the day we could not land. However, Young came off in 
a canoe to the steamer. He is the grandson of the boatswain of the Bounty, 
and is now invested with magisterial powers by the islanders themselves, 
and his decision is always final. He seemed an intelligent, quiet man. 
Another canoe came off with two young men, the son and son-in-law of 
Young, and the first question they asked was, ‘How is our QUEEN 
Victoria ?’ and they then inquired if we could give them any copies of 
Goop Worps.”—From a Letter received by William Nelson, Esg., Publisher, 
Edinburgh, from his brother-in-law. 


O ye friends afar, where the western sea 
Beats up round a lonely isle : 
Where the fruit drops ripe, and the flowers grow red, 
In the light of their Maker’s smile: 
Our hearts yearn out to your sunny home, 
And we send you love for love: 
There’s one human heart all over the world, 
As there’s one blue sky above ! 


We live in the shade of a glorious Past, 
With the ghosts of the great around, 

They haunt our ways, and our household hearths 
Are built on historic ground. 

You live in the light of the dawning day, 
With your future wide and free, 

You wait God’s time for your noontide glow, 
And your heroes yet to be! 


Our forefathers’ greatness o’ershadows us, 
Till often we feel afraid 

That we only copy the deeds they did, 
And echo the words they said : 

But if by such echoes their tones can reach 
You, out on the western main, 

Then we thank our God for the work He gives, 
And know it is not in vain. 


O, brothers! fame is but a mocking thing, 
And what has the world to pay 

For the light of genius that cheers mankind, 
While it burns itself away! 

But the thought of a welcome kept for us 
In homes of a new-born land, 

Brightens our toil, like an Eden flower 
Dropped from an angel’s hand. 








{Good Words, Jan. 1, 1863. 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


A Robe Story. 
By Tue AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


T is an undoubted 
fact, that when that 
event happens, the 
most vital in human 
life—the first meet- 
ing of two persons 
who are to influence 

| one another’s cha- 
z= racter and destinies 
##2 in the closest man- 
}' ner, for good or ill, 

) happiness or 

\ misery, nay, even 

fi for virtue or crime 
f= —the sky does not 

==fall, no ominous 
signs appear in the 
outside world ; nay, 
the parties con- 
cerned, poor pup- 
pets as they are, or 
aa SMS seem to be, are usu- 
ally quite unconscious of what has befallen them, and 
| eat, drink, and sleep just as composedly as ever. 

Thus the two Misses Kenderdine, after shaking hands 
with the two Stedmans over the gate, went calmly on 
their usual stroll along the cliffs, discussing in femi- 
| nine fashion their new acquaintances, and speculating 
about them with an indifference that was perfectly 
sincere ; for though these schoolmistresses were young 
enough to have the natural lot and future of woman- 
hood running a good deal in their heads, especially 
at holiday time, when they had no more serious busi- 
ness in hand, and Letty’s continual “difficulties” 
always kept the subject alive, still they were neither 
of them silly school-girls, in love with every man they 
met, or fancying every manin love with them. Letty, 
perhaps, had a slight tendency in the latter direc- 
tion, which her experience rather justified than not ; 
but Edna was free from all such folly, or only re- 
garded the question of love and matrimony in its 
relation to her sister. 

So they discussed freely and openly the two young 
men. 

Edna had been most interested in the invalid, as 
was natural; her heart warmed towards every kind 
of suffering ; whilst her sister had chiefly noticed the 
big healthy-looking brother, who was evidently “a 
man with no nonsense about him,”’—by which Letty 
meant, no sentiment; for she, who had been haunted 
by sentimental swains, poets addressing verses to her, 
and artists imploring to sketch her portrait, disliked 
sentiment above all things. 

™ — this doctor does really seem a gentleman, 
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in spite of his shabby coat. He might be spruced up 
into a very good-looking fellow if he had somebody 
to see after him. You are quite sure he is not 
married, Edna? And where did you say he lived ? 
I wonder if it is in a respectable street, and what sort 
of a practice he has got.” 

‘‘ Letty,” cried Edna, turning sharply round, half 
amused, half angry, “‘ you are not surely going to—” 

‘No, you foolish child ; not being quite a simpleton, 
Iam not surely going to—to marry him—your friend 
with the shabby coat. Nor even to let him fall in 
love with me, if I can help it. But if he does, you 
can’t blame me. It’s all my unfortunate appearance.” 

Edna attempted no reply—where was the use of it ? 
Indeed she shrunk back into total silence, as was her 
habit when the sense of painful incongruity between 
herself and her sister, their thoughts, motives, and 
actions, rose up more strongly than usual. She wished 
there was no such thing as falling in love—as Letty | 
put it—or that Letty would fall in love honestly and | 
sincerely, once for all, with some good man—she | 
began not to care much who it was, if he were only | 
good—marry him and have done with it. These 
perpetual “little affairs” of her sister’s could not go 
on for ever. Edna was rather weary of them; and | 
wished, more earnestly than she liked to express, | 
that she could see Letty “settled ’—fairly sheltered | 
under the wing of a worthy husband who would at | 
once rule her and love her—pet her and take care of | 
her ; for indeed she needed taking care of more than 
most women of six-and-twenty. Perhaps Dr. Sted- 
man might be the very sort of man todo this. He 
looked like it. There was a steadfast honesty of 
purpose in his eyes, and a firmness about his mouth, 
which seemed to imply sterling worth. But, though 
a good man, his expression was not exactly that of 
an amiable man; and Letty was a person likely to 
try a husband’s temper considerably at times. Be- 
sides, what if he were poor? Indeed the fact seemed 
self-evident. A poor man, as she said herself—and 
Edna confessed the truth of this—would never do for 
Letty Kenderdine. 

Edna’s thoughts had galloped on thus far in a per- 
fect steeple-chase of fancy, when she suddenly pulled 
up, reflecting how exceedingly ridiculous it was. She 
almost despised herself for speculating thus on so 
slender a foundation, or no foundation at all, and 
bent her whole attention to the outer world. 

Everything was so beautiful in the still evening 
—the sea as calm as the sky, and the cliff-swallows 
skimming airily between both. Even Letty, whose 
thoughts there is no need to follow, for she never 
thought much or long about anything, noticed them, 
and called them “ pretty little things ;”’ while Edna, 
who had a great love far birds, watched them with a 
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curious tenderness—the creatures that came so far 
|| from over the waters—guided unerringly—to make 
\| their nests here; as (Edna still firmly believed in 
| her deepest heart, though her twelvemonths’ life 
|| with Letty had somewhat shaken the outworks of 
that girlish faith) heaven guides all true lovers that 
| are to be husband and wife—leads them from farthest 
corners of the world, through storm and trial, danger 
| and death, to their own appointed home in one 
| another’s arms. 
| So she left her sister’s lot—her own she never 
| thought of—in wiser hands than hers; trusting that 
He who mated the swallows and brought them hither 
from across the seas, and made them so content and 
| happy, hovering about in the spring twilight, would 
in time bring Letty a good husband, and relieve her 
sisterly heart from the only real care it had—the un- 
known future of this beautiful, half foolish, half 
| worldly-wise woman, who, though her very flesh and 
| blood, was so unlike herself that it puzzled Edna daily 
| more and more both to understand her and to guide 
| her. 
| The two sisters went back to their dull lodgings, 
which, in common with all lodgings, looked especially 
‘ dull and unhome-like at this hour. They sat down 
| to their innocent milk supper and the one glass of 
| wine which Letty still indulged in, as a last relic of 
| invalidism, though saying each day she would give it 
| up. And then they settled themselves to sewing, at 
least Edna did, Letty declaring she never could sew 
| with the poor light of two mould candles. She 
| amused herself with lying on the sofa and talking, 
or chatting, the sort of desultory chat which people 
who live together naturally fall into—itis only stran- 
gers who maintain “‘ conversation.” Besides, Letty’s 
talk was never conversation; it rarely rose beyond 
| ordinary facts or personalities; generally of a trivial 
kind. Clytie-like though her lips were, they did not 
drop pearls and diamonds; but then they never 
| dropped toads and adders. She was exceedingly good- 
natured, and never said sharp or unkind things of 
anybody; in this having the advantage of Edna, 
who sometimes felt sorely tempted to be severe and 
satirical, then blamed herself, and took refuge in 
| mild generalities, as now. 
| The two brothers would have been more amused 
| than flattered had they known that on this momentous 
|| evening of their first rencontre with the two young 
ladies, which meeting had conveyed to both an im- 
pression of undefined pleasantness, as the society of 
all good women ought to give to every good man, 
their fair neighbours’ conversation was, from the time 
of re-entering the house, strictly on the subject of 
clothes. 

“ Alas!”’ Letty broke out, almost as soon as sup- 
per was over, declaring the matter had been on her 
mind all day—the spring weather was coming on 
fast, and they had only their winter garments with 
them, and no possibility of getting more. 

“For we can’t buy everything new, and our last 
summer’s things are locked up at home; and besides, 
I almost forget what we have.” 





“Nothing very much, I fear.” 
“We never have,” 
voice. “When I was in situations I was obliged to 


dress well; but now? Just think, Edna, to-morrow 
is Sunday, and we have only our brown bonnets and || 
our winter cloaks; and it will likely be as hot as to- | 
day, and the sunshine will show all their shab- || 
It is very provoking ; nay, it is exceedingly || 


biness. 
hard.” 
“Tt is hard, especially for you, Letty.” 


said Letty in a melancholy || 





And Edna glanced at her beautiful sister, upon | 
whom anything looked well; yet whose beauty would || 


have borne the most magnificent setting off that 


wealth could furnish. How splendid she weuld have || 
looked in silks, laces, and jewels—the prizes that in | 
all ages there have been found women ready to sell | 
their souls for! Was Letty one of these? Edna || 
could not believe it. Yet she knew well that dress, | 
and the lack of it, was a much severer trial to her || 
sister than to herself—that Letty actually suffered, | 
mentally and morally, from a worn-out shawl or an | 
old-fashioned bonnet ; while as to herself, so long as | 


she was neat and clean, and had colours matching—no 
blues and greens, pinks and scarlets, which poverty 
compelled to be worn together—it did not materially 


affect her happiness whether she had on a silk dress || 


or a cotton one. 


This catastrophe of the winter bonnets was an- || 
noying; but it was a small annoyance—not worth |) 
fretting about when they had so many more im- | 


portant cares, and many a blessing likewise. Her | 
mind, which had been wandering alternately back to 


the house and the school to which in a short time } 


they must return, and dwelling on a few pleasant 
fancies left by the. evening walk, felt suddenly 
dragged down into the narrow ways of ordinary life | 
—made narrower than they need to be by this hope- 


less way of looking at them. She did not like it, | 


for monotonous and commonplace as her life had 


been—ever since she was twelve years old—first | 


school life, then governess life in a dull city family, 
there was in this young schoolmistress’s soul a 
something which always felt like a little bird that 


would stretch its wings, feeling sure there must be a | 
In her | 
long pauses over her needle-work, this little bird | 
usually sat pluming its feathers and singing to itself, 


wide empyrean waiting for it somewhere. 


till some chance word of Letty’s silenced it—as was 
wisest and best. 
stood the little bird at all. 


Edna fastened its cage door, and determined to | 


make the best of things. 


For Letty would not have under- | 


| 


! 


i} 
} 





“Yes, ag you say, it is hard, but be patient this | 
one Sunday, and before the next I will see what can || 


be done. 


Suppose I take the coach to Ryde, and || 


choose two plain straw bonnets and trim them my- | 


self—with green perhaps. 


You always look so well || 


in green. Then we should be quite respectable while | 


here, and they would last us as second-best all sum- 
mer.” 

Letty brightened up amazingly. ‘That is a capi- 
tal thought, Edna. You are the very cleverest girl! 
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I always said, and I will say it, a great deal cleverer 
than I am, if the men could only find it out.’ 

“They never will, and I don’t want them,” said 
Edna, laughing. ‘‘ And now let us come to bed, for 
it is quite time.” 

As the sisters passed up-stairs, both cast a glance 
on the shut parlour door opposite; behind which was 
complete silence, as usual of evenings. The brothers 
did not seem to have such long tongues as the sisters. 

“T wonder how they contrive to amuse themselves, 
these two young fellows,” said Letty, yawning. “TI 
hope they are not as dull as we are sometimes.” 

“Men never are dull, I suppose,’”’ replied Edna, 
in her glorious maiden ignorance. ‘They have 
always something to do, and that alone makes people 
cheerful. Besides, they don’t dwell on trivial things 
as we do; their minds are larger and clearer—at 
least, the best of them must be so,” she corrected 
herself, reflecting that. she was speaking more out of 
her ideal than her actual experience of the race. 
And with a feeling of weariness at the smallness 
into which her daily gossip with Letty sometimes 
degenerated, Edna thought she would really like, 
just for a change, to have a good sensible talk with 
a man. She wondered what those two men down- 
stairs talked about when they were alone, and 
whether their chief conversation, corresponding with 
that in the next parlour, was on the subject of 
clothes. And the idea of Dr. Stedman discussing 
the shape of his new hat, or Mr. Stedman becoming 
confidential with his brother on the question of coats 
and trousers, proved so irresistibly ludicrous, that 
Edna burst into one of her hearty fits of laughter— 
her first since Letty was ill—which did her so much 
good, that she was sound asleep in five minutes. 

And what of the two men, fated to influence, and 
be influenced by, these two young women, in the 
| way that human lives do act and re-act upon one 

another, in a manner so mysterious, that all precau- 
| tions often seem idle—all plans vain—all determina- 
tions null and void—and yet we still go on working, 
planning, and resolving—deliberately laying out 
the pattern of our own and others’ future, of which 
| we can neither forecast, nor control, nor, alas! 
| recall, one single day. 

They did not talk over their neighbours ; it is not 
| men’s way, or not the way of such men as, with all 
| their faults, these two Stedmans were—honest young 














fellows, from whom neither sin nor folly had rubbed 

off the bloom of their youth, or led them to think 
and talk of women as, God forgive them! men some- 

| times do—men, who were born of women, who once 
hung as innocent babies at some woman’s breast. 

| They came indoors, Julius with evident reluctance. 

“Why didn’t you give me another turn on the 


cliff, Will? I wanted two or three more minutes to 
| study that head.” 


| Miss Kenderdine’s?” 
“Tsn’t it grand, now? Bring me my sketch-book, 
and I'll have a try at the profile. Finest profile I 


ever saw. It might be useful some day, when I get 
well,” 








“You'll be well sooner than you think, old boy.” 
And that was literally all which passed concern- 
ing the two sisters. 

The brothers spent their usual silent evening, 
Julius drawing and William immersed in a heap of 
medical literature which lay on a table in the corner, 
into which he plunged at every possible opportunity. 
For he knew that time was money to him, in these 
early days when he had more leisure than fees; and 
besides, he had a genuine love of acquiring know- 
ledge, all the stronger perhaps, that he was of too 
cautious, modest, and self-distrustful a temperament 
to strike out brilliant ideas of his own. But he had 
the faculty, perhaps safer for ultimate success, of 


And consequently he had a keen delight in what is 
called “ hard reading.” 


books, had a finer expression than its ordinary one, 
which was a little heavy, and sometimes a little 
cross. But both these expressions originated in a 


perceptive and the practical had been well culti- 
vated, while the fancy lay dormant. A strong con- 
trast to that sweet, sensitive, poetic head of his bro- 
ther’s, where the balance lay in precisely the oppo- 
site direction. Any superficial observer would have 
wondered how they got on together at all, except for 
the patent fact that people sometimes fit into one an- 
other precisely because they differ, when the differ- 
ence is only difference, and not contrariety. 
“There! I think I’ve got it at last!” 


rubbing his fingers through his short curly locks till 


Srise. 
“That profile, of course. Come.over and tell me 
if you think it like. Pretty well, I think, for a study 


done from memory. I must get her to sit to me. 
Will, couldn’t you manage it somehow ? Couldn’t 
you cultivate their acquaintance ?”’ 

“I? Nonsense! I never knew what to say to 
women ?”’ 
“Then how in the name of fortune do you mean 
to make yourself into a London physician? Ifa 
doctor can’t be sweet to women, he never earns even 
salt to his porridge.” 
“As probably I never may. And then I'll keep 
on being a poor hospital doctor, or doing a large 
practice gratis, as I do now.” 
“ More’s the pity.” 
“Not at all. It is practice. And it saves one 
from rusting to death, or eating one’s heart out in 
disappointment before the good time comes, as I sup- 
pose it will come some time. And now, give me 
your sketch to look at.” 
He examined it, minutely, deliberately rather than 
enthusiastically, taking exception to certain points of 
feature both in it and the original, but on the whole 
very laudatory of both: 
Still, Julius put up the portfolio half dissatisfied. 





‘You are so confoundedly cool about things. Why, 


acquiring and assimilating the ideas of other men. | 


His head, as he bent it over his chaotic mass of | 


sort of undeveloped look he had, as if in him the 


“Got what?” said the doctor, rousing himself and | 


they stood out all round his head like a chevaua-de- | 
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Will, it’s the finest subject I ever had. A perfectly 
correct face. Nota feature out of its place, and the 
colouring glorious. What a blessing to have such a 
model always at hand! I could understand Raffaelle’s 
carrying off the Fornarina, and Andrea del Sarto 
marrying his beautiful Lucrezia, if only for conve- 
nience.”’ 

“You scapegrace!’’ cried the elder brother, laugh- 
ing. “If I thought you were going to make a fool 
| of yourself——” 

““No, no; my fool-days are done. I’m nothing 
but an artist now. Don’t make a mock of me, Will! 
—a poor, helpless fellow that can’t even walk across 





| a room.” 


|| terday. 


* Yes, you could if you tried. I told you so yes- 
Will you try ?” 

| J ulius shook his head. ‘That was always your 
| motto—Try!’ ‘You should paint it on your car- 
| riage when you hunt up the Heralds’ College to get 
arms for your two-horse brougham, in which you 
come to visit me in a two-pair back in Clipstone 
Street,—or Kensal Green cemetery. I don’t know 
which, and don’t much care.” 

The elder brother turned away. He was used to 
these sort of speeches—hardened to them, indeed ; 
yet they could not fail slightly to affect him still, 
with the sort of feeling—half pity, half something 
less tender than pity—with which we are prone to 
regard weaknesses that we ourselves can only by an 
| effort comprehend. 
| “Well! in the meantime, as to your walking. I 
| have often told you, Julius, some of your ailments 
are purely nervous. I mean, not exactly imaginary,” 
| seeing that Julius winced, “but in the nerves. And 
the nerves are queer things, my boy: very much 





|| guided by the will, which is a queerer thing yet.” 
| “What do you mean? That I could walk if I 
| tried ?”” 


| Not precisely. But that if you were forced to 
| walk—if some strong impulse came—say a fire in the 
| house, and you were compelled to escape for your 
| life—you would find you could do it. At least that 
| is my opinion.” 


“ Opinions are free, of course. I wish for your 


'| sake I could gratify you, William. I would not 


then be detaining you here from your practice, your 
profession, and all the enjoyments of your life, in 
waiting upon a miserable fellow who had much 
better be in his grave.” 

The quick, irritable pride—the readiness to take 
offence—William Stedman was familiar with these 
vagaries too. But the next minute they were gone, 
as they always were. In Julius’s sweet nature no 
bitterness ever lingered long. He held out his hand to 


|| his brother with a child-like expression of penitence. 


‘IT beg your pardon, Will. You're the best old 
fellow alive. Give me your hand, and I'll try to 
walk, or at least to stand.” 

“ That’s right.” 

“ Will it—will it be very painful ?” 

The doctor hesitated; and as he looked at his 
brother, there came into his face that deep tender- 








ness—wholly a man’s tenderness—which none but 


strong men ever feel, and rarely feel except to women. || 


“Painful, lad? Yes, it may be painful. 
afraid it will be, at first. 


I am 
I wish I could bear it for 


ae aes om 


| 
| 


you. Which is a silly speech, becauSe I can’t. Still, } 


won't you try ?” 

“T will—with somebody to help me.” 

Ay, that was the key to his whole nature—that 
sensitive, loving, delicate nature. He could do 
almost anything, with somebody to help him; with- 
out that, nothing. 

The brother held out a steady hand; and then 
slowly, shrinkingly, trembling all over with nervous 
apprehension, Julius tried to raise himself in his 
chair, and stand upon his stiff limbs. So far he suc- 
ceeded ; but when he attempted to move them, the 
pain, or the dread of pain, was too much for him. 
He fell back white and exhausted. 

“Tt won’t do, Will; it won’t do.” 

“Not this time. Wait a few minutes, and 
then——” 

“Must I try again? Oh, couldn’t you be kind to 
me, and let me rest ?” said the poor fellow piteously. 

“Tf I did, it would not be real kindness. Let me 
talk to you a little common-sense :—you’re not an 
invalid now, nor a baby either. Will you listen to 
me?” 

Julius opened his eyes from the sofa where his 
brother had tenderly laid him down, and saw Will 
sitting on the table opposite, playing with a paper- 
cutter, but keenly observant all the while. 

“Yes, I'll listen. But it will be useless; you can’t 
give me my legs again. Oh, Will, it’s easy for you 
to speak—such q big, strong, healthy fellow as you 
are. 
threw my health away. It’s too late now.” 

“Too late, at twenty-five? Bosh! Look here, 











And I was the same once, or nearly so, till I || 


lad. As I told you before, a doctor has a pretty | 


severe handful with fellows like you. 
fight against two things—the reality and the imagina- 
tion. You are ill enough, I know—at least, you 


He has to | 


were when you were down with that rheumatic | 


fever.” 

“By George, I was ill! Never suffered suclf a 
horrible pain in all my life. Don’t tell me that was 
fancy.”’ 

“No; but the pain has left you now. Your last 
bad attack was the night you came here. I do not 
believe you will have any more. Your feet don’t 


swell now; your joints are supple; in fact, your | 
legs are as sound as my own. Yet there you sit, and | 
let them stiffen day by day; or rather, I’m such a | 
fool as to let you, because I happen to be brother as | 


well as doctor. Once for all, Julius, do you wish to 
be a cripple for life ?”’ 

“No. Oh, my God, no!” replied Julius, with a 
shudder. 

“Then try once more, before it is too late, and you 
really do lose the use of your limbs. Walk, if only 
three steps, to prove to yourself that walking is 
possible.” 

Julius shook his head mournfully. 
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“Tt is possible,” cried Will, almost angry with 
earnestness. “On my honour as a doctor, there is 
no physical reason why you should not walk. Iam 
sure of it.” 

“ Of course it is only my ‘fancy,’ which you are 
always throwing in my teeth. I suppose I could 
jump up this minute and run a hurdle-race across 
the cliff for your amusement. I only wish I could, 
that’s all! If you are right—and of course you 
always are right—what an awful humbug I must 
be!” 

“T never said that—I never thought it,” replied 
the elder brother, very patiently—far more patiently 
than his looks would have given reason to expect. 
“ You are no humbug: no more than was a certain 
patient of mine, who fancied he could not use his 
|| right arm; went about with it in a sling; won 
unlimited sympathy; learned to write with his left 
hand ; for he was an author, poor fellow!” 

“ Ah! according to you, half the ‘poor fellows’ 
in the world are either authors or artists.” 

“He would come to me,” William went on, “with 
|| the saddest complaints and the most hopeless fore- 
|| bodings about his arm. Yet if I got him into an 
|| argument, and made him forget it, he would slip it 
out of the sling, and clench and flourish it in his own 
excitable manner; nay, I have seen him hammer it 
on the table as orators do. And when I smiled, he 
would suddenly recollect himself, pull a pitiful face, 
|| and slip it back into its sling as helpless as ever.” 
|| The hypocrite!” 

“Not a bit—no more a hypocrite than you or I. 
He was an exceedingly honest good fellow, but he 
|| was afflicted with nerves. He had not the sense to 
fight against them manfully at first, till afterwards 
they mastered him. He had a great dread of pain: 
his imagination was so vivid, and he yielded to it so 
entirely, that at last he could not distinguish between 
what he felt and what he feared, until his fancies 
became only too sad realities.” 

“ How did he end?” said Julius, roused out of the 
contemplation of himself and his own sufferings. 

“T cannot tell, for I lost sight of him.” 

‘‘ But how do you think he would end ?” 

William was startled by the excessive earnestness 
of the question. “I could not say—indeed, I should 
hardly like to speculate. In such cases, these delu- 
sions are generally only the beginning of the end.” 

“Isn’t it a strange thing,” said Julius, after a long 
pause, “that we none of us know, have not the 
dimmest idea, how we may end? Here you and I 
sit, two brothers, brought up together, or nearly so; 
living together, with one and the same interest, and— 
| well, old fellow! with a decent amount of what folk 
| call brotherly love—yet how shall we both end ?” 
| He put his thin hand on William’s arm and looked 
| at him, or rather looked beyond him into vacant 

space, with that expression of sad foreboding con- 
_ stantly seen in faces like his, which is at once cause 
|| and effect, prevision and fulfilment. 

But it fell harmlessly on the unsuperstitious doctor. 
| “How shall we end? I trust, lad, as we began— 











together. And that is as much as either of us knows, 
or ought to know. I don’t like to look far ahead, 
myself; it does no good, and is often very silly. 
Come, we both have preached quite enough, let us 
practise a little. Will you walk back to your arm- 
chair ?” 

“You are the most obstinate, determined fellow. 
I do think, if I were lying dead, you would coolly 
walk in with your galvanic battery to galvanise me 
to life again.”’ 

“ Perhaps I should, because I should never believe 
you dead. Fellows of your temperament take a vast 
deal of killing. Besides, I don’t want you to be 
killed. There’s a deal before you yet. Will Sted- 
man can never set the Thames on fire, but perhaps 
Julius Stedman may.” 

Julius again shook his head, but smiled and made 
an effort to rise. 

“ Give me your hand, Will. It’s just like learning 
to walk again, as if I were a baby. And you did 
teach me to walk then, you know. You'll have to 
do it again now.” 

“Very well. Here is a finger; now toddle away. 
and don’t be frightened, you old baby.” 

Julius tried, walked two or three steps with diffi- 
culty, and many an expression of suffering, then he 
succumbed. 

“T can’t, Will, I can’t do it; or, at least, it isn’t 
worth the pain—‘ Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,’ as 
I used to say so often. It wasn’t true then; it is 
now. Never mind me: let me be a cripple for life, 
or let me die.” 

“Neither the one thing nor the other. It isn’t 
likely, and I'll not allow it. Cheer up, my boy! 
You’ve made a beginning, and that was all I wanted. 
You have had plenty of exercise for to-night, and 
now for a sound sleep till morning.” 

So saying he took his brother up in his arms, lift- 
ing the thin slight figure as easily as if it had been a 
woman or a child, and carried him off to bed. 


CHAPTER V. 
A sricut, cheery, sunshiny Sunday morning, such || 
a Sunday as makes every honest heart glad, down to | 
the young ’prentice-boy who sings, in that pleasant | 
old English song— - 
“ Of allthe days throughout the week 
I dearly love but one day, 
And that’s the day that comes between 
The Saturday and Monday : 
For then I’m drest in all my best 
To walk abroad with Sally—” 


And though not dressed in all her best, and having 
no one (save Edna) to walk abroad with, even Letty 
Kenderdine enjoyed this Sunday; ay, though she 
had to attire herself for church in the obnoxious 
brown bonnet and well-worn cloak—the cloak of 
two winters. But under it her tall figure, now lithe 
and upright with renewed health, looked so exceed- 
ingly graceful, and above the brown bonnet-strings, 
carefully tied, bloomed such apple-blossom cheeks, 
that when she saw herself in the glass, oven Letty 
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was contented. Perhaps all the more so because her 
beauty had not been quite unbeheld. 

Passing through the hall, Dr. Stedman, who 
chanced to open his door at the same moment, had 
bowed to her with a courteous “ good morning,” not 
pausing to say more; though she declared to Edna 
he looked as if he should have liked it, and she was 
certain he blushed. However, he had given the 
mere salutation and walked rapidly on ahead, till the 
sisters lost sight of him. 

“Very good manners. He evidently does not wish 
to intrude,” observed Letty. 

‘No gentleman would,” said Edna, “unless quite 
sure that. we desired his company.” 

“T wonder where he is going? Probably to 
church—so you see he must be quite respectable.” 

A little lurking devil in Edna’s spirit inclined her 
to begin and argue that question, and prove how 
|| many bad people went to church, and how many 
good people conscientiously stayed away; but she 
restrained it, and soon forgot the evil spirit in the 
delicious calm of their walk, through lanes green 
with budding hedge-leaves, and sweet with the scent 
of primroses, to the tiny old village church. Sucha 
|| contrast it was to their London church—so different 
was this day to their terrible London Sundays, with 
the incessant stream of feet pattering along the dusty 
glaring pavement, church-goers and holiday-makers 
all hurrying on to their worship, their amusement, or 
their vice, with much the same countenance, and per- 
haps with not such a vital difference in their hearts! 
Edna often used to think so, and then rebuked herself 
for her uncharitableness. 

But, in truth, she hated London—she hated above 
all things London Sundays. Her Sundays here, in 
the grey little church, with a green vision of the out- 
side world showing through its unpainted windows 
and open door, recalled to her the sweet peaceful 
Sabbaths of her childhood, when she was a little 
country girl in Hampshire, and was taken across 
fields and woods to just such a village church as this. 
As she sat there, in the free seats (which Letty did 
not like at all), there came back into her head a poem 
which, in her dreary school days at St. John’s Wood, 
|| she had learnt, and the schoolmistress had reproved 
|| her because there was “love” in it. But Edna had 





|| fancied it because there was in it a feeling like those 
|| country Sundays: and oh! how unlike the Sundays | 
at St. John’s Wood! It was something about— 


“ There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends! 


“ The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass, 
Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 


“ Thy dress was like the lilies, 
And thy heart was pure as they: 
One of God’s holy messengers 
Did walk with me that day.” 





And so on, and so on—sweet stray verses, which all | 
the service long “ beat time to nothing” in Edna’s 


| that bright Sunday morning. She simply thought 


brain. A strangely simple, yet acute and tenacious || 
brain—a strangely young heart, that in the midst of | 
all its cares could go back upon lots of silly childish | 
poetry. Yet she did so, and recalled the exact state 
of mind she was in when she learnt it—poor little 
sixteen-year-old girl, brimming over with romantic 
dreams, none of which had ever come true. No, not || 
one; nor did she expect it now: yet they were to this || 
day vivid as ever. And as, with a half-comical appli- | 
cation toa the present, her fancy went over the lines— | 
“ Long was the good man’s sermon, 
But it seemed not so to me: 


- For he spake of Ruth the beautiful, 
And still I thought of thee. 


“ Long was the prayer he uttered, 
Yet it seemed not so to me; 
For in my heart I prayed with him, 

And still I thought of thee,” 
—she still felt, as she remembered to have done | 
then, that it would be the summit of earthly happi- | 
ness to go peacefully to church—just such a village | 
church as this, and on just such a summer Sunday 
morning—and sit there, with the beloved of one’s | 
heart, worshipping and loving, with the prayer that | 
has its root in love, and the love that is worth nothing 
unless it is a perpetual prayer. 

“What a dear little church this is!” she whis- 
pered to her sister as they went out. 

“Very; but a rather common congregation. I | 
saw scarcely any one above the class of farmers, 
except in the rectory pew. And did you notice a | 
bonnet there—straw, with a green trimming and a 
wreath of pink daisies all round the face? That is 
how I should like my bonnet, Edna. Please re- | 
member.” 

“Very well.” 

“Dr. Stedman did go to church. He sat just be- 
hind us. Didn’t you see him ?” 

“No. In truth, I had forgotten all about him.” 

“ Hush! there he is.” 

He might have overheard the remark, for he passed | 
close by the sisters, passed again with only a bow— 
not manifesting the slightest intention of stopping 
and speaking, like the rest of the congregation, who | 
lingered in friendly groups all the way between the | 
church-porch and the lichgate. Presently, his long || 
strides took him far away down the road. || 

“What very odd manners!” remarked Letty, a |; 


| little annoyed. 


“T think they are the manners of a gentleman 


| who has the sense not to intrude upon two ladies | 


who have neither father nor brother to make his ac- 
quaintance desirable—or even possible,” said Edna, 
determined to hold to her resolution, and allow no 
loop-hole of civility through which the enemy might 
assault their little encampment, and bring about that 
passage of arms for which Letty was evidently ac- 
coutring herself—making ready for a tournament 
which, in Edna’s mind, was either foolish child’s 
play, or a battle royal, for life and death. 

Not that any idea of so serious a crisis struck her on 
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that her sister wanted a bit of flirtation, and was 
resolute she should not have it. At which Letty 
sulked a little all the afternoon, and spent a long, 
leisurely, lazy Sunday, without referring again to 
either Dr. Stedman or his brother. 

After tea, she insisted she was strong enough to go 
to church a second time, but recalled her wish when 
she looked out on the sweet Sabbathevening. “We'll 
take a walk instead, if you are not too good, Edna.” 

Edna was not in the least too good. She longed 
to be out in the green lanes, enjoying the birds’ Sun- 
day hymns, and the incense of the Sunday flowers, 
and the uplifting of the elm-trees’ tall arms, in a 
dumb thanksgiving for being again clothed with 
leaves: all creatures, great and small, seeming to 
feel themselves happier and merrier on a Sunday 
than on any common day. So she brought down 
Letty’s hat—deposing the obnoxious brown bonnet— 
wrapped her up well in a warm shawl, and went 
out with her, having first cast a glance to see if the 
opposite deor were shut. It was, and the blinds 
were down. The brothers seemed seldom or never 
to go out of evenings. 

The sisters crossed the threshold with light steps, 
and lighter hearts. But as they did so, the grim 
invisible Woman, sitting there, laughed at them, 
knowing she had her will—not they. 

And what of the two, divided from them by just a 
wall, on this momentous, monotonous Sunday—the 
two young men, about whom, whether they thought 
or not, Edna and Letty said nothing ? 


Julius Stedman had been terribly depressed all 


\| day. There came upon him one of those moody fits 
\| to which, even in health, he had been subject, and 
|| which now were so severe as to try to the utmost 
|| both body and mind; and the cloud did not lift off 
for hours. Except during church-time, his brother 
never left him, but hovered about him with a ten- 
derness less brotherly than sisterly, alternately 
reasoning and jesting, reproving and persuading, 
but allin vain. He lay silent, shutting out daylight 
and cheerfulness, refusing to do anything, or to suffer 
anything to be done for him. At last, apropos of 
nothing that William could discover, unless it was 
the ringing of the bells and the closing of the hall 
door, indicating the departure of somebody to evening 
church, Julius said, “‘ I should like to go out.” 

The doctor remonstrated. It was late—the dew 
would soon be falling. 

“What do I care? Why needI care? It willdo 
me no harm. Or if it did, what matter? You 
can’t cure me, Will, with all your cleverness. You 
had better kill me off quick.” 

“ How? Mention the easiest way.” 

“Qh, anything. I hate this shilly-shally work— 
one day better, the next day worse. Your prognos- 
tications were all wrong. This place does not cure 
me, and never will.” 

‘Shall we go back to London?” 

“Horrible! No. Besides, didn’t you tell me you 
wanted a fortnight’s quiet reading before your hos- 
pital lectures began ?” 





“T’ll manage about that, if you would like to go 
home. In fact, though it isn’t much of a home we 
have, I think we should be better off there than 
here.” 

Then, with the contrariness of sickness, Julius 
veered round, and argued energetically, almost irri- 
tably, on the other side. 

Dr. Stedman could not repress his annoyance. 
He was a man who always knew his own mind, and 
his brother’s indecision tried him severely. 

‘Have it which way you like,” he said, sharply. 
**You’re as bad to deal with as any woman. Stay 
or go—which you choose; only let me know, that I 
may take my measures accordingly.” 

“As bad as a woman,” repeated Julius, mourn- 
fully. “Yes; I suppose I am. Not half a man, 
and never shall be. Ah! I wish I had some woman 
about me; she would pity me; she would under- 
stand me. Nay, Will, don’t look savage. I didn’t 
mean to vex you.” 

“Nor did you vex me; so don't be fancying that 
among other nonsense,” returned Will, with some im- 
patience. “Just let us try to have an ounce of com- 
mon sense between us. The larger matters we can 
settle to-morrow. At present the question is, Will 
you or will you not go out this evening? Say yes, 
and I'll go and fetch the chair.” 

“Thank you. But it’s late, and it’s Sunday 
evening.” 

“Pshaw!” The doctor rose, searched for his hat, 
and was off in a minute. 

In ten minutes more the brothers were out on the 
cliffs, in their accustomed mode of progression, along 
the familiar way. Doubtless, a weary life for them 
both; an unnatural life for two young men, in the 
very flower of their age, and both in the most criti- 
cal time of their career; a time when to most men, 
every week, every day, is of moment as regards 
their future. Yet, here they were, passing it in com- 
pulsory idleness. No wonder both were silent, and 
that the lovely evening did not steal into their hearts 
as it did into those of the two young women. Nay, 
their forced companionship seemed to throw the 
brothers wider apart than it had done the sisters. 
True, Will and Julius never quarrelled as Itty and 
Edna sometimes did—bursting into a thunderstorm of 
words, ending in tears and kisses of reconciliation— 
womanish but safe. On the contrary, each fortified 
himself behind his masculine armour of steely reti- 
cence, smooth and cold, feeling all the while that 
within it he was a dull fellow—a solitary fellow— 
even with his own brother beside him. Such lonely mo- 
ments come to all people—before marriage—(Heaven 
help them if they come after marriage!) and it would 
be well if brothers and sisters, fathers and mothers, 
recognised this fact—as 2 iaw of God and necessity 
—that all the love of duty never makes up for the 
love of choice. 

What poor Julius was thinking of as he sat, help- 
lessly propelled along, and looked listlessly on the 
sweet landscape that he had neither strength nor 
heart to paint—what William felt as he expended in 
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pushing the Bath-chair the manly strength ‘that 
would have enjoyed a good twenty-mile walk across 
the island, geologizing, botanizing, and what not, 
—must remain alike unknown. Certainly, neither 
brother communicated his feelings tothe other. They 
were uncommonly dull company, this evening, and 
that was the truth of it. 

The cliffs were deserted—all the good people at 
church. Only, just as they were returning home, 
Julius pointed out two figures standing on the cliff- 
top, sharp against the sky. 


“ Two ladies, I think they are—a very tall one and | 


a very short one.” 

“Tt is probably the Misses Kenderdine. They were 
out, for I saw their door open as we passed.” 

“Hurry back then, Will. Don’t let us meet them. 
They will only look at me with their confounded 
pity. I hate being pitied. Make haste.” 

The doctor did his best, but there were some steep 
little ascents and descents which required all his skill 
and strength. In one of these his pilotage failed. 
Tn turning past a large stone, the wheel came off, 
and the chair toppled over, landing its occupant 
ignominiously on the grass. 

A slight, almost ridiculous accident, if it had not 
happened to an invalid, and to such a nervous invalid 
as Julius Stedman. As it was, his brother was seriously 
alarmed. But Julius, whose state could never be 
counted on with certainty for five minutes at a time, 
seemed to take his disaster easily enough. Nay, the 
little excitement roused his mobile temperament 
into healthy vitality. He sat on the grass, perfectly 


unhurt, and laughing heartily. 
“TI never knew such a ‘spill.’ 
as if you had done it on purpose—perhaps to attract 


Done as cleverly 


the attention of those ladies. They evidently think 
| we have had a frightful accident. See how they are 
running to the rescue—that is, the little one; the 
other is too majestic to run. She stalks down, Juno- 
like, to offer her benign aid to me, miserable mortal ! 
And, by Juno, what a gait she has! Never did I see 
such a handsome creature! No, I thank you, Miss 
Kenderdine,” added he, when, a second time led away 
by her impulse of kindness, Edna came hastily down 
to the scene of disaster. ‘No, I’m not killed—not 
this time. But I seem always destined to fall into 
sudden misfortune and have you appearing to me as 
my guardian angel.” 

Edna did not laugh, for she caught sight o* Dr. 
Stedman’s anxious face, and guessed at once that the 
position of affairs was rather serious—the chair use- 
less, no carriage attainable, the dews beginning to 
fall heavily, and they on the cliff-top, at least a 
quarter of a mile from home, with an invalid who 
could not walk a step and was too heavy to be 
carried. 

“What is to be done ?” said she in a low tone to 
the elder brother, while the younger, oblivious of his 
disaster, became absorbed in conversation with Letty, 
who, arriving stately and slowly, had just begun to 
hope, with condescending interest, that he had not 
hurt himself. “I see how things are. What must 





we do?” repeated Edna, in unconscious fraternity. 
“ Shall I run and fetch assistance ?” 

‘No; it would only annoy him. Besides, there is 
no need. We must get him to walk home. I know 
he could walk if he tried.” 

Edna looked amazed—a little indignant. 

“You think me cruel, I know; but we doctors are 
obliged to be so to some sort of patients. And it is 
the real truth. He is quite capable of walking a 
short distance, and I shall be rather thankful for 
anything that forces him to acknowledge it. Am I 
very hard-hearted, Miss Kenderdine ?”’ 

“T cannot say. I suppose you know best.” 

This little conversation was carried on confidentially 
over the broken wheel, but there was no time for 
discussion. Every minute the air grew more chill 
and the grass more dewy; the tide was rising, and 
the wind that came in with it began to blow freshly 
from over the sea. To healthy people it was de- 
licious—intoxicating in its pure saltness; but to the 
invalid, though apparently he did not notice it, being 
engaged talking to Letty, who was sympathising 
with him in the most charming manner—to a person 
in Julius Stedman’s condition, Edna felt that it 
might be most dangerous. 

“We must get him home somehow at once, and I 
see but one way,” said the doctor, with a professional 
air, decisive and dictatorial, which at any other time 
would have amused Edna. ‘ Will you help me, Miss 
Kenderdine? If I support him on one side, will 
you let him lean on you at the other? I am sorry to 
trouble you—very sorry ; but it is a case of emer- 
gency. And if, as you said, you are accustomed to 
sick-nursing: s 

“Yes; and I think I can do this. I have almost 
carried Letty many atime. Though I am small, I am 
very strong.” 

“T can see that.” 

“But how will you persuade him to walk ?” 

“Will you suggest it? It might come better, 
coming .from a stranger. Try, please; for we have 
not a minute to lose.” 

Nobody knew exactly how it was done—probably 
by the invalid’s being taken by surprise, and left no 
chance of refusing ; but it was done. Between his two 
supporters, Julius was marched remorselessly on, half 
in jest, half in earnest, across the smooth down. And 
then, no doubt, it was rather pleasant to be assisted 
in his steps by one charming girl, and have: his pro- 
gress watched and encouraged by another. Pe that 
as it may, Julius did walk, with the assistance of his 
brother and Miss Kenderdine, the whole quarter of 
a mile; and when he reached the garden gate, so | 
far from being exhausted, as they had expected, be | 
turned, with his countenance all beaming— 

** How cleverly I have done it! I do think I shall 
get back the use of my limbs. Will said so—but 
I never believed him. I say, old fellow, don’t be 
too conceited—but you were right, after all.” 

The doctor smiled. Edna saw something in his | 
face that touched her even more than the delighted | 
excitement in that of the invalid. 
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“Oh, if you knew what it feels like!” said Julius 
to Edna. “To have been tied and bound for weeks to 
that chair—to feel as if one should never walk any 
more—and now, I do believe, if you would let me, I 
could walk quite alone.” 

“Try,” said the doctor, composedly. 

“ Oh, do try!” cried Edna, eagerly. 

The young man did try, and succeeded. Very 
| tottering steps they were, and not many of them, 
| for his brother would not allow it; but he did really 
| walk—alone and unassisted. And only those who 
| know what it is to be deprived for’a season of the 
| power of locomotion, or of any power which we use 
s0 commonly and thanklessly that we need to lose it 








before we fully recognise its blessing, can understand 
the ecstasy which lit up every feature of the poor 
fellow’s face, and was reflected in the faces round 
about him. 

“TI declare I am just like a baby—a baby first 
learning to walk,” said Julius, viewing first one leg 
and then the other—patting them and looking down 
upon them as if they were quite new acquaintances 
or lately recovered friends. “Don’t laugh at me, 
please, you two young ladies. Will, there, won’t; 
he knows I always wasa simpleton. And then I 
have been so ill, and the future has looked so terrible. 
Don’t laugh at me.” 

“We are not laughing,” said Letty, whose good 
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“Letty amused herself with lying on the sofa and talking.” 


nature had really been roused—so much s0 as to 
forget herself, her ‘‘ unfortunate appearance,” and 
the sense of dignified propriety due to both, in the 


|| warm human interest of the moment. “Indeed, we 
|| are exceedingly glad to see ycu better—are we not, 
| sister ?”” 


But Edna was so moved that she was actually 
crying. 

“How good you are!” said Julius, taking her 
hand, and pressing it warmly. While the whole 
four stood silent, something—they knew not what— 
seemed to come creeping round them like an atmo- 
sphere of peace, and kindlinéss, and mutual sympathy 
| —compelling them into friendliness, whether they 








willed it or not. And as they stood at the front 
door, the soft, grey, misty twilight was drawing a 
veil over the sea, and the robin-redbreast, from his 
nest at the cliff’s edge, gave one or two good-night 
warbles over his mate and his little ones, and the 
first star came out, large and bright, in the zenith. 
This sunshiny Sunday was making a good end. 

“Come in now,” said the doctor, for nobody 
seemed disposed to stir. ‘‘ Atleast, we must. Julius, 
say good-night, with many thanks, to these two 
ladies. Are you quite warm, lad? I wish I had 
ordered a fire.”’ 

* Ours is lit,” said Edna; and, with a glance at 
her sister, she did on the impulse of the moment what 
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seemed a simple thing enough, yet was the very last | 
thing which, an hour ago, she would have thought of | 
doing—the thing of all others she had determined 
not to do—she invited the brothers into their parlour. 
“Tt will prevent all danger of a chill,” said the 
little woman, turning to Dr. Stedman with quite a 
grandmotherly air. “Your room will be warm in 
half-an-hour; and, meantime, he can lie down. We | 
have a capital sofa; indeed, Mrs. Williams told us it 
was better than yours, and we offered to exchange.” 
“Do not think of such a thing,” said Julius. “TI 
shall soon be well; indeed, I feel myself well now. 
It is astonishing what good this evening has done 
me ; or rather, not astonishing—a little society cheers 
one up so much. Well, I may go in and sit by that 
nice blazing fire!” 
‘‘ By all means, since these ladies are so kind.” 
The doctor helped his brother in, made him com- 
fortable on the sofa (“and how cleverly he did it too 
—wouldn’t he be uncommonly good to his wife, that 
great big fellow!’’ remarked Letty afterwards), and 
then was about departing, as if he hesitated to con- | 
sider any one but Julius included in the invitation. 


know; a ne’er-do-weel, hanging round the neck of 
my respectable brother like a millstone or-an old 
man of the sea; a poor artist—disreputable, as most 
poor artists are. Nobody can expect the luxury of a 
character unless he is rich; and I am as poor asa 
church mouse, I assure you, Miss Kenderdine. All 
our money came to Will there; his grandfather’s 
pet he was, and he left him his heir, but he halves it 
all with me, and——” 

“ Julius, what nonsense you are talking!” 

“T always do talk nonsense when I’m happy ; and 
I am so happy to-night I can’t think what has come 
over me. So now you know all about us, Miss Ken- 
derdine ; and you may either make friends of us or 
not, as you choose.”’ 

“Say, rather, acquaintance; friendship does not 


| come all in a minute,” said the doctor, regarding his 


brother, who sat looking so handsome and bright, 
pleasant and loveable, with something of the expres- 
sion, deprecating yet proud, with which a parent 
regards a spoiled child, for whom he feels bound to 
apologize, but cannot quite see the necessity, and 


| thinks everybody must secretly be in as admiring an 


Letty said, in her most stately but most fascinating | attitude as he himself. In fact, the big brother’s 


manner, “she hoped Dr. Stedman would remain.” 
So he remained. 

It was the first evening they ever spent together— 
these four; indeed, it could scarcely be called an 


evening, for Dr. Stedman carried his brother away | 
remors¢lessly at the half-hour’s end. Its incidents 


were unimportant, and its conversation trivial, as is 


usually the case with first acquaintance. Only in 
books, seldom or never in real life, do youths and 
maidens dash into the Romeo-and-Juliet passion of 
the instant. Now-a-days people—even young people 
—rarely fall in love; they walk into it deliberately 
and epen-eyed, or slip into it gradually unawares. It 
is all one. 


“Come he slow, or come he fast, 
It is but Love that comes at last.” 


The only notable fact in the evening’s entertain- 
ment was that, ere he sat down, Dr. Stedman point- 
edly took out his card, and laid it before the sisters. 

“T think, Julius, before we intrude upon these 
ladies’ hospitality, we ought to tell them who and 
what we are. Miss Kenderdine, my brother is an 
artist, and I am adoctor. There are only us two; 
our parents are long dead, and we never had a sister. 
We live at Kensington, where I have taken the prac- 
tice of the late Dr. Young.” 

“We knew Dr. Young,” replied Edna, with very 
considerable relief; ‘and we heard he had a high 
opinion of the gentleman who afterwards succeeded 
him. That must have been yourself?” 

Dr. Stedman bowed. ‘ Then,” he added, smiling, 
and in his smile the not quite good-tempered look 
before spoken of certainly disappeared—“ then I may 
be considered to have given in our certificates of 
character ?” 

“Not mine,” observed Julius from the sofa. “I 





may be a most awful scape-grace for all these ladies 


evident admiration of the sickly one struck the sisters 
as something quite funny—if it were not so touching 
and so unusual in its way. 

‘Well, then—we being two lonely brothers, and 
they two sisters, thrown together in this not too 
lively abode—will they kindly permit our acquaint- 
ance, after the pattern of Queen Elizabeth’s cele- 
brated letter—‘ Yours as you demean yourselves, 
Edna Kenderdine and——’ I have not heard your 
sister’s Christian name.” 

“ Letty—Letitia,” said the owner of it, looking 
downward. 

This was the only information vouchsafed to the 
two guests by their hostesses. As Letty said, after 
they were gone, the two brothers, who were evidently 
gentlemen, must have seen at a glance that she and 
her sister were gentlewomen; and any further facts 
were quite unnecessary. 

Edna thought so too; still, with her exceeding 
candour, and perhaps a lurking pride, she would 
have liked them—the doctor especially—to know that 
Letty and herself were only schoolmistresses. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuy do people take to loving one another—or 
liking, the customary and safe preliminary to loving ? 
And how does the love first come? Through what 
mysterious process do young folks pass, by steps 
rapid or slow, according to circumstances and their 
own idiosyncrasy, out of the common world—the 
quiet, colourless, every-day world—into that strange 
new paradise, from which there is no returning ? 
No, none! We may be driven out of it by an 
angel with a flaming sword—out into the wilderness, 
which we have to till and keep, changing its thorns 
and thistles into a respectable ordinary garden—we 
may pass out of it, calmly and happily, into a new 
earth—safe, and sweet, and home-like; but this 
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particular paradise is never found again—never re- 
entered more. 

Why should it be? All life is a mere progression 
—a pressing on and on; and death itself—we Chris- 
tians believe—but a higher development into more 
perfect life. Yet as nothing good is ever lost, or 
wholly forgotten, one can imagine even a disem- 
bodied spirit sitting glorious before the great white 
throne, recalling with a tender sweetness the old 
earthly heaven: which was first created by that 
strange state of mind—that intoxicating idealisation 
of all things within and without, as if everything 
were beheld with new eyes—the eyes of a creature 
new-born ; the condition which silly folk call being 
“in love.” 

Tt has its sillinesses—no one will deny; its weak- 
nesses an® madnesses; but it has its divine side too, 
chiefly because then, and not till then, comes the com- 
plete absorption of self into some other being dearer 
and better, higher and nobler than oneself, or imagined 
so; which is the foundation of everything divine in 
human nature. If men or women are ever good at 
all—ever heroic, unselfish, self-denying—they will 
be so when they first fall in love; and if the love be 
worthy, that goodness will take root and grow. As 
a tree is known by its fruits, so a noble love, be it 
happy or unhappy, ennobles a whole life. And I 
think no friends—no parents especially—if they are 
real friends, real parents, true as tender, generous as 
wise, can see two young people standing at the en- 
chanted gate without a prayerful thankfulness; ay, 
thankfulness. For it is the gate of life to them, what- 
ever be the end. 

Neither friends nor kindred stood by these four to 
watch or warn them, to help or to hinder their foot- 
steps, in entering this unknown paradise; they walked 
into it deliberately day by day and hour by hour, 
from that first Sunday night when Julius Stedman 
lay on the Misses Kenderdine’s sofa, talking to one 
and gazing at the other, with all his heart both in 
his lips and eyes. 

He was the grand foundation of the acquaintance, 
the corner-stone which seemed to make it all safe 
and right and natural. The sacredness of sickness 
was upon him and around him; for after the exer- 
tion of that night he fell back considerably, and for 
some days made his brother and his friends—in the 
anxiety they grew into friends—very miserable about 
him," The Misses Kenderdine were by no means 
strong-minded women, to fly in the face of the 
world, and make acquaintance with, or suffer them- 
selves to be made acquaintances by, any stray young 
man they happened to meet. They had a keen sense 
of decorum; but then it was the decorum of true 
womanliness, the pure simplicity of soul which sees 
no harm in things not really harmful; the sweet 
dignity of maidenhood, which, feeling that, known 
or unknown, met or unmet, there can be to any 
woman but one man alive who is a possible husband, 
regards the rest of the sex with a gentle kindness, 
—a placid indifference—nothing more. 

At least such was Edna’s feeling, and by the 





strong influence of her character she turned Letty 
into the same, or an imitation of the same, for the 
time being. After a long consultation between them- 
selves, the sisters agreed that it would be ridiculous 
in them to stand aloof from the poor sick fellow in 
the next room, and his grave, anxious brother, who 
seemed wholly absorbed in nursing him, because 
these happened to be young men, and they them- 
selves young women; and no regular introduction 
in society had taken place between them. 

“ But we know all about them nevertheless,” argued 
Edna. “I quite well remember that when I was 
urged to send for Dr. Young to you, and found he 
had died suddenly, his successor was very highly 
recommended. I forgot, or I took no notice of the 
name, but it must have been this same Dr. Stedman. 
Had I sent, and had he attended you in the fever, 
how very funny it would have been!” 

“Yes, indeed. Suppose we tell him what-a near 
escape he had of either killing or curing me!” 

**T think not, dear. As you say, there is no neces- 
sity for them to know anything about us. I do not 
mean even to tell them that we live at Kensington; but 
it is a satisfaction to know something about Dr. Sted- 
man, and it warrants us in being kind and civil a 
little to that poor sick lad—he looks no more than a 
lad. And how very ill he seemed this morning!” 

So Edna reasoned with herself, most simply and 
sincerely ; as she drifted—they all drifted—into that 
frank association, which, the first barrier being broken, 
was sure to come to people living in the same house, 
having nothing in the wide world to do but to go out 
and come in, and watch each other’s goings out and 
comings in, innocently enough; but yet with a certain 
interest that appeared to waken up into new life the 
whole party, especially the invalids. 

For Letty was a little of an invalid again. She took 
a slight chill; and Dr. Stedman prescribed for her, 
in a very reticent, formal, but still pleasant and 
friendly way, which further helped on the intimacy 
between them. And as for Edna, her chief friend, as 
she openly declared, was Julius. He took to her sud- 
denly and completely, with a kind of child-like 
dependence, so affectionately persistent that there 
was no withstanding it. Soon it became quite natural 
for him to send for her in to sit with him when his 
brother went out, to beg her to accompany them and 
‘see that nothing happened tothem” in the daily walk 
that Will shortly began to insist upon, first round the 
garden, and gradually lengthening, to the total 
abolition of the Bath-chair. He talked and jested with 
her alternately, for she was a merry as well as earnest 
little woman: he tyrannized over her, making her see 
to his little comforts, which shedid in quite a motherly, 
or, rather, as he declared, a ‘‘ grandmotherly”’ way ; 
sometimes he even presumed to tease her, but all in 
such frank, boyish, and yet perfectly gentlemanly 
fashion, that the result was inevitable—Edna grew 
exceedingly fond of him. 

“Fond of” is the word, that gentle tenderness 
which almost invariably, though not always, pre- 
cludes the possibility of anything more. 
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This firm alliance, open and free, between Julius 
and Edna, made things progress amazingly, and 
threw the two others together more than Letty’s 


| sister would, a week ago, have dared to risk. But 
| then, Dr. Stedman, the more she knew of him, seemed 


the more unlikely to fall into the ranks of Letty’s 


| victims, being exceedingly sedate and middle-aged for 


his years, and apparently not at all disposed to make 
the best of his opportunities. He would walk by 
Letty’s side for hours without detaching her from the 
others, or talking to her very much himself; he 
seemed to like looking at her as any man might, and 
that was all. Obviously he was incapable of flirta- 
tion, did not seem to understand what it meant, 
carried on all conversations with the sisters in the 
most open, grave, and courteous earnest; as Letty 
declared, it would have been quite impossible for her 
to set up a flirtation with him, even had she tried. 
To do her justice, she did not try. She too was 


| subdued by the shadow of heavy sickness, which she 
| had so lately escaped, and which still hung over the 





| flexible figure and lovely face. 








two brothers. Her sympathy was aroused; she thought 
less of herself and her charms, and was consequently 
more charming than she had ever been in her life. 

Did the young men see and feel it ? this extraordi- 
nary fascination, half of soul, half of sense, which 
breathes in the yery atmosphere of a beautiful woman, 
if she has anything womanly in her at all. And 
Letty had a good deal. There was in her nota particle 
of ill-nature, that “‘envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness,’ which women have sometimes sore need to 
pray against. She was always gentle and lady-like, 
and exceedingly sweet-tempered. If, taken alto- 
gether, her character was chiefly made up of negatives, 
her beauty was a thing so positive that it supplied 
all deficiencies, at least for along time. In the eyes 
of men, probably for always. 

Julius had his wish, and made sketches innumer- 
able, sometimes open, sometimes surreptitious, of her 
Of evenings he used 
to repeat them from memory, and make compositions 
out of them. Dr. Stedman was called out of his 
medical researches for endless criticism upon Miss 
Kenderdine—they always called her Miss Kenderdine, 
and her sister Miss Edna, though why, nobody knew 
—as the gardener’s daughter— 


“ Gowned in pure white that fitted to the shape, 
Holding a branch to fix it back ;” 


Miss Kenderdine in medizval costume, as Kreimhild 
in the Niebelungenlied ; and Miss Kenderdine, with 
her hat off, and seaweeds in her hair, standing with 
the tide rolling in upon her feet, musing pensively 
with head bent forward—a veritable Ariadne of 
Naxos. 

“ That’s the best, I think,” said Will, whose com- 
ments were always sharp, short, and decisive. . 

“T think so too,”’ replied the other, lingering over 
his work with an artist’s delight. ‘There is a 
wonderful deal of the Ariadne in her face naturally.”’ 

“Yes. The features are of the true Greek type— 


; sensuous without being sensual, pleasure-loving, but 





not coarse. She ought to marry a rich man, and 
then she would do uncommonly well.” 

“Probably ; so would most women,” said Julius, 
with some sharpness. 

Will did not notice that, but still gazed in keen 
criticism on the sketch. 

“Ay, it’s like her; a true Ariadne face—that, 
Theseus lost, would take up very comfortably with 
Bacchus.” 


“Horrible!” cried the artist. “I never knew 


such a matter-of-fact, abominably blunt fellow as | 


you. You might as well say that if Miss Kenderdine 





were disappointed in love she would take to drinking.” | 


“She might. I have seen some terrible cases of | 


female Bacchants under similar circumstances. But 
I beg her pardon. You need not tell her I said so. 


Besides, she is never likely to be disappointed in love,” | 


added the doctor, as he put down the sketch-book, | 


and ceased the conversation. 

It was the only conversation that during the first 
fortnight the brothers held concerning their new 
acquaintances. 
excepting the late working hours—after nine or ten 
o’clock—scarcely an hour passed when the occu- 
pants of the two parlours did not meet, or sit waiting, 
expectant of the chance of meeting. Not that any 
walks or talks were purposely or systematically 
planned—still they always seemed to come about, 
and at length both sides ceased to make reasons or 
excuses for them. 

“We are just a lot of children out on a holiday,” 
said Julius one day, when they were all sitting eating 
their combined lunch on a primrose bank, with larks 
singing madly overhead, the salt wind freshening all 
their faces, and far away the outline of white cliffs 
and blue sea stretching into infinite brightness— 
infinite peace. “Just mere children, Miss Edna, 


Indeed, there was not time, for, | 





and oh, do let us enjoy ourselves as such. We shall | 


have hard enough work when we get home.” 

“That is true,” said Edna, with a half sigh; and 
she too gave herself up to the enjoyment of the 
moment. 


None the less enjoyable that it was, strangely | 
enough, the first time in their lives that these two | 


young women had had any frank association with 
men—good, pleasant, clever men. To Letty the 
opposite sex had always come in the form of lovers— 
not always satisfactory, especially in the amazing 
plurality with which they had blessed Letitia .Ken- 
derdine ; while Edna knew nothing about men at all. 
That cheerful, frank intercourse—social, moral, and 
intellectual—which, within limits, does both sexes a 
world of good, was to her not only a novelty, but an 
exceeding pleasure. She was not a stupid woman— 
indeed it sometimes dawned upon her that she might 
have a few brains of her own, since she could so 
readily enter into the talk of these two men, 
who both, in their way, were undoubtedly clever 
men,—thoughtful, original, and with no folly or 
coarseness about them, such as would at once have 
repelled these maidenly gentlewomen. Neither of 
the brothers attempted in the slightest degree to 
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| make love to Letty, and both treated Edna with a 
| grateful politeness, a true heart courtesy, that did 
| her own heart good. For, she argued to herself, it 
| was not like the civilities shown to Letty; it must be 
| sincere, since it was shown to a poor, plain little 
| schoolmistress. She had taken care to let their new 
| friends know they were only schoolmistresses, teach- 
|ing tradesmen’s daughters in a London suburb— 
| so much, no more; and she had noticed with appro- 
bation that neither brother had made the slightest 
further inquiry ; nor had their respective positions in 
| life, or pecuniary affairs, or family connections been 
again referred to. 

Thus they spent day after day, these four young 
people, in as complete an Arcadia as if there were 
no such a place as the common working-day world, 
no sound of which ever reached them. This little 
Isle of Wight, which was not then what it is now, 
but far simpler, far lonelier, far lovelier—though it is 
lovely yet—might have been an enchanted island of 
the sea—an Atlantis, such as weary mariners sailed 
after in vain—where no one toiled and no one 
suffered: no one hated, or quarrelled, or betrayed ; 
but all was sweet content, within and without, 
and where these young people seemed to live a life 
as innocent as the birds, and as peaceful as the 
primroses. 

Letty even forgot her new bonnet. Edna never 
took that expedition to Ryde; it seemed a pity to 
|| waste a day thereon, and for two Sundays more the 
| sisters went contentedly to church in their winter's 
|, clothes. But it was spring in both their hearts all 
| the while. 

This was, they agreed, the most wonderful spring 
they had ever seen. The primroses were so large ; 
the hyacinths so innumerable and intensely blue, and 
the trees came into leaf with such especial luxuriance 
—all in a minute, as it seemed; some days you 
could almost see them growing. The twenty-ninth of 
May the oaks were full enough to shelter a moderate- 
sized King Charles, and on a certain country walk 

|| Edna discussed eagerly with Julius that celebrated 
| historical fact, which he had tried to illustrate by a 
| large cartoon in the previous year’s exhibition at 
|| Westminster Hall. 

“ Did you compete for the prizes?” she asked, walk- 
_ ing along by his side, while the others went on ahead, 
| this being their usual way, because Letty disliked 
being hindered with Julius’s still feeble steps. 
| “T tried, but I failed. I always do fail, somehow.” 

“That is hard. I wonder why it should be so, 
when you are so very clever,” said Edna, innocently. 

“Perhaps other people—Will especially—think 
me cleverer than I am. I don’t know how it is,” 
| added he, mournfully, “but I always seem to miss 
| the exact point of success. I get near it, but I never 





touch it. I am afraid my life has been—always will 
be—a failure.” 

; « Many lives are, that do not show it outside,” 
| replied Edna, more sadly than her wont. For she 
| too, on that sunshiny day, with all things luring her 
| to enjoyment, had become slightly conscious of some- 


| 
! 





thing lacking. Did the others feel it, she wondered ? 
Was Letty there as happy as she looked, when 
stopping with Dr. Stedman on the summit of the steep 
cliff, up which she herself had managed to climb 
with Julius, indulging him with the fancy that he 
was helping her, while, in reality, she supported 
him—a common fiction ? 

‘* My brother and your sister have got on ahead of | 
us,” said Julius, pausing, breathless. “They seem | 
capital friends. He admires her extremely, as, in- | 
deed, everybody must do. She is the most beautiful 
person we ever saw.” 

Yes; all people say that. 
hearing it now.” 

“Of course you are, which must be my apology 
for making the remark. The fact is so patent that | 
it ceases to be either a compliment or an imper- 
tinence.”’ 

‘It would never be an impertinence, said as you 
say it,’ replied Edna, gently, for she saw that the 
young man was a little annoyed in some way. “Yet, 
I will confess, you are the first person whom I ever 
heard call my sister handsome without its making me 
angry.” 

‘What an odd observation to make! 
might be misinterpreted !”’ 

“How? That it meant I was jealous of her? Oh, 
how very funny! What an altogether ridiculous 
idea! Me jealous of my sister because she is so 
beautiful, while I myself am—vwell!”’ 

“ Never mind what you are,” interrupted Julius, 
blushing, for he felt he was treading on the very 
bounds of incivility. 

“Oh, but I do mind a little. I confess I should like 
to have been handsome, too. But as it can’t be, it 
can’t be; and I have now grown quite used to being 
plain.” 

Julius was fairly puzzled. It had been his trial, 
and a not inconsiderable one, in his acquaintance, or 
friendship, or whatever it was, with this sweet little 
woman, that she was so plain. To his keen 
artist eye, her want of complexion, of feature, and 
general brilliancy of effect, was sometimes really 
annoying. She would have been so attractive, so 
original, so altogether charming—if only she had 
been a trifle prettier. 

Of course, he would not betray this, and yet he did 
not like to tell an untruth, or to pay an idle compli- 
ment, which the candid Edna could at once have dis- |; 
covered and scorned. A bright thought struck him, 
and he compromised with it. 

“Plain, are you? Everybody doesn’t think so; || 
Will doesn’t. ‘The very first night he saw you, when | 
you sat adding up your accounts, he told me what a 
nice face you had.” 

“Did he? Iamsure I amvery much obliged to him.” 

“ And your sister?” continued Julius, still watch- 
ing the other two with an intentness that might have 
seemed peculiar, had not Edna now become accus- 
tomed to his artist way of staring—“ quite in the way 
of business,” as he took care to explain. “ Whatdoes | 
your sister think of Will ?” 
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“T really cannot tell,” replied Edna, smiling. “In | rather thought the contrary. Scarcely from any ex- 


truth, I have not the slightest idea.” 

She might have added—once she thought she 
would, and then despised herself for such an unsis- 
terly betrayal—that Letty’s thoughts did not much 
matter, as she was not in the habit of thinking long 
or seriously about anything. So she held her tongue, 
and the brotherly earnestness of her companion’s 
next speech shamed her still more. 

“T hope she likes him; she ought—you both 
ought, for I am sure he likes you, which is a great 
deal to say for Will, as he does not usually get on 
with young ladies. Yet he is a wonderfully good 
fellow, Miss Edna; a fine fellow in every way, as 
you would say if you knew him.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” 

“Brothers don’t often pull together as well as 
we do, yet we are very unlike, and I have tried him 
not a little. When I get strong—if I ever do get 
strong——” 

“You certainly will. 
only yesterday.” 

“What was he saying about me? You see, Will 
and I don’t talk much either of or to one another, 
and I should like to know what he could find to say.” 

Edna hesitated a moment whether or not to repeat 
this, the only bit of confidence that had ever passed 
between herself and the doctor, and which had at 
once amazed and puzzled her for the time: it seemed 
so very uncalled for. Then she thought she would 
tell it, for it could do no possible harm, from its 
anxious brotherly affectionateness. And it might 
even do good, by rousing Julius out of that languid 
indifference to the future, that loose grasp of life, 
with its duties and pleasures alike, which was such a 
sad, nay, a fatal thing to see in a young man of his 
age. 

“Tt was very little your brother said; only he told 
me his firm conviction that you had no real disease, 
or feebleness of constitution. You would beall right 
if you could once be roused out of your melancholy 
and moody fits by any strong feeling of any kind: 
made to take care of your health, work hard, though 
not too hard, and finally marry and settle.” 

“Did he say that? Did he want me to marry ?” 

“Very much indeed,” replied Edna, laughing. “No 
match-making mother was ever more earnest on the 
subject. He said that a good wife would be the best 
blessing that could happen to you, and the sooner it 
happened the better.” 

“Were those his words? Exceedingly obliged to 
him a 

From the tone Edna could hardly tell whether the 
young man was pleased or vexed, but he blushed 
extremely : so much so that she began. to blush too, 
and to question within herself whether she had not 
gone a little too far, and in her sublime grand- 
motherly indifference, had overstepped the bouridary 
of maidenly propriety. But at this instant the other 
two returned, and the conversation became general. 

Edna was glad Dr. Stedman hafl called hers “a 
nice face.” It showed that he liked her, and she had 


Dr. Stedman said so to me 





pression or non-expression of the fact, but because 
he did not seem a person who would easily like any- 
body. Yet, once liking, his fidelity would be sure 
for life. Or so at least fancied Edna in her simple 
speculations upon character ; in which she was fond of 
indulging—as most people are who do not take very 
much trouble in thinking about themselves. She 
must think about something, and not being given to 
lofty musings or abstract cogitations, she thought 
about her neighbours ; and for the remainder of that 
walk about that special neighbour who had been her 
first acquaintance of the two; since Dr. Stedman 
had more than once declared, when they were jesting 
on the subject, that his acquaintance with the sisters 
dated from the moment when he had been moved to 
such deep sympathy by Miss Edna’s arithmetical 
woes. 

She was glad he liked her, for she liked him; his 
keen intelligence, less brilliant than Julius’s, but 
solid, thorough, and clear; his honesty of speech 
and simple unpretending goodness — especially his 
unvarying goodness to his brother, over whom his 
anxiety and his patience seemed endless; and Edna 
could understand it all. In the few private talks 
she and Dr. Stedman had together, their conversation 
seemed naturally to turn upon the nearest subject to 
both their hearts—their respective sister and brother. 

Was he falling in love with Letty, or fearing 
Julius would do so? Either chance was possible, 
and yet improbable; nay, in the frank pleasure of 
their intercourse, Edna had almost ceased to dread 
either catastrophe. Now, as they turned homewards 
along the cliff, she noticed that Dr. Stedman looked 
exceedingly thoughtful—almost sad—that he either 
walked beside Letty, or when she was walking with 
his brother, he followed her continually with his 
eyes. 

No wonder.. Edna thought she had never seen 
her sister so irresistibly attractive. If half the men 
in the world were on their knees at Letty’s feet, it 
would have searcely been unnatural. And yet—and 
yet— 

Edna did not like to own it to herself—it seemed 
so unkind, unsisterly ; still, if, as a perfectly unpre- 
judiced person, she had been asked, was Letty the 
sort of girl likely to carry away captive Dr. Stedman, 
she should have said no. She should have thought a 
man with his deep nature would have looked deeper, 
expected more. With all her love for Letty, Letty 
would have been the last person in the world 
whom, had she been a man, she, Edna, would have 
fallen in love with; if Dr. Stedman had done so, she 
was a little surprised and—it must be confessed—just 
a trifle disappointed. 

Chiefly so, she argued internally, because she felt 
certain that. Letty would never look at him, and then 
it might turn out such an unlucky business alto- 
gether—the worst yet; for the doctor was not a 
person to take things easily, or to be played fast and 
loose with, as was unfortunately rather Letty’s way. 
Edna felt by instinct that he would never be made 
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a slave of—much more likely a tyrant. And if he So they parted ; forthe brief parting of an hour or | 
should be very miserable—break his heart perhaps— | two, which scarcely seemed such at all. | 
that is, supposing men ever do break their hearts for Letty threw off her hat and lay down, with both | 
love—Edna would have been so very sorry for him. | her arms over her head, in an attitude exquisitely | 
She watched him closely all the road home. She | lovely. 

did not even ask him to come in to tea, as both| “I am quite tired, Edna; that doctor of yours | 
brothers seemed half to expect, and as had been done | does take such gigantic strides, and he talks on such | 
more than once before the quartette started together | solid subjects, it quite makes one’s head ache to | 
for their evening ramble. Nevertheless, one was | follow him. I wonder why he chose me to walk f 
arranged—to look at a wreck which had been washed | with and not you; but these wise men like silly 
ashore the previous winter, and which Julius wished | women. I told him so. At least I owned I was | 
to make into a sketch for a possible picture. And | silly; but of course he didn’t believe it.” 
though there was some slight opposition from Edna, “ Of course not. But what was he talking about?” | 
who thought the walk would be too long for Letty,| “Oh, nothing particular,” said Letty, with a | 
and from Dr. Stedman, for the same reason as regarded | slightly conscious air. “Men all talk alike to me, I | 
|| his brother, Julius was obstinate, and carried his | fancy.” i 
point. Edna asked no more questions. 














THE RAVENS. 


Turoven the dark sky, an angry sew bencath him 
Breaking in lines of foam, 

Flaps his black wings the bird of evil omen, 
Heavily flying home. 

Back from his carrion feast the raven cometh, 
His sinister brood to feed ; 

They stretch their throats, they snatch the dainty morsel, 
Half choking in their greed. 

“ God feeds the ravens!” ‘ Does God feed the ravens ? 
And if he does, what then ? 

’ He fed not these, when unto death they hungered— 

They died, and they were men! 


“They died! they died! and there was none to pity, 
And none to help or save; 

Ged knows, perhaps unto the hungry ravens 
Their flesh for food he gave. 


“Some perished ’mid the desolate waste of waters, 
None hearing when they raved ; 

And some in cities filled to overflowing 
With food they vainly craved. 


“Why should he feed me and leave them to perish ? 
What am I more than these ?”’ 
“No hope for them, none for thyself dare cherish, 


09 


O spirit ill at ease! 
“God feeds the ravens! Yea, God feeds the ravens! 
What comfort canst thou draw ? 
The answer fails, even when the need is sorest— 
How shall we fill the flaw ?” 





“?*'Twixt God’s great plan and our poor comprehension, 
Unbounded is the scope! 

And loving hearts in.days of desolation 
Are the well-springs of hope. 


* Because they live in the divine endeavour 
To bless their fellow-men, 

Such hearts can keep their faith in God's for-ever, 
And say, ‘ Not.now, but then.’” 





ISA C, KNOX. 
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«“ECCE HOMO.” 
Part II. 


By tHe RIGHT HON. 


We have now to inquire, what was the order or 
economy observed by the Saviour in making known to 
the world the religion He had come on earth to found. 

That religion is, indeed, summed up in His own 
person. M. Renan has told us a truth we should 
hardly have expected to hear from him. “He 
did not preach His opinions: He preached Him- 
self.” * In yet fewer words; Christianity is Christ. 
St. John did not teach rhetorically, when he deli- 
vered the two-edged saying: “Every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of 
God: and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God.”’¢ But 
true as this is of the faith full formed and born into 
the world, it is not in just the same manner true of 
the embryo. We must go back from the language 
to the alphabet of religion ; and must observe in what 
shape and order the Master conveyed the first ele- 
ments of divine knowledge to the stammering lips of 
a blind and bewildered race. And many, perhaps, 
among those to whom the subject may be new, 
will be struck with the reserve and limitation that 
attends the teaching of our Lord, as reported by 
the Synoptical Evangelists, in regard to the central 
and fundamental doctrine concerning His own person. 

Let us proceed to examine the question briefly 
under each of the following heads :— 








* “Vie de Jésus,” p. 76. t 1 John iv. 2, 3. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


1. The personal history of our Lord as given in 
the first three Gospels. 

2. The discourses of the first three Gospels: and 
certain summaries given in them of our Lord’s teach- | 
ing. 
3. The injunctions often delivered to those who 
had been the subjects or witnesses of miraculous cure 
or relief. 

4, The method of teaching by parable. 

5. The commissions or charges given to the twelve 
Apostles and the seventy disciples. 

6. The distribution of doctrinal teaching in the | 
Gospel of St. John. 

Those portions of the narrative in the Synoptical | 
Gospels, which principally bear upon the Divinity of | 
our Lord, refer to matter which formed, it will be found, 
no part of His public ministry. Such are the account 
of His birth and infancy in the first two chapters of 
St. Matthew, and the first two chapters of St. Luke: 
the Baptism, as it is recorded in the third chapter of 
St. Matthew, the first of St. Mark, and the third of 
St. Luke; the Temptation, in the fourth of St. 
Matthew, and the fourth of St. Luke: and the 
Transfiguration, in the seventeenth of St. Matthew, 
and the ninth of St. Mark and St. Luke respectively. 
Now of these great occasions, not even one appears 
to have been known even to the whole of the Apostles 
at the time of its occurrence. The birth and infancy 
speak for themselves. The baptism seems to have pre- 
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| ceded the calling of even the earliest among them. * 
| The temptation was a part of that mysterious training 
of the Saviour, in which He trod the wine-press 
alone, and none could share with Him. Lastly, the 
transfiguration was reserved for the three leading 
Apostles, St. Peter, St. James, and St. John; and we 
are told that “ Jesus charged them, saying, Tell the 
vision to no man, until the Son of Man be risen again 
from the dead.”’+ This injunction is most of all re- 
markable when we call to mind that it excluded from 
knowledge of the event the nine remaining Apostles, 
besides the Mother and the nearest relatives of 
Christ. And we happen to know that it was 
obeyed: for says St. Luke, ‘‘They kept it close, 
and told no man in those days any of those things 
which they had'seen.””{ Until after the transfigura- 
| tion, that is, until a somewhat advanced period of 





own impending death. The full and glowing con- 
fession of Him by St. Peter as the Son of the living 
God, has all the appearance of a great progression 
newly achieved in that ardent soul; and it was met 
accordingly by a reward in the famous announcement 
of Matt. xvi. 17-19. But this remarkable confession 
was not yet to begiven to the world: For the evangelist 
proceeds to say, “‘ Then charged he his disciples that 
theyshould tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ.’’ § 

No doubt the entry into Jerusalem on the day of 
Palms was a very solemn and very suggestive assump- 
tion of the character of Messiahship: but it belongs 
rather to the Passion than the Life: it is the beginning 
of the end, the opening act of the closing scene. 

If we pass on from the great events of our Lord’s 
personal history to His teachings, as recorded in His 
discourses and sayings by the Synoptic writers, we 
shall find that they, too, are remarkable for the gene- 
ral absence of direct reference to His Divinity, and, 
indeed, to the dignity of His Person altogether. 

The very first notice of our Saviour’s teaching by 
St. Matthew, gives us to understand that He began 
His ministry by simply echoing the words of the 
Forerunner, St. John Baptist: “Repent: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” || And when He 
unfolded the true meaning of that wide and deep 
word, “ Repent,” in the Sermon on the Mount, He 
asserted, indeed, His own authority as a teacher, 
| His title to be heard, whatever the seeming relation 
| of His teaching to the established traditional lore, 
and to be heard without appeal: but He asserted 
|| nothing more. And even this was done by implica- 
1 tion only; not dogmatically. While His precepts 
|| are sustained by the assumption of authority, and 
'| this assumption in its turn is (so to speak) buttressed 
|| by His miracles, He makes as yet no separate claim 
|| to the reception or recognition of Himself, and He 


\| 











|| * Cf. Mark i. 16. And observe that St. Peter (2 Ep. 
|| chap. i, vers. 16—18), establishing his own authority as a 
|| Witness, refers to the voice at the Transfiguration, and not 
|, to the voice at the Baptism. 

| + Matt. xvii. 9; Mark ix. 9. t Luke ix. 36. 


§ Matt. xvi. 20. || Matt. iv. 17; comp. iii. 2. 
IxX—6 





| to those for whom it is intended. He has not yet told 
| our Saviour’s ministry, He does not appear to have | 


| predicted or indicated to them in any manner His | 








tells no tale about Himself. But for the time, He 
Himself, as apart from His sayings, is nowhere. In 
the weighty and even awful comparisons with the 
ouse upon the rock, and the house upon the sand, 
which form the climax of the discourse, the cases 
which they illustrate are those of the man who re- 
ceives, and the man who does not receive, His say- 
ings, not His person. It is only in the tenth chapter 
that we find even an allusion to the reception of 
Himself—“ He that receiveth you receiveth me: 
and he that receiveth me receiveth Him that sent me.” * | 





And this is inan address to His disciples, not in a dis- |' 
course to the people. ‘To them He is for the present 

more like what His ministers are now. He is a mes- | 
senger, and His only present concern is about His 
message, His only present duty to carry and deliver it 


the multitude that He is the Son of God: He speaks 
of “your” Father, and “‘thy”’ Father, not, as after- | 
wards, or elsewhere, of “‘my Father.” + He has not 
yet told them He is the Son of Man, in that pre- 
eminent sense which was to connect Him with the 
House of David, and to make Him the Heir of the 
promises, and the representative of the race. Yet in 
the midst of this remarkable abstention, He laid in 
that discourse the foundations of a morality far 
transcending the rarest and the best among all the 
rare or good of what had yet been delivered to man- 
kind; and thus He set about constructing, as it were, 
the strong and stable pedestal, on which thereafter | 
His own glorious image might be securely raised, 
and exhibited for the worship of the world. 
St. Mark{ gives an account almost verbally the 
same with St. Matthew’s, of the opening of our 
Lord’s ministry. St. Luke seems to pass by what 
they have recorded, and commences his narrative | 
with the reading in the synagogue of Nazareth ot 
the prophecy: “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty | 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” § On which His only comment was, 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” | 
This is a clear and undeniable declaration of His claim | 
to be a teacher sent from God, and of certain strongly- | 
marked moral results, which were to be, not the 
consequence only, but also the proof of His mission. 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath 
appointed me’”’ to convey the blessings before enu- | 
merated. Yethere we find, not alone that He keeps 
silence on the subject of His Deity, but that even | 
for His claim to Divine sanction and inspiration He | 
appeals to results. Nor was this principle less re- | 
markably exemplified in the answer which He gave | 
| 





to the disciples of John, when they asked Him 
(whether it was in their own name or in his need | 


} 

} 

* Matt. x. 40. . | 
| 





+ With one exception only, near the close (Matt. vii. 
21), not found in St. Luke. 


t Mark i. 15. § Luke iv. 18, 19, 21. 
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not now be inquired), “Art thou He that should | our Lord of His miraculous powers, yet, when in | 


” 


come, or do we look for another? 
replies, not by an arbitrary ise dico, an unsustained 
assertion of His own Messiahship: all such, as we 


shall find, He rebuked when He said, “IfI bear wit- | 


ness of myself, my witness is not true.”’* Neither 
did He reply by an argument resting only or mainly 
upon the power which marked His acts, but 
upon a paramount regard to their beneficent and 
loving character, upon His care for the lowly, and 
His constant war against the mass of suffering in 


the world, to hem it within narrower and yet nar- | 


rower bounds. “Go and show John again those 


| things which ye do hear and see: The blind re- 


|| ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
|| cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 


and the poor have the Gospel preached to them.” t 


| On these premises rests the sequel: “And blessed 


is he, whosoever shall not be offended in me.’ f 


| Truly this was the crown of the Lord’s humility, 
| that He was content in this lowly wise to solicit, 


through the assent of our understanding, the alle- 


|; glance which He was entitled, as Creator and Master, 


| tocommand. But in that humility did there not lie 
| the wisdom of the Master Builder, who proceeded pre- 
| cept upon precept, line upon line ; who was minded to 


set, each in their proper place and degree, the stones 


|| of the spiritual temple, so that “the whole body” 


| might be “fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
| effectual working in the measure of every part ?”’ § 


Thus far what we seem to see is almost a total sup- 


| pression of the personality of our Lord in His oral 


teaching, except upon the single point, which was 
essential to His purpose from the first, that He should 
not descend into the arena of mere argumentative 


| dispute with adversaries, but should assume ‘autho- 


rity. This claim is involved in the whole strain even 
of the Sermon on the Mount, which is couched in 


the language of command, and of inappellable 


assumption of His right. It is repeated as often as 
we find the words, “I say unto you.” But it seems, 
independently even of His words, to have been ex- 
pressed also in His manner, to have been made legible 
in the midst of all His meekness. It isnot only men- 
tioned by St. Matthew|| at the close of the Sermon on 
the Mount, but it is also recorded by St. Mark in a 
place where that Evangelist gives not even a hint as 
tg the matter of His teaching. “He entered into 
the synagogue and taught. And they were astonished 
at His doctrine: for He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes.” { Beyond telling 
them this of Himself, we may thus far say, He told 
them nothing. He set a picture before their eyes: 
He left them to be the judges, by the composition, the 
drawing, and the colour, from whose hand it came. 
Yet even of His work, as distinguished from His 
Person, He did not, to all eyes, exhibit the whole. 


Though the general rule was a free exhibition by 


| 


Whereupon He 


the case of the daughter of the ruler Jairus,* He 
| proceeded to exercise them in a conquest over death, 
only the three preferred Apostles were allowed to be 
witnesses, together with the parents of the maiden, 
| to this exercise of His might; the people havirg 
been put forth. On these last He laid the charge, 

“that they should tell no man what was done.” 
| There was but one other occasion until close upon 
the end of His career, when He exercised a like 
| power: namely, the case of the widow of Nain. 

We have now seen how in one great miracle in 
which He set Himself ugainst the last enemy, He 
had cast a veil over the exercise of His power, 
and had told it only as a man tells a secret to a 
few. But this reserve extends much farther. On 
the Gentile centurion, indeed, whose faith He so 
greatly commends, and whose servant He healed, 
He laid no injunction of secrecy. There was no 
fear that a good soldier of the Roman army 
would fall into the snare that beset the Hebrew, 
or would clutch at the idea of a carnal or political 
Messiahship. Other considerations may have borne 
upon the case. The preparation of the centurion’s 
mind, it is evident, was greatly advanced ; and per- 
haps we shall be right in thinking that such an one 
could be trusted, while others could not, to make a 
judicious and discriminating use of the wonder he 
had seen. On the evil spirits who “believed and 
trembled,” we are told that He laid an injunction 
that they should not bear witness to Him. Even the 
proclamation of the truth was not to proceed from 
the tainted source of a rebellious will and intelli- 
gence. “ And He healed many that were sick of divers 
diseases, and cast out many devils: and He suffered 
not the devils to speak, because they knew Him.” + 
Knowing Him, they knew that He was God as well as 
Man; and not even from His own lips had this truth 
yet proceeded in His popular teaching throughout 
the land. On men, too, He had in many cases laid 
similar commands. For example: in the first miracle 
recorded by the first Evangelist we find these words: 
* See thou tell no man: but go thy way, show thy- 
self to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses com- 
manded for a testimony unto them.” { 

Of course it is not meant to be asserted that our 
Lord’s miracles were generally secret. For where 
would have been that sad responsibility of Capernaum 
and Chorazin and Bethsaida, which gave them a 
place before Sodom and Gomorrah on the awful roll 
of the divine judgment ? -The rule of the miracles was 
publicity ; but the exceptions to the rule are remark- 
able, and seem to mark out clearly the bounds within 
which they were meant to operate. Without doubt, 
as we know from a multitude of passages of Scrip- 
ture, not less than from the reason of the case, they 
were meant to produce in all men the conviction so 
well expressed by Nicodemus. “ Rabbi, we know that 
thou art a teacher come from God: for no man can 





* John vy. 31. 
t Matt. xi. 6. 
| Matt. vii. 28, 


t Matt. xi. 4, 5. 
§ Eph. iv. 16. 
€{ Mark i. 21, 22. 


| ration. 


* Matt. ix. 25; Luke ix. 51, 58. 
+ Mark i. 34. In Luke iv. 41, is an equivalent decla- 
t Matt. viii. 4. 


















|| with him.” * 


| instance, to produce nothing more. 
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do these miracles that thou doest, except God be 


movement was no part of the providential design. 
Like the seed to which Christ Himself compares the 


Gospel, all the early stages of its life were to be | 


silent and to beslow. Gradually to lay a broad basis 
of such evidence as ought through all time to satisfy 
the reason and the heart of mankind, seems to have 


The purpose of the exhibition of 
| miraculous powers seems to have been to produce 





that very object, if it should relatively lower in our 
| minds the force of the attraction of love ; if, of the 
| two great functions of Deity exhibited in the 

this very conviction ; and perhaps it was, in the first | miracles, the one which was more splendid and im- 


: —— 


Rapidity of | posing should eclipse the one more modest but more 


precious and more authentic. Hence, perhaps, it is, 
that we find a certain veiling of the power that was 
in Christ, by these reserves and injunctions of secrecy. 
In the rude repetition of the miracles from mouth to 
mouth, they would have fared as the picture of some 
great artist fares when it is copied at second, third, 


been the object with which our Saviour wrought. | and fourth hand: the finer and deeper graces dis- 


The general, if he be a good general, and has his 
choice, will display his whole army on the battle- 
field, before any portion of it begins to fight. The 
hot and fierce assent of a few enthusiasts might 


_ doubtless have been had on easy terms: like a fire of 
| straw, come and gone in a moment, and leaving 
_ neither light nor warmth behind. Are any startled at 


the idea that our Lord’s first object may have been 
in the main limited to fixing well in the minds of His 
hearers the belief in His divine mission only? Will 
they say in answer, that by His reply to the confes- 
sion of Nicodemus He emphatically teaches that ruler 
the insufficiency of the belief to which that ruler had 
attained? For the answer of Christ is not a com- 
mendation or an acquiescence, but a solemn moni- 
tion. ‘“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 


| God.” + As much as to say: “It is not enough that 


you have examined my credentials, and that, approv- 
ing them, you own Me as a teacher carrying a com- 
mission from on high. You must accept deeper 


| results of my mission than any you haye yet thought 


| was insufficient. 


of, and must give your mind and spirit to be trans- 
lated into the region of a new and better life.”” Such 
is, I suppose, an approximation to the sense of our 
Lord’s reply. The confession, then, of Nicodemus 
But so is the first step of a flight 


| without those that are to carry us onward to the 


level above ; yet the laying well and solidly the first 
steps without any visible regard to those that are to 
follow, may be the way and the only way to con- 
struet a practicable and durable ascent. 

There is, however, a peculiar delicacy, if this 
phrase may be allowed, in this method of procedure 
adopted by the Great Teacher. Along with that 
element of superhuman power which was to esta- 
blish a superhuman origin for His mission, there was 
combined a certain character of love, of pity, of 
unwearying help, of tender and watchful care, which 
is to be read in the deeds of our Lord from first to 
last; the only two exceptions, which may have had 
excellent reasons of their own, being those of the fig- 
tree and the swine; exceptions not touching the race 
of man. Nowthe gross and carnal temper in man is 
far more easily caught by power, than by love. Toa 
certain extent, then, the display of power, intendéd 


_ to show that Christ had come from God to carry us 


back along with Himself to God, tended to counteract 





* John iii 2. 
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appear; the clothing of the idea disappears, and only 
a coarse outline survives. And so it really seems as 
if our S.viour had desired to place considerable 
checks on the circulation of mere report concerning 
the miracles; and in lieu of its confused and be- 
wildering echoes, to trust rather to each man’s seeing 
for himself, and then calmly reflecting on so much as 
he had seen. 

What we have thus far observed in the discourses 
and the miracles, we shall further see in what re- 
mains to survey of our Saviour’s pastoral career. Let 
us try next the Parables. It is not necessary here to 
dwell on the characteristics of this method of teach- 
ing ; to show how they win a way into the willing 
soul; how, waiving immediate and striking effects, 
they provide the means of illumination for the medi- 
tative mind as the sense of the allegory gradually 
opens on it; how they supply the indolent with an 
excuse for his indolence, and, as if it were judicially, 
exasperate the contempt and aversion of the proud. 
But there is another characteristic of the Parables, 
which appears to be strictly germane to the purpose of 
these remarks. In all of the greater ones, which pre- 
sent their subject in detail, He himself, when they 
are interpreted, fills a much higher place than that 
simply of a teacher divinely accredited. They all 
shadow forth a dispensation, which, in all its parts, 
stands related to, and dependent on, a central figure; 
and that central figure is, in every case but two, our 
Saviour himself. He is the Sower of the seed, the 
Owner of the vineyard, the Householder in whose 
field of wheat the enemy intermixed the tares, the 
Lord of the unforgiving servant, the Nobleman who 
went into a far country and gave out the talents and 
said, *‘ Occupy till I come ;” lastly, the Bridegroom 
among the virgins, wise and foolish. In every one of 
these, our Saviour appears in the attitude of king- 
ship. He rules, directs, and furnishes all; He punishes 
and rewards. Every one of these, when the sense is 
fully apprehended, repeats, as it were, or antici- 
pates the procession of the day of Palms, and asserts 
iis title to dominion. They must be considered, 
surely, as very nearly akin, if they are not more 
than nearly akin, to declarations of His Deity. Two 
others there are which have not yet been mentioned. 
One is the parable of the householder, who planted a 
vineyard and went into a far country, and sent his 





servants to receive his share of the produce. In this 
parable our Lord is not the master, but the master’s 


heir, the person whose the vineyard is to be, and 
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who, being sent to perform the office in which the 
other messengers had failed, is put to death by the 
cruel and contumacious tenants.* But this parable, 
if it sets forth something less than His kingship, 
also sets forth much more, and embodies the great 
mystery of His death by wicked hands. There is 
also the parable of a certain king, which made a 
marriage for his son: ¢ a relation which involves far 
| more than had commonly been expressed in the 
| direct teaching. Upon the whole; then, the propo- 

sition will stand good that these parables differ from, 
| and are in advance of, the general instruction re- 
| specting the person of the Redeemer in the three 
| Synoptic Gospels, and place Him in a rank wholly 
| above that of a mere teacher, however true and 
| holy. They set forth that difference from pre- 
| vious prophets and agents of the Almighty, which 
has been noticed by the Apostle to the Hebrews, 
‘| where he says that “ Moses verily was faithful 
;| in all his house as a servant; but Christ as a son, 
‘| over his own house.’’t Now, we have to sum up 
|| this ‘branch of the inquiry with observing that, in 
|, that very article of instruction where the proper 
|| dignity and weight of the Redeemer in one of His 
high offices, namely, as a King, begin to be signifi- 
cantly conveyed, there is a veil interposed, as if to 
cast the scene into shadow. ‘The truth is there; but 
it ceases to thrust itself upon the mind, and stands 
rather as the reward to be obtained in after-thought 
by a docile attention. 

Upon the field, then, which we are now examining, 
our Lord does not so much teach Himself, as prepare 
the way for the teaching of Himself, and act once 
more, though from a different point, and in a new re- 
lation, the part of His own forerunner. There is yet 
another portion of that field, upon which we have to 
cast a glance. During the brief course of His own 
ministry, our Saviour gave a commission to His 
twelve Apostles, and likewise one to the seventy 
disciples. Each went forth with a separate set of full 
and clear instructions. The commission to the 
Twelve will be found most fully given in the tenth 
chapter of St. Matthew: that to the Seventy in the 
tenth of St. Luke. In conformity with what we 
have already seen, both are silent in respect to the 
Person of our Lord. They seem to aim at reproducing 
in miniature His own ministry. ‘To the Apostles 
He says, “Preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise 
the dead, cast out devils.”’§ To the disciples he 
says, “Heal the sick that are therein, and say unto 
them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.’’ || 
The announcement of a society, not founded, but 
about to be founded upon earth, the obligation of 
the hearer to believe in what is announced,@™ the 
exhibition of works of relief and love, that love 
taking effect through a preternatural exercise of 
power,—here is the Gospel as it was ordered to be 
preached by the followers of our Lord during His 
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lifetime, and before He had begun to open even to 
the Twelve the awful picture of His coming death. * 


| 


Notable indeed is the difference, it might almost be | 
said the contrast, between these commissions, and | 


those which were given after the Resurrection, as 
they are related in St. Matthew, xxviii. 18-20; St. 


Mark, xvi. 15-18; St. Luke, xxiv. 45-49; St. John, | 


xx. 21-28, and xxi. 15-17. In these latter commis- 


sions, the Person of Christ has emerged in all its | 


grandeur, from the shadow to the foreground: it is 


His power that is given over to them, into Him they | 
are to baptize, in His name they are to preach re- | 


pentance and remission of sins. 
To sum up, then; there was a twilight before the 


dawn, and a dawn before the morning, and a morning | 


before the day. The contrast between the two classes 
of commissions, that we have just seen, receives its 


most vivid illustration on the day of Pentecost, which | 


may perhaps not unfitly be termed the birthday of the 
Church. This contrast is really a proof, not of disson- 
ances in the Divine counsels, but of an harmonious 
and adapted progression in their development, and 
thus of their essential and steady oneness of design. 
During our Lord’s life, the bulwarks of the kingdom 


of evil were being smitten again and again by con- | 
stant exhibitions of His command over the seen and | 
unseen worlds; and its foundations were being | 


sapped by the winning force of His benevolence 
and love. 


Even before this work approached its | 


ripeness, He cried, in prophetic anticipation of His | 


triumph, ‘“‘I beheld Satan like lightning fall from 
heaven.”’ + When He had died, and risen, and 
ascended, then the undermining process was com- 
plete ; and the ryshing noise of Pentecost { was like 
the trumpet-blast about the walls of Jericho, when 
“the wall fell down flat, so that the people went up 


into the city, every man straight before him; and | 


they took the city.’’ § 


It is time, however, to turn to a brief consideration | 


of the question, how far this representation is set 
aside or modified by the contents of the Gospel of 
St. John. And here I venture on this general pro- 
position: that, transcendant as is the elevation, and 
inestimable as is the value of the contents, of that 
Gospel, it is the works of the three synoptical writers, 
and not the Gospel of St. John, which exhibit to us, 
so far as a judgment can be formed, the ordinary 
and average tenour of our Savour’s life, and the true 
picture of its daily exhibition to the world. Let this 
assertion be substantially if rudely tested by a brief 
glance at the structure of that Gospel. Of the general 
character, however, of our Lord’s teaching contained 
in it, so much as this may, perhaps, be said by way 
of preface. It appears as if our Lord commonly was 
employed in those kinds of word and deed which, 
repeated in substance over and over again in a large 
number of places, and before great multitudes of 


witnesses, were to constitute the main ground of His || 


appeal to the conscience of the world, and the first 
basis of the general belief in Him; the basis, upon 
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which all the rest was in due time to be built up. 
But while He thus wrought from day to day and 
from place to place, He was also at times employed 
in sowing a seed which was to lie longer in the 
ground before the time of germination. Sometimes 
He set Himself to sow it in capable minds and 
willing hearts, like those of the Apostles, or like 
that of Nicodemus; sometimes to let it fall apart 
from the common beat of the chosen people, and 
where it could not be choked by their peculiar 
prejudices, as with the woman of Samaria; but also 
in Jerusalem itself, at least by one series of discourses, 
He was pleased to state sufficiently, in the hearing 
both of the people and of their guides, the dignity 
and claims of his Person; so that this authentic decla- 
ration from His own lips, of the truths which were 
after the Resurrection to be developed in apostolic 
teaching, might accredit that teaching to minds that 
would otherwise have stumbled at the contrast, or 
|; would have been unable to fill the void between such 

doctrine and the common tenour of our Lord’s words 

and acts as they are given in the Synoptical Gospels. 

In this view, such parts of St. John’s Gospel, as I 
|; now refer to, may be regarded as the golden link 

between the Sermon on the Mount, and the theology 

of the Apostolic Epistles. 
Though the strain of St. John’s Gospel, and of the 
teaching of Christ in it, is very even, the occasions 
| and audiences are very different. The last ten 
chapters, or nearly one half of the whole, consist 
entirely of the narrative of the Passion and its sequel, 
| together with discourses and acts wholly of the 
inner circle, addressed, that is to say, not to 
the world, or the adversaries of Christ, but to 
those whom He had elected to be His friends 
and followers. In the first two chapters nothing 
in the way of narrative is contained to distinguish 

His lessons here from those of the earlier Gospels. 

The third is composed of discourses to selected per- 

sons ; namely, to Nicodemus, and to certain disciples 

of the Baptist. When, in the fourth, our Lord spoke 

to the woman of Samaria, and afterwards to the 
| people of the city, the effect produced was remark- 
ably powerful and distinct. It was not only (as in 
the Synoptic Gospels) that they were astonished, or 
that His fame went abroad, or that “they glorified 
God which had given such power unto men,’’* or 
even that in general terms they believed on Him; 
they said, as St. Peter had said, ‘‘ We know that this 
is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.’’+ 
But the subject matter of this our Lord’s only visit 
to the outcasts of Samaria, with whom the Jews 
wouid not hold intercourse, could have no effect on 
the general impressions concerning Him in the places 
of His ordinary travel and resort through Judea or 
Galilee. 

The exceptional teaching, as I would venture to 
call it, of our Lord among the Jewish people, which 
would materially tend to modify (by deepening and 
enlarging them) such impressions as men would 
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naturally take from the acts and discourses of the 
Synoptic Gospels, is really contained in the six 
chapters from the fifth to the tenth. 
mine these six chapters, we seem to find in thema 
kind of progression, with a view to some special | 
purpose. In the fifth, after the miracle He had per- 


85 |} 


1] 


When we exa- || 


formed on the cripple of Bethesda, He conveyed || 


Himself away, “a multitude being in that place.” * 
But He declared to the Jews, no great number of | 
them we must suppose, in the temple, His Sonship, | 
His being invested with the authority of judge over 


the world, and His claim to the promises and pre- | 


dictions of the Old Testament. In the sixth, He de- 
livered the wonderful discourse of the “bread of | 
God” at Capernaum, to such of the people forming 


the five thousand of the day before as remained, | 


and as were able to follow him by ship across the | 
lake.t But a ray of light is let fall upon the general | 


circumspection and graduation of our Lord’s teach- | 
ing, when we learn that a great reaction followed | 
this discourse, not only among the multitude, but || 
“From that time | 
many of His disciples went back, and walked no | 
Here is one sad and sufficient | 
reason for the careful graduation of His course of | 


among the disciples of our Lord. 
more with Him.’ 


teaching. He then, after a visit to Galilee, goes 
up to Jerusalem for the feast of tabernacles,§ and 


resumes His discourses or conversations in the || 
temple, to much the same general effect as in the | 
He proclaims Himself the light of | 
the world, He dwells on His special relation to the 
Father, and He points to the lifting up of the Son of | 


fifth chapter. 


Man. After which, says St. John, |! many believed 
on Him ; but after a little more discourse, when He 
had told them “before Abraham was, I am,” they 
took up stones to cast at Him. Then come the 


ninth and tenth chapters, in which, having given | 
sight to a man blind from his birth, He finds Him- | 


self again in conflict with the spirit of unbelief 
among the Jews. He now delivers the discourse of 
the tenth chapter, in which He is the good shepherd, 
and mankind are His sheep; and He gives them 
eternal life; and this is by His Father’s ordinance ; 
and finally reaching the climax of the doctrine, He 
and His Father are one.** But mark the end,‘ Then 
the Jews took up stones again to stone Him.” 
“Therefore they sought again to take Him; but He 
escaped out of their hand, and went away again 
beyond Jordan.” tf 

All this portion of our Lord’s teaching, then, is 
profoundly charged with doctrine concerning His 
Person. It is full and large in instruction for all 
times and all persons. But it seems to have been 
delivered to no great number; perhaps, too, within a 
limited space of time. 
ness from the general tenour of His teaching ; and it 
stands also in contrast with that teaching as to the 
mode of its reception. It shows that, for the recep- 
tion of such instruction, the field was not white to 
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the harvest. The scandal and offence were doubt- | baptism administered during His lifetime by His 


less incurred for the wisest purposes, but they seem 
to have been the general result; while in the case of 


| 
| 


disciples appears to have been of the same character 
as that of the Forerunner. It seems that the minds 


the lessons conveyed in the other Gospels, we find | of the Apostles themselves stood in need on this sub- 


no such consequence ; but see there a disposition to 
hear and to give praise to God, which was a pre- 
paration, at least, for full, intelligent, and durable 
belief. Nor does it seem rash or unreasonable to 
suppose that while, with a view to completing the 
solid chain of testimony, it behoved our Lord, during 
His career, thus to bear an explicit testimony to His 
own personal dignity and claims, and this before 
persons who were not already His partizans; it also 
behoved that, because of the weakness of the flesh, 
and the dulness of the eye, and the slackness of the 


be confined within narrow limits, and that all 


ject of peculiar preparation. For not even in dis- 
course with them does our Lord explain the nature of 
His kingdom. Nay, the remarkable promise to St. 
Peter, which followed upon and sealed his confession 


| of the Messiahship, was imparted in figure, and was 


calculated rather to be retained and pondered in the 
heart, than to convey immediate light to the mind: 


nor was it incompatible, as we see, with an energetic 
protest from the Apostle, following immediately, | 

against the coming humiliation of his Master, or with 

| the rebuke, bordering upon sternness, in which that 

will of man, the performance of that duty should | 


beyond these limits should be reserved for a happier | 


season. 

I have not yet noticed the most touching among all 
the touching and loving acts of Christ. It is the 
raising of Lazarus, recorded in the eleventh chapter 
of St. John. In this narrative we may remark a 
method of proceeding quite different from that 
which had been pursued on the occasion of raising 
the daughter of Jairus.* Many of the Jews were 


about Martha and Mary to comfort them concerning | 


their brother: they attend the Saviour at the grave: 
far from repelling them, He appeals to His Father 
in their presence,f artd renders thanks in order to 
be heard by them: the miracle is performed before 
their eyes, and many believed,t while some went to 
warn the Pharisees. But the time of the great offer- 


Master apprised him that he then still savoured of, not 
the things which be of God, but the things which be 
of men. So late as in the great discourse of the 
Last Supper, Christ tells his disciples, ‘I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now ;” and it is only in the very last stage of His 


| adorable career, and when He has now put His 
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| 


' scholars through the severest trial of their faith by | 
| His Death and Resurrection, that during those forty 
days before the Ascension, which once were called | 
the great forty days, He dwelt among them, and 
“spoke of the things pertaining to the kingdom of | 


| 
| 


| 


ing was now hard at hand; and it is probable, if not | 


plain, that at such a time the reasons for limiting 


God.’’* 

I would presume, in this place, to make an addi- 
tion to what has been already said of the large us: 
of parable by our Lord as a vehicle of instruction. 
Another leading feature in almost all the parables 
is the social and collective aspect of Christianity, 
incorporated in what the Gospels ordinarily call the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 


The parables are so contrived | 


disclosure of the all-conquering power of Christ would | that, without explaining in detail the constitution of | 


cease to operate. 


It appears, then, on the whole, as respects the | 


Person of our Lord, that its ordinary exhibition to 
ordinary hearers and spectators, was that of a Man 
engaged in the best, and holiest, and tenderest minis- 
tries, among all the saddest of human miseries and 
trials; of One teaching in word, too, the best, and 
holiest, and tenderest lessons; and claiming, un- 
equivocally and without uppeal, a Divine authority 
for what He said and did; but beyond this asserting 
respecting Himself nothing, and leaving Himself to 
be freely judged by the character of His words and 
deeds. 

It may be for the same reasons, or for reasons of 
which these form a part, that we find that very re- 
markable adjustment in the Gospels, and in the Gos- 
pel of St. John as well as in the synoptical writers, 
under which the kingdom of our Lord, while it is 
abundantly predicted, is nowhere explained ; and the 
doctrine concerning it is kept even in a deeper shade 
than the doctrine respecting the Person of Christ. John 
the Baptist had prophesied of the Christian Baptism 
as one differing from and much excelling his own: 
but our Lord did not renew the prophecy, ‘and the 


that kingdom, they familiarly impress the mind with 
its idea, with some scheme or system into which men 
were to be brought, so that they should habitually 
live in it, and that they should ultimately be judged 
by the laws appointed for its government. The 
kingdom as well as the kingship, the appointment of 


a new dispensation of brotherhood among men, as well | 


as the supremacy of our Lord in that brotherhood, 
were thus, as it were, things sown and stored in the 
mind cf the Apostles to abide their time; like the 
spark laid up in ashes to await the moment when it 
would be kindled into flame. 

Tf the reader has patiently followed the argument to 
this point, it is now time to release him by proceeding 
to apply it to the case of “ Ecce Homo.”’ Supposing, 
then, that the Author of that work has approached 
his subject on the human side, has dealt with our 
Lord as with a Man, has exhibited to us what pur- 
port to be a human form and lineaments, is he there- 
fore at once to be condemned? Certainly not at 
once, if it be true, as it seems to be true, that in this 
respect he has only done what our Lord Himself, by 
His ordinary and usual exhibition of Himself, both 
did, and encouraged the common hearer of His ad- 
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dresses, and beholder of His deeds, to do. The 
question whether this writer is to be discarded as an 
auxiliary in religious inquiry, or whether, on the 
contrary, we are his debtors for an eloquent, earnest, 
searching, and stirring “Survey of the Life and Work 
of Jesus Christ,’ cannot, then, be decided until we 
have considered whether his method, being one ad- 
missible in principle, is also one suited to the needs 
of the times in which we live. 
Before concluding with a few words addressed to 
, the solution of that question, two observations require 
| to be made. The first is that the defence and apology 
| (in the polemical sense of the word), which have here 
|| been offered, are of a general. nature, and do not 
extend to the manner in which the task has been 


executed, but only to the principle on which the | 


execution has been based. The language and the 


general tone must be judged on their own merits. | 


On some points of expression I might not care to 
depend ; on others I might even presume to differ. 
| But to those who have dealt in broader censures I 
would at least suggest their inquiring of themselves, 
| whether all their zeal in the matter has been accord- 
| ing to knowledge: and whether in some cases where 
| we are inclined to jar with the author, the cause pos- 
sibly may be that he has taken a wider and more 
adequate measure of the conditions of our Saviour’s 
| humanity than we have. I will give a single, and at 
first sight it may be a rather startling, instance. In 
his second chapter,* on the Temptation, the author 
says :— 


| “Weare to conceive Him, therefore, as becoming 
| now for the first time conscious of miraculous powers.” 
Such words may, at the first sight or hearing, 


| send a chill through the blood of some. It is 
so far now to travel back from the glory of 
His triumph and His reward, His everlasting 
Priesthood and government in heaven, to the 
|| dark and depressed career, and to the earliest. and 
| most depressed stages of the depressed career on 
earth. But if He did not despise the Virgin’s 
womb, if He lay in the cradle a wailing or a feeble 
infant, if He exhausted the years of childhood and of 
| youth in submission to His Mother and to Joseph, 
if all that time He grew in wisdom as well as in 
stature, and was ever travelling the long stages of 
the road to a perfection by us inconceivable; if, even 
when the burden of His great ministry was upon 
Him, He has Himself told us that as His divine 
power was placed in abeyance, so likewise a bound 
was mysteriously set upon His knowledge—what 
follows from all this? That there was accession to 
| His mind and soul, from time to time, of what had not 
been there before: and that He was content to hold 
in measure, and to hold.as a thing received, what, 
| but for His humiliation in the flesh, was His without 
| limit, and His as Springing from within. And, if so, 
| might it not well be, that in this crisis of the Tempta- 
| tion, when His normal use of miraculous power had 
| not yet begun, the wicked suggestion to abuse it 
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might give rise to a vivid consciousness in His mind, 


such as had not been there before? So considered, 


| perhaps, this declaration is really within the limits 


marked out by the Sacred Text itself, when it tells 
us that Christ was straitened in spirit at the view of 
the baptism that He was to be baptized with, -until 
| it were accomplished ; and that His soul grew heavy 
and sorrowful, even unto death, as the dread image 
of the Passion came upon His nearer view. And 
thus the revulsion in our minds, upon the first 
| perusal of such words, will have been a proof, 
| not of their irreverent use, but of our too narrow 
| acquaintance with the great truth of our Lord’s 
humanity, and will itself have been a discipline for 
| which we have to thank our author. 
Is, then, his method—this alone remains to ask— | 
suited or unsuited to the needs of our particular day 
and generation? To me it appears to be eminently 
suited to those needs; and, with much deference to 
the judgment and authority of others, I will endea- | 
vour to explain the reason. 
The mighty change which Christ achieved in the | 
whole frame and attitude of the human mind with || 
respect to Divine things, was transmitted from age 
to age, not by effort and agony like His, or like 
the subordinate but kindred agency of those who | 
were chosen by Him to co-operate in the great 
revolution. Sometimes it was, indeed, both sustained 
and developed by the great powers and by the faith 
and zeal of individuals; but in the main it passed 
on from age to age by traditional, insensible, and | 
unconscious influences. As the ages grew, and as 
the historic no less than the social weight of Chris- 
tianity rapidly accumulated, men, by no unnatural | 
process, came to rely more and more on the evidence 
afforded by the ‘prevalence of Christianity in the 
world, which was in truth a very great one ; less and | 
less upon the results of original investigation reach- 
ing upwards to the fountain-head. The adhesion 
of the civil power, the weight of a clergy, the soli- 
dity and mass of Christian institutions, the general 
accommodation of law to principles derived from 
the Scripture, that very flavour of at least an his- | 
toric Christianity which, after a long undisputed || 
possession, pervades and scents the whole atmosphere 
of social life,—all these in ordinary times seem to the | 
mass of men to be as proofs so sufficient, that to seek | 
for others would be waste of time and labour. If || 
there be unreason in this blind reliance, there is pro- | 
bably not less, but much more unreason shown, when 
the period of reaction comes, and when a credulity 
carried to excess is replaced in the fashion of the day 
by an incredulity that wanders and runs wild in the 
furthest outbreaks of extravagance: an incredulity, 
not only which argues from the narrowest premises to | 
the broadest conclusions, but which, oftentimes dis- | 
pensing with argument altogether, assumes that 
whatever in religion has heretofore been believed 
to be true is therefore likely to be false, and ex- 
hibits a ludicrous contrast between the over-ween- 
ing confidence of men in their own faculties, and || 
their contempt for the faculties of those out of | 
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whose loins, with no intervening change of species, 
they were born. I do not suggest that a description 
so broad could be justly applied to the present age. 
But it is in this direction that we have been lately 
tending; and we have at least travelled so far 
upon the road as this, that the evidences purely 
traditional have lost their command (among others) 
over those large classes of minds which, in other 
times, before a shock was given, or the tide of 
mere fashion turned, would perhaps most steadily 
and even blindly have received them. Their minds 
are like what I believe is said of a cargo of corn 
on board ship. It is stowed in bulk, and in fair 
weather the vessel trims well enough; but when 
there is a gale the mass otf grain strains over to 
the leeward, and increases the difficulty and the 
danger, and does it this way or that mechanically, 
according to the point of the compass from which 
the wind may blow. 

In such a time, there is a disposition either to deny 
outright the authority which Christianity may 
justly claim from its long historic existence, and 
from its having borne triumphantly the strain of so 
many tempests, or else, and perhaps with more danger, 
silently to slight them and pass them by, and to live 
a life deprived alike of the restraints and the con- 
solations of a strong and solid belief. Under these 
circumstances, is it not the duty of the scribe rightly 
instructed in the things concerning the kingdom of 
God, when the old weapons cease for the moment to 
penetrate, that he should resort to other weapons 


which at the time are new, though in reality they 
are the oldest of all, and had only been laid aside 
because they were supposed to have done their work ? 

Such I understand to be tke position assumed by 


the Author of “ Ecce Homo.” He thrusts aside with 
a hand certainly not too reverent,—perhaps even 
somewhat brisk and rough—all intermediate testi- 
mony of whatever kind. He invites his reader to 
consider for the moment all Christian tradition, all 
Christian institutions, all the long and diversified ex- 
perience of the Faith in the world, as non-existent : 
to ascend with him the stream of time for more 
than eighteen hundred years; and to go direct into 
the presence of Christ, not such as He now pre- 
sents Himself to us bearing in His hand the long 
roll of His conquests, but such as beside the sea 
of Galilee, or in the synagogue of Capernaum, 
or the Temple of Jerusalem, He then offered 
Himself to the ordinary Jew, with no other 
arms but those of His commission and His cha- 
racter, and the character of His acts and words. 
This is the journey that the attentive reader of 
“Ecce Homo” has to make under the author’s 
guidance. He passes into the presence of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and there, without any foregone conclusion, 
either of submission or of dissent, gives that heed to 
the words and acts of the unfriended Teacher, which 
the honest Jew would give when those words were 
spoken, and those acts were done. And what is the 
result? I appeal for the answer to the book. I 
appeal to a vitality, an earnestness, an eloquence, a 





power, all of them derived from the deep and over- 
flowing life of the wondrous Figure which it con- 
templates and sets forth. Yes, even as to this hour 
“The world’s unwithering countenance 
Is fresh as on creation’s day,” 

so the unwithering countenance of Christ beams | | 
upon us in the pages of this latest exposition of His |} 
character with the virgin freshness and the penetrat- |! 
ing power that it might have presented to the view, || 
when instead of being among the oldest, it was the 
latest birth of time. 
appears to us, is that which was nobly said of one of 
its harbingers, at the time when, as measured by 
years, old age was upon him, “Its eye is not dim, 
nor its natural force abated.” * 

Doubtless, when we ask about results from such @ 
work, we come to a question which must be settled 
in the last resort by the individual mind for itself. 
By argament we may,I have thought, show, that 
to approach our Lord, and to paint the sacred por- 
trait, on the human side, is no unlawful process ; . 
and likewise, that when the secondary and inter- 
mediate authorities are disregarded, it may be wise 
thus to seek at once for access to the presence of the 
Great King, and to sit among the listeners at His 
fect. But the question of questions remains: 
when we arrive in that presence, how does it make 
good its claims to supreme majesty and supreme 
command? ‘To me it appears that each page of the 
book breathes out as it proceeds what we may call 
an air, which grows musical by degrees, and which 
becoming more distinct even as it swells, takes form, 
as in due time we find, in the articulate conclusion, 
“Surely this is the Son of God: surely this is the 
King of Heaven.” ‘And they shall call his name 
Emmanue:, which, being interpreted is, God with 
us.”’¢ 

So, then, through the fair gloss of His manhood, 
we perceive the rich bloom of His Divinity ; and from 
the autnar we accept his moving precept: ‘ Cling to 
Christ, cling ever closer unto Christ.’’ And surely 
this we may say: 1f He is not now without an 
assailant, at least He is without a rival. If He be 
not the Sun of rig.teousness, the Physician of souls, 
the Friena that gives His life for His friends, and 
that sticketh closer than a brother, the unfailing 
Consoler, tne constant Guide, the everlasting Priest 
and King, at least, as alt must confess, there is no 
other come into His room. And we may reasonably 
hope to find that the present tendency to treat the 
old belief ot man with a precipitate, shallow, and 
unexamining disparagement, is simply a distemper 
that infects for a time the moral atmosphere; that 
is due, lixe plagues and fevers, to our previous folly 
and neglect; and that when it has served its work 
of admonition and reform, will be allowed to pass 
away. ‘Towards this result fhe author of “Ecce 
Homo,” if I read him right, will have the consola- 
tion and the praise of having furnished an carnest, 
powerful, and original contribution. 





* Deut. xxxiv. 7. tT Matt. i. 23. 














True of the Gospel, as it here |} 
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the parochial authorities, for assistance.” 


| must be made in favour of our highly-paid skilled 
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MUCH WORK FOR LITTLE PAY. 


“Tuat there is much distress among the working | appear to have no idea of thrift; no thought of lay- 


' classes of the metropolis at the present time, and 
that it is our duty to assist in relieving it, there can 
be no doubt in any well-regulated mind ; but it must 
| be admitted that no inconsiderable portion of the 
' misery the poor are now suffering, is due to their 


improvident habits and want of noton veaee 





nn 


all 


ing anything by for a rainy day. When in work, 
| they are paid good wages. Skilled workmen, in | 
fact, in many of the manufactorics, are often better | 
paid than clerks of ten years’ standing in govern- | 
ment offices. Many receive 1 wage that would be | 
| equal to the ualasies of two curates, and yet, on the 
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“So she took to cities skewers for the butchers, but found that trade mneniepitliaati ‘ Page 98. 


first temporary reverse of fortune which happens to 
them, either by slackness of trade or domestic mis- 
fortune, they find themselves penniless, and are 
obliged to rely, either on the charity of others, or 


Such remarks as the above are in everybody’s 
mouth, and, proverbially, what everybody says must 
be true. At the same time, however, an exception 








mechanics. Thriftless they may be, but certainly 
not to the extent generally imagined. Many of 
them have, or had, very good balances in the savings- 
bank, and not only this, but most of them also sub- || 
scribe to their trades’ unions. And these trades’ 
unions, with all their faults, have the good effect of 
establishing a close bond of friendship and brotherly 
feeling among the members; while the sums expended || 


in support of the sick and unemployed, if more | 
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generally known, would, perhaps, surprise those 
who at present are inclined to hold that trades’ 
unionism does not possess a single good attribute. 
And it should be borne in mind that in the eastern 
and south-eastern districts of our metropolis, which 
contain an industrial population of some six hundred 
thousand, there are at least two unskilled labourers 
for every skilled artizan, and that these, on an aver- 
age, are paid a far lower rate of wages, receiving 
scarcely one-half of that paid to their more expert 
fellow-workmen. Again, a large majority of the 
working population of the Tower. Hamlets are 
neither skilled artizans nor unskilled labourers. 
There are also an immense number of widows with 
families, and unmarried women, who are solely de- 
pendent on their own exertions. These last earn, 
on an average, a rate of wages, compared with which 
that paid to the shipwright’s labourer and long-shore 
man, is liberal. 

But the reader may still be inclined to argue 
that though their gains may be small, they might 
with thrift manage not only to live comfortably, 
but to set apart something for a season of distress. 
Very possibly the reader is right, but it may 
be urged in excuse for them, that they have never 
been taught thrift, and are therefore as little able 
to practise it as the reader would be to profit by the 


| present number of Goop Worps, had he never been 


taught the art of reading. If you are thrifty your- 
self, and I have no doubt you are, you could not find 
better work to do than to impart some of your 
knowledge to those who are in such ignorance of it. 


| Accompany me, then, in a little stroll through some 


of the eastern districts of London, and let us examine 


| together the mode in which vast numbers of the poor 


live from day to day. You will thus be able to give 
them and their children valuable lessons in thrift, 


| and show them in what manner their housekeep- 


ing may be improved, and their expenditure di- 


| minished. 


| greatly diminish their fatigue. 


| not save money. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


“et us enter the front room of this small four- 
roomed house. It is occupied by two respectable 
young women (sisters). ‘They are absent at present, 
being employed the whol: day as packers in a large 
biscuit manufactory at Dockhead, where they work 
from seven in the morning till six in the evening. 
Add to this the time occupied in going to and from 
their work-place, and their hours of labour will run 
to between twelve and thirteen a day, for which 
they each receive, on an average, seven shillings 
weekly. They intend, however, to remove nearer to 
the manufactory shortly, which will not only afford 
them an hour each day more to themselves, but 
Their room, as you 
perceive, is neat and clean, and there is little or no 
appearance of poverty about it. Possibly they do 
My reader will admit that it would 
not be easy to save on such small means. Besides, 
one of the sisters is very delicate, and requires good 
nourishment. Fortunately, they are now able to 
obtain it, and they have meat at dinner at least once 
a week. Formerly it was different with them, and 








they occasionally suffered much privation. Their 
work was at that time the making of glass bugles, 
Their hours were then from six to six. 


| 
| 


1 
' 


Besides, they | 


frequently had no work, owing to the changes in the | 


fashions, and other circumstances, and their lot was | 
often very hard. Their present employment in 


the biscuit manufactory they obtained through a | 


benevolent gentleman acquainted with the pro- 
prietors. My reason for bringing you to see their 
room is not to excite your sympathy on their be- 
half. I only intend by it to show you a most | 
favourable example of much work for little pay; so 
that you may be the better able to judge, from other 
cases, the depths of misery into which thousands of 
women still less fortunate are plunged, without the | 
slightest. prospect of a change for the better. 
Let us now go up-stairs into the back room on the | 
first floor, and see the persons who inhabit it. Very | 
possibly you may, at first sight, be induced to think 
that a lesson in thrift might be advantageous here, as 
the couple residing in it receive parochial relief to | 





| the extent of two shillings a week and two loaves | 
| of bread. It is also certain that the woman obtains 


a little money from some other source, rendering the | 
case still more suspicious. You should pause, how- | 
ever, before coming to any conclusion, for you will find | 
that the couple can plead mitigating circumstances. 
The room, as you perceive, is tolerably neat, though, 
of course, it might be made neater and cleaner. The | 
woman is seated by the window before a little table, | 
covered with scraps of cloth of different colours and | 
qualities. Her husband is seated by the fireside, his 
back to his wife. He is quite unoccupied. The wo- 
man is making boys’ caps. She finds the material and | 
thread, and when she has completed a certain num- 
ber, she sells them to the clothiers at fourpence half- 
penny a-piece. After paying for the materials she 
has about twopence on each cap for her labour. By 
hard work she can get through six ina day. She can 
do more in the summer when the days are longer, and 
could even do more now by working at night, or in 
the morning before daylight, but the cost of the 
candle, as you may very easily calculate, would be at 
least as much as the money she could earn, so that, 
after all, it would only be labour thrown away. Oc- 
casionally two or three single women will club to- 
gether for a candle and work in company, so that the 
expense is not so great to them. But the poor 
woman before us is married, and it would be incon- 
venient to have others working in the same room 
with her. “But, my good woman, why does your 
husband not do something to assist you ?” you ask. 
‘“‘He is blind, ma’am,” is the reply. Here a lesson 
in thrift would be pretty well thrown away. But let 
us try elsewhere. 

We will now visit one of a yery numerous and 
much distressed class—a professional needlewoman. 
They abound in this neighbourhood to such an 
extent that it would be impossible to obtain any- 
thing like a faithful impression of the whole, s0 
various are the kinds of labour they are engaged in, 
and so wide the area over which they are spread. | 
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The one whose room we are now entering is among 
the most industrious of her industrious sisterhood. 
She is an excellent hand at coarse shirt-making, as 
may be believed when we say that she can make two 
shirts in one day. For these in the trade she will 
receive the munificent sum of ninepence, she finding 
her own needles and thread. Another proof that she 
is a good workwoman is the price given; for the 
average amount paid by contractors and clothiers 
rarely exceeds fourpence a shirt. She was fortunate 
enough some two years ago to be introduced to the 
amiable lady-superintendent of the Needlewoman’s 
Institution in Hinde Street, Manchester Square. As 
the Institution makes no profit on the work done, but 
pays the whole to the needlewoman, her wages were 
greatly increased; in fact, she received as much as 
sevenpence a shirt, or fourteenpence a-day. Nor is 
she altogether thriftless, for out of her earnings in 


the two years she has been able to put a trifle in | 


the savings-bank. At present, as you perceive, she has 
no needlework, and appears extremely low-spirited. 
This morning she has been to the Institution, hoping 
to bring back some dozen of soldiers’ shirts to make 
up. She has returned empty-handed; the managers 
of the Institution having received information that 


for the future soldiers’ wives alone should be em- | 


ployed to make shirts, and other like articles for the 
military. Thus she is again reduced to the necessity 
of accepting the miserable pittance paid to the great 
majority of her class. The reader may possibly not 
be aware of the wretched manner in which these 
poor creatures are paid. Frequently there are de- 
ductions even from the miserable prices generally 
quoted for the labour they do. The large houses 
are in the kabit of engaging piece-masters, who con- 
tract to make a large number of shirts at the sum 
named, fourpence a-piece, and from this these piece- 
masters deduct as their profit one halfpenny for 
each shirt made by the women working under them. 
For blue shirts the needlewoman is paid only 
twopence halfpenny each. Again, in the making of 


| shirts of a somewhat better class, there is often a 


| 
} 
} 


} 
| 
| 
} 


division of labour, some women doing the stitching, 
and the more expert the button-holes. The button- 
hole workers are paid at the rate of fourpence a 
dozen, finding their own thread. The sewing on of 
the buttons is included in this sum. 

The women who work at men’s clothing are quite 
as poorly paid. Here is a house inhabited principally 
by slop-workers and their families. Let us enter one 
of the rooms on the first floor. A man, his wife, and 
their children reside in it. The woman, as you 
see, is employed on a rough pilot-coat, which will 
take her between two and three days to do, and for 
which, when completed, she receives from one 


button-holes out of that. She sometimes does can- 
vas trousers, and for these she is paid only fourpence 
a-pair, and for those of cloth of the quality like that 
worn by soldiers or sailors, she is paid eightpence each 
pair. By hard work this poor woman may earn some 


three or four shillings a-week, but for that she must 
work very hard. If her pay is a trifle better than 


the shirt-working needlewoman’s, her labour is far | 


| harder. You see that the stuff on which she is at 

work is very thick, and it requires considerable 
| strength to get the needle through it. 
is consequently much slower than had she been work- 
ing on linen or cotton. Considering how bad the 
times are, it is fortunate for her that she has plenty 
of work to go on with, and this she is very thank- 


| 
| 
| 





Her progress | 


| 


\| 


ful for, knowing that so many hundreds in her trade | 


Still she cannot 
disguise from herself the fact that her prospects are 


have at present nothing to do. 


work than her neighbours, she foresees that in a 


short time the same causes will affect her. The 


sewing machine is rapidly gaining ground among | 


the slop-workers, and very soon almost the whole | 


| 
| 
| gloomy. If, as a better workwoman, she has more 
| 
| 


of the work will be done by it. As one machine 
will do the work of at least five women, the lot of 
| the greater number who now earn their living by 
slop-work will be most miserable. Indeed there 
| is too much reason to fear that the present race 
of needlewomen must speedily die out, and in an- 
| other generation be heard of no more. As I have 
said already, this poor woman in whose room we 
| now stand, has three children. The eldest boy 
| earns a trifle as errand-boy to a tradesman in the 
| neighbourhood, but the others are at present at the 
National school, and earn nothing. Of course the 
| amount the mother obtains for her work is not suffi- 
cient to support her family, and she receives a 
trifle from the parish. 

But perhaps you ask, ‘‘ Where is her husband ?” 

Come to the window and you shall see him. 
There he is leaning against a post, his hands in his 
pockets. “Ah,” you say, “he must be lazy.”’ No, 
he is not a lazy man; on the contrary, he is civil, 
honest, and hardworking, a good father, and a good 
husband. He is a dock labourer, but, like many 
others, he is out of work at present. He is not “ on 
strike,’ but is “locked out,” and by that most 


ping from coming up the channel, and so there is 
in full work his earnings only average about fifteen 


the rate of fourpence an hour, having perhaps three 
or four hours’ work a day. With such limited 
earnings you may very easily conceive that the 
family must occasionally be in great straits. No 
luxuries are ever seen on the table. 
then a half-pennyworth of treacle may be bought as 
an especial treat for the children. 
room is, the whole family live in it. 





| 
| 
shilling and threepence to one shilling and sixpence | 
cach, finding her own thread and braid for the 


able, but the rent paid for their room is propcrtion- 
| ately high and quite equal to their means, being three 


shillings a week. And I admit the sum is enormous 
for the amount of accommodation, but tbeir rent is no 


| higher than is paid for other rooms in the neigh- 


bourhood. Itshould be taken into account, however, 
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| 
| 
| 





merciless of tyrants, the east wind. It keeps ship- | 
little or nothing to do at the docks justnow. When | 


shillings a week. When work is slack he is paid at | 


Now and | 


Small as their || 
As you say || 
very justly, such an arrangement is most objection- | 
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| that a portion of the poors’ rate levied on the house 
is included in the rent. In these eastern districts the 
tenants of one of these poor rooms often pay, in- 
directly, as much in poors’ rate as is levied on a 
house of fifty or sixty pounds in the parishes of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, or Paddington, if 
any such low-rented houses can be found in those 
localities. In the eastern districts it is quite common 
for a summons for poors’ rates to be taken out 
against the tenant of a house in which a portion of 
the inmates are receiving parochial relief. 
But let us now enter one of the houses in another 
poor street. Here is one in Devonshire Street, St. 
George’s-in-the-East, which will very well answer our 
purpose. This street contains some sixty or seventy 
small four-roomed houses, and the inmates number 
about four to each robm. This, for instance, is the room 
| of a slipper-maker. Her husband is a dock labourer, 
and he is also out of work just now. The pay of 
the slop-maker we lately visited is liberal compared 
with that of this poor woman. She is now employed 
in making what are technically called the “‘ uppers” 
of carpet slippers. Her work consists in sewing up 
the sides and binding them round the edges. She 
makes, in fact, all the necessary preparations for 
their being fixed on the soles, which is done by 
another class of workers. She receives three- 
pence half-penny a dozen for these “uppers.”’ She 
is assisted by one of her children, a little girl, and 
the two can make about a dozen and a half a day. 
It would be utterly impossible for her to live on that 
sum, and she has therefore been obliged to apply 
for parish relief. But the slipper-makers often avail 
themselves of another means of making a little 
money. They go out as washerwomen or char- 
‘women to the needlewomen, showing thus that 
in the lowest depths there is a lower deep. The 
needlewomen are worked so hard that, to use their 
own phraseology, they have hardly time to wash 
their own faces. They cannot afford to lose a 
moment’s time, and as a number of them often live 
in the same house, they often employ one of the 
slipper-makers to clean their rooms and wash their 
linen. For thisservice the slipper-maker is paid six- 
pence and a meal for half a day’s work, or nine- 
pence and two meals for a whole day’s work. The 
quantity and quality of the meal is regulated by 
custom—each meal generally consisting of a cup of 
tea and some bread and butter. The parish nurse, 
|| who is on speaking terms with most of the poor 
|| mothers in the district, generally acts as a sort 
of gratuitous agent in these matters, and she is 
|| overwhelmed with applications to procure charwork 
| for the slipper-makers, and is equally overwhelmed 

with thanks—her only payment—when she succeeds. 
|| Hitherto you have only seen cases of distress 
|| among these poor women when they are in good 

health ; but come into this small room, and see how 
| they fare when there is sickness among them. Here 
|| resides a poor slipper-maker. She is a widow, with 

two children—a girl about thirteen, and a boy about 
eleven. ‘The boy—who is constitutionally delicate 








—is, as you perceive, ill in bed, having been struck 
down by fever, through hard work and insufficient 
food. He and his sister were employed in a lucifer- 
match manufactory, in the neighbourhood of Fins. | 
bury. They used to walk every morning from their |; 
home in St. George’s-in-the-East to the factory, and i] 
return home between six and seven in the evening, | 
Their combined earnings were about three shillings | 
a week, and out of that they had to find their own | 
dinners. ‘These, which generally consisted of dry | 
bread, they took with them from home. The boy’s | 
constitution at last gave way, and he was obliged to | 
give up work. Fever soon afterwards appeared, and 
the parish doctor was called in, who advised that he | 
should be sent to the workhouse infirmary, where he || 
would be better treated than he could be at home. || 
But the poor woman declined the offer. She had || 
hitherto contrived to keep herself and her family out | 
of the workhouse, and there was something painfully || 
repugnant to her feelings in the idea of her boy |) 
being sent there. The disease increased, however, || 
and at length the other lodgers in the house inter- | 
fered. They strongly advised the mother to accept 
the doctor’s offer, and backed up their advice with 
arguments. ‘The widow at last gave her reluctant | 
consent, and the sick boy was removed to the work- | 
house infirmary, where he somewhat improved in | 
health. His mother, however, found life insup- 
portable without him, and setting at nought the ad- |! 
vices and entreaties of her friends, brought him home 
again, and, as you see, here he is in a high fever. 
The girl still continues to work in the lucifer-match | 
manufactory. Whether she will be able to continue | 
there long, is doubtful. Both she and her mother | 
sleep in the same room with the poor stricken lad, 
and it will be fortunate indeed if in the end the girl 
escapes contagion. The woman sitting at present by 
the boy’s bedside, employed at slipper-making, is 
not his mother. ‘The mother has been so fortunate 
as to obtain a day’s washing, and she has gone to 
her work. The slipper-maker by the child’s bed 
lives in the room above this one, and she has come 
down to nurse the sick boy during his mother’s ab- 
sence. And I may here mention that a great many 
of the lucifer-match boxes are made at home. Chil- 
dren generally do this work, and they are paid at 
the rate of fourpence a gross. A clever child will 
earn from a shilling to eighteenpence a week, if in- 
dustrious. 
You are quite right. 


It is very lamentable to | 
notice how few of these mothers have wedding-rings | 
on their fingers, but you would err were you to sup- || 
pose that this indicates that all who have not a ring || 
have not been married. With them the wedding-ring | 
is not regarded solely as a symbol of the honourable | 
estate of matrimony, but has a pecuniary value, as 


well. I could introduce you to a respectable pawn- 

broker, in a neighbouring parish, who has a drawer | 
in his strong room with some hundreds of these in | 
pledge. In times of great distress a woman can | 
always raise a few shillings on her wedding-ring, but | 
it is always the first article she takes out of paw® | 
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when things mend a little. The warehouses of the 


\| Jarge pawnbrokers in this neighbourhood, especially 


in seasons of distress like the present, would afford 


1 fruitful subjects for reflection could we inspect them. 


The contents of their shelves frequently speak with 
| far more eloquence in the cause of philanthropy, 
| than the most practised orator; and, possibly, often 
| with far more certainty and minuteness than could 
| the parish doctor himself. Well acquainted as the 
| doctor generally is with the poor in times of sickness, 

he mixes with them but little when they are in 


perhaps weigh a quarter of a pound, and from the | 
somewhat damp appearance of the paper it evidently 
contains brown sugar. There is no fire in the grate, 
and the room is in disorder. On the table are two | 
strong knives and a small whetstone, as well as a || 
number of rough pieces of wood, such as might be | 
picked up in a carpenter’s yard, or found in the | 
road when a house is being pulled down. Similar 
pieces lie on the floor, as well as a number of small 
chips. Utter thriftlessness and disorder seem to rule 
in the place. 


The occupant of the room is in perfect 
keeping with her surroundings. She is an elderly | 
woman, and miserably dressed. Half sitting, half 
leaning against her bed, her arms are folded on | 
her breast, and her eyes are fixed gloomily on the | 
floor, as if she were aware that the chips ought | 
to be swept up, and as if she grudged the trouble 
they gave her. But let us inquire into her means | 
of gaining a livelihood before we blame her. She 
earns a scanty pittance by making skewers for the 
shops where cats’-meat is sold. She finds her own | 
wood, and for the skewers she receives eightpence | 
per thousand. She lately heard of a piece of legis- 
ate lation, already perfectly well known to those whose | 
an total stand-still. The cause of this stagnation arises | education and means allow them to read the papers. 
a | simply from the fact that his clients have now | This news is that the dog-tax is about to be | 
dts: nothing left to pawn. pat in force, and that thousands of dogs will be || 
pre pei! As I said before, the first thing a woman pledges | destroyed. So she took to making skewers for the | 
Peg: | is her wedding-ring. Her shoes, at all events if she butchers, but found that trade monopolised by the 
ao heii! has a pair in tolerable condition, generally follow. gipsics, who are very jealous of any interference with 
ioe | Afterwards her clothing goes piece by piece, till she their privileges, and would certainly undersell her | 
aint has nothing left save what she actually wears, which | if she attempted it. Nor is this the only cause of | 
soiteint is too frequently of a very scanty description. She | trouble she has just now. From the prevailing dis- | 
nothin | very rarely pawns her children’s clothing. It istrue | tress many of her customers will certainly cease to || 
a on that on the pawnbroker’s shelves rows of children’s | keep cats. She is now deliberating whether she | 
in gil shoes may often be seen, but not in any very | will make one more effort to keep out of the work- | | 
sent by great number, and these invariably belong to the | house, or bow to circumstances and enter it at once. || 
king, is offspring of drunken mothers. A sober woman never Let us now step up to the room above. We skall | 
wtuntie pawns her children’s clothes. Almost the only article there see a proof of how prejudicially a very 
gone to of household furniture the pawnbroker will take in | trifling change in the fashion or the method of | 
ld’s bed pledge is the flat-iron. Thereare but few women who | transacting business may affect the industrious 
aap have not in their homes at least one of these useful | poor. Scantily as the room is furnished, there | 
asta ial articles. Frequently they are never used for any | is here a certain air of neatness, such as was 
t many purpose but raising money, as they can always obtain | utterly wanting in the one we have just quitted. 
Chil- sixpence on one in good condition. Flat-irons are | The occupier is absent. ;She has gone to solicit 
‘paid at frequently lent to friends in trouble to raise money on. | orders, and it is more than probable she will re- | 
‘id will It shows some want of thrift, I admit; but this is a | turn unsuccessful. Her handicraft consists in Sew- 
: if ine sort of fault which I think the most rigid economist | ing hooks and eyes on cardboard for the linen- 
, | would excuse. Female Peabodys, as liberal in pro- | drapers. Latterly, however, the linen-drapers have 
portion to their means as the philanthropic American | adopted the system of selling these by the ounce, and 
himself, are common in our eastern districts. her trade, in consequence, has so fallen off that, like 
But now come with me into a back room in this | her fellow-lodger below, she will, in all probability, 
squalid-looking street, and you will see how severely | have very soon to apply for admission into the work- 
4 just and necessary act of parliament may some- | house. 
times be felt by the poor. The room, as you per- It would fatigue you too much were I to take you 
ceive, is wretchedly furnished. Itcontains merely a| into the houses of other poor industrials in this 
truckle bed, a table, and a broken chair. On the | neighbourhood; but pray do not depart with the idea 
chimneypiece there is a jug, a cracked tumbler, a tea- | that there are no examples of much work for little 
| pot, and a teacup without a saucer. Ona shelf be- | pay in other trades besides those you have seen. On 
side the fireplace there is some bread, a little packet | the contrary, there are scores of female handicrafts 
containing, perhaps, an ounce of tea, and a small | the very names of which rarely reach the ears of the 
| conical-shaped brown-paper parcel. The parcel might | public, and though few comparatively are employed 


health. One very noticeable fact which comes out 
| in inspecting these warehouses, may be mentioned. 
The colder the weather becomes, the quantity of 
female clothing pawned is always the greater, and 
this continues till the owners have nothing left to 
pawn. Another singular proof of the poverty of 
these neighbourhoods is the manner in which the 
pawnbroker’s trade fluctuates in seasons of distress. 
As this commences, trade increases rapidly; the 
pawnbroker having hardly time to arrange the 
pledges he takes in. This lasts for some days, and 
then a violent reaction follows, and the number of 
pledges gradually falls off till business comes to a 
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in each trade, yet, in the aggregate, they form a very 
numerous body. In that house right opposite re- 
sides a woman, who is employed in doing the needle- 
work for umbrella makers. She stitches the pieces 
of silk, alpaca, or gingham, together, making them 
ready to be placed on the frame. She receives ten- 
pence for:a dozen covers. Then again, there are 
hundreds of women employed by the penny toy 
makers. Their earnings must be trifling, as you 
may judge if you buy a shilling’s worth of toys, 


| and, with them before you, calculate how much 
| labour has been put upon them, and how the shil- 
| ling you have paid has to be divided between the 


| made them. 


retail dealer, the manufacturer, and the woman who 
In that wretched-looking street, too, 
there are numbers of women who work in the cinder 
yards at a wage of tenpence a day, deduction being 
made from the amount if the weather is rainy. Then 
there are women who work at preparing haddocks 


| and sprats for drying. Occupations indeed are so 


diversified that it would take too much space even to 


| enumerate them. 


Let us now inquire a little into the gains of those 


| who have some little capital of their own, ranging 
| from eighteenpence to twenty shillings, or in the 


| she employs, her profits are enormous. 


|| cases of small chandlers, or sweet-shop keepers, to 
| two or three pounds. 


We will first go and see 
one of the humblest of these traders. Possibly you 
are right in your guess: a very considerable portion 
of the wares you see in this room have been extracted 
from dust-bins. There are small pieces of old cloth 
or linen, empty pomatum pots, cups without saucers 
and saucers without cups, knives nearly worn out, 
scissors in a sad state of rust, and many other articles 
of a very mixed and incongruous description. The 
woman generally attends the small open-air markets 
in Ratcliffe Highway, or the Commercial Road. She 
is an excellent hand at her business, and knows well 
the value of every article she sells. She can judge 
to a nicety the reduction she ought to make for a 
crack in a tea-cup, or the amount of wear a knife 
has already undergone. Considering the capital 
Iwo or 
three hundred per cent. profit she does not con- 
sider in any way extraordinary. Yet the poor 
woman is on the brink of starvation. Not only has 
the general stagnation in trade and the distress in the 
district acted very prejudicially on her trade, but 
the weather for some time past has been so bad that 
she could not expose her wares in the open street, 
und she is now struggling against a terrible tempta- 
iion—that of making an inroad on her trade capital 
to purchase food. 

Only a few doors off another open-air dealer re- 
sides. She sells greens and other vegetables in the 
streets. Her trade is almost as depressed as that 
f the general dealer we last visited. But in the 
ame house dwells another whose trade is at this 
moment even more depressed than that of either 
of the others. She may generally be seen in the 
evening in the Whitechapel Road, standing near a 
lamp-post in such a position that its light may show 





to the best effect her pickled whelks, which are 


ostentatiously spread out on white saucers at a half- 
penny the lot. She has scarce any customers, the 
times being too bad for the poor to indulge in such 
luxuries. 

The chandler’s shop keeper, whose capital is of 
course much larger than that of the others, is scarcely 
in better plight. Not only has she the general dis- 
tress to contend with, but some benevolent political 
economist has advised the poor in her neighbour- 
hood to adopt the co-operative system, and they 
have accordingly established a store of their own. 
It flourishes certainly, but not very vigorously. 
Whatever good effects it may have, it has cer- 
tainly had the bad effect of bringing at least a dozen 
poor shop-keepers to the verge of ruin, as their trade 
is unfit to bear such competition. Their capital, 
moderate as it was in the beginning, is now rapidly 
diminishing. 

But I somewhat fear you must now be getting 
fatigued with the prolonged sight of misery and 
misfortune without hope of amelioration. There is 
one other subject, however, to which I would very 
much like to draw your attention. We are now in 
a narrow back street in Bethnal Green. If you 
listen for a moment you will hear a rapid sharp 
clicking noise, which proceeds from some of the 
rooms. It is something like the ticking of a large 
clock, only the sound is more wooden than metallic. 
That sound has continued with hardly any interrup- 
tion from six o’clock in the morning, and will go on 
till past midnight. The occupants of these rooms 
are Spitalfields weavers. They are obliged to work 
sixteen or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four. 
The husband takes the loom whenever his wife rises 
from it, and she again relieves him. And so they work 
on alternately during the whole of these eighteen 
hours. The life of the poor people thus employed 
is, as you may imagine, very hard. 
better off, however, than those of their craft who 
have no work to go on with, which at present is the 
fate of the majority. 

Let us first consider the case of the velvet weavers 
—both men and women. They get 1s. 2d. and 1s. 3d. 


up to ls. 6d. a-yard. They usually receive from | 


the manufacturers warp sufficient to make about 


thirty yards, and after preparing it for weaving, || 
which usually takes them upwards of a day, they | 


have to put what they call fifty-four or fifty-six 
wires to the inch. The shuttle js then thrown 
through the warp three times for each wire, and the 
wire is then cut out. This process has to be re- 
peated fifty-four or fifty-six times before an inch of 
velvet is made. Besides all this, for every quarter 
of a yard, from ten minutes to half an. hour must be 
spent in preparing more silk to be worked up. If 
the materials are good, something more than a yard 
may be made in fifteen or sixteen hours. When the 
thirty yards are finished, it is not at all unusual for a 
weaver to have to wait two, three, or even four weeks 
before he gets more work. Some ofthe winders work 
ata factory, and others take their work home. Those 
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| working at the factory can earn in ten or twelve 


| children. 


| , ; acs 
All medical men in the eastern districts 


hours, 4s. 6d., 5s., 5s. 6d., and even 6s. a-week. Of | will tell you that among the poorer and worse paid 


| late years, however, great reductions have been 
|| made in the wages paid to velvet weavers. They 
formerly received as much as 2s, 6d.a-yard. Before 
Canning’s bill for the introduction of French silks 
became law, an expert velvet weaver could earn 
from £2 to £3 a week. Now 12s. is the utmost he 
canmake. Female weavers, who are widows, or 
| who have sick husbands, generally earn less than 
this. Other classes of silk-weaving are in an 
equally depressed state. Weavers of the better class 
of silk, earn on an average about the same as the 
velvet weavers, while those employed on inferior 
qualities are still worse paid. Umbrella-silk 


. | 
weavers receive only fivepence halfpenny a-yard, | 


and funeral-silk weavers only fourpence. 


| classes there is a great degeneration in race, the 
| children exhibiting the usual signs of imperfect 
| constitutions. They are narrow-chested, have im- 
| perfect muscular developments, and very faulty 
teeth. Nothing is more common than to find among 
them children of fourteen or fifteen years of age 
with scarcely a single back tooth in their heads. The 
subject is one well worthy the attention of both the 
| philanthropist and the legislator. Whether any 
remedial measures may yet be adopted it is im- 
possible to say. We hear occasionally and with 
‘much sorrow, that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
| Australia and New Zealand are rapidly becoming 
extinct ; yet iu the eastern districts of the metro- 
polis large classes are gradually dying out, in 


The present condition of the Spitalfields weavers | number greater than the, whole of the aboriginal 


is very lamentable. 


and one of the most intelligent in the kingdom, 


There is something exceed- | inhabitants of New Zealand und Australia pu‘ 
ingly distressing in the idea of a whole handicraft, | together. 


It is true they are simply starving by 
slow degrees ia the richest capital in the world, 


becoming extinct—for it is no figure of speech to say | while scarcely a hand is put oui to save them. 


that the velvet weavers are rapidly dying out. 
the present generation of these, and other ill-paid 
| workers, is hardly to be so much pitied as are their 


| tonetig—the sole cause being “much work for 


But | Their misery seems to be daily increasing in :n- 


little pay.”’ 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 


FRIENDS. 


IL 


Frank, I had left you, lost you, 
Drown’d in the rush of days, 

All the old time was ended, 
Blurr’d with a twilight haze. 


Only I knew, if you lived, Frank, 
Somewhere the world was bless’d 
Vith a soul that was steadfast and faithful, 
The one that my youth loved best. 


Thus I was biding softly, 
Working my way to light: 

You remember the tough old problems— 
Not yet have I made them right. 


But a bomb-shell was thrown amongst them : 
One brought me a tale so base, 
With you for the pseudo hero, 
I gave him the lie to his face. 
You to be living vilely, 
Hamper’d with hidden sin ? 
Frank, send me a full denial, 
That I may your victory win. 


Il. 


True! and you cannot help me, 
Cannot explain the thing ? 
Will not come near to taint me, 
Lest you the leprosy bring ? 


I must forgive and renounce you, 
Leave you to go your way ? 

Frank? O my brother, my brother! 
Woe on this evil day! 


Were you not real of old then? 
He whom I knew as Frank 


Could not have sunk so deeyiy, 
Could not have grown so rank. 


Was it the deadly nightshade 
I wore as a cherished flower ? 

Was I a dreamer, dreaming, 
Held in a falschood’s power ? 

Ts there a sun in Heaven? 
Is there a God on high? 

All my old world is shatter’d— 
Brother, good-bye, good-bye! 

Ill. 

Frank, 1 have heard the story, 
Pitiful, strange, and sweet— 

All that you would not tell me, 
All of your grand defeat. 


Not without sin, O brother, 
Hast thou come forth alone , 

But who am I to judge thee ? 
How shall I cast a stone ? 


Wounded and smirch’d with battle, 
Righting thy soul at last ; 

Would I had fought beside thee, 
Nor waited till all was past! 

T am the meaner now, friend ; 
Say, canst thou stoop to me? 

Thou with thy crown of suffering, 
Thou who hast fought to be free. 

Wilt thou receive me, brother ? 
Thou art the teacher now, 

All men are sacred because of thee, 
Low at thy feet I bow. 

There is a kingdom of vanquish’d sin, 
With thorns for the victor’s brow. 
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A GIPSIES’ CHRISTMAS GATHERING. 


Every one knows that during the feverish lifetime 
of the Exposition Paris was invaded and overrun by 
strangers. Not only did the provinces concentrate 
their myriads upon the metropolis, but every country 
sent forth its legions of travellers with faces set re- 
solutely Pariswards. In every street and on every 
boulevard foreign faces perpetually perplexed the 
native’s eye, foreign voices constantly fatigued his 
ear. The German language, in particular, perti- 
naciously insisted upon making itself heard, and any 
one who spent his time exclusively at places where 
they sing might well have imagined that it was a 
dialect of the Parisian tongue. But since the great 
fair came to an end the swarms of visitors have.ceased 
to throng the streets, and the foreign population of 
Paris has dwindled down again to its ordinary num- 
bers. But even in their normal state those numbers 
are far from insignificant. The foreign colonies in 
Paris are many, and their constituents are by no 
means few. Of Germans, for instance, there are 
thirty-five thousand, according to official statistics, 
and it is generally supposed that the return is far 
below the mark. About the same number of Bel- 
gians reside there; the Swiss muster ten thousand 
strong, and so do the English, who outnumber the Ame- 
ricans by nearly two to one. Of Italian thousands 
there are seven, of Dutch six, and of Spanish between 
two and three. Among hostile nations the Poles are 
three times as numerous as the Russians, but the 
Greeks and Turks are almost evenly matched. One 
little colony does not seem to figure on the official 
list, but it is perhaps as interesting to the stray 
visitor as any of its more important rivals. It is 
that of the French gipsies. 

Very few Parisians are aware of the existence in 
their city of this little band of “ Bohemians.” Asa 
general rule it is only in the artist’s studio that they 
are to be found and recognised. ‘They flit from 
place to place, sometimes in France, sometimes in 
Germany, for they come for the most part from 
Alsace, at other times making an excursion into 
even more distant lands, but even now and then the 


wanderers return to Paris, and there they have cer- | 


tain quarters where they mect and talk among 


themselves in that strange tongue of theirs, which | 


still keeps alive a dialect of India in the heart of 


Europe. Christmas Day is one of their chief times | 
of reunion, for at that season all of the tribe who | 


happen to be in Paris make a point of paying each 
other a friendly visit. There are but few of them, 
and they are mostly interlinked by ties of blood or of 


marriage, so their meeting is a kind of family | 


party. On the afternoon of last Christmas Day 


the writer of these lines, who has the pleasure of | 


being personally acquainted with some of these pic- 
turesque wanderers, assisted at one of these annual 
family gatherings. 


We are too often accustomed in England to con- 


nect the idea of gipsydom with that of squalor and 
of vagrant mendicancy ; to think when we hear of 
it of low smoke-blackened tents, of lounging ruf- 
fians of the poacher type, of brazened women tire- 
somely anxious to cross the beholder’s hand with 
silver. It would have been well if those in whose 
minds gipsy memories are linked with no other as- 
sociations, could have seen the neat and comfortable 
dwelling, the tidy dress, and the decorous demeanour 
of the family in whose room the gathering took 
place on the twenty-fifth of last December. No- 
thing could have been franker or pleasanter than 
the reception with which we met, but then among 
our number was one on whom the gipsies of Paris 
have long ago learnt to look asa true friend. For 
many a year they have found in M. Bataillard one 
who could sympathise with them in their troubles, 
and rejoice with them when they rejoiced; who 
could appreciate what is good and generous in their 
characters, and who could be, if not a little blind to 
their faults, at least ready to make all due allow- 
ances for them. They know that it is no mere curi- 
osity that brings him among them, but that it is 
from a kindly spirit towards them, a genuine in- 
terest in all that concerns their strange fortunes, 
that he has learnt to understand their quaint cus- 
toms, and to speak their mysterious language. He 
is thoroughly at home in all that appertains to the 
Romany race, and they talk to him as to one having 
authority, or at least experience. If any one wishes 
to see condersed into a few pages the results of long | 
researches into the history of the first appearance 
and the subsequent fortunes of the gipsies in Eu- | 
| rope, he cannot do better than read M. Bataillard’s 

| papers on the subject. 

And it is a history which is invested with a 
| special charm, both in its earliest and most dis- 
| puted periods, and in that also which is of later 
| date, and rests on better authority. An air of 
| romance has always hung about the gipsies from 
| the beginning of the fifteenth century, when start- 
|ing from Hungary, and provided with documents 
in their favour by some of the potentates of that 
country, they made their way to Constance at the | 
time when the celebrated council was sitting. Find- 
|ing the Emperor Sigismund, of supra-grammarian 
memory, amusing himself at Lindau, they addressed 
themselves to him, and told him such a pitiful tale 
about their captivity among the Turks, that he re- 
ceived them kindiy, and gave them letters of imperial | 
recommendation. Armed with these, they betook 
| themselves to the free cities of the Baltic, favouring | 





Luneburg and Hamburg especially with their pre- 


sence. At that time they numbered five hundred, 
including women and children, and must have pre- 
sented a very picturesque appearance. The chiefs, 
say the old chroniclers, were superbly dressed and 


| rode on horseback with hounds by their side. Some 
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1, Joseph Reinhard, aged 45. 
2. Madeleine Reinhard, aged 38. 
8. Jean Montziii Reinhard, aged 14. 
7. Jean Lagréne, aged 66. 


4. Elizabeth Reinhard, aged 13. 
5. Molza Reinhard, aged 6. 
6. Jacob Hoffmann, aged 27. 




















| always a mystery, and how they travelled. 
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|| uncivilised island in the eastern seas. 
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f the men walked, the others rode, their families 
being conveyed in carts resembling those of the 
ancient Scythians. But they did not create an 
agreeable impression on the Teutonic mind. They 
were terribly dirty, we are told, hideously ugly, and 
as black as night. At that time they gave them- 
selves out as a Christian people who had relapsed 
into heathenism among the ‘Turks, and ‘had been 
ordered by their bishops to do penance by wandering 
about without settling down amywhere during the 
space of seven years. Giving ‘this account of them- 
selves, they rambled through Germany into Switzer- 
land, and in their capacity of penitents a party of 
them arrived in 1422, at Bologna, on their way to 
Rome. The Bolognese, however, objecting to their 
“conveying” tendencies, complained so much of 
them, that the magistrates gave the inhabitants 
leave to retaliate by stealing from the strangers as 
much as would cover their own losses. Disgusted at 
this evidently inequitable proceeding, the gipsies 
soon left the inhospitable city, and pursued their 
journey to Rome, where it seems they succeeded in see- 
ing the Pope and in obtaining credentials from him. 
Meanwhile, in 1419, some of their number appeared 
at Sisteron, in Provence, and in 1427, at a period 
when the fortunes of France were at their lowest 
cbb, a small band reached Paris, where they created 
« genuine sensation. By this time they had some- 
what changed their account of their origin, some of 
them claiming'to be the descendants of those churlish 
Eigyptians who refused hospitality to Mary and 
Joseph on the occasion of the flight into Egypt. A 
veneral impression has always prevailed that these 
strange wanderers originally came from that country, 
und one of their own stories is that their ancestors 
were obliged to flee thence, pursued by the hostile 
inhabitants, from whom they escaped only by means 
of a bridge of rushes, in memory of which some of 
them are said to wear a piece of rush as an amulet to 
this day. Up to the time of their appearance in 
Paris M. Bataillard thinks their number did not 
exceed fourteen hundred at most, but soon after- 
wards fresh immigrations took place, and their 
ranks increased rapidly. Whence'they sprang was 
How 
| and when, for instance, they crossed into England 
| has always remained an unanswered problem. 
| Strangely enough, some twenty years ago the 
| Spanish papers contained an account of the sudden 
| apparition of a band of gipsies at, one of the seaports 

of Spain, nobody knowing from what part of the 

world they had suddenly sprung into sight, or where 
| they had obtained the horses they offered for sale. 
And again in the autumn of 1866 a band of about a 
hundred individuals, with thirty horses, suddenly 
appeared in Switzerland, travelling in quaint, rude 
carriages, which wiry, little, swift-footed horses 
drew. Only a few of the immigrants could speak 
German, for they came from the plains of Hungary, 
| and they were as wild, and dark, and savage-looking 
| us if they had been the inhabitants of some utterly 
In that same 





year also some of M. Bataillard’s gipsy friends, while |} 
travelling in the Ardennes, fell in with a band of || 
strange people of their race, leading a perfectly | 
nomad life, and speaking a dialect of the gipsy || 
tongue so different from their own that they found 
it scarcely intelligible. Thus from time to time, in || 
the midst of our western civilisation, there sud- || 
denly appears a ‘living representative of the || 
wandering tribes which, hundreds of years ago, || 
led a wild life in the distant East. One of | 
these little gipsy camps, pitched in the heart of || 
commonplace German respectability, bears a certain 
likeness to one of ‘the granite boulders which here || 
and there break the monotony of some vast plain, a || 
mysterious settler drifted there by the force of 
strange extinct powers, totally unlike, its surround- 
ings, savage amid tameness, an isle of poetry set | 
in a sea of prose. But the gipsy camp appeals 
far more strongly to our sympathies than the stone || 
can do, for it is endowed with abundant life, and it 
speaks articulately instead of bearing merely a 
silent testimony to the past. In our days science | 
makes both witnesses reveal, at least to a certain 
extent, the message with which they are charged, | 
and we are no longer afraid of a worse evil coming | 
upon ws in consequence of a gipsy’s visit than a raid 
upon (the orchard, or the hen-reest, or, at worst, a | 
falling off in the number of our spoons. But it was 
different in other years, and there were dark periods 
in gipsy history when these picturesque wanderers | 
carried their lives in their hands, hunted from | 
country to country, chased away from the dwellings | 
of men, or, when caught, thrown into prison, and 
thence driven to the scaffold. And it was in the | 
most professedly Christian countries that they | 
suffered the worst, for in that superstitious age, 
before the discovery of printing, of railways, or of | 
table-turning, these mysterious strangers were 
generally looked upon as being intimately connected 
with that Prince of Darkness whose colour they so 
prominently wore. 

From this short sketch of the early history of 
gipsydom, which those who are thoroughly well 
acquainted with the subject will perhaps excuse 
in consideration of the ignorance of others who 
may not be as familiar with it, let us proceed 
to say a few words about the ‘ Bohemians” 
who met together on Christmas Day. ‘There is 
a very agreeable old gipsy widow, who lives in a 
tolerably comfortable first-floor room in one of 
the thoroughfares of Batignolles, and it was in her 
apartment that the gathering took place. One of 
the most interesting of the group was the Pére 
Lagréne, a noble-looking old man of sixty-eight, 
with finely-cut features of the eagle type, and a 
picturesque mass of tangled hair and beard. Many 
of the artists of Paris know him well, for he gains a 
scanty living by sitting to them as a model, and 
those who are well acquainted with the modern French 
school of painting have doubtless seen him figuring on 
canvas from time to time as Lear letting his hoary 
locks stream on the wind, or as Isaac stretching forth 
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|| trembling hands of benediction, turning up to 
| heaven the sightless eyes of Belisarius, or leaning on 
| the arm of Antigone amid the sacred groves of 
|| Colonos. His father was a soldier in the strange 
| little army composed of gipsies, which the Count 
of Pirmasens set on foot in former days for his own 
edification, and the security of his ancestral domains. 

He himself served for twelve years as a hussar in 

the French army, and then was employed as a | 
| workman until he was disabled by a hurt received | 
during one of the Parisian demolitions. Now he 
lives by sitting to artists when he can obtain em- 
ployment, and during the dead season of the studios, 
by grinding an organ in the suburbs of Paris. A 
true nomad, he has no fixed dwelling-place, but 
has solved the difficult question of obtaining a cheap 
lodging in Paris by inhabiting a little carriage 
which belongs to him, and which he stables on any 
waste piece of ground which offers to him an undis- 
turbed footing. Now that Lutetia is stretching 
forth her stony arms in every direction, these open 
spaces are becoming fewer and fewer, and like the 
|| condemned Venetian who beheld the walls of his 
|| prison closing in upon him, window after window 
| disappearing from his sight, so the gipsy patriarch 
sees his little common, his tiny hunting-ground, 
|, dwindling away before his eyes, overrun by fast- 
advancing and aspiring walls, from which, however, 
|| unnumbered windows glare down upon his menaced 
|| retreat. On an unoccupied piece of ground belong- 
| ing to a railway company he has found rest for the 
| wheels of his carriage during the last few years, but 
| the directors have recently raised his monthly rent 
of three francs to the enormous amount of five, and 
| perhaps before long he may have to pack up his 
| household gods, and drive his dwelling away to seek 
some secluded spot which does not enjoy the 
|| privilege of being within the jurisdiction of the 
Prefect of the Seine. It seems very hard upon him, 
|| and one cannot regard the noble-looking old man 
|| without a feeling of regret that one who has fought 
| the battle of life so bravely, and with such good 
| faith, and whose features are so well proportioned, 
|| and so finely cut, should have but such uncertain 
|| means of existence, and but so frail and rickety a 
dwelling-place. 

We have described a picturesque sexagenarian ; 
let us now select a man of middle age. Joseph 
Reinhard, aged forty-seven, is a fine specimen of his 
race, tall and robust, and of military appearance. 
In former days he used to lead a very cheery life, 
|| when his wife and all his many children were with 
|| him, and he and they used to wander about the 
country, thoroughly enjoying their rambles at will, 
their campaigns out in the open air, their evenings 
enlivened with dance and with song, their tableaux 
|| vivants when they gave an entertainment to the 
populace of one of the suburbs, their healthy out- 
|| door life, their almost perfectly unconstrained 
liberty. Since then a shade has come across his path. 
His home circle has been partly broken up, and 








the old family waggon has long ago been used for | 


firewood. Still he goes on with his trade as a sort 
of street performer, and in that capacity he intends || 
to pay a professional visit to England in the spring | 
of the year. He inquired with interest after the 
representatives of his nation here, and said he had 
heard that once a year all the English gipsies who 
are in the neighbourhood of London meet together in 
a kind of council-room which they keep for that pur- 
pose in the metropolis, a meeting at which he would 
naturally be glad to assist. When he comes over 
he will be accompanied by several of his children, 
who are very charming. Photographers seldom do 
anything like full justice to their sitters, but M. 
Poteau, of the Jardin des Plantes, has been very success- 
ful in the photographs, from which the illustrations | 
which accompany these remaris are taken. From | 
his careful studies a very good idea may be formed 
of these little European Orientals. ‘Their eyes 
sparkle with a more than usual light, or melt with a 
delicious softness; a touch of humour seems ever 
dimpling the corners of their mouths; a kind of 
savage grace lends a character of iis own to all the 
movements of their lithe and elastic forms. Their 
brows are lightly puckered by a frown which is 
cousin-german to a smile; a sort of timid inde- 
pendence gives a peculiar ring to their voice. They 
are most charming from about three to twelve or 
fourteen years of age. After that time, perhaps it 
is the rude contact with a hostile outer world that 
seems early to roughen the smoothness of forehead 
and cheek ; lines of care make their appearance on 
faces that are still young, and their eyes soon gather 
the vexed and anxious look which we may remark 
in those of men who, like sailors, have had to gaze 
long into darkness and storm, and to watch with 
strained attention for the signs of approaching 
danger. Their hands and feet are almost always 
delicate and, finely-made, signs of their belonging to 
a thorough-bred race. And, indeed, there must be 
something very exceptional in the race to which 
they belong, to have enabled it to preserve its 
individuality as it has done, amongst so many 
changes, and during so long a period. Even when 
the children are the offspring of a :uixed marriage, 
the Oriental cast of features generally prevails. 
Not always, however, for one of the little girls was 
as light-eyed and fair-haired as her German mother 
had been; but it is very probable that, if she has 
children by-and-by, the true gipsy characteristics 
will reassert themselves in them. One of the con- 
nection, who, however, was not present on Christmas 
Day, is so thoroughly Oriental in appearance that 
he might be ‘taken for a young Hindoo fresh from 
his native land, and in M. Poteau’s interesting 
“anthropolegical collection’’ of photographs, it is 
often difficult to tell which are portraits of in- 
habitants of India, and which of gipsy settlers in 
France. 

The girls of the party were all of striking appear- 
ance, and their manner was very natural and plea- 
sant. One of the young women, Madeleine Landauer, || 
is well known in Paris as an artist’s model, being | 
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specially employed in the Princess Mathiide’s studio. 
All round the walls of the widow Landauer’s room 
were hanging a numberof interesting sketches, dashed 
off by some of the various artists to whom the dif- 
ferent members of the family had posed. Here and 
there were scattered about children’s toys, among 
which, of course, being in France, a mimic soldier’s 
weapons were to be found, and above the bed an ivory 
crucifix, in an ebony frame, gave to surroundings 
which, in many respects, were of a somewhat 


heathenish picturesqueness, a character in accordance | 


with the feeling of the day on which the families were 
gathered together. 

Mr. Simson, in his account of the Scottish gipsies 
with whom he was acquainted, dwells upon the ex- 
treme unwillingness they always evinced to speak of 
their race or their language; but the “ Bohemians” 
of Batignolles showed no signs of a similar reticence. 
They chatted away in their native tongue with M. 
Bataillard, and they spoke of Romany affairs with- 
out any pretence of secrecy. But the gipsies of our 
islands seem to be both physically and morally an 
inferior race, compared with those of France. Cut 
off by the sea from almost all communication with 
their continental brethren, they have in many places 
fallen into a state of degradation and vice. In some 
spots, it is true, an attempt has been made to raise 
and improve them, and Mr. Crabb, “the Gipsies’ 
Friend,” obtained some success in his kindly efforts 
of that nature at Southampton. Mr. Baird, also, took 
great pains with the education of the little gipsies 
of his parish at Yetholm, one of the principal head- 
quarters of the race. But he found that though their 
parents were very willing to leave their little ones at 
school with him during at least a part of the year, 
but little permanent good was effected, and the 
members of this strange community have remained 
as different from their douce Scotch neighbours in 
the tone of their minds as in the size of their ankles. 

In England their numbers are but small now, for 
their favourite retreats have, one after another, been 
broken up. The forest glade, the breezy common, 
the grassy ride, are no longer what they used to be, 
and the soil is turned up by the plough, or perhaps 
groans under the weight of a line of villas, where 
once the wanderers used to pitch their tents and 
light their fires. In Holland, formerly one of their 
favourite haunts, there are now but few of them, but 
they remain numerous and well-to-do in Spain, in 
Hungary, and in Russia. The gipsies of Moscow 
are justly celebrated for their picturesqueness and 
for their wonderful capacity for music. All who 
have heard their women sing, are enthusiastic about 
the weird witchery of the performance. One very 
distinguished traveller, indeed, was so delighted 
by it, not long ago, that he strongly urged a manager 
to engage the troupe for a London season. Accord- 
ingly, an agent was sent to Moscow to open negotia- 
tions on the subject, but he found it so impossible to 
transact anything like serious business—doubtless 
through the medium of an interpreter—with so in- 
tractable and careless a people, that he wrote back to 








his employer in despair, recommending him to have 
nothing to do with them. The Hungarian gipsies, 
also, are famous as musicians, as all know who have 
read the Abbé Liszt’s charming volume on the subject. 
Many of the visitors to last year’s Exhibition may 


remember the performances of some of their repre- | 
sentatives at one of the Austrian cafés. For some | 
reason or other, the British gipsy has never equally | 


distinguished himself in the musical, or indeed in 


any other profession. It has been stoutly main- | 
tained, and with no small show of probability, that | 


Bunyan was of gipsy race, and it is certain that 
Adam Smith was, at a tender age, for some hours 
the involuntary inmate of a gipsy’s tent; but, as a 
general rule, our swarthy compatriots have not 
shown a taste for letters. 


Almost everywhere the gipsies still keep true to | 
their old nomad instincts. Here and there, how- || 


ever, they have settled down, and evinced something 
like an affection for the soil they tread. In two dis- 
tricts near Bayonne they have taken to leading « 
life like that of their neighbours, and in the Da. 
nubian provinces a similar transformation is said to 


be taking place among the 300,000 Tsigani who live |. 


there. In France their numbers are reckoned by dif- 
ferent calculators as low as 2,000 and as high as 
6,000, including those who speak German in Alsace 
and Lorraine, Spanish and Basque in the Pyrenecs 
and along the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
and an Italian dialect along the frontier of tl: 
kingdom of Italy. The gipsies of the Pyrenees havc 
greatly diminished in numbers during the present 
century, for in 1802 very many of them were driven 
out of the country, and of late years such rigorous 
measures have been taken against them by the police 
that the majority of their families have crossed the 
frontier into Spain, rather than run the risk of being 
deported to Cayenne, there to perish miserably with- 
out hope of liberation or escape. 

It would be easy to write almost any amount 01 


this fascinating subject. The anecdotes which th. | 


authors who have written about the gipsies have co!- 


‘lected would of themselves form a ponderous volume. 


Unfortunately they cannot always be implicitly 
depended upon, for those authorities who do nuvi 
treat the subject in the Dryasdust spirit are apt tu 
allow themselves somewhat of a romancer’s privilege 


Some of the most interesting of the stories are those || 
which relate to the links which have been formed , 


from time to time between gipsydom and the world 
of ordinary society. Of such a nature, for in- 
stance, is that well-known, but somewhat suspicious, 


tale of the Scotch laird who left his home and went || 


forth to live among the gipsies, who married among 
them and had children, but who grew tired at last 
of his wandering life, and so deserted his tribe and 


returned to the solid comforts of his castle, and who, | 
at length one evening, was summoned from his | 
dinner-table to confer with a mysterious stranger at 


his gate, and at the end of the interview was found 


lying dead upon his own door-mat, stabbed to the | 


heart which had proved treacherous to his adopted 
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relations. A pleasanter specimen of familiar stories, 
and one which has the additional advantage of being 
authentic, is that which tells how the gipsy, Young, 
saved the life of his landlord, Captain Bennet, at the 
siege of Namur, and was in consequence given a long 
lease, the benefit of which is still enjoyed by his de- 
scendants, who are now tenants of the Marquis of 
Tweeddale. The following legend is of a sadder 
cast. Some years ago a young man in the middle 
class of society, a grave and decorous inhabitant 
of a quiet English country town, was fascinated 
by the grace and beauty of a young gipsy girl 
who now and then passed by his house. He found 
out where she lived, made acquaintance with her, 
and after a brief courtship asked her to marry 
him. For sometime she refused, telling him frankly 
that her line of life was different from his, that she 
had roving tastes which she would never be able 


| to overcome, and that she felt sure she never could 
|| make him as happy as he deserved to be. But he 


overruled all her objections, and so warmly pleaded 


| his cause that at length she yielded and accepted 
| him. The marriage took place and seemed des- 


tined to prove a happy one. Children were born 


| to the young couple, their fortunes prospered, all 
| appeared to be going on well. 


But at length 
the old restlessness came back upon her; the long- 
ing for a life of greater freedom seized her whole 
mind, and one day she disappeared, leaving behind 
her a letter to tell her husband why she had 
deserted him. For many years he waited patiently 


| for her return, but she never came back. It is 
| a sad story, a prose rendering of Mr. Matthew 





Arnold’s touching poem of “The Forsaken Mer- 
man.” Perhaps it was not merely her gipsy blood 
that made this strange wife and mother act in 
so unnatural a manner, but some twist in the 
character peculiar to the individual. She may have 
had some mental affinity with that middle-aged 
American gentleman who left his home one day 
and did not return for a dozen years, an interval 
which he spent in watching his wife from the 
windows of a house on the opposite side of the street. 
Anyhow, such conduct as hers is not by any means 
common, and many mixed marriages have turned 
out exceedingly well. Some of the best families in 
Virginia trace back their lineage to the Indian 
princess, Pocahontas, and there is good reason for 
supposing that a gipsy bride may sometimes deserve 
to be hailed by the family into which she marries. 
Some time ago a little gipsy girl, it is said, was | 
adopted by a benevolent lady, who brought her up | 
carefully and had her well educated. The child 
proved worthy of the kindness she received, and as | 
she grew older she became more and more dear to all 
who knew her. With increasing years came added 
grace and beauty, till she developed into most attrac- 
tive womanhood. Then she married, her husband | 
being a man of good family and position, and the 
union has thus far been a happy one. That it may | 
continue to be so all must hope, especially those who | 
are able to judge the gipsies without being in- 
fluenced by ordinary prejudices, and to recognise the | 
good qualities that really exist in the characters of | 
those generally maligned wanderers. 

W. R. S., RALSTON. 
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WE are all more or less familiar with the story of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus. But many of us may 
not have brought it home to ourselves as a personal 
thing—just as personal as if Christ had spoken the 
words in our own hearing, or had addressed them to 
us individually. Nor can we receive any good what- 
ever from the parable, any more than from the idlest 
gossip read in a newspaper, unless we are enabled 
by His grace to understand its r.eaning. 

On reading this remarkable story, there rises be- 
fore the imagination a splendid mansion, with outer 
gate and inner court, architectural embellishments, 
suites of apartments, elegant furniture, and all the 
accompaniments of servants and equipages. This is 
the house of “a certain rich man.”” We are not told 
his name, but wherever he lived, or whoever he was, he 
was well known. Tradesmen foundit profitableto have 
him as a customer, and were proud of being able to 
announce the fact to others. Those who were ambi- 
tious to be in good society, as it is called, were proud 


| of his acquaintance, and much gratified by a friendly 
greeting from him by the way. Young men rose 
| greatly in their own estimation when they could tell 





theiracquaintances that they visited this rich man,and | 
were received as guests at his table. ‘They loved to 
descant upon all they saw in his splendid mansion— 
how perfectly everything was done, how delicious 
were the wines, how superb the plate, how choice 
the cookery, how numerous and well-trained the 
servants, how, indeed, everything was in the first 
style. And Dives himself!—so refined in manner, 
so generous in his hospitality, so thoroughly the well- 
bred man of the world. To know this man, and call 
him by some familiar name, and be on easy terms 
with him, must needs have been a passport to the 
best society ofthe neighbourhood. And if any person 
expressed a hope that one to whom God had been 
so generous, and whom He had so richly endowed, 
was not unacquainted with his Maker, but thought of 
his latter end, and realized his responsibility for all 
this rank, and money, and influence,—nc doubt the 
pledged admirers of his excellences were ready to 
defend him against insinuations from “cant” and 
“hypocrisy.”” What right had any one to doubt 
that Dives was as good as needs be, and was sure 
of heaven? Could they point to any dishonourable 
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action he had ever done?—No. Did he not acquire 
his property fairly ?—Yes. Was there any sin in 
being rich ?—None. What “ priest” or “ Pharisee”’ 
would not partake of his cheer, and drink of his 
wine ?—Perhaps none. And if he chose to wear 
| costly robes of Tyrian dye, and fine linen of Egypt, 
and to fare sumptuously every day, what was wrong 
in all that? As for prayers and preachings, syna- 
gogue worship and temple service—these were be- 
tween a man’s own conscience and God. It might 
| be that he gave no money to objects of benevolence 
—that he had “ not confidence in those who managed 
this or that society ”—or “had too many other things 
to do with his money”—or “thought it very im- 
pertinent to be so frequently asked for subscriptions ” 
—or “‘ wished people would attend to their own busi- 
ness, and leave him alone””—but who could blame 
| him for doing with his own as he pleased ? “ Dives,” 
|| so his defenders always said, “‘ was neither greedy 
nor covetous, but a kind-hearted, gentlemanly man, 
who thoroughly enjoyed himself—and that was all!” 
|| Ves, indeed, that was all! 

And close beside the outer gate of this splendid 
|| mansion we see a man whose presence was a constant 
| evidence of suffering humanity. His name, strange 
to say, is preserved—Lazarus. 
|| sores—a loathsome sight. And these were exposed, 
'| for he was a pauper, for whom no provision had been 
made. He sat at the rich man’s gate, for it was a 
|| place of much concourse. Many of those who passed 
in and out were able to give him alms, and some, 
no doubt, did give of their abundance; while a few 
_ erumbs possibly fetl to him from the rich man’s 
table. But his kindest friends, after all, were the 
dogs that licked his sores ; for God’s kindness is so 
inexhaustible, that the very brutes are even made 
the ministers of it. And Lazarus sat there day by 
day, silent and alone, amidst the thronging and 
bustling of the great and gay—silent and alone, 
amidst all the revelry of the great mansion—silent 
and alone at night, with the stars overhead, and no 
companions but the dogs. 

No one was ambitious of the acquaintanceship 
| of Lazarus. How men would have smiled at the 
| idea of quoting his opinions, or of consulting his 
feelings or likings! Dives was somebody; but who 
was Lazarus? Who was he?—A beggar! Yes; 
but something more. “Behold, now are we the 
sons of God! It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” And, therefore, because it did not ‘“‘ appear” 
to the eye of sense, few, if any, perceived that 
Lazarus was a son of God, and an heir of heaven ; 
that beneath the rags were royal vestments; that he 
had a great sum in the bank—a treasure that waxed 
not old, eternal in the heavens ; that possessing no- 
thing, he had all things; and that not dogs, but 
angels ministered to him! For Lazarus knew God, 
of whom Dives was ignorant; and he trusted God 
amidst his poverty ; while Dives, amidst his riches, 
lived without Him. Dives worshipped self; Lazarus 
worshipped God! 

They both died—with what relative measure of pain 





He was covered with | 





or struggling we do not know. But, doubtless, the | 
death of the rich man was a much more memorable | 


affairthan that of the beggar. Therich man had heard 


of a future state of suffering or of happiness; yet | 
what preparation had he made to escape the one and | 
secure the other? Did he ever think it possible—if | 


he ever dared to think at all—that God would 
recognise him as a “faithful servant ?”’ 


(Good Words, Feb. 1, 1368, | 


But sick- | 


ness comes, and self-denial is forced upon him. How || 


sad to be prevented from going to this party, or 


from receiving that company ; to be confined to his |, 


house, and to his couch; to feel his pain and weak- 


ness increase ; to have, first the suspicion, then the | 
certainty, that he must leave his house, and go off | 
on the long, long journey !—oh! whither? And he | 
has no true friend to warn him, for he has selfishly | 
surrounded himself for years with those who are | 
selfish like himself, and who, therefore, see to | 
What- | 


making themselves agreeable to the last. 
ever they may say behind his back — whatever 
hard and unfeeling things—yet before himself they 
only say what is pleasing, to help him, forsooth, 


to be cheerful, and to banish gloomy thoughts of | 


death, of God, or of a future state, and “all that 
sort of thing.’ They rehearse the gossip of the 


day, the politics of the hour, the scandal of the | 
| town, or the state of trade, until, by-and-by, 


there is such weakness, and pain, and evident de- 
cay, that it is no longer pleasing to have anything 
to do with such suffering. At last, there is a 


hurrying to and fro—a sending for the physician, for | 


Dives is dying fast! 
where he lies dead and senseless as a sculptured 
stone. And no one in the house knows now what 
has become of him, if, indeed, any one cares to 
know. He had five brothers very much like himself. 
They see the body, and say, ‘This 7s our brother,” 
and talk low and soft, as if he still heard them. 
They speak of the evil things which he shunned, and 
of the kind things which he did. They remember 
how well and cheerful he was on such a day, only a 
few weeks ago; what he said to them the last time 
they met; how rapidly he had sunk ; or how well he 
had left his affairs. And these affairs give rise to a 
world of talk in the neighbourhood ; for Dives, his 
house, furniture, money, grand funeral, and noble 
sepulchre, are the staple of the conversation of the 
hour. But Dives—oh! miserable—where is he? 
What cares he for this babble now! 

Lazarus, too, isgone! He died, most likely, where 
he had sat—the dogs licking his silent face. Or he 
may have died in some lazar-house—God looking 
on, angels ministering, but the world caring not. Or 
it may have been in some dark hovel, the door of 
which being shut in the morning longer than usual, 
curiosity was excited, the house entered, and the old 
beggar found dead. His body’ was got rid of some- 
how or other, and no one thought any more about 


Then the mansion is silent, | 


him—unless it may haye been the new beggar, who | 
succeeded to his seat at the rich man’s gate, and was | 


glad of the preferment from a less profitable post. 
And so the world moved on. 





But while the streets 
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| were busy as ever,and men bought and sold, and 
|| made gain, as before the flood; and brothers, and 
sisters, and friends met, and talked about the dead, 
|| what a strange scene is taking place beyond the 
grave! 

There are many points of vast interest regarding 
| the other world involved in this story. But with- 
| out dealing with them, let us come at once to the 
fact Jesus here teaches, that a man like Dives is lost; 
for it is his character which is most dwelt upon, and 
is presented to us as a warning. He is lost, and his 
misery is represented as being very great. Now, 
| why was he lost >—what was it which destroyed his 
soul ?—what had he, what did he, which, in Christ’s 
| judgment, was so wicked that He selects him as a 
|| type of one most surely doomed to perdition? It 
|| needs no penetration to see that he is charged with 
| nothing the world calls criminal—such as theft, 
| dishonour, adultery, murder, or the like. This, in 
| itself, is remarkable. Nor can we believe that the 
possession. of riches was his crime. We are not 
| likely, in these days, to reach that measure of infi- 
| delity in Mammon. Dives is not even described as 
one who spent his substance in riotous living. For 
|| aught that is said of him, there was nothing in his 
|| house to offend the most delicate taste—nothing to 

obtrude itself offensively, even on the man of piety, 
|| who might visit it. He is described merely as a 
| rich man, clothed in purple and fine linen, faring 
|| sumptuously every day. Just so, outwardly; but 
| inwardly, what was his character? He lived to 
| himself, and not to God! His life is summed up in 
|| these terrible words: “Son, remember that thou 
in thy lifetime receivedst ti good things.’”’ There 
were things which he desired, and recognised as his 
good things, and he got them. He demanded from 
|| his father his portion of goods; and he got his por- 
tion—all he wished for. He wished health, he got 
it. He wished wealth, he got it. He wished purple 
and fine linen; and Tyre and Egypt were at his 
service. ' He wished splendid banquets, and earth, 
|| sea, and air combined to furnish them. He wished 
'| guests to gather round him to help him the better to 
| enjoy self, and to flatter self—guests in whose every 
smile, and obeisance, and expression of delight, he could 
|| see self reflected ; and troops of such were at his beck. 
|| He desired sleep, and sleep came ; a soft couch, and it 
was spread for him; an easy day of luxurious re- 
pose, and the slaves hushed the house in silence—no 
|| one disturbing him with the noise and toil of the 
weary world. ‘Son, remember!’”’ Go back to thy 
childhood, and follow up thy history from its earliest 
to its latest hour! Behold the scroll unfold itself 
| before memory and conscience—read it, examine it, 
| —hast thou not got all thy good things ? 
| thou hast had thy reward! 

Yes, his good things! But among the good things 
| longed for, prayed for, laboured for, there was no such 
| thing as likeness.to God, or meetness for eternity, or 
perfection in love, or deepening in humility, or out- 
| going of a large-heartedness to mankind, or living 
| for others; and so these things he never got, because 


Verily, 





he never wished for them. He desired only what 
earth and time could furnish ; these earth and time 
liberally gave. But one thing was quite forgotten 
and despised. Oh! horror of horrors! God was 
not in all his thoughts. The living God was not 
known, nor cared for, nor sought after. The very 
thought of God, Maker, Preserver, Governor, 
Father, was banished, as being out of harmony with 
the life he was living and enjoying. Dives was an 
ungodly man; and it mattered not what he wor- 
shipped ;—whether it was a god of the lowest lust, 
or of the most refined pleasure, if he did not serve 
and worship, as his supreme good, the only living 
and true God. Dives was a lover of pleasure more 
than a lover of God. He loved the world and the 
things of the world more than the Father. And 
thus he is not necessarily the representative of men 
very rich or very poor, but of all men who, whether 
rich or poor, are “not rich towards God.” Dives 
represents all men who think ‘life consists in the 
abundance of the things they possess,’’"—whether they 
really have this abundance, or only wish to have it, 
or curse God and forsake Him because they cannot 
have it. He represents a great class; and therefore 
it is well for us ‘to inspect him closely, to see that we 
are not following him in the broad way. 

Let me press this great question upon the reader: | 
What are your good things?—or what are ‘the ; 
things in the possession or enjoyment of which 
your life consists? Are they such things as death 
cannot touch?—such things as your soul will find 
on the other side of the gtave as well as on this P— 
such things as will prove good things millions of 
years hence as well asnow? Ah! be assured that 
nothing can satisfy the ever-living soul but its ever- 
living Creator—that he who seeks God as his 
eternal good, and who can be satisfied with nothing 
less, will surely find Him; and to such an one it 
never can be said, “Thou hast had thy good 
things;”’ but this will be said, “Thou Aast, and 
ever shalt have, Him who is goodness itself.” Hear 
the solemn words of the Apostle : “ They that will be 
rich fall into temptation, and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil; which while some coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows. Charge 
them that are rich in this world that they be 
not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but 
in the living God, who giveth us richly all things 
to enjoy; that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to com- 
municate ; laying up in store for themselves a good 
foundation against the time to come, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life,” for “this és life eternal, to 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent!’’ Oh! let us be able truly to 
say, “‘ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there 
is none on earth that I desire besides thee. My flesh 
and my heart faileth; but God is the strength of my 
heart, and my portion {or ever,” 
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To-morrow was to be my wedding-day. All my 
preparations were over, and I sat in our little 
monotonous drawing-room listless and unoccupied. 
To-morrow I should be free; no more restraint or 
dulness. I was impatient to begin this new life, and 
yet there was a vague trembling in my heart at the 
thought of its beginning. 

Aunt Hester had been packing my writing-case, a 
present from herself. 

“‘Ulla!”’—the silence had been so long that I 
started—“TI am going to do a very foolish thing, and, 
what is worse, I do it because I can’t resist impulse. 
I am going to give a girl who is to be married to- 
morrow a word of advice about the future.” 

Quiet, meek Aunt Hester turned mentor! I tried 
not to smile; still a half-smothered sigh came from 
the pale, pretty woman, before she spoke again. 

“You are a loving, true-hearted girl, Ulla, and 
you are going to marry an excellent husband, but— 
you must be patient with me, dear—you are too ex- 
acting, too impulsive, for your own happiness. Life 
is made up of tiny trifles; if you are wise, in even 
the least of these, you will yield your own will up to 
your husband’s guidance ; you will always trust him, 
dear, more than you love him.” 

“That would be impossible. I love him with all 
my strength. Faith cannot be greater than Love, 
Aunt Hester.” 

“Tf it is not, Love will make shipwreck.” 

My aunt spoke very earnestly. I was touched. 

This quiet Aunt Hester, who had kept house for 
us ever since I could remember, and whom I had 
accustomed myself to treat with a comfortable superi- 
ority—was it possible that she had been studying me 
quietly all these years, while I had been fancying 
| myself neither understood nor appreciated? For a 
| minute I stood in wonder, and then I saw Martin 
| at the little garden gate. I forgot my aunt’s words, 
and ran to meet him. 


I was always dissatisfied with myself and my own 
| acquirements, and yet, till I knew Martin, I despised 
the intellect of others. This was possibly caused, in 
some measure, by the fact of my isolation from com- 
panions of my own age; I had not even a cousin. 
The only girls I could ask to be bridesmaids were 
our clergyman’s daughters, and with them I had not 





one idea in common. A?’ least I thought them so 
silly that I never cared to be with them. Even to | 
Aunt Hester I only talked about my dress—she could | 
not have understood me. 

My father was different, and he was always kind, | 
| but then he never seemed to remember that I was 
in the room with him. He left home early, and came 
| back late. On Sunday, one or other of his anti- | 
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One spring day he told me if I chose to call for 
him at two o’clock he would take me to the*British |! 
Museum. It was a change, rather than a treat. I | 
loved books passionately, but I had grown up among 
worm-eaten folios, and MSS., and elderly folk, till I 
loathed everything that had a musty air about it. 
I wanted to lead a more active life, to be with warm- 
blooded creatures nearer my own age —something 
that would sympathize. 

Some one was coming out of the Museum as we 
went up the steps. I felt my father stop and shake | 
hands, but I did riot look up. I was sure it was a 
dreary old book-worm. 

“Ursula, this is my friend Mr. Stonehouse. He is | 
good enough to offer to take you through the gal- 
leries while I look out a date I want.” 

I hated strangers, and I looked round, half shy, 
half impatient, at this arrangement. 

Mr. Stonehouse was so tall that I had to look up to | 
him, but my eyes drooped again.’ I was startled by 
his open look of surprised admiration. I found my- || 
self stealing another glance at his dark, earnest eyes. || 
I was afraid, but deeply interested. \} 

“ Good-bye for the present,” said my father; “we | 
can meet here again at six o’clock.’’ 

That afternoon stands out brightly still in memory. || 
I was shy and brusque, but he soon set me at ease, || 
for he diverted my attention from myself to all the: || 
wonders of the place. At last he said, “It is five || 
o’clock ; we have only just time to see the library.” 

I hardly believed it could be so late, 
been so happy. 
ever. 

I did not speak to my father all the way home- 
When I got there, I went straight to the looking- || 
glass to see what had moved Mr. Stonehouse’s ad- 
miration. 

I believed I had remarkable dark eyes, but I had || 
always considered myself too pale to be pretty. I || 
saw a new face as I looked: glowing cheeks that | 
made my eyes radiant—even my lips looked redder 
and fuller as they pouted in shame at this sudden | 
new fit of vanity. But I soon forgot self; I could | 
only think of my father’s new friend. 

Very soon he found his way down to Alpha Ter- 
race ; strangely soon, as it seemed to me, he asked me: 
if I could love him well enough to become his wife. 

I had loved him ever since I first saw him, but he 
was so much older—such a strong self-control 
mingled with the sweetness in his voice, that I dared 
not own my love, though I told him I would marry 
him. \ 

It is possible that if our engagement had lasted 


I wished that day would go on for || 


the six months which had at first been planned, we | 
might have grown more intimate, but one day my 


| quarian friends dined with us, and they talked of the | father asked me if I should object to be married that 


deluge, and Sanchoniathon, and the like. His holidays | 
he spent either in the library of the British Museum, | 
or in the State Paper Office. 


day three weeks. 
“Martin might have asked me himself,’ I said, 


| wilfully. 











I had never || 
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“ Martin has nothing todo with it. Ibelieve your| It may be a delusion, it may be that each young 

| aunt and I may have to go abroad for a time, and it | wife thinks herself unusually and singularly blessed, 

is better that you should be settled first.” | but it seems to me as if the first few weeks of my 
I was very much mortified ; it seemed to me that | married life were dearer, more full of joy than falls 

I was forced on my husband ; but he was so glad and | to the lot of many. ' 

happy when he came in the evening, that I could | I still feared my husband, and yet I now know he 

not cherish this idea, | even then loved me as men rarely love. I loved him 
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“ Ursula, this is my friend, Mr. Stonehouse.” 





passionately, but I was shy of showing this love ; “T want you to call on Harriet Donald to-day, my 
{ was afraid he should think me silly. darling,’ Martin said. 

| Wewere about a month in our own home. My I had still the nervous shyness which had made me 
| father and Aunt Hester had gone to Italy. My | shrink from changes all my life, and besides this, I 
| father had been sent there on some scientific mis- | had taken a dislike to Miss Donald when she called 
| Sion, and he was as helpless as a child without Aunt | on me. She was a cousin of Martin’s—older than he 
Hester’s devoted care. Better if she had shared this | was; a dignified, self-possessed, handsome woman, | 


with me, and thus had roused me from my incessant | with whom I had felt strangely shy and awk- || 
worship of self | ward. 
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“T cannot go alone,” I said; “indeed I can’t. If 
you left the Museum an hour earlier, you could go 
with me.”’ 


| hardly used. My husband looked just a little grave, 
but he answered me pleasantly. 

“ T must work extra hard after such a long holi- 
day.” 

I said a few vehement words, my face flushed 
scarlet, I was beside myself. 

Only for a moment; then I flung myself on my 
knees. 

“Can you forgive me ?”’ I sobbed. “Don’t leave 
off loving me for this wild, wayward temper.” 

He stooped down to kiss me. 

“No fear of that, my darling; but you wrong 
yourself, and me, too, by such impulsiveness. I 
scarcely knew you were angry with me, so I have 
nothing to forgive deserving sue sweet humility.” 
He drew one hand softly away from my penitent 

| kisses, and stroked my hair. 

My vehement, exacting natare:was not satisfied. 

“Tf Martin loved me as: I love him,’ I thought, 
| “he would know all my moods by instinct; he must 

have been conscious that I wasangry.” 

But still I was anxious: t» prove my penitence by 
obedience. I resolved tocallion Miss Donald. 

She received me very kindly. I saa. that. she was 
| older, far less handsome than im my first shy vision 
| I had made her outta. be, but I kmew I could never 
make a friend of liex:. She was-se-ealm, so sensible: 
Once, for a moment;,I was led away by her ques- 
tion to describe a: mountaim pass I had! seen in Seot- 
land—for we hadigoneto the Highlands after ourmar- 
riage—and I let myself go into one of the rhapsodies 
I only indulged in when with Martin. She smiled: 
it seemed to me im a superior pity for my romance. 
From that moment I lated her. Martin had praised 
her so much that IP knew she must be clever. Clever! 
yes, that was the word for her. A managing, clever 
woman, withoutone:spark of imagination to enlighten 
her about me. 


my manner chilled her, for she only held my hand 


parted. She said very quietly— 

‘Good-bye, Ursula. I hope we may be good 
friends ; if you make Martin happy we must be. You 
must not be angry with me if I say that you are 
singularly blessed in your husband.” 

I was ruffled, angry, and sore, with a feeling made 
up of conscious unworthiness and a pride that asserted 
itself over all. 

“ As if I don’t know Martin much better than she 
does. She plainly thinks I’m not half good enough 
for him. Of course I’m not; but then it is not plea- 
sant to be told so by his cousin.”’ 

I had yet to learn the difference between a true 
| and false humility. 

My husband thanked me tenderly when he came 
| home, but I was very silent. 
“You don’t tell me anything about this visit.” 





' existence—the: chrysalis af my; heing; 


She had: kissed’ me-when I entered ; but I suppose | 


and looked searchingly at me for a moment as: we- 








| Dinner was over, and we were sitting in the waning || 
| light. 
| you to be friends.” 
I spoke hastily, for I felt very much vexed, very | 


“How did you get on with Harriet? I want 


I felt almost as angry as I had felt in the morning. | 


| Was this woman for ever to breed discord ? 


“ Friends ! 
mother!” 
He paused before he answered, and it seemed to | 
me there was a touch of reproof in his words when | 
they came. | 
“You have had a great loss in your Aunt Hester, 1 
my darling. Iam quite ignorant of household mat- \ 
ters, and I think Harriet can be very useful to you. | 
Tam not doubting your skill, but housekeeping will | 
not come by instinct; and, Ulla, you will be more 
useful and happy through your life if you master 
these: little details at the outset.” | 
He stopped and waited for my answer, but I could 
not speak. | 
The fear that had tormented me was true, then. | 
He wished’ me: to become a mere commonplace wo- | 
man-—a. good mistress of a household, like od 


She is old enough to be my 


Donaldi. Hie reeognised none of the higher nature 
which. I had been vain enough to, faney had attracted 
him to, ms:. 

Life wassindeed' a mockery! |} 

Ever sinee I could think, Dhad been telling myself | 
that. I lived) a:life apart, beeause no one:could under- | 
stand such wild, deep,, passionate: feelings as minc | 
were. But then thatt liad! sesmed a mere stage of | 
Some day I | 
should emerge free andi wingedi into tiie sunshine of | 
a love that sympathized with every throb of my 
heart.. Andithat had lappened. I had emerged into | 
what seemed to me tlie: fulness: of happiness, for a 
brief instant—but it wasover. My wings—the sym- | 
bols of my freedom—were gone already; and by what | 
power had they been takem away? Mot by a cold | 
reserve, or a harsh tyranny; but by the closer slavery 
of unappreciative affection. “Oh! it isno exaggera- 
tion,” my heart cried out imits:anguish,, “ to call life 
amockery! Is not its outward! seeming here per- 
fect? My house is all I could wish for; my husband 
is: fond. and: kind; and what am. I ?—his plaything, 
his: little friend, not the gifted creature I know myself | 
to-be—the idol of his»worship:”” Itseemed to me he | 
was like a child finding a.diamondiand prizing it for 
the qualities of a bit of crystal, His next words 
forced me to speak. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





9” 


“You don’t agree ?’’ There was a strange tremor || 
in his voice, but I was too full of self to heed the | 
pain I might be causing. It seemed to me that it || 
was in vain to struggle. I had a good husband, and || 
I must be content with mere affection. 

*T agree to everything you wish,” I said. ‘“ Thave 
no doubt it is good to learn housekeeping young.” 

It was too dark for him to see my face. 

TI fancied he would pursue the subject, and I got || 
up nervously and rang the bell for lights. 

About a week afterwards Miss Donald came to | 
dinner. 

I do not know what spirit possessed me, but I 
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| . , | 
laughed and talked with a flightiness that was not at 


all like my natural manner. I contradicted Martin 
and teazed him in a silly, pert way. I was angry 
with myself while I did it, but when I saw Miss 
Donald look serious and reproving, I felt glad, and said 
something still sillier. 

Martin took no notice, but after I had spoken very 


flippantly to his cousin he talked entirely to her; he | 


scarcely addressed me again till she was going away. 
Then when she offered to say good-bye— 

“No, Harriet, I shall see you home. Don’t sit up 
for me, Ulla,” he said, and he kissed me. ‘ You are 
quite tired now.” 

I stood where they left me in the drawing-room. 
I could not cry; my heart swelled till it seemed to 
choke me. All my happiness was gone, and how 
short it had been! Since that last talk with my hus- 
band, it seemed to me as if a great gulf had sprung 
between us. 


his love was for me. 
him all, and open my whole heart to him, and ask 
him to satisfy this craving misery which it seemed 
| to me would kill me. 
entirely; if Harriet Donald was‘his ideal of a 


woman, then if I wished to keep his love, I must 


maintain a calm outward semblance. I must never 
let him know the vehement unregulated creature he 
had so ignorantly taken to wife. 

I pretended to be asleep when my husband came 
| back. 
At breakfast he seemed very serious, and I felt in 
| constant terror lest he should speak of my conduct 
|| towards his cousin, but he did not. 
“No doubt they talked it over last night,’’ I said, 
| “and settled that I was a foolish child not worth 
noticing.”’ 
| Thad always had the gift of verse-writing ; and now 
|| it relieved me to pour out all my sorrows on paper 
|| —to represent myself as a high-minded spiritual 
| being chained to an unsympathizing nature, and yet 
| one whom, with a strange perversity, I loved. 
| Isometimes asked myselfin what my love consisted, 
|| for a perceptible restraint had come between me 
| and my husband. 
| We were at breakfast one morning about a week 
after his walk home with his cousin, and he pushed 
an open letter towards me. It was in a cramped ille- 
| gible hand. 
*T can’t make it out,” I said; ** what is it?”’ 
‘Well, it amounts to this, a party of savants, old 


I loved him more passionately than | 
ever, at least I thought so; but I knew now what | 
Once I felt tempted to tell 


But this might alienate him | 


He looked at me so intently that I felt frightened. | 
| Was he going to ask the reason of this change that 
had come over me? 

“T will not go if you ask me to stay, Ulla.” 

His voice was very gentle, but I fancied there was | 
a constraint in it. He would stay against his will to | 
please me—so my perversity construed his words. 

“Oh no, I should like you to go, you will have so 
much to tell me when you come home.” 

I spoke lightly and laughed. I was surprised to 
hear a most unmistakable sigh from Martin, but he 
did not say anything. 

It was the evening before he started; he was to 
leave home at six o’clock the next morning, so 
I could not go with him to the station to see him 
off,—at least he said I myst not. 

There was a strange silence between us ; in every 
pause it seemed to me that something must be said; 
that we could not part in this cold, unnatural manner. 
I felt thoroughly false, my heart full of burning love, 
yet my face masked by a shallow smile. 

His preparations were all complete. 
candle and was going up-stairs. 

He came up to me, took the light from my hand, | 
and then held. the hand in his. 

“ Ulla,”’—there was such a sadness in his voice that | 
my forced cheerfulness nearly gave way—“I want 
| to tell you something I have arranged; till to-day I 
| was not sure if it could be done, or I would have told 
you sooner. I cannot feel easy in leaving you quite 
| alone, my dear child ; Harriet will come to-mcrrow, 
| and stay till my return.” 
| No, I could not endure this; I might be a child, 
| but I could be trusted alone. 

“T had much rather be without Miss Donald, 
| thank you 
| He stopped my words, kissing me. 

** Don’t be wayward, dearest ; remember we are 
| parting; if it makes me happier to feel that I leave 
you with some one more responsible than servants, 
surely you will not dislike it, Ulla. One other thing 
I will say.. Lately, I do not know why,—it may be 
from my fault,—a something, I scarcely know what | 
to call it, has come between us; when I return we 
must try and begin again better. Good night, my 
darling wife.”” He strained me in such a fond warm 
clasp that I could not say another word against his 
cousin’s visit; but I was not reconciled to it. 





I lit my 


“Indeed, Ursula, you must wait till you have | 





friends of mine, are at issue on a disputed point which 
| it is believed I can settle; but in the first place I shall 
| have to go to Scotland, and I may be detained away 
a fortnight. I cannot well take you with me, for 
the friend with whom I am to stay is a bachelor, and | 
there will be all these men of science there every day. | 
| Lam afraid you would find yourself uncomfortable.”* | 

“It could not be thought of,’ Isaid. He evidently | 
did not want me—was tired of me already—but yet 
I could not helpa slight appeal; “ But must you go, | 
Martin?” 


written to your husband—you cannot refuse to wait | 
a few hours for his consent.” 

Miss Donald spoke in a very formal cut-and-dried | 
fashion. No wonder. I had treated her with such 
utter coldness during the week which had passed 
since Martin’s departure, that I wonder she did not 
hate me. 

“ His consent!” I spoke haughtily. “One would 
think Martin an absolute tyrant. I could not hear 
from him in less than forty-eight hours; before that 
my aunt may die alone, without an Englishwoman 
near her.”’ 









































| your welfare. 
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“T was not thinking of any tyranny on Martin’s 
part,” she said slowly, “but if you were my wife, 
you should not go to Rome at this time of year; it 
is most unhealthy. I have known persons to suffer 


| during a life-time from rashly prolonging their | 


residence at this season, when all who can do so 


| leave Rome.” 


“My father would not send for me if I incurred 
any risk. Travellers’ tales,’ I said loftily, “are pro- 


| verbially exaggerated.” 


She flushed, but she did not answer directly. 
“You think me presuming and interfering, Ursula, 


| but Martin placed you in my charge when he went 


away; try and believe that I am thinking only of 
It is very sad for you, I can well 
believe, but it seems to me that Mr. Dillon was 
half beside himself when he wrote that letter—he 


| was in no state to calculate risk ; and, my dear child” 
| —she smiled down into my hardening face—* you 
| have a duty to your husband as well as to your 
|| father.’ 


This was too much. My father wrote to tell me 


| that on the day on which they had intended to 


leave Rome, Aunt Hester had been seized with 
paralysis, and lay now between life and death. He 
begged Martin to spare me at once; he gave me 
exact directions how to travel; evidently he did not 
dream of a refusal. 

“Miss Donald, I do not consider that I am placed 
under your charge ; my husband trusts me fully ; if he 
did not trust me ’’—I felt my eye flash as I spoke—“I 
would not remain with him as his wife. I shall 
start this afternoon ; but I shall write to Martin first, 
and send him my father’s letter; he will not blame 
my journey ”’—then, provoked by the expression of 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





grave displeasure I saw in her eyes, I said flippantly, | 


“Tf he does, I can’t help it.” 
She only interfered once more, and that was to 
urge me to take a maid with me. 


‘No, indeed, I should not think of incurring so | 


useless an exyiense. 
be waited on, Miss Donald, and I will not begin now.” 
T left her and finished my packing—my brain in a 


whirl of grief, and anxiety, and indignation. 


I travelled so fast, night and day, that I saw little 
on my route. Even the first glimpse I caught of 
Rome itself, though it stirred and swelled my heart 
with a full tide of associations and emotions, failed to 
impress me as it would have done at another time. 


I was thinking of Aunt Hester, and I was soon | 


beside her. 


She lay on her bed white and still. I | 


fancied she recognised me, and when I kissed her | 
poor drawn mouth, it seemed to me that my kiss was | 


faintly given back; but she gave no other token. 1 


felt thankful I had come ; my father came in presently 


—he looked years older. 


**T knew it was you, Ursula; you are a dear good | 


child.”” He burst into tears. 


Learned as he was, he | 


spoke no Italian, and could not make himself under- | 


stood; it was indeed well that he had sent for me. 


Ihave not been brought up to || 





Martin had written on his first arrival in Scotland. || 
IT had felt secretly wounded at his subsequent silence, || 
and now I looked half with anxiety, half with de- | 
fiance, for his reply to my hasty leave-taking ; but no | 
letter came, even though I wrote to annourice my | 


safe arrival. I was strangely weaned from him; 
my father and Aunt Hester filled all my thoughts. 
I watched beside her for ten days. She fell asleep 
at last so gently, so peacefully, that I did not know 
at what moment the spirit really passed away. 

K. 8. MACQUOID. 





THE PAST AND THE FUTURE: 


Tuerz are two different strains running through 


| the Bible, as there are through human life, as to the 


prospect of the world and of each individual soul. 
One seems to regard everything as fixed beforehand 
—foretold by prophets and sages, or guided by 
general laws which shall not be broken. Encouraged 
by passages of this kind in Scripture, encouraged 
also by many experiences and many tendencies of 
the world, there have arisen great philosophers and 
sreat theologians who have dwelt exclusively on this 
side of the question, and built up systems which can- 
not fail to attract respect from their consistency and 
their conformity with so much that we see, and know, 
and feel around us. And some have gone even 
further than this, and have ventured to fix the exact 


| year in which this or that event in the future history 


of the world will take place, nay, even the exact year 
—sometimes the very year in which we lived—when 


| the world will come to an end. But, on the other 
| side, there are other passages of Scripture, and other 


feelings of the heart and conscience, which speak 





THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY 1867. 


quite a different language, which tell us that in the 

human soul there is a will and a thought that is able 
to contend against circumstances, that the choice be- 1 
tween good and evil is still in our hands, that free- 
dom and not necessity is the atmosphere in which 
we all live, and move, and have our being, that no 
prophecy or decree is so fixed but that by man’s re- | 


pentance and God’s justice it can be reversed. 





| 


! 


} 
| 
{ 


| 


“Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed,” * || 
is the law which seems to be laid down on one side, | 
and yet it is followed by the gracious words, “ God | 
repented of the evil that He said that He would do | 


unto them, and He did it not.” + 
and not live,” { was the stern announcement to the 
king of Judah, yet it had hardly escaped the pro- 
phet’s lips before it was retracted—‘“‘I have heard 
thy prayer, I have seen thy tears, I will add unto 
thy days fifteen years.”’ § 





t+ Verse 10. 
§ Verse 5. ~ 


* Jonah iii. 4. 
¢ Isaiah xxxviii. 1. 











“Thou shalt die | 
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That very prediction, just referred to, which was 
so confidently uttered some years ago, how has it 
been fulfilled in fact ? how is it met by our Lord’s 
|| own words? Often as it has been foretold that this 
| or that year would be the end of the world, or, 
|| if not the end, a crisis so awful as to be like 
the end, no year has, within our own memory, 
|| been so positively fixed upon as the year 1867. 
As far back as November, 1859, it was believed 
|| by many excellent persons—and the utmost pub- 
licity was given to their belief—that in the year 
1867 would take place the disappearance of Mahom- 
medanism, the return of the Jews to Palestine, with 
Jerusalem for their capital, the disappearance of the 
Papacy, a general European war, in which France 
and Russia were to be combined against England, 
ending in ‘“‘a great and sanguinary battle;” the 
“close of this dispensation, and the eve of the mil- 
lennial rest ;”’ the conversion of the world to Chris- 
tianity, “the restoration of all things,’ “ the 
baptism of the earth,”’ and “the regenesis of nature.” * 
The year in which these great events were expected, 
has now closed, and not one of them has been accom- 
plished. Nay, even more: though a year of much 
anxiety, it was not marked by any such general 
crisis as befell Europe three hundred years ago at 
the Reformation, or eighty years ago at the French 
Revolution of 1789, or even twenty years ago in the 
lesser Revolution of 1848, or even last year in the great 
battle which decided the fateof Germany. For our- 
selves, indeed, it was anxious enough, but even these 
perils we must not exaggerate, and when 1867 passed 
away, it had not brought any one of these difficulties 
to such a crisis as will leave its stamp on the year 
itself. 

The failure of these predictions, uttered, no doubt 
in good faith, and with the best intentions, is but 
one more proof added to the long experience which 
eighteen centuries of disappointed expectations have 
lent to the truth of our Lord’s words, “Of that 
day or of that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels of heaven, no, nor the Son of man.” He 
himself who knew what was in man, and who spoke 
as never man spake, who came forth from the 
Father, and went to the Father, He has told us 
that of “ the times and the seasons,” and “ of that day 
and hour,’ He knew nothing. Let us not be wiser 
than His ignorance. Let us not deny His ignorance 
in order to justify our own presumption. We know 
not the day of His coming to judge the world. We 
know not the day of His coming to judge ourselves. 
In that uncertainty, in that ignorance, we must 
work, as cheerfully and as courageously, as if we 
could forecast that future which God in his mercy 
has kept from us. 

Again, there are two other strains, also to be 
found both in the Bible and in human thought, as 
to the ultimate tendency of human affairs. Is it 
towards corruption or towards perfection? There 





* I have quoted these several predictions from a well- 
known pamphlet which appeared in November, 1859. 








are passages of Scripture which seem to speak 
of the world as growing worse and worse, “ iniquity 
abounding, and the love of many waxing cold ;”’ and 
there are moments of depression when we are in- 
clined to think only of those passages, and our 
gloom is increased by the thought of the good and 
the wise snatched away when the most needed; by 
the ever-multiplying load of care and grief; by the 
recurrence of startling and dreadful crimes; by the 
revival of obstinate prejudices, and of fantastic follies 
or weaknesses that seem to spring up again, when we 
thought that they were dead and gone for ever. And, 
on the other hand, there are passages of Scripture 
which speak of the final restitution and regeneration 
of the world, and there are sanguine spirits who look 
forward year by year und age by age, without doubt 
or wavering, to the progress of all towards happiness, 
and of the triumph of good over evil; who think of 
“the works of the Lord in the years that are gone, 
and of His wonders of old time,” and so draw hopes 
of unfailing comfort for the years that are yet to 
come. 

Now, it is amidst these conflicting streams of 
thought—amidst the discouragement of the one and 
the encouragement of the other—that these words of 
our Lord come in: * When the Son of man cometh, 
shall He find faith in the earth?” * He had been 
speaking of the effect which could be produced even 
on the hardest human heart, and therefore still more 
on the just order of the long-suffering Judge of all, 
by the strong, persevering entreaty and exertion of 
the eager, energetic, self-forgetting prayer, and 
steadfast determination of man. He had put in the 
strongest form the superhuman power of the human 
will. And then He asks the question, ‘ When the 
Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 

It would be rash to say precisely what these mys- 
terious words signify. Yet, perhaps, it is not un- 
reasonable—at any rate, it will give to our thoughts 
a useful direction—if we take them, according to the 
sense put upon them in a powerful appeal of a 
famous preacher of France—as meaning just what 
they appear to mean, neither more nor less.t 

“‘The world,” he says, “is free, and will perish, 
according as it wishes or wills. It may end like a 
saint, it may end like a sage, it may end like a 
sinner; perhaps even like one of those useless and 
insignificant souls which God alone can judge. 
There is no article of faith to determine this. Our 
Saviour, if we rightly understand these words, sim- 
ply states the problem without solving it. When 
the Son of Man vometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth 2” Shall He, or shall He not? That is the 
question. He leaves it in doubt. He who was not 
afraid to say of Himself that He knew not the day 
and the hour when the world would end, was not 
afraid, and we need not be afraid to say it with 





* Luke xviii. 8. 

+ The Pére Gratry of the Cratoire, in Paris, one of the 
very few theologians of learning in the Roman Catholic 
Charch of France. I quote from his work on education. 
entitled, Les Sources. 
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| Him, that we know not what will be the state of the | great French Revolution, for example, may have been 


world when that day and hour arrives. 
often, God’s way is in thesea, and His path in the great 


| waters, and His footsteps, whether as they go or 


| come, are not known. 


| often is. 
| be the stay and support of life. 


‘“‘ He leaves us in doubt, but 
then it is a doubt which, unlike common doubt, 
instead of enervating us, ought to quicken us as with 
an electric shock.’”” We sometimes think that un- 
certainty or suspense is the worst evil of life. So it 
But there is an uncertainty which may 
“Tt may be, that 
on the face of this earth, as the fruit of so many 


| tears and struggles, good will triumph at last, and 


the will of God be done on earth as it is in heaven; 


| and that the history of mankind shall finish by a glo- 





rious harvest. And it may be also that all shall 
finish by a barrenness like that of the withered fig- 
tree; that as we see men, exhausted with debauchery, 


and lost in folly or madness, die before their time, | 
so also the world may die before its time, exhausted | 


and lost in like manner in debauchery, folly, or 
madness, or that virtue and justice shall be van- 
quished and retire into the bosom of God, loathing 
the earth which has refused to yield its fruit.” “ For 
myself,” the preacher adds, “I know not which of 
these two will take place. I know one thing only, 
that the human race is free, and may finish accord- 
ing to its own will. I know that you, I, each one 
of us, may lend our movement and our weight to the 
movement of decline, which carries us down the 
precipice, or may, in the name of God and in union 
with Christ, labour to save the world, and to set 


right, at this very moment, the direction of our age, 
| of our history, of ourselves.” 


So then let us each put this question to himself, 
not as a ground for despair—not as a ground for 


| over-confidence— but as a ground for hope, and 


for fear, for exertion, for energy, for {may we not 
say) an eager never-dying interest in that great 


| struggle which is in a thousand forms like some 


mighty tale or drama unfolding itself in the world, 
and in our own souls: When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall He or shall He not find faith on the 
earth—shall He or shall He not find it in our- 


selves ? 


| under God, upon our own exertions. 
| the world at large. 





The answer is the same in both cases. It depends, 
And firet in 
Even here, it is in many ways 
evident that faith—faith in goodness, faith in God, 
faith in Christ—is maintained by the exertions and 
by the examples of individual characters. There 
may be a general tendency of an age or country, 
which it is almost impossible for any single man, 
however good or great, to resist ; but it very rarely 
happens that he cannot influence or direct it. Strike 
out the names of even only a few in European history, 
and how different would it have been! How com- 
pletely did those few men hold, under God, the des- 
tinies, the faith of the future in their hands! How 
fatally do we miss their presence, when they are not 
there; how clearly do we even seem to see what 
would have happened had they been with us! The 


Here, as 


an irresistible movement, the effect of causes far back 
could be reached and controlled by no one. 


result if there had been a strong hand and a sincere 
heart to guide and moderate the events which were 


the meanest of human passions ! How deep an impress 
has been left on our own time by the steady deter- 
mination of even a few powerful and upright wills— 
felt everywhere, even after they have been removed 
from amongst us, felt often when least expected, felt 





by their absence even more than by their presence, 
| felt in the thousand nameless threads of institutions 

and movements and better thoughts which wind them- 

selves round their names! A good example is not 
| easily lost, its effects continue after the life itself 
mcuntain top after the sun is gone down. How 
sunset splendours, there is yet a second glow, an 
after-glow that comes out when the first one has passed 
away? The name ofthe martyr who died despised and 
rejected, reviving again, centuries later, for the en- 
couragement of the faith of some future age—a sage 
or saint, or hero, in his own time, often misunderstood, 
who might have thought that he had done nothing, 
and had passed away after a fruitless struggle, yet 
reanimating the faith of new generations—words 


will, even from the grave, to triumph over death, 
and bear fruit a hundredfold. 

And when we think of this general course of the 
world at large—when we think of the special causes 
for despondency or anxiety that we, in our time and 
country, may have at this moment—-still, let no one 
think himself exempted from the responsibility of 
promoting or diminishing the general sum of human 
happiness, wisdom, and goodness, which the Son of 
man shall find or not find when He cometh. The more 
we are impressed by the amount of human folly, 
and sin, and misery, by the fear of coming changes, 
by the loss of former helps to good, by the increasing 
pressure of care and sorrow, the more we ought, 
each in our stations, to be stimulated to wakefulness 
and exertion. It has been sometimes thought, with- 
out embarking on those curious speculations of which 
we spoke at first, that the world itself is waxing old, 
and its resources diminishing—that we are living in 
the latest period of the world’s history, and no other 
races of men remain likely to perform what we have 
neglected, or to restore what we have ruined. Now, 
if this should indeed have any ground,* or even if 
we should in any degree seem to be approaching 
a crisis, or the last crisis of our own country, 





* Arnold’s “ Lectures on Modern History,” pp. 30, 31. 














in the history of the nation, which when it came | 
Yet | 
still, even there, how far other might have been the |) 


during its wildest crisis left tothe mere ebb and flow of || 


is gone, as the glow of the sunset continues on the |, 


often has it happened, indeed, that, as in those || 





like those of St. Paul, speaking from ages, and re- | 
awaking to life at the time when they were most 

needed—words of old times which acquire new mcan- 
ing from living men and living circumstances—all | 
these are so many proofs of the power of the human | 
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|or of its chief institutions,* then, indeed, the 


| the whole. 


interest of our Lord’s question has indeed be- 
come intense, and the importance of not wasting 
the time still left to us may well be called in- 
calculable. It has been said that in the siege 
of Lucknow every single person felt himself 
animated to almost superhuman exertions, by 
the reflection that on the vigilance of each single 
man, woman, and child, at their several posts, 
depended the safety of the whole fortress. What 
was said of the besieged city here becomes @oulihy 
true; for when an army’s last reserve is brought 
into action, every soldier knows that he must do 
his duty to the very utmost; if he cannot win 
the battle now, it will ‘be lost. If we, or even 
our children, are the last reserve of the world, or 
of our country, its fate may be said ‘to lie am our 
hands. God’s work on earth, or in England, will 
be left undone if it is not done by us. What a 
burden to us of glory or of shame; what long 
avenue of darkness or of light! 

But whatever may be the difficulty of tracing ‘the 
effect of individual characters on the past career wf 
the world, there is no difficulty in tracing it im ‘the 
humbler and smaller circles, with which all alike 
are connected, and which together go to make mp 
In these, no doubt also, there are @ir- 
cumstances against which it is impossible to con- 
tend. But to a large extent, the personal qualities 


| of individuals are carried on and reproduced in ‘the 


| souls of those with whom they have been brought into 


| contact. 
'| meditation with one of the best and purest of all the 
|| characters of heathen antiquity—Marcus Aurelius— 
|| to reflect on the various gifts which he had gained 
| from this or that person whom he had known in life. 


It was a favourite subject of thankful 


| The sense of these obligations is, in fact, one of the 


|| loved on earth. 


proofs, or at least one of the illustrations, of our 
immortal union with those whom we have seen and 
Their spirits have become part of 
ourselves, we have become partof them. With their 
resurrection we rise, with our future existence theirs 


| . " . , 
|| also is bound up. Each of us have received, if we 


| look back over the past, parts of our own character 
| from those who have gone before us, and we 
may be quite sure that those who come after us will 


|| receive parts of their character from us. 


On us, 
therefore, and on what we do, hangs the answer 
to the question, Shall the Son of man, or shall He 
not, find faith in us and in those who are immediately 


* See Mr. Carlyle, on “Shooting Niagara,” in Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine. August, 1867. 


dependent upon us? And let us not say that our 
characters are so fixed that we cannot change them, or | 
that they have only been confirmed in their grooves | 
| by thellapse of years. It may be so—it may be that 
the freghness of childhood, and the growing aspira- | 
| tions of youth, and the recollections of early affec- | 
| tions and early griefs, will be crushed by the cares | 
| and selfishness of the surrounding world, and of our 
stiffening and hardening natures. But it may also || 
‘be that they will be constantly changed and renewed 
by each new sphere and ordinance of life. It may be 
that the character which began life with but a slight 
regard to veradity may by the very experience of ad- 
vancing years become impressed with the value of 
truth. It may be that the coarse and sensual mind 
may by bitter experience learn the inestimable happi- 
| ness of pure and refined affection. It may be that the 
| narrow heart and ‘the indolent mind may, under the 
| pressare of unusual vicissitudes, open to wider, 
| larger sympathies. At any rate do not let us despair 
| of ourselves. Iset us take courage, for we do not 
know till we have tried what power a courageous 
will can exercise over all who come in contact with 
it. Let us not think that our education is finished, 
or that the imcrease of our immortal spirits stops 
with this or that year of our development. 
“ Eternal youth has no such fears, 
But freshening still with seasons past, 
The old man clogs our earlier years, 
But simple childhood comes at last.” 

Shall the Son of man when He cometh find faith 
| upon the earth? ‘Let us say, “On the earth at | 
large, we know not—we hope that He will—we | 
trust that He will;” but let us say also, “In our 
| own souls, in our own immediate circles— Yes. | 
He shall—He will.” He will find it if we will. 
He shall find the goodness in us, if we, with 
His help, are determined that He shall find it. 
Let us resolve that He shall find something at 
the end of 1868 that is worth finding. The year 
1867 has passed away without bringing any of 
those great dispensations to the race of mankind 
which were fondly expected from it. But it will 
not have passed away from us in vain, if any one 
has been roused by his own experience in it, to be 
more drawn towards geod, and away from evil, if | 
he has Jaid hold on some new truth, trampled | 
under foot some old inveterate habit of sin, made 
some new friend who will be his support and stay, | 
found his way to performing some old duty better 
or some new duty altogether. If this be so, we may | 
face with happier hope the year that is before us. 











A. P. STANLEY, 
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DISCIPLESHIP. 


Wuat is God’s will ?—that I may go 
And do it now, in hope 

That light will rise and spread and flow 
As deed enlarges scope. 


There is no need to search the book 
To know my duty clear ; 

Scarce in my heart I need to look, 
It lies so very near. 


I know one thing aside to lay: 
I'll watch my action’s door. 

One thing I'll go and do straightway 
I did not do before. 


Alas! these are such little deeds 
No glory in their birth! 





Grave doubt their common aspect breeds, 
If God will count them worth. 


Dut then I am not left to choose ; 
He maketh such my lot ; 

And mightiest deeds much glory lose, 
If small ones are forgot. 


I am not worthy great things yet ; 
I'll humbly do my own; 

Good care of sheep may so beget 
A fitness for the throne. 

But ah! why should I reason thus, 
Ambition’s very fool ? ma 

Through high and low, each giorious, 
Shines God's all-perfect rule. 
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’Tis God I need, not rank in good ; 
’Tis life, not honour’s meed ; 
Breathing his breath, in every mood, 
I am content indeed. 
* * * * * 
Will do: shall know: I feel the force, 
Completeness of the word ; 
His holy boldness held its course, 
And claimed divine accord. 


It may be I have never seen 
The true face of the Man; 

The naméd notion may have been 
A likeness vague and wan ; 


Or bright with such unblended hues 
As on his chamber wall 

The humble peasant gladly views, 
And Jesus Christ doth call. 


‘The story lay with open page 
Before my open eyes: 

It never seemed the heritage 
Of my waste childhood's cries. 


The tale I never sought to scan 
With inward vision strong ; 

I have not tried to see the Man, 
The many words among. 


Some faces that would never please 
With any sweet surprise, 

Dawn, ne’ertheless, by slow degrees, 
A very home of eyes. 


And if I ponder, day by day, 
O’er this dim-featured space, 
The mist mayhap will melt away, 

Disclose a human face. 


A face! Yea even, exalting thought! 
That face may dawn on me, 
Which Moses on the mountain sought. 
God would not let him see. 
” * * eS os 
I read and read the ancient tale. 
A gracious form I mark ; 
But dim and faint as wrapt in veil 
Of Sinai’s cloudy dark. 


I see a man, a very man, 
Who walks the earth erect, 
Nor stoops his noble head to one 
From fear or false respect. 


He seeks to climb no high estate, 
Or lowly praise secure, 

With high and low serenely great, 
Because his ends are pure ; 


Nor walks alone, beyond our reach, 
Our joy and pain beyond: 

He counts it joy divine to teach, 
When human hearts respond ; 


And sorrow’s night arose in him 
From human souls that slept: 

** How often, O Jerusalem! ”’ 
He said, and gazed, and wept. 


Nor love’s return for end he put 
His own love was his dower; 

This joy it was his being’s root, 
That joy his being’s flower. 

Some hidden well flowed full of grace, 
Within his spirit blest, 

Reflecting still the Father’s face, 
Beheld from Mary’s breast. 


O Life of Jesus, the unseen, 


Which found such glorious show! 
IX-8 


Deeper than death, and more serene, 
Such life I too must know. 


Into that living well to gaze, 
Kneeling upon its brink, 

Be my returning thought always— 
To see what thou didst think. 


*T will be to find thy heart above— 
Obedience deepest still, 

Seeking not even thy Father's love, 
Seeking alone his will. 
a at . * * 

Years, years have passed since thus I sought 
To picture out the strife, 

When Death, in young and fearing thought, 
Stands face to face with Life. 


More of the tale I tell not so— 
One thing alone would say: 

My heart is quiet with what I know, 
With what I hope, is gay. 

And where I cannot set my faith, 
Unknowing or unwise, 

I say “If this be what He saith, 
Here hidden treasure lies.” 


Through years gone by since thus I strove, 
Thus shadowed out my strife, 

While at my history I wove, 
Thou didst weave in the life. 


Through poverty that had no lack 
For friends divinely good ; 

Through pain that not too long did rack ; 
Through love that understood ; 

Through light that taught me what to kdl, 
And what to cast away ; 

Through thy forgiveness manifold, 
And things I cannot say, 


Here thou hast brought me—able now 
‘Yo kiss thy garment’s hem, 
Entirely to thy will to bow, 
And trust thee even for them 


Who, lost in darkness, in the mire, 
With ill-contented feet, 

Walk trailing loose their white attire, 
For the sapphire-floor unmect. 

Lord Jesus Christ, I know not how— 
With this blue air, blue sea, 

This yellow sand, that grassy brow, 
All isolating me— 


My words to thee should yet draw near, 
My thoughts be heard by thee; 

But he who made the ear must hear, 
Who made the eye, must see. 


Thou mad’st the hand with which I wriic, 
That sun descending slow 
Through rosy gates, that purple light 
On waves that shoreward go, 
Dowing their heads in golden spray, 
As if thy foot were near: 
I think I know thee, Lord, to-day, 
Have known thee many a year. 


I know thy Father—thine and mine— 
Thy mouth hath spoken so: 

If thy great word the words combine, 
I will not say Wot so. 


Lord, thou hast much to make me yet— 
A feeble infant still : 

Thy thoughts, Lord, in my bosom set, 
Fulfil me of thy will. 


GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
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DAYS AND NIGHTS IN PERSIA. 


Ir was on the 2nd of September that I passed 
through the gate Shah Abdul Azim, at Teheran. I 
was dressed in the costume of a Bagdad Scnnite Der- 
|| vish. A long entari reached to my feet, and I wore 
|| a red girdle, and a maschlach, striped with black, 
my head being wound round with the keffie, which 
was as elegant as it was comfortable. A caravan- 
serai, a little way out of the town, was fixed upon 
as the rendezvous for our small party. Here those 
|| who were to be fellow-travellers made acquaint- 
ance with one another; bales of goods were freshly 
fastened and packed; and, after the animals had 
been duly fed, we set out. Our caravan consisted 
of about thirty mules, some horsemen, a {bw Mollah 
pilgrims returning home from Mesched, a sprinkling 
|| of artisans and merchants, and my insignificant 
self. Shah Abdul Azim is held in particular esteem 
by the inhabitants of Teheran for pilgrimages. In 
the daytime, and particularly in the afternoon 
|| hours, there is usually a great bustle at it. One 
|| always meets numbers of finely-dressed ladies, who, 
mounted like men upon splendid steeds, ride in and 
out with Mirzas and Khans, and numerous suites. 
European carriages, of which the court alone makes 
use here, are also occasionally met; for, although 
pilgrimages are undertaken to Shah Abdul Azim, it 
is likewise made a place for carousal by the inhabi- 
tants of Teheran. As I proceeded thither in the 
midnight hours, the quiet which reigned around 
especially struck me. Almost with the clearness of 
day, the moon illuminated the chain of mountains on 
the left, as well as the richly-guilded cupola under 
which the holy Shah Abdul Azim reposes. After 
having ridden about an hour, some of the members 
of our caravan began to break the monotony of our 
nocturnal procession by conversing aloud. The cara- 
van forms an entire company; but, as is natural, 
each member enters into a more or less close relation- 
ship with some other earlier acquaintance, or a mutual 
object affords ground for a closer familiarity. I had 
selected as a companion a young Seid from Bagdad, 
who, as Rauzechan (religious singer) by profession, 
had undertaken a tour to Southern Persia. Rau- 
zechan means strictly those who sing in dirges the 
death of the famous martyr Hussein, and they are 
therefore highly fanatical Shiites. Our friendship 
may thus appear somewhat remarkable; but the Seid, 
as an inhabitant of Bagdad and subject to the Porte, 
had no apprehension in forming a closer intimacy 
with an Effendi. He led me to the other members 
of the caravan, and as he was a merry fellow, who, 
in spite of his special craft as elegiac professor, sang 
the most frivolous songs, he immediately became a 
favourite with the whole company, and his intro- 
duction proved very useful to me. In order to gain 
his favour as well as that of the rest, I was careful ay 
to my religious conversation* at our first meeting. It 





* It issearcely necessary to saythat Mr. Vambéry travel- 
led through Central Asia in the disguise of a Dervish.—Ep. 





is hard to avoid committing oneself in this respect, 
as the Persians are very fond of controversy, and 
gladly engage in a dispute with Christians, Gebers, 
and most readily of all with Sunnites. I thought to 
myself that there would be plenty of opportunity for 
this hereafter, and took advantage of my joyous frame 
of mind, rather than give myself up to contemplation 
of my hazardous excursion. Some years before, 
a couplet from a Persian poet was enough to throw 
me into ecstasy ; now I am travelling as an Oriental 
grafted on to the Oriental stock in a manner allowed 
to few Europeans. 

The magnificence of the weather also contributed 
greatly to my enjoyment. I should in vain attempt 
to describe the beauty of a moonlight September 
night in Persia. The atmosphere is so clear, the 
calm so refreshing, the shadows of the mountains and 
of isolated trees and ruins so fantastic. The caravan 
moves forward in a small train. The bells which 
hang on the animals drawing the teams give forth a 
melancholy, monotonous sound; while the incom- 
parably sublime, star-bespangled heaven so strikes the 
soul of an Occidental, that he entirely disregards the 
waste and desolate nature of the country. The way 
from Shah Abdul Azim to the lower chain of moun- 
tains is over rolling stones, ditches, and empty beds 
of rivulets; still I little regarded difficulties, and, 
trusting to the safe footing of my little donkey, fol- 
lowed the intimations of my Seid, who could relate a 
different history of each star. For each star has a 
separate fable, its good and its bad influence ; and I 
should have lost much favour with him had I not 
seemed to give unlimited faith to his words. The 
Pleiades had already sunk below the western horizon 
when we ascended the hill near Karizek, upon the 
other side of which was our first station, Kenaregird. 
Yet once again I cast a glance at the beautiful noc- 
turnal landscape, and, as we descend to the other 
side of the mountain, the moonlight gradually melts 
away before the approach of daybreak. As soon as 
the morning star appears in the firmament, the cara- 
van hails in him the newly-approaching morn. The 
most pious of the company, at the same time, intones 
an Ezan, as my Seid now did. The short period of 
twilight is made use of for washing, and, before the 
points of the first sunbeam appear, the caravan 
halts a short time for prayer. The animals stand 
quietly, their heads bent to the earth; the riders, 
turned towards the west, kneel in a line, and in the 
humble, contrite attitude peculiar to the Mohamme- 
dans. Amid the melodious sounds of the first Allah 
Ekber, Phoebus blesses the travellers with his ap- 
pearance. After sunrise we ride on for a short 
time, as the earlier or later nightly departure de- 
pends upon the distance from the station. We 
therefore fix our first resting-place here, while 
the sun’s scorching rays make us feel how much 
a shelter for all is needed! We turn into a 
spacious caravanserai, in the neighbourhood of 
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|is the Kebir Kuh, where the bad Shamr dwells. 
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the village of Kenaregird. As the name even of 
Kenaregird (“the border of the sand’’) implies, there* 
| stretches in an easterly direction from this village the 
| great salt-desert, called Deshti Kuvir. This must 
be a terrible tract of land; and, although I should 
doubt its being more dreadful and wild than the cele- 
brated Chalata, which is to be found between Bokhara 
and Khiva, or many spots in the great Hyrcanian 
desert, still I cannot sufficiently express my astonish- 
ment at not having, in all my wanderings in Persia, 
met with a single native who had penetrated this 
desert, or that portion which lies between Kenare- 
gird and Tebbes. The Persian, when he speaks of 
Deshti Kuvir, has always a number of horrible tales, 
which are interlarded with elves, demons, and other 
bad spirits called up by his spiriting, and with these 
horrors of the desert he strives to frighten his hearer. 
There is also a legend in Persia which tells thatShamr, 
the murderer of Hussein, and the arch-enemy of the 
Shiite Persians, was the cause of the desolation of 
this region. Tormented with a guilty conscience, he 
sought refuge here, his mere appearance being suffi- 





cient to transform the once flourishing country into 
a salt and barren desert. From his sweat the un- 
fathomed salt-pools spring, and marvellously terrible 


Woe to the traveller who, beguiled by ignis fatuus 
| light, comes into the neighbourhood! Such tales 
my fellow-traveliers recounted to me of the Persian | 
salt desert. 

Arrived in the caravanserai, all in a short time sink 
down in some shady nook; in a few minutes, however, 
the nomad town changes its aspect to a busy colony. | 
While the beasts bite eagerly of the dry barley straw, 
the Persian makes his meagre repast. The rich put | 
themselves into the hands of their servants, to get | 
their persons rubbed and teir limbs stretched out; | 
and hardly has one recovered breath from the hard- | 


| ships of last station, when breakfast is ready, and 


after it each betakes himself to rest. Sleep is given | 
up at night, for in the summer months we commonly 





| travel then, and rest in the mid-hours of the day. | 
|| The beasts follow the same rule. 


Before sunset they | 
| are curried and rubbed bown, the pilaf-pot is set up, | 


{ 


||and, about an hour before setting out, supper is | 


|| eaten. 


|| travellers. Arrived at the station, the Dervish, with- 
|| out troubling himself about anything, gives himself 
|| up to rest; and when the smoke of the kettle an- 
|| ounces supper, he takes his keschkul (a vessel formed 
|| of a cocoa-nut) on his arm, and with a powerful jahu! 


|| derful, approaches each separate group. Each gives 


Dervishes, or other privileged lazy fellows, | 
| by God’s grace, have a much easier part than many 


| jahakh! and with an assurance which is really won- 


him a portion. After he has terminated his round 
he mixes all together, and he is safe to have secured, 
if not a sumptuous, at least a plentiful supper. “‘ He 
has no provision with him, cooks nothing, and yet 
he has enough,” say the Orientals, “for his kitchen 
is furnished by God.” 

From Kenaregird our second station was through 
the desert. It is a long tongue of land of Deshti 








Kuvir, of which the southern borders reach nearly || 
to Kum. In the midst of it is the station Hauz-i- || 
Sultan (the reservoir of the Sultan), which consists || 
of a large caravanserai, to which a subterrancous | 
aqueduct is conveyed. By this, water is procured, | 
which, being much required, is very dear in the || 
whole vicinity. 

When we had quitted Kenaregird, and had | 
travelled about an hour in the desert, the waste 
region was suddenly lightened up by moonshine, |! 
and grew more and more romantic. The stillness of || 
night, which in the great desert seems redoubled, || 
affects the traveller inexpressibly. The anticipation 
that I was yet to travel through the still greater || 
desert of Central Asia, led the eye to delight itself all | 
the more with the wonderful spectacle. Nowhere in || 
the dusky horizon does the eye meet a point of rest ; 
only here and there the columns of sand rise high to- 
wards heaven, tossed up by the wind. They dance 
from one spot to another, like nightly ghosts; and 
it is conceivable enough to me that fearful souls 
would look upon them as phantoms lashed by furies. 
My fellow-traveller seemed to be one of the latter class, 
for he wrapped himself up in his burnous, thrust him- 
self into the innermost part of the caravan, and did not 


| venture even to look out on the desert around him. 


It was towards midnight, when we heard from the 
distance a monotonous ring of bells, and, as I soon 
learned, this was from a large caravan which had set 
out an hour before us. We redoubled our steps in 


| order to overtake it; but hardly had we advanceda 


hundred paces, when an insupportable smell began 
to oppress us. The Persians knew at once the cause 
of it. We moved faster, but the stench grew 
stronger and stronger, and when, influenced by 
curiosity, I inquired about it, I got for answer that 
this was a caravan of the dead. A caravan of the 
dead, I thought; that is singular; and I hurried to 
my neighbour to get an explanation. He called out 
to me, “ Go on, go on,” and after a powerful spurring 
of his little ass, already hard enough pressed, he 
came up to meas I was joining the aforesaid caravan, 
which consisted of about forty horses and mules, 
laden with coffins, and accompanied by three mounted 
Arabs. Everybody strove hard to reach it, in order 
to get past it as soon as possible. I shall never for- 
get the sight that met my eyes when I came up with 
one of the riders. His nose and mouth were covered, 
his yellow face showed yet more ghastly by the 
moonlight. In spite of the unendurable stench, I 
could not heip asking him some questions. The 
Arab told me that he had already conveyed these 


| dead ten days, and had to conduct them for twenty 


days more before he could reach Kerbela, the spot 
where these pious persons, who had died for the love 
of Imam Hussein, were permitted to be buried. 
This custom is general in all Persia; and whenever 
means permit, they order themselves to be trans- 
ported from the distant Khorassan to Kerbela, to be 
placed in the same earth in which the beloved Imam 
Hussein rests. 

When we had left the caravan of the dead with 
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its choking odour far behind us, I turned to take a 
glance at this weird procession. The beasts laden 
with the long coffins buried their heads deep in their 
necks; the riders occupied themselves with urging 
the horses on with hollow cry. Such a sight, in 
whatever neighbourhood, would be gloomy enough, 
but in the centre of the desert it was some- 
thing indescribably mournful. The corpses often 
become mangled in a frightful fashion in their 
(supposed) spot of eternal rest; yet the Persians have 
thought fit to maintain this custom for six hundred 
years. For whoever comes to Kerbela has the sweet 
hope of finding himself on the day of the Resurrec- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood of the holy 
martyr, and from hence, under his conduct, of pass- 
ing to the ever-green plains of Paradise. We reached 
Hauz-i-Sultan just at the rise of the morning star, 
but nothing of great importance befel us there. 
Early next morning Kum appeared in the distance 
with its many green cupolas, the rich gilded one 
lightened by the rays of the rising sun. It is the 
holy town of the Persian ladies. Here rests Fatima, 
the sister of Iman Riza, who, out of tender feeling to 
her brother, at that time dwelling in Mesched, un- 
dertook a journey from Bagdad. The high lady 
could not reach the goal of her wishes, for she fell 
ill in Kum, died, and lies buried with a company of 
444, all of them saints. This town, like Kerbela, is 
a favourite burial-place of pious Persian women, who 
from all parts of the kingdom order themselves to 
be carried hither. 

From the spot where the town first became visible 


small heaps of stones are to be seen, as everywhere 
in the neighbourhood of places of pilgrimage. These 
are heaped up by pious pilgrims, accompanied by 


recitations of hymns. Here and there also is a bush, 
which is hung with variegated rags. Each deposits 
some token of respect; one will have recourse to the 
|| stones, another totherags. Earlier it was the custom 
| that each passer-by should drive a nail into a simi- 
| larly honoured tree. This is an ancient custom, and 
\| apparently is the origin of the many mythical tales 
| of the “Iron Stick.” I also descended from my ass, 
and bound a fringe of my red silk keffie on the twig 
ofa bush. What a wonderful medley of staff from 
all parts of the world did I witness on this spot! 
Indian and Kashmer tissues; the manufactures of 
England and America; those thick stuffs, which 
Kurdish, Arabian, and Turkoman nomads produce: 
everything is here mixed together. 

Before we arrived in the town, we had passed on 
one side a very large burial-ground. This must ex- 
tend as far as half a mile in length, and is far larger 
than the one at Mesched, but is very small in com- 
parison with the one in Kerbela. The town itself 
seems decayed and poor. We put up at a caravan- 
serai in the midst of the bazaar, and I felt much 
pleasure when I heard that we should halt here two 
days. After some hours of refreshment, conformably 
to the office of Dervish, I betake myself to the holy 
grave, and, after the washing of my clothes, and the 
ordinary lavations, I join myself to the line of 








pilgrims who take the route to the shining chapel in 

sthe distance. If I am not mistaken, I was the first 
European who had the good fortune to be allowed to 
visit this sanctuary of Persian ladies. 

We came first to the porch, which is planted with 
beautiful trees, and serves for a dwelling-place to the 
numerous Seids to whom is intrusted the guard of 
their respective holy ancestresses. A road from these 
parts conducts us through a high portal into the 
inner court, in the midst of which the little chapel 
raises itself, crowned with splendid cupolas. Shah 
Abbas the Great and Kherim Khan the Just contri- 
buted most to the splendour of the building. The 
number of ducats which were spent on the gilding 
of the beautiful large cupola would seem fabulous, 
and, if I am well informed, the gold plate which is 
put over the cupola is three finger-nails thick. The 
entrance is adorned with a portal, of which tho 
masterly Kaschi-work,—symmetrically arranged ara- 
besques, in the freshest colours, under which the | 
deep azure is predominant,—produces a fairy-like 
impression on the traveller unaccustomed to the 
splendour of Oriental buildings. Sixteen marble 
steps lead to the door, which is laid over with a 
massive silver plate, but commonly covered with a 
thick carpet. On the lowest step the shoes, weapons, 
or staff, are taken from the pilgrim, and then he 
ascends in seemly, respectful posture. On cross- 
ing the threshold, he must first kiss the cold marble 
and then pass in. ‘The interior is yet more sur- 
prising than the outside. Here are arabesques 
and Kaschi-work, intermingled with mirrors and 
rich gilded flowers; and although the vaulted roof 
of the cupola, as well as the wall all round, is over- 
laden with hundreds of prisms and works in relief, 
with niches and every architectural ornament, it 
may be called gorgeous, but is in no respect elegant 
or tasteful. The coffin, which is surrounded with a 
massive silver rail, decked with a costly carpet, 
stands right in the middle under the high cande- 
labrum. The cover of this is only once a year 
removed, and only a small part of it is shown to the 
pious pilgrims. Here, as everywhere, hang prayers 
from the rods of the rail ; some read themselves, and 
some permit others to read to them. Others, again, 
count the bustling Seids, who stand in their places to 
recite the Koran. Some shriek, sing, and whine ; the 
Seids, in impudent fashion, demand alms and gifts. 
Yet the devotees are not disturbed, for, in midst o/ 
the terrible noise, one can see many with foreheads |, 
pressed on the cold metal of the rail, and with fixed 
looks gazing on the coffin. They remain seated for 
hours together, without permitting themselves to be || 
disturbed. At my entrance that costly treasure 
surprised me more than the motley mixture of things 
which are suspended round about the walls and on 
the tips of the points of the rail. Precious metals, 
valuable jewels, are very dear to the Persian’s heart. 
They naturally imagine that their saints have plea- 
sure in the same; and so the resting-places of the 
saints are bedecked with really remarkable objects of 
high value. 
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Though my Bagdad dress was a thorn in the eyes 


\| of many of the fanatical assembly of the Shiites, yet, 


|| thanks to my fellow-travellers, it was no trouble 
| to me. 


|| After the performance of pious duties, I took a 
|| trip into the town to inspect its noted spots. As 
|| everywhere else, so also here, I began with the 
| bazaar, which was plentifully provided during the 
|| fruit season with the famous water-melons of Persia. 
| This fruit is found nearly everywhere in Persia, and 
| sorves a large portion of the people for exclusive 
| nourishment in the autumnal months. The juice 
| (Abi Hinduvana) is employed, strange to say, as a 
| medicine in many diseases; the very peel being 
‘used. It is at first dried, then boiled; and if one 
| dips a piece of linen in the boiling water, it can be 
used later as a sponge, through the phosphoric 
| contents of the plant. Besides the melon, there are 
|| here good peaches and pomegranates. But the 
| porcelain manufactures of this town are the most 
|| famous, especially a certain kind of long-necked jugs, 
|| which are made of the clay of the holy city. 

Kum is very pocr in buildings, but, in spite of 
this, in the olden time it was a famous town. The 
neighbourhood is described as clothed with luxu- 
riant verdure, thanks to a good aqueduct, which 
conveys water hither from the adjacent hills. The 
water, however, when drawn in the open air, smacks 
somewhat of salt, but this taste it loses entirely in 
the well. When I asked a Persian about this cir- 

|cumstance, he told me that an Arabian, who had 
‘come hither with the holy Fatima, gave the State 
instructions how to prepare a mixture of clay, with 
which, if all springs and basins are smeared, the salt 
taste will be taken away from the water little by little. 
When, after a tolerably long excursion in the town 
|and neighbourhood, I came in the evening to the 
| caravanserai, I found in a corner some poorly clad 
| people, who, by their shy and timid look, indicated 
| Persian origin. I went up to them, and thought I 
would enter into conversation with them, when one 
of my fellow-travellers ‘called out to me, “ Effendi, 
|| what are you about? ‘You have been to-day on a 
pilgrimage, and now you wish to pollute yourself 
with this unclean Jew!” Jew, thought I, then, 
| the Persian may cry out as long as he likes. The 
|| poor children of Israel noted my kindness to them, 
|| and many of them came out of their cells. They 
|| surrounded me in due form, and told me, all the 
while looking round them timorously, that they were 
that day (Friday) peers their food for to-morrow, 
|| which was Sabbath, for they were not permitted to 
do anything that required labour on that day. One 
of the elders could not forbear telling me, with tears 
in his eyes, of the oppression the Jews suffered at 
the hands of the Persians, and with joyous glance 
he looked around as he described to me, the sup- 
posed Osmanli, the mildness of the Sultan’s rule. 
He could not find words sufficiently expressive with 
| which to bless the Sultan. The poor Israelite had 
no idea that, in that particular, the moving spring of 
| the noble action was western enlightenment alone. 


| 








After two days we quitted Kum, and went a four 
hours’ ride on a desolate route, to the village of 
Lenkuan. The caravan encamped in the village 
itself, but I moved forward to a garden in the vicinity 
to spend the day. In the midst of the garden is the 
little chapel of an Imamzade (descendant of an 
Iman). The graves of this Iman are very numerous 
in Persia, and it is certain that hardly a tenth of 
them are still honoured. And no wonder, for each 
village, be it ever so little, must have its saint. They 
improvise one, invent a legend, and build a chapel on 
the bones of some famous hero. This is immediately 
decorated with green tiles. Green is the colour with 
which the holy posterity clothe the head during life. 
Green, therefore, the House of the Graves must be. 
As I was resting comfortably in the shade of the 
trees, the grave-digger approached. Marvellous 
stories did he tell of the dead saint’s power. ‘Only 
yesterday,” said he, “a Persian khan, who rested in 
this same place, and in a drunken condition, wished 
to betake himself afterwards to the interior, when he 
sunk down, suddenly struck by paralysis. Ay, 
Effendi,” he continued, “one must not sport with a 
saint.” His look was full of gravity as he related 
the tale, yet he very soon made me understand that | 
he expected a few pence, and when I handed them to | 
him, he immediately went away. 

Solitude is often very sweet in excited caravan life. 
This was especially the case with me, as the fanatical 
Shiites were always putting questions to me in regard | 
to the religious differences of the two sects, and these 
I had toanswer. In solitude, my imagination formed 
wonderful images. I allowed my thoughts to wander || 
far from Persia to the distant West. I recalled || 
those visions in which I had so often figured the | 
East to myself when still in my home. 

Certainly it was very different from my imaginings, 
which were far more poetical than the presence of the 
object of my hopes turned out to be. Yet I could not 
suppress a deep interestas I surveyed some inhabitants 
of the village, who were of an unmistakable Median 
type. In the contour of their faces I was reminded 
of the illustrations which I had seen on Syrian and 
Median bas-reliefs, in the works of Layard, Rawlin- 
son, and other travellers. 

How my heart actually beat when I had now be- 
fore me the originals, instead of the copies! 
had long set when we betook ourselves to the road to | 
reach the nearest station, Sengseng. Travellers 
usually go by Schurab and Pasingan, yet, by reason 
of the want of water in these spots, we avoided that 
route. The whole road is through one of the most 
horrible wastes. Nota drop of water is to be found || 
in the neighbourhood, and there is not a trace of || 
agriculture visible, and yet this is in the heart of | 
Persia. Since I had forgotten to provide myself with 
water, I had to suffer much from thirst. Until we 
came to Sengseng, the stinking water from the cis- 
tern only served to mitigate it a very little, on which 
account I was highly rejoiced, when, next night, we 
finished our last journey through the desert; the 
cupolas of Kaschan, a town of the second rank in 
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Persia, coming full into view. The European tra- 
veller, about to enter a town in Persia, is naturally 
curious about it; so many epithets, such as noble, 
sublime, marvellous, ring in his ears, from the na- 
tives, in their description of places he has to visit. 
The beauties of Kaschan were described to me, in 
the most hyperbolical terms, for three long hours 
before we stepped within the gate. Expressions 
| were used maintaining that Kaschan, through the 
| beauty of its gardens, its meadows, and its streams, 
|} was without a rival in the world. Only one object, 
|| of the many thus commended, really surprised me, 
|; and that was the bazaar of the coppersmiths, who 


|| manufacture the famous kettles of Kaschan. 


In the Bazaar Miskaran there are above 180 work- 
shops quite near to one another. Here vigorous 
arms hammer away the whole day, and as the 
uproar is audible at a tolerable distance, one can 
imagine how this uproar first affects one in the 
midst of a vaulted bazaar. It was matter of surprise 
to me how the people in this horrible din could 
understand one another. It was impossible that the 
sounds could interpret the thoughts, except by aid of 
movements of the mouth. The stranger could only 
comprehend the reply if he kept his ear close to the 
~speaker. Although the rough material is brought 
hither from the distant Rahia, the fabrication is ex- 
clusively a specialty of Kaschan. The production, 
in solidity and beauty, is accounted incomparable. 
The famous lacquered tiles which have retained for 
a century the brightness of their pure clay, are 
said to have been first made in this town. Earlier 
they were called kaschani, but now kaschi; and they 
are everywhere allowed to be the chief monuments of 
the architectural artists of Central Asia. We often 
see whole facades, especially the portal, in the form 
of beautiful arabesques, decorated with these ena- 
melled tiles. The contrary is often to be witnessed, 
however, as, for example, in Samarkand and Herat, 
where the most beautiful flower-work is seen on the 
pretty mosaic tiles. Each single leaf forms a separate 
piece of clay. ‘The one is artistically laid over the 
other, and the enamel is so fast and lasting that the 
tile would break before the surface was damaged. 
This art was in fullest perfection in Kaschan in the 
| time of Timur ; it is now carried on to a considerable 
extent there, though many other towns have dis- 
| puted the fame of its ancient skill. 
The road from Kaschan leads right to the ruins of 
| a village which is named Gebrabad (the abode of the 
| fire worshippers), over a hill which looks to the left 
| of the plain and desert. Just as the moonlight 
| wrapped in her romantic robe the portions of the 
| Deshti Kuvir, which I early traversed, so was it 
with this ruin. Indeed, it was even more beau- 
tiful as we passed through the narrow mountain- 
| way amid colossal rocks and hills of fantastic 
| shapes. Every ten steps the scenery was new, and 
more or less wildly romantic, and its beauty rose to 
the highest point as we came under the great bend, 
or reservoir, which Shah Abbas hewed in the rocks 
in order that the snow-water of the hills might be 





carried down to the parched plains in the vicinity. 
Although it was late autumn, the large oblong basin 
inclosed in the narrow valley was full to overflow- 
ing, and the water, which fell from a stone wall 
fifty feet high, looked like a jewelled stream, as 
the Persians not inelegantly designated it. The 
dull sound of the cataract re-echoed far into the 
mountain in the stilly night. Those from the dry 
plains who could betake themselves for a draught 
of these waters would not exchange them for the 
noblest Tokay. 

The spot charmed me, and as my fellow-travellers 
perceived my wonderment they said, “ This is not to 
be compared to Kuhrud, the station we shall rest at 
next morning. It is a real Paradise. Such exten- 
sive gardens, such rich fruits, and such an atmo- 
sphere, you shall nowhere else find in the world.” 

In comparison with what I had seen, Kuhrud, 
with its great gardens, wide, carefully-cultivated 
meadows, really presented a right pleasant view. It 
is justly distinguished as one of the loveliest spots of 
Persia. In this lovely valley, after the unfortunate 
issue of the battle with Alexander, Darius is reported 
to have been killed—murdered by the arrows of 
assassins ; at least Chardin and other European tra- 
vellers affirm this. 

Our resting-place in Kuhrud, a little village of 
three hundred houses, was extremly delightful. The 
caravan was encamped opposite the Tschaparchane 
(post-office), which, as everywhere in Persia, con- 
sists of a one-storied building, of which the upper 
story (Bulachane*) is, nevertheless, only used asa 
chamber for distinguished travellers. After I had 
drunk tea in the gay company of my fellow-travellers, 
I took a little stroll in the village and sought out 
the post-office, in the upper guest chamber of which 
my attention was directed to a striking number of 
pencilled scrawls in a European language. In a 
corner I read a French quatrain, written by a fiery 
son of Gaul, who, after a fatiguing ride, had stopped 
to rest here a few minutes. He described his home 
sorrow with words full of woe, and indulged bitterest 
wrath at disappointments arising from the poetical 
descriptions of Persia. Not far thence on the walls, 
I discovered some pointed long-shanked characters, 
in which a brave Teuton wished to immortalise 
himself; and what do you suppose, dear reader, he 
had written on the wall? a critique on the four 
verses of the Frenchman—and a pretty sharp one, too. 

The poor honest German! The worn-out Persian 
posters had shaken his bones to pieces. He wished 
to repose, and had not time enough to leave behind 
him an evidence of the well-known solid information 
of his fatherland. 

From Kuhrud the road leads up hill and then 
bends down in pretty abrupt slopes to the plains on 
the other side. The village of Sof is the nearest 
station. A large part of our journey lying over 
the hilly neighbourhood, the early morn was not 





* From Bulachane is derived the Plutian balcone, the 
English balcony. 
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only cool, but cold and frosty. .The travellers 
stopped here and there, and gathered heaps of bute, 
a kind of resinous shrub, which burns even in 
green condition, but when dried turns to a crack- 
ling flame. As by chance we stood that morning 
before a fire of this kind, we heard behind us a loud 
quarrelling, and with this mingled wild shrieks. 
Trying to listen, reports of fire-arms, accompanied 
by a wild howl, alarmed the caravan. All ran to the 
spot whence the shots came, and we found one of our 
travellers lying on the earth with his arm broken. 
The circumstances were these:—Some horsemen 
who carried the yearly tribute from Shiraz to 
Teheran on the part of the Governor, had remarked 
the Jewish merchants, who joined us in Kuhrud: 
they mocked them first, but afterwards followed 
their words with blows. A Persian, who from pity 
for his offended fellow-travellers wished them to 
| receive no injury, attacked the saucy Shirazi with 
sharp remarks. A young hot-headed fellow here- 
upon got angry, and threatened; and as our people 
had made a few steps in advance, he wished, 
for an innocent joke as he said, to perforate 


with a ball the fur cap of a Jew. He shot, but | 
Allah took care of the children of Abraham, and | 


instead of a Jew’s cap the ball pierced the arm of a 
Persian. The sight of him lying in his blood roused 
our whole party, and though the miscreant gal- 
loped off as fast as his horse could carry him, he was 
caught, and beaten, spit on and insulted, and then 
brought bound without any commiseration into the 
midst of the caravan. The Shirazi, half dead from 
his beating, and the Isfahani from his wounds, 
were incapable of riding or walking. They were 
both placed in baskets on a mule, and after half an 
hour were found in familiar converse with each 
other. They tended each other’s wounds, comforted 
and kissed each other. In Oriental notions no blame 
is imputed to either party for such an accident. Fate 
has willed it so, and each person contents himself. 
| Atthe point where the hill ended lies the way to 
| Isfahan, not yet a good road according to our notions, 
though far better than found elsewhere. After 
| Sof, our last station before we reached the former 
capital of the Sefevi, was a village named Murtsche- 
| char. Here the country magistrate, in connection 
with the Governor of Shiraz, attempted to free the 
| culprit. The caravan, however, checked him steadily, 
and next morning set out on their way to deliver the 
delinquent into the hands of justice in Isfahan. 
When, on the morning of the 31st September, 
I found myself on the road which was to bring me 
direct into the former splendid capital of Abbas the 
Great, in spite of all early reading on the decline, 
the poverty, and the ruined masses of Isfahan, I could 
not suppress my increasing curiosity. Almost three 








hours before you approach Isfahan you can discover 
traces of its ancient greatness, among which the 
Caravanserai Maderi Shah (the Caravanserai of the 
Mother of the Shah) is the most remarkable. It was 
incontestably in its day the most splendid building 
of its kind. 

As the town in the early autumn morning was 
covered with a kind of mist, I could only see a few 
ruinous minarets right and left, and high round 
towers, which served for a sojourn for doves. It is 
remarkable that these same birds are found in the 
neighbourhood of Herat, Nischabur, and other towns, 
proving that it was a custom in Central Asia to 
build such splendid doveeotes out of town for these 
favourite birds. At last the mist cleared away, and 
I at onee got sight ef the city of Isfahan in its 
gigantic cireuit. The Persian, but especially the 


Isfahani, when he speaks of the greatness of his 
native town, always cries out— 


“ Isfahan nisf dschihan, 
Ger Lahur nebaschid,” 


“Tf Lahore had not had birth, 
Isfahan were half the earth. 


Isfahan ia half the world were 1 not for Lahore, 
which meang Isfahan is the largest town in the world 
after Lahore. To indicate the circumference of the 
town, the Persians state that a good rider could not 
ride round it in two days, This is probably six- 
teen to twenty fassargs; yet the city wall itself, in its 
blooming period when the French traveller Chardin 
saw it, was only six German miles in circumference, 
and when we take in the detached houses with spa- 
cious gardens which stretch beyond the town, the 
statement of the Persian is but Oriental, or what we 
call exaggerated. Still, Isfahan, as it presents itself 
first to the eyes of travellers, is really imposing. From 
the east to the west there is an endless chain of 
buildings and gardens, among which cupolas, towers, 
and other high buildings are visible. The view seems 
illimitable. ‘‘ Nothing,’’ says Malcolm, “ can exceed 
the fertility and beauty of the country in the vicinity 
of Isfahan, and the first view of the city is surpass- 
ingly striking. All the eye sees enraptures one’s 
sense. Groves, avenues, luxuriant gardens,—of these 
there is such an absolute overflow as hides the ruins 
of this once famous city. The nearer view weakens 
this impression, but enough remains of former gran- 
deur to excite great admiration.” 

Inthe East all is beautiful, but only externally, and 
in the distance. So I was not in the least surprised 
when on entering the town I found the same crooked 
streets, the same poor houses, the same dirt and filth 
and unmended streets as in Teheran and all Persian | 
states. 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 


SEE the birds thronging 
To lands far away ; 

They haste with strange longing, 
Yet fain would they stay ! 

With the winds they are blending 
Their sorrowing song: 


‘‘ Why us art thou sending 


” 





On journey so long ? 
Thus they mourn to the God of the weak and | 
the strong. i 


‘“‘In gloom we are leaving 

The white northern shore ; 
For delights we are grieving 

Which gladden no more: 
In the alder’s sweet flowering 
“4 In such hours of 1ich ountie we never could sleep ” We built our warm nest, 

And the wind, its balm showering, 
Brought peace to our breast ; 

Now to regions unknown we fly without 


rest. 


‘* With a crown of sweet roses, 
And gold locks of light, 

In the forest reposes 
The midsummer night : 

In such hours of rich gleaming 
We never could sleep, 

Half awake and half dreaming 
We watched the first leap 

Of the dawn o’er the mountain, the sky, and the | 


deep. 


‘‘ An arch o’er each green mound 
The trees, clustering, threw ; 
On the oaks, on the ground, 


Rained the clear shining dew ; 
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Now the oaks are bare, broken, 
The roses have fled, 
And tempests betoken 
The zephyrs are dead, 
| And where May once was freshest the frost- 


flowers are shed. 


‘Why longer here tarry ? 
More narrow each day 
Grows the pole, and mists carry 
Heat and sunlight away : 
Why here pour our voices ? 
We are leaving a grave 
For a land that rejoices— 
Our wings Heaven gave, 
| Then welcome thou, welcome thou, stormicst 


wave.” 


Thus in pangs, thus in rapture, 
On their flight they are hurled, 
But swift they will capture 
A lovelier world, 
Where the elm bough is blending 
With the vine’s amorous leaves, 
And the streamlet is wending 
Where the myrtle tree heaves, 
|And the musical grove joy and hope inter- 


weaves. 


If from brightest to darkest 
Thy earthly lot pall, 


Rage autumn’s winds starkest— 





Brave soul! bear it all: 
Beyond the fierce ocean 
The Bird finds a shore ; 
Beyond life’s commotion 
God calls thee to soar 
||Where the morn of his mercy flames forth 


evermore. 





“ Where the elm-bough is blending with the vine’s amorous leaves.” 
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THE STORY OF ERASMUS. 


Or the many great men of the fifteenth and six- | 
| teenth centuries, there are few, if any, who challenge 
our attention more strongly than Erasmus. His genius 
and attainments, his wit and humour, his prodigious 
literary labours, and the monuments he has left of 
them, his position among his contemporaries, and the 
influence he exerted upon posterity, alike claim and 
repay attention. He played no mean part in the 
two most signal events of his age—the Revival of 
| Literature, and the Reformation of Religion. In the 
first his influence was prodigious, and second to that 
of none of his contemporaries; in the latter it was 
considerable, and, perhaps, has seldom been duly 
| appreciated. One principal object of the present 
paper is to appraise his merits in this latter respect, 
for the benefit of that large class of ordinary readers 
| who have paid no special attention to the subject. 
In popular impression the well-known infirmities of 
Erasmus have obseured the part which he really 
| played asa pioneer of the Refermation. It doubt- 
less detracts from his personal praise that he was to a 
great extent the unconscious instrument of effeeting 
so much in favour of the revolution he was too timid 
| to embrace ; but, next to Luther, probably none more 
| contributed to it. But before proceeding to our 
| main object, it will be conducive to it, and may 
be for other reasons not without instruction, to 
give a brief sketch of those events of his earlier 
| life which chiefly tended to develop his cha- 
| racter, the principal traits of which are familiar to 
everybody. Indeed, without some such introduction, 
| it would not be very easy to form any just estimate 





of his merits or demerits relatively to the Reforma- 
tion, for we should know neither the favourable nor 
adverse circumstances of his career—neither the | 
strength nor the weakness of his character, the | 
| qualities which enabled him to achieve so much, or 
| the infirmities and temptations which too often kept 
him from achieving more. 

He was born at Rotterdam in the year 1467. His 
father’s name was Gerard, which, like so many 
other names, is significant, and means the “ ami- 
| able,” or “desirable.” It was a common custom | 
for the learned of that age, who, in their passion for 


| asylum. 
| vice, ignorance, and sensuality—for such they had 


Erasmius ; and not content with this, and that he 
might treat the Romans with as much respect as the | 
Greeks, he also took the Latin name of Desiderius, 
which means much the same thing. As if to leave 
no doubt about the matter, and confirm his title to | 
the epithet, he was often called by both names— 
Desiderius Erasmus. Whether plain Gerard would | 
not have been more expressive to the bulk of his 
contemporaries than two names which must have 
been unintelligible to them, is another question— 
but they were Greek and Latin anyhow ; and Greek 
and Latin, not understood, were in that day often 
thought a great deal better than vulgar terms that | 
everybody knew. | 
Well might Erasmus carry on a war to the knife 
with the monks, for he was, as it were, consecrated to it, | 
even earlier than Hannibal to his with the Romans. | 
In truth, the wrongs which he suffered from the | 
cruel and besotted system of the cloister dated even 
from before his birth.* His father, against nature | 
and inclination, had been entrapped into the monastic | 
vows—vows which he had not kept—and thus brought 
on his infant son the stain of illegitimacy ; though in || 
all but the breach of those fantastic obligations, he | 
seems to have been a most virtuous and estimable 
man, as his betrothed, Margarita, was one of the | 
most exemplary of women. It is impossible to enter | 
fully into this sad story here ; suffice it to say that | 
it forms a striking illustration of the cruel system by 
which the monasteries were too often filled. Many || 
youths were terrified or cajoled into becoming || 
their inmates, without the slightest natural qualifica- 
tion for such a life—if, indeed, there can be any || 


| natural qualifications for entering on a mode of life 


which is founded on a subversion of the prin- 
ciples of human nature, except such as would also || 
form fitting qualifications for entering a lunatic | 
The system by which these abodes of sloth, 


too generally become in that age—were supplied 
with victims, has been well called by the name of 
* crimping,”’ or, to use a term which Erasmus him- 
self has employed more than once, of “ kidnapping.” 


| It reminds us of the press-gang, by which our navy | 


| the newly-revived classics, could not rest content | was formerly recruited; or the practice (not un- 


| with such a vulgar homespun name as their ver- 
nacular supplied, to christen themselves afresh in | 
| well-sounding Greek or Latin. This pedantic prac- 
| tice has indeed utterly transformed the names of 
many of the great men of that day, so that only the 
learned themselves now know their unlearned names. 


Thus C£colampadius—the friend of Erasmus-—the | 


well-known reformer, was really no other than Hauss- 
chein: Melancthon was Schwartzerd; and Faber, 
| Smith. Not to be behind his learned contemporaries 
in this whimsical fashion, young Gerard took (or 
had given him) the Greek name of Erasmus, though 
(as has been well remarked) he ought rather, if he 


would be truly classical, to have taken the name of | peared. 


common in a former generation) of carrying off a 
sane man to a private mad-house, for more easily 





* For a very interesting and much fuller account of the | 
early relations of Erasmus with the monks, than there is | 
space for here, the reader is referred to the very able | 
sketch of the life and character of Erasmus, inserted in | 
the Quarterly Review, vol. cvi. (1859). A large amount | 
of information is.there compressed into a very small | 
compass. The writer has also done more justice than 
many of the biographers of Erasmus to his services to 
the Reformation, and dealt firmly, yet charitably, with | 
his faults. On certain points the present writer is in- 
debted to that article; in others, there is coincidence, but | 
nothing more; for the substance of these papers was | 
penned many years before the article in question ap- | 


| 
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getting possession of his property. They first stole 
the man, and then stole the money. 

Sometimes a poor man with a large family thought 
the monastery would be a do-nothing, good-for- 
nothing provision for a spare child or two,—as good 
as a Foundling Hospital. Sometimes guardians and 
distant claimants deemed it would be a most desirable 
thing that youthful heirs should be enabled to escape 
the evil of riches, by taking upon them vows of 
poverty—the robbers giving good part of the spoils 
to the ecclesiastical foundations which had mercifully 
afforded these fledglings so secure an asylum from 
“the world, the flesh, and the devil;’’ sometimes 
Abbot or Prior, not content with a share of the spoil, 
themselves hunted the game, and employed every 
engine of spiritual cajolery and spiritual terror to 
obtain the whole, by proselytising the young heir of 
wealth to the monastic life; taking in exchange for 
the profitable poverty, the holy cowl and hood in 
which they dressed him, the poor equivalent of his 
earthly treasure—treasure with which they might be 
safely entrusted, having the skill to make celestial 
“friends of the mammon of unrighteousness,” but 
which would simply have been a burden and tempta- 
tion tothe young pilgrim, now happily lightened for the 
heavenly journey. Such sad doings of saintly trickery 
and holy cupidity were extremely common in the palmy 
days of the mendicant Orders, which always began 
with poverty and ended with riches and luxury; and 
whose members too often resembled St. Paul in one 
trait, if in no other—that “having nothing, they 
yet possessed all things.” The Jesuits have been 
apt scholars of these older Orders, but have scarcely 
surpassed them in the arts of spiritual tracasserie. If 
any one wishes to see the extent to which all Chris- 
tendom groaned under the oppressive and degrad- 
ing yoke of these holy swindlers and masters of 
ecclesiastical thimblerig—groaned, and yet could 
not throw it off—he need go no further than the 


as an historian says, a large part of the entire 


orders. 

Ata very early age Erasmus was sent to an obscure 
school at Tergau (Gouda). At this early period it 
is said that he gave but little promise of the genius 
which was afterwards to blaze out upon the world; 
indeed, that his schoolmaster was disposed to consider 
him a blockhead,—which rather gives one reason to 
suspect that the schoolmaster was one. It is by no 
means improbable, however, that Erasmus, like Sir 
Walter Scott, may have given in childhood few indi- 
cations of what he was to be and to do in the world. 
A full proportion of those who have become great 
have in their early days afforded but scanty trace of 
the latent powers which kindly Nature was slowly 
bringing to maturity, the process of development 
being all the surer because it was slow. 

But whatever may have been the apparent dulness 

















history and writings of Erasmus; though, in fact, | 





of Erasmus in his early boyhood, the light in the 
lantern soon shone brightly enough through the 
thick horn which had obscured it. At nine years of 
age he was sent to school at Deventer, whither his 
fond mother removed, that she might be near him 
and watch over him. Such was his readiness in 
acquiring, tenacity in retaining, and vivacity in ap- 
plying knowledge, that Sinheim, subrector of the 
school, under whose instructions Erasmus principally 
came, addressed him on a certain occasion thus: 
“Go on as thou hast begun, and thou wilt soon rise 
to the highest rank in learning.” And on another 
occasion, on which the celebrated Rudolph Agricola 
visited the school, an exercise of the young Erasmus 
so impressed him, that having examined his head and 
features, he said emphatically, “ You will be a great 
man.” 

While he was still in his boyhood he lost the fond 
mother who had so tenderly nurtured him, and not 
long after, his father. And now Erasmus was him- 
self to be the victim of those spiritual arts which 
had been the curse of his father’s life. The modest 


patrimony of the orphan had been intrusted to three | | 


worthless guardians, who had wasted part of it, and 


no doubt were desirous to finger the rest. What || 


more convenient method of attaining their object 
than that of inducing Erasmus to take the irrevocable 
monastic vows, and bury himself in that happy seclu- 
sion, where he would not need, nor make any in- 
quiries about, anything so vulgar and so spiritually 
dangerous as money? ‘To induce him to take this 
course, every art of those holy kidnappers was 
resorted to; but flatteries, insults, spiritual terrors, 
spiritual allurements, were long employed in vain. 
‘“ Be.ore I was fifteen,” says Erasmus, “the President 
of Deventer used all his persuasions to get me to 
enter into the monastic life. Though so young, I 
was knowing enough to plead my age, and the anger 
of my guardians if I should act without their know- 
ledge. But the worthy man, when his eloquence 


| could not prevail, tried a spiritual charm. He ex- 
literature of the Middle Ages consists of little else 


than satires and invective against the prevailing | 
corruption of the Church, and especially the greed, | 
license, hypocrisy, and sensuality of the monastic | 


hibited a crucifix before my eyes, and, as I burst 
into tears, said, with a look as of one inspired, ‘Do 
you confess that He suffered for you?’ ‘I do 
sincerely,’ I said. ‘By Him then I beseech you,’ 
said the artful superior, ‘ that you suffer Him not to 
have died in vain; follow my advice, seek your 
soul’s good, lest, exposed to the world, you perish 
everlastingly.’ ” 

These arts—and all the alluring or terrific repre- 
sentations which the superstitions of the monkish 
legends supplied—were afterwards resorted to in 
several different institutions to bend him to com- 
pliance, but still in vain. He was no doubt conscious 
that his whole nature and temperament revolted 
from the life that was proposed to him; he also felt 
that the passion for literature, which had already 
taken possession of him, could never be gratified in 
the narrow, ignorant, slothful fraternities, of which 
he was invited to become a member, and of whose 
tricks and vices he had already had sufficient experi- 
ence. At length, however, principally by the arts of 
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a false friend, Cornelius Verden, already a monk, 
and who acted as decoy-duck on this occasion (if 
rather he may not be called a rattlesnake fascinating 
a timid bird), Erasmus was induced to take the irre- 
vocable step. Nothing can be more pathetic than 
the account which Erasmus gives of his struggles on 
this occasion. As the fatal day approached he 
appealed in vain to his guardians and the monks. 
“Had they been good men,” says he, ‘* good Christian 
men, they would have known how disqualified I was 
for their life. I was neither made for them, nor 
they for me.”” They showed, however, that Erasmus 
was mistaken in the former part of this statement, 
and that they were resolved that, whether or not 
they were made for him, he should at all events be 
made for them. But scarcely had the grated door 
closed behind him, and he found himself in the cell, 
than he awoke up to the full horrors of his situa- 
tion. 

Luther too became a monk. But nothing can be 
imagined more strikingly characteristic of the two 
men than the manner in which they respectively 
took upon them the vows. Luther, with that im- 
petuous energy and instant decision of character 
which ever distinguished him, no sooner felt, how- 
ever erroneously, that the way to holiness and heaven 
lay through the monastery, than he was ready to 
take it; according to the evangelic image, he was 
among the “violent” who “take the kingdom of 
heaven by force.” In defiance of the known wishes 
of his father, and without his cognisance, without 
one thought of compromise or hesitation, without 
once looking back at the world he was forsaking, he 
called his youthful friends about him, gave them a 
farewell supper, told them at the close of it his pur- 
pose, and straightway marched off to the gate of the 
Augustinian monastery at Erfurth, with a couple of 
books under his arm; and then stripping himself at 
the gate of the last relics that could remind him of 
the world he had renounced, saw without one doubt 
or fear the portal close behind him. The timid, 
vacillating Erasmus, on the contrary, faltered and 
struggled at every step, looked back continually with 
longing eyes to the world he was leaving, and was 
dragged and goaded rather than moved with his own 
will towards the doom which yet his irresolution 
made inevitable. Luther, too, found out soon enough 
that to be a monk was not necessarily to be a saint 
—that the world can find its way into the monastery, 
for it glides in withthe heart of the novice himself— 
and that temptation, sin, guilt, and their everlast- 
ing shadow, misery, can be as busy in the cell and 
under the cowl as in the busiest haunts of active 
life,—in the court, the senate, the factory, or the 
market. 

Erasmus spent five years in this unwelcome seclu- 
sion, seeing little or nothing of his family or friends, 
|| and doubtless losing much precious time (though 
not so much as many of his dozing companions) in 
that indolent vacuity which they miscalled abstrac- 
tion from the world, or that mental sloth which they 
mistook for devout contemplation. He diligently 





employed such leisure as he could redeem from 
the busy idleness of the monastic routine of cere- 
monial in laying deeper the foundations of that 
prodigious erudition which at length made him one 
of the first scholars of his age. 





During this period an amusing anecdote is told of | 
him, which, if true, is very characteristic, and, if not: | 


true, is well invented for the same reason. 


Tt illus- | 


trates, in fact, very well the timidity, the wit, and, | 


it must be added, the selfishness which distinguished 


him, and shows that at that early period (as the poet. | 


has it) “the child was father to the man.” In the 


monastic garden, it seems, grew a pear-tree, the fruit | 
of which was so delicious that on the same principle, | 


it may be presumed, on which the monastic system 
mercifully removed every temptation that might 
obstruct the path of the neophyte, the abbot reserved 
it for his own private eating. Erasmus, however, was: 
one who thought this burden too heavy on his superior, 
and that he could well afford to take his own share in 
lightening the temptation to abbot and monks alike. 
He therefore sometimes indulged in pre-matin 
hours of devotions in this pear-tree, and found, 
like our first mother, that the forbidden fruit was: 
pleasant to the eye and no less pleasant to the taste. 
The abbot observing that his pears were not going 
the right way—that is, down his own throat—thought 
that it was time to betake himself to an extra mo- 
nastic “vigil” to discover the thief. He soon detected 
some one in the pear-tree, and issued forth to appre- 
hend him. Erasmus, alarmed by a noise, slid down 
the tree and made off, taking care to limp as he 
went. Now it chanced that in the fraternity there 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


was a lame brother whose gait exactly resembled 


that of the roguish Erasmus. The abbot, nothing 


doubting that he was the culprit, desisted from the | 


| 


pursuit, determined to inflict on him the discipline of | 


bread and water; and as the poor man protested (as. 


he truly might) his innocence, he was deemed con- 
tumacious, and his penance doubled. The anecdote 
illustrates the ready wit and invention of Erasmus; 
but, if true, it illustrates his cowardice and baseness. 
also, and if he really suffered another to bear the 
punishment of his own fault without arresting it 


by a frank acknowledgment, he assuredly limped | 
worse in his soul than the poor brother ever did | 


in his leg; and well deserved to feel all that life- 
long remorse which Rousseau in his ‘ Confessions” 
acknowledged having felt at having wrongfully 
accused a poor maid-servant of having stolen a 
paltry ribbon, of which he was the thief, and suf- 
fered her to lose her character rather than inculpate 
himself. 

At the age of twenty-three Erasmus was very 
glad to obtain leave to quit his monastery (and 
perhaps, if he often played such tricks, his monastery 
was equally glad to get quit of him), in order to 
become private secretary to the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, who was about going to Rome in quest of a 
cardinal’s hat, and wished for an attendant who 
should do credit to him by his skill in Latinity. But 
Erasmus was not to visit Italy just yet; the Arch- 
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bishop’s aspiring hopes of the cardinalship were 
nipped in the bud. Erasmus, however, remained 
under his protection, and spent six more years ob- 
acurely, but not uselessly, in extending the range of 
his knowledge and forming some valuable friendships. 
His ambition was to avail himself of a prolonged 
resilience at one of the great universities of Europe, 
where, in an atmosphere of learning and amidst all 
the advantages of libraries and professors, he might 
more thoroughly accomplish himself in the various 
branches of study. This desire was at length grati- 
fied. He repaired to the University of Paris, under 
the patronage of the Archbishop, and with a promise 
of his support. But the patron, like many others, 
who at various times promised pensions and salaries 
to Erasmus, was but a bad paymaster, and Erasmus 
was often in great straits. “O that I had money!” 
said he (and it is very characteristic of the true 
‘scholar’s intense passion for learning), “O that I 
had money! I would buy jirst books, and then 
‘clothes!”” Most youths would think this a strange 
inversion of the nature of things. ‘ Clothes,’ he 
would say, “are the mecessaries of life, books but 
luxuries.” But Erasmus thought differently ; he 
thought that any needless outlay of money on his 
garments would be extravagance, while books were 
in his judgment among the prime necessaries of life ; 
and before he made any attempt to improve his 
doubtless somewhat ragged and dilapidated outer 
aman, he would provide for the furniture of the inner 
man. Of the two he would rather pinch his body a 
little than starve his mind. 

If we may trust his own account of the College, to 
which he repaired under the auspices of the Arch- 
bishop of Cambray, it ought not to have cost his 
patron much to keep him there. At along subsequent 
period of his life he remembers his residence at Mon- 
tague College with loathing alike for its harsh dis- 
cipline and its sordid accommodation. He speaks 
of sleeping-rooms on the ground, mouldy walls, 
hard beds, deficient food, severe vigils, and incessant 
labours, and declares that “he brought away nothing 
from living there but two things which it would 
have been better to leave behind him—ill health and 
vermin.” 

Erasmus was now beginning to make himself 
known. Though he had by no means completed, in 
his own estimate, the curriculum of studies he had 
proposed to himself, he was quite scholar enough to 
eke out a scanty and precarious income by instructing 
pupils. One of these was the son of a noble lady, 
Anna Bersala, Marchioness of Vere, whose acquaint- 
ance he made in one of his visits to the Low Countries, 
to escape the epidemics of Paris. She allowed him 
a small pension. Other and more valuable pupils 
he found among the English; of whom the most 
important was Lord Mountjoy. His connection 
with that nobleman not only secured some pecuniary 
advantages, but led to a life-long friendship, and 
‘above all, to his visiting England, a country to which 
he ever felt strongly attached; and with reason, for 


his life. He visited it no less than five times. The 
first of these visits was paid in 1498;* and in that, 
or his next visit in 1505-6, he acquired, partly through 
the distinguished family by whose invitation he first 
came, and partly by the self-recommending power 
of his own genius and learning, some of the most 
valuable friends of his after life. He was introduced 
to Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop Warham, Sir 
Thomas More, Colet (Dean of St. Paul’s), the distin- 
guished scholars Linacer, Grocyn, and many others. 
With the last four he formed a close and durable 
friendship. To Sir Thomas More especially he was 
bound not merely by ordinary ties of mutual respect 
and good offices, but by strong affinities of genius. 
Not only were they both men of wit, but of the same 
kind of wit; both were celebrated for a light, grace- 
ful, and gentle raillery—sportive, but never malicious 
—which made their society everywhere delightful. It 
is said—though the story perhaps is apocryphal— 
that they first met by chance ata public entertain- 
ment, and after a sharp encounter of their wits, in 
which they saw so much to admire in each other, 
Erasmus cried, “ Aut Morus es, aut nullus”’ (“Either 
you are More, or nobody”’) ; .to which More replied, 
(“ Either you are 


“ Aut Erasmus es, aut diabolus” 
Erasmus, or the devil’’).+ 

Though a genial and urbane humour characterised 
both More and Erasmus, it must with sorrow be ad- 
mitted that the former by no means maintained this 
amiable trait to the last, in relation to one class of 
subjects; here that moderation of tone and that gentle- 








* The article in the Quarterly Review, already referred 
to, says 1598, and in a note says that 1597, assigned in 
the older biographies, is a false date. It is, of course, a 
mere inadvertence in either case 

+ Of More’s quiet humour a characteristic story is re- 
lated by Jortin. Once when at Bruges in Flanders, an 
arrogant pedant, after the manner of those times, had 
posted a public thesis to the effect that “ he would answer 
whatsoever question could be propounded to him in any 
art whatsoever.” Sir Thomas caused the following ques- 
tion—propounded in the terms of our common law—to 
be proposed for solution, “ Au averia capta in Wither- 
namia sunt irriplegiabilia,” adding that there was some 
one in the English Ambassador’s retinue that would be 
glad to dispute with the gentleman thereupon. The 
boasting pedant, not even understanding the legal techni- 
calities in which the question was couched, was obliged 
to confess his ignorance amidst the laughter of his fellow- 
townsmen. 

Sir Thomas More’s first wife having had several daughters, 
but no son, she prayed very earnestly that this last bless- 
ing might be vouchsafed her. At length it came, but 
with such a modicum of brains, that Sir Thomas could 
not help saying to his lady, “ Madam, you have been 
praying for a boy so long, that I am afraid a boy he will 
remain tothe end of his days.” This son’s obscure memo- 
rials are thus drolly summed up by Dr. Jortin:—* John 
More’s history, like that of an antediluvian patriarch, is, 
that he was the son of Thomas; and when he was 
eighteen years of age, he married Anne Crisacre, aged 
fourteen; and he begat five sons ; and all the days of the 
years of John were .” Though Jortin’s “ Life of | 
Erasmus” is written in the dull form of “ Annals,” and is | 
to the last degree immethodical, every one who has read it | 
will endorse the criticism of the author of the above- | 
mentioned article in the Quarterly, in reply to Johnson’s 
charge of “dulness.” It abounds with lively anecdote | 
and comment, and has much of the sort of “eal 





he probably spent here some of the happiest years of | which attaches to Boswell’s Life of Johnson himself 
P y spe y | 
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|| ness of manners which generally distinguished him, 
| deserted him. He gradually became exasperated in 
| his controversy with the Protestants, and forgot in his 
|| superstitious adherence to the old worship, all mode- 
|, ration and decency. Before Luther’s appearance, © 
had been as free in his censures and as loud in his 
mockery of the corruptions of the Church as Erasmus 
himself. In his celebrated “ Utopia,” or imaginary 
Republic, he had indulged in a freedom of speculation 
far beyond the age, and amongst other things had 
|| contended for the toleration of different religious 
|| opinions. Yet now he became so rabid, that no rude 
|| polemic of that age or the following, not even 
|; Luther, not Von Hutten himself, could indulge in 
grosser or more scurrilous vituperation than that 
which flowed from his pen; so that even Atterbury 
—a man not to be made queasy by a strong word or 
|, two—has declared that More in his answer to Luther 
|| “forgot himself so as to throw out the greatest heap 
of nasty language, that perhaps ever was put to- 
| gether.” * It is a strong presumption against a cause 
that it could so transform such a man, darken so 
|, luminousan intellect, and poison and embitter so sweet 
|| a nature. One is disposed to say with Burnet, “ It 
|| cannot indeed be accounted for, but by charging it 
| on the intoxicating charms of that religion, that can 
|| darken the clearest understandings, and corrupt the 
| best natures. And since they wrought this effect on 
| Sir Thomas More, I cannot but conclude, that ‘if 
| these things were done in a green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry ?’” But to return to Erasmus. 
During his first visit to England, he continued to 
pursue his studies with avidity, but turned his at- 
tention more particularly to the acquisition of Greek, 
which he learned under Grocyn, at Oxford. Though 
so great a master of Latin, he was at this time but 
little acquainted with Greek. He prosecuted this 
study with his usual ardour, and for the purpose of 
more rapidly and thoroughly mastering it, translated 
many pieces of Greek authors, both classical and 
patristic, into Latin, some of which he afterwards 
published. His diligence soon made him one of the 
best Greek scholars in Europe, perhaps Budzeus alone 
| surpassed him ; so that, some years after, on a subse- 
quent visit to England, he became Professor of that 
language at Cambridge. As Gibbon says, ‘‘ He 
learned Greek at Oxford to teach it at Cambridge.” 
The letters of Erasmus during his residence in 
England are full of interest, not only as illustrative 
of his own life and character, but as throwing con- 
siderable light on the manners, customs, and domestic 
and social habits of our forefathers, respecting which 
|| we sometimes get more vivid descriptions than can 
easily be found in our native writers. In one of them 
| he gives a not very flattering description of our habits. 
| He attributes the prevalent epidemics partly to the 
| incommodious form and bad laying out of the houses, 
| the filthiness of the streets, and the dirt within doors. 
“The floors,”’ says he, ‘are usually of clay, strewed 
|| with rushes, under which lies an unmolested collec- 














| 
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* Jortin, in Life of Erasmus. 
| 





tion of droppings of beer, grease, bones, spittle, ead 
nameless abominations of all kinds.”’ 

On the whole, however, his opinions of England are 
abundantly flattering, and bear witness to the strong | 
affection with which he ever regarded her. In one 
of his letters, he breaks out, with superfluous courtesy, | 
into admiration even of our climate, which he de- | 
scribes as “most agreeable and most healthful,’’—per- 
haps in contrast with the deeper fogs of his native — 
Holland, or the pestilential air which he had lately 
breathed at Paris. He also extols the urbanity and 
learning of our countrymen, and declares that “except 
to gratify his curiosity, he no longer cared to visit 
Italy.” He was certainly most deeply attached to 
our country, and we have reason to be proud of him 
as a sort of naturalised Englishman. He himself | 
calls England “the land of his adoption ;” and at a | 
long subsequent period, expresses in a letter to Henry | 
VIII. his strong attachment to it. He says: | 
“ Although he was not a native, but an adopted child | 
of Great Britain, yet, when he reflected how many 
years he had lived in England, how many protectors 
he had found in her, how many honourable and 
sincere friends she had bestowed upon him, how 
much of his fortune, such as it was, was owing to her, 
he felt as great a love for her as if he had drawn his 
first breath in her territory.” His first visit to Eng- 
land closed with an incident somewhat calculated to 
abate his enthusiasm for us. The royal miser, Henry 
VII., had passed a law, forbidding the exporta- 
tion of any coined money; and poor Erasmus 
suddenly found himself despoiled by the custom- 
house officers of about £20 of his first earnings, for 
the restitution of which, he declares, he clamoured, 
but clamoured in vain. Soon after his first visit to 
England, he gratified his early longings of seeing 
Italy ; but found it,—embroiled as it was in the wars 
of the ambitious Pope Julius,—no pleasant residence. 
He did not quit it without having an interview with 
this Pope, who commanded him to declaim one day 
for, and another day against, the war which his Holi- 
ness proposed to wage with Venice. The former 
thesis must have been a difficult one for the peace- 
loving Erasmus; in other respects, the task was not 
unsuitable to a mind that always had so much to say 
on both sides of a question, and that managed to steer 
so dexterous a course between the Pope and Luther. 

Erasmus was now fairly launched upon the world. 
Henceforth his reputation continued to spread, till 
his fame as a scholar was co-extensive with literature 
itself. Itisnot possible, within the limits of this brief 
paper, to trace the course of his life with the same 
detail as we have that of his early years; nor, in order 
to estimate -the character and influence of Erasmus 
on the Reformation, is it at all necessary. Many of 
the incidents of his life have no significance, except 
as bearing on the more obscure parts of his personal 
history ; many of them have to do with literary and 
polemical squabbles, in which—in spite of his wishing 
to please everybody, and very often in consequence of 
it—he was perpetually embroiled. Many other 


incidents, though flowing out of his relations to 
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emperors—yet had then, and have now, no public 
significance ; and however interesting as illustrating: 


are interesting only in that light. 


ing—to the fame his pen had acquired, or the fame his 





the hopes or the fears, which one who possessed so 
much power, if he chose to exercise it as a partisan, 
| might inspire. For the most part, however, such 
expectations were futile ;—to make Erasmus take a 
side, and stick to it unflinchingly, was apparently 
| beyond the power of either bribes or menaces. 


| an armed neutrality, and that seems to have been 

| the chief object of his ambition in the great contro- 
| versies of his age. 

In the fullest sense of the word, the life of Erasmus 

is yet to be written. Complete details of his very 

| various life have perhaps never been adequately set 

| forth. Nor would it be a very easy matter to do 


this with the method and accuracy which a coherent | 
|, biography would require. They must be very princi- 


| pally compiled from his works,—especially from his 
_ enormously voluminous correspondence,—and would 


|, involve much laborious investigation of obscure facts, 


| and comparison of names and dates. For the pur- 


|| poses of the present writer, it is sufficient to say that 


| from the time of his second visit to England, his 
fame was European; that he was courted: by kings 
and emperors ; that Henry VIII., Francis I., Charles 
V., and successive popes, delighted to do him honour ; 
| that he was repeatedly invited by many of these to 
| take up his abode permanently in their dominions; 
that he was offered many lucrative and honourable 
posts if he would do so—posts which he steadily de- 
| clined whenever they involved the vexatious cares 
| and responsibilities from which his peace-loving and 
| timid soul shrank; that his powerful patrons be- 
stowed upon him many valuable gifts and presents, 
and in several instances assigned him pensions—not 
always paid with scrupulous punctuality; that his 
correspondence—which fills one immense folio of his 
works—numbers almost every name of the slightest 
note in the annals of his time, and a great many 
that are of none; that his amiability made him loved, 
and his genius and wit made him feared, by every 
considerable party; and that he was alternately 
caressed and flattered, hated and defamed, by Papists 
and Protestants—Catholic and Lutheran. 

While it is a strong testimony and tribute to the 
genius and learning of Erasmus, that he was able 
thus to extort universal homage from crowned heads 
and busy politicians, it is scarcely so creditable to 
him that he was willing to depend for his subsistence 
on their casual bounty and precarious pensions. It 
is not that he was an idle man; for, in fact, his 





| 


the great men of the day—popes, and kings, and 


Erasmus’s personal history (if we had space for them), , 


Renowned as a scholar, his ambition was satisfied , 
with that. He not only did not covet other public dis- 

|| tinctions and employments, but he had an aversion 

|, tothem. Whatever patronage popes or princes be- 

|| stowed upon him was given to his genius and learn- 


pen might confer, perhaps sometimes quickened by 


The | 
| formidable sting of his wit enabled him to maintain | 





industry was prodigious. Nor can it be said he did 
not earn all that he received from the world, and far 
more; for the obligations he conferred on literature 
were equally prodigious. But the circumstance was 
not favourable to his independence, and must be 
taken into account when we come to determine his 
position in relation to the Reformation. 
It is surely not a little surprising that with all his 
timid aversion to trouble, and shrinking from respon- | 
sibility, he should have declined so many honourable 
posts which lay open to his ambition, and preferred, 
for the most part, living a sort of pensioner’s life on | 


, casual bounty; for though he shrank from offices | 


which involved any great risk or trouble, he was far 


, from being insensible to the charm of having that | 


quantum sufficit of which they are the cost. He was 
by no means averse to a sinecure or an honorarium, | 
and not only accepted them without scruple, but not | 
seldom paid suit for them with as sturdy a spirit of | 
mendicancy, as if he had been a courtier by pro- | 
fession, or one of that class he so cordially hated— | 
the begging friars. Indeed, he is upbraided by one 
of his correspondents, half in jest and half in earnest, 
with having rather abused a beggar’s privilege of 
importunity ; and he thus defends himself in a pas- 
sage which shows that the timid Erasmus did not | 
altogether want effrontery ! 

Colet had told him, half in jest and half in earnest, 
that he would give him a small matter if he would 
beg with humility and ask without modesty. In his 
reply, Erasmus says, “Since you talk of begging | 
boldly, I should like to know who can be more 
humble and shameless than myself, who live in 
England upon the footing of a common beggar? I 
have received somuch from the Archbishop (Warham) 
that it would be scandalous to take any more of him, | 
though he were to offer it. I asked so-and-so with | 
sufficient effrontery, and he refused me with still | 
greater. Even our good friend Linacer thinks me | 
too bold: who, knowing my ill-health, and that I 
was leaving London with hardly six angels in my | 
pocket, and that winter was coming on, yet pressingly 
enjoined me to spare the Archbishop and Lord | 
Mountjoy, and advised me to retrench, and learn to | 
bear poverty with patience. Friendly counsels, no 
doubt !—For this reason, above all, I hate my cruel | 
fortune—that she will not suffer me to be modest! | 
. . . - But I am not such a beggar neither, as to ask 
all things from all persons. To some I say nothing, 
because I would not be refused ; and I have no pre- 
tence to solicit you, who have no superfluity of 
wealth. But since you seem to like impudence, I | 
will end my letter in as impudent a way as I can. 
I have not assurance enough to ask you for any- | 
thing; and yet I am not so proud either as to reject 
a present, if a friend like you should offer it to one | 
in my circumstances.” 

We may well say with Jortin, that one who could 
talk at this rate, must have been reduced to hard 
necessity ; it may be added, that it is surprising that | 
he who could beg in a style like this, should conde- | 


scend to beg at all. 
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He carries the mendicant’s refinement of effron- 
tery to its extremest point, by hinting cn one 
occasion that it would be better if friends would 
anticipate the necessity of all applications to 
their bounty, and reminds them of the opinion of 
Seneca, that favours “are dearly purchased which 
are extorted by begging.” He “points the same 
moral’’ by a reference to the story of Socrates, who 
having given a hint that he would purchase a new 
cloak, if he had money to buy it, and having been 
presented with one by an obliging friend who heard 
him, grumbled out the equivocal thanks, “that it 
was very well, but it would have been better if the 
cloak had been given without any such hint.” 

It may seem odd, that with such a capacity of 
asking, and equal or greater capacity of receiving, 
favours, Erasmus should have insisted so much on 
his independence, and been so jealous of it. ‘ Bene- 
ficium accipere,’”’ he says, “est libertatem vendere”’ 
(“To accept an obligation is to sell one’s liberty’). If 
so, Erasmus must have been a slave a hundred times 








over. Yet it is, perhaps, no paradox to assert that it 
| was, after all, in some sort a love of independence 
| which made him thus willing to become a universal 
| beggar. To be dependent on some one man alone 
would have, on a mind like that of Erasmus, the 
enslaving effect he affirms; would bind him by chains 


from many sources would, in his fancy, make him in- 
dependent of all. He was like Edie Ochiltree, the 
King’s bedesman (so exquisitely painted by Sir 
Walter Scott), who gladly received a small dole from 
everybody, but thought it would be in the highest 


of a true beggar to receive his whole livelihood from 
the bounty of Miss Wardour, who upbraided him 





with not availing himself of the independence she 
proffered. “Na, na, Miss,” says Edie, “it’s because 
I have mair independence as Iam. I beg na mair 
at any single house than just ae meal of meat, or 
may be but a mouthfu’ of it; if it’s refused at ae 
place, I get it at anither; sae I canna be said to 
depend on onybody in particular, but just on the 
country at large!” 

Now Erasmus was the “ King’s bedesman” of lite- 
rature, and filled his wallet by ‘‘aumous” from the 











he would not dare to break; but to receive a little | 


degree derogatory to the dignity and independence | 





| 
whole world of royal and ecclesiastical patronage. | 
And it must be confessed that he did pretty well, | 
though his pensions were often irregularly paid, and | 
though he was taught, like the Psalmist, “ not to 
put his trust in princes.’”” In spite of his being not | 
seldom reduced to absolute straits, and compelled to 
sue now and then in formd pauperis for an overdue | 
pension, he amassed, for a literary man of those days, | 
considerable property, and bequeathed a sum which 
one of his biographers thinks may have amounted to 
something like seven thousand ducats. It must be | 
mentioned as an excuse for him, that not only did | 
his literary labours (by which he so much benefited | 
the world) well entitle him to all that he got, how- | 
ever irregularly it came, and to far more; but that | 
in those days (as has been often said), the author's 
true patron—the publisher—did not yet exist; nor, 
it may be added, for two centuries later. Neither 
had a successful author any adequate security for 
getting a fair share of the profits of his works. Had | 
Erasmus enjoyed that, he might have dispensed with | 
all precarious pensions from royal and episcopal | 
patrons. Of his “Encomium of Folly,” one Paris | 
impression alone consisted of 20,000 copies, and | 
another of the “ Colloquies” consisted of as many. | 
In all times, indeed, the publisher is apt to come in 
for the lion’s share of the profits of an author's | 
works; but in those days, it is to be feared that the | 
author did not get even the jackal’s proverbial offal. 

In some instances, Erasmus declined preferments | 
for reasons most creditable to him. Thus, when 
Warham presented him with the living of Adling- 
ton in Kent, Erasmus declined it on the ground that 
he could not speak English, and that his parishioners 
would thus have a dumb priest. It would have been 
as well if all English priests had been equally scru- 
pulous; but unless fame lies impudently (which to 
be sure she does), not a few men have accepted Welsh 
benefices, though they did not understand a word of 
the language, and have thus given to their hearers 
no other indication of their Apostolical Succession, 
than the equivocal one of “speaking in an unknown 
tongue.” 

In a second and concluding paper, we shall more || 
particularly consider the relations of Erasmus to the 
Reformation. 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Lobe Story. 


By tors AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

ILL, do you niean to 
sit over your books 
all the evening? | 
Because if you do | 

I'll not wait for | 
¢ you any longer, but | 
i take myself off at 
once.” 
“ Where? Why, | 
-— were you waiting?” 
“Don’t pretend 
that you have for- 
gotten.” Julius | 
spoke with some of 
his old irritability. | 
“We were to walk | 
as far as the wreck : 


tide will have risen, 
andwe shall not be 
able to pass the 
rtable for ladies.” | 
“Did the ladies decide to go? I thought Miss 
Edna rather objected.” 
“‘ Miss Edna’s objections were overruled. I arranged 
the matter.” 
Will smiled. 


“Yes—I did. I'll not have her and you always | 


|| getting your own way. I must have mine sometimes. | 
| I'm not your patient now, Will, and I have just as | 
|| much right to enjoy myself as you have.” | 








; turn round. He was not a man of many words; | 
| nor yet a very sensitive man—that is, he felt deep | 


“Did anybody say you hadn’t, my boy? Who | 


| hinders you? Carry out any plans you fancy, pro- | 


vided they do you nc harm.” 

The doctor rose, put a mark in his book, and pre- | 
pared to clear his “ rubbish’ away. 

“So, Will, you are going. I thought you would | 
go, though you made believe to be sc indifferent about | 
it.” 

The elder brother flushed up; for there was an | 
undertone of rudeness in the younger’s speech not 
exactly pleasant. But Will was too well accustomed 
to the painful irritability of illness to take much heed 
of it. He only said— 

“*For many reasons, I don’t consider the expe- 
dition very wise; but if these young ladies are de- 
termined te go, they will be all the better for having 
a man to take care of them.” 

“They will have one in any case. I am going. 
No need for you to trouble yourself concerning them.” 

The sharpness of this speech mide Dr. Stedman 





ix—9 


things deeply and strongly, but the small annoy- 
ances of life passed harmlessly over him. He had 
always had something else to think about than him- 
self, and the way people treated him. For this 
reason he often did not even see when Julius was | 
annoyed; but he did now, and turned upon his |} 
brother a full, frank, good-natured smile. ° 

“ What are you vexed about, lad ? 
to have your friends all to yourself? Ifso, I'll stay 
at home and read. I dare say Miss Edna——” 

“Stop there. Yes, Will, I am vexed with you, and | 
I have good reason to be.” 

* Out with it, then.” 

‘“‘What business had you to go talking to Miss 
Edna about me? Why open up to her my weak- 
nesses and follies, which nobody knows but you, and 
you only too much? Why should these two girls— 
for whom, mind you, I care not a straw, except that 
they are pleasant companions—be taught to criticise || 
me and pity me ?”’ 

* Pity you?” 

“Of course they do—a poor fellow, with not a | 


Do you want 


, halfpenny of money, and no health to earn it—wholly 


dependent upon you.” 
‘That is not quite truc.” 
“Yes, itis; and they must despise me—any girls 
would. There are times when I despise myself.” 
This outburst was so sudden, vehement, and in- 
consequent, as it seemed, that Will Stedman, though | 
tolerably used to the like, scarcely knew what to | 
answer. When he did, he spoke gently, as to a 
passionate child who was talking at random. 
“Indeed, Julius, I had no thought of annoying 
you in what I said, which was, in truth, very little; | 
and I felt I was saying it to a friend of yours, who 


| was quite welcome to repeat it to you if she chose.” 


“But why talk to her at all about me? Whatare | 
my concerns to her? If a friend, she isn’t an old | 
friend. Three weeks ago we had neither of us set || 


eyes on either of these women. I wish we never had. | 


I wish to heaven we never had!” 
Will replied a little seriously— 
“TI cannot exactly see the reason of that. They | 

are both pleasant enough, and, so far as we can judge, | 

very excellent women.” 
“T hate your excellent women!”’ 
“You don’t hate these, though, I am sure of that, 

lad,’’ said the doctor, smiling. ‘ Be content; I have | 

done you no harm. I said not a word against you to 

Miss Edna—quite the contrary.” 

“ But, I repeat, why speak of me at all?” 
“ Perhaps I had my own reasons.” 
“What are they? I insist upon knowing!” and 

Julius rose and walked up to his brother with a 

dramatic air. 
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Will was comparing his watch with the clock on 
the mantel-piece. He paused to wind up and sct 
both before he replied— 
“Since you compel me to speak—and perhaps after 
all it’s best—it has struck me more than once, Julius, 
that you would very well like—and, moreover, it 
would not be a bad thing for you—to spend your life, 
as you have pretty well spent the last fortnight, 
with such a sweet, good, sensible little woman as 
Edna Kenderdine.” 
Julius threw himself back into his chair, and burst 
into shouts of laughter. 
“Was that it? And so you were saying a good 
word for me to her! What a splendid idea! You 
| ure the quecrest old fellow that ever was.” 
“ But, Julius “ 
“Don’t interrupt. Do let me have my laugh out. 
It’s the best joke I’ve ever heard. You dear old 
boy! What on earth have I ever done or said to 
make -you take such a ridiculous notion into your 
head ?” 
The doctor looked a little bewildered. 
|  T¢ did not seem to me so ridiculous; and, at any 
| rate, itis hardly civil to the lady to suppose so. She 
| is about your own age—perhaps a year older; but 

|| that would not signify much. She is healthy, bright, 
| active, clever——” 

“ But, oh, so plain. Now, Will, in the name of 
common sense, do you think I ever could fall in love 
with a plain woman?” 

The child-like directness and solemnity of the 
appeal broke down Will’s gravity—he, too, laughed 
heartily. 

“Never mind! I’ve made a mistake, that’s all. 
I don’t know whether I’m glad or sorry. But still 
it is a mistake ; and I beg your pardon—Miss Edna’s 
too—for mixing up her name in such talk. I am cer- 
tain no idea of the kind has ever entered her head.” 

“T trust not—nay, I am sure not,” replied Julius, 
warmly. “She's not an atom of a flirt ;—quite dif- 
ferent from any girl I ever knew—the best, kindliest, 
sweetest little soul. But I would as soon think of 
marrying her—or, indeed, of marrying anybody——” 

“Wait till your time comes. Meanwhile, shake 
hands, and forget all this nonsense. Only, if ever 
you do fall seriously in love, come and tell it to your 
brother. He’ll help you.” 

“Will he ?” said Julius, eagerly. 

But at that moment, sweeping past the window, 
plainly visible from beneath the half-drawn venetian 
blind, came the violet folds of Letty Kenderdine’s 
well-known gown—the much-abused winter gown 
which had in its old age been complimented, and 
sketched, and painted, as making the loveliest bit of 
colour, and the most charming drapery imaginable. 

“There they are: we must not keep them wait- 
ing,” said Dr. Stedman, as he took his hat and went 
out at once to the sisters. 





The three sat talking very merrily on the bench at 
the cliff-edge for several minutes, till finding Julius | 
did not appear, his brother went in to look for him. | 
He had started off alone, leaving word that they were | 


not to wait—he might possibly join them on their 
return. 

“ Perhaps he wants to make a sketch or two alone,” 
said the doctor, apologetically. ‘We will go with- 
out him.” 


“Certainly,” said Letty, who was a little tenacious || 


of the disrespect of delay. “Dr. Stedman, your 
brother is a most peculiar person ;—and I never 
can understand peculiar people.” 

“ He is peculiar in the sense of being much better 
than other people,” replied the doctor, who—what- 


ever he might say to Julius—never allowed a word | 
to be said against him, which idiosyncrasy at once | 
amused and touched Edna. With the new idea she || 
had taken concerning him, she resolved to watch | 
William Stedman rather closely, and when, before || 
they had gone half a mile, Julius turned up, and 


attached himself very determinedly, not to her side, 
but her sister’s, she fell into the arrangement with 
satisfaction. It would give her opportunities of ob- 
serving more narrowly this big, quiet, grave man, 
who was not nearly so easy to read as his volatile, im- 
pulsive, but clever, affectionate brother. 

So they descended the steep cliffs, and walked 
along underneath, just below high-water mark, 
where the wet sand was solid to their feet: a little 
party of two and two, close enough to make neither 
seem like a ¢éte-d-téte, and yet sufficiently far apart 
to give to each a sense of voluntary companionship. 
But the conversation of neither seemed very serious ; 
for Letty’s gay laugh was continually heard, and 
Edna made, ever and anon, sundry darts from her 
companiou’s side to certain fascinating islands, formed 
by deeper channels intersecting the damp sand, and 


which had to be crossed through pools of shallow sea- | 


water, crisped by the wind into wavelets pretty as a 
baby’s curls. Edna could not resist them; but when- 
ever Dr. Stedman fell into silence—which he did 
rather often—she quitted him, and ran with the 
pleasure of a child to stand on one or other of these 
sand islands, and watch the long white rollers creep- 


ing in, each after each, as the tide kept steadily | 


advancing upon the ®litary shore. 


Very solitary it was, with the boundless sea before, | 
and the perpendicular wall of cliff behind, and not | 
an object to break the loneliness of the scene, except | 
that loneliest thing of all—the stranded ship. She || 
lay there, fixed on the rock where she had struck, || 
with the waves gradually reaching her and breaking || 
over her, as they had done night and day, at every || 


tide, for six months. 


Julius regarded her with his melancholy poet's || 


eyes. 
‘How sad she looks—that ship !—Like a lost life.” 


«And what a fine ship she must have been! How i 


very stupid of the sailors to go so near the rocks!” 


‘How very stupid of anybody to do anything | 


which is not the best and wisest thing todo! Yet 


| we all do it sometimes, Miss Kenderdine.”’ 
“Eh, Mr. Stedman? Just say that again, for 1 | 
did not quite understand. You do say such clever | 


things, you know.” 
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“That was not clever, so I need not say it again. 
Indeed I’d better hold my tongue,” replied Julius, 
looking full at Letty Kenderdine, with the sudden 
thirst of a man who is looking for perfection, has 
been looking for it all his days, and cannot find it. 
And Letty, with those blue eyes of hers—the sort of 
azure blue, large and limpid, which look so like 
heaven, except for a certain want of depth in them, 
discoverable not suddenly, but gradually—Letty 


“Gave a side glance and looked down,” 


in her long accustomed way, thinking of nothing in 

particular, unless it was that the evening was coming 

on, misty and grey, and the sands were wet, and she 
had only her thin boots on. 

She meant no harm, poor girl! She was so accus- 

| tomed to be admired, to have everybody looking 

at heras Julius Stedman looked now, that it neither 

touched nor startled her, nor affected her in any 

| way—especially as the look was only momentary ; 





|| and the young man returned immediately to his | 


| ordinary lively talk—the chatter of society—in which 
| he was much more aw fait than his brother, and which 
|| Letty could respond to much more easily. Indeed 


| she had felt the change of companionship to-night | 


rather an advantage, and had exerted herself to be 
agreeable accordingly: though no one could say she 
smiled on one brother more sweetly than on the 
| other; for it was not her habit either to feel or to 
show preference. 
full round meon, on all the world alike, as she had 
nothing to do but tosmile. Did any hapless wight 
fall, moonstruck—who was to blame? Surely not 
| Letitia Kenderdine. 
| And, meanwhile, Edna too had been enjoying her- 
| self very much, in a most harmless way, clambering 
| over little rocks, and trampling on seaweed—the 
bladders of which “go pop,”’ as the children say, when 
you set your feet upon them—a proceeding which, I 
grieve to say, had amused this young schoolmistress 
| as much as if she had been one of her own pupils. 


| Finally, by Dr. Stedman’s assistance—for the rocks | 
were slippery, and she was often glad of a helping | 
hand—she gained the furthermost and most attractive | 
sand-island, and stood there, with her hat off, letting | 
the wind blow in her face, for the sake of health and | 


freshness; she was not solicitous about bloom or 
complexion. 

Yet Edna was not uncomely. There was a fairy 
grace about her tiny figure, and an unaffected enjoy- 
ment in her whole mien, which made her interesting 
even beside her beautiful sister. 
|| looking at the sea, Dr. Stedman stood and looked at 
her, with a keen observation—inquisitive, and yet 
approving—approving rather than admiring; not at 
all the look he gave to Letty. And yet, perhaps, 
any woman, who was a real woman, would rather 
have had it of the two. 

“You seem to enjoy yourself very much, Miss 
Edna. It does one good to see any person past child- 
hood, who has the faculty of being so thoroughly 
happy.” 





She just went smiling on, like the | 


While she was | 


“Did I look happy? Yes, I think I am: all the 
more so because my happiness, my sea-side pleasure, 
I mean, will not last long. I want to get the utmost 
out of it I can, for we go home in three days.” 

“So soon? When did you settle that ?” 

“ At tea-time to-day. We must go, for we have 
spent all our money, and worn out all our clothes. 
| Besides, it is time we were at home.” 

“ Have you taken all precautions about fumigating, 
whitewashing, &c., that I suggested ?’”’ (Forshe had 
told him about the fever, and asked his advice, pro- 
fessionally.) 

“Yes ; our house is quite safe now, and ready for us. | 
And most of our pupils have promised to come back. || 
We shall be in harness again directly after the holi- | 
days. Ah!” she sighed, hardly knowing why, ex- 
cept that she could not help it, “I have need to be | 
happy whilst I can. We have a rather hard life at 
home.” 

“Ts it so?’ Then, after a pause, “Forgive me | 
for asking, but have you no father living, no brothers 
Are there only you two ?” 

“ Only us two.” 

“Tt isa hard life then. I have seen enough of the 
world to feel keenly for helpless women, left to earn 
| their livelihood. If I had had a sister, F would have 
| been so good to her.” 

“T am sure you would,” said Edna, involuntarily. 
And then she drew back uncasily. Was it possible 
that he could be thinking of her in that light—as a 
| sister by marriage, who might one day take the place 
| of a sister by blood ? . Was that the reason he was so 
| specially kind to her ? 

She could not have told why—but she did not quite 
like the idea, and her next speech was a little sharp, | 
even though sincere. 

“Yet, on the other hand, however kind a brother 
may be, it is great weakness and selfishness in a 
sister to hang helplessly upon him—draining his in- 
come, preventing him from marrying, and se on. If 
| I had ten brothers, I think I would rather work till 
I dropped than I would be dependent on any on 
of them.” 

“Would you? But would that be quite right ?” 

“Yes, I think it would be right—for me, at least. 
I don’t judge others. Let all decide for themselves 
their own affairs, but, as for me, if I felt I was a 
burthen upon any mortal man—father, brother, or 

well, perhaps husbands are different, I have 
| never thought much about that—I believe it would 
drive me frantic.” 

*¢ You independent little lady !’’ said Dr. Stedman, 
laughing outright. ‘And yet I beg your pardon,” 
he added, seriously. “I quite agree with you. I 
d6n’t see why a woman should be helpless and idle, 
any more than a man. And a woman who, if she 
has to earn her daily bread, sets bravely to work and 
does it, without shrinking, without complaining, has 
my most entire respect and esteem.” 

“Thank you,” said Edna, and her heart warmed, 
and the fierceness that was rising there sank down 
again. She felt that she had found a friend, or 
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the possibility of one, did circumstances ever occur to 
bring them any nearer than now. Which, however, 
was not probable, since, as to these Stedmans, she had 
determined that when they parted—they parted ; that 
this brief intimacy, which had been so pleasant while 
it lasted, should become on both sides as completely 
ended asa dream. Indeed, it would be nothing else. 
The sort of association which scemed so friendly and 
natural here, would, in their Kensington life, be 
utterly impossible. 

“Things are hard enough even for us men," said 
Dr. Stedman, taking up the thread of conversation 
where Edna had dropped it. “Work of any sort is 
so difficult to obtain. There ismybrothernow. He 
drifted into the career of an artist almost by necessity, 
because to get any employment such as he desired 
and was fitted for, was nearly impossible. Even I, who, 
unlike him, have had the advantage of being regu- 
larly educated for a profession—would you believe it, 
1 have been in practice three years and have hardly 
made a hundred pounds. If I had not had a private 
income—small enough, but just sufficient to keep 
Julius and me in bread and cheese—I think we 
must have starved.” 

“So he has told me. He says he owes you every- 
thing—more than he can ever repay.” 

‘He talks great nonsense. Poor fellow, if he has 
been unsuccessful, it has neither been through idle- 
ness nor extravagance. But he has probably told 
you all about himself. And you, I find, have told 
him what I yesterday said to you concerning him.” 

‘Was I wrong ?” 

“Oh, no. Ifit had been a secret, I should have said 
so, and you would have kept it. You look like a 
woman who could keep a secret. If I ever have one, 
I will trust you.” 

What did he mean? Further hints on the matter 
of sisterhood? Edna earnestly hoped not. Perhaps 
the fatal time had passed over, since the people 
who fell in love with Letty usually proposed to her 
suddenly—in two or three days. Now Dr. Stedman 
had been with her a whole fortnight—every day and 
all day long—and, so far as Edna knew, nothing had 
happened. If the sisters went away on Thursday, 
nothing might happen at all. 

She dismissed her fears and went on with her 
talk, in which the two others soon joined; the 
pleasant, desultory talk, half earnest, half badinage, 
of four young people allied by no special tie of 
kindred or friendship, bound only by circumstance 
and mutual attraction—that easy liking which had 
' not as yet passed into the individual appropriation, 
which with the keen delights of love creates also its 
bitter jealousies. In short, they stood, all of them, 
on the narrow boundary line of those two conditions 
of being which make hapless mortals—especially 
men—cithcr the best or the worst company in the 
world. 

Thcy strolled along the shore, sometimes two and 
two, sometimes falling into a long line of four, con- 
versing rather than looking around them—for there 
! was nothing attractive in the evening. A dull, grey 





sky, and asmooth, leaden-coloured sea, had succeeded 
those wonderful effects of evening light which they | 
had night after night admired so much; yet, still, || 
they went on walking and talking, onjoying cach 
other’s company, and not noticing much beyond, 
until Dr. Stedman suddenly stopped. 

*‘ Julius, look there; the tide is nearly round the 
point. We must turn back at once.” 

Letty gave a little scream. “Oh, what will 
happen! Why did we go on so far? Edna, how 
could you——”’ 

* Tt was not your sister’s fault,” said Dr. Stedman, 
catching the little scream and coming anxiously over 
to Letty’s side. ‘Iwas to blame; 1 ought to have 
noticed how far on the tide was.” 

“But oh, what will happen? Edna, Edna!” cried 
Letty, wringing her hands. 

“ Nothing will happen, I trust, beyond our getting 
our feet wet. Perhaps not that, if we walk on fast. 
Will you take my arm ?” 

“No, mine,” said Julius, eagerly, and his brother 
drew back. 

“Do not be alarmed, Miss Edna; but indeed I see 
you are not,”’ said the doctor, striding on, while she | 
kept pace with him as well as she could with her 
little short steps. “ We two will just walk on as 
fast as wecan. There is no real danger. At worst 
we shall only get a good wetting ; but that would be | 
very bad for our invalids.” | 

“Very bad. Letty—Mr. Stedman—please come 
on as fast as you can.” 

“Will!” shouted out Julius, “is it spring or neap | 
tide?” 

“T do not know; only geton. Don’t lag behind.” 

“Get on yourself, and leave us alone.” 

“That isn’t your habit, I’m sure, Miss Edna,”’ said 
Will Stedman. 

“ What isn’t my habit *” | 

“To get on by yourself and leave others to get on 
alone, as my brother has just advised my doing.” 

“Oh, he did not know what he was saying.”’ 

This was all that passed between-them, as walking 
as rapidly as they could, though often turning un- {| 
easily back to watch the other two, the elder brother | 
and sister reached the point where a “race,” that is, 
a line of rocks reaching right up to the cliff, made 
the sea more turbulent, and where the cliff itself, 
jutting out a considerable way, caused the distance 
between it and high-water mark to be scarcely moro 
than a foot—in spring tides nothing atall. It was 
not exactly a dangerous place—not in calm weather 
like this. At most a wade up to the knees would 
have carricd a wayfarer safely beyond the point; 
but still it was an uncomfortable place to pass, and 
when Dr. Stedman and Edna reached it, they found 
the worst had come to the worst—there was no 
passage remaining, or merely a foot or two left 
bare, temporarily, at each ebb of the wave. 

There were no breakers, certainly ; nothing more 
threatening than the long slow curves of tide that 
came creaming in, each with a white fringe of foam, 
over the smooth sand; but whenever they met, not 




















| agreeable, and rendered footing among the sedweed 
| and sharp stones extremely difficult. 


| enough. 
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'| the tide comes in! 
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sand but rocks, they became fiercer, and dashed 
themselves about in a way that looked anything but 


Edna and Dr. Stedman exchanged looks—uneasy 


“You see ?” 

“Yes, Isee. It is very unfortunate.” 

“Will she be frightened, think you? ‘Your sister 
Imean. She seems a timid person.” 

“Rather, and she dislikes getting wet. How fast 
Is there no chance of climbing a 
little way up the cliff ?” 

“No, the cliffs are perpendicular. Look for your- 
sclf.”” 

But the doctor looked uneasily back, his mind full 
of the other two. 





**How slow they are! If they had only been here 
now, we might cross at once and escape with merely 
wet feet. There would be just time. Julius!” he | 
shouted, impatiently. ‘‘ Julius, do come on!” 

“He cannot,” Edna said, gently. “ Remember, | 
he cannot walk like you.” 

“Thank you, you are always thoughtful. 
suppose there is no ielp for it. 
down and wait.” He sat down, but started up again 
immediately. “I beg your pardon, Miss Edna, but 
would you like to goon? Ican easily take you past 
the point and return again for them. Will you 


9? 


come fr | 

“No, oh no.” And she, too, sat down on the | 
nearest stone, for she was very tired. 

It was full five minutes before Julius and Letty | 
reached the point, and by that time the sea was | 
tumbling noisily against the very foot of the cliff. | 
Julius at once saw the position of things, and turned | 
anxiously to his brother. 

“Will, this is dreadful. 


No; I 
We may as well sit 


Not for us, but for these | 


| ladies. What shall we do?” | 


| those waves! they have overtaken us. 


Letty caught at once the infection of fear. 
“What is so dreadful? Oh, Isee. Those waves, 
I shall be 


drowned. Oh, Dr. Stedman, tell me—am I going to 


|| be drowned ?” 


|| her beautiful features pallid and distorted with fear. 


|| trays itself in most people at a critical moment 


| God, it is often—also human nature. 





| can well be otherwise. He said little, but he observed 





| 
And she left Julius’s arm and clutched the doctor’s, | 
Also with something else besides fear, which be- 


like this, when there awakes either the instinct of 
self-preservation, said to be nature’s first law, or a 
far diviner instinct, which is not always—yet, thank 


Dr. Stedman was an acute man—no true doctor 


much. Now, as he looked fixedly down upon the 
lovely face, a curious change came over his own. 
More than once, without replying, he heard the 
piteous cry—sharp even to querulousness—“ Shall I 
be drowned ?” and then gently released himself from 
Letty’s hold. 

“My dear Miss Kenderdine, if any of us were 
drowned there would be four. But I assure you no- 





thing so tragical is likely to happen. Look at the 
line of seaweed all along the shore; that is high- 
water mark; further the tide will not advance.” 

“ But the point, the point.” 

“Even at the point the water is not more than six 
inches deep. It could not drown you.” 

“ But it will spoil my boots, my dress, everything. 
Oh, Edna, how could you be so foolish as to let us 


9” 


come ? 

Edna indeed did feel and look very conscicnce- 
smitten, till Dr. Stedman said, rather abruptly— 

“There is no use regretting it, or scolding one 
another ; we were all equally to blame. Don’t let 
us waste time now in chattering about it.” 

“No indeed. Let us get home as quickly as we 
can. Letty, take hold of me, and try to wade 
through.” 


But Letty, tall as she was, shrank in childish terror 


| from the troubled waters, and several more precious 


minutes were wasted in conquering her fears and 
finding the easiest passage for her across the sands. 
Meantime the line of seaweed began to be touched— 
nay, drifted ominously higher and higher by each 
advancing wave, until Dr. Stedman noticed it. 

“ Look!’’ he said in an undertone to Edna, “ last 
tide may have been neap, but this is evidently a 
spring-tide. It makes a great difference. 
go on without losing more time. 
divide ?” 

“Tl help Letty.” 

“No, that is scarcely safe, two women together. 
Shall I take your sister, and you my brother ? you can 
assist him best. Poor fellow! this is more dangerous 
for him than for any of us. Julius,’’ he called out, 
“don’t waste more time; take Miss Edna and 
start.” 

Julius turned sharply upon his brother— 

“Excuse me, but we have already made our plans. 
Come, Miss Kenderdine.”’ 

Will Stedman once more drew back, and would not 
interfere, but he looked seriously uneasy. 

** What must be done ?’’ he said again to Edna. 
“T wanted you to walk with Julius. She cannot 
take care of him—she is too timid. She will only 
hang helplessly upon him, and drag him back when 
he ought to get on as fast as possible.” 

“Ts there danger—real danger ?”’ 

“Not of drowning, as your sister fears,’ with a 
slight curl of the not too amiable mouth ; ‘but of my 
brother’s getting so wet and exhausted that his illness 
may return. Look, he is staggering now, the tide runs 
so strong. What can I do?” 

“Go and help them. Get them safe home first.” 

* But you ?” 

“TI cannot cross by myself; I see that,” said 
Edna, looking with a natural shiver of dread at the 
now fast-rising waves. “But I can stay here. I 
should not be afraid, even if I had to wait till the 
tide turns.” 

“That will be midnight. 
think.” 

“Even so, no harm will come to me; I can walk up 


We must 
How shall we 


No, about eleven, I 
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and down this beach, or else if I could clamber to | she sat—where the birds’ marvellous instinct had 


that ledge on the cliff, where the cliff-swallows are | placed their nests. Her position was safe enough, but | 


building. The highest tide could not reach me there. 
I'll try it. Good-bye.” 

Sho spoke cheerfully, reaching out her hand. 
Stedman grasped it warmly. 

“You are the bravest and most unselfish little 
woman [ ever knew.” 

“Then you cannot have known many women,” 
said she laughing, for somehow her courage rose. 
* Now, without another word, go.” 

He went, but returned again in a minute to find 
poor Edna clambering painfully to her ledge in the 
rock. He helped her up as well as he could, then she 
again urged him to leave her. 

“Tcannot. It seems so wrong—quite cruel.” 

‘Tt is not cruel—it is only right. You and I are 
far the strongest. We must take care of those 
two.” 

*“T have taken care of him all my life, poor 
fellow !”’ 

* That I can well believe. Hark! is Letty scream- 
ing? Oh, Dr. Stedman, never mind me. For pity’s 
sake, go and help them safe home.” 

*T will,” said he, ‘and then Ill come back for 
you ina boat if possible, only let me see you safe. 
Gae step more. Put your hand on my shoulder. 
You're all right now ?”’ 


“ Quite right, and really very comfortable, con- | 


” 


sidering. 


it was terribly lonely ; and when night came rapidly || 
on, and she ceased to distinguish anything except || 


Dr. | the momentary flashes of foam over the sea—for the || 


| wind had risen, and the white horses had begun to | 





“This will make you more so, and I don’t need it.” | 


He took off his coat and threw it up to her, striding 
off before she had time to refuse. 


‘Miss Edna!’ and to her great uneasiness she 


saw him looking back once more. 
frightened ?”’ 

“Nota bit. Oh, please go!” 

“Very well, 1 am really going now. 
never forget this day.’ 

dna thought the same. 


* You'll not be 


But ll 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Enna sat on her ledge of rock, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the cliff-swallows, for a length of time 
that appeared to her indefinite. She had no means of 
measuring it, for the very simple reason that the 
sisters only had one reliable watch between them, and, 
when it gave her no trouble, Letty usually wore it. 
Now, in her long, weary vigil, Edna’s mind kept 
turning regretfully and with a childish pertinacity 
to this watch, and wishing she had had the courage 
-—she did think of so doing once, and hesitated—to 
borrow Dr. Stedman’s. It would have been some 
consolation, and a sort of companion to her, dur- 
ing the hour or two she should still have to wait be- 
fore the tide went down. That was, supposing 
Dr. Stedman found it impossible to get the boat; 
which, when the evening began to close in, and still 
there was no sign of him, she thought must have 
been the case. 

She was not exactly alarmed: she knew that the 
highest spring-tide could never reach the ledge where 


appear—she felt sadly forlorn—nay, forsaken. The || 
swallows ceased their fluttering and chattering, and || 
becoming accustomed to her motionless presence, 
settled down to roost ; soon the only sound she heard || 
was the waves breaking against the cliff beneath her | 
feet. She seemed to hear them quite close below 
her: so the spring-tide must have been a high one; 
and she felt thankful for this little nook of safety— 
damp and comfortless as it was: growing more so, | 
since, with the darkness, a slight rain began to fall. 
Edna drew Dr. Stedman’s coat over her shoulders, 
as some slight protection to her poor little shivering, | 
solitary self: thinking gratefully how good it was of 
him to leave it, and hoping earnestly he had got | 


| home safely, even though in ignominious and dis- | 


creditable shirt-sleeves. And amidst all her dreari- | 
ness, she laughed aloud to think how funny he would | 
look, and how scandalised Letty would be, to see him || 
in such an ungentlemanly plight, and especially to | 
walk with him through the village. But while she | 
laughed, the moral courage of the thing touched her. || 
It was not every gentleman who would thus have | 
made himself appear ridiculous in a lady’s eyes for || 
the sake of pure kindness. 

And then, in the weary want of something to | 
occupy her mind and to pass the time away, she fell | 


| into vague speculations as to how all this was to end: 


i 
| 


whether Dr. Stedman really wished to marry Letty; 
whether Letty would have him if he asked her. One | 


| week would show; since, after Thursday, circum- | 
| stances would be so compictely changed with them 


| ance, die a natural death. No “ gentleman visitors 


all that their acquaintanceship must, if mere acquaint- | 


» | 


could be allowed by the two young schoolmistresses ; | 


| so that even though the Stedmans lived within a mile | 





| than she had anticipated. | 


| of them—which fact Edna knew, though they were || 


not aware she knew it—still they were not very | 
likely to meet. People in and near London often 

pass years without meeting, even though living in II 
the next strect. And if so—if this association, just | 
as it was growing quite pleasant, were thus abruptly || 
to end—would she be glad or sorry ? 

Edna asked herself the question more than once. || 
She could not answer it, even to her own truthful | 
heart. She really did not know. {| 

But she soon ceased to trouble herself about that || 
or anything ; for there came upon her a feeling of | 
intense cold, also—let it not disgrace her in poetical | 
eyes, this healthy-framed and healthy-minded little | 
woman !—of equally intense hunger: during which | 
she had a vision of the bread and cheese and beer | 
lying on the parlour-table, so vivid and tantalis- | 
ing that she could have cried. She began to agree | 
with Dr. Stedman that it was rather cruel to have 
left her here—at least for so long—so much longer | 
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Surely they had all got home safe by this time. No- 
thing had happened—nothing was likely to happen; 
for she had seen them with her own eyes cross safely 
the perilous point and enter upon the stretch of level 
sand. With a slightly sad feeling she had watched 
the three black figures moving on—two together and 
one a little apart—till they vanished behind a turn 
in the cliff. Beyond that, nothing could be safer— 
though it was a good long walk. 

“And that young man is weak still,” thought 
Edna, compassionately. “Of course he could not 
walk quickly ; and Letty never can. Besides, when 
she learnt I was left behind, she might have been 
unwilling to go home without me.” 

But while making this excuse to herself, Edna’s 
candid mind rejected it as a fiction. She knew well, 
that with all her good-nature, Letty was not given 
to self-denial: being one of those theoretically- 
virtuous people who are content to leave their 
heroisms to be acted out by some one else. But the 
doctor: he was a man—a courageous and kindly 
| man, too. He surely would never leave a poor, weak 
woman to spend the night upon this dreary ledge of 
| rock. 

‘* He said he would bring a boat; but he may not 
be able to get one, or to pilot it in this darkness and 
among all these rocks. It would not be safe.” And 
this thought conquered all her personal uneasiness. 
“Oh, I hope he will not try it. Suppose he did, and 
something were to happen to him! I wish I had 
told him I would wait till the tide went down. 
Rather than any risk to him, I would have sat here 
till daylight.” 

And with a kind of vague terror of “something hap- 
pening ’’—such terror as she had never felt concerning 
any one except Letty—nay, with her very slightly, 
for in their dull, peaceful lives had occurred none of 
those sudden tragedies which startle life out of its 
even course, and take away for ever the sense of 
security against fate—Edna sat and listened, for the 
sound of oars, of voices—of anything: straining her 
ears in the intense stillness until the sensation be- 
came actual pain. 

But she heard nothing except the lap-lap of the 
tide going down—either it was going down, for it 
sounded fainter every minute, or else she herself was 
sinking into a state of sleepy exhaustion, more 
dangerous than any danger yet. For if she fainted, or 
dropped asleep, she might fall from her narrow seat 
and be seriously hurt. She thought, should he come 
and find her there, lying just at his feet, with a limb 
broken, or otherwise injured, how very sorry Dr. 
Stedman would be! 

All these fancies came and went, in every form of 
exaggeration, till poor Edna began to fancy her wits 
were leaving her. She drew herself as far back against 
the rock as possible, crouching down like a child, 
leant her head back, and quietly cried. Then excessive 
drowsiness came over her : she must, for some minutes 
at least, have actually fallen asleep. 

She was roused by hearing herself called: in her 
confused state she could not think where or by 








whom ; and her tongue was paralysed and her limbs 
frozen just as if she had the nightmare. 

“‘ Miss Edna—Miss Edna!’’ the shouting went on, 
till the cliffs echoed with it. “Where are you? Do 
answer—only one word!” 

Then the voice ceased, and a light like a glow- 
worm began to wander up and down the rocks below. 
Edna tried to call, but could not make herself heard. 
The whole thing seemed a kind of fever-dream. 

At length, sitting where she was, she felt a warm 
hand touch her. She uttered a little cry. 

“ You are alive,” some one said. ‘Thank God!” 

Though she knew it was Dr. Stedman, and tried 
her utmost to appear the brave little woman he had 
called her, Edna’s strength failed. She could not 
answer a word, but fell into a violent fit of sobbing, 
in the which the doctor soothed her as if she had 
been a child. 

“There now. Never mind crying—it will be a 
relief. You are quite safe now; I have come to 
fetch you home. Oh, if I could but have got back 
here a little sooner!” 

And then Edna was sufficiently her natural self to 
ask eagerly if no harm had befallen Letty or his | 
brother—if they were both safe at home ? 

“Yes, quite safe. But it was a long business. | 
Twice I thought Jvlius would have broken down | 
entirely.” 

“ And my sister ?” 

“Your sister is perfectly well, only a good deal | 
frightened.”’ 

“Was she very uneasy about me ?” 

“Not overwhelmingly so,” said Will Stedman, 
with that slight hardness, approaching even to | 
sarcasm, which came occasionally into his voice as 
well as his manner, giving the impression that if 
very good, he was not always very amiable. “ But 
come! we are losing time; and I have to get you 
safe home now. I have no boat. I was delayed; 
they were so long in reaching home, that when I 
went after a boat the water was too shallow to make 
it available—the men refused it.’ 

“How did you come, then ?” 

“T waded. But the tide is down now. We may 
easily walk—that is, if you can walk. Try.” 

Edna stretched her poor crampod limbs, and at- 
tempted to descend. But she grew dizzy ; her footing 
altogether failed her. 

“T can’t stand,” she said, helplessly. 
have to leave me here till morning.” 

‘‘ Impossible.” 

“Oh, no! Indeed, I don’t much mind.” 

For in her state of utter exhaustion anything— 
even to lie down there and die—seemed easier than 
to be forced to make a single effort more. 

“ Miss Edna,’’ said the doctor, with all the doctor 
in his tone—calm, firm, authoritative—“ you cannot | 
stay here. You must be got home somehow. If you | 
cannot walk, I must carry you.” | 

Then Edna made a violent effort, and succeeded in | 
crawling, with both hands and feet, down the cliff- | 
side to the level sands. But as soon as she stood up- 


“You will | 
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right, and attempted to walk, her head swam round, 
; and consciousness quite left her. She remembered 
nothing more till she found herself lying on the sofa 
in their own parlour, opposite a blazing fire, with 
Letty—only Letty—sitting beside her. 

“Mrs. Williams! Oh, Mrs. Williams! Come here! 
She’s quite herself now. My sister—my dear little 
twin-sister! Oh, Edna, I thought you were dead. 
I have been near breaking my heart about you.” 

And Letty hugged and kissed her, and hung over 
her, and gave her all manner of things to eat, to 
drink, and to smell at—with an affection the genuine- 
ness of which was beyond all doubt. For Letty was 
no sham; she had a real heart, so far as it went, and 
that was why Edna loved her. All the better that it 


was a keen-eyed love, which never looked for what | 


it could not find, and had the sense not to exact from 
the large, splendid, open-bosomed Gloire de Dijon, 
the rich depths of perfume that lie hidden in the red 
moss-rose. 

“Yes, Letty, dear, I must have frightened you very 
much,” said she, clinging to her sister, and trying to 
recall, bit by bit, what had happened. “It must 
have been a terrible suspense for you. But indeed I 
could not help it. It was impossible for me to get 
home. How did I ever get home at all ?”’ 

“T don’t know, except that Dr. Stedman brought 
you. You were quite insensible when he carried you 
in, and he had a deal of trouble to recover you. Oh, 
it was such a comfort to have a doctor in the house, 
and he was so kind.” 

“Where is he now?” And as Edna tried to raise 
her head a faint colour came into her white face. 

“He has just gone away. He said it was much 
better that, when you came to yourself, you should 
find nobody beside you but me—that he had to sit 
up reading till about three in the morning, and if 
| you were worse I was to send for him—not other- 
| wise. He told me not to frighten myself or you. 
He was not uneasy about you at all; you would soon 
be well, you were such an exceedingly healthy per- 
son. Indeed, Edna, he must be a very clever doctor: 
he seemed to understand you as if he had known you 
all your life.’’ 

Edna smiled, but she felt too weak to talk. 
| you—how did you get home ?”’ 

“Oh, it was a terrible business. I was so frightened. 
And that young Julius Stedman—he was no help at 
all. He is but a poor stick of a fellow for all practi- 
cal purposes, and gets cross at the least thing. Still, 
when we reached home, and his brother started off 
again to fetch you, he was very kind also.” 

“‘T am sure he would be.” 

“ He sat with me all the time we were waiting for 
you; I sent for Mrs. Williams, so it was quite 
proper—but, indeed, I was too miserable to think 
much about propriety. I only thought, What if you 
were to be drowned, and I were to lose my dear little 
sister—my best friend in all this world? Oh, Edna, 
Edna!” 

And once again Letty kissed and embraced her, 
shzdding oceans of tears—honest tears. 


“ And 





Mrs. Williams, too, put her apron to her eyes. She 
had grown “mighty fond” (she declared afterwards) 
of these two young ladies. She was certain they 
were real ladies, though they had only one bottle of 
wine in the cupboard, and their living was as plain 
as plain could be. So she, too, worthy woman, shed | 
afew glad tears over Miss Edna’s recovery—until 
Edna declared it was enough to make a person quite 
conceited to be thought so much of. And then, being 
still in a weak and confused state, she suffered her- 
self to be carried off to bed by Mrs. Williams and 
Letty. 

It was a novelty for Edna to be taken care of. 
Either she was very healthy—though so fragile | 
looking—or she did not think much about her own 
health,. which is often the best method of securing it || 
—but for years such a thing had not happened to |! 
her as to lie in'bed till noon, and have Letty waiting || 
upon her. It was rather pleasant than otherwise for | 
an hour or two, until Letty began to weary a little || 
of her unwonted duties, and Edna of the dignity of | 
invalidism. So she rose, and though still feeling 
dizzy and strange, crept down-stairs, and settled her- 
self in her usual place, with her work-basket beside 
her. 

There Dr. Stedman found her, when, having sent 
a preliminary message through Mrs. Williams, he 
came, in the course of the afternoon, to visit his 
patient. 

His patient he seemed determined to consider her- 
He entered the room with a due air of medical gravity 
—nay, a little more formal than his customary man- 
ner—touched her pulse, and asked a few unimportant 
questions, after a fashion which quite removed the 
slight awkwardness which Edna felt, and was pain- 
fully conscious she showed, towards him. 

“Yes, she will soon be quite well,’’ said he, turn- 
ing to Letty. ‘Your sister is thin and delicate- 
looking, Miss Kenderdine, but she has a thoroughly 
pure constitution. You need not be in the least 
alarmed about her. Still, I will just look after her 
for a day or two professionally ——I mean in an 
amateur professional way—if she will allow me.” 

Letty was overflowing with thanks. Edna re- 
mained silent. She disliked being Dr. Stedman’s, 
or indeed any doctor’s, patient, but her position 
would have been still more difficult had he ap- 
peared to-day in the character of her brave preserver, 
who had waded through the stormy billows, like a 
Norse hero, and carried her back in his arms—as 
she now was sure he had carried her, for he could 
have got her home in no other way. But he had 
said nothing about this, and, apparently, nobody had 
asked him. Nor did he refer to it now, for which 
reserve Edna was very grateful. She would not have 
known what to say, nor how to thank him, but kis 
delicate silence on the matter made all things easy. 

Likewise Letty, who was not given to penetrate 
too deeply below the surface of things, seemed blessed 
with a most fortunate lack of inquisitiveness. She 
made no reference to last night, but sat talking 
sweetly to the doctor, in the character of affectionate 
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angel Miss Kenderdine was to be made into, it was 
lovely, that Julius, who on his brother’s suggestion | finally decided that she would do exactly as one of the 
had been invited in to see Edna, was driven to beg | Scandinavian Valkyrie, who wait in the halls of Odin 


|| permission to make a sketch of her on the spot, in | to receive the souls of the departed slain. 


the character of a guardian angel. “Is that the business of guardian angels ?” asked 
Nobody objected—for the young artist was treated | Will Stedman. “TI should have thought they would 

like a spoiled child by them all. And, as it was a wet have done better in taking care of the living than 

day—so wet that nobody could think of going out, | making a fuss over the dead.” 

and everybody would be dull enough indoors—they Julius looked annoyed. “ Pray excuse Will, Miss 

agreed to share their dulness, and spend the after- | Kenderdine. He is not at all poetical; he always 


|| noon together. For, as some one suggested, their | takes a matter-of-fact view of things. Now, just the 


holiday was drawing short now. | head bent, with a pitying sort of expression, if you 


So Julius brought in his sketch-book and fell to | can manage it. Thank you—that will do exactly.” 
|| work. After along discussion as to what sort of an| And Julius, with that keen, eager, thirsty look, 
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“She drew herself as far back against the rock as possible, crouching down like a child.” 


|, which for the last few days had begun to dawn in his 
|| face, gazed at Letty Kenderdine, who smiled as usual, 


calm and moonlike. Even as Andrea del Sarto’s 
Lucrezia might have smiled on him, and as dozens 


| more as lovely women to the end of time will con- 


tinue to smile, maddeningly, upon the two types of 
men with whom such charms are all-powerful—the 
sensualist, who cares for mere beauty and it alone ; 


|, the poet, who out of his own nature idealizes physical 
perfectness into the perfection of the soul. 


But there is a third type which unites both these. 


| Was it to this that William Stedman belonged ?— 


that is, in his real heart, though his eyes might have 
been temporarily no wiser than his neighbours’. 





He seemed a little changed in his manner since 
yesterday, graver, and yet franker and freer. He 
made no attempt to interfere with his brother’s com- 
plete engrossment of Letty, though he watched the 
two very closely at intervals. This Edna saw, and 
drew her own conclusions therefrom: but they were 
erroneous conclusions. Nevertheless, they made her 
resolve more strongly than ever that with next 
Thursday this intimacy should entirely cease. That 
one or both of these brothers should fall in love with 
Letty, was a catastrophe to be avoided if possible. 
They were two good men, she was sure of that, and 
they should neither of them suffer if she could help it. 
No: just two days more, and the acquaintance with 
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the Stedmans should come to a natural and fitting 


close. 

This being decided, Edna threw herself unresist- 
ingly into the pleasure of it while it lasted. For it 
was a pleasure—she had ceased to doubt that. 


enjoying the society of two such men, each so dif- 
ferent, and yet each acting as a set-off to the other. 
Julius, when he flung himself into conversation, was 
not only clever, but brilliant; William said litile, 
but whatever he did say, he said it to the point. 
| True, as his brother had accused him, he did now 
and then take a matter-of-fact view of things; but 
his matter-of-factness was neither stupid nor com- 
monplace. He might be slow, or obstinate, or hard 
to please, but he was not a fool—not a bit of it; in 
spite of his grave and solid temperament, most people 
| would have considered him an exceedingly clever 
man, in his own undemonstrative way. 
| So Edma thought. And since he chose to talk to 
her, she talked to him back again, and enjoyed the 
| exercise. For there could hardly have been a greater 
|| contrast than these two. Edna Kenderdine, though so 
| quiet, was not a passive, scarcely even a calm woman. 


\| Whatever she felt, she felt acutely. Life and energy, 


| feeling and passion, quivered through every movement 
of her small frame, every feature of her plain but 
sensitive and spiritual face—more so to-day than 
usual, through the excitement left behind by her last 
night’s peril. Also by another sort of excitement, 
for which she could not at all account, but which 
seemed to make her whole being thrill like a harp 
newly tuned, which the lightest touch causes to 
| tremble into music. 

| She could not think how it was: she ought to have 
| been miserable, leaving that pleasant place to go back 
| to London, and work, and endless anxieties. Yet she 
| was not miserable; nay, she felt strangely happy 
| during the whole of this day, wet as it was, and 
| through great part of the next day—except the hour 
| or two that she occupied in packing. 

There, in the solitude of her own room—for Letty, 
whose back was quite too long for packing, was sitting 
on the bench outside, between the two Stedmans— 
poor Edna felt just a little sad and dull. They 
had had such a happy time, and it was now over, or 
nearly over: ay, for ever !—such times do not return. 
We say they will, and plan renewed meetings of 
the same sort ; but these seldom come about, or if they 
do, things are different. Edna, in her level existence, 
had not known enough either of happiness or misery 


No | 
good, simple-hearted, sensible woman could help , 


to feel keenly the irrecoverableness of the past; still, 
she had sense enough to acknowledge that a time such 


| 


as she and Letty had had for the last fortnight, so 
exceptional in its circumstances and its utter un- | 


twice in their lives. 


worldliness of contentment, was never likely to occur | 


First, because two hard-working, solitary women | 
were never likely again to be thrown into such close, | 


| yet perfectly harmless and blameless, relations with 


| two such young men as the Stedmans—thorough | 
gentlemen, refined in act and word, never by the | 


| slightest shadow of a shade crossing the boundary of 
| those polite and chivalric attentions which every man 
may honourably pay to every woman; men, too, 
whom they could so heartily respect, who apparently 
led a life as pure and simple as their own. At this 
time, it was with the young men as with the young 
women, such an innocently idle life. When they 
met again, if they ever did meet, they would all be in 
the whirl of London, absorbed in work—the restless, 


jarring, selfish work of the world—in which they | 


both in themselves and to one another. 


to him as long as she could ? 
As she closed her trunk, the heavy fall of the lid 


often, and that when they do they are brief as bright. 


had, and was always likely to have, enough to do 
and to think of, to keep her from unnecessary 


supposed to contain the possibility of a valuable 
brooch, if they could afford to have it cut and set; a 
piece of some queer sort of seaweed, which Dr. Sted- 
man had given her, telling her that, if hung up in a 
dry place, it would prove a faithful barometer for 
monthsand years ; also, pressed between her blotting- 
book’s leaves, the very biggest of primroses, a full 
inch in diameter, which she had gathered in a com- 
petition with Julius Stedman. All these trifles, and 
a few more, which were nobody’s business but her 
own, she locked up fast: but as she did so, Edna 











might both seem and be quite different sort of people, | 


So thought Edna, as she hastened her packing in | 
order to go down to the others—who did not seem to | 
want her much, she fancied. Still, she wanted them: | 
there were several things she would like still to talk | 
about to Dr. Stedman, and why should she not talk | 


felt like closing a bright chapter in her existence. | 
She had an instinct that such seasons do not come | 
She did not weep—this cheerful-hearted Edna, who | 
grieving. She locked her box, having placed in- | 


side it the little mementoes they were carrying home | 
—a pebble which Letty had picked up on the beach, 
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“THE PECULIAR PEOPLE.” 


A VISIT TO PASTOR BLUMHARDT’S ESTABLISHMENT IN GERMANY FOR CURING DISEASE BY PRAYER. 


A man and his wife were lately tried at one of the 
metropolitan criminal courts, for manslaughter. The 
charge was that they had neglected to secure pro- 
' per medical advice for their child, an infant little 
more than a year old, when it was attacked by a 
mortal illness. Nothing could be urged against the 
| previous character of either husband or, wife re- 
| specting their own conduct or their affection towards 
the child. On the contrary, they appeared to be a 
most inoffensive, hardworking couple, much re- 
spected by their friends and neighbours. Nor was 

there, apart from their neglecting to call in profes- 
' sional advice for the little sufferer, the slightest want 
of care proved against them. It was shown that they 
had attended to it with great solicitude. As far as 
their means would allow (for the father was only 
a dock labourer, earning, when in full work, about 
fifteen shillings a week), they had provided every 
comfort — wine, arrowroot, and Indian corn flour 
—and had watched unremittingly. It appeared, | 
however, that they belonged to a new religious sect 
calling themselves ‘‘ The Peculiar People,” one of 
, whose tenets is that in cases of sickness they should 
rely solely on the mercy of the Almighty, and put | 
no trust in any human aid whatever. The judge | 
who presided at the trial summed up strongly in | 
favour of the prisoners. He reminded the jury that | 
peculiar religious opinions, such as those held by the 
prisoners, so far as they bore upon the idea of the | 
direct interposition of Providence in the cure of 
disease, were by no means novel. In Roman Catholic 
countries especially, he said, it was a common prac- 
tice to bring sick persons to certain shrines, and | 
there, through the mediation of a particular saint, to | 
implore the mercy of the Almighty, in the full hope | 
that the prayers would be heard and the suppli- | 





so much difficulty in finding it out, however, that I 
was more than once reminded of the text, “A pro- 
phet has no honour in his own country.” Many 
had heard him mentioned as an amiable and excel- 
lent man, though somewhat of a visionary. I was | 
told, among other things, that he had formerly been 
parish minister at Méttlingen, but that he had 
quitted that town, and established a community of 
those who held his own particular views. Fora long 
time I could not meet with any one who could tell me 
where it was situated. I was almost in despair, 
when fortunately, in an inn at Ulm, I fell in witha 
German gentleman who had been one of the pastor’s 
patients, and professed to have received great benefit 
while under his hands. He told me to take the 
Stuttgart train, to alight at a certain station, about 
half-way between Ulm and Stuttgart, where I could 
find a carriage to convey me to the pastor’s house, 


| about seven miles distant. 


Accordingly, I left Ulm next morning at six 
o’clock. About nine I reached the station; and then 
drove through a highly-cultivated and picturesque 
country. I passed the quaint village of Boll, 
and two miles further on I reached the pastor’s 
establishment at Boll Bad. I must confess that the 
first sight of the house caused me no little surprise. 
I expected to find the pastor residing in such an 
unpretending dwelling as Lutheran country pastors 
usually have, with a few of his patients residing 
with him, and the others quartered in the neigh- 
bourhood. But instead, I saw before me such a 
mansion, in point of size and appearance, as might 
be the country seat of a British nobleman. 

On entering the house I asked to see Pastor Blum- 
hardt. A servant conducted me to his study; but 
while on our way, I met the pastor and his wife in 


cations granted. At the same time, while not seck- | one of the corridors. He is apparently about fifty 
ing to limit the power of the Deity, he showed the years of age, somewhat below the middle height, 


jury the necessity of skilled human assistance, and | 
illustrated his argument by adducing the case of a | 
fractured limb, or a severe wound, which, without 
surgical aid and mechanical appliance, would most 
| probably result in death. The jury returned a verdict 
of “ Not guilty,’ but accompanied it with censure of 
the parents for not having obtained the assistance | 
| of a medical man, whereby the child's life might | 
| have been saved. 
In the autumn of last year my attention was | 
| directed to the subject of the treatment of disease by | 
| faith and prayer instead of by medicine ; and I deter- 
| mined to visit some of the establishments on the 
| Continent where the system is carried out. The in- 
stitutions I selected were those of the Protestant 
pastor, Christoph Blumhardt, situated at Boll Bad, 
| in the Black Forest, and that of the now-celebrated 
Dorothea Trudel in the village of Mannedorf, on the 
left bank of the Lake of Zurich. 





I first visited the Lutheran establishment. I had 


and rather stout, with an open and intelligent coun- 
tenance. In his dress, except that it was black, 
there was little or no indication that he belonged to 
the clerical profession. His general appearance is 


| simply that of a good-humoured, well-to-do father of 


a family. Frau Blumhardt is tall, and apparently 
about the same age as her husband, with an intelli- 
gent, amiable expression of countenance; and, from 
the remarks I heard respecting her from the patients 
during my three days’ sojeurn in the house, she is 
evidently much loved and respected by all. 

The pastor received me with great courtesy; but 
I could not help fancying—though perhaps wrongly 
—that he regarded me with something of an inquisi- 
tive eye, as though trying to divine the particular 
malady under which I was suffering. I therefore 
hastened to inform him of the object of my visit. I 
told him candidly that I had come solely to judge, 
from personal investigation, of the effects of prayer 
and faith in the treatment of disease, and to ascer- 
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tain whether his cures were as frequent and com- 
plete as his admirers asserted. I also told him that 
it was possible I might publish the result of my 
observations if he would allow me, but that if he had 
the slightest objection, he might be certain that I 
would abstain from so doing. In reply, he assured 
me that I was at perfect liberty to do as I pleased 
in this respect. The house, the grounds, and every- 
thing connected with the establishment were per- 
fectly open to my inspection, and every inquiry I 
chose to make, he assured me, should be candidly 
and truthfully answered. He could not grant mea 
longer interview at that time, because he said his 
guests were just about to assemble for morning 
prayers. In the afternoon, however, he should be 
happy to receive me in his study, and give me all 
the information I might wish. 

The servant then conducted me to a bedroom 
neatly furnished, and extremely clean. I had scarcely 
commenced to unpack my portmanteau when a bell 
rang, and another servant tapped at my door. On 
opening it, I was invited, on the part of the pastor, 
to attend service. I at once followed the girl, who 
conducted me into what was in every respect a com- 
modious chapel, capable of comfortably accommo- 
dating some four hundred people, although at the 
time there was only about one-third that number 
present. Not wishing to show my ignorance as 
to the form of procedure, I took a seat in such a 
position as to command a full view of the interior, 
and yet remain myself unseen. The whole ser- 
vice, with the exception of the singing, was con- 
ducted by the pastor himself, and appeared to re- 
semble very much the form of worship in use among 
the English Congregationalists. The pastor certainly 
surprised me by his fluency and eloquence. With- 
out the slightest attempt at oratorical display, his 
language was elegant and forcible. During the ser- 
vice three hymns were admirably sung; indeed, 
had the congregation been professional singers they 
could scarcely have sung better. Although I was 
seated in a side back row, I could, to a certain ex- 
tent, command a front view of those present, including 
the pastor. The congregation seemed to me to con- 
sist exclusively of persons in a good position in 
| society. Holding the opinion that every disease 
| has its own peculiar expression of countenance, I 
| narrowly watched the faces, so as, if possible, to 
| ascertain the maladies with which the worshippers 
| were afflicted. My attempt, however, was a failure. 
I did not see even one who appeared to be seriously 
unwell, though a large majority were evidently in 
delicate health, and in England would certainly have 
been under medical care. The women were much in 
excess of the men. I should say two-thirds were 
females and one-third males. All appeared sincerely 
devout, although there was no exuberant expression 
of zeal. To judge from their countenances, they 
seemed perfectly resigned to the will of the Almighty, 
trusting to his mercy to restore them to health, yet 
perfectly willing to submit without murmur to what- 
ever his will might be. 





The service altogether lasted about an hour and a 
half, and when it was over I left the chapel unob- 
served and proceeded to my bedroom. I had hardly 
been there a quarter of an hour before a bell rang, 
and the servant again came to my room to in- 
form me that dinner was on the table. Although 
scarcely in appetite (it was then but little past 
noon), I followed the servant down-stairs and en- 
tered the dining-room, where I found the greater 
portion of the guests already assembled. The room 
was large enough to accommodate between two 
hundred and three hundred people. There were 
two lateral tables, and a cross one at the top of the 
room. I expected to find the pastor in the place of 
honour usually assigned to the chairman of a public 
dinner in England, but in this I was disappointed. 
He was seated at one of the lateral tables, on a chair 


somewhat more prominent than the rest; and on the | 
table, beside his plate, was a large bell. He politely | 


placed me between two ladies near him, and opposite 
to us sat two young Lutheran ministers, the pastor’s 


pupils. After the company had all taken their | 
places, and before dinner was placed on the table, the | 
pastor rang his bell, to call the attention of his | 


guests, who all rose to their feet while he asked a 
somewhat long blessing. Dinner now commenced. 
The dishes were extremely simple, but abundant 
and of excellent quality ; and I hopeI shall not shock 
the temperance reader when I inform him that there 
was on the table a goodly supply of Rhenish wine, 
which, however, was taken in great moderation by 
the guests. During the meal I had even a better 


opportunity of watching the countenances and the | 


behaviour of the guests than in the chapel. They had 
none of that morbid asceticism which might have been 
expected in a community of invalids assembled for the 
purpose of passing their days principally in prayer ; 
on the contrary, the conversation was frank, fluent, 
and open. I heard no sighs, but frequently consider- 
able laughter. I was somewhat astonished at the 
candour and good humour which I noticed around 
me, it being so very different from what I had 


anticipated. Possibly my surprise expressed itself 
on my countenance, for the lady who sat at my | 


right hand, and with whom I had, with some diffi- 


culty, been conversing in German, suddenly said to | 
me, with a good English accent, “ Do you not think | 
ours is a singular community?” Though at first | 
startled by a question so unexpected, I replied that, | 


if it was a singular community, it was certainly a most 
interesting one. My surprise was still further in- 
creased by the lady at my left hand, in almost 
equally good English, entering into the conversa- 


tion, in which the two young Lutheran pastors, | 


though with greater difficulty, also joined. The 
conversation then turned on literature, especially 


English literature, with which I found not only | 
the Lutheran pastors, but my fair neighbours, very | 


well acquainted. In fact, the lady who had first 
spoken to me in English seemed so well versed 
in our literature, and spoke our language with so 


much fluency, that I began to suspect that she must | 
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have passed a considerable portion of her life in 
England. But to my great surprise I found that 
she had never quitted Germany. And I may here 
remark, that during the three days I remained 
under Pastor Blumhardt’s roof I did not meet with 
a single uneducated person, while many of the guests 
were not only well read, but highly accomplished ; 
a proof that it is not the poor and ignorant only 
who have strong faith in the power of prayer for 
the cure of disease. 

The conversation during dinner continued in the 
same agreeable tone for some time, when the pastor’s 
bell rang again, and the guests simultaneously rose 
up. He then gave out the two first verses of a 
hymn of thanksgiving, which was sung by all, 
and he afterwards offered up a short prayer of grati- 
tude for the meal partaken of. The guests then 
quitted the table. 

My two lady acquaintances now asked me if 
{ would like to visit the grounds, as if I wished it 
they would have much pleasure in conducting me 
over them. I accepted the invitation willingly. 
They first led me into some extensive and well-kept 
pleasure-grounds, between five and ten acres in 
extent. Conversation by no means flagged during 
our stroll, and I profited by the occasion to make 
many inquiries respecting the pastor’s establish- 
ment, and his method of conducting it, all of which 
were answered with perfect frankness. To my re- 
mark that the pastor must be a man of consider- 
able means to have erected so fine a house and 
laid out his grounds in so expensive a manner, 
they told me that the house had not been built by 
| him; that a few ycars before some mineral springs 
had been discovered in the neighbourhood, which 
had the reputation of being efficacious in the cure of 
diseases ; and that the house had then been built and 
the grounds laid out by some speculators. The en- 
terprise, however, was a failure. Even the gambling 
tables which were started failed to attract visitors, 
the mineral springs almost entirely disappeared, and 
the whole place was rapidly falling into ruin when 
it was taken by Pastor Blumhardt. An extra- 
ordinary metamorphosis now came over the whole 
locality, and the strictest order and decorum reigned 
in the house which was formerly noted for attributes 
of a very different character. The most singular 
change in the whole establishment was the transfor- 
mation of the gambling and dancing saloon into the 
chapel. Respecting the cure of disease, my lady 
friends informed me that I was correct as to there 
being no persons at present in the house suffering 
under serious maladies, though all were more or 
less invalids. To my inquiries as to whether they 
, had seen any cures performed, or observed any 
| beneficial results ensue from the pastor’s system, 
they assured me that during the time (some months) 

of their residence there had been some wonderful 
| cases. During the previous six weeks, in fact, 
more than sixty persons had left the establish- 
ment either cured or sufficiently convalescent to 
allow them to pursue their ordinary avocations.: To 





my question whether the” pastor had any other 
patients than those I had seen in the chapel, they 
told me he had many, but that they were in different | 
towns and villages in the neighbourhood, and that 
he frequently visited them to pray with them, and 
that some of the cures he performed among them were | | 
remarkable. I inquired whether the number of guests 
resident in the house was ordinarily as great as it | 
was then, and they informed me that the number 
was much smaller than usual. There were only a 
hundred and twenty persons. The average number 
during the whole of the year they considered to be , 
about one hundred and sixty. 

At this point we were interrupted in our conver- 
sation by a servant, who came to me with a message 
that Pastor Blumhardt would be happy to see me in 
his study. Quitting my fair friends I followed the | 
servant, and she conducted me into the pastor's 
library, where he was waiting me. Having invited 
me to be seated, he told me he was ready to answer 
any question I might put to him. I first asked him 
whether he denied the efficacy of medicine in the 
cure of diseases? He told me that he did not; but 
that at the same time he had a much greater reliance 
on the efficacy of prayer, being fully convinced 
from his own experience, which was great, that the 
majority of diseases could be cured by prayer and | 
faith without the application of scientific remedies. 
In surgical cases he did not deny the necessity 
of calling in a skilful surgeon. In the course of our 
talk, I fancied the pastor was somewhat sore on the 
question of the value of scientific acquirements in 
the cure of disease, and on pursuing the subject 
further I found that some years before, when he | 
acted as parish minister in the town of Méttlingen, | 
he had carried on a very hot and lengthened | 
paper war with a certain Dr. De Valenti at Berne. | 
On reading Pastor Blumhardt’s defence of his prin- | 
ciples (for he has published an octavo volume on 
the subject), one can hardly agree with him in his 
extreme views; but, at the same time, it must be 
granted that one is still farther from admitting the 
arguments of his adversary. 

In our conversation I particularly pressed the 
pastor on the subject of the efficacy of prayer in the 
cure of incipient mental diseases, and he assured me 
that it was very great. But I must add that in the 
graver cases he told me of, it did not appear to me 
by any means certain that the cures he mentioned 
were perfect, or that the patients might not be sub- 
ject to relapses. 

Our conversation continued till about five o’clock 
when the bell rang for tea. The guests again 
assembled in the dining-room, and took their places 
in similar order to that which they had observed 
at dinner. A short prayer was offered up before the 
meal, and a hymn was sung when it was ended. 
About eight o’clock in the evening supper was an- 
nounced, which was also preceded by a prayer. A 
slight difference, however, occurred in the supper 
arrangements from those of the other meals. The 
pastor was partly occupied in eating, partly in read- 
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| ing a newspaper of the day. Suddenly he stopped, 
| and rang his bell to obtain silence. He then read 
| out a portion of the paper; I forget the subject, but it 
was one connected with Germany, and seemed 
to please his audience much. He then seated him- 
self, and went on with his meal, occupied with 
his paper at the same time. Again he rang his 
beli, and again read to them some extracts from the 
paper, which he thought might amuse them. He 
did this several times. During these readings the 
worthy pastor supplied us with what has since 
proved to be a striking instance of our unconscious 
readiness to press facts, or supposed facts, into the 
support of our favourite theories. About that time, as 
the reader may remember, a report reached England 
| that the Abyssinian captives had been released by 
| King Theodore. The report found its way into 
| many of the German papers, among others, into 
| that which the pastor was reading. ‘The intelli- 
gence of the liberation of the captives evidently 
caused genuine joy in the bosoms of all present. 
The pastor, noticing the satisfaction with which the 
intelligence was received, proceeded to impress upon 
| us the power of Providence in changing the minds of 
despots, assuring us that doubtless in this case, He had 
worked a change in the heart of King Theodore, and 
| inclined him to mercy, that the great effusion of blood 
which a war between England and Abyssinia would 
occasion, might be spared! After supper another 
hymn was sung, and the guests then separated for 
the night. 

At six o’clock next morning the bell rang to rouse 
the guests, and at seven they assembled in the 
chapel for a short prayer. Breakfast was then an- 
nounced, and the order of this meal was much the 
same as those I have already described. After break- 
fast I accompanied the lady who had so kindly acted 
as my guide the day before, into the reading-room, 
a part of the establishment I had not yet visited. 
It is a large, well-ventilated room, and simply 
furnished. On the tables there were numbers of 
different works, as well as many periodicals. Al- 
though there were no novels, or light works, the 
literature was not solely of a religious character. 
There were several French and German magazines 
and periodicals. Nor was England altogether un- 
represented, for I found one or two copies of 
Goop Worps, and other periodicals which are 
proscribed by our “Pure Literature Society” as 
not being of a “ safe’’ enough character. Possibly 
Pastor Blumhardt exercises a censorship on the 
literature of the establishment, but if so, he is to be 
commended for the common-sense way in which he 
does it. 

The second day passed over in somewhat the same 
| manner as the previous one, the guests amusing them- 
| selves by strolling in groups in the grounds and in the 
| country round about. One singular fact is worthy 
| of notice, as showing how little of religious gloom 
there is in the pastor’s manner of treating his 
patients. The conversation of the guests was by no 
means confined to scriptural topics. On the contrary, 





| 


politics, and especially literature, appeared to be | 
subjects of great interest to both ladies and gentle- | 


men ; and the whole tone and manner of the society 
did not differ in any way from that generally main- 
tained in any quict middle-class community in our 
own country. 

Next morning, before leaving the establish- | 
ment, I asked for my bill. To this the pastor at 
first objected, apparently wishing to treat me as his 
guest ; but at length he complied. It was given me | 
by his secretary, and was so moderate that I almost 
feared he had made an exception in my favour. But 
on remarking this to the secretary, I was assured 
that such was not the case, and that the charges 
were the same as those made to the patients. I | 
must say it was with considerable regret that I left | 
the amiable community congregated under Pastor | 
Blumhardt’s roof at Boll Bad. 


I shall not detain the reader long in describing the | 
institution at Mannedorf, on the banks of Lake Zurich, | 
where Dorothea Trudel first founded her system of 
cure by the power of prayer. She was the daughter 


of an amiable woman who resided in the village of || 


Mannedorf, one of the prettiest of the Swiss vil- 
lages which cluster round Lake Zurich. Although 
in the earlier part of her life she appears to have 
strictly followed all religious observances, and was | 
remarked for her habitual modest demeanour and | 


rigid propriety of behaviour, it was not till she was | 


nearly two-and-twenty years of age that the thought | 
first occurred to her of the possibility of curing dis- 

ease by prayer, nor did her idea fully develop itself | 
till she had reached the age of thirty-seven. Doro- 

thea, it appears, was by trade a flower worker. She 

began as a simple workwoman, but her perse- | 
verance, and her quiet, amiable conduct soon got her | 
friends, and her commissions became so numerous, | 
that she was obliged to engage others to assist her. 

When about thirty-seven years of age four or five of | 
her workwomen fell sick. Medical aid was called in, | 
but in spite of all scientific skill and attention, aided | 
by good nursing, the disease increased so rapidly 
that at last the patients’ lives were in great danger. 


Dorothea, who had attended them as nurse during |! 


their illness, did not, however, give way to despair. 
She appeared at that time to have great reliance on 
the efficacy of medicine. One night when the disease 
was at its height among her workwomen, she was 


reflecting what other steps could be taken to relieve 
them, when the well-known text in the epistle of |: 





James flashed across her mind. “ Is any sick among 
you? let him call for the elders of the church, and | 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up, and 
if he have committed sins, they shall be forgiven 
him.” Dorothea reflected deeply on this text, 
and very possibly arrived at the conclusion that 
at that moment it was especially intended for her. 
She now determined, as all human skill seemed to | 





be hopeless, to follow the ‘course which appeared to | 
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her to be pointed out in so mysterious a manner. 
Next day, therefore, she went successively to the 
bed-sides of the patients, and there, not only prayed 
herself, but induced them to pray with her. On 
the following day the doctor found them somewhat 
improved. Dorothea was highly encouraged by this 
apparently favourable answer to her prayers. Day 
after day she followed the same system, inducing her 
poor patients to join fervently in her supplications. 
Whether owing to the skill of the physician or 
| Dorothea’s earnest prayers, or both combined, it is 
| impossible to say, but it is certain that the patients 
who had been given over by the physician gradually 
recovered, and returned to their duties. In the 
| autumn of the same year sickness again broke out in 
Mannedorf. This time it was almost solely treated 
| by Dorothea, and it is admitted by all that it dis- 
| appeared without medical aid, and the general belief 
was that it succumbed under the power of prayer. 
Dorothea’s reputation now spread rapidly, and 
numerous patients flocked to her for aid and con- 
solation. It could hardly be supposed that a suc- 
cess like that which had attended her ministrations, 
|| should not be viewed by the medical profession 
|| with considerable jealousy. They, in fact, deter- 
mined to have recourse to law to restrain her from 
interfering in medical cases, she not being duly qua- 
|| lified. In the year 1861, in consequence of a memorial 
|| presented by a physician in Mannedorf, inquiring of 
|| the authorities in Zurich whether such an institution 
as that under the direction of Dorothea Trudel should 
be permitted in the Canton, she was summoned before 
the magistrates for illegally practising medicine, and 
they decided against her. They not only punished 
her with a fine of 150 francs, but also ordered that 
her sick should be dismissed. From the court of 
magistrates Dorothea carried her case before the 
judges of the county court, by whom the first sen- 
tence was unanimously confirmed. But, though thus 
discouraged, she was not cast down. Many friends 
who had hitherto taken but little part or inte- 
rest in the matter, now considered her oppressed, 
and came forward to assist her. Mr. Spéndlin, an 
eminent advocate, offered to carry her case gra- 
| tuitously into the supreme court of the Canton, 
| and there to plead it personally. She accepted the 
offer, and a verdict was given in her favour, the 
supreme court reversing the decision of the two infe- 
| rior ones. ‘The pleading of her learned counsel was 
| certainly a unique combination of the wisdom of the 
| serpent with the harmlessness of the dove. Though 
| fully convinced in his own mind of the truth of her 
| theory, he based his defence solely upon a point of 
law. He admitted that neither Dorothea Trudel nor 
any other individual was justified in practising medi- 





cine in the Canton of Zurich without being duly | 


authorised, but he submitted that the conduct of his | 


client did not in any manner come within the mean- 
ing of the law. She had not practised medicine—on 
the contrary, she openly avowed that she had but 
little faith in it. He defied his opponents to point to 
a single case in which she had made use of medicine. 


' 
! 


He maintained, moreover, that while setting a far | 


greater value on the effect of prayer and faith in the | 


Lord, she did not deny the occasional benefit of 
medical treatment; but in all such cases, she had 
never been guilty of practising herself, but had 
always called in a physician. 

Dorothea’s reputation now greatly increased, and 
the sick from all parts of Europe visited her. Cases 
were even heard of in which the applicants were 
Roman Catholics. 
received at her hands, they became converted to the 


Whether, from the benefits they || 


Protestant faith, or whether, while remaining true | 


to their own creed, they accepted her good offices, I 
am unable to say. 

She now established a house as a refuge for the 
mentally afflicted, and much success appears to have 
attended her system of prayer and quietude. Her 
career of usefulness was, however, doomed to be cut 
short. Her constitution, by no means of the strongest, 
gave way under excessive exertion and continued 
self-denial, and she died on the 6th of September, 
1862. For a description of her last days and her 
death-bed I must refer the reader to a littie work 
entitled ‘‘ Dorothea Trudel : or, the Prayer of Faith,” 
published by Morgan and Chase, Ludgate Hill, being 
fully convinced that, although he may not altogether 
believe in Dorothea’s theory, he will find that which, 
apart from its genuine pathos, is well worthy of at- 
tention. Her system is now carried on by others 
in the same place. Unfortunately, my ‘stay in the 
village was of the shortest, and I had not time to 
go so deeply into the matter as I could have wished. 


Without touching in any manner on the question 
of direct answers to special prayer in cases of sick- 
ness, I submit that the theories of Pastor Blumhardt 
and Dorothea Trudel may, to a considerable extent, 
be defended on scientific grounds. The effect of 
irritation and mental anxiety is naturally to increase 
the intensity of disease. Any system that can re- 
duce these provocatives, thereby allowing the cura- 
tive power of nature to re-establish the balance, 
must be beneficial ; and what more legitimate system, 
or one of greater power, could be adopted than that 
of prayer to the Almighty, and faith in Him? If 
to these be added strict regularity of life, judicious 
diet, and uninterrupted quietude, the cures said to 
have been performed by Dorothea Trudel and Pastor 
Blumhardt are not to be wondered at. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 
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<> 1865 = 1866. 
STOOD on a tower in the wet, 
And New Year and Old Year met, 
And winds were roaring and blowing; 
And I said, ‘‘O years, that meet in tears, 
Have ye aught that is worth the knowing ? 
Science enough and exploring, 
Wanderers coming and going, 
Matter enough for deploring, 
But aught that is worth the knowing ?” 
Seas at my feet were flowing, 
Waves on the shingle pouring, 
Old Year roaring and blowing, 
And New Year blowing and roaring. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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“T stood on a tower in the wet, 
And New Year and Old Year met.” 
Page 144. 
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ST. JOHN’S CONNECTION WITH CHRISTIAN HISTORY AND 
EVIDENCES. 
By tae BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Tue evidence for the truth of Christianity is inter- | 


twined with history. An impartial history of Chris- 
tianity affords ample evidence of its Divine mission, 
and no secular histories of the early centuries can be 
complete without telling us how the Church began, 
and how it so speedily mastered the empire. In 
these days, when many scck to make their religion 
dependent on a criticism which professes to rest on 
the decisions of an internal consciousness, often but 
another name for prejudices and unproved assumptions 
passing themselves off as immutable principles, it 
seems peculiarly necessary not to think or speak 
lightly of the stern evidence of facts ; and no greater 
service could be done in this age than thoroughly to 
sift, for example, Gibbon’s theory as to how Christi- 


| anity arose, and to show that it is a totally inadequate 


account of a great historical phengmenon. You may 
take the period from 100 to 160 after the birth of 
Christ, that is, from Trajan to the second Antonine.* 
This period is very close upon the time of the 
Apostles and our Lord, and it is impossible for any 
intelligent student of history to deny that at that 
early time the Church of Christ was very vigorous, 
that it was already spread throughout the whole 
civilised world, and that the history of it is mixed up 
with the most important events and personages of the 
Roman Empire. How did this come to pass if the 
historical basis on which we believe it to rest, imply- 
ing its divine origin, is unreal? Various attempts 
have been made of late years, from Gibbon to Re- 
nan, to explain how this could be, on the supposition 
that Christianity, as we understand the term, was an 
imposture; but a sound historical criticism pronounces 
these theories to be untenable. The question always 
recurs, Christianity was firmly rooted and widely 
spread by Trajan’s time: how could this be if it was 
based on deceit, mistakes, or dreams ? 

In the age preceding Trajan, that is, in the first 
century, it is granted that secular history comes less 
closely athwart the Church ; yet here also a true and 
accurate history of the times must bring facts before 


|, us inexplicable upon any antichristian theory. The 


early teachers of Christianity were as real persons as 
Pliny or Josephus. We propose now to examine 
the history of the days of St. John, and see whether 
a plain statement of facts does not strengthen the 
evidence for the divine origin of Christianity. 

We do not propose to enter here on any critical 
question as to the date and authority of the books 
which from remote antiquity have been attributed to 


| St. John.¢ We merely take it for granted that such 





* I endeavoured to treat of this period some years ago 
in an article in the Worth British Review, May, 1854, en- 
titled “Christian Evidences and History.” 

+ Fora succinct examination of recent attacks on the 
seas of the Gospel of St. John see Ebrard’s “ Gospel 
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a person as St. John really lived, that some historical 
materials for his biography exist, that he is the re- 
puted author of some very early books regarded as 
sacred by Christians ; and we maintain that looking 
to these books, and to the great influence of their 
reputed author, and the way in which their teach- 
ing was spread throughout the Roman Empire at the 
close of the first century, it is as impossible, with 
due regard to facts, to omit the records of St. John’s 
life and teaching from the history of that time as it 
would be to omit Justin Martyr from the age which 
immediately follows, or Lord Bacon or Raleigh from 
the age of James I. 

The matters here adduced can have no originality. 
We treat of what is known to all well-informed 
Christians; but attention needs to be recalled to 
what all ought to know. Among the many highly- 
prized works of the present Dean of Westminster, 
there is one which seems not to have attracted so 
much attention as it deserves, his ‘Sermons on the 
Apostolic Age.’ In these, and in Dean Milman’s 
History of Christianity, all that is here said is ex- 
cellently given: what is here attempted is to connect 
the narrative with its place in reference to Christian 
evidence. 

The period of which we are now to treat is in church 
history called the age of St. John; for St. John lived 
so much longer than the other Apostles that he is 
justly regarded as having an age of his own, an age, 
that is, in which he was the chief Christian teacher, 
and in which the chief Christian writings, so far as 
we can judge from the specimens that have come 
down to us, were all more or less marked with the 
character attributed to St. John. As the age which 
immediately succeeded the dispersion of the Apostles 
from Jerusalem, and during which the Gospel was 
first preached to the Gentiles, may be called the 
especial age of St. Paul, from the very prominent 


part which he bore in it, and from the fact that | 


round him the history of the church working amid 
the Gentiles at that time revolves, and that his 
writings are the only great Christian writings of 
that time; so this somewhat later age to which St. 
John survived is properly called the age of St. John. 
It is marked as the age of St. John in church history 
as in common history it would be marked as the age 
of the emperors Domitian, Nerva, Trajan, of the his- 
torians Suetonius and Tacitus, of Pliny the Younger, 
of the poets Martial and Statius and Juvenal. All 
these men were contemporaries of the great Apostle. 
There is good evidence that St. John was still 
living at Ephesus in extreme old age in the year 100 
from the birth of Christ. About that time he died. 





History,” Div. II. ch. ii. § 125, accessible to English 
readers in Clark’s Theological Library. 
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It will be well here to consider the state of the city 
in which he spent his latter years. Ephesus was the 
capital of what is called in the New Testament Asia, 
i.e., the Roman province in Asia Minor. It was an 
important commercial city. It was also the seat of a 
great heathen temple; and the nature of the worship 
there established well illustrates the mixture of wes- 
tern and eastern heathenism which was found in its 
population. The temple was a magnificent Grecian 
structure, and the name given to the idol was that of 
the Grecian goddess Artemis or Diana. But when 
the Greek or Roman worshipper entered the temple 
the statue at once must have struck him as very un- 
like the figure of that agile huntress, whom in his 
own land he was accustomed to adore under this 
name. We may see in the Louvre the elegant and 
airy statue there preserved of the Grecian huntress 
Diana. But the object of worship in the Ephesian 
temple was one of those rude masses of black stone, 
which being probably a meteoric stone, was said 
to have come down from Jupiter. It was roughly 
hewn into the grotesque shape of a female with 
a thousand breasts, representing the prolific power 
of nature which gives nutriment to all. It re- 
sembled one of the monster gods of Hindostan 
rather than the elegant figures which the Greeks, 
and from them the Romans, worshipped. Such 
is the appearance of the Ephesian idol of Diana, of 
which small copies are still to be seen in museums. 
There is one, for example, in the Bourbon Museum at 
Naples. Now this union of a Greek temple and 
European name with the grotesque figure like that 
worshipped in the central parts of Asia, well illus- 
trates the mixture of European and Asiatic heathen- 
ism amongst the inhabitants of Ephesus. There was 
great learning and refinement there, and the subtle 
and inquiring spirit of Greek philosophy. There 
the Roman proconsul held his seat for business, 
supported by the stern active power of his Roman 
soldiers; and there also was fully represented that 
strange dreamy spirit which pervades all the heathen 
religions of the East, and all eastern philosophy, from 
which sprang that system of the Gnostics which so 
much troubled the church in early times. Here 
then in Ephesus were Greek and Roman merchants 
and philosophers, and Roman soldiers, and vagrant 
astrologers from the East.* The place also was famous 
for the claims which its inhabitants made to a know- 
ledge of the artsof magic. The magical books which 
not long before St. Paul’s eloquence had persuaded 
his Ephesian converts to burn, were valued at 50,000 
pieces of silver. And besides all these heathens, there 
were very many Jews in this great city, attracted 
thither, as to so many other places, then as now, by 
their pursuits of commerce. 

At the present day the city of Ephesus is a scene 
of utter desolation. The sea has retired from its 
harbour, leaving only a pestilential morass. Its 
buildings are now only heaps of scarcely distinguish- 





* Vide Milman’s “History of Christianity,” vol. ii. pp. 
27, 28. 
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able ruins. So that we can only guess where the 
haughty temple stood which was the wonder of the | 
world. One heap of ruins is supposed to be the | 
theatre, recalling to memory the conflict of St. Paul | 
with the infuriated worshippers of the goddess, 
Another is supposed to mark the situation of the | 
circus; and there are piles of stone supposed to be 
the remains of magnificent palaces erected there by | 
the Roman conquerors. Its inhabitants now are a 
few Greek peasants living in extreme wretchedness, 
making their huts, some in the vaults of the ancient 
building, some in the sepulchres. But in the midst 
of all this desolation, there is ‘still quite enough to | 
show how great a city it once was.* | 
About the time of the rise of Christianity, Ephesus. | 
acquired fresh importance. Its temple, indeed, which, 
after having been burned down on the day of the 
birth of Alexander the Great, had taken 220 years to | | 
complete, was of earlier date; and had long united | 
in its magnificent structure the works of the most | | 
accomplished architects, sculptors, and painters of | 
| 


Greece. Its Greek rulers under the Macedonian 
dynasty had done much to raise the place; but under | 
the Romans it became the chief city of all that part: | 
of Asia. And hence naturally in later Christian | 
times it was the seat of a great bishopric, the Bishop 

of Ephesus being chief bishop of all the churches in | 
the surrounding provinces. | 

Its grandeur did not last beyond the fifth century 
of Christianity, for it was already a ruinous place 
when the “ Emperor Justinian filled Constantinople 
with its statues, and raised the Church of St. Sophia 
on columns brought from Ephesus.” But at the- 
time St. John lived there, it was in all its glory. And 
afterwards, as the heathen temples lost their influ- | 
ence, Christian churches arose in their place, one de- | 
dicated to St. John himself, which is supposed to have | 
stood close to the present Turkish Mosque. A tomb, 
also supposed to be that of St. John, was long | 
pointed out within this church. It was in this 
city that St. John lived in his old age, and died: 
it was from Ephesus, such as we have described it, 
that he superintended the churches of Asia. The | 
common opinion is by no means improbable that he | 
did not leave Judea till after the death of his Lord’s. | 
mother, who had been so tenderly committed to his | 
care on the day of the Crucifixion. “ Behold thy | 
mother. Woman, behold thy son.” First St. Paul, 
and after him Timothy, were the earlier guides of the 
church of Ephesus. It was not till after they had left 
it that St. John there took up his permanent abode. 

Now, let us recall the picture which has come down 
to us of the way in which he spent his time. 

There are two great events in the history of the 
church which divide the first century. One is 
internal to the church, viz., the death of St. Paul, 
which happened in the year 65; the other external, 
viz., the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
which Wisc se five years sinh viz.,in 70.¢ It is 


* Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxxvi. 21, cited in Biblical Cyelop. 
+ Vide Clinton F. R 
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after these events that St. John comes so prominently he had merely been carried away somewhere beyond 
forward as the chief character in the Christian com- the Euphrates, whence, in an evil day, he was yet to 
munity. | return to enact the part of Antichrist, and vex still 


St. John lived to a very advanced old age. There | 
is something very touching in the familiar picture of | 
the aged Apostle, still presiding over the churches at | 
the close of the first century, when his bodily powers 
were fast failing, still daily appearing in the place | 
of meeting, and, when his strength was not equal to | 
a longer sermon, repeating over and over again to 
the men of the young generation, amidst whom he 
alone of the Apostles had survived, “ Little children, 
love one another.’’* -The great length to which his life | 
was prolonged probably gave rise to the expectation 


further the church of God;* so, on the other hand, 
the love and veneration of Christians could hardly be 
persuaded that St. John was really taken from them. 
And long afterwards men persuaded themselves that 
they could see the earth gently heaving over his 
grave from the motion caused by his breath as he 
slept on peacefully. 

But St. John was indeed dead, hard as the sorrcw- 
ing church found it to realise its loss; and men 
might well weep and feel desolate as they thought 
how much the control and example of his gentle yet 


that he was to be rescued from the common lot of | most bold spirit was likely to be needed in the dark 


humanity, and live to the end of the world. The | days that were coming on. 


Lord’s words, spoken of him in his youth by the sea | 
of Tiberias, would often recur to his mind as he 
lived on year after year: “If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee?” He would 
doubtless often mention them to the young genera- 
tion amidst which he lingered, and hence an expecta- 
tion naturally got abroad that he should not die; 
and when he heard of it, and found that those unex- 
plained words of his Lord were thus exaggerated, 
and a superstitious sanctity thus attached to his 
prolonged old age, it was very natural for him to 
append, as he appears to have done very late in life, 
an additional chapter to his Gospel, viz., the 21st, 
setting forth the real facts of this interview which he 
had with Christ after his resurrection, on which this 
common expectation rested: alluding to the expecta- 
tion distinctly as he does in the twenty-third verse, 
and pointing out that Christ had not said to him 
what was commonly supposed: Ver. 23: ‘Then 
went this saying abroad amongst the brethren, that 














that disciple should not die: yet Jesus said not unto 
him, He shall not die; but, If I will that he tarry 
till I come, what is that to thee? This is the disciple 
which testifieth these things, and wrote these things.” 
Nearly seventy years had passed since the words 
thus recorded had been spoken to him; but the 
Apostle’s recollection of the exact words was distinct, 
and he wished no exaggerated account of them to go 
abroad and increase unduly the veneration with 
which all naturally beheld him, as the chosen friend 
of the Lord Jesus Christ on earth. 

The expectation, however, that John should never 
see death was not easily extinguished amongst the 
Christians. Even after the Ephesian brethren had 
borne him to the grave, they could scarcely persuade 
themselves that he was really gone, and the church 
left without an Apostle. They fondly said of him, 
“He is not dead, but sleepeth:’’ and they cast long- 
ing glances at his tomb in the expectation that he 
would rise from it. As their horror of the inhuman 
persecutor Nero would not allow the Christians to 
suppose that the news could be true that he was 
really dead; and an impression long prevailed that 





* Stanley’s “Sermons on the Apostolic Age:” Tradi- 





| tions of St. John. 





The Apostle had not, however, in any expectation 
that his life would be prolonged till the Lord's 
second coming, neglected to make provision for the 
church’s more systematic government by human 
means after the miraculous power of the Apostles 
should be withdrawn from it. There is good ground 
for believing that St. John in his latter days matured 
and fully established that system of church govern- 
ment which has prevailed throughout almost the 
whole of Christendom ever since.t Eusebius tells us, 
on the authority of Clement of Alexandria, that 
when St. John settled finally in Ephesus, after his 
release from banishment, he was sent for to visit the 
neighbouring provinces, in some places to appoint 
bishops, in others to arrange the whole plan and 
constitution of the churches, in others to ordain 
proper persons for the several offices of the ministry. j 
“Tf the origin of the order of bishops,” says Tertul- 
lian, “ be examined, it will be found to have St. John 
for its author.”"§ Days were fast coming when the 
church was to be left more than it had been since 
our Lord’s birth to ordinary human government, 
and therefore the last Apostle was naturally employed 
in maturing that human constitution, which we find 
fully established in all the churches by the middle oi 
the second century. 

Several anecdotes, it is well known, are found in 
the early writers which bring before us a vivid 
picture of St. John’s mode of life at Ephesus, or if 
there be doubt (though I know not why there should 
be) as to the historical accuracy of some of the 
incidents related, at least a vivid picture of what the 
men who lived immediately afterwards believed hie 
life to have been. The following familiar story sets 

efore us how he was employed while his bodily 
vigour still lasted. Eusebius,|| quoting Clement of 
Alexandria, tells how, in one of St. John’s journeys, 
while he was visiting the Asiatic congregations, 
and when he had appointed a bishop in a certain 
church, he observed a young man, who listened 





* Vide Milman’s “ History of Christianity,” vol. ii. p. 
171, note. 
t+ Stanley’s “ Apostolic Age,” pp. 277 278. 
Euseb. Hist. Eccles., iii. 23. 
Tertul. adv. Marc., quoted by Stanley, p. 73. 
Hist. Eccles., iii. 23. 
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he was greatly struck. The youth’s fervid spirit 
seemed to correspond to the pleasing impression 
made by his person and demeanour, and the Apostle, 
| turning to the newly-appointed bishop,—who, in this 
place it may be mentioned, is also called presbyter, 
for the names are hardly as yet distinguished,—en- 
joined him, with great solemnity, not to neglect the 
charge of this young man’s soul. The person thus 
solemnly addressed did not fail at first to obey. He 
| took the young man into his own house, instructed 
him, and prepared him to be regularly admitted into 

| the church by baptism. This duty, however, thus 
far discharged, the appointed guardian somewhat 
relaxed his watchfulness. The youth fell into bad 
ompany; idleness led to extravagant living, ex- 
travagance to vice and crime. He sank from bad to 
worse, till at last, giving up all hopes of salvation, he 
plunged into utter recklessness, and became chief of a 
band of robbers, perpetrating many deeds of violence 
and bloodshed. Time passed, and St. John returned 
to visit the same church, ard after he had despatched 

| the other business for which he came, he turned to 
the bishop and said, ‘Now restore me what I de- 
posited in thy hands for safety.’’ At first the bishop 


“Tt is the youth I claim of thee.” 
with some sighs and some tears, answered, “ He is 
dead.’ ‘Dead!’ said the apostle; “how, and by 
what death ?”’ 
|| He has given himself up to wickedness, is ruined, 
and has become a robber. He has left our church, 


| as himself.’’ When the Apostle heard these words he 
| rent his garment, and, striking his forehead, groaned 
aloud. “A worthy guardian truly,” he exclaimed, 
‘have I found thee of thy brother’s soul,” and he 
called for a horse and some one to guide him to the 

| mountains. Instantly he set forth, and soon he was 
taken prisoner by the advanced guard of the robber 
band. ‘To their surprise he neither attempted escape 
nor offered any resistance, but declared the object of 
his coming to be that he might be led to the captain 

| of their gang. A brief space sufficed to bring him 
face to face with the apostate. The robber chief 
was waiting in arms for the return of his comrades ; 
but as soon as he recognised in the prisoner the 
venerable form of the saint, his hard recklessness 
gave way to shame, and he turned and fled. But 
St. John would not thus allow his convert to 
escape. Forgetting his old age, he hurried after him. 
“‘ My son,” he exclaimed, “ why do you flee from me 
who am your father, an old man and unarmed? 
Have pity upon me, my son, and fear not. Thou 

|| hast still hope of life. I will answer to Christ for 


| thee. I will willingly die for thee, as Christ died 
for us. I will give my life if I may save thee. 
Stand! Trust me! Christ hath sent me!”” When 


the robber heard these words, first he stood still, 
casting his eyes on the ground. Then he threw 
away his arms and, trembling, burst into tears. He 


| 
| 
a 


| he had obtained his pardon from our Saviour, and 1| 


| it had shed. The Apostle solemnly assured him that || 


to his earnest discourses, with whose appearance | embraced his preserver, and, with much sobbing, 


sought pardon; a8 it were baptizing himself again 
by the floods of tears he shed, still concealing his || 
right hand as unworthy to be touched for the blood || 


| even kneeled down to beg him to return, embraced | 


_ Apostle’s mode of life and feeling in his latter days, 


was confused, thinking that it was money which the | 
Apostleclaimed from him. But the Apostle explained, | 
Then the bishop, 


| name Boanerges, the Son of Thunder, which the 
‘He is dead to God,” he answered. | 


and dwells now in the mountains with men as wicked | 





his right hand as now purified by his repentance, and || 
brought him back to the church. There he offered || 
many prayers for him, and continued earnest in 
fasting, and soothed his agitated mind by many 
words of comfort ; and did not leave the place before 
he had re-established him as a member of the 
church, a notable instance of true repentance, and 
proof of the power of regeneration, a trophy of a 
visible resurrection. (It may be well to note here, 
in passing, that the word regenerate is used by 
Clement, contrary to its ordinary sense in ancient 
writers, for the return of a baptized sinner afier he has 
fallen away, not for his first admission to the church.) 

This incident, so well calculated to set before us the 


must obviously have happened while he was still in 
the vigour of his green old age. It suits well with 
that spirit of ardent love with which St. John’s 
name has ever been associated; for St. John’s cha- 
racter, it has often been remarked, is not that merely 
of acquiescing, quiet, and retiring love. An ardent 
spirit is certainly shown in his early days by the very 


Lord gave to him and to his brother,* as well as by 
that outburst of too fierce zeal which called forth the 
Lord’s reproof, “Ye know not what spirit ye are of,” 
when the brethren would have called down fire from 
heaven to consume the Samaritan village, which 
refused to receive the company of the disciples 
journeying to the passover.t The violence of youth 
had now all passed, but the spirit was not less ardent. 

The other well-known anecdote (preserved by 
Irenzeus, who professes to derive it from St. John’s own 
scholar Polycarp, Adv. Her. iii. 3) is often quoted 
as showing how the Apostle of love still abhorred the 
wickedness which had striven even in these early 
days to adulterate the pure Gospel of Christ. The 
Apostle was going to the public bath in Ephesus ; he 
found it occupied by a man whose name was too well 
known to him as a chief teacher of the heretics who 
so greatly opposed his influence. When he learned 
who was there, he fled from the place at once, as 
unwilling to be polluted by the presence of one who 
was the cause of so much corruption. This anecdote, 
it has been observed, is a curious illustration of the 
Second Epistle of St. John, ver. 10, 11—“If there come 
any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed: 
for he that biddeth him God speed is partaker of his 
evil deeds ;”’ and of the severity also with which the 
second chapter of the Revelation denounces the 
doctrine and teaching of the Nicolaitan heretics, 
‘which thing,” says Christ, “I hate.”’ The heretics of 





* Mark iii. 17. t Luke ix. 54. 
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those days, it is to be noted, were not merely persons | 


| who held and taught erroneous doctrine in our sense | 
\|of the word. They had utterly polluted the Gospel | 
| of Christ by mixing it some with heathenism, some 

| with a spurious sort of corrupted Judaism, and the 
|| teaching as well as practice of most of them is said 
|\to have given great encouragement to immorality. 
No wonder, then, that even the Apostle of love 
| 


warmed in opposing them to the sternest indignation, 
|| knowing that they were actively engaged in the 
attempt utterly to subvert the pure Gospel of Christ. 

There are other well-known floating anecdotes 
preserved which seem to represent St. John as 
having been somewhat rigid in his own personal ob- 
servance of the Jewish ceremonies. * Such a view of 
him seems to have been exaggerated as time wore 
on, and controversies on the virtue of fasting and 
other austerities gained ground in the church. We 
are told by Eusebius, H. E., v. 24, that, in common 
with the other chief saints of Asia, he observed 
Easter, like our own ancestors of the ancient 
British Church, according to the Jewish system 
of ascertaining the day, not according to that which 
has since prevailed. It might well be (as has 
been remarkedt) that in his old age, living in a 
foreign country, St. John adhered tenaciously in 
such unimportant matters to the recollections of his 
early life, fondly valuing every association which could 
unite him with his beloved native land, now desolated 
by heathen invaders. 

Now, it must not be supposed that we bring for- 
ward these common anecdotes, which have been 
handed down respecting St. John’s latter years, as if 
they were perfectly certain matter of history. It is 
| very difficult to obtain such accuracy as to the details 
| of any man’s life, except in those public parts of it 
|| which are connected with great public events, or 
where we gather our information from the man’s 
| own writings. When a man has left a great many 
| letters behind him, as, amongst the great heathen 
| characters, was the case with Pliny— Pliny the 
Younger, in the very age of which we are now speak- 
ing—and with Cicero, 100 years earlier, or, amongst 
the Christians, with St. Paul, in the first half of the 
|| first century, then we can usually ascertain such 
|| details more easily. Of St. John, there are only 


| 
| 





in this period of his life. The Book of the Revela- 
tion is from the beginning to the end of it a descrip- 
| tion of a vision, and the scene of the Gospel of St. 
|| John, which gives us abundant details, lies in his 
'| early life, and has nothing to do with those last fifty 
years of it of which alone we are now speaking. 
Hence we may not have the same minuteness of 
, accurate historical detail respecting the life of St. John 
as we have of his heathen contemporary Pliny: but 
Pliny’s is a very rare case, for he was continually 
writing letters, and being apparently proud of them as 


generally, we know far more of these days of St. John’s 





|| three very short letters, said to have been composed | 





life than we do of the lives of most of his heathen 
contemporaries—quite as much, I think, as we know 
of the private life of Trajan, more than we know of 
Juvenal or Tacitus. 
above are historically accurate or no, they give us no 
unfair representation of what must have been his life. 
We have the same sort of ground to believe that he 


torian of the age, and Juvenal the great satirist. 

It is in a man’s own writings, if he leave any, that 
we expect to trace with most historical detail the 
incidents of his own life. This expectation is, how- 
ever, by no means always realised. Many a great 
writer is so wrapt up in his subject that he, as it 
were, loses all thought of himself. We have an 


fought and commanded in the war which he describes 
with such consummate skill, it requires very narrow 
examination to trace in it any record cf his own 
| doings. Again, a man’s subject is often such as to 
| carry him quite away from himself. In Bishop 


us of the ways of God, we have no hint of the course 
of life of him who is speaking to us. We might 
almost expect that the same would hold of th 
writings of St. John. In his Gospel, all the history 
centres in the sayings and doings of his Lord and 
Master. The Apostle keeps himself wonderfully in 
the background. He does not, I think, once mention 
either his own or his brother James’s name through- 
cut the Gospel. 
withdraws himself into the shade, it cannot but be 
that his own life during these eventful three years of 
his Lord’s earthly ministry must be much illustrated 
by the history of one who loved him above his 
| fellow-disciples, and kept him near his person, and 
| whom he intensely loved in return. But the direct 
| history of the Gospel, we have said, is the history of 
| three years of his early youth. What we are now 
treating of is his old age. Thus, we should have no 





the circumstances of his old age in the Gospel which 
| bears his name. Again, as to the Revelation, the 
peculiar circumstances under which this book pro- 
fesses to have been written will be mentioned more 
at length presently. We have said it is not a 
history, but the narration of a vision, in which the 
writer’s whole thoughts are absorbed and directed 
from himself to the glorious image of Him who is the 
chief personage in the vision, and in the great events 
of the long drama of the world’s and the church's 


should have no reason, therefore, to be disappointed 
if there were no information as to the author’s per- 





* Stanley, p. 282. t Stanley, p. 286. 





General, that to the Elect Lady, and that to Gaius) 
are very short, containing in all only seven chapters 








Whether the anecdotes given 


lived in some such way at Ephesus during the latter | 
years of the first century, as we have for knowing || 
that Nerva and Trajan were in those days emperors 

—that Pliny was Roman governor of the province | 
of Bithynia—that Tacitus was the great Roman his- | 


instance of this in Thucydides. Though he actually || 
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Butler’s “ Analogy,” for example, while he speaks to 


Still, though he thus evidently |i 


reason to be disappointed if we found nothing about | 


destiny, which was in vision set before him. We | 


sonal history to be gained from the Revelation. || 
Again, the three letters of St. John (the Epistle | 
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It might, therefore, not unnaturally be expected, that 
neither from these nor from his other writings, could 
we gain much insight into the history of St. John’s 
life at Ephesus. This, however, is not the case. 
Attentively considered, these several writings greatly 


agrees with the traditional history of him who is their 
reputed author. We will consider the Gospel first. 
The following account is given by Jerome of the 
composition of St. John’s Gospel. It is said that the 
Apostle called together the presbyters of the church 
of Ephesus for a common fast. They requested him 
| to compose a narrative of the Lord’s life, and then 
suddenly, as if by miracle, he broke forth, “In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God.” Jerome lived about three 
hundred years after St. John. We are safer, there- 
fore, in adopting the simpler account of Irenzus, 


terval of time, and he relates merely the general fact 
of St. John’s being asked by the church of Ephesus to 
compose a new Gospel. 





‘| "Taking for granted that this Gospel was written 


|| by St. John, it is most probable that it was the work 
of the later portion of his protracted life, and that 
composed at Ephesus. Looking at the work 
itself, we learn that obviously it was written at a 
distance from Judea. This the explanations indi- 
cate which it so often gives when Jewish places, 
names, and customs are mentioned. These would 
not have been needed if it had teen written in Judea 
while the Jews were still a nation. Some, indeed, 
have thought that this Gospel could not have been 
composed after the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans; otherwise, they urge, it must have dis- 
tinctly mentioned that event, so overwhelming in its 
|! interest to every Jew. But the critical arguments 
+ on the other side outweigh this consideration. It 
| will appear from an examination of the book that 
obviously it was written after the other Gospels, for 
| we cannot naturally explain its peculiar structure 
unless, with all the great commentators from the 
earliest times, we look upon it as supplementary to 
these ; hold that it was composed to fill up what the 
other Evangelists had omitted in their accounts of 
; onr Saviour’s life. This we learn from looking at 
the contents of the book. Obviously, also, we learn 
from the whole tone of the Gospel that it was written 
with a view to counteract certain erroneous doctrines, 
which did not spring up in the church till the first 
century was far advanced, and of which the main 
seat was Ephesus and the surrounding districts. 
This last point, as borne out by an examination of 
the book itself, is one of great importatice, and we 
must look at it leisurely. 
'| St. John’s name has come down to us as the 
i| Apostle of Love, but he may also be called the 
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|| Apostle of Philosophy. That strange mixture of the 


castern heathen philosophy with the pure Gospel of 
i Christ, which led so many astray at the close of the | 
|; first and the beginning of the second century, was 


illustrate that history. There is much in them which | 


who was separated from the Apostle by no long in- | 


| nowhere more actively dangerous than in the pro- | 
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ST. JOHN’S CONNECTION WITH 





vinces of Asia. St. John living there, seemed re- 
served to a good old age for this special purpose, that 
he might meet these rising dangers. Now it is clear 
as to the author of this Gospel, that his own turn of 
mind, as shown throughout the treatise, was that of 
aman fully able to enter into all the difficulties of 
that somewhat mystical line of speculation which 
had led so many astray. He was accustomed, evi- 
dently, in the meditations of his own deep-searching 
spirit, to gaze intently on those great truths as to 
the nature of the Godhead, and his influence on the 
human soul, which, with all their faults, the eastern 
Gnostics still delighted to think of. It appears from 





sympathy for these men. To judge from his writings, 


very many passages in the Gospel, nay, from the | 
whole tone of it, that the author was not devoid of | 


| 





| he must have known well those longings of the | 


| philosophic spirit, which, in religious men, guided by 
the Spirit of God, lead to so lofty a devotion, while 
in the self-confident and the worldly they but result 
in hopeless mysticism. The eagle gazing on the sun 
is the well-known emblem by which the early church 
delighted to typify St. John gazing on the bright 
mysteries of heaven. Now read the first chapter of 
the Gospel. Read his account of the discourse of 
our Lord with Nicodemus, or with the woman of 
Samaria, or with the Jews after the cure of the man 
who was born blind, or with the disciples on the 
night before the Crucifixion. The human instrument 
employed to record the account of these wonderful 
discourses must, from the way in which he treats of 
them, evidently have had a mind which found its 
highest délight in the contemplation of the highest 
mysteries of religion. St. John amongst inspired 
writers, has often been compared to Plato amongst 
the heathens; and doubtless there is in both this 
kindred element, that neither is contented even 
with the best and noblest of things seen and felt ; 
both delighting to penetrate to things unseen, allowed 
their speculative faculties to range aloft in those 
brighter regions beyond the ken of man, which are 
near the very central habitation of the Godhead, or 
to look with reverence into the innermost recesses of 
the spirit and soul in human nature. Hence those 
who have loved Plato amongst human philosophers, 
have ever loved St. John amongst inspired divines. 
The heathen, however we prize his reverent spirit, 
falls immeasurably short of the Apostle, both in his 
aspirations and in what he finds himself privileged to 
unfold; but both the heathen philosopher and the 
Apostle, so far as this is possible in cases so dis- 
similar, set to work in the same way. There is in 
the two an evident similarity in the cast of thought ; 
though the heathen is but groping after God,if haply 
he may find Him, and the Apostle feels that he has 
long known and loved Him as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Now this peculiar character which marks the fourth 
Gospel suited its author well to be the champion of 
Christ’s pure truth against the Gnostic teachers, in 
whose near neighbourhood, all extant history or tra- 





dition tells us, St. John spent his latter years. And || 
if we examine the writings attributed to St. John || 
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| we find them to abound with evident allusions to 
| their errors. All critics have pointed out many in 
| the Gospel. It is impossible to go through these 
| in detail here, but there is the strongest reason 
/to conclude, from internal as well as from ex- 
| ternal evidence, that is, from examining the Gospel 
| itself as well as from what other writers tell us 
| of it, that this Gospel was written in those later 
| years when St. John dwelt at Ephesus. And what 
| work could be more suitable for the old age of 
this great Apostle, the beloved earthly friend of 
| Christ? How must his heart have swelled as the 
| Spirit of God recalled to his memory the scenes of his 
| early youth! What rapture to live over again in 
| minute detail those three years in which he was 
| privileged to move daily in the most intimate society 
| of one such as the world, except at that eventful time, 
had never seen! How must it have soothed his 
| spirit and strengthened his faith to recall those won- 
derful discourses, scarcely understood when they 
| were first heard, but now bursting clearly with all 
their force on his matured spirit, seeing that he had 
| now known for many years that He who spoke them 
| was the Son of God! And how must the dramativ 
| force in whieh all these long-passed events now 
|| crowded on his memory have cheered him with bright 
| anticipations for the future. It was the pride and 
| delight of his life to remember that He whom his 
eyes had seen in the flesh, his ears heard, and his 
hands handled—whom he had beheld at once suffer- 
| ing such dreadful things, and yet manifested so 
plainly, even in his human nature, to have such 
marvellous power—was still living his all-powerful 
|, friend, and would soon call him to himself that he 
|| might be freed from all suffering and sin! Thus, 
notwithstanding all discouragements of growing 
| heresy, St. John’s old age must have enjoyed the 
purest spiritual delight; and what more natural than 
that he should have spent it in writing down such a 
record as we possess in the fourth Gospel ? 

If it is a delight to a man of genius to compose a 
great work at any time, what must it have been to 
an inspired Apostle to compose such a work? He 
must have known that God destined it to give com- 
fort and bright heavenly thoughts to men under all 
trials till the end of time. Truly, of all books that 
have been ever written this Gospel may be pro- 
nounced the noblest. No tongue can tell the value 
of its twenty-one brief chapters. No poem, no work 
of philosophy, no history that was ever written, is to 
be compared with this short book in the power with 
which it has stirred men’s hearts and spirits in their 
retirement, and guided their actions, and thus affected 
the destinies of man’s race. 

Besides the Gospel attributed to St. John, we havethe 
three Epistles. These also would naturally be referred 
| tohis old age. The first Epistle, it has been well 

remarked,* is almost a practical commentary on the 
Gospel. Also, as we read it, we have vividly brought 
before us the image of the aged Apostle addressing 
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words of deepest spiritual import to three generations 
of men, above all of whom he stood in age as much 
as dignity—“ I write unto you, fathers; I write unto 
you, young men; I write unto you, little children.” * 
To all he speaks of the deep mystery of the union 
between the Father and the Son. He speaks of 
Christ, both here and in the Gospel, by a new name— 
the Word of life. He reminds them how privileged 
he had been in his early years to hear, see, and 
handle this Divine Being in the days of his flesh. 
While he speaks of pardon through the Redeemer’s 
intercession, he urges on all the necessity of holy 
living. To all he speaks as one whose especial mis- 
sion it was to preach of love; (chap. iii.) the love of 
God to men, and (chap. ii. 10) the love which men 
ought to have one to another. And then throughout 
the whole there isa sad impression that some danger- 
ous system opposing itself to pure Christianity was 
busily at work.¢ “Ye have heard that Antichrist 
shall come, even now are there many Antichrists.’’ { 
“ Men who have gone out from us, because they were 
not of us,” are spoken of as spreading a doctrine of 
lies.§ He points out how the Spirit of God changing 
the heart, and uniting it to God and Christ, is the only 
safeguard against sinful practice and ruinous false 
doetrine. || For warning, lest men should recklessly 
persist in despising God, he speaks severely of sin 
which is unto death, which it is vain to pray for; 
and ends with affectionate entreaty to his people to 
beware of the snares of the heathen world in the 
midst of which they lived—“ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.” 

When we examine, then, the contents of this Epistle 
we find that all the parts of it agree with the idea of 
its being written by an Apostle of Christ when he was 
anold man, and was living in such a state of society as 
prevailed at Ephesus in the end of the first century. 

Again, we learn from the contents even of the fes- 
verses of the Second and Third Epistles that we shall 
not be wrong if we refer their composition to the 
same time and place. Impossible as it is for us to 
ascertain who was the elect lady to whom the Second 
Epistle was written, or who the well-beloved Gaius 
of the Third, we still have clear intimations in 
these short letters of the sort of dangers to which 
the persons thus addressed were exposed. Thus, 
Second Epistle, ver. 7:— Many deceivers are entered 
into the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh.” Here is a clear allusion 
to Gnostic subtleties, explaining away the history 
of Christ’s human life. “This is a deceiver and an 
Antichrist. Look to yourselves 


and abideth not in the doctrine of |} 


Christ, hath not God.’’ There is the same source of 
consolation as in the First Epistle offered to those 
who remain faithful, the prospect of a union in heart 
of such with God through Christ—“ He that abideth 
in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father 
and the Son.’”” And the Apostle warms into still 





* 1 John ii. 18. 
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greater severity than heretofore against those who 
| despise this doctrine and fall into evil ways. (Verses 
| 10, 11)—“‘If there come any unto you, and bring not 
| this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither 
| bid him God speed: for he that biddeth him God 
|| speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” The aged 
|| Apostle, the.elder (4 zpeoBvrepoc), as he calls himself 
in the first verse, still speaks as one who was able 
to move from place to place visiting the churches. 
(Ver. 12)—“ Having many things to write, I would 
not write with paper and ink; but I trust to come 
unto you, and speak face to face.’ 

Thus, if we regard this Second Epistle as written 
by St. John in his old age in Asia, we shall, con- 
sidering how very short it is, find more intimations 
agreeing with this hypothesis and with the account 
|| before given of the position which St. John so long 
occupied in the Asiatic churches, than we could have 
expected in so brief a space. The same is to be said 
of the Third Epistle. Gaius is the old apostle’s child 
(ver. 4). The writer exercises authority, over the 
|| churches of the neighbourhood, and does not scruple 
when necessary to exercise that authority with stern- 
ness. He is represented (ver. 9) as in the habit 


of writing to the churches to communicate his 
apostolic commands, and from time to time visit- 
ing them. Some factious man, Diotrephes, setting 
himself up as a leader, has disputed this authority, 
and claimed an unwarranted lordship in the church. 
“Wherefore,” he says (ver. 10), “if 1 come, I will 
remember his deeds which he doeth, prating against 


us with malicious words: and.not content therewith, 
neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and 
forbiddeth them that would, and casteth them out of 
the church.” 

A careful critical examination, then, of these 
writings brings before us many facts which agree 
well with what tradition and all early history tell 
us of the place where St. John passed his latter 
years, of the sort of position which he occupied in 
the churches, of the dangers with which he had to 
contend, and of the mode in which he applied himself 
to meet these dangers. 

Certainly also the beginning of the Book of the 
Revelation confirms the same views. We learn from 
this book that circumstances have separated the 
writer for a time from these Asiatic churches: he is 
in the island of Patmos, and writes to them from a 
distance by the command of the Great Being to 
whom his life is devoted, and whom he sees in vision 
on the Lord’s-day. The churches addressed are the 
seven churches of Asia ;* and their circumstances, as 
represented in the addresses of the second and third 
chapters, are such as the other historical data we 
have already examined, with regard to the state of 
these churches at the close of the first century, would 
lead us to expect.t Even in Ephesus, where St. Paul 
had so successfully laboured, and where now St. John 
himself habitually dwelt, the first love of the church 





* Revelation i. 4. 
t Hengstenberg in Rev., Transl. Edin. 1851, vol. i. 











to his heavenly Master had grown somewhat cold. 
Therefore the Apostle solemnly, and even sternly, 
warns the Ephesians, in Christ’s name, that Christ | 
will come and remove their candlestick out of its | 
place unless they repent.* But still he speaks to 
them in praise. They are beset with dangers of 
false teaching, and are, on the whole, faithfully re- 
sisting it. He speaks of evil men among them, whom 
they have tried and cannot bear, who say they are 
apostles and are not, and have been found to be liars; 
and the name of these heretics is given—they are of 
the sect of the Nicolaitans. To the other churches 
he writes in language which is similar, varying with 
their several circumstances. To the church of Smyrna 
he speaks of the blasphemous teaching of men which 
say they are Jews, and are not, but are the synagcgue 
of Satan. 

Smyrna, still a great city of Asia Minor, about 
sixty miles north of Ephesus, was, in those days as 
now, famous for its commerce. It may be remem- 
bered that Smyrna was the church of Polycarp, the 
disciple and intimate friend of St. John, martyred in 
his old age.t Polycarp may well have been bishop 
of that church at this very time. Some have even 
thought they see an allusion to his name in the ninth 
verse. “Butthou art rich” (the Greck name Polycarp 
means “rich in fruits”). Certainly he was appointed 
to his office in this church in St. John’s days. The 
mention of the Jews in this place (whose rage 
against the church of God,’ and blasphemy against 
Christ, showed them not to be of the true Israel, but 
the synagogue of Satan), agrees well with what we 
read in the account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
that the Jews were the most violent of his enemies, 
and that they maliciously inflamed against him the 
passions of the heathens. In the tenth verse, the 
Apostle warns the church of Smyrna that such days 
of persecution were coming on. They might be 
delayed for a time; but certainly when they did 
come, the church would recall the Apostle’s words, 
and Polycarp, whether they were addressed directly 
to him or no, would be much comforted by them when 
he was led to the stake, some years after this epistle 
was written. The words in the close of the tenth 
verse must have then sounded in his ears, “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.” 

The next church mentioned is that in Pergamos, 
which is again about sixty miles west of Smyrna. It - 
had been the capital of an ancient kingdom, the last 
independent king of which had not very long since 
appointed the sovereign Roman people to be his heir. 
The city was still important, though it had lost its 
greatest treasure, the famous library of its kings, 
which Mark Antony had carried off to Egypt and 
presented to his mistress Cleopatra. There was in 
the city at this time a famous temple to the heathen 
god of the healing art, AEsculapius, worshipped under | 
his emblem of the Serpent. It seems not unnatural | 
to conclude that it is to this temple and the tempta~- 
tions of its worship that the writer of the Revelation 
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alludes when he says, ver. 13, “I know where thou 
| dwellest,even where Satan’s seat is,’’ that is, where the 
| worship of devils has its scat, and the heathen god is 
| worshipped under the emblem appropriated to the 
| devil, the old serpent. Verse 13 speaks of some 
| violent outbreak against the church, in which some 
| faithful servant of Christ had lost his life.* Antipas 
| may bea real name, or, as some have supposed, it may 
| be, like other names which occur in the Revelation, 
| a symbolical name, denoting that the person spoken 
| of had struggled against all, contending with an 
| evil world against all its -wickedness.¢ In this 
| church also, as much as at Ephesus, we are told, 
ver. 14, that the Nicolaitans { were at work, and the 
licentious character of their lives and teaching, as 
| well as their laxity in mixing Christianity with 
heathenism—a point in which they resembled so 
many of the late Gnostics—is set forth in the four- 
teenth verse, “I have a few things against thee, 
because thou hast them that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam, who taught Balak to cast a stumblingblock 
before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
to idols, and to commit fornication.”’ 

The same laxity of practice is spoken of as a temp- 
tation to the next church addressed, the church of 
Thyatira. One of the roads formed by the Romans 

from Pergamos to Sardis, lay through Thyatira, which 
| the Apostle could not but have travelled in his earlier 
visitation rounds. It lay fifty-eight miles from Per- 
gamos towards the south-east, and from Sardis thirty- 
six towards the north-west.§ Thyatira, according 
to Strabo, was a colony of Macedonia, and on that 
| account from its constant intercourse with the 
mother country, it is perhaps to be explained that we 
| find Lydia, the seller of purple from Thyatira, at 
Philippi in Macedonia (Acts xvi. 14). This Lydia, 
it has been agreed from the expression in the Acts 
which points at her connection with Thyatira, was 
perhaps not permanently settled in Macedonia, but 
had her home in her own city.|| Doubtless, as we 
read in the Acts that the Lord opened her heart, so 
that she attended to what St. Paul taught, and was 
baptized with her whole family, she must have been 
| instrumental in spreading a knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ amongst her own people, and Chris- 
| tianity had made great progress in the city of 
| Thyatira. To the angel of the church it is said, 
| ver. 19, “IT know thy works, and charity, and service, 
| and faith, and thy patience.” But the most remark- 
| able part of the address to Thyatira is the mention of 
the woman Jezebel in the 20th verse. Here it is to 
be remarked there are two readings. “ Because 
thou sufferest that woman Jezebel,” or, “ because 
thou sufferest thy wife Jezebel.” The latter must 
| be confessed to be the truer reading.  ‘ Because 





* Hengstenberg, in loc. 

t Hengstenberg maintains that avrizas is formed regu- 
larly like av7ixpeoros, 

t See Hengstenberg for the common opinion that 
| “Nicolaitans” is a translation from “ Balaamite.” 
§ Hengstenberg, in loc. || Cf. Hengstenberg, 2d. 
“| No one would have inserted the cév. 
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thou sufferest thy wife Jezebel, which calleth herself 
a prophetess, to teach and to seduce my servants to 
commit fornication, and to eat things sacrificed to 
idols.” We cannot, I think, settle with any accuracy 
whether it is an actual woman, the wife of some 
chief person in the church, who is here spoken of ; 
or whether the evil spirit working in the church is 
personified under the figure of a woman—a figure so 
common throughout the Revelation to represent 
both the church and its antagonist. We have 
purposely abstained all through these remarks as to 
the churches, from attempting to settle whether the 
angelsof the several churches were the chief ministers, 
the bishops, as is the most general opinion, or 
whether each church is personified or represented by 
an angel in the common sense. There can hardly, I 
think, be historical grounds to settle this question 
positively one way or the other. And neither shall 
we attempt here to settle whether it be a bad woman 
or a bad system of ministerial teaching personified 
that is here spoken of under the feigned name of 
Jezebel, the idolatrous queen of Ahab. But the 
iniquities introduced through the means of this 
Jezebel had greatly endangered the purity of the 
church ; and we believe those were right who in the 
24th verse see a direct intimation of the connection 
of the errors and iniquities of this church with the 
growing Spirit of the Gnostics, when those who 
escaped from them are spoken of as those who have 
not known (oi« tyywoay) the depth of Satan. The 
deep knowledge on which the Gnostics prided them- 
selves, united as it so often was with an unholy life, 
was no knowledge of the pure God, but a knowledge 
of the depth of Satan. Nothing can exceed the 
sternness of the vengeance with which this apostacy 
is here denounced. “I will cast her” (Jezebel) 
“into a bed, and those that commit adultery with 
her into great tribulation.” “And I will kill her 
children with death ; and all the churches shall know 
that I am he which searcheth the reins and hearts.” 
While as the danger is great, the promise on the other 
hand, given to cheer the faithful, is even greater than 
the threatening—(ver. 26) to him that overcometh it 
is promised that he shall be like Christ himself, at last 
subjugating the heathen who had assailed him, and 
ruling them with therod ofiron. “And I will give him 
the morning star.’’ Words, these last, betokeninga gift 
so bright that we can scarcely understand them, till 
we remember the previous mention of Balaam, who 
prophesied of the Star. If they are not misled by those 
who resemble Balaam in his wicked teaching, they 
shall enjoy the full blessedness of his true prophecy. 

Next comes the address to the church of Sardis— 
the capital in ancient times of the great Lydian king- 
dom. But we have here little peculiar information 
as to the history. Sardis evidently still retained its 
ancient character as a voluptuous city; hence the 
force of verse 4, “Thou hast a few names even in 
Sardis which have not defiled their garments.” The 
church was manifestly in a dangerous state, becom- 
ing cold and indifferent. “I know thy works, that 


| thou hast a name that thou livest and art dead.” 
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Philadelphia, next addressed, stood about twenty- 
five miles south-east from Sardis. The church there, 
we learn from verse 8, was but a weakly community 
—“ Thou hast a little,” or little, “ strength”—strug- 
gling for its existence amongst many enemies. The 
false Jews again appear, the synagogue of Satan 
striving to destroy it; but their very weakness had 
kept these Christians humble and patient, and St. 
John promises them in Christ’s name that they 
shall be victorious. “I will make them of the 
synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, and 
are not, but do lie; behold, I will make them to 
come and worship before thy feet, and to know that 
I have loved thee.” 

Laodicea is the last church in the circuit. It is 
between forty and fifty miles south of Philadelphia, 
and forty east of Ephesus. Thus, by examining the 
contents of these two chapters, the second and third of 
Revelation, we find the Apostle in these addresses 
has gone round the churches in a circle, as he was 
wont to do when he journeyed from one to the other, 
visiting them in bodily presence. In Laodicea was the 
church for which St. Paul says he struggled earnestly, 
but it was become lukewarm, wretched, miserable, 
poor, blind,and naked. (Col. ii. 1; iv. 15. Rev. iii. 17.) 


There is little historical information to be gathered | 


from the address to this church, as to the cause of 
| its degeneracy ; but the Apostle’s character is finely 
| marked at once in the vehemence of his emphatical 
warnings, when he urges them to repentance, and 
in the gentleness with which he tempers his re- 
| proaches. ‘“ As many as I love I rebuke and chasten. 
Be zealous therefore and repent’ (ver. 19). 

Thus from examining these two chapters, which 
contain the addresses to the seven churches, we learn 
much that agrees with the picture we have had pre- 

| sented to us elsewhere. The Asiatic churches, lying 
at easy distances one from the other, beginning at 
Ephesus, and ending with Laodicea, are the natural 
objects of the writer’s solicitude: they are all re- 
presented as exposed to such dangers as we learn 
the church had to struggle with in that country and 
in that age. 

There is not time now to consider the Book of the 
Revelation further, either in reference to the historical 





intimations we may gather from it, or the occasion of 
its being written. We cannot examine here its con- 
nexion with the tyranny of Domitian. It is enough to 
say here that we hold there is good historical ground 
for assigning the composition of this Book of Revela- 
tion to the fifteenth year of Domitian’s reign, the year 
before he was murdered, and the ninety-fifth year from 
the birth of Christ. (Clinton F. R.) From what has 
now been noted in the first three chapters of the book, 
we gain a very strong confirmation of the account 
derived before from other sources as to the place 
where St. John fixed his home during the last years 
of his life. The writer of this book which bears St. 
John’s name, exercises the superintendence from | 
Ephesus over the churches which he could reach 
from it in an easy circuit of visitation; and the 


| dangers to which these churches were exposed were 





such as existed in St. John’s days, and the spirit in 


| which the writer urges them to meet these dangers 


is the spirit of St. John. 

Looking back calmly on all the points of history 
which have now been brought in detail before us, 
and all the incidental allusions to the doctrine and | 
teaching of the age, can any one doubt that this at 
the very least is established, that we must in fairness 
adopt the same conclusion with reference to the 
latter years of the first century, which is irresistibly 
established for the second—viz., that the church of 
Christ was thus early a regularly established society, 
worshipping the same Saviour in the same way, 
holding the same doctrines and exposed to the same 
conflicts with the unchristian world which we trace 
all through the ages of its history to the present 
time? And here we have mounted up to the very 
lifetime of the Apostles. He who believes anything 
of Domitian’s and of Nerva’s reigns, must believe this 
at the least—that some great teacher, very like in all 
his characteristics to what we should have expected 
the Apostle St. John to be, did in his old age rule 
and teach the Christians in Asia, according to the 
very same holy maxims which the first disciples had 
heard in their youth from the lips of their Lord and 
Master, and which have come down to us in the cus- 
tody of the same church of Christ through eighteen 
hundred years. 





RECENT SPECULATIONS ON PRIMEVAL MAN. 


By THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Ar the last meeting, in Dundee, of the British 

| Association for the Advancement of Science a paper 
was read by Sir J. Lubbock upon “ The Early Con- 
dition of Mankind.” It purports to be a reply toa 
| lecture on the “Origin of Civilisation” by Dr. 
Whately, the late Archbishop of Dublin, which 
_ was published in 1854. The Archbishop’s position 
is shortly this,—that mere savages—that is to say, 
“men in the lowest degree, or even anything ap- 
proaching to the lowest degree, of barbarism in 





condition.” ‘That even when brought into contact 
with superior races, it is extremely difficult to teach 
them the simplest arts; that they “seem never to 
invent or discover anything,’ because even “ neces- 
sity is not the mother of invention except to those 
who have some degree of thoughtfulness and in- 
telligence ;” that whatever the natural powers of 
the human mind may be, they require to be started 
as it were by some instruction from without. He 
holds it to be “a complete moral certainty that men 


_ which they can possibly subsist at all—never did | left unassisted in what is called a state of nature— 
and never can, unaided, raise themselves into a higher | that is, with the faculties Man is born with not at 
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all unfolded or exercised by education—never did, 
| and never can, raise themselves from that condition.” 
Therefore, “according to the present course of things, 
the first introducer of civilisation among savages is, 
ang must be, man in a more improved state.” But 
as “in the beginning of the human race there was 
| no man to effect it,” this must have been the work 
| of another Being. “There must have been, in short, 
| something of a revelation made to the first, or to 
some subsequent generation of our species.” The 


conclusion is that as Man must have had a Divine ! 


| Creator, it seems equally certain that, to some extent 
also, he must have had a Divine Instructor. 

This is the argument which Sir J. Lubbock has 
undertaken to refute. His conclusion is, that the 
“ primitive condition of mankind was one of utter 
barbarism ;”’ that from this condition certain races 
have independently raised themselves; 


| degenerate descendants of ancestors who were more 
advanced, all existing civilised races are the children 
of men who were once in the same low condition. A 
further conclusion, though not formally asserted, is 
plainly indicated, viz., this, that the “utter barbarism” 
of the first man was itself an advance on the condition 
of some progenitor. I infer that this idea is intended 
to be conveyed when the “ first men” are explained 
to mean the “first beings worthy to be so called,” 
The two main lines of argument pursued by Sir 
J. Lubbock connect themselves with these two pro- 
positions which he undertakes to prove: 1st, ‘‘ That 
there are indications of progress even among savages; 


and 2nd, “That among the most civilised nations | 


there are traces of original barbarism.” 

Sir J. Lubbock’s paper has confirmed an impres- 
sion I have long had, that Whately’s argument, 
though strong at some points, is at others open to 
assault, and that, as a whole, the subject now requires 
to be differently handled and regarded from a dif- 
|| ferent point of view. On the other hand, the same 
|| paper has convinced me that the argument in favour 
|| of what may be called the Savage-theory is very 
|| much the weaker of the two, and rests upon a method 
of treatment much more inadequate and incomplete. 

I propose in this, and in some following papers, 
|| to set forth the reasoning upon which these con- 
victions rest. - 

There are, however, some preliminary considera- 
tions which it may be well to deal with before pro- 
ceeding farther. 

It will be observed that both arguments are 
avowedly conducted irrespective of any belief in the 
Mosaic narrative of Creation. They both profess to 
be purely scientific; that is, founded on natural 
knowledge, and using for the discovery of truth such 
facts and inferences as are ascertainable by reason. 
Whately expressly says thatin his argument he has 
not appealed to the Book of Genesis as an authority 
because he “thought it important to show, inde- 
pendently of that authority and from a monument 
actually before our eyes, the existence (namely) of 
civilised man—that there is no escaping such con- 





and, of | 
| course, that instead of existing savages being the | 





clusions as agree with the Bible narrative.” The | 
opposite argument is, of course, maintained always 
from the same basis of scientific independence, and | 
those who urge it do not generally profess or care to 
reconcile the conclusion arrived at with the Mosaic 
narrative. Sir J. Lubbock at the close of his paper 
says emphatically, “These views follow, I think, 
from strictly scientific considerations.” No doubt, | 
if the inquiry is to be pursued at all upon this basis, 


| it must be conducted honestly, and the conclusions. | 


legitimately reached must be accepted with just so 
much of conviction asis justified by the nature of the | 
data, and the nature of the reasoning employed. 

The question may well arise in many minds in 


reference to this subject, whether it is a legitimate 


subject of speculation at all—whether it does not 
transcend our faculties to ascertain the truth. | 
Respecting this question, there is one answer which | 
is obvious, although it may not go far to satisfy those 
whose scruples are most sincere. When men in the | 
position of the late Archbishop of Dublin enter upon | 
this discussion, and declare that, independent of all 
authority, certain conclusions can be shown tc be 
unavoidable by natural reason, we cannot prohibit | 
others from entering upon the same ground, or from | 
producing such arguments as they may be able to | 
find in support of an opposite conclusion. But there 
are some better arguments thanthis. This, indeed, is 
enough to show that the discussion must, as a matter | 
of necessity, be encountered, even though it should | 
be deplored. But other considerations may perhaps 
convince us that it should not be shunned. It may | 
be that the desire of knowledge is capable of excess, | 
and that the spirit which in the ordinary concerns of 
life is condemned as idle or vicious curiosity has ita | 
counterpart in thehigher pursuits of intellect. David | 
seems to imply as much when he pleads in favour of 
his own character and conduct before God—“I do 
not exercise myself in things too high for me.”’” On 
the other hand, we must remember that in nothing 
has the human race been more liable to the delusions | 
of superstition than in the conception of the matters 
which were to be held, or were not to be held, as for- 
bidden to the investigations of reason. Those phy- | 
sical laws of nature which are now so familiar to us 
as the peculiar field of observation and discovery—a | 
field on which the march of intellect has been so 
rapid and so triumphant—were once held by the early 
Greek philosophers as belonging to the most secret 
things of God. They thought, perhaps not unna- | 
turally, that a region which lay, or seemed to lie, 
so much nearer to themselves, even their own mind 
and spirit—its phenomena and its methods of pro- | 
cedure—must be the ground most open to their 
search, and must afford results most comprehensible 
to the understanding. And so they plunged into all | 
the problems of Metaphysics. But there are no mys- | 
teries so deep as these—none in which the human 
mind reaches so soon the limits of its power—none in 
which the temptation is stronger to strain after know- 
ledge which is shrouded in impenetrable darkness, 
The greatest intellects which the world has ever 
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seen have laboured at such problems, and have 
left them as they found them. The same tendency 


| of metaphysical speculation, blending through the 


school of Alexandria with the mysticism of the 


'| East, infected the theology of the early Church, and 
|| heretics were not seldom divided from the orthodox 


upon questions which were not only beyond the 
reach of reason, but equally beyond the scope of 
Revelation. In the Confessions of St. Augustine 
there is a curious indication of this transposition of 
the subjects which are the most legitimate, and the 
most accessible subjects of our research. In early 
life he had been, as is well known, led away by 
the curious and idle speculations which pass in 
ecclesiastical history under the name of the Mani- 
cheean heresy. He pours out his lamentations over the 
subtleties which had once engrossed and perplexed his 
mind—subtleties of which Christianity had revealed 
the folly. And among the temptations which he still 
desires to overcome is the appetite of knowledge—a 
“vain and curious desire hiding under the name 
of science”’ (lib. x. c. 35). This is the desire which 
pretends, he says, to reach the inmost secrets of 
nature—secrets which when discovered could have 
no value, and of which men desire and expect nothing 
except to know. Now, here we have an exact defi- 
nition of the true scientific spirit—a spirit which 
has, indeed, in its results, richly “ endowed {the 
human family with new mercies,” but which never 
has had this dower in view as its only, or even as 
its chief, inducement. It is not perhaps exactly 
relevant to observe that the glorious facts of Astro- 
nomy are among the secrets of nature which Augus- 
tine rejoices to say he no longer desires to know; 
because, in his mind, Astronomy took the form of 
Astrology, to which in his youth he had been much 
addicted. But Augustine is right when he detects 
this same love of mere knowledge in the instinctive 
arrest of his attention by the commonest works of 
He desires to be delivered even from this. 


| He has given up many pleasures of the eye and curi- 


osities of the mind in which he once delighted,—not 


| only the transits of the heavenly bodies and the 
| response of oracles, but even the public spectacles 
| of the Roman world. Still, this wretched love of 


| suing him as he walks and lives. 





mere knowledge,—this lust of the eyes,—is ever pur- 
Although no 
longer tempted to go to the Amphitheatre to see the 
race of hound and hare, the same sight, if seen acci- 
dentally in the fields, will divert his attention from 
some profound meditation.. Even from the windows 
of his home his eye is caught by some little lizard 
catching flies upon the wall, or by some spider 
spreading for the capture her wondrous web. The 
smallness of these creatures, he confesses, does not 
diminish his instinctive curiosity. True it is that 


| he might pass from these creatures to magnify the 


Creator of them all. But he is conscious that this 
was not present to his thoughts when they were 
arrested and fixed upon the things he saw. 

Most true! and equally true was it that this de- 
sire of knowledge was burning intensely in him 





when it wrung from ‘him no confession ; or rather, 
when it was interwoven into the very tissue of | 
which his immortal Confessions are composed. In | 
them no more splendid passages occur than those in | 
which he turns the eye of his curiosity inwards upon | 
the secrets of his own nature, and asks a thousand 
unanswerable questions on the structure and thepower || 
of Memory. What and where are those innumerable 
chambers,—those vast halls,—which hold in perpetual 
imagery not only all he had ever seen, but all he | 
had ever conceived and known? How can the im- || 
mensities of Time and Space, of earth, and sky, and \| 
ocean, be thus contained? How can they be re- 
called into what seemed a lost existence? "What 
depths and mysteries of being! How little can we 
understand ourselves! Does it not seem then as if 
the mind were too narrow to comprehend itself? 
And so, through pages of most subtle and eloquent 
analysis, he revels in that faculty of Wonder, which 
is the very root and principle of all curious inquiry. 
Ido not say that these questions are wholly vain. 
But they are useful only as all knowledge may be 
useful, in teaching us—if it be nothing else—how 
small that knowledge is. St. Augustine was right 
in thinking that this wonderful power of Memory 
lies close to the final secrets on which our very being 
and personality depend. An eminent philosopher of 
our own time has found in Memory the only insuper- 
able difficulty in the way of reducing the definition 
of ourselves into that of mere “‘ Possibilities of Feel- 
ing.”” But in pursuing these speculations into the 
most inscrutable of all subjects, St. Augustine is but 
following the instincts of the same restless and 
curious intellect which had once struggled with the 
questions, What Matter is, and How Evil came to 
be? ‘There is no enquiry in which the human mind 
comes so immediately to the limit of its powers, as 
in the analysis of itself. Inscrutable questions may 
indeed be asked as to what Man once was. But ques- 
tions much more inscrutable may be asked, and are 
habitually asked, as to what Man now is. No con- 
clusions in respect to the original condition of our 
race can bemore shocking toreason and commonsense, 
than many conclusions which metaphysicians have 
pretented to establish respecting its condition now. 
Another reason against declining this inquiry, is 
to be found in the fact that the plea of impotence 
against the human understanding, is a plea which 
may be urged in the service of the most irrational 
error, as easily, perhaps more easily, than in the 
service of the most certain truths. Men engrossed 
by some particular theory are under immense temp- 
tation to denounce the power of faculties whose 
function it is to apprehend ideas at variance with 
their own. At the present moment this is the 
habitual practice of a whole school of thinkers who | 
have eyes for nothing but a particular class of facts, | 
and who therefore very naturally resort to the asser- | 
tion that all eyes with a wider range of vision are 
eyes of “phantasy.” And if this has been some- 
times the result of the anatomy of Mind, what are we 
to say of the anatomy of the Body ®? We cannot even 
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think of our bodily frames without encountering at 
once all the facts which connect the phenomena of 
Mind with the structure and condition of Material 
Organs. And then our Organism as a whole, how 
close it stands to that of the beasts that perish! Are 
we to close these paths of investigation also, because 
some minds have been led by them toa gross material- 
ism? It is not on one subject of inquiry, but in all, 
that we come speedily to questions which cannot be 
answered. In none should we be jealous of research. 
In all we must be jealous of presumption. In all 
should reason be warned to keep within the limit of 
her powers. From none should reason be warned 
away. Men who denounce any particular field of 
thought are always to be suspected. The presump- 
tion is, that valuable things which these men do 
not like, are to be found there. There are many 
forms of Priestcraft. ‘The same arts, and the same 
delusions, have been practised in many causes. 
Sometimes, though perhaps not so often as is popu- 
larly supposed, men have been warned from parti- 
cular branches of physical inquiry, in the supposed 
interests of Religion. But constantly and habitually, 
men are now warned from many branches of inquiry, 
both physical and psychological, in the interests—real 
enough—of the Positive Philoscphy! ‘‘ Whatever,” 
says Mr. Lewes, “is inaccessible to reason, should 
be strictly interdicted to research.” Here we have 
the true ring of the old sacerdotal interdicts. Who 
is to define beforehand what is, and what is not, 
“inaccessible to reason?’’ Are we to take such 
a definition on trust from the priests of this new 
philosophy? They tell us that all proofs of Mind in 
the order of the universe, all evidences of purpose, all 
conceptions of plan or of design, in the history of 
creation, are the mere product of special “ infirmi- 
ties’’ of the human intellect. In opposition to these 
attempts—come from what quarter they may—to 
limit arbitrarily the boundaries of knowledge, let us 
maintain the principle that we never can certainly 
know what is “ inaccessible to reason ”’ until the way 
of access has beentried. In the highest interests of 
truth, we must resist any and every interdict against 
research. The philosophy which assumes to issue 
such an interdict, must have reason to fear inquiry. 

On these principles it may be affirmed generally 
that all subjects are legitimate subjects of reasoning 
in proportion as they are accessible to research; and 
the degree in which any given subject is accessible 
to research cannot be known until research is tried. 
Within certain limits it is not open to dispute that 
the early condition of mankind is accessible to 
research. Contemporary history reaches back a cer- 
tain way. Existing monuments afford their evidence 
for a considerable distance farther. Tradition has its 
own province still more remote ; and latterly Geology 
and Archeology have met upon common ground— 
ground in which Man and the Mammoth have been 
found together. 

It has not, however, been sufficiently observed 
that the inquiry into the Primitive Condition of Man- 
kind resolves itself into three separate questions,— 





that is to say, three questions which, though con- | 
nected with each other, can be, and indeed must be, 
separately dealt with :— | 
lst. The Origin of Man considered simply as a | 
Species,—that is to say, the method of his creation 
or introduction into the world. | 
2nd. The Antiquity of Man, or the time in the 
geological history and preparation of the globe, at | 
which this creation or introduction took place. 
8rd. His Mental Condition when first created. 
No doubt the theory as to the Origin of Man at | 
which Sir J. Lubbock glances when he speaks of the | 
“ first being worthy to be called a man” (which is 
obviously the theory that this first man was born | 
from some pre-existing creature not worthy to be so 
called), is most naturally connected with the farther | 
theory that his mental condition was one of “ utter | 
barbarism.” But this is not at all a necessary con- | 
sequence. The first man, however created, may | 
have had special knowledge conveyed to him as well || 
as a special material organization. Special powers || 
of acquiring knowledge he certainly must have had, || 
since we know that these are inseparably connected || 
with the organization which made him “ worthy to be | 
called a man.” ‘The two questions, therefore, of the || 
Origin of Man, and of his Primitive Condition, are | 
clearly separable. In like manner, as regards Anti- | 
quity, the question of Time has no necessary connec- 
tion either with his Origin or his Primitive Condition. 
There is another point connected with this divi- 
sion of the whole subject into three separate questions, | 
which has not perhaps been sufficiently considered, | 
and that is the different degrees of connection which | 
these questions have respectively with the Mosaic 
narrative. I have already said that the inquiry as || 
conducted both by Archbishop Whately and Sir J. 
Lubbock is avowedly conducted on a purely scientific 
basis. It is in the same light that it will be con- 
sidered here. But it may be useful to observe in 
passing, that in regard to some of these questions 
the Mosaic account of Creation (apart altogether from | 
any questions which have been raised as to the | 
allegorical elements it may contain) leaves room, 
even according to its most literal interpretation, for || 
a much wider latitude of speculation than seems to || 
be generally supposed. As regards the Origin of 
Man, indeed, the impression conveyed is that the 
Creation of Man was a special act—which indeed, 
whatever may have been its method, it must have 
been; but, as regards the Primitive Condition of mane | 
kind, it must be remembered that, according to the 
narrative in Genesis, there never was any generation 
of men which lived and walked in the primal light. 
It was the first man who fell. The second man was a 
murderer. The causes, therefore, of degradation are 
represented as having begun, so far as the race is 
concerned, at once; and it is a special peculiarity of 
the account that those causes are said to have gone 
on in an accelerating ratio until the Fiood. Even 
after that event there was no immunity from the 
operation of the same causes, and existing races, 
therefore, may have passed through stages of any 
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degree of barbarism without involving any neces- 
sary inconsistency whatever with the Mosaic account. 


It is farther to be observed that writers on the Pri- 
' mitive Condition of Man are generally guilty of the 
| oversight of forgetting to define the sense in which 
‘they use the words “ civilised” and “ uncivilised.” 


| logician as Dr. Whately. 


| obligation. 


This is a strange oversight on the part of such a 
Sir J. Lubbock naturally 
enough feels himself relieved from an inconvenient 
But implicitly, if not explicitly, the 


| Savage-theory and the reasoning in support of it 
| assume that civilisation consists in a knowledge 
| of the arts. Knowledge, for example, or ignorance, 
| of the use of metals, is, as we shall see, characteris- 


tics on which great stress is laid. Now, as regards 


| this point, as Whately truly says, the narrative of 
_ Genesis distinctly states that this kind of knowledge 


did not belong to mankind at first, but was the fruit 


| of subsequent discovery, through the ordinary agency 
| of those mental gifts with which Man at his creation 
| was endowed. It is assumed in the Savage-theory 


that the presence or absence of this knowledge stands 


_ in close and natural connection with the presence or 
| absence of other and higher kinds of knowledge, 


| symbol and a type. 





of which acquaintance with the metals is but a 
Within certain limits this is 
true, and we may assume, therefore, that in Genesis 
also the intimation given on this subject implies, 
that so far as civilisation means a command over 
the powers of nature, Man was left to make his 
own way through the powers of reason, and the 
instincts of research. “Whately has indeed in- 
ferred that the great economic principle of the divi- 
sion of labour was at the first divinely taught to Man, 
in the description given of Cain as a tiller of the 
ground, and of Abel as a keeper of flocks. But, if 
we are to understand this literally, not of tribes 
tracing their descent from Cain and Abel, but of the 
individual men who were the third and fourth human 
beings upon earth, then we must suppose that the 
possession of domestic animals and acquaintance 
with artificial cultivation were either divinely com- 
municated to Man, or instinctively discovered by him 
at once. It may have been so, and it may be the in- 


| tention of the narrative to assert it ; but, at all events, 
| itis perfectly conceivable, that beyond a knowledge 
| of the simplest arts which were necessary for the 


sustenance of life, Man’s primitive condition may 


have been a condition of mere childhood. 


As regards the third element in the whole question 


| —the element of Time—it is well known that all 


calculations in regard to it rest upon data respecting 
which there has always been much doubt and diffi- 
culty, and that similar data taken from the three 


| existing versions of the Old Testament,—the Hebrew, 


the Samaritan, and the Septuagint, give results which 


| vary from each other, not by years, or even by tens 


of years, but by many centuries. Where differences 


| exist of such magnitude, no confidence can be felt 
| in either of the results. It seems more than ques- 


tionable how far the history of Man given in the Old 
Testament either is, or was intended to be a com- 





plete history, or more than the history of typical men 
and of typical generations. At all events, it would 
be worse than idle to deny that this question of Time 
comes naturally and necessarily within the field of 
scientific investigation, in so far as science can find a 
firm foundation for any concldSions in regard to it. 
Having already quoted St. Augustine upon the 
general subject of the desire of knowledge, I cannot 
close even this cursory reference to the relation in 
which the Mosaic narrative stands to scientific 
research, without dwelling for a moment on the 
very striking passage in which that great man deals 
with the only account which the world possesses of the 
history of Creation. St. Augustine was not the man 
to be dead toall those curious speculationsand inquiries 
which thataccount excites, and which it doesnot profess 
to satisfy. His confessions, he says, would not be the 
humble confessions he desires them to be, were he 
not to confess that he does not, as regards many of | 
those questions, understand the sense in which Moses 
wrote. All the more does he admire his words, “so | 
sublime in their humility, so rich in their reserve” | 
(alta humiliter, pauca copiose) ; then follows (lib. xii. | 
c. 31) a passage which,—considering the age in which 
it was written, considering also the vague notions 
entertained by St. Augustine himself, and by all the 
world in his time, on the rank and importance of the 
natural sciences,—is surely one of the most remarkable 
passages ever written by Theologian or Philosopher. 
“For myself,” he says, “I declare boldly, and from 
the bottom of my heart, that if I were called to write 
something which was to be invested with supreme | 
authority, I should desire most so to write that my | 
words should include the widest range of meaning, | 
and should not be confined to one sense alone, ex- 
clusive of all others, even of some which should be | 
inconsistent with my own. Far from me, O God, 
be the temerity to suppose that so great a Prophet 
did not receive from thy grace even such a favour! 
Yes; he had in view and in his spirit, when he traced | 
these words, all that we can ever discover of the 
truth—even every truth which has escaped us 
hitherto, or which escapes us still, but which never- 
theless may yet be discovered inthem.” Certain itis, 
whatever new views may now be taken of the origin 
and authorship of the first chapter of Genesis, that it 
stands alone among the traditions of mankind in the 
wonderful simplicity and grandeur of its words. Spe- 
cially remarkable—miraculous it really seems to be— 
is that character of reserve which leaves open to 
reason all that reason may be able to attain. The 
meaning of those words seems always to be a mean- 
ing a-head of science—not because it anticipates the 
results of science, but because it runs, as it were, 
round the outer margin of all possible discovery. 
Having now cleared the ground of some preli- 
minary difficulties which might have otherwise im- 
peded us in a proper access to the subject, I shall 
proceed in the next paper to deal with the first of the 
three questions into which that subject is divided— 
viz., the Origin of Man considered as a Species, in so 
far as this question appears to be accessible to reason. 
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“In his tent, at fall of day, Hero Harold loosed his mail.” 


HERO HAROLD. 


In his tent, at fall of day, 

Hero Harold loosed his mail, 
As a bark which nears the bay 

Drops on deck her clattering sail. 
Eyes that look the looker through, 

Brow that shame hath never bowcd, 
Lips that ne’er spake word untrue— 

Where's a face so fair and proud ? 
Came a stripling to the tent, 

Watched him while an hour went round, 
Saw his stately discontent, 

Dared not greet him while he frowned. 
Up the warrior looked at last 


‘“‘ Friend ”’ (his smile was something grim), 


“« Cheap thine hours, if one is past 
Staring at my strength of limb !” 

** Cheap my life,’’ the stripling cricd, 
‘If it buy an hour for thee! 

Harold! Death is at thy side——” 
“There,” quoth Harold, “let him be. 

“‘ Death and I are friends of old.”’ 
Then he spake in softer wise: 

** Come thou near till all is told ; 
Shake the woman from thine cycs. 


i. 








“‘ Nothing in my life was made, 
Since its fighting-days began, 
Meet for laughter from a maid, 
Or for weeping from a man. 
“ Warriors’ tears are seeds of blood, 
Girls go crying at a word, 
Boys, if born for any good, 
Cry for nothing but a sword!”’ 
Sternly Siva set his face, 
Smitten hard by friendly scorn, 
And the babe in him gave place 
To the savage lately born. 
All the tender lines contract 
When that fiery touch runs through ; 
As a Fancy to a Fact 
Seems the old face to the new. 
Change that melted as it came, 
Swiftly as a hue of day, 
But the face was not the same 
When that moment passed away. 


By such moments, hundred-fold, 
Shaping life from now to then, 
In those iron days of old 
Babes were welded into men. 
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“Dumb as a forsaken ship, use’ess as a buwl outyoured.” 
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HERO HAROLD. 





“And his face was as a god’s when he stood before them all.” 


When the finished man appeared, 
Strong and brave, and fierce and wi!d, 
You might mutter to your beard, 
“This has never been a child!” 


Siva grasps the hero's hand: 
“Hardly can I speak for shame, 
For a lie is in the land, 
And it creeps about thy name. 
“‘ When the silver daybreak grew 
Out of yonder gloomy hill, 
Thorwold, found among the dew, 
Lay, before his mother, still. 
““Waked not when she kissed his lip, 
Stirred not when they moved his sword ; 
Dumb as a forsaken ship, 
Useless as a bowl outpoured !” 
Harold shook his spear and laughed, 
“'Thorwold died; the word is true; 


“Still the point is on the shaft, 


Who will try its force anew ? 
“On the broad noon-lighted plain 
Fought we while the day went past, 
Fought I till my foe was slain— 
He is not the first nor last. 


“Bid his mother cease to grieve, 
She has still two sons of might ; 
Let them, ere another eve, 
Strive to slay me in her sight !”” 





Siva spoke with burning cheek : 
“There, where Thorwold lieth stark, 
Not of sunny war they speak, 
But of murder in the dark !”’ 


“Who are these that say such things?” 
This was all that Harold said, 
But his face was as a king’s 
When he lifted up his head. 
Out he thundered, scorning odds, 
Stalked into the judgment-hall, 
And his face was as a god’s 
When he stood before them all. 
There, while warriors held their breath, 
Uncomposed by patient hand 
Thorwold lay, a heap of death, 
Heavy on the hollowed sand. 


Up, with tossing arms untwined, 
Rose the mother of the Grave 
(So when sinks a desperate wind 
Rises one reluctant wave). 
Silence waits about the place, 
Hero Harold backward draws 
When that white and withered face 
Flashes on him in the pause. 


Then the general wrath brake out 
In a vast and bitter cry, 

Then they judged him with a shout, 
Bade him choose his death and die : 


“ Drifts the hero to his rest with the sunset on his face.” 
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Through the forest’s pathless dark 
All a summer’s day to flee, 

Or to drift in oar-less bark 
At the pity of the sea. 

So Husearlas doom their dead. 
Harold spake with open brow: 

“Never yet my foot hath fled, 
Death could never teach it how; 


“Give me to the un sea! 
Daily, sinee the worlds begin, 
She is Aa gloriously, 
Only to.return and win.” 
Siva panted, ‘‘ Let him go! 
Three must doom him!”’ “Three shall doom !’’ 
Echo answers black and slow 
From the brothers of the Tomb. 
Forth they pace, and as by force, 
Yet with calm and reverent hands, 
Lift the mother from the corse 
Till between her sons she stands. 
Blood-drops on her silver hair, 
From the bosom of the dead ; 








In her settled eyes’ despair, 
Hunger, that shall soon be fed. 
From the Dark Decisive Three, 
Lead they Harold to the strand, 
Set his boat upon the sea, 
Part. the cable from the land ; 
Watch him through the sinking light 
With his face toward the hills, 
Where through spreading tracts of night 
Shine the many-threaded rills. 
Eyes that look the lookers through, 
Brow that shame hath never bowed, 
Lips that ne’er spake word untrue, 
‘Where’s a face so fair and proud’? 
Watched on every moving crest, 
Lost in every hollow space, 
Drifts the hero to his rest 
With the sunset on his face. 
Till where purple curves are high, 
On the last faint fading line, 
Into that unfathomed sky, 
Down he drops without a sign. 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 





ERASMUS IN RELATION TO THE REFORMATION. 


In estimating the influence which, in point of 
| fact, Erasmus exerted on the great Religious Revolu- 
tion of his age, it is not necessary to consider 
|| whether he was conscious of it, or whether, if he had 
'| known the future course of events, he would not 
|| often have been silent where he has spoken. It is 
|| evident that his timidity too often stood aghast at the 
report and recoil of his own ordnance, as is notably 
seen in his exculpatory letter to his admired friend 
Martin Dorpius, who had written in terms of severe 
condemnation of the “ Encomium of Folly.’’ Nor is 
it necessary, for similar reasons, to consider how far 
Erasmus deserves the gratitude of posterity for the 
good he did; for, in truth, his vacillation and his 
cowardice largely qualify the feeling. But as to the 
|| influence itself, it may be questioned, as was stated 
|| in the previous paper, whether any man, excepting 
|| Luther, did so much for the Reformation ; though 
|| many who did less, might merit more praise and 
|| gratitude than he. 
|| Itis, no doubt, as a pioneer, that Erasmus chiefly 
|| challenges our regard; but it was a work of grub- 
bing and clearing so essential to the. Reformation, 
that, without such preparation, it may be questioned 
|| whether Luther would half so soon have brought 
|| the wild waste under his plough, or cast in, with 
anything like the same success, the seed of the Gos- 
pel. Never was there a more stupid inversion of 
fact, or a better example of putting ‘the cart before 
the horse,’ than the averment of one of the adver- 
saries of Erasmus, “ that Luther laid the egg, and 
Evasmus: hatched it.” The contrary would he less 
egregiously absurd, though neither would) that be 
true;. for im very deed the egg was Luther's own, 
_ though Erasmus made a good nest for it. These 
| two men, im truth, were chiefly intent on different 
| things; Erasmus wrought mainly for the demolition 








of Error, Luther also aimed at the restoration of 
Truth ; the influence of the one was chiefly negative, 
that of the other chiefly positive. But it is quite 
true that the work of the one was an essential pre- | 
paration and invaluable auxiliary to the work of the 
other; and whatever truth there might be in the old 
gingling rhyme, which professed to express Luther’s | 

exegetical obligations to De Lyra— 

“ Si Lyra non lyrasset, 

Lutherus non saltasset,” 
it is as near the truth to say that, but for Erasmus, | 
Luther’s career might have been much more toilsome, | 
and much less triumphant. 
Evenin his private capacity—familiarly conversing | 
and corresponding, as he did, with so many persons | 
of influence in all parts of Europe and in every 
scene of life, and uttering very freely (as his letters | 
show) his opinions on the corruptions and abuses 
which oppressed the church, whenever he could do | 
it without public scandal or incurring personal dan- | 
ger—his influence, exerted through so many yearsand | 
backed, by his immense reputation for genius, wit, | 
and learning, must have had a large share in forming | 

and: shaping public opinion, and familiarising men’s 
minds to the necessity of a Reformation. 
But it is chiefly, of course, the enormous: diffusion — 
and wide-world popularity of those writings in | 
which he has so unsparingly exposed) and) satirized | 
the more flagrant abuses and cormmptions, whose 
parasitic growth had overshadowed and almost de- 
streyed the church, that Tead) us to. estimate so 
highly his influence, as a pioneer, on the Reforma- 


\tion. There is hardly one of the mare shameful 
abuses: of thie. church, he has net touched in his — 


“Praise of Polly,” or im his “@olloquies,” and in a | 
style which was certain to make an indelible impres- | 
sion on the reader. But it is the extent in which these 
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| writings were circulated, and the known eager atten- | 
| tion they secured, still more than their contents, which | 
| leads us to attach so much importance to them. 
It is true, indeed, that long before the time of 
Erasmus—before even that of John Huss and Jerome 
| of Prague—some of the more enormous corruptions 
of the church had been exposed and denounced. 
Dante and Chaucer, the authors of “ Reynard the 
lox,” “ Howeglass,” and many more popular satires, 
had touched upon some of the more flagrant of 
the abuses and superstitions by which priestcraft 
had blinded the people. But while none before 
|| Erasmus had exposed them more frequently or so 
|| copiously, it was his lot to do it in writings not 





| only recommended by their intrinsic genius, by the 
| light grace, and wit, and humour, which pervaded | 
them, but which had the unspeakable advantage of | 
| going forth on the wings of the Press, through the 
length and breadth of Europe. In his “‘ Colloquies,”’ 
and still more in his “ Encomium of Folly” (which 
last appeared many years before Luther’s name was | 
heard of), his sentiments are openly expressed, and 
both works had an enormous circulation. The latter 
piece is ingeniously and characteristically con- 
structed. It is a satire on the various forms of hu- 
man folly, put into the mouth of Folly herself, who 
boasts of the universality and supremacy of her | 
dominion over mankind. Erasmus thus gave him- 
self licence to speak, while he provided himself with | 


tion. 
directed against all men; and in the next, whether 
| just or not, it might be answered, “Do you not see 

that it is all put into the mouth of Folly? If Folly 
speaks, let Folly answer for it. Do not suppose that 
it is Erasmus who utters it.” 


may be supposed) against those who shrewdly sus- 
pected that Folly and Erasmus were one and the same 
person. And we can hardly wonder at it, if we read 


attentively his picture of the divines and the monks | 


of the age; than which it is impossible to imagine 
Luther himself painting anything with a bolder, | 
though it might be with a coarser, hand. Of the 
above portions of the “ Encomium” we are tempted 
to give a tolerably close translation further on. 

The reader must bear in mind, that of this work, 
as of the “ Colloquies,” the circulation was enor- 
mous, and the popularity boundless. It is not easy 
to estimate the effect they must have had in awak- 
ening the intellect of that age—that of all the young, 
especially ; in detaching the public mind from its blind 
acquiescence in ancient corruptions, and purging its 
eyes to bear the light of Knowledge and Truth. 

No good translation of the “ Encomium of Folly ” 
exists in our language. Indeed, it is somewhat 
‘| surprising, considering how voluminous a writer | 
Erasmus was, and how popular, that a larger portion | 
of his works has not been put into an English dress. 
One might almost imagine that he was paying the 
| penalty of his contempt for modern languages. There 
| Was abundant reason, no doubt, for his writing in | 





' not identify himself with the Reformers. 


| “ Encomium of Folly.” 
_ lastie theology, the thorny and arid subtleties of | 


|in a troop with six hundred ‘conclusions,’ 
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Latin—it was the Saalteaies of universal literature, 
and of all European civilisation. Speaking and 
writing in that, he would be everywhere understood. 
But so exclusively did Erasmus use it, that we are told 
he never was at the trouble to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of any of the modern tongues. It is 
not a little curious, that being, as he was, a citizen of 
the world, and so long a sojourner in several countries 
of Europe, he should not have acquired them for 
colloquial use, however he might despise them as 
instruments of literature. Though he appears to be 
not without suspicion that these crabbed stocks 
would some day bear good fruit, he does not seem to 
have had an inkling that the day was coming when 


Latin would cease to be the general organ of litera- 


ture, and that he would be the less read for writing 
in the universal medium. It enhances the singu- 
larity of his neglect of modern languages, that it is 
said he was often inconvenienced, and, on one occa- 


| sion, seriously imperilled, owing to his ignorance of 
| them. It is instructive in this, as in so many other 
| respects, to see the contrast between the fastidious 


Erasmus and the practical and energetic Luther. 


| Instinctively feeling that if he would prevail with 
| the vulgar he must speak their language, he em- 


ployed the whole force of his mind in compelling his 


| harsh and uncouth German to become a vehicle of 


his glowing thoughts, and did more than any man of 


| his age, or of any subsequent age, to fashion it into an 
an answer to the imputation of censorious presump- | 


In the first place, the satire seemed impartially 


instrument, and fit it for the purposes, of literature. 

While in his own age, and to the class he was 
more immediately influencing, the writings of Eras- 
mus were abundantly more effective in Latin than 
they would have been in any modern language, it 


| is certainly matter of regret that more copious 


| translations have not been given, especially of such 
However this might be, it did not protect him (as | 


portions as express his opinions on the subjects 
connected with church questions. If a selection 
from all his principal writings on these topics were 
made, it would be seen how nearly, in most points, 
he took the same view of the corruptions of the 


| church as Luther; how nearly his judgment went for 


the most part with the Reformation, though he would 
To justify 
in some measure what is here said, we will give the | 
above-mentioned specimens of his bold invective | 
against the theologians and the monks, from his | 
His exposure of that scho- | 


which so moved the bile of Luther, and the overthrow 
of which the Reformer deemed an essential condition | 
of the restoration of the Gospel, would have satisfied | 
Luther himself :— 
“Perhaps it would be better to pass by the theo- 
logians in silence, and, according to the proverb, | 
‘Not to stir that bog, or touch the ‘ ill-scented | 
shrub’ (seeing they are a race of men wonderfully 
supercilious and irascible), lest they should assail me | 
and 
force me to recant, or, if I refuse, incontinently pro- 


| claim me a heretic—for that is the bolt whereby they 
| are wont to terrify those whom they do not like. 
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| logians. 
| they bestir themselves to purpose. 
| whether there be any intervals of time in ‘divine 
| generation?’ whether Christ had more than one 
| relation of filiation? whether the proposition can be 
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It is true there are no men who more grudgingly 


acknowledge the benevolence of Folly towards them ; 
nevertheless, these also are bound to me by no mean 
obligations. For example, happily encased in their 
own complacency, they from aloft (just as if they 
were inhabitants of the third heaven) look down upon 
and pity all other mortals as cattle crawling on the 
ground. They are begirt with such an army of 
‘magisterial’ definitions, conclusions, corollaries, and 
propositions explicit and implicit, and are so rich in 
logical stratagems, that not even Vulcan’s chains 
could so hold them that they cannot escape by these 
distinctions ; by which, indeed, they cut all knots so 
easily that no axe could do it better,—in so many new- 
coined terms and wonderful phrases do they abound. 
But especially are they indebted to me when they 
explain, at their own pleasure, their more profound 
mysteries: as in what way the world was created and 
arranged ; how the carnal taint of sin was derived to 
Adam’s posterity ; in what modes, in what interval of 
time, Christ was formed in the womb of the Virgin ; 
after what manner, in the eucharist, the ‘ accidents’ 
subsist without the ‘substance.’ But these are too trite 
for them: others there are which they think worthy 
of ‘great,’ and, as they say, ‘illuminated’ theo- 
When they chance to stumble upon these, 
For example, 


admitted that ‘God, the Father, hated the Son?’ 
whether God might assume the person of a woman, 


| a devil, an ass, a gourd, a flint? and if that be the 
| case, in what way a ‘gourd’ could preach the Gospel, 
| perform miracles, be nailed to the cross? what it was 


Peter ‘consecrated,’ if he happened to ‘ consecrate’ 
just at that time, when the body of Christ hung upon 
the cross? and whether, at that same time, Christ 
could becalled a man? whether, after the Resurrection, 


' it will be possible to eat and drink? (our theologians, 


it seems, already taking sureties against hunger and 
thirst). Innumerable are their hair-spun niceties, 
much more subtle than these, concerning ‘ notions,’ 
‘relations,’ ‘momenta,’ ‘ formalities,’ ‘ quiddities,’ 
‘ heceities,,—which no mortal can penetrate, except 


| he be such a lynx’as can see, in midnight darkness, 


things which are non-existent! Add to these those 
decisions, which are so paradoxical that the ora- 
cular sayings of the Stoics’ which are par excellence 
called ‘ paradoxes,’ will seem quite stupid and com- 
monplace in comparison ; as, for example, that it is 
a lighter crime to cut a thousand throats than even 
once to cobble shoes on the Lord’s day; and that 
it is better the whole human race should perish, 
‘back and belly,’ as we say, than to speak one little 





sects, only the principal-—in all of which there is 
such depth of erudition, such difficulties, such pro- 
fundities, that I fancy the Apostles themselves 
would need another ‘ baptism of the Spirit,’ if they 
were compelled to dispute on these subjects with 
this new race of theologians! Paul eulogises faith, 
I grant; but when he says, ‘ Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,’ 
he does not define it like a schoolman—‘ magistra- 
liter,’ as they say. ‘The same Apostle, in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
commends charity above all things; but then he 
neither divides nor defines it with perfect dialectical 
accuracy! And no doubt the early disciples conse- 
crated the elements; and yet, if asked about the 
terminus d quo and the terminus ad quem, about tran- 
substantiation, about the mode in which the same 
body may be in different places, about the difference 
which subsists between Christ’s body in heaven, 
Christ’s body on the cross, and Christ’s body in the 
sacrament, or at what point of time transubstantiation 


takes effect, since the prayer by which it is effected || 


is, as a discrete quantity, always a flowing quantity,— 
to these questions they would not, as I opine, have 
replied in a manner at all equal to that in which the 
Scotists dissert upon and decide them. 

“They knew the mother of Jesus very well, it is 
true, but which of them demonstrated so philosophi- 
cally as our theologians have done the doctrine of her 
‘Immaculate Cenception ?’ Peter received the keys, 
and received them from Him who commits them to 
no unworthy hand; and yet I doubt if he ever un- 
derstood, certainly never attained subtlety enough 
to explain, how he who has not knowledge himself may 
yet possess the ‘key’ of knowledge. They baptized 
everywhere, no doubt, and yet never taught what is 
the ‘formal,’ ‘ material, ‘ efficient,’ and ‘ final’ cause 
of baptism ; nor do they make any mention at all of 
the ‘delible’ and ‘indelible’ character. They wor- 
shipped, it is true, but ‘in spirit,’ thinking of nothing 
but that evangelical maxim, that ‘God is a Spirit, 
and they who worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.’ 


and a little image of Him drawn with a bit of char- 


coal upon a wall; provided the picture has these 


three marks, two fingers stretched out, an unshaven 
crown, anda halo about it! 
understand these things, unless he has spent six- 
and-thirty years entire in the ultra-mundane physics 
and metaphysics of Aristotle and the Stoics? In 
the same manner the Apostles inculcate ‘ grace,’ 
but they never discriminate gratia gratis data and 
gratia gratificans ; they exhort to ‘good works,’ but 


lie of what venial kind soever.—Then the methods of | they never distinguish betweert opus operans and opus 


many of the scholastic divines render these most | operatum; they everywhere inculcate ‘charity,’ but || 


subtle subtleties more subtle still; so that you may | they do not distinguish between what is ‘ infused’ 
sooner find your way out of a labyrinth than out of | and what is ‘acquired,’ nor determine whether it be an 


the intricacies of the Realists, the Nominalists, the 
Thomists, the Albertists, the Occamists, the Scotists 


| --and here note that I have not mentioned a‘i the 


\ 


‘accident’ or a ‘substance,’ a ‘created’ or an ‘uncre- 


ated’ thing; they detest sin, but, my life for it, they 
could not scientifically define what that is which we 








But it nowhere appears that it || 
-was then revealed to them that, with one and the |! 
self-same adoration, we must worship Christ himself || 


For, indeed, who ea || 
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|| eall sin, unless they chanced to be enlightened by 
|| the spirit of the Scotists; nor can I be easily induced 
|| to believe that Paul (by whose degrec of learning we 
may safely take the measure of the rest) would so often 
have condemned ‘doting questions, strifes, genealo- 
gies,’ and (as he calls them) ‘oppositions of science 
falsely so called,’ if he had been thoroughly up in 
|| those subtleties ; more especially, since all the conten- 
tions of that time were quite rude and stupid, if they be 
|| compared with the more than Chrysippean subtleties 
of our masters. And yet these most modest men, if 
they meet with anything written by the Apostles 
loosely, and not sufficiently ‘ magistraliter, do not 
condemn it indeed, but interpret it to their own 
purpose ;—doing thus much honour to it partly for 
antiquity’s sake, partly out of veneration to the 
Apostles. And, in very truth, it were hardly just to 
expect any such deep mysteries from the Apostles, 
'| concerning which they had never heard one syllable 
from their Master Yet the Apostles and 
.| Fathers confuted heathen philosophers and Jews who 
are both by nature most obstinate—though by their 
life and miracles, rather than by syllogisms—as well 
as the vulgar, not a soul of whom would have been 
| able to comprehend one single guodlibet of Scotus! But 
now, what heathen, what heretic, must not instantly 
|| yield to so many refined subtleties? unless, indeed, 
|| he is too stupid to understand them, or so impudent as 
|| to laugh at them; or unless he be so well instructed 
|| in these same intricacies as to beable to stand on the 
defensive,—just as if you set a magician to fight with 
|| a magician, or one who has a charmed sword to fight 
|| with him who has another such sword; for, in that 
| case, it would only be Penelope’s web over again.” 
After the theologians come his old enemies the 
|| monks, whom he scourges, as usual, con amore. Cer- 
|| tainly he had as well earned the hatred of the cham- 
pions of the monastic system as ever Luther did; 
|| and one can readily credit the story that one zealous 
|| doctor of Constance, actually bought a picture of 
|| Erasmus, and hung it up in his study, that he might 
|| daily have the pleasure of spitting at it! 
|| “Almost as much to be felicitated as the theo- 
|| gians are those who vulgarly call themselves ‘ reli- 
gious men,’ and ‘monks’ (or ‘solitaries’); both the 
|| one name and the other being most falsely applied 
|| to them, since a great part of them are as far as 
|| possible from any religion, and no class are met 
with more frequently, go where you will. I cannot 
imagine men more miserable than these would be, 
unless I, Folly, comforted them in all manner of 
‘ways; for whereas this race of men are so abhorred 
,that folks think it ominous to stumble on them by 
chance, yet they are to the last degree in love with 
themselves! In the first place they regard it as the 
|| crown of piety to be as ignorant as possible of polite 
|| letters,—so that even not to be able to read is a sort 
of accomplishment; next, when they bray out with 
| asinine voices their psalms, (scrupulous as to the 
| number of them, though they don’t understand 
them), they fancy they are charming the ears of the 
suints, and giving the heavenly choir intense plea- 











sure! Some amongst them there are who make 
profitable gains of rags and beggary, and, with loud 
bellowings, ask bread at people’s doors; nay, ob- 
trude themselves into hostelries, public conveyances, 
passage-boats, to the no small injury of other beggars. 
After the same manner, these pleasant folks tell us that 
they represent to us the Apostles, by their dirt, igno- 


droll than their doing everything by exact prescrip- 


kinds their garments should be, and of what stuff; 
cut and of what size is to be the hood; how many 


hours they are to sleep! 


world, but reciprocally despise one another; and 


you may see some of them so rigidly religious, that 
they will use for their upper vesture only the coarsest 
stuff, for their innermost the softest. Others, on the 


though it were hemlock, and in the meantime abstain 
from neither wine nor lust! Lastly, there is in all 
of their Orders a wonderful zeal not to be like 
one another in their mode of life. Their study is, 
not that they may be like Christ, but that they may 
be unlike one another. A great part of their felicity 
consists in their titles: some delight in being called 
‘Cordeliers,’ ‘Capuchins,’ ‘ Minors,’ ‘Minims;’ others 
again are of the order of St. Benedict, of St. Ber- 
nard, of St. Bridget, of St. Augustine; some are 
Wilhelmites, others are Jacobites; as if it were not 
enough to be called Christians ! A great part of them 
lay such stress upon their peculiar ceremonies and 
little traditions, that one would imagine one heaven 
could not be a sufficient reward for so much merit. 


despising all these things, will exact obedience to 
his own precept,—that of charity. One of these 


will pour out his hundred bushels of psalms; an- 


done by a single dinner; another will throw 
down a heap of ceremonies that would almost 
sink seven merchantmen; another will boast how. 
that for sixty years he never touched money—ex-. 
cept when he had thick gloves on; another will 
show a cowl so foul and dirty that no common 
sailor would deign to wear it; another will relate 





of a sponge, having been always aflixed to the same 
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rance, rudeness, and impudence. What can be more | 


tion, in precise mathematical proportion, as it were, | 
which it were no less than acrimetotransgress? For | 
example, how many knots the sandals should have, | 
and of what colour each; of how many different | 


how many ells broad is to be their girdle; of what | 


finger-breadths is to be the tonsure; how many | 
How unequal this equality 
must be, amidst so great a variety of minds and | 
constitutions, who does not see? And yet for these | 
trifles not only will they undervalue the rest of the | 


though professing apostolical charity, will persecute | 


to the death for a coat girt otherwise than according | 
to ‘rule,’ or for being of a colour a little too dark. And | 


contrary, are outside all linen, inside all wool. _| 
Some again are as horrified to touch money as-| 


They do not reflect that Christ, when He comes, |) 
people will boast, on that day, that his stomach has | 
been blown out by piously eating only fish ; another. 


other will enumerate his ten thousand fasts, and Ht 
tell how often he chastised his belly almost un- |, 





how that for more than forty years he lived the life || 

















|| merit in their own. 
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spot; another will plead that his throat is hoarse 
with perpetual psalm-singing ; * another that he has 
meritoriously contracted a lethargy by constant 
solitude; another will urge that his tongue has even 
lost its power by the long silence his ‘rule’ had 
imposed upon it. But after all these vain boasts 
(never otherwise to be ended) Christ will ask — 
‘ Whence this new race of Jews? I know one only 
rule that is really mine; but of that, and that alone, 
I hear nothing. Long ago I told you, and without 
disguise of parables, that I promised my Father's 
| heritage, not to cowls, to beadrolls, or fastings, but 
to the exercise of faith and charity. Nor have 
men any merit in my eyes who have too much 
Those who wish to seem more 
holy than my example, may occupy, if they pleas», 
some fabulous heaven, or order a new heaven to be 
constructed expressly for them by those whose petty 
traditions they have preferred to my precepts.’ 
When they hear these things, and shall see sailors 
and carters preferred to them, with wat counten- 
ances, think you, will they gaze upon ne another ? 
In the meantime, if they are happy in t):vir vain hopes, 
it is tome, Folly, they are indebted for their felicity.” 

The sarcasm with which Folly inveighs against 
bishops, cardinals, and even popes, is hardly less 
severe. The alarm and anger this enormously 
popular little book excited among the’ ecclesiastics 
may be inferred from the expostulations of Dorpius 
(already referred to), who, though an attached 
friend, and regarded by Erasmus with the warmest 
admiration, wrote to him in the strongest terms of 
regret and censure. In his long apologetic reply 
(one of the most interesting of Erasmus’s letters), he 
very ably vindicates himself, though with character- 
istic timidity he hardly knows whether to be gra- 
tified or terrified at his own popularity. His vanity 
is a little tickled; but it is evident that he half 
repents his achievement. In matters connected with 
the Reformation we fear that Erasmus too closely 
resembled those who 

“Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


He gives an amusing account of the origin of the 
work, and draws from the haste with which it had 
been written some apologies for its imputed faults. 





* One wonders whether Shakspeare, who somehow knew 
everything, had seen this jest when he makes Falstaff say 
he had “lost his voice through holloaing and singing of 
anthems.” 








He says—“I earnestly desire, as far as i can, to 
have your good opinion, whose genius (more than 
human), whose singular erudition, whose most acute 
judgment, I value so highly, that I would rather 
have the approbation of Dorpius alone than the 
suffrages of a thousand other people First, 
then, to speak ingenuously, I am almost sorry that || 
I ever published the‘ Encomium of Folly.” The little | 
book has brought me some glory, or, if you like, | 
popularity. But Ido not eare to have popularity if | 
it is to be conjoined with envy. I began the | 
thing in an idle hour, not certainly with the inten- 
tion of publishing it, but that I might divert my 
mind from my sufferings during a severe illness. I || 
sometimes gave a taste of what I had begun to some 
friends, and sympathetic laughter made the satire 
more piquant. As some of them were vehemently | 
pleased, they insisted that I should proceed. I 
complied, and in this occupation spent seven days 
more or less,—an expenditure of time, I own, out of 
proportion to the weight of the argument. In the 
sequel, by the agency of some of those at whose 
urgency I had written, the little book was carried 
off to France and printed from a copy not only faulty, 
but imperfect. But whether it was displeasing to 
the public or not may be inferred from the fact that 
within a few months it was printed more than seven 
times, and in widely different places. I myself 
wondered what it was that pleased people so. Thus, 
then, my Dorpius, this my folly, if you will call it 
so, you hate the culprit confessing; at least not de- 
nying. In this way, partly through idleness, partly 
to please some friends, I have, for ewce in my life, 
played the fool.” It must not be supposed, however, 
that the whole letter is in this vein of tame apology. || 
His defence of himself is in many parts most manly | 
as well as triumphant. 
important, and one of the most interesting of Sir | 
Thomas More’s letters is to the same irate theologian, || 
on the same occasion, and with the same object. 

Norr.—In the former paper, by an unaccountable obli- | 
viousness, Gerhard, the father of Erasmus, is represented as | 
having been a monk, when his connection with his Mar- 
garita commenced. The fact is, that he was vehemently 
persecuted by his family, who urged him to become a 
monk ; and these persecutions may have precipitated him 
into crime. He fled to Rome, and a false report of her 


death having been artfully conveyed to him, he in despair 
became an ecclesiastic. On learning she was still alive, 


he returned home, but, it is said, never proved false to his || 


vows, though he had been cruelly entrapped into them. 
HENRY ROGERS. 


(To be concluded in next Part.) 
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Tue town that Roman power and force 
Had made its capital afar— 
Of that fair province, where the horse 
Was bred that dragg’d the Imperial car; 
On its wide Cappadocian plain 
(‘The hated Czesar in its heart), 
Slept like a lion on a chain, 
That chafes at his unworthy part; 


While distant Taurus, wrapp’d in white, 
His glimmering peaks, and summits torn ; 
And stars lit up with silver light— 
The time of year that Christ was born. 
O happy time! O blessed hour! 
But here are Arian king and chief, 


Who scorn the Son’s.eternal power, 
Who spurn the Church’s old belief. 














But the crisis was felt to be || 
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And here, unawed and unallured, 

Great Basil shows his mitred front ; 
And Valens’ hand is ill assured, 

And half he dreads the battle’s brunt. 


Still, he must die the felon’s death, 

Who holds not what the prince believes ; 
’*Tis thus the Imperial edict saith, 

And all the populous city grieves. 


Foreshadowing the morrow’s doom, 

With men’s strong prayers and women’s cries ; 
While all the while, in gilded room, 

The child of Valens droops and dies. 


From the wild future earth had given, 
Its crimes, and pomps, and misery, 
Christ, looking from his throne in heaven, 
Said, ‘‘ Suffer him to come to me.” 


And hymns of joy were round the throne, 
Where little children’s angels stand ; 

While down below, ’mid pain and moan, 
Death struck the noblest of the land. 


And so, beyond the marble court, 
Where the tall fountain, leaping up, 
Drops down where satyrs at their sport, 

And carved Bacchantes hold the cup ; 


Where the dim moonlight falls effaced 
By lamps that swing in golden urns; 
And on the brazier, silver chased, 
The perfumed faggot slowly burns ; 


In gloom of gorgeous curtains hid, 
The boy on couch of crimson lies ; 
With feverish vein and throbbing lid, 
A strange light gleanting from his eyes; 
While, all her raven hair astray, 
Her silk embroidered robe untied, 
The Empress, proud Domenica, 
Is wildly weeping at his side. 
“Oh, mother! Queen of all the lands, 
Sit by my couch a little while,” 
He says, and to her jewelled hand 
His hot lips presses with a smile. 
“ Never again where the blue tide 
Runs weltering up the Golden Horn, 
And the fair city on its side 
Smiles at her image nigh+ and morn— 


“Never again my feet shall pass, 
Going where fresh flowers every day 
Make arabesques in the shorn grass 
Of thy fair garden by the bay. 


*‘ For sea and mountains’ shifting lights, 
This winter city, these vast plains, 
Brown’d by the sun, and the snow’d heights— 
But not these things my soul disdains. 
“ Never to be a king, nor hear 
Augustus shouted with my name 
By the Preetorians; yet no tear 
I give for loss of earthly fame. 
“For name, and home, and crown are mine, 
In this great city’s ancient walls, 
A sweet voice, humanly divine, 
From height to height my spirit calls 
“To homes unshock’d by jars like ours, 
Sublimer hills, and gardens gay, 
Dear as mine own Byzantine bowers, 
And brighter, lovelier far than they. 
“‘ Hither I bore, a child untaught, 
A heart with grandeur unsufficed ; 
New pleasures in these halls I sought, 
And richer pomps, and found a Christ. 


| 








-“ At dawn the Prefect said to me: 
‘Come, bid them deck thy shining hair ; 
To-day is the Epiphany, 
They hold in church high pomp of prayer. 
“¢'The Emperor goeth to confound 
The Bishop Basil in his pride.’ 
They donn’d my tunic, broidered round 
With gems, and sent me at his side. 


“ The streets were empty, like a strand 
Whence the retiring tide has roll’d, 
Leaving scant relics on the sand: 
Few children, or a woman old. 


“ But when we reach’d the church’s gate, 
The Emperor held the foremost place. 
It was not pride, it was not hate, 
That painted dark my father’s face, 


* But something of a fearful awe; 

And when roll’d back the ponderous door, 
And all that simple pomp we saw— 

The carven roof, the pillar’d floor, 


“ The choir that swell’d enraptured tones, 
The white-robed priests, and, nobler yet 

Than dome or’shrine, the living stones— 
Stood on his brow the drops of sweat. 


“'The Prefect held me, lifted high— 
Oh, what a sea of heads was there! 
Jjut no man lifted hand or eye, 
For every knee was bow’d in prayer. 


“ And how it surged, that mighty mass! 
When the great hymn came rolling out 
From lip to lip, I saw it pass, 
And not a man but join’d the shout. 
* Beside the altar, richly graced 
With flagon chased, and jewell’d cup, 
There stood the bishop, eagle faced, 
His two hands heavenward lifted up. 


*¢ Spare, calm, worn features, whence did roll 

A long dark beard fleck’d through with white, 
And eyes that glowed, as if the soul 

Behind their casements burn’d too bright. 


“Tn that rapt action, soul absorb’d, 

While each his Twelfth-day’s offering made, 
Like a man dying, undisturbed 

By outward things, the bishop pray’d. 


*‘ But when the Emperor brought as good 
A gift as ever Magi bare ; 

And no man took it as he stood 
Uncertain on the altar stair ; 


“With trembling knee and troubled sight, 
And hands that scarce the weight might hold, 
He turned and bade an acolyte 
Receive the monarch’s proffer’d gold. 
“ His head inclined with courteous grace, 
The awe-struck Emperor stood aside ; 
The bishop passed into his place, 
And every sound in silence died. 
“Then Basil spake. Oh, mother queen! 
He told that simple tale Divine, 
As his own heart had open’d been, 
And pour’d its deep thoughts into mine. 
‘«‘ Each earnest word dropp’d down, not loud, 
But clear as it were cut in stone ; 
And every man in that vast crowd 
Heard, as he spake to him alone. 
“ He told how, sinful man to aid, 
The dear child Jesus came on earth, 
And of the lowly mother-maid, 
And of the humble peasant birth. 
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“How, compass’d with our wants and woes, 
To all our weak thoughts entering in ; 

He lived, and loved, and died, and rose, 
The only man that knew not sin. 


“The double nature borne in one 

That conquered death and burst the grave, 
Perfectly human to atone, 

And perfectly Divine to save. 
“The man that bled on Syrian sod, 

He was from all eternity, 
Mother ; and if-he be not God, 

What hope for thee—what hope for me ” 
The child sinks back upon his couch , 

The mother sends in wild alarm, 
And soon he feels the bishop’s touch, 

His head is cradled on his arm. 








The good saint, bearing for his crown, 
The heat and burden of the day, 
Looks with a noble envy down, 
On the young spirit called away 


In the cool pleasant dawn of life. 
And tenderly he cheers the child, 
And speaks of crowns not won by strife, 
And walking with the undefiled. 


“Oh, lady mother, ask no cure; 

Give back this little lamb of thine, 
Wash’d in baptismal waters pure, 

And sign’d with Christ’s redeeming sign.” 
Boots not who wash'd the pilgrim’s vest, 

Boots not what hand the rite bestowed ; 
Ere the dawn flash’d on Taurus’ crest 

The child was with his Saviour God. 


CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER. 





I uAve-no good memory for dates; and after all, 
the exact time of the occurrence does not affect my 
story. All I know is that it was in some year before 


the last revolution in Hungary. 


On a very dark and stormy November evening, 
while travelling in the county of Zips, my carriage 
broke down just in front of the first houses of a little 
I was not in a very good humour, and this 
disaster, with the accompanying intelligence brought 


:| me by a peasant, that the inn was of the poorest, and 
|| that the blacksmith, my only hope, had gone to 
|| market in the nearest town, and was not to be back 
|| till the following morning, put the finishing-stroke 


to my bad temper. What was to be done? 

While walking drearily through the mud to the 
inn, I heard the wheels of another carriage, which 
| stopped a few yards behind me. 
| Hullo!’ said a well-known voice; “ what on 
| earth is the matter?” 
| “‘ Nothing less-than the breaking down of my car- 
| riage, as you see,”’ I replied. 
| “See !’’ said my old friend ; “ one’s powers of see- 

ing are limited at six o’clock in November; but I 

hear you, old boy, and that’s pleasant enough.’ 

“As for the pleasantness, I- must say I would 
rather have it in another place,” I rejoined; “ but 
| we must make the best of it. Take me into your 
| carriage, and let us be off to the inn.” 
| No village inn for me,” said my friend. ‘Come 
| with me to my friend, Captain Tranzer’s, who lives at 
a place only three miles from here, where we shall 
be sure of a good supper, comfortable beds, and, best 
of all, a most interesting and delightful host.’ 

Well acquainted as I was with the hospitality of 
Hungarian gentlemen, I made not the smallest 
objection to this plan ; and after some hasty orders to 
my servants I found myself seated beside my friend, 
whose four horses ploughed up the mud most heroi- 








|| cally, reaching ourdestination in lessthan half an hour. 


It was a long, low house, whose well-lighted windows, 
beaming forth in the blackness of the night, confirmed 
| to me my friend’s prediction of warmth and com- 
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fort. The moment our carriage stopped the door was 


opened, and a servant came out to help us to descend, || 


and to take our cloaks and bundas. 
“Ts the captain at home ?” asked my friend. 
“Yes,” replied the servant ; “ please to follow me.” 
Through a little hall we walked to another door, 


on the opening of which a fine picture of home-com- 


fort was displayed. The room was very large, but so 
well filled with all kinds of furniture that one did 
not at first perceive its size. Our dazzled eyes had 
some difficulty in steering clear of it all; but never- 
theless there was such a fitness and harmony 
throughout, that one could not, without injury to the 
general effect, have removed any one article. Great 
part of the walls was covered with bookshelves ; 
what remained was adorned with all sorts of weapons- 
Between the windows was a large writing-table, and 
in the middle of the room another, covered with maps 
and charts,’ the whole being lighted by an immense 
lamp suspended from the ceiling, and by an enormous 
fire of great logs. Stretched on a bear-skin in front 
of the latter lay a couple of dogs, who sprang up at 








our approach ; and on a low arm-chair, Turkish pipe | 


in hand, sat the master of the house himself. 
On our entrance the captain rose from his chair, 


and gave us a hearty welcome, taking my introduc- | 


tion as a matter of course. We were immediately 
supplied with pipes and chairs beside the fire; and I 


was glad that some conversation on private matters | 
gave me time to make my observations on the inter- | 


esting appearance of my host. I had often heard his 


name mentioned as the model of a landed gentleman, | 


and as a very distinguished geologist. There was 
also a romantic story connected with his early life, of 
which, however, I had never been able to get an 
accurate account. He was of middle size—rather 
thin, but muscular. The lines of his features were 
handsome, but stern and sad. He wore no beard; 
and his closely-cut hair, now grizzled, must once 
have been of the deepest black. His eyes were grey, 
with a calm and benign expression, which could not 
fail to inspire confidence in the truthfulness of his 


| 
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character. His left hand always remained in the 
folds of his coat, which gave him rather a stiff 
I remembered that the romantic story 
| had something to do with a wounded hand. Before 
| and during supper the conversation turned upon sub- 

jects connected with the country, in which he showed a 
| deep interest and was most accurately informed. But 

he always seemed to me to speak more like a mere 
| spectator than an actor. I could not help expressing 
| my astonishment that he took no share in the politi- 

cal struggles which were then at their height through- 
| out Hungary. For this he gave the sufficient reason, 
| that he was educated in Austria, and had spent the 
|| greater part of his life in that country. This led to 
several questions about his travels; and when we 
| were once more seated by the fire, and his replies 
|| and descriptions had become more graphic, my jovial 
friend exclaimed abruptly — 

‘* Apropos, you once promised to tell me the strange 
|| story connected with the loss of your arm; would 
not this be the fittest time for it, sitting as we are by 
this splendid fire ?” 

Judging by the stern look which instantly clouded 
the face of our host, he saw no fitness in the proposed 
recital; and I was so struck by his agitated counten- 
ance that I endeavoured to give my friend a hint to 
| hold his peace. He, however, had composedly closed 
| his eyes, as if ready to listen; and after a pause of 
| some minutes the captain asked in a quiet tone— 

“‘ Did I promise you this ?”’ 

“That you did,” exclaimed my ftiend, eagerly. 
“Don’t you remember? twas just after that dread- 
ful illness of mine. You only put it off because you 
said my nerves were not strong enough for it then.” 

“Aha,” said the captain, with a strange smile, 
“that was the reason, was it’? and again there was 
a general silence for a few minutes. 

“‘ Perhaps the captain does not like to tell his story 
before me, as I am a stranger to him,” said I at last. 

‘No, no,” said he, “it is only because it is very 
long since I told the story, and the more the facts fall 
into the background of years, the more I feel -their 
exceeding improbability.” 

“No one will doubt what you affirm to be ‘true,”’ 
said my friend. 

At these words the captain glanced at me, and 
probably seeimg their confirmation‘on my face, ‘said 
simply, * Well then, listen.” 


‘When T had completed my education in a mili- 
tary academy in Vienna, I entered the Austrian army 
as an Officer of engineers. It was a time of profound 
peace, which suited ill with my adventurous dispo- 
sition, and after a few years spent in the dull routine 
of every-day service, I began to look about in all 
quarters for something to do in my own profession, 
of which I was exceedingly fond—more so, indeed, 
than I can now account for. While travelling about 
this time, I happened to meet a man who decided my 
fate. He was of high birth, and had the same roving, 
adventurous turn of mind as myself. We had not 
been long together before he proposed to me to 


accompany him to Spain, whither he was going to 
serve in the cause of Don Carlos. He gave sucha 
glowing picture of the expedition that I made up my 
mind at once to quit my home-quarters ; and a few 
days afterwards I found myself on the way to the 
land of the Cid. I have no intention of dilating to 
you on the condition of Spain at that time. let it 
suffice that that unhappy country was then as it ever 
has been, and probably ever will be, the battle-field 
of the ambitions and «passions of many different 
parties ; and that in addition civil war, the worst of 
scourges, was tearing the unfortunate land in pieces. 
I mean to keep strictly to the circumstances connected 
with my story. Well then, in one of the many 
skirmishes between the two parties, I was severely 
wounded in one arm, and the loss of blood which en- 
sued was so great that I was forced to let my fellow- 
soldiers go on Without me, and allow myself to be taken 
to a lonely mill situated in a little valley, near, but 
invisible from the high-road. "We happened to have 
three surgeons in our company, so that one was 
ordered to stay with me as long as I should have need 
of him. This special attention I owed, not only to 
my being captain on the general’s staff, but still more 
to the influence of my friend the prince, who was in 
the court of ‘Don Carlos.’ Whether it was necessary 
or not I do not know, but my surgeon soon came to 
the conclusion that, if I wished to live, my arm must 
be cut off. Delirious with fever, I was not in a con- 
dition to make any resistance—and, indeed, the whole | 
affair seemed to me so like a painful dream, that it | 
was not till much later that I fully apprehended what || 
had really happened. My surgeon soon left me: 
whether it was that he had done all he could for me, 
or that he feared to be taken prisoner by some 
detached troops of the Cristinos, I do not know, but 
so it was, that four days after my accident I was left 
entirély to the protection of my host and his family.” 
The captain here paused to fill his pipe, we did 
the same, and then he proceeded :—“ There lived 
only three human beings in the lonely mill: the 
old miller himself, a son about twenty years of age, 
and Isabella, a daughter of fifteen. You have seen, | 
of course, many pictures of Spanish girls in the full | 
bloom of youth and beauty. Well, bring to your 
minds the most beautiful face among them all, join it 
to the most exquisite figure, and an expression lovely | 
in its tenderness and innocence, and you have the | 
picture of my nurse. But this is not a love story | 
any more than a tale of history. I will leave it to | 
your reaiing, imagination, and observation to fill up | 
the gradual development of a love most natural, or | 
rather inevitable. It was the one love of my life— 
nay, beside its passionate intensity all other feelings 
and incidents must pale. I will not, cannot describe 
it. To my story. My recovery was not interrupted 
by the visits of either friends or foes, as the scene of 
the war had been transferred tv another part of the 
country; so that we not only had the blessing of 
peace, but could also, without fear of detection, send 
to a little town not very far off for all I wanted, so 











that I was able to inform my friends at home of my 
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condition, and also managed to procure books and | my father, who had fallen from his ‘horse, and was | 
writing materials to teach my Isabella, whose educa- | 


tion had been much neglected. 
natural talents, the chief of which was her marvel- 
lous power of imitating everything she heard and 
saw, so that she learned to write in an incredibly 
short time. 
stand was society, its nature and prejudices, and 
more especiaily those relating to the obstacles which 
would undoubtedly be placed in the way of our 
marriage, for my father was a proud man, and one 
who I well knew would never be reconciled to such a 
piece of romantic folly, as he would designate my pas- 
sion for Isabella. But when one is only twenty-four, 
and overwhelmed by love and gratitude, obstacles are 
only measured to be surmounted, and i kept assuring 
myself that my father’s love for me and gratitude to 
my preserver could not fail to soften him towards both 
of us. Isabella’s untiring care and tenderness to me 
during my illness could not, I thought, if known to 
him, fail to make their impression. My plan was to 
transport the little family to Germany ; but this was 
summarily put an end to by a positive declaration on 
the part of the miller himself that he would never 
leave his home, and on the part of the son that he 
would never leave his father alone. On my part a 
marriage without paternal consent was out of the 
question, so there was nothing to be done but that I 
should return home alone to obtain my father’s con- 
sent, and then come back to fetch my bride. I can 
hardly understand how I was so certain of the fulfil- 
ment of my wishes. But soit was. I had no inten- 
tion of raising Isabella’s hopes too high; but I was 
so certain of success that I found it impossible, in 
spite of my former cautions, to shake for a moment 
her confidence in a happy result. Thus the passion 
ot her grief at our separation was lessened, although 
her keenly scnsitive nature made our farewell most 
painful. She gave. me at parting her dead mother’s 
wedding-ring, the only one she had. I gave her in 
return one of turquoise, also a mother’s gift. 

“Before leaving the place, the scene to me of so 
much joy and sorrow, I purposely made the acquaint- 
ance of the priest of the nearest little town, a man of 
some cultivation, and of a simple and kind disposi- 
tion. I told him all my story, left him as much 
money as I could spare before so long a journey, and 
made him promise solemnly that he would write to 
me every week, and enclose in his letter any lines 
that Isabella should send him. The directions I left 
with the priest provided, as it seemed to me, against 
every possible contingency. I then went home. 

“There were no railways at that time, and one 
travelling from Spain to Hungary had a great jour- 
ney before him. I must here remark that I had not 
dared to tell my father of the loss of my arm, but 
before starting I wrote to an old friend of his to 
prepare him for my maimed condition. This friend 
resided in the city of Leutschau, and as it was 
necessary for me to pass that way, I naturally 
stopped at his house, where I heard, to my great 
grief, that the old man had left his home to go to 


What she found most difficult to under- | 








very ill. You may imagine how I hastened home. 


She had great | I found my father alive, but suffering very much, 


and aggravating his position by a restless, impatient 
spirit. This was no time for telling a love story, the || 
more so as the sight of my misfortune made him || 
still more irritable than before. Week succeeded 
week, and still nothing had been done for the realiza- | 
tion of my plans, and during all this time I had no | 
news from Spain. There was, however, a cause for || 
this in the disturbed state of the country, which was 
very untavourable to correspondence. At the end of 
two months there came a letter from the priest, very 
short, and of an old date, which told little more than | 
that my friends at the mill were well, but threatened || 
by fear of inroads from the soldiery on the one hand, | 
and from the cholera on the other. 
mental struggle I had to go through: love and duty 
called me to Spain, to shelter and comfort her whom || 
I loved ; love and duty chained me to the bedside of | 
my suffering father, whose once powerful constitution 

was giving way with frightful rapidity. 

“ Another month without news from Isabella, with- 
out hope in the sick room. ‘Then came two blows 
together. I had to bury my noble father, and to 
hear from the priest the crushing intelligence that | 
all the inhabitants of the mill had fallen victims to 
cholera, and that he himself had buried Isabella, and 
with her all my hopes.” 

After these words of the captain there followed a 
deep silence. My friend and I were fully aware that 
this could not be the end of the story, but much as | 
we wished to hear more, we dared not ask our host 
to continue. The silence was soon broken by the 
narrator himself :— 

“You can well imagine that though I had not the 
slightest reason for doubting the word of the old 
priest, I nevertheless made every possible inquiry as 
to the fate of the miller’s family, and found it ail | 
too true; Isabella, her father, and her brother had 
died in the space of three days, the old man being 
the first, his son the last. I suffered much ; but others 
have suffered more, and have endured it. I never 
loved again! Not that I shut myself up in my grief, 
nor that my heart refused to receive new impressions, 
but I was not in search of them, and they did not 
present themselves. I now turned all my thoughts 
to useful studies, and the pursuit of one of these led 
me to the strange adventure to which what I have 
already told you is only a necessary preface. 

“Ten years after the events above related I found 
myself once more in Spain, and this time for a scien- 
tific purpose, viz., to increase my geological know- 
ledge. One day during my travels I found myself 
not far from the spot so fatal to the happiness of my 
whole life; I could not resist the temptation of 
renewing the sweet, sad memories of the past. Late 
in the afternoon of a day in May I descended the 
narrow road leading to the valley in which lay the 
lonely mill. I was accompanied only by a boy who 
sat on the top of my luggage, piled’ on the back of 
his mule. The lazy fellow, stupefied by sleep, took a 





Terrible was the |! 
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wrong road, which nearly doubled the distance. 
Evening was fast approaching, and, what was still 
worse, a heavy storm was coming on. I had heard 
in the adjoining village that the mill was now a 
complete ruin; the sight of it was very painful to 
me, but hardly so muchso as I had expected (thus does 
anticipation often surpass reality), for crossing the 
deserted rooms I could with difficulty bring before 
my mind the hours long gone by, which had been 
passed there so happily. Be this as it may, certain 
it is that there was nothing morbid in my sad and 
thoughtful mood. The young peasant beside me 
vehemently declared the impossibility of crossing the 
mountain pass leading to the next little town before 
the storm, and that even after its actual cessation, 
the slippery state of the roads would make it still 
very dangerous ; so there was nothing for it but to 
remain where we were, and the ever-increasing 
violence of the storm reconciled us to this dreary 
alternative. The boy fastened the mule in one of the 
deserted rooms, and I betook myself to my old sick 
chamber, there to spend the night. A fiercer storm 
[ never witnessed, and the reverberation from the 
surrounding rocks increased tenfold the loudness of 
the thunder. 

“This, however, did not prevent my donkey-boy 
from falling almost immediately into a profound 
slumber, while I busied myself in lighting a lantern, 
which I carried with me for geological purposes, 
there being many interesting caverns and grottoes 
in the neighbourhood. By the aid of this light I 
managed to construct a bed, consisting of an old 
door stretched upon some faggots, which I covered 
with my plaid, using my knapsack as a pillow. 
Before lying down I made a general survey of my 
room, lighting up every corner with the lantern. 
Besides the door by which I had entered there was 
another, which was fastened with heavy nails, and 
led into the garden. There was also a cupboard in 
which lay something which, as I touched it, brought 
back memories of the past, even to the minutest 
details. It was a sponge, hard and dry, which had 
often been used by Isabella for my wound. I had 
only two short wax candles for my lantern, so I had 
to make the most of them ; that is, to extinguish the 
light as soon as possible and try to sleep. Easier 
said, however, than done, for the storm still con- 
tinued, the rain beating into the room through the 
broken window-frame with the utmost violence. At 
last, however, fatigue overcame every other sensa- 
tion, and I fell into a sound and dreamless sleep. ~ 

“T must have slept for several hours, when I was 
awakened by a tremendous peal of thunder, the pre- 
| cursor of a new tempest, as it proved. Vivid flashes 
| of lightning followed each other in quick succession. 
| This completely awakened me. After a short interval 
| amore vivid flash than any former one illumined the 
| whole room, and then I saw—yes, I saw most plainly 
| —tHie heavily-fastened door which led into the garden 
| standing wide open, and half-way between it and 
my bed stood the figure of Isabella’s brother, not 


altered in any way, but dressed exactly as he used to | 





be in white jacket and apron. Deep darkness fol- 
lowed ; then another flash of lightning, in which I 
saw the same figure standing close beside my bed. 
He bent low, and placed on the ground something 
which he had before held in his outstretched hand. 
I started up; but the next flash showed me that the 
figure had vanished, the door was shut, and the room 
in its former state. First I examined the garden 
door, which I found to be as securely fastened as 
before with heavy nails; then I went through the 
whole house with my little lantern, and found nothing 
but the sleeping boy and his mule, so that I went 
back to my room much astonished at the strange 
trick my imagination had played me. As I drew 
near my bed the light of the lantern fell on the spot 
where the apparition had stood the second time, and 
there I saw on the floor a long wooden box. One 
glance only was necessary to identify it with that in 
which my arm had been buried. As I placed my 
lantern on the floor, and knelt down to examine it 
more nearly, I found that time and damp had so 
worn away the wood that it was quite easy to open. 
I did so, and there lay my poor hand and arm, dry, 
brown, but not a skeleton. On the little finger was 
the same turquoise ring I had given Isabella as a 
token of love and remembrance on the day of our 
farewell ten years ago.” 

The captain paused once more, and then proceeded 
in the same sad and quiet voice :— 

‘‘ In spite of the connected way in which the sight 
of the apparition was followed by the finding of the 
box, I still could not believe that there was aught 
unearthly in the occurrence, but waited quietly till 
the next morning to find some uatural explanation. 


I never found one,in spite of all the time and trouble | 


which I devoted to the search. After spending more 
than a weck in the immediate vicinity, and employ- 


ing every means which money could procure, I gave | 
up all hopes of solving the riddle, and no light has || 


since been thrown on the subject.” 


‘* But your suppositions?”’ suggested my friend. 


“T had to give them up one by one, from some | 


evident impossibility or contradiction.” 
** And the amputated arm ?”’ said I. 


“Tt is here,” said the captain; and rising, he took | 
a candle. “If you would like to see it, follow 


me.”’ 


We followed him to an adjoining room, where near | 


his bed, on a table, stood a kind of coffin covered 


with black cloth. This he raised, and we saw in a | 


glass case the hand and arm, brown and dried as its 


owner had described it, and on the little finger a | 


ring—fair Isabella’s love-token from her lover. 


The next morning we left our gracious host. As 
our carriage drove off, I saw him standing under 
the porch of his house, erect, brave, and tranquil, the 


very image of gentleness and truth. Remembering | 
the strange story he had told us, I could but repeat | 


the words of Hamlet— 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


“Look unto the rock whence ye are hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digged.”—Isaiah li. 1. 


TueseE words involve, although remotely, the gene- 
ral principle of the pleasure and the duty of going 
back to the first beginnings of sacred history—of 
examining below the surface, of reaching down to 
the solid rock on which the chosen nation was built, 
the deep well (such is the meaning of the word) out 
of which they were drawn. The Prophet was speak- 
ing of the venerable names of the old patriarchal 
times, of the solid, massive faith of Abraham, of the 
lively, sparkling, innocent joy of Sarah. But the 
spirit in which he urges this is the same as that which 
at the period when these prophecies appeared, led 


|| to the collection of the sacred books, and the gathering 


together of the old traditions, and the determination 
of Ezra and Nehemiah to recover all that could be 
recovered of the ancient city of their fathers. It is 
like a fulfilment of the very letter of the Prophet's 
injunction when we read of that famous exploration 
of the ruins of Jerusalem by Nehemiah; when, in 
spite of all discouragements and all difficulties, he 


| got together his few companions for the work so 
| near his heart. 
| few men with me; neither told I any man what 
| God had putin my heart to do at Jerusalem: neither 
| was there any beast with me, save the beast I rode 


“T arose,” he says, “I and some 


upon. And I went out by night by the gate of the 


| valley, even before the dragon ‘spring,’ and to the 
| dung gate, and viewed the walls of Jerusalem, which 
| were broken down, and the gates thereof were con- 
| sumed with fire. 
|| ‘spring,’ 
|| place for the beast to pass. 
| night by the brook, and viewed the wall, and passed 


Then I went on to the gate of the 
and to the king’s pool: but there was no 
Then I went up in the 


in by the gate of the valley, and so returned.” 

We see the toilsome scramble over heaps of rubbish 
and ruin; we see the disfigurement of all the internal 
features of the holy city ; we see the eager anxiety to 
surmount them—to know what there was to be done, 
to find the best and the worst that could be made of 





the desolated sanctuary. A noble example of the 
energy, faith, and perseverance by which alone any 
noble enterprise can be accomplished. 

What took place there has been again and again 
in various forms repeated. Once, twice, thrice, five 
times since then has the Holy City been overthrown, 
and again and again have those who “took pleasure in 
her stones and pitied her dust’’ dug into the rock from 
whence she was hewn, and the pit from whence she 
was digged. Such were the first fathers of Christian 
learning—Origen and Jerome, in their learned treatises 
on the topography of Palestine, written on the spots 
which they described—such were the first Christian 
sovereigns, Constantine and his mother Helena, who 
first induced the native inhabitants to disencumber 
the sacred places from their ruins—such were the 
crowd of medieval pilgrims who delighted to visit 
localities of which they had heard so much—such 
were the first scientific travellers from Protestant 
England, Germany, and America. But it may truly 
be said that it is the present age which has most 
keenly and deeply entered into the feeling inculcated 








by the Prophet and exemplified by Nehemiah. As | 
in other branches of knowledge, so in matters con- | 


nected with sacred history, there never has been a 
time in which the duty and advantage of investi- 


gating things to the bottom—of going down till we || 
reach the rock, and sinking till we reach the native | 
spring in the well—has been so fully grasped as in || 


this century. 


It is so in the Sacred Books. Never || 


before has there been such a keen and conscientious | 


wish to learn exactly the state of the sacred text—to 


compare manuscript with manuscript, not content with | 
the loose superficial knowledge in which our fathers | 
acquiesced for one thousand years implicitly, for three 
hundred years almost implicitly—to see as far as we | 


can what was the original text handed down to us from 
the first ages. It is so in regard to the authorship 
and composition of the Sacred Books. Instead of the 
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|| dull uniform level on which earlier centuries of the 
Church placed every sacred writer, without inquiring 
|| as to the time, or order, or style of any of them, we 
|| have been gradually, and in our own time more ac- 

|| tively than in any time before, learning to trace out, 
|| so to speak, the natural inequalities of the soil—to 
|| track the different hands engaged in the texture of 


|| the different books—to detect when the sacred writer 


|| speaks in verse, when in prose, when in figure, when 
in plain speech—to whom and for whom he wrote— 
|| by what atmosphere and influence each word is 

coloured ; in short, to make out, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews teaches us, what were “‘the sundry times and 
divers manners’* by which God in time past spoke to 
our fathers by the Prophets. And so it is with regard 
to the Sacred Land, the Holy Places. <A great divine 
in the earlier half of this century expressed his hope 
|| that the same research and investigation which had 
|| been applied to the classical literature of Greece and 
| Rome would be applied to the sacred literature of 
| Judea. That has now been done—sometimes with 
|| startling, more often with most fruitful and bene- 
|| ficent results. But he also may long that the same re- 
|| search which has been applied to the soil of Greece 
| and Rome should be applied to the soil of Judzxa. 
Three hundred years ago all that Christians really 
| cared to know were the few spots to which pil- 
| grimages could be made, without inquiring whether 
|| the traditions which supported them were true or 
|! false. Then came the eager desire to know some- 
|| thing of the general aspect of the Land of Promise. A 
| new instinct, a new craving seemed to be awakened. 
| Men began to seek to know what was the appear- 

ance of those blessed shores by the lake of Genesareth, 
|| and of those scenes of the divine parables, which no 
| pilgrim ever visited, no theologian ever described— 
to learn some of the features which should explain 
| the connection of the stirring deeds of the warriors of 
| Israel with the mountains and valleys where they tock 
|| place—something which should tell us why this land 
| was above all others fitted to be the Home of the 
Chosen People—the Cradle of the Child of Beth- 
lehem. This, our age has to some extent endea- 
voured to supply by its travellers, beginning with 
that devoted explorer from the churches of North 
America, who, first of all the thousands who had 
visited those sacred scenes, had his ears and eyes open 
to hear and to see what really was to be heard and 
seen in connection with sacred topography. And now 
has come the moment, when it has been perceived 
that we cannot rest satisfied unless we apply the 
same principle to the actual soil of Palestine that we 
have already applied to its sacred books, to its sacred 
writers, to its general aspect—that we have also 
already applied to the soil of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, the forum of Rome, the mounds of Nine- 
veh, the tombs of Egypt... We have been called 
upon, with an energy worthy of the cause, to go 
down literally to the rock out of which the Holy Land 
| and the Holy City are formed, and to the springs deep 
within their sacred wells and pits, that have fed the 
life of the chosen people. We are called upon with 


| Nehemiah to go, in spite of all difficulty, in and out of 
the broken walls—down into the depths of the Kedron 
Valley—deep into the recesses of the dragon-well— 
high into the gate of the King’s Pool. Our com- 
panions may be few—the beast that is under us may 
| hardly find room to pass—but we are not fulfilling the 
mission of our age so long as we allow any hole or 
corner of that land or city to remain unexplored, any 
stone unturned, that can throw light on the history 
of that Book which the Coronation service truly calls 
“the most valuable thing that this world affords.” 

I have thus gone over the grounds of this appeal, 
because, to a certain extent, it explains why it is 
that, after so much has been said about Palestine, so 
much remains to be done, and because it shows us 
how the desire of going more deeply imto the 
subject is part of that general instinct which God’s 
providence has called forth in the heart of mankind 
through the gradual growth of ages, and how un- 
grateful we should be if we did not give it full vent 
in the study of a land to which we owe more, and 
which is more bound up with our best and holiest 
affections, than any other land on earth. 

And now, as one is sometimes asked what special 
results may be expected, I will mention three definite 
points. Theyshallall be taken from Jerusalem, because 
it is there that the most interesting results may be ex- 
pected ; because it is there that those who are en- | 
gaged under the distinguished officer who directs | 
the work are now employed; because there, whatever 
may be done elsewhere by private means, it is only 
by such contributions as this fund may supply that 
we can hope to see anything accomplished. 

1. There is one monument belonging to the Old 
Testament, which, if it was found, could be at once 
identified beyond the possibility of mistake: which 
does unquestionably exist, and which, if it were 
found, would clear up many other questions of the 
old topography. I mean the royal sepulchre of 
David and of the kings of Judah. Just for amoment | 
reflect on what this was. By a singular privilege | 
granted to David, and to his race alone, he and his | 
descendants were buried, not like all the other Jews, 
outside the city walls, but within them. They were 
laid, doubtless, like the rest of their countrymen, in 
caves or cells hewn out of the rocky hill on which 
the city of David stood. David would be laid in the 
central, or innermost cell, and round about him, on | 
each side, would be ranged the successive kings of | 
Judah, who, with very few exceptions, were buried | 
inthesamecavern. “ They slept with their fathers,” 
as the Scriptures express it, “each king lying in | 
glory, every one in his own house.” Within the 
walls, therefore, of the city of David,* wherever that 
be, that catacomb, that royal vault, doubtless still 
exists. Hewn, as it must have been, out of the living 
limestone rock, it is one of the few monuments of the 





* It is just possible that by “ the City of David” in the 
context, may be meant Bethlehem. (See De Saulcy, 
“ Voyage dans la Terre Sainte.”) But if this be so, it isa 
point which can only be ascertained hy excavation at 
Jerusalem. 
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Jewish monarchy that is indestructible. Its size, and 
| the number of sepulchral cells, would enable us to 
| identify it at once, and, if found, it would enable us to 
|| fix with certainty the position of all that hangs on 

the exact arrangement of the precincts of the city of 
| Davidy No spot that has yet been called by that 
name answers to the description—neither the so- 
called Tombs of the Kings, outside the town, which 
a lively French traveller has laboured to claim 
as the sacred place, nor the Mussalman shrine 
of David, which has no extended catacomb to show, 
| such as must have existed in the case of the real 
sepulchre. The last time it was seen by mortal eyes 
was when Herod the Great broke into it for its 
treasures. Is it not worth hoping that it may be 
reserved for our age to see it once more—that original 
|| of all-royal consecrated burial-places, the first model 
| of St. Denys, and the Escurial, and Westminster 
| Abbey. We may conceive the interest with which, 
| if so be, in those far distant ages when the traveller 
| shall survey the ruins of our own great city from 
| the broken arches of London Bridge, he shall then, 
|| in exploring the accumulated encumberments of cen- 
'| turies, dig below the surface, and find, far beneath 
| his feet, the remains of the Plantagenet kings 
gathered round the shrine of the Confessor, and the 
vaults of the Tudors and Stuarts under the fallen 
chapel of Henry VII. Such, but surely of far 
|, deeper interest, would be the moment when the tools 
of our explorers shall strike on the rocky cavern, 
and there behold the dark corners where once lay 
| the bones of David and his wise son—of Asa and 
| Jehoshaphat—and of the good high-priest Jehoiada, 
| alone of humble origin buried amongst the kings: 
the branches, so to speak, the withered branches of 
| that genealogical tree of the root of Jesse, which 
has adorned the opening pages of the New Testa- 
ment, and figured in the glorious windows of so 

many a Christian cathedral. 7 
| 2. It is well known that the point in Jerusalem 

which for centuries attracted the enthusiasm of 

Christendom, was the Holy Sepulchre—the supposed 
| sepulchre in which our Lord was laid. Doubtless of 
late years this enthusiasm has abated. Even at 
|| Jerusalem it is felt by intelligent Christians that He 
|| is not there—He is risen ; and it has been the privi- 
lege of our own time to feel that the scenes of His 
|| life and teaching on the shores of the Lake of 
Genesareth ought to be as dear to us, or even dearer, 
|| than the rocky cave which for three short days was 
|| sanctified by His lifeless body. Yet still the amount 
of traditional interest which gathers around the 
Holy Sepulchre—the fact that for it Constantine 
built the earliest Christian church, and Richard 
Cceur de Lion spent his reign in arms in a vain 
crusade, and St. Louis died in fruitless exile and 
captivity, and for questions arising out of its 
repair the blood of Frenchmen and Englishmen and 
Russians was spilt in our day on the shores of Bala- 
clava and within the walls of Sebastopol—will 
always compel us to ask the question whether the 
spot which is shown as such is indeed the actual 























sepulchre which it claims to be, or whether here, as 
elsewhere, some of the fiercest struggles of the Chris- | 
tian world have been fought for an innocent, but 
unreal fiction. This is a question which, it may be, can 
never be fully solved, Of the sepulchre of the Lord, 
as of the sepulchre of Moses, it may be true—“ that 
no man knoweth unto this day.’ But if we are ever || 
to approach to its solution, it will be by such excava- || 
tions as this Exploration Fund alone can carry on. 
There is one thing, and one only, that we know about || 
the real site of the Holy Sepulchre—that it was near 
and just outside the city walls. If, therefure, we can 
ascertain by digging deep enough (and we can ascertain 
by that only) whether the place now called the Holy 
Sepulchre is inside or outside the walls, we shall have 
done all that can be done towards the settlement of 
the question. If it be outside the old walls, then 
it may be the place. Then there is nothing in the 
nature of things to prevent us from believing that 
Constantine was guided to the real spot, and that the | 
Crusaders fought for a real tomb. If, on the other 
hand, it be inside the walls, then the question is at 
anend. The place will always be interesting as the 
scene of the thousand pilgrimages which have been 
made to it, but it will have no connection with 
Christ’s death or resurrection. For it, as far as 
this is concerned, no crusade need ever again be 
fought,no Crimean war roused, no eager controversies 
rage between theologians and geographers, who 
have hitherto spent so many futile wordsin discussing 
a problem of which the key lies beneath their feet, if 
they will but dig deep enough to find it. For the 
sake of Peace, therefore, and for the sake of Truth, 
which is the mother of Peace, let us do what in us 
lies to fix this one only certainty that can be fixed 
where all else is uncertain. 

3. There is one more point that I will mention. 
It has been hitherto one great interest of Palestine 
that whilst the sacred localities of buildings are lost or 
concealed, the natural features both of the cities and 
of the country are preserved. But in Jerusalem the 
natural features themselves are lost under the immense 
accumulation of ruins. The hills, the valleys, the 
springs of the old Jerusalem lie thirty or forty feet 
below the surface. The very rock from which it was 
hewn, the very pit from which it was digged, the very 
fountains from which it was fed, have vanished from 
our view. These, the still living witnesses of those 
great events, we can still recover; we can still, if we go 
deep enough, arrive at the streets which David trod, 
along which Athaliah fled, the actual cliff which 
Joab climbed, the spring within the Temple vault from 
which Ezekiel, and a greater than Ezekiel, drew their 
vivid imagery, the true likeness at least of the Via 
Dolorosa, which now isnowhere, and of which no sem- 
blance of the form or fashion can be even imagined. 

Three such discoveries have been made within the 
last year, which at once give us new glimpses into the 
outward appearance of the ancient city that may lodge 
henceforth in our minds as part of the picture that 
forms a background to the sacred history. Close to the 
Temple there was found, some thirty years ago, 
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by the famous American traveller (Dr. Robinson) 
whom I mentioned before, the spring of a gigantic 
| arch. This was full of interest, but it was still 
| disputed what it might be—whether belonging to 
| a vast bridge, or to a buttress, or to some un- 
known adjunct to the Temple walls. Now the 
mystery is solved. All along the valley beneath 
it can be found lying below the accumulated soil 
the stones of the succession of arches, which show 
that it was part-of a stupendous viaduct across the 
valley between the two hills, which henceforth we 
must figure to ourselves as one of the features that 
must have crossed the view of the Apostles and their 
Master at every turn of their passage to and from the 
Temple. Another point is the discovery of a stream 
of water, that “which flowed through the midst of 
the land,” through the great central thoroughfare of 
Jerusalem—buried, like the Tyburn or the Fleet of 
our own capital, deep under the masses of stone and 
earth, and which we now know must have been one of 
| the natural boundaries of the interior of the city. 
A third reveals to us, for the first time, the im- 
| pressive grandeur of the heights on which the city 
| andthe Temple stood. We now know, as never before, 
the strange and stupendous height of those Temple 
walls, half stone, half rock, 120 feet high, down 
| which Josephus looked with dizzy head, and which 
| he has described in language, hitherto deemed to be 
| exaggerated, but now seen to be literally exact— 
which illustrates, with a new and starling force, the 
| scene in which the Tempter points to the depths 
below the Temple towers, as only to be contemplated 
when sustained by angelic hands. 

There is much beside on which we might dwell. 





But I have confined myself to what immediately 
presses. Do not let it be said that an enterprise set 
on foot by the energy of a single Englishman has 
failed through the indifference of England. Never 
before was such an opportunity in our hands; never 
again is it likely to be offered to us. »The men are 
onthe spot. The work is understood. . The Imperial 
Government of the East is favourable. . If we had but 
one tenth of the zeal of our forefathers in this matter, 
we might possess Palestine, in a’ sense far more true 
than that in which they ever could have possessed 
it. If we miss this opportunity, depend upon it that 
we shall lament it afterwards, and seek to:repair it 
by spending far more upon it than is now asked of 
us. Let each reflect on what he can devote to this 
excellent cause. 

Look at what has been done for Palestine in France 
by the generosity and zeal of one French nobleman. 
As devout as he was generous, and as eager for 
scientific discovery as he was devout, the Duke of 
Luynes, who died last year, to the great regret of 
his countrymen, has left an example behind which 
Englishmen might well follow—the proof that re- 
ligious men ought not to fear truth, wheresoever and 
by whomsoever discovered ; the proof that in this age 
men can still be found who can spend their noble 
fortunes more nobly than on themselves, in the pro- 
motion of public objects, on sacred art and sacred 
fact, on the rock and on the pit, whence they and we 
alike were hewn and digged. A. P. Srantey. 


Notr.—Contributions for the Palestine Exploration 


Fund, whether collected bysocieties or given by individuals, 
may be sent to the Hon. Secretary of the fund, George 
Grove, Esq., Sydenham, S.E 
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In two former papers I have presumed in some 
sense to speak forthe author of **Ecce Homo.”’ In 
this the third and last he will speak for himself, in 
passages which I shall select by no means with a 
view to exclude what may be open to criticism or 
objection, but in the hope of exhibiting a fair 
sample both of the matter and manner of the 
work, with something like a connected idea of its 
contents. 

After a brief chapter on John the Baptist, which 
appears to be scarcely equal to the general standard 
of the work, our author comes to the Temptation, and 
kere he glances at the subject of miracle :— 

“Miracles are, in themselves, extremely impro- 
bable things, and cannot be admitted unless sup- 
ported by a great concurrence of evidence. For 
some of the Evangelical miracles there is a concur- 
rence of evidence which, when fairly considered, is 
very great indeed ; for example, for the Resurrection, 
for the appearance of Christ to St. Paul, for the 
general fact that Christ was a miraculous healer of 
disease. ‘The evidence by which these facts are sup- 
ported cannot be tolerably accounted for by any 
hypothesis except that of their being true. And if 
they are once admitted, the antecedent improbability 
of many miracles less strongly attested is much dimi- 
nished.’ Nevertheless nothing is more natural than 
that exaggerations and even inventions should be 
mixed in our biographies with genuine facts.” (P.10.) 


= ques view taken of the Temptation affords | 
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a pointed example of what may be termed our 
author’s naturalistic method of handling :— 

“ Now the story of Christ’s temptation is as unique 
as Christ’s character. It is such a temptation as was 
never experienced by anyone else, yet just such a 
temptation as Christ, and Christ in those peculiar 
circumstances, might be expected to experience. And 
further, this appropriateness of all the circumstances 
hardly seems to be perceived by the Evangelists them- 
selves who narrate them. Their narrative is not || 
like a poem, though it affords the materials for a 
poem ; it is rather a dry chronicle. 

“‘ Let us consider the situation. We are to fix in 
our minds Christ’s pecu'iar character, as it has been 
gathered from the Baptist’s description of him. His 
character then was such that he was compared to a 
lamb, a lamb of God. He was without ambition, and 
he had a peculiar, unrivalled, simplicity of devout 
confidence in God. Such is the person to whom it 
is now announced by a great prophet that he has been 
called to a most peculiar, a pre-eminent career. But 
this does not fully describe the situation ; a most im- 
portant circumstance has yet to be mentioned. From 
the time of his temptation Christ appeared as a 
worker of miracles. We are expressly told by St. 
John that he had wrought none before, but all our 
authorities concur in representing him as possessing 
and using the gift after this time. ‘We are to con- 
ceive him therefore as becoming now for the first 
time conscious of miraculous powers. Now none of 
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our biographies point this out, and yet it is visibly 
the key to the whole narration. What is called 
Christ’s temptation is the excitement of his mind 
which was caused by the nascent consciousness of 
supernatural power.” (Pp. 11, 12.) 


Another and perhaps less startling specimen of his 
method is supplied by the account of the Third 
‘Temptation, in which our Lord was solicited to fall 
down and worship Satan :— 

“We are perhaps to understand that he was 
tempted to do something which on reflection ap- 
peared to him equivalent to an act of homage to the 
evil spirit. What then could this be? It will ex- 
plain much that follows in Christ’s life, and render 
the whole story very complete amd consistent, if we 
suppose that what he was tempted to do was to em- 
ploy force in the establishment of his Messianic king- 
dom. On this hypothesis, the third temptation arises 
from the same source as the others; the mental 
struggle is still caused by the question how to use 
the supernatural power.. Nothing more natural than 
that it should occur to Christ that this power was 
expressly given to him for the purpose of establish- 
ing, in defiance of all resistamce, his everlasting 
kingdom. He must have heard from his instructors 
that the Messiah was to put all enemies under his 
feet, and to crush all opposition by irresistible God- 
given might. This certainly was the general ex- 
pectation; this appeared legibly written in the pro- 
phetical books. And, in the sequel, it was because 
Christ refused to use his supernatural power in this 
way that his countrymen rejected him. It was not 
that they expected a king, and that he appeared only 
as a teacher ; on the contrary, he systematically de- 
scribed himself as a king. The stumbling-block 
was this, that, professing to be a king, he declined to 
use the weapons of force and compulsion that belong 
to kings. And as this caused so much surprise to 
his countrymen, it is natural that he should himself 
have undergone a struggle before he determined thus 
to run counter to the traditional theory of the Messiah 
and to all the prejudices of the nation. The tempter, 
we may suppose, approached him with the whisper, 
‘ Gird thee with thy sword upon thy thigh; ride on, 
and thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things.’ 

“Tf this was the temptation, then again how cha- 
racteristic of the Lamb of God was the resistance to 
it, and at the same time how incomparably great the 
self-restraint involved in that resistance! One who 
believes himself born for universal monarchy, and 
capable by his rule of giving happiness to the world, 
is entrusted with powers which seem to afford the 
ready means of attaining that supremacy. By the 
overwhelming force of visible miracle it is possible for 
him to establish an absolute dominion, and to give to 
the race the laws which may make it happy. But 
he deliberately determines to adopt another course, 
to found his empire upon the consent, and not the 
fears of mankind, to trust himself with his royal 
claims and his terrible purity and superiority de- 
fenceless among mankind, and, however bitterly their 





envy may persecute him, to use his supernatural 
powers only in doing them good. This he actually 
did, and evidently in pursuance of a fixed plan; he 
persevered in this course, although politically, so to 
speak, it was fatal to his position, and though it be- 
wildered his most attached followers; but by doing 
so he raised himscif to a throne on which he has been 
seated for nigh two thousand years, amd gained an 
authority over men greater far than they have allowed 
to any legislator, greater than prophecy had ever 
attributed to the Messiah himself.” (Pp. 15—17.) 


Next we take the immeasurable divergence of His 
own idea of the comimg kingdom from that current 
among his adversaries and erities :— 

‘Tt will soon become necessary to consider at lei- 
sure in what sense Christ understood his own royalty. 
At present it is enough to remark that, though he 
understood it in a very peculiar sense, and though he 
abdicated many of the functions of a sovereign, he 
yet regarded it as a royalty not less substantial, and 
far more dignified, than that of his ancestor David. 
We may go one step farther before entering into the 
details, and note the exact ground of the quarrel 
which the Jews had with him. He understood the 
work of the Messiah in one sense, and they in another, 
but what was the point of irreconcilable difference ? 
They laid information against him before the Roman 
government as a dangerous character; their real 
complaint against him was precisely this, that he was 
not dangerous. Pilate executed him on the ground 
that his kingdom was of this world; the Jews pro- 
cured his execution precisely because it was not. In 
other words, they could not forgive him for claiming 
royalty and at the same timerejecting the use of physi- 
cal force. His royal pretensions were not in themselves 
distasteful to them; backed by a military force, and 
favoured by success, those pretensions would have 
been enthusiastically received. His tranquil life, 
passed in teaching and healing the sick, could not in 
itself excite their hatred. An eloquent teacher, 
gathering disciples round him in Jerusalem and 
offering a new and devout interpretation of the 
Mosaic law, might have aroused a little spite, but 
not the cry of ‘Crucify him!’ They did not object 
to the king, they did not object to the philosopher ; 
but they objected to the king in the garb of the phi- 
losopher. They were offended at what they thought 
the degradation of their great ideal. A king who 
neither had nor cared to have a court or an army; 
a king who could not enforce a command; a king 
who preached and lectured like a scribe, yet in his 
weakness and insignificance could not forget his dig- 
nity, had his royal title often in his mouth, and lec- 
tured with an authority that no scribe assumed ; 
these violent contrasts, this disappointment of their 
theories, this homely parody of their hopes, inspired 
them with an irritation, and at last a malignant dis- 
gust, which it isnot hard to understand.” (Pp. 28,29.) 


The author is struck by three points especially, in 
the design of Christ :— 


‘‘When we contemplate this scheme as a whole, 
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and glance at the execution and results of it, three 
things strike us with astonishment. First, its pro- 
digious originality, if the expression may be used. 
What other man has had the courage or elevation of 
mind to say, ‘I will build up a state by the mere 
force of my will, without help from the kings of the 
world, without taking advantage of any of the se- 
condary causes which unite men together—unity of 
interest or speech, or blood-relationship. I will make 
laws for my state which shall never be repealed, and 
I will defy all the powers of destruction that are at 
work in the world to destroy what I build’? 

“Secondly, we are astonished at the calm confi- 
dence with which the scheme was carried out. The 
reason why statesmen can seldom work on this vast 
scale is that it commonly requires a whole lifetime to 
gain that ascendency over their fellow-men which 
such schemes presuppose. Some of the leading or- 
ganizers of the world have said,‘I will work my 
way to supreme power, and then I will execute 
great plans.’ But Christ overleaped the first stage 
altogether. He did not work his way to royalty, 
but simply said to all men, ‘Iam your king.’ He 
did not struggle forward to a position in which he 
could found a new state, but simply founded it. 

“ Thirdly, we are astonished at the prodigious suc- 
cess of the scheme. It isnot more certain that Christ 
presented himself to men as the founder, legislator, 
and judge of a divine society than it is certain that 
men have accepted him in these characters, that the 
divine society has been founded, that it has lasted 
nearly two thousand years, that it has extended over 
a large and the most highly civilised portion of the 
carth’s surface, and that it continues full of vigour at 
the present day.” (Pp. 41, 42.) 


This chapter, on “ Christ’s Credentials,’”’ is the no- 
blest we have yet encountered. We must be content 
with giving the paragraph in which it issummed up:— 
We be- 


“To sum up the results of this chapter. 
gan by remarking that an astonishing plan met with 
an astonishing success, and we raised the question to 


what instrumentality that success was due. Christ 
announced himself as the Founder and Legislator of 
a new Society, and as the Supreme Judge of men. 
Now by what means did he procure that these im- 
mense pretensions should be allowed? He might 
have done it by sheer power; he might have adopted 
persuasion, and pointed out the merits of the scheme 
and of the legislation he proposed to introduce. But 
he adopted a third plan, which had the effect not 
merely of securing obedience, but of exciting enthu- 
siasm and devotion. He laid men under an immense 
obligation. He convinced them that he was a person 
of altogether transcendent greatness, one who needed 
nothing at their hands, one whom it was impossible 
to benefit by conferring riches, or fame, or dominion 
upon him, and that, being so great, he had devoted 
himself of mere benevolence to their good. He 
showed them that for their sakes he lived a hard and 
laborious life, and exposed himself to the utmost 
malice of powerful men. They saw him hungry, 





though they believed him abie to turn the stones into 
bread; they saw his royal pretensions spurned, 
though they believed that he could in a moment take 
into his hand all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them; they saw his life in danger; they 
saw him at last expire in agonies, though they be- 
lieved that, had he so willed it, no danger could 
harm him, and that had he thrown himself from the 
topmost pinnacle of the temple he would have been 
softly received in the arms of ministering angels. 
Witnessing his sufferings, and convinced by the mi- 
racles they saw him work that they were voluntarily 
endured, men’s hearts were touched, and pity for 
weakness blending strangely with wondering admi- 
ration of unlimited power, an agitation of gratitude, 
sympathy, and astonishment, such as nothing else 
could ever excite, sprang up in them; and when, 
turning from his deeds to his words, they found this 
very self-denial which had guided his own life pre- 
scribed as the principle which should guide theirs, 
gratitude broke forth in joyful obedience, self-denial 
produced self-denial, and the Law and Law-Giver 
together were enshrined in their inmost hearts for 
inseparable veneration.” (Pp. 50, 51.) 

Here is a beautiful conception of faith; faith in 
its initial stage, but as including moral elements :— 

“ Justice is often but a form of pedantry, mercy 
mere easiness of temper, courage a mere firmness of 
physical constitution; but if these virtues are genuine, 


. then they indicate not goodness merely, but goodness 


considerably developed. A man may be potentially 
just or merciful, yet from defect of training he may 
be actually neither. We want a test which shall 
admit all who have it in them to be good whether 
their good qualities be trained or no. Such a test is 
found in faith. He who, when goodness is impres- 
sively put before him, exhibits an instinctive loyalty 
to it, starts forward to take its side, trusts himself to 
it, such a man has faith, and the root of the matter 
is in such aman. He may have habits of vice, but 
the loyal and faithful instinct in him will place him 
above many that practice virtue. He may be rude 
in thought and character, but he will unconsciously 
gravitate towards what is right. Other virtues can 
scarcely thrive without a fine natural organization 
and a happy training. But the most neglected and 
ungifted of men may make a beginning with faith. 
Other virtues want civilisation, a certain amount of 
knowledge, a few books; but in half-brutal counte- 
nances faith will light up a glimmer of nobleness. 
The savage, who can do little else, can wonder and 
worship and enthusiastically obey. He who cannot 
know what is right can know that some one else 
knows, he who has no law may still have a master, 
he who is incapable of justice may be capable of 
fidelity, he who understands little may have his sins 
forgiven because he loves much.”’ (Pp. 66, 67.) 


The following passages compare the pleas for 
toleration in cases of belief and of conduct :— 


“We ought to be just as tolerant of an imperfect 
creed as we are of animperfect practice. Everything 
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which can be urged in excuse for the latter may also 
be pleaded for the former. If the way to Christian 
action is beset by corrupt habits and misleading pas- 
sions, the path to Christian truth is overgrown with 
prejudices and strewn with fallen theories and retten 
systems which hide it from our view. It is quite as 
hard to think rightly as it is to act rightly, or even 
to feel rightly. And as all allow that an error is a 
less culpable thing than a crime or a vicious passion, 
it is monstrous that it should be more severely 
punished ; it is monstrous that Christ who was called 
the friend of publicans and sinners, should be re- 





will be stirred by new feelings, 2 new world will 
be gradually revealed to him, and, more than this, 
a new self within his old self will make its presence 
felt, and a change will pass over him which he will 
feel it most appropriate to call a new birth. This is 
Christ’s scheme stated in its most naked form; we 
shall have abundant opportunities in the sequel of 
expounding it more fully.” 

“ Of these two influences—that of Reason and that 
of Living Example—which would a wise reformer 
reinforce? Christ chose the last. He gathered all 
men into a common relation to himself, and demanded 


presented as the pitiless enemy of bewildered seekers | that each should set him on a pedestal of his heart, 


of truth. How could men have been guilty of such 


giving a lower place to all other objects of worship, 


an inconsistency ? By speaking of what they do not | to father and mother, to husband or wife. In him 


understand. Men, in general, do not understand or 
appreciate the difficulty of finding truth. All men 
must act, and therefore all men learn in some degree 
how difficult it is to act rightly. The consequence is 
that all men can make excuse for those who fail to 
act rightly. But all men are not compelled to make 
an independent search for truth, and those who volun- 
tarily undertake to do so are always few. They ought, 
indeed, to find pity and charity when they fail, for 
their undertaking is full of hazard, and in the course 
of it they are too apt to leave friends and companions 
behind them, and when they succeed they bring back 
glorious spoils for those who remained at home criti- 
cising them. But they cannot expect such charity, 
for the hazards and difficulties of the undertaking 
are known to themselves alone. To the world at 
large it seems quite easy to find truth and inexcusable 
to miss it. And no wonder! For by finding truth 
they mean only learning by rote the maxims cur- 
rent around them.’”’ (Pp. 72, 73.) 


The author is greatly struck with the peremptory 
and universal character of the institution of baptism, 
which he perceives to be made “as indispensable to 
membership, as that spiritual inspiration which is 
membership itself’’ in the new and “Divine Society.” 
The method of this society he considers to be broadly 
distinguished from that of the moral philosophy which 
has often laboured to improve mankind. The whole 
argument of the ninth chapter on this contrast will 
well reward perusal. The subjoined are two passages 
from it :— 

“Philosophers had drawn their pupils from the 
élite of humanity; but Christ finds his material 
among the worst and meanest, for he does not pro- 
|} pose merely to make the good better, but the bad 
| good. And what is his machinery? He says the 
first step towards good dispositions is for a man to 
form a strong personal attachment. Let him first be 
drawn out of himself. Next let the object of that 
attachment be a person of striking and conspicuous 
goodness. ‘To worship such a person will be the 
best exercise in virtue that he can have. Let him 
vow obedience in life and death to such a person; 
let him mix and live with others who have made the 
same vow. He will have ever before his eyes an 
ideal of what he may himself become. His heart 





should the loyalty of all hearts centre, he should be 
their pattern, their Authority, and Judge. Of him 
and his service should no man be ashamed, but to 
those who acknowledged it morality should be an easy 
yoke, and the law of right as spontaneous as the law 
of life; sufferings should be easy to bear, and the 
loss of worldly friends repaired by a new home in 
the bosom of the Christian kingdom; finally, in 
death itself their sleep should be sweet upon whose 
tombstone it could be written, ‘Obdormivit in 
Christo.’”’ (Pp. 98, 101, 102.) 


Having thus far traced, as he considers, the rise of 


the Monarchy of Christ, in his second part, which | 


commences with chapter x., the author professes to 
treat of the legislation by which that Monarchy is 
governed. The Christian philosophy of pleasure is 
strikingly handled in the following passage :— 
“This paradoxical position—that pleasure is neces- 
sary for us, and yet that it is not to be sought; that 
this world is to be renounced, and yet that it is noble 
and glorious—might, if it had been taken up by a 
philosopher, have been regarded as a subtlety which 
it would be impossible to act upon. But as the law 


| laid down by a King and Master of mankind, every 
| word of whom was treasured up and acted out with 


devotion, it has had a surprising influence upon hu- 
man affairs. In the times of the Roman Emperors 
there appeared a sect which distinguished itself by 
the assiduous attention which it bestowed upon the 
bodily wants of mankind. This sect set the first ex- 
ample of a homely practical philanthropy, occupying 
itself with the relief of ordinary human sufferings, 
dispensing food and clothing to the destitute and 
starving. At the same period there appeared a sect 
which was remarkable for the contempt in which it 
held human suffering. Roman magistrates were per- 
plexed to find, when it became necessary to coerce 
this sect by penal inflictions, that bodily pains, tor- 
tures, and death itself were not regarded as evils by 
its members. These two sects appeared to run into 
contrary extremes. The one seemed to carry their 
regard for the body to the borders of effeminacy ; 
the other pushed Stoical apathy almost to madness. 
Yet these two sects were one and the same—the 
Christian Church. And though within that body 
every conceivable corruption has at some time or 
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other sprung up, this tradition has never been long 
lost, and in every age the Christian temper has 
shivered at the touch of Stoic apathy and shuddered 
at that of Epicurean indolence.” (Pp. 118, 119.) 


He shows how little had yet been accomplished 
towards establishing the true brotherhood of man- 
kind, notwithstanding the marvellous achievement 
of the Romans in consolidating so many nations into a 
political unity; without which it is indeed difficult to 
see how the physical and social barriers to the spread- 
ing of Christianity could have been surmounted :— 


“A number of nations which had before waged 
incessant war with one another had been forced into 
a sort of unity. What court-poets call a golden age 
|| had set in. Round the whole shore of the Mediter- 
|| ranean Sea, and northward to the Danube and be- 
|| yond the British Channel, national antipathies had 
been suppressed, and war had ceased, while the lives 
of men were regulated by an admirable code of laws. 
Yet, except to court-poets, this age did not seem 
golden to those who lived init. On the contrary, they 
said it was something worse than an iron age; there 
was no metal from which they could name it. Never 
did men live under such a crushing sense of degra- 
dation, never did they look back with more bitter 
regret, never were the vices that spring out of de- 
spair so rife, never was sensuality cultivated more 
methodically, never did poetry curdle so readily into 
satire, never was genius so much soured by cynicism, 
and never was calumny so abundant or so gross or so 
easily believed. If morality depended on laws, or 
happiness could be measured by comfort, this would 
have been the most glorious era in the past history 








foulest, because a tone or spirit is necessary to mo- 
rality, and self-respect is needful to happiness.’ (Pp. 
132, 133.) 

And now, what followed ?— 


“The city of God, of which the Stoics doubtfully 
and feebly spoke, was now set up before the eyes of 
men. It was no insubstantial city, such as we fancy 
in the clouds, no invisible pattern such as Plato 
thought might be laid up in heaven, but a visible 
corporation whose members met together to eat 
bread and drink wine, and into which they were in- 
itiated by bodily immersion in water. Here the Gen- 
tile met the Jew whom he had been accustomed to 
regard as an enemy of the human race; the Roman 
met the lying Greek Sophist, the Syrian slave, the 
gladiator born beside the Danube. In brotherhood 
they met, the natural birth and kindred of each for- 
gotten, the baptism alone remembered in which they 
had been born again to God and to each other.” 
(P. 136.) 


In the closing pages of this chapter (xii.) the 
question of slavery is ably dealt with. Perhaps the 
whole history may be summed up in this. The 
Gospel was its death-warrant; and execution was 
only delayed until the religion, then infant, was adult, 
and had strength enough to deal the blow. 
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In the thirteenth chapter the author approaches 
that doctrine of enthusiasm, or passionate devotion 
which has been regarded as so peculiarly his own. 
Christianity did not, he says, leave us a code of 
morals, in the ordinary sense :— 


“Instead of giving laws to his Society, he would 
give to every member of it a power of making laws 
for himself. He frequently repeated that to make 
the fruit of a tree good you must put the tree into a 
healthy state, and, slightly altering the illustration, 
that fruit can only be expected from a fruit-tree, not 
from a thistle or thorn. The meaning of this plainly 
is that a man’s actions result from the state of his 
mind ; that if that is healthy they will be right, and 
if not, they will be wrong. Such language was new 
in the mouth of a legislator, but not at all new in 
itself. It was an adoption of the style of philosophy. 
Philosophers had always made it their study to bring 
their minds into a healthy condition, ‘frui emendato 
animo.’ When, however, we inquire what Christ 
considered a healthy condition of the mind to be, we 
| do not find him in agreement with philosophers. The 
| law-making power of which mention has been made, 
| which, raised to predominance, issues in an unerring 
| tact or instinct of right action, was differently con- 
| ceived by him and by them. They placed it in 
| reason, and regarded passion as the antagonistic 
| power which must be controlled and coerced by it. 
| Christ also considers it necessary to control the pas - 

sions, but he places them under the dominion not of 
| reason but of a new and more powerful passion. The 
_ healthy mind of the philosophers is in a composed, 
| tranquil, and impartial state; the healthy mind of 
| Christ is in an elevated and enthusiastic state. Both 





| are exempt from perturbation and unsteadiness, but 
the one by being immovably fixed, the other by 
being always powerfully attracted in one direction.” 
(Pp. 144, 145. See also pp. 253, 254.) 


This enthusiasm was justified by the character of 
the object pypposed to the eyes and hearts of men:— 


‘Did the command to love go forth to those who 
had never seen a human being they could revere ? 
Could his followers turn upon him and say, How can 
we love a creature so degraded, full of vile wants and 
contemptible passions, whose little life is most harm- 
lessly spent when it is an cmpty round of eating and 
sleeping ; a creature destined for the grave and for 
oblivion when his allotted term of fretfulness and 
folly has expired? Of this race Christ himself was a 
member, and to this day is it not the best answer to 
all blasphemers of the species, the best consolation 
when our sense of its degradation is keenest, that a 
human brain was behind his forehead and a human 
heart beating in his breast, and that within the whole 
creation of God nothing more elevated or more attrac- 
tive has yet been found than he? And if it be 
answered that there was in his nature something ex- 
ceptional and peculiar, that humanity must not be 
measured by the stature of Christ, let us remember 
that it was precisely thus that he wished it to be 





measured, delighting to call himself the Son of Man, 
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| | 
delighting to call the meanest of mankind his bro- | 


thers. If some human beings are abject and con- 


temptible, if it be incredible to us that they can have | 


any high dignity or destiny, do we regard them from 
so great a height as Christ? Are we likely to be 
more pained by their faults and deficiencies than he 
was? Is our standard higher than his? And yet 
he associated by preference with these meanest of the 
race; no contempt for them did he ever express, 
no suspicion that they might be less dear than the 
best and wisest to the common Father, no doubt that 
they were naturally capable of rising to a moral 
elevation like his own. There is nothing of which a 
man may be prouder than of this; it is the most 
hopeful and redeeming fact in histoxy ; it is precisely 
what was wanting to raise the love of man as man 
toenthusiasm. An eternal glory has been shed upon 
the human race by the love Christ bore to it. And 
it was because the Edict of Universal Love went 
forth to men whose hearts were in no cynical mood, 
but possessed with a spirit of devotion to a man, that 
words which at any other time, however grandly 
they might sound, would have been but words, pene- 
trated so deeply, and along with the law of love the 
power of love was given. Therefore also the first 
Christians were enabled to dispense with philosophi- 
cal phrases, and instead of saying that they loved the 
ideal of man in man, could simply say and feel that 
they loved Christ in every man. 

“We have here the very kernel of the Christian 
moral scheme.” 

“Few of us sympathise originally and directly 
with this devotion ; few of us can perceive in human 
nature itself any merit sufficient to evoke it. But it 
is not so hard to love and venerate him who felt it. 
So vast a passion of love, a devotion so comprehen- 
sive, elevated, deliberate and profound, has not else- 
where been in any degree approached save by some 
of his imitators. And as love provokes love, many 
have found it possible to conceive for Christ an attach- 
ment the closeness of which no words can describe, 
a veneration so possessing and absorbing the man 
within them, that they have said, ‘I live no more, 
but Christ lives in me.’ Now such a feeling carries 
with it of necessity the feeling of love for all human 
beings. It matters no longer what quality men may 
exhibit; amiable or unamiable, as the brothers of 
Christ, as belonging to his sacred and consecrated 
kind, as the objects of his love in life and death, they 
must be dear to all to whom he is dear. And those 


stand his life must begin by thinking of the whole 


race of man, and of each member of the race, with | 


awful reverence and hope.” (Pp. 164—167.) 


The consequence has been a product altogether 
new in the world: that of holiness, exhibited in the 
human life and character :— 


“ But that Christ’s method, when rightly applied, 
is really of mighty force may be shown by an argu- 
ment which the severest censor of Christians will 
hardly refuse to admit. Compare the ancient with 





| does it become the main spring of action. 
who would for a moment know his heart and under- | 





the modern world; ‘ Isook on this picture and on that.’ 
One broad distinction in the characters of men forces 
itself into prominence. Among all the men of the’ 
ancient heathen world there were scarcely one or two 


| to whom we might venture to apply the epithet 


‘holy.’ In other words, there were not more than 
one or two, if any, who besides being virtuous in 
their actions were possessed with an unaffected en- 
thusiasm of goodness, and besides abstaining from 
vice regarded even a vicious thought with horror. 
Probably no one will deny that in Christian countries 
this higher-toned goodness, which we call holiness, 
has existed. Few will maintain that it has been ex- 
ceedingly rare. Perhaps the truth is, that there has 
scarcely been a town in any Christian country since 
the time of Christ where a century has passed with- 
out exhibiting a character of such elevation that his 
mere presence has shamed the bad and made the 
good better, and has been felt at times like the pre- 
sence of God Himself. And if this be so, has Christ 
failed ? or can Christianity die ?” 
“ His biography may be summed up in the words, 
‘he went about doing good;’ his wise words were || 
secondary to his beneficial deeds; the latter were not | | 
introductory to the former, but the former grew oc- || 
casionally, and, as it were, accidentally out of the 
latter. The explanation of this is that Christ merely 
reduced to practice his own principle. His morality || 
required that the welfare and happiness of others 
should not merely be remembered as a restraint upon 
action, but should be made the principal motive of 
action, and what he preached in words he preached 
still more impressively and zealously in deeds. He 
set the first and greatest example of a life wholly 
governed and guided by the passion of humanity. 
The very scheme and plan of his life differed from 
that of other men. He had no personal prospects, 
no fortune to push, no ambitions. A good man before 
had been understood to be one who in pursuit of his 
own personal happiness is careful to consider also the 
happiness of those around him, declines all prospe- 
rity gained at their expense, employs his leisure in 
relieving some of their wants, and who, lastly, in 
some extreme need or danger of those connected 
with him, his relations or his cpuntry, consents to 
sacrifice his own life or welfare to theirs. In this 
scheme of life humanity in its rudimentary forms of 
family feeling or patriotism enters as a restraining 
or regulating principle; only in the extreme case 
What 
with other good men was the extreme case, with 
Christ was the rule. In many countries and at 
many different times the lives of heroes had been 
offered up on the altar of filial or parental or patriotic 
love. <A great impulse had overmastered them; per- 
sonal interests, the love of life and of the pleasures 
of life, had yielded to a higher motive ; the names of 
those who had made the great oblation had been held 
in honour by succeeding ages, the place where it was 
made pointed out, the circumstances of it proudly 
recounted. Such a sacrifice, the crowning act of 
human goodness when it rises above itself, was made 
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by Christ, not in some moment of elevation, not in 
some extreme emergency, but Aabitually ; thisis meant 
when it is said, he went about doing good, nor was 
the sacrifice made for relative or friend or country, 
but for all everywhere who bear the name of man.” 
(Pp. 171, 187—189.) 


The author's view of the law of philanthropy, and 
of the adaptations which it acquires from the cir- 
cumstances of modern society, is to be found in chap. 
xvii., which will not bear being represented by ex- 
tracts, and in chaps. xix.—xxiii. 

The subject of Authority, and its place in regulat- 
ing the moral action of the world, has not been 
evaded. The broad and distinct general proposition 
with regard to its weight, which is contained in the 
following extract, will tempt many readers to wish 
for a fuller development :— 


“‘ Preaching is moral suasion delivered formally at 
stated intervals. In good education there is an equal 
amount of moral suasion, delivered far more impres- 
sively because delivered to individuals and at the 
moment when the need arises, while besides moral 
suasion other instruments are employed. Of these 
|| the principal is Authority, a most potent and indis- 
|| pensable agent. We have traced above the pro- 
|| cess by which mankind were ripened for the recep- 

tion of Christianity. For many ages peremptory 
laws were imposed upon different nations and enforced 
by a machinery of punishment. During these ages, 
out of the whole number of persons who obeyed these 
| laws very few either knew or inquired why they had 
been imposed. But all the time these nations were 
forming habits of action which gradually became so 
familiar to them that the nations who wanted similar 
habits became to them objects of contempt and dis- 
gust as savages. At last the time came when the 
| hidden principle of all law was revealed and Chris- 

tian humanity became the self-legislating life of 
| mankind. ‘Thus did the Law bring men to Christ. 
| Now what the Law did for the race the schoolmaster 
| does for the individual. He imposes rules, assigning 
| a penalty for disobedience. Under this rule the 
pupil grows up, until order, punctuality, industry, 
| justice and mercy to his school-fellows become the 
| habits of his lifé. Then when the time comes, the 
| strict rule relaxes, the pupil is taken into the master’s 
| confidence, his obedience becomes reasonable, a living 
| morality.” (Pp. 219, 220.) 
The law of the Christian sabbath is also touched, 
| too briefly for our desires, in p. 222; as is that com- 
mutation of “ personal service in the cause of hu- 
| manity”’ (p. 224) for money payments, often none of 
| the most copious, to which the modern arrangement 
| of working by societies, in many respects excellent, 
| and apparently indispensable at the present day, yet 
cannot but afford an unhappy facility. 

The depth of the mercy of Christ to women who 
have compromised their own peculiar glory, is exhi- 
bited in discussing two incidents which, says the 
author, may be seen as specimens of Christ’s redeem- 
ing power. 

















And here we come upon that great | 


issue, which ought in truth to be used as a touchstone 
of all religions and of all states of society, their effect 
upon the character and social position of Woman :— 

“The female sex, in which antiquity saw nothing 
but inferiority, which Plato considered intended to 
do the same things as the male, only not so well, was 
understood for the first time by Christ. His treat- 
ment brought out its characteristics, its superiorities, 
its peculiar power of gratitude and self-devotion. 
That woman who dried with her hair the feet she 
had bathed in grateful tears has raised her whole 
sex toa higher level. But we are concerned with her 
not merely as a woman, but as a fallen woman. And 
it is when we consider her as such that the prodi- 
gious force and originality of Christ’s mercy makes 
itself felt. For it is probably in the case of this par- 
ticular vice that justice ripens the slowest and the 
seldomest into mercy. Most persons in whom the 
moral sense is very strong are, as we have said, mer- 
ciful; mercy is in general a measure of the higher 
degrees of keenness in the moral sense. But there 
is a limit beyond which it seems almost impossible for 
mercy, properly so called, to subsist. There are cer- 
tain vices which seem to indicate a criminality so 
engrained or at least so inveterate, that mercy is, as 
it were, choked in the deadly atmosphere that sur- 
rounds them, and dies for want of that hope upon 
which alone it can live. Vices that are incorrigible 
are not proper objects of mercy, and there are some 
vices which virtuous people are found particularly 
ready to pronounce incorrigible. Few brave men 
have any pity to spare for a confirmed coward. And 
as’ cowardice seems to him who has the instinct of 
manliness a fatal vice in man as implying an absence 
of the indispensable condition of masculine virtue, so 
does confirmed unchastity in women seem a fatal vice 
to those who reverence womanhood. And therefore 
little mercy for it is felt by those who take a serious 
view of sexual relations. There are multitudes who 
think lightly of it, and therefore feel a good deal of 
compassion for those who suffer at the hands of 
society such a terrible punishment for it. There are 
others who can have mercy on it while they contem- 
plate it, as it were, at a distance and do not realize 
how mortal to the very soul of womanhood is the 
habitual desecration of all the sacraments of love. 
Lastly, there are some who force themselves to have 
mercy on it out of reverence for the example of 
Christ. But of those who see it near, and whose 
moral sense is keen enough to judge of it, the greater 
number pronounce it incurable. We know the piti- 
less cruelty with which virtuous women commonly 
regard it. Why is it that in this one case the female 
sex is more hard-hearted than the male? Probably | 
because in this one case it feels more strongly, as 
might be expected, the heinousness of the offence ; | 
and those men who criticise women for their cruelty | 
to their fallen sisters do not really judge from the | 
advanced stage of mercy, but from the lower stage of | 
insensibility. It is commonly by love itself that | 
men learn the sacredness of love. Yet, though 
Christ never entered the realm of sexual love, this 
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sacredness seems to have been felt by him far more 
deeply than by other men. We have already had 
an opportunity of observing this in the case of the 
woman taken in adultery. He exhibited on that 
occasion a profound delicacy of which there is no 
other example in the ancient world, and which anti- 
cipates and excels all that is noblest in chivalrous 
and finest in modern manners. In his treatment of 
the prostitute, then, how might we expect him to 
act? Not, surely, with the ready tolerance of men, 
which is but laxity; we might expect from him 
rather the severity of women, which is purity. Dis- 
| gust will overpower hir here, ifanywhere. He will 
| Say, ‘Thy sin’s not accidental, buta trade... . ’Tis 
| best that thou diest quickly.’ There is no doubt that 
he was not wanting in severity; the gratitude that 
washed his feet in tears was not inspired by mere 
good-nature. But he found mercy too, where mercy 





commonly fails even in the tender hearts of women. 
And mercy triumphed, where it commonly dies of 
(Pp. 247—249.) 


mere despair.” 


Worthy of special notice is the treatment in pp. 
267-8 of the Pharisees, as what may be called the 
“sepulchre-builders,” with their successors in all 
times: but let us hasten on to the concluding chap- 
ter. Once more he presents to usa glowing picture 
of the Christ of the Gospels:— 


“Once more, how is this enthusiasm kindled? 
All virtues perpetuate themselves in a manner. When 
the pattern is once given it will be printed in a thou- 
sand copies. This enthusiasm, then, was shown to 
men in its most consummate form in Jesus Christ. 
From him it flows as from a fountain. How it was 
kindled in him who knows? ‘The abysmal deeps of 
personality’ hide this secret But since Christ 
showed it to men, it has been found possible for 
'| them to imitate it, and every new imitation, by bring- 
ing the marvel visibly before us, revives the power 
of the original. As a matter of fact the Enthusiasm 
is kindled constantly in new hearts, and though in 


many in which it altogether goes out. At least the 
conception of morality which Christ gave has now 


good who does not in some measure satisfy it. 
“Living examples are, as a general rule, more 
potent than those of which we read in books. And 
it is true that the sight of very humble degrees of 
Christian humanity in action will do more to kindle 
the Enthusiasm, in most cases, than reading the most 
impressive scenes in the life of Christ. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that Christ is the direct source of 
all humanity. It is handed on like the torch from 
' runner to runner in the race of life. Still it not only 
| exists in Christ in a pre-eminent degree, but the cir- 
cumstances of his life and death gave pre-eminent op- 
| portunities of displaying it. The story of his life 
will always remain the one record in which the moral 
| perfection of man stands revealed in its root and its 
unity, the hidden spring made palpably manifest by 
| which the whole machine is moved. And as, in the 








| 


become the universal one, and no man is thought | 





will of God, this unique man was elected to a unique 
sorrow,.and holds as undisputed a sovereignty in 
suffering as in self-devotion, all lesser examples and 
lives will for ever hold a subordinate place, and 
serve chiefly to reflect light on the central and ori- 
ginal Example. In his wounds all humansorrows will 
hide themselves, and all human self-denials support 
themselves against his cross.” (Pp. 321, 322.) 


This passage appears to us without asserting to | 
disclose, and thus to teach more winningly than | 
if it drily asserted, that distinction in kind be- | 
tween the life and character of our Lord, and | 
the lives and characters of other men good and 
great in their measure, which forms at once the most. | 
natural and the most solid ground for the new con- | 
viction of His Deity in minds that have yet to | 
learn the Christian alphabet, and which strengthens. | 
and refreshes that conviction, where it has been from | 
the cradle upwards an original and primal truth. I | 
have omitted the few words which fill the blank: | 
‘it was the will of God to beget no second son like 
Him;” for they seem to deal with things that we | 
know not of, and are ill able to touch. 

Presently the author gives us a solemn and much- | 
needed warning :— 





“The creed which makes human nature richer and 
larger, makes men at the same time capable of pro- | 
founder sins; admitted into a holier sanctuary, they 
are exposed to the temptation of a greater sacrilege ;. | 
awakened to the sense of new obligations, they some- 
times lose their simple respect for the old ones; 
saints that have resisted the subtlest temptations 
sometimes begin again, as it were, by yielding with- | 
out a struggle to the coarsest ; hypocrisy has become 
tenfold more ingenious and bettcr supplied with dis- | 
guises; in short human nature has inevitably de- 
veloped downwards as well as upwards, and if the | 
Christian ages be compared with those of heathenism | 
they are found worse as well as better, and it is pos- | 
sible to make it a question whether mankind has 


few it burns brightly, yet perhaps there are not very | gained on the whole.” (P. 326.) 


Yet I venture to record dissent from the conclud- 
ing words. No doubt wickedness is more wicked | 
now, as well as goodness holier and higher, than it | 
was in ante-Christian times. But surely the ques- | 
tion, whether “ mankind has gained on the whole?” | 
is one that we may regard as carried by the airs of | 
heaven out of the ocean of argument into the haven, | 
for us at least, of admitted truth. It is enough to 
appeal to social changes of a palpable character and 
of the broadest range. Take for instance the up- | 
lifted idea and state of woman; the second, and we 
may trust final, triumph, now all but accomplished, 
of the Gospel over slavery in its modern and most 
insidious form; the general retirement of social in- 
famies into the shade; the acknowledgment of the 
obligation to provide systematically for the sick, the 
sorrowing, and the very poor; the creation and visible 
growth of some idea of right as between nations, 
however separated; the acknowledgment of peace, 
and not war, as the natural and normal state of man; 





















































| 


\| the contrasts of fortune and even of character. 
'| These are some of the changes, effected by Chri:- 
| tianity in the very same regions, and among the 
| same races, and now become part of the patrimony 
| of civilisation, which appear to be in themselves 


|| is borne in mind that all this ground has been made 
|| good at a time when, through the wider prevalence 
|| of a quickened intelligence, a far more extended 
|| scope and range than the old world ever knew have 

| been given to those temptations to selfishness and 
|| sin (in every form except that of violence), which 
|| beset on the right hand and on the left the path of 

| every human pilgrim as he travels towards his home. 


|| exhibits to us the Church of Christ standing in the 
|| midst of the triumphs, of which it has been the 


_ organ:— 


| there,—that the most daring of all speculative dreams, 


'| municipal law a legal and judicial equality on behalf 
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the endeavour, not always unsuccessful, to create by 


of all members of the communivy, in despite of all 


decisive. And if they are in themselves decisive, 
the force of the decision is much enhanced, when it 


Finally: it is in no narrow spirit that the author 


accomplished, attracting little attention. Who can | 
describe that which unites men? Who has entered | 
into-the formation of speech which is the symbol of 
their union? Who can describe exhaustively the | 
origin of civil society ? He who can do these things 
can explain the origin of the Christian Church. For 
others it must be enough to say, ‘the Holy Ghost fell 
on those that believed.’ No man saw the building of 
the New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded together, 
the unfinished walls and unpaved streets; no man 
heard the clink of trowel and pickaxe; it descended 
out of heaven from God.” (Pp. 327, 329, 330.) 


With this noble specimen of the author's elo- 
quence, the volume closes. I have already spoken of 
the method it pursues with reference to its main 
object, the exhibition of the august, though simple 
figure of our Lord in His Life and Work. Next to 
this in power, is his conception of the institution, to 
which the prosecution of that work from the day of 





“ The triumph of the Christian Church is that it is | 


|| instead of being found impracticable, has been car- | 
|| ried into effect, and, when carried into effect, instead 





| of being confined to a few select spirits, has spread 
| itself over a vast space of the earth’s surface, and, 
| when thus diffused, instead of giving place after an 
|| age or two to something more adapted to a later 
| end of two thousand years, instead of lingering as a 
| the past, still displays vigour and a capacity of ad- 
| transformations it undergoes, remains visibly the 


|| same thing and inspired by its Founder’s universal 
|, and unquenchable spirit.” 


|| fail us altogether. 
|| All such terms are inadequate. Originality and con- 


| The creative effort which produce that against which, 


i it is said, the gates of hell shall not prevail, cannot 
|| be analyzed. No architects’ designs were furnished 


|| for the Universal Commonwealth. If in the works 


| they were implicitly present in the manifold yet single 





time, has endured for two thousand years, and, at the 
mere wreck spared by the tolerance of ihe lovers of 


justing itself to new conditions, and lastly, in all the 


“The achievement of Christ, in founding by his 
single will and power a structure so durable and so 
universal, is like no other achievement which history 
records. ‘The masterpieces of the men of action are 
coarse and common in comparison with it, and the 
masterpieces of speculation flimsy and insubstantial. 
When we speak of it the commonplaces of admiration 
Shall we speak of the originality 
of the design, of the skill displayed in the execution ? 


triving skill operated indee1, but, as it were, implicitly. 


for the New Jerusalem, no committee drew up rules 


of Nature we can trace the indications of cal- 
culation, of a struggle with difficulties, of precaution, 
of ingenuity, then in Christ’s work it may be that 
the same indications occur. But these inferior and 
secondary powers were not consciously exercised ; 


creative act. ‘The inconceivable work was done in 
calmness; before the eyes of men it was noiselessly 


Pentecost onward was committed, and by which the 


| most ethereal and sublime speculation ever opened 


to the flight of the imagination, was reduced to a 


| body of fact without rival in human experience. 


Nor should the reader pass unnoticed the broad and 
masculine grasp with which this work handles the 
subject of Christian morality both personal and social. 
And it is doubtless needful that popular theology, 
which like everything else tends to settle down into 
mere formulas, should thus be shaken up from time 
to time, and measured and adjusted by its eternal 
standards: that we may come at least nearer to a 
sense how truly the treasure is divine which is 
lodged unworthily in us poor earthen vessels: how 
the dispensation provided for us in Christ our Lord, 
without in the least pretending to solve off-hand all 


' the problems that surround and perplex our state, 
yet is thoroughly adapted to all our capacities as well 


as all our practical and present needs : how lofty it is, 
and yet how lowly, how sublime and yet how solid, 
with its head in the highest heavens, and with its | 
feet upon the solid earth. | 

I must not close without wishing the author well 
in what remains unaccomplished of his work. What 
and how much that is the public is unaware; and in 
what manner he will acquit himself we can only 
augur from the powerful specimen of his handiwork 
which is already before us. It is to be hoped that 
the consciousness of his strength will not lead him to 
attempt too much. To trace historically and philo- 
sophically the construction of the Christian system in 
institutions and in doctrines, would be the work not 
(so to speak) of stolen leisure, but of a life, and would 
require not less of reverence than of courage, of cau- 
tion than of comprehension. Let us, however, leave 
to the exercise of his freedom one whom we have 
already thanked for his use of it. To him, or to any 
of us, it will be a great calamity should he in such a 
matter be misled. But what has here been written, 
if it could be supposed to have a value, is not a re- 
taining fee: it is simply a record of service done, and 
of gratitude gallantly and fairly earned. 
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A WORKING MAN’S COURTSHIP. 


COMMUNICATED BY 


.. 
Ricuarp Himes, Carpenter, to Harntet WILts, 
Nursemaid. 

Dear Miss,—I hope you will excuse this cor- 
respondence, and asking whether you was in time on 
Sunday evening, not wishing there should be any 
words on my account. Was very sorry I kept you 


speaking so long in the street, but did not think it | 
Dear Miss, our feelings do not | 
always let us know the way time passes, but I am going | 


was so nigh nine. 


to purchase a watch, being in good work as a 
carpenter. I must now conclude this letter, hoping 
to see you again, dear Miss, and am 
Your humble servant and true friend, 
Ricup. Himes. 
Il. 
Harrier Wits to Ricuarp Himes. 

Mr. Ricuarp Hrves,—It was a great pleasure to 
me to receive your letter, and there was no words. 
I could not make time to write sooner, but I should 
not have minded if there had. You must not put 
Miss outside your letters, as mistress does not approve 
of it. 
you did, we have all our feelings. Master Reginald 
is a very troublesome boy, so I must leave off, and 
remaining your well-wisher and sincere friend, 

Harriet WILLs. 
Il. 

Dear Harriet,—I hope you will excuse this 
liberty, and as to Mrs. Martin not approving of your 
being directed Miss outside, I shall put another 
envellop inside and direct Miss on that. My dear 
Harriet, I must now say that I cannot help liking 
you very much indeed, and humbly hope our feelings 
may be mutual in reciprocation. You are visionary 
before me all day at the shop, and if you would let 
me know your next Monday out we might spend the 
day, if agreeable. Dear Miss, I often wonder if you 
know in your own heart what the life of a working 
man is, having understood your father was a farmer. 
There is four families besides me in our house, and 
this morning I overslept, and Oram called out to me 
at past eight to know if I was ever going to get up 
any more, but I could not tell him I laid awake 
thinking about your beauty. My dear Harriet, if 
you would be so generous as to keep company, it 
would be the greatest happiness since I was born, 
| and I hope God will bless you. If this comes rather 
sudden you must lay it to my being so awkward and 
loving you so much. My wages are very good. I 
| must now conclude this long letter, and am, dear 
| Miss, 

Your sincere friend and Constant Lover, 
Ricup. Himes. 
IV. 
My Dear Miss,—Perhaps you will be surprised 
| at this letter when I sent one to you last night, but 


I did not think it was so late any more than | 


MATTHEW BROWNE. 


| I could not sleep for thinking perhaps I had done 
| wrong. Dear Harrict, if you should think I have 
| made too free, would you take time to consider, and 
perhaps you might let me see you again, even if you 
will not give your consent to keeping company. I 
hope your father, and mother, and relations are all 
well, and am, hoping we may meet in heaven, dear 
Miss, 
Your humble friend and Constant Lover, 


Ricup. Himes. 
v 


Dear Ricuarp,—I hope you will not consider me 
affected on receiving your affable letters, when they 
| made me shed tears so as I felt quite hysterical for 
| the time, and almost forgot what I was doing when 
I washed the children. My dear Richard, I felt as 
if I could never leave off brushing Miss Alicia’s hair, 
if you can understand me, I was excited to that 
| degree because it was so unexpected. Being such, 
you will not expect me to write a long letter, but I 
| feel very happy to think you should look at it ina 
| religious spizit, and look forward to that heavenly 
Shore where Friends shall Meet to Part no More. I 
} am going to write to my mother to tell her I am 
going to walk out with a gentleman next Sunday fer 
the first time, not reckoning the other times, because 
you did not tell me plain you considered it was keep- 

ing company. 

So am your affectionate Friend, 
Harriet WILLs. 
VI. 

Dear Dicx,—It was with feelings of regret as 
your uncle, that I heard of your having tied yourself 
to a young female in service, and I think if you must 
go and get married early and damage your prospects 
when you might be a master carpenter if you liked, || 
you ought to have looked a little higher. But my || 
advice to you is not to get married at all. What do || 
you want with women? You do not know their dis- 
positions as well as I do :— 

“ What is lighter than a feather ? 

The dust, my friend, in summer weather : 

What is lighter than the dust, I pray? 

The wind that blows it quite away: 

But the lightness of a woman’s mind, 

Is lighter than feather, dust, or wind.” 
There was your aunt Susanna laughing and crying all 
ina minute: first, she cried because your uncle Robert 
beat her, and then she laughed at the baby—they 
are so uncertain, nobody knows where to have them. 
I always used to think you of.a sober, steady dispo- 
sition, not likely to be carried off your feet by a 
kitchen-maid, or whatever she is. I recommend you 
to think better of it, and get out of your bargain if 
youcan. Perhaps then I may see what I can do for 
you in the way of setting you up in business. 

I am, dear Dick, 
Your affectionate uncle, 





Cuas. Hues. 
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Vil. 


My pear Hanrrret,—I have thought of nothing 
else ever since we was at Rosherville, and I cannot 
help taking up my pen to send you these few lines 
to let you know how happy I am, considering it may 
be nearly a week before we meet. ‘ Parting is such 
sweet sorrow, I could say good-bye till to-morrow.” 
I thought I never had such nice ham, but I did not 
eat all the gooseberries you made me carry, and sat 
down upon what was left, so I spoiled the look of the 
tail of my best coat. But what is that, compared 
with our pleasure ? 

My dear Harriet, in the midst of life we are in 
death. Oram’s wife was confined eleven days ago, and 
yesterday morning, as Mrs. Collis was comirg down- 
stairs past her room, she found the door was locked 
inside, and heard the most fearful groaning, which 
caused her to burst in the door, and there she beheld 
a destructive and awful spectacle. Mrs. Oram had 
almost severed her head from her body, and lay on 
the bed weltering in her gore, with one of Oram’s 
razers laying on the floor beside her. I am sure 


this will be very hurtful to your feelings, as it was | 


to mine. It was only a week ago as she tried to 
make away with the infant, jobbing at it with the 
snuffers. The doctor says she was mad, and it was 
purple fever, but she looks quite her own colour and 
makes a neat corpse. If such a thing was to tran- 
spire at your governor’s, how different things would 
be, with such a lot of rooms, and so many servants, 
and only one family in the house, instead of four as 
there is here. My dear Harriet, as your constant 
lover and husband that is to be, it is not my wish to 
intrude upon your affectionate bosom with politics, 
knowing the timidity of your sex; but Government 
ought to do something for the working class, when 
we are forced to reside in this manner. I must now 
leave off, and am, my dear H., your most affectionate 
and devoted lover, 
RicHarp. 

P.S.—I have composed some lines which you 
might like to see, because you told me you was fond 
of poetry, as most females are. There is only one 
verse of it :— 

Away with your fanciful tales of the east, 
That orange and roses spring up in each grove, 


But however delightful these feelings may be, 
There’s none like the joy on the first kiss of love. 


VIII. 

My prar Ricnarp,—It was very kind of you to 
write, but I wish you would not put anything 
about Rosherville nor yet about kissing into your 
letters, because I might drop it about the floor, and 
mistress is so very strict. I suppose it is being a 
counsellor’s wife, and their having to prosecute so 
many people for doing wrong makes a counsellor 
very severe in his opinions though jocular. 

When I came to that part of your tove-leties 
where you tell me about Mrs. Oram, I was that 
shocked I thought I must let the baby roll off my 
lap, my very hair stood on end, and my limbs shook 
so, I was all in a cold prespiration. But I hope 








somebody is doing for Oram, because he must be 
very hard put to it without a wife, and what is to 
become of the infant offspring. So with my affec- 
tionate love, 
I am, dear Richard, your never-ceasing 
Harriet. 

P.S.—I do not understand politics, but I do hope 
when we get married you will not think of a model 
lodging-house for a residence. Suppose there was 
to be a fire, and I should never feel myself comfort- 
able and happy as your wife, dear Richard, in being 
mashed up with so many other people. Lodger is 
lodger, but lodgers upon lodgers, all lodging, as you 
might say, is unnatural. I read in the Journal 
about a clergyman as used to marry a score of couples 
at a time, all higgley-piggledy, across and about, 
any how, and when the women used to complain 
that they had got their wrong husbands, he used to 
say they must sort themselves, and that puts me in 
mind of a lodging-house. I should not feel exactly 
as if I was married to a good many people, but I 
should feel as if I wanted sorting, and how master 
can live in chambers, and keep his head is what 
puzzles me. I had to go there once, and there was 
fifty names on the door. I should call it a menag- 
gerie, and so I should a lodging-house. But a fire 
is the worst to think of. 


IX. 


My pear Harriet,—I will not say any more 
about kissing, if you do not approve of it, but I do 
not think any one would object, you are so timid. My 
dear Harriet, you and me are of a mind about model 
lodging-houses as they call them, and when we are 
married, we will be more select and keep ourselves 
to ourselves. I think Government ought to do 
something for the working-class, if you will over- 
look my politics again, and I do not see that we 
ought to be forced to reside in apartments, much 
more lodging-houses; but there is a thing or two 
where the working-class has the better of the upper- 
crusts. When a working-man gets married, he is 
not obliged to go and put it in a newspaper for every- 
body to know he has got the girl of his heart, and 
only his friends hear of it, which keeps it more select. 
Why should you want your governor’s wife not to 
read about kissing in my letters. Ask yourself that, 
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my dear Harriet, and then consider how hard it | 


must be for the upper-crusts to be obliged to go and 
advertise everything. It is quite bad enough for 
them to be obliged to go and begin their married 
lives at all sorts of places that are not their homes, 
and never will be, so as their honeymoon is a piece 
broke off their lives, as you may say, and never joins 
on. Look, my dear girl, at Jelks, the contractor; 
why, as soon as he was married, he set off with his 
lady for the Alps. He must have lived ata hundred 
places going there and back, and now he calls his 
house at Hyde-park Corner a home. My dear Har- 
riet, I think the working-class could tell the upper- 
crusts a few things ; only they have no observation, 
or else the birds might learn them better. 


Alps is | 





| 
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Alps, and worth going to see, according to the Pano- 
rama, but home is home, be it ever so homely, and 
my home shall be where I take my dear girl to when 
we are married. I am, my dear Harriet, your con- 
stant lover and most affectionate intended, 
RIcHARD. 

P.S.—Looking over this to see if there was any 
mistakes, I see I have said kissing twice over, but I 
humbly ask your pardon; and I will try and not do 
it again, only I think I ought to send this. 


x 
My pear Harriet,—Your angelic letter was 
better than a feast to me, now I am in such trouble; 


but it was not better than your not being ashamed to | 
walk out with me on a fine day like last Sunday, | 
But | 
you need not go and think I am so poor as that | 


when my hat was so bad, and my boots too. 


comes to; it is only because I have lent my ready 
cash now and then to Oram, and perhaps here and 
there one, that was let in along with me, when the 
governor failed so sudden. I have got a little nest- 
egg in the bank all the same, against our setting up 
for ourselves. 

My dear Harriet, I must now speak to you about 
Oram. I know what you have got on your mind 
about him, and the reason you do not like me to 
associate with him at all. You have got it into your 
inmost bosom that he drove his wife into purple 
fever and made her cut her throat. Now, what I 
say, my dear Harriet, is, let that fly stick on the wall 
for a bit, and nobody knows anything about it. But 
you see so many upper-crusts and their ways, that 
you do not consider how different a working-man is. 
It is all very well to say I ought to associate with 
this party, and not to associate with that party, but 
a working-man can no more choose all his society 
than he can choose his skin. Oram and me, and 
worse than Oram, let him be as bad as you like, get 
put to the same job in the same shop, or perhaps in 


the same house that the governor is finishing up at | 
Forest Hill, where you looked at me the other | 


morning as you went by in the carriage, and what 
am I to do? We must chum together even if I 
knew he was a convict got loose, unless I chose to go 
and turn king’s evidence. Oram is not the man you 
take him for, my dear Harriet. Since the governor 
failed, there is three of us on tramp, as you 
may call it. We go out early in the morning, 
scouring the country, and wherever we see houses or 
places going on we go and ask for a job, and some- 
times we get it and sometimes we get nothing. Now 
this sort of thing tries a man, so as you see the stuff he 
is made of, and if I find Oram is like a brother, and 
stands it well, what am I to do, let alone thinking ? 
You can tell me your opinions and sentiments on 
Sunday. My dear Harriet, I feel to love you more 
than ever; perhaps it is being in trouble, and per- 
haps it is because our love is of the right sort. SoI 
remain 
Your most affectionate Friend and Lover, 
RIcHARD. 








XI. 

My pgar Ricwarp,—As this is your birthday I 
enclose you a poetry card, which I hope you will 
like, as it expresses my feelings very much, and I 
hope you will be quite well by Sunday, dear Richard. 
I must now tell you something to make you laugh, 
because it will cheer you up a bit, when you are not 
well. Master is rather a jocular gentleman, and he | 
happened to go into the room while mistress was | 
asking questions of a young person that had come | 
for the housemaid’s place. Master believes in telling 
people’s characters by their bumps, and this young 
person had a very little bonnet on. So master 
begged her pardon, and asked her leave to look at 
her head, very polite indeed, and he begun, and 
mistress almost laughed, because he is so jocular in 
his way. But the young person stuck up her back, 
and said, ‘ Ah, Sir, you needn’t look, I never had 


| nothing in my head since I was born, and I always 


use the toothcomb.”” Dear Richard, did you ever 
hear of such ignorance? I heard it all, because I 
happened to be at the further end of the room doing 
something to the baby that mistress wanted to see | 
me do with her own eyes, when in comes this young 
person. Hoping this will amuse you, I now con- | 


clude, remaining, dear Richard, 
Your affectionate intended, 
HArRIeErT. 
P.S.—I wish you many happy re turns of the day. 


XII. : 

My pear Harrier,—I thought you would be | 
pleased a little to know that I am better, but as I | 
shall not be quite fit to come out next Sunday, we | 
expect you. Oram’s sister will be here, and you | 
might get out in the afternoon early for once. The | 
sight of you will do me more good than all the 
doctor’s stuff. 

My dear Harriet, you are more religious than I 
am, and I thought, perhaps you might explain some- 
thing to me if I told you of it. When I was at my 
worst, the clergyman at the Puseyite church came to 
see me, and he seemed a decent sort of man for a 
clergyman, but rather soft soapy as you may say; 
and he kept on telling me that I was a working- 
man, and about the station to which I was called, 
and it was a very honourable station, and the like of 
that. Now there is Barrett the contractor, was 
once a working stonemason, and what I want to 
know is, was he wrong to turn master mason and 
then turn contractor, with hundreds of thousands 
in his pockets. If the Almighty made Barrett 
a working-man, and that was his station, what 
right had he to leave it and go and be a rich man? 
Of course I know we ought all to do whateyer work 
we undertake to do, and pay our debts, and behave 
ourselves, and not go fretting for more than we can || 
get when we have done our best, and all that. But 
why should people go talking to working-men about || 
their stations, any more than to other people? My 
dear Harriet, as this is not exactly politics, I thought 
you might explain it when you came on Sunday, if 
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you had time to think it over between now and 
then. My dear Harriet, I am keeping myself up in 
these dull times by the thought of our getting mar- 
ried, though it will not be so soon as we expected. 
I have always got your face in my mind’s eye, as 


|| Shakespeare says, and I get fonder and fonder of you 


avery minute. Remaining, my dear Harriet, 
Your constant and most affectionate lover, 
RicwHarp. 


P.S.—My dear girl, I will cap your anecdote about 
the bumps with one about voilets. I met my uncle 
Charles, who is a huntsman, a professional, in town 
last Wednesday, and told him I should like some 
voilets when the spring come round, meaning for you, 
my dear. But he begun to swear oaths that I could 
not repeat to one of your sex, and said voilets was 
the nastiest things the Almighty ever made, because 
when the fox crossed a bed of such in breaking 
through a hedge, the hounds lost the tract. My 





dear H., this is not exactly ignorance, but it shows 
the variety and contrairiness there is in different 
opinions of the same thing. 


XIII. 
(ANonyYMovs.) 

Miss Wirts,—It is with feelings of compassion, 
and from a sense of duty as a fellow-creature of 
the same flesh and blood, that I take up my pen to 
inform you your young man has been beheld with 
my own eyes walking out with another female. 
May you be led to support this trial with the resig- 
nation of a true Christian is the desire of your well- 
wisher, 

A Frienp To Virtue. 


P.S.—From one who has had experience of the de- 
ceitfulness of men, therefore you may depend on this 
letter. 

(To be continued.) 





PART OF A LIFE. 


(Continued from p. 108.) . 


My own grief was lost sight of in my father’s. He 
had lost his wife at my birth, and his sister had 
grown to be almost a part of him. At first I could 
not comfort him, but after a while he clung to me. 

I wrote at once to Martin. I said, although all was 
over, still I could not leave my dear father alone in 
his sorrow. Some days later than I expected to 
receive it, a letter came at last. 

But it was not from Martin. It was from Miss 
Donald. Martin had been ill, she said, but he was 
much better now; he had asked her to write. He 
did not like me to return home alone. If I thought 
I could leave my father in a fortnight’s time, she 
herself would travel to Rome and fetch me. 

Martin ill. For a moment my love came back, 
and I felt as if nothing could keep me from him. I 
read the letter again, and the old anger and jealousy 
of his cousin’s influence rose up. 

“He is much better, she says; then why not 
write himself, when he knows I am in such sorrow ? 
Why is this woman for ever to thrust herself be- 
tween us? She to come and fetch me away from 
my darling father! No; I will not even answer her 
letter.” I threw it from me in anger, and then a 
shocked, ashamed feeling stole over me. 

So near what had been the presence of death, it 
seemed awful to harbour trivial thoughts. 

I crept quietly to the room where Aunt Hester 
had died. She had been buried some days already. 
Sweet and peaceful as she had looked, I longed to 
call her back. For the first time I realised what 
those few words spoken on my marriage eve had 
hinted—that I had grown up beside one who would 
have been a second mother, a better self to me, if 
my petulance and self-will had not overawed her 


timid quiet nature. 





I knelt beside the bed and wept bitter hot tears, 
while conscience brought back in a crowd the faults 
I had committed against her. 

“Oh if she were alive to help me now, I would 
tell her all this burning intolerable misery, and she 
would help me to bear it !”’ 

A purer light seemed to shine into my heart. I 
thought I would write once more to Martin. 

I wrote. I described my dear father’s despon- 
dency and the way in which he clung to me. I said 
I could not leave him, and that, therefore, it would 
be useless for Miss Donald to come and fetch me. 

I tried to write calmly—as if Martin’s silence had 
not wounded me—but it seemed to me that it would 
be fulsome, worse than useless, to force expressions 
of affection on a husband whose love for me had so 
quickly grown cold. 

“How can it end ?”’ I said, as I fastened the letter. 
“T am so young—what a life of misery lies before 
me! Ihave my father’s love, at any rate.” 

And I thought that unless he desired me to leave 
him, I would not return to my husband. 

Till now I might as well have been in any quiet 
village as in Rome. I had scarcely been out of 
doors since my arrival; but now I thought it would 
rouse my father, and I asked him to take me about. 

One sultry morning I proposed an excursion to 
the Coliseum. On the way thither I found every- 
thing uninteresting. At last we reached the grand 
awful ruin—the lasting witness of a cruelty that 
nothing can blot out—of a faith whose triumph shall 
last for eternity—but I looked at all with stolid indif- 
ference. Even now a picture of the Coliseum brings 
to me a feeling of intense weariness. 

It seemed as if we should never reach home. 

Our mid-day dinner was ready, but I could not 
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touch it. I said nothing, and pretended to put some- 
thing on my plate. 

My father’s voice, sharp and sudden, roused me 
from a sort of doze. 

“¢ Ulla, child, what is the matter? you are shaking 
all over. What is it, dear ?”’ 

He was standing beside me. He grasped my arm 
to rouse me. By astrong effort I got on my feet, 
and then I fainted. 


“T will not consent; if all the doctors in Europe 
had ordered it, I would still say no.” 

It seemed to me when I opened my eyes that these 
were the first words I had heard since the day when 
I fell asleep at dinner-time. I looked round me. 
The room, the voice, were half strange, half familiar ; 
and then, as I roused fully, I saw that the tall figure 
which now came to the bedside was Miss Donald. 

Such genuine pleasure showed in her face, as she 
met my look of recognition, that I could not shrink 
from her. Very soon I was smiling as she gave me 
the account of her scene with the Italian doctor who 
had insisted on bleeding me. 

“ Bleeding for fever, you know; it is unheard of.” 

* Have I had fever, then?” 

“Yes; you have been very ill, and now you must 
get well as fast as possible.” She smiled at me as 
tenderly as a mother; but she left my bedside, and 
would not let me talk again all day. 

I recovered rapidly, thanks to Miss Donald’s 
nursing; she had arrived a few days after I was 
taken ill, and, my father told me, had during my un- 
consciousness scarcely left me night or day. But 
she would not hear of our remaining in Rome itself 
at such an unhealthy time ; and as soon as I could 
bear the drive, we removed to Terni. 

I felt grateful to Miss Donald, but still I could 
not speak of Martin, it seemed as if his name would 
recall all the old jealous, unloving tempers towards 
her. 

The day after our arrival at Terni, I was sitting 
at the open window looking into the garden, rich in 
brilliant colours. I had been watching a lovely 
little lizard that basked on the stone ledge of the 
baleony when Miss Donald’s voice startled me. 

“Ursula, here is a letter for you; would you like 
to see Martin’s letter?” 1 held out my hand 
eagerly, and then I felt shy and awkward. 

“ He does not know how very ill you have been,” 
she said. “ He is not strong yet, and your father and 
I held counsel, and agreed that it was useless to 
alarm him at such a distance; so now, you little run- 
away, you have only to announce your return.” 

Fortunately she went away, the old dislike was 
rising fast, but I was soon absorbed in Martin’s 
letter. “It was kind and anxious, but it had not a 
word of the passionate tenderness of so lately wedded 
a husband—a husband, too, who had been separated 
from his wife more than a month now. At the end 
he said he hoped soon to see me again. 

A week thus passed away. One day my father 
asked me if I felt strong enough to travel. I was 





weary of my life, and yet I shrank from a return 
to England. I thought I would wait and see 
whether Martin would not come and fetch me. “If 
he really loves me, he will find it impossible to live 
without me.” 

“ Why cannot we stay here?” I asked. 

“T ought to be in England,” he said. “A book 
of mine is printing, and it would be much more con- 
venient to all parties if I were nearer home ; besides, 
my darling, I don’t feel justified in keeping you so 
long away from Martin. Have you any objection | 
to our starting the third day from this ?” | 

“No; Ican be ready;”’ but to myself I said, “IT 
may return, but my husband must show a little 
more warmth, a little more appreciation, before I go | 
back to my slavery.” By this time I had grown to | 
think of him as a tyrant, and to despise myself for | 
my own love for him. 

Miss Donald looked up from her book when my 
father left me. 

“Shall you have a letter for our messenger when 
he comes, Ursula ?” 

“No, thank you ”* I began to watch my 
lizard again; how happy he was in the sunshine; 
and then I wondered what became of him in the 
winter. Something in the thought vexed me; it 
seemed as if I too should go into a sudden winter of 
petty sorrow and jealousy when I left sunny Italy. 

I turned abruptly from the window and met Miss 
Donald’s searching eyes. “My dear child”—she 
spoke so tenderly that I was forced to listen—“ why 
don’t you write to Martin? I gave him news of you, 
but what interest can he find in my letters? Think 
how long he has been left alone, and how he misses 
you.” 

* Oh, not so much, I think.” If I had not owed 
her so much for her late devotions, I must have told 
her she was making a great mistake. 

“ Ah, Ursula, even at the risk of making you 
angry, I must tell you, you have not yet learned the 
value of your husband.” 

“T do not think we were speaking of his value,”— 
my cheeks flushed red,—“ that is a subject I could 
not discuss with any one. I said I don’t think he 
misses me. My father prizes me. You see he does.” 
I half smiled, and Miss Donald looked severely at 
me. 

*T know best how he missed yo when he came 
back to his home and found it deserted ; but it may 
be that you are right now, Ursula: your coldness— 
for you never so much as send him a message—your 
silence, make an outsider like me indignant. I do 
not say that Martin is perfect, and it is possible 
that he is justly displeased with you.” 

I made no answer; my pride was conquering me 
fast. 

Miss Donald spoke again in a softened voice. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Ursula; it is my love 
for Martin, for you both, that has made me speak 
out. You may be wrecking your own happiness by 
this obstinacy. Write to him, ask him to forgive 
you, and go back to him as soon as possible, and I 
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will pledge myself that you may yet be one of the 
happiest wives in the world.” 

I thought all this very injudicious, but I had re- 
solved not to quarrel with her, and I kept my word. 

I started for England, determined that, as my 
husband’s silence had led the way to mine, so he 
should lead the way to a reconciliation. 

But the trouble of mind, added to the journey, was 
too much for my newly-gained strength. When we 
landed at Dover, even Miss Donald told my father I 
must rest a few days before I went on to London. 

No more words had passed about Martin. She 
stooped over my sofa to bid me good-bye, and I 
thanked her again warmly for all she had done. 

“T have not done what I hoped for,’ she whis- 
pered. ‘You are too weak to write; but, Ursula, 
one little word of penitence would bring peace. 
May I not speak it ?” 

I shook my head and turned my face away, 
wounded to the quick that she should know better 
than I—how to conciliate my husband. 

I was stronger next day, and I wandered down 
on the beach. 

A few boys were shrimping far away to the left. 
Except these, there was nothing to disturb my soli- 
tude. ‘The waves came nearer and nearer, raised 


plashing at my feet. 


you here? Why are you here?”—each time more 
clear than the last. I tried not to listen. I looked 
out over the darkening sea—there I saw the yellow 
and brown sails of fishimg-trawls bound on their 
destined work. The sea itself, these murmuring 
waves, dashing their spray in my face, were fulfilling 
a daily course of duty; only I was rebellious. I 
|| had refused to return to the lot in which God had 
|| placed me, and had throwm myself adrift like the 
|| weeds on the tep of the creaming waves. 

|| I could not sit there and endure their monotonous 
|| questioning, and, as E rose to turn away, a ready 
|| answer came. I had only left my place to fulfil a 
duty. I should have returned to it at once if my 
husband’s coldness had not confirmed my doubts of 
his love. He had loved me at first, perhaps, but he 
had soon tired of me. And in my mad folly I told my- 
self that avoidance was far more likely to recall him 
than any assurance of my own affection—as if love does 
not beget love—as if we have not the highest teach- 
ing of this truth. But pride will dull and stupify 
all right tendencies; it is the most insidious, the 
most self-deceiving bosom-sin we can harbour. 

That night I dreamed. It seemed to me that 
Aunt Hester hovered continually round my bed. She 
looked sadly at me: and when I tried to throw my 
arms round her she shuddered and drew back. 

I awoke in terror ; it was broad daylight, the sun 
| Streamed in through my window. I rose and looked 
|| out. Before me the sca shimmered in golden glory, 
|and the harbour was active with noise and move- 
ment. Had my vision been real or a delusion? I 
looked round my room, there was no trace of my 
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their white crests, and looked at me, and then fell 
I sat listening to the dull | 
murmur till it grew suddenly distinct—* Why are | 





spiritual visitant, and yet the memory of her pre- 
sence was as vivid to me as the sight of the golden 
glory on the sea. 

‘How are you?” my father said, when I joined 
him. “That’s all right; you will be able to travel 
to-morrow, I dare say.” 

“ Oh no, I want to see Dover. I like the sea so 
much. Do let me stay here a fortnight at least.” 

There were other people breakfasting in the same 
room with us; but I saw a pained, constrained ex- 
pression in my father’s face. He only said, “I am 
sorry you are not anxious to go home,” and then he 
took up a newspaper. 

He asked me to walk with him ; but, like a coward, 
I dreaded the explanation I saw impending. I ex- 
cused myself, and sate nearly all day in my own 
room thinking—thinking as I had never thought 
before—over the whole story of my married life from 
its beginning. By degrees the picture grew less and 
less satisfaetory. In a sort of half-defiance I opened 
my Prayer-Book at the Marriage Serviee. “After all, 
I have broken no promise.” When I shut the book 
again my eyes were red and my heart was heavier 
tham it had beem yet. 

Next morning my father tapped at my door. I 
opened it, and he came in with a letter in his 
hand. 

“Ulla, my dear, I think you ought to return to 
Martin at once.” 

I trembled very much, but I resolved to be firm. 

“T cannot, father.”’ 

I spoke as coldly as I could. 

He turned such an earnest look on me that my eyes 
fell beneath so. 

“My dear Ulla, it is time to leave off childish- 
ness. Martin is a kind and good man, but he is hurt 
by your avoidance and silence ; and I must tell you 
that unless you seek for a reconciliation, I do not 
think he will do it.” 

“Does he-say this?’ 

My indifference roused my father. 

“ He says what to me is the same thing: that he 
shall of course be glad to receive you when you wish 
to come, but he makes no offer of coming to seek you ; 
in fact, he speaks of you very little at all.” He 
held me out the letter, but I said I did not care to 
read it. 

My father looked very stern. 

“You are trifling with your own happiness, and 
with the love and forbearance of an excellent hus- 
band. If you are wise, you will go home to-day.” 

I burst into tears. 

“ Take me to London if you like, and, father, if you 
are tired of me, I will try and find a home; but I 
cannot be forced on Martin.” 

In a moment my father was soothing me tenderly. 
My pale, changed face kept him anxious about me 
still. ‘I only spoke for your happiness, my dar- 
ling,” he whispered. He stroked my hair as if I 
were still a child. No doubt he thought me a very 
pettish girl, who must be coaxed into submission. 

We went back to Alpha Terrace that afternoon. 





























|| light came to me. 
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Martin’s name was not spoken between us, but I felt 
more unhappy than ever. 7 
Would my father see him and tell him I was at | 
home again ? 
Day after day during the week that followed, at 
the hour when my husband left the Museum, I used 
to sit watching with a heart-sickening expectation. 


Day after day, too, in those lonely hours, surrounded | 
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by memories of my gentle aunt, and of the stubborn | 
pride of my girlhood, I grew to judge myself more | 
and more severely, and as self grew more and more |! 
distasteful to contemplate, I saw that I had offended 
God as well asman. I thought more of my husband, 
the manliness and frankness that I had loved in him, | 
and the warm, gencrous love he had always shown |! 
me, before I grow dissatisfied and exacting. I was | 
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“He pressed me to his breast, so closely that I could scarcely brezthe.” 


thinking these thoughts one evening, when a new 
Could it be, I asked in sudden 
|| terror, that in my selfishness I had expected him to 
| worship me, while I kept my own love hidden in my 


|| heart for him to divine ? 


“Oh, my God!” I cried out in this horror that 
had seized me, ‘‘ make me to see myself as Thou seest 
me; save me from myself!” 





I prayed long and fervently. Lately my prayers 


had seemed a mockery. How could I hope for God’s 
forgiveness till I had tried in some way to prove my || 
repentance ? 


An hour later I went down-stairs to my father. 
“What! going out for a walk so late, my darling? 
* Father, I am going to Martin.” 

He kissed me heartily. 

“God bless you, dear! that’s right.” 
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We sat very silently till our cab had nearly reached 
my husband’s house. My heart beat so violently 
that once I thought the driver must be told to stop. 

Just then my father took both my hands in his. 

“Ulla—I was asked not to tell you, but it is better 
you should know before you see your husband—you 
will find him ill still. He broke his right arm in 
Scotland, and he is still very much shaken.” 

“Oh, father! father! why did I not hear this before?” 

“Because your husband willed it otherwise. At 
first from tenderness, for he thought you would be 
tempted to leave our poor, dying Hester, and return 
to nurse him. Since then, perhaps he wished your 
own sense of duty to restore you to him, without any 
more impulsive questians, only"’—he spoke so ear- 
nestly that I trembled—* the knowledge of it now 
may deepen your humility and your repentance. 
Good-bye, my darling.” 

He handed me out of the cab, waited to hear that 
Martin was at home, and then left me. 

A new servant had opened the door. 

“ Your master is in the study?” I said, and then I 
pushed past her, opened the door, and closed it gently 
behind me. 

He was sitting at his desk with closed eyes—asleep 
I fancied. The lamplight fell on his face—he looked 
so old and worn, and his right arm was ina sling. [ 
longed to spring forward to clasp him closely to me, 
but Idared not. I seemed to have forfeited the right. 

WhileI stood hesitating, he roused and looked at me. 

Neither of us spoke. I had thought to kneel and 





ask for forgiveness, but I stood still, with bent head 
and folded hands. Would he, could he pardon me? 
I dared not ask him. 

It seemed to me a long minute, and then he stood 
by me. 

“My darling!”” He pressed me to his breast, so 
closely that I could scarcely breathe. “ Darling! 
darling !” he whispered. 

Then, indeed, my heart felt breaking ; tears came 
soon and helped me. He kissed them away, and 
tried to calm me, but I slid down to my knees. 

“Oh, Martin, can you really forgive ?” 

‘We have both been wrong, dearest,”—said so 
tenderly as he took me again to his heart. ‘“ Till 
this evening I did not know how wrong I had been. 
Till I found these ’’—he pointed to the desk, on which 
I now recognised my verses—“ I only thought I had 
failed to win the love of my sweet young wife. But 
you were right; I did not deserve it ; I did not know 
how to value her.” 

I tried to speak, but he stopped my lips. “No; I 
will not hear any word from your lips to-night but 
Love, my own—own wife.” 


And through all these blissful years of wedlock, 
though we have talked the matter over fully, so as to 
keep no locked-up ghost between us, I have never 
heard one word of reproach from my husband; but 
the one failing I watch against in my boys and girls, 
is that of a proud, exacting nature. 

K. 8. MACQUOID. 





THE DECLINING INFLUENCE OF 


Is the influence of the clerical order on the wane? 
Has the pulpit lostits ancient power? Is the respect 
still accorded to the ministers of religion more pre- 
scriptive than real—not the fragrance of a present 
sacrifice, but the odour of former incense that lingers 
around deserted altars? If it be so, isthe diminution 
of influence due to inevitable causes, or is it remedi- 
able? is it to be ascribed to the nature and necessary 
conditions of the office, or to the inefficiency of its 
present representatives? Ought the clergy to make 
up their minds to a lower place and a weakened 
power in society, or seriously to inquire into the 
causes of the alleged failure, and in God’s strength 
set themselves to remove them ? 

If sermons cease to interest, and the pulpit be no 
longer a power in the land, the fact cannot be ex- 
plained merely by the pressure of rival claimants 
on the attention of society, for over all rivals the 
conditions and circumstances of his teaching lend to 
the clerical instructor many advantages. If you 
wished to gain the world’s ear for any cause that is 
dear to you, how gladly would you catch at the 
offer of a clear day once a week in which you should 
be permitted to expound its nature and enforce its 
claims! What would the philanthropist, the poli- 
tical or social reformer, the propounder of some 
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new and even unpopular doctrine or enterprise, give 
to secure periodically, and at short intervals, the pri- 
vilege of attentive listeners assembled all over the 
land to hear what he had got to say? And is not this 
precisely the privilege accorded to the religious in- 
tructor? He is not indeed precluded from any other 
time or means of access to men’s minds, but once 
a week an arrest is laid on all other and secular in- 
terests, and the intelligence of society yields itself up 
to the influence of the pulpit. From the nature of the 
subjects, moreover, of which he treats, almost univer- 
sally men come disposed to listen in the attitude of 
respectful attention to the preacher. The mass of 
every congregation possess just that measure of 
knowledge which a skilful preacher would desire— 
enough to lend interest to his instructions, and 
not too much to deprive them of all zest or fresh- 
ness; sufficiently informed to render them sym- 
pathetic, but not to make them severely critical. 
Here and there in special circumstances, there 
may be auditors of a more formidable character, 
less impressible, and harder to please—a supercilious 
intellectualist, a fastidious Jittérateur, or perhaps 
a stray professor or student of divinity who knows, 
or thinks he knows, at least as much about it as the 
preacher. But such irreverential hearers are too 
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rare to count, and if the general atmosphere of a 
congregation be sympathetic, a solitary icicle will 
not perceptibly lower it. Even from such hearers, 
too, the preacher is safer than any other public 
speaker. If he cannot escape silent criticism, he is 
at least secure from interruption or reply. On the 
platform, at the Bar, in the Houses of Parliament, a 
speaker must talk not only in the ears of prejudiced 
or hostile auditors, but with the constant dread of 
sharp-witted critics who have the privilege of reply. 
He may be interrupted or put down if he talks non- 
sense, and he is aware that every solecism into which 
he is betrayed, every exaggerated or unsupported 
statement, every gap or flaw in his reasoning, every 
iatent weakness, or silliness, or extravagance, or 
piece of bad taste in thought or illustration will, by- 
and-by, be dragged out and mercilessly exposed. In 
the pulpit it is different. Whatever power or elo- 
quence characterize the sermon, it is allowed to tell 
upon the general auditory without being damaged 
by the exposure of defects which only one or two are 
qualified to discern. 

Again, the circumstances and accessories of public 
religious instruction are singularly favourable to the 
influence of the preacher. Fatigued with weekly 
toil, and fretted with the cares and business of the 
world, men repair to the sanctuary in just that state 
of mind in which an entire change of subject, the 
suggestion of a train of thought and feeling alto- 
gether apart from their habitual avocations, will be 
most acceptable. The world and its associations 


may be too strong for a feeble preacher, but if a 
man has real power in him, if he shows himself 
capable of lifting men above themselves and their 
low-thoughted cares, into the region of the invisible 
and eternal, men show by flocking to his teaching 


how ready they are to ownitsinfluence. Often, too, 
and happily in increasing measure, the accessories, 
the external place and accompaniments, are in keeping 
with the impression he desires to produce. It is no 
false sentiment that predisposes the mind to devout 
impressions in the house of prayer. Who of us has 
not felt, when in the bright stillness of a summer 
Sabbath morning we had taken our place in some 
quiet old country parish church, where through the 
open door the eye fell on the green mounds of the 
churchyard, beneath which, after an uneventful life, 
many a former worshipper has found a resting- 
place, or perhaps caught a glimpse of the soft outline 
of far-away hills and meadows; and on the ear there 
came, indistinctly blended, the hum of summer sounds, 
the bleating of distant flocks, the soft rustle of leaves, 
the occasional gust of the summer breeze, laden with 
the fragrance of hidden woods and fields—who of us, 
as he sat surrounded by simple yet reverential 
listeners, has not felt that there was a sermon in the 
scene ere the preacher’s lips were opened, and that all 
the surroundings were in exquisite accordance with 
the feelings which it was his vocation to produce ? 
Or again, in a sanctuary which modern or ancient 
art has done its utmost to dignify—where the dim 
shadows play around fretted roof, and soaring arch, 





and long-drawn colonnade ; where blazoned windows 
pour around us a mystic splendour of lights; where 
the memories of a hundred generations haunt us, 
and the hymn of praise, as it swells up through vault 
and cloister, seems but’ the echo of voices of long- 
departed worshippers lingering round the scene of 
their high solemnities—in such a place of worship 
where art has consecrated her purest, noblest re- 
sources to the service of religion, does not the 
preacher rise to address an audience whose minds 
are not only free from all disturbing influences, 
but, so far as external accessories can affect them, 
already toned into susceptibility to devout impres- 
sion ? 

How, then, despite of these and similar advantages, 
can the waning influence of the pulpit be accounted 
for? Partly, perhaps, from the altered conditions of 
the vocation of the preacher in modern times; partly, 
no doubt, from the character of those who follow it. 
T shall notice in this paper one or two causes of failure 
falling under each of these heads. 

I. The most plausible explanation is that, though not 
absolutely, yet relatively, the clergy no longer occupy 
the same position in society which once they did. 
The educated class has. undergone many subdivisions. 
The day has been when the clergy were the sole 
learned class; when a man of intellectual tastes, 
however slight his theological affinities, had no re- 
source but to enrol himself in their order, and where, 
therefore, that order included not only the predeces- 
sors of the modern ecclesiastic, but men of all the 
liberal professions. The influence of these last con- 
tinues, but the clerical order no longer gets the credit 
of it. The church has ceased to absorb it for eccle- 
siastical purposes. No lawyer-priest now keeps the 
king’s conscience, or dispenses justice from the bench ; 
no clerical statesman or diplomatist holds the seals of 
office, insinuates himself into state secrets, and diverts 
to the sacred calling the respect due to secular au- 
thority. Also, from the same cause, the modern 
sermon has lost, of necessity, many elements of its 
ancient power. The time has been, when, without 
any breach of sanctity, it possessed all the attraction 
and influence of the newspaper, the political harangue, 
the popular article ; when the less devout repaired to 
the sanctuary from motives which now draw them to 
the political meeting or the public debate; when 
sermons were spiced with personalities, political 
allusions, and witticisms not over refined; when the 
preacher revealed the last new state secret, inflamed 
the passions of his auditory by daring denunciations 
of men in power, or sent a thrill of wonder and 
ecstacy through the crowd by rebuking the errors of 
the monarch to his face. The pulpit, it is obvious, 
is now confined to narrower ground, and must de- 
pend, for its influence, on more legitimate attractions. 

Now, undoubtedly there is a good deal of truth in 
this view of the matter. The diffusion of knowledge, 
and the altered condition of modern society, do in- 
deed limit the range of clerical activity, and drain 
off into other spheres of action the talent that would 
have strengthened and adorned the church. More- 
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over, this very fact, that secular callings attract the 
mental power formerly absorbed by the ministry, 
subjects those who remain in the sacred vocation to 
a severer criticism. Not only does the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge create a higher standard of excel- 
lence, and render it impossible for weakness in the 
pulpit to pass undetected ; not only are audiences in 
general more critical and exacting, and less easily 
imposed on by superficial teaching ; but it is also to 
be observed that the ability which goes off to rein- 
force other professions, subjects the preacher to 
formidable comparisons. What were once the tribu- 
taries are now the rivals of the church. And society, 
when it daily witnesses the highest ability in every 
province of secular activity, is apt to be but ill- 
satisfied with a low standard of excellence in the 
pulpit. It is damaging to the clerical repute when 
newspaper articles are clever, and sermons are heavy 
and vapid ; when educated hearers come fresh from 
the perusal of papers in the periodical press, able 
and vigorous in thought, clear in arrangement, con- 
vineing in logic, nervous and telling in style,—to 
listen to discourses which never rise above decent 
commonplace, and often sink painfully beneath it. 
or when, after a week in which they have witnessed, 
or read the accounts of displays of eminent ability, 
forensic or senatorial—speeches in which the practised 
intellect displayed all its high-trained energies, and 
one knew not whether most to admire the power of 
clear statement and condensed grouping of facts, 
of argumentative force, or apt illustration, or 
powerful impressive appeal,—the Sunday found them 
the auditors of sermons which it was a penance to 
listen to, and in the hearing of which only respect 
for the preacher's office restrained the signs of weari- 
ness while he continued speaking, and of inexpres- 
sible delight when he had done. 
Yet, all this admitted, there is much to be said on 
the other side. In the first place the diminished 
power of the clerical order, in so far as it arises from 
the division of labour above referred to, is not to be 
regarded as a loss of genuine influence, but rather as 
the privation of an accidental and unwholesome 
means of influence. The only legitimate power of 
the church isits religious power. "What it got in old 
times by transforming priests into lawyers or states- 
men, what it gets, or sometimes tries to get now, 
by turning church organizations into means of 
political influence, may be an object of desire for 
worldly-minded or ambitious churchmen, but does 
not make it a more efficient agent in the moral and 
spiritual improvement of the world. The world’s 
‘secular work was not better done when it was done 
by men nominally ecclesiastics, and they themselves 
were only corrupted by a false position. So in 
modern times, if the attraction of secular professions 
drafts off many able and eloquent men who might 
have been clergymen, it is to be considered that it is 
better for the cause of Christ, and more conducive to 
the true influence of His church, that a man should 
become an energetic and useful lawyer or physician 
or statesman, than a clergyman whose heart is not in 





his profession. A worldly-minded priest, a clergyman 
whose leanings and tendencies are all secular, how- 
ever able and accomplished, lends no real weight to 
the sacred office. The shrewd, sagacious, worldly- 
wise parson, able and sensible perhaps in the 
pulpit, but finding himself most at home in church- 
court forms and debates, having ecclesiastical laws 
at his finger ends, strong in precedents, subtle in 
distinctions, and clever as any special pleader in 
debate; the clergyman, in short, who is manifestly 
and palpably the spoiling of a good attorney, adds 
no real dignity or influence to his profession, some- 
times brings reproach on it in the eyes of the devout 
and serious minded, and would have been infinitely 
more useful to society had he devoted his talents to 
their proper objects. If then, more and more, the 
rival attractions of secular callings in our day pre- 
vent such men from entering the church, there is no 
loss of power, but, under the appearance of loss, 
areal gain. Further, it is to be considered that the 
general diffusion of knowledge is not inimical to any 
sort of influence for which a Christian minister 
should care, but quite the reverse. If it deprive 
him of the blind respect of ignorance, it creates the 
true sympathy of intelligent appreciation. If it 
tend to diminish a grovelling submission to the 
authority of his order, it infinitely increases the 
deeper power which springs from the recognition of 
the truth by the understanding and heart. It is 
surely our own fault, and not that of the religion we 
teach, if we have anything to dread from the pro- 
gress of society in intelligence and learning. Chris- 
tianity in itself—can it be questioned P—has every- 
thing to gain from the lights that are thrown upon 
it from science and philosophy, from literature and 
art. Ifit were a religion that appealed only to wonder 
or fear, if there were anything in it which wasidentified 
with scientific blunders or historic misrepresentations, 
or if it was based on false principles in philosophy, 
or, finally, if it were unfriendly to the tastes and 
sympathies that are born of advancing civilisation, 
to poetry and art, to the love of nature, to refinement 
of manners, delicacy of feeling, and esthetic sen- 
sibility—then, undoubtedly, the ministers of such a 
religion would have cause to dread the advance of 
knowledge, and to see in it the sure prognostic of a 
waning influence. For of such a religion science 
sounds the knell; philosophy and art would speedily 
bury it out of sight. But Christianity is not such a 
religion ; according to the true conception of it, it is 
in harmony with all thought, it courts the light from 
all quarters, it is itself the crown and consecration 
of all science, philosophy, and art. Nature lacks 
its highest interpretation till we recognise it as 
the vesture, science its deepest significance till 
we know it as the evolution, of the thought of 
Him whom Christianity reveals. And still more 
unintelligible would be the world of mind, the spirit 
of man, with its powers and tendencies and aspira- 
tions, without reference to that religion which dis- 
closes Him in whose image man was made, and in 
whom alone he can find satisfaction and rest. Finally, 
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if poetry be the natural language in which our 
deepest feelings clothe themselves, beauty only the 
highest form of truth; if all the thoughts, desires, 
emotions that transcend the limits of time and 
space, and cannot be expressed in the forms of the 
logical intellect, spontaneously seek to utter them- 
selves in the symbolic language of art, surely that 
order of thought and feeling which deals with infinite 
and eternal realities, which stirs to its profoundest 
depths the fount of feeling, and awakens un- 
utterable longings after an illimitable purity and 
goodness, is not unfriendly to, but in profoundest 
sympathy with, poetry and art. Ever, therefore, as 
the world advances in knowledge, it will only find 
itself drawn into closer alliance and harmony with 
religion ; and the true preacher will hail every new 
ray of light and every additional measure of culture 
which the public mind receives, as only awakening a 
deeper interest in the truths with which he deals, 
and a profounder belief in their reality and gran- 
deur. If there be any amongst the teachers of Chris- 
tianity who have cause to dread the progress of 
society, it is only those who misrepresent its doc- 
trines or misconceive the evidence on which it rests. 
Christianity is true, but not all the forms in which 
men have conceived it, nor the accessories they have 
appended to it, nor the grounds on which they have 
demanded belief in it. There may be amongst its 
professed teachers not a few worshippers of the letter 
who will insist on our identifying divine truth 
with the historic accidents and archaic forms in 
which it has been couched, with the literal inter- 
pretation of the language of allegory and symbol, 
with statements which, true and beautiful as poetry, 
lose their reality and beauty when construed as literal 
fact. There may be those, again, who cling, as to 
the very essence and life of truth, to the special 
dogmatic forms or ecclesiastical arrangements which 
they have been trained to associate with it,—who, 
revering, and justly revering, the great saints and 
doctors of other days, refuse to see with any other 
eyes, or speak their own faith with any other words, 
than theirs; not discerning that the spirit through 
which these men lived and taught is living still in 
God’s church, and that, instead of breathing that 
spirit, they are, by such false reverence, only trying 
to resuscitate the fossil remains of what was once its 
organ. There may be those, finally, whose only cri- 
terion of truth is authority, whose appeal is not to the 
intelligence, the spiritual consciousness of the hearer, 
but to some external and infallible test or arbiter, 
to whose dictates, apart from all examination, abso- 
lute submission is demanded. All such teachers have 
cause to shrink from the gathering light of Christian 
intelligence; for, before its all-penetrating bright- 
ness, all that is unreal and fictitious, all that will 
not bear rigid examination, is doomed to perish; 
and the power and influence that is identified with 
such a religion is doomed to perish with it. 

These considerations may, I think, serve to refute 
the notion that the progress of society in intelligence 
involves as its necessary consequence the declining 





influence of the pulpit. But though not necessarily, 
yet from certain arbitrary conditions which modern 
usage attaches to the office of the preacher, it may 
fail to keep pace with the general advancement of 
society. To name but one of the most obvious of 
these conditions, it is a palpable hindrance to the 
efficiency of the clergy as preachers that too much 
work is expected of them in other capacities. Whilst 
the growing intelligence of their auditors exacts a 
richer style of instruction, the conditions of modern 
society, especially in those places where intelligence 
is highest, entail upon the clergy a multiplicity of 
employments which leave less and less time for study 
and thought. The demand is continually heard for 
greater freshness, originality, impressiveness in the 
pulpit. No complaint so common as that sermons are 
dull and commonplace. The sharpened wits and sti- 
mulated tastes of men in great cities render them in 
many cases more and more exacting and critical, 
more and more disposed to look on the sermon as an 
intellectual banquet by which their fastidious gust 
for highly seasoned fare is to be periodically gratified. 
If the sermon does not contain some new and striking 
view of life, or some graphic portraiture of character 
and keen-sighted analysis of motive, or the elucida- 
tion of some great principle, or some novel and in- 
teresting interpretation of Scripture—if it bear not 
the traces of careful thought, logical arrangement, 
consecution of argument, conclusiveness of result—if 
it do not glow with elevated feeling, and sparkle with 
imagery, and strike home to the heart with irresistible 
force of appeal, the auditor goes away discontented, 
and reads with entire assent a sneering article in the 
next Times or Saturday Review on the decline of the 
pulpit in modern times. And yet the preacher who 
is expected to pass creditably through this ordeal is 
at the same time the man whose professional efficiency 
is judged also by another and quite inconsistent 
standard. He must be not only an able and in- 
structive teacher, but also what is termed a hard- 
working clergyman. If he attempt to shut himself 
up, and to secure the measure of studious retirement 
necessary to meet the weekly requirement for thought- 
ful teaching, he is regarded as destitute of a sense of 
duty, lacking energy, a mere man of words and not 
of action. If he would merit the repute of a diligent 
and conscientious minister, he must earn it by much 
physical activity, he must be seen every day in his 
parish going about from door to door, he must be not 
only acquainted with its moral and spiritual affairs, 
but as intimately conversant with its sanitary statis- 
tics as the poor-law inspector or the parish doctor. 
He must superintend its educational affairs, look 
sharp after schoolmasters and mistresses, and not only 
head subscriptions for all manner of charitable ob- 
jects, but go about begging personally from often 
reluctant contributors. He must be the life and soul 
of every movement for the organization of flannel 
committees, soup-kitchens, and penny savings-banks. 
Also he must get up periodically what are called 
“ soirées,”’ invite and entertain the clerical and other 
speakers, himself taking the chair, and acting as the 
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general prompter and moderator, in which capacity 


he is expected to make at least an opening an 


expected to make a telling speech, which in no case 


is he permitted to slur, inasmuch as every slip he 


few minutes’ interview on a most important business 


character and motive. 


and worried by the continuity of petty engagements. 


reading, and stimulating reflection by contact with 


fertility. Who can wonder at the result of such a 
process ? who, that knows the difficulty of continuous 
intellectual labour, can be surprised at the occasional 
failure or superficiality of the sermon that has been 
composed under such conditions, or may not rather, 
when he takes them into account, be amazed that on 
the whole, the ordinary run of preaching is so re- 
spectable ? A man of genius, or a clergyman of very 
eminent ability, may contrive to thus struggle on, 





and yet produce good sermons almost every Sunday ; 
but even he will often, to his own disgust, be com- 
pelled to go to the pulpit with hastily-concocted, 
superficial talk, and he will seldom or never rise to 
the high range of power of which he is capable. But 


}| the scheme of clerical efficiency should not be planned 


for men of genius: and for men of inferior, though 














fair capacity, there is no resource but either to yield 
tothe force of circumstances and abandon all attempts 


concluding speech, wherein he must be not only 
interesting and instructive, but also jocular. Out of 
his own proper parish, moreover, if he is a speaker 
of any repute, not a week passes but he is called upon 
to attend at least one or two public meetings, and 
five or six committees of missionary schemes and 
benevolent societies, in each and all of which he is 


makes, or word of nonsense he is betrayed into, will 
be recorded next morning in the newspaper, and 
read in cold blood by the whole community. Finally, 
for the time would fail to tell of meetings, charity | pulpit. 
sermons, reports to be drawn up, and innumerable 
other engagements in interminable series demanding 
his attention, if he contrive to secure a few hours’ 
retirement in his study, not only is he followed to 
this retreat, his equanimity disturbed, and his train 
of thought broken in upon by visitor after visitor, 
eaoh wondering why he should grudge him only a | 


but, last and not least vexatious a trial of his 
physical energies, he is assailed by polite invitations 
to dine out four or five times a week, invitations 
which, proceeding from influential or self-important 
members of his congregation, he dare not refuse. 
What mortal braincan stimulate itself into productive- 
ness under such conditions ? The matters of which he 
must treat to be well handled, absolutely presuppose 
leisure for calm and meditative thought, for critical | in the. churc 
examination of Scripture, for much study of human 
They make great demands on 
the intuitive and emotional powers, on feelings and 
sensibilities, which will not come at our bidding, but 
only to the mind which watches and waits to seize 
the favourable moment for composition, and which 
will not come at all to a mind that is jaded by work 


They imply time for much reading; for without 
feeding and enriching thought by a wide range of 


other and higher minds, there will soon be an end of 








at a high style of preaching, or if they make the 
d | effort, to do it at the inevitable risk of failing health, 

premature exhaustion, and the ultimate abandonment 
of a position they are incompetent to fill. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the modern receipt for sermon- 
production in great cities, and among rich and well- 
educated congregations, is something like this :— 
Take a man of talent, pay him shabbily, give him as 
much secular work to do as a lawyer or physician in 
| good practice ; insist on interrupting his studies at 
| all times and for all purposes, and then grumble 
when the Sunday comes round that he does not 
invariably produce two brilliant sermons, and join 
| in the universal lament over the decadences of the 





To one other circumstance which hinders the 
attainment of a high standard of excellence in 
modern preaching, and the influence of the pulpit 
with the educated classes, I must in a sentence or 
two advert: viz., the tyranny of popular opinion. 
The complaint so often adverted to, of the intellectual 
| feebleness of modern preaching, originates probably 
; | with a few writers of the highly cultured and fas- 
tidiously critical class, and is caught up and echoed 
by others who wish to be thought to belong to it. 
But it is not the highly educated, who are ever a 
small minority, who give the law to the pulpit, and 
whose opinions and tastes determine the ordinary 
style of preaching. Were such auditors more com- 
| mon, we should not have long to wait for a different 
| order of preachers. There is no lack of latent ability 
h, no deficiency of science, scholarship, 
| thoughtfulness, philosophical and critical power, in 
our universities and theological schools. The mate- 
rials for a high style of preaching are ready, if only 
there were a sufficient demand for it. Give us fair 
scope for it, and the men will not be wanting. If 
the majority in our congregations, or in even a few 
of them, were men and women of education and piety, 
the reflex influence on the pulpit would soon mani- 
fest itself. or, in the first place, their selection of a 
clergyman would be discriminating. The man who 
now, in most cases, carries all before him—the 
flippant, showy, ready-tongued, loud-voiced, shallow 
declaimer, who can easily string together a few 
common-places of stock theology, relieve them by 
a certain tawdry brilliance of illustration or a feeble 
infusion of sentimental pathos, catch the proper 
pulpit tone of conventional solemnity, and fire off 
the whole with a declamatory fervour that tickles 
the ears and secures the votes of the multitude,— 
this style of preacher would find his proper level, 
and solid, substantial attainments would come into 
request. The sort of teaching, again, which, with 
such an audience, would be in demand from week 
to week would not be that which is now the most 
popular. Knowing something of the difficulties of 
intellectual labour, they would be less exacting as 
to quantity. They would not insist on a measure 
of productiveness which would exhaust the most 
fertile brain, in a single year, and which can only 
be kept up by dilution or repetition. There would 
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be less demand on the clergyman’s mere physical 
activity, less disposition to measure his professional 
efficiency by the number of stairs he climbed, and 
the frequency with which he was seen returning 
home as exhausted as a day-labourer, and for the 
same reason. One sermon, in which thoughtful 
piety found food for long meditation, would amply 
account and atone for a whole week of studious 
retirement, Finally, such an audience would be 
tolerant. For culture and reflection render men 
aware of difficulties, where rude and superficial 
thought sees none. As the thinking powers become 
quickened, men learn to hold by the essence of 
truth with a firmer, but, by its verbal and tradi- 
tional forms, with a slacker grasp. With a wise 
conservatism they treasure up the golden heritage 
of thought and life which the past has left us, 
but they care less and less for the mere bags and 
coffers in which it has been deposited. But the un- 
thinking and uninformed, or rather the partially- 
informed and half-educated, are never tolerant. The 
point of social progress we have reached is one 
in which many men have a superficial education, 
not many a thorough one—in which multitudes 
can think a little, but few deeply. And so the 
majority who rule the pulpit and regulate the style of 
its teaching are those who have lost the contentment 
of ignorance without yet having gained the tolerant 
spirit of true knowledge. The preacher for them is 
one who will repeat the familiar phrases and formulas 
which they think they understand but do not, and, 
with an air of conviction, reproduce those rough-and- 
ready solutions of difficulties which play upon the 
surface, but leave unknown and unapproached 
abysses of darkness beneath. The man after their 
own heart is he who never hesitates, who is never 
uncertain, whose dogmatism is rigid in the measure of 
its feebleness, and whose denunciation of other men’s 
opinions, loud in proportion to the slender grounds 
he has for his own. The “ faithful” preacher for 
them is he who shuts out the light of advancing 
thought, ignores the difficulties which criticism, 
science, philosophy are starting in the educated 
mind ; or, if he notices them atall, confounds intel- 
lectual differences with moral culpability, silences 
doubt by base appeals to terror, and rouses the preju- 
dices of ignorance against men who dare to be wiser 
and more conscientious than himself. At such a 
time the only safety is to be silent, or to echo to the 
letter the peculiar form of dogmatism which is 
favoured by the multitude. However faithful in sub- 
stance to his creed, however willing to submit even 
to its forms of thought, let an inquiring and conscien- 
tious clergyman presume to be independent, let him 
seek to infuse a new and deeper meaning into its 
language, or instil fresh vitality into traditional 
phrases that lapse of time has rendered meaningless, 
—and hosts of women and ignorant men will be up 
in arms to crush him. A life of untiring zeal and 
self-devotion will scarce purchase a man leave to 
differ from the majority in the smallest scruple of 





and the cause of Christ in a year than most others in 
a lifetime, will hardly escape censure for divergence by 
one metaphysical hair’s-breadth from the uniformity 
which popular opinion prescribes. Who can wonder 
that the pulpit is not what it might be when such 
arbiters determine its teaching? Who shall be sur- 
prised that the church is reproached with lagging 
behind the intelligence of the age, when those who 
regulate its course insist on stranding it, while the 
stream sweeps past, at the precise point which it 
reached long ages ago ? 

II. The external conditions to which the office of | 
the preacher is subjected afford, however, only a par- 
tial solution of the problem before us. If the influ- 
ence of the pulpit is not now what once it was, and 
what it ought to be, the explanation, it must be 
owned, is in part at least to be found in the fact that 
the office is grander than the functionaries who fill 
it. We proceed, therefore, to consider briefly in 
what respects the inadequate success of modern 
preaching is due to the defects of the clergy them- 
selves. 

One most obvious hindrance to ministerial success 
consists in the false motives by which many are at- 
tracted to the office of the ministry. The love of 
money can scarcely, in our Scottish churches at 
least, be enumerated as one of these. Viewed rela- 
tively to other professions, the clerical is not the 
pathway to wealth. The emoluments of the clergy 
have not kept pace with the growing wealth and 
luxury of the age: so that what was once the 
modest competence of a minister even of the Es- 
tablished Church, is now when compared with the 
exigencies of his social position, and with the emolu- 
ments of other professions, little better, in most 
cases, than genteel poverty. In making choice of a 
profession, even a man of commonplace ability 
might easily find a more lucrative field of labour in 
trade or commerce, than in the service of the church ; 
and if he be conscious of power, if he be endowed 
with abilities above average, the prizes that are 
open to him at the Bar, in the chambers of the legal 
practitioner, in the civil service, in the calling of 
the physician, the man of letters, the artist, are 
much more splendid than the very highest success 
would bring him in the church. Many a vigorous- 
minded clergyman in mature life, looking round 
on the career of his school and college rivals, may 
easily be able to point to one and another, now 
enjoying well-earned wealth and honours, while. 
anxious toil and rigid economy can scarce keep his 
own head above water. Surely they who, full well 
aware of this fact, calmly surrender brilliant pros- 
pects for an ill-rewarded calling, may claim exemp- 
tion from the suspicion of worldly motives. We have 
never been able, indeed, to see why it should be so; 
why enforced poverty should guarantee clerical 
purity of motive. It is true that a clergyman should 
be disinterested and self-denied; but the disin- 
terestedness and self-denial would be evidenced better 
in making a good and unselfish use of money, than 


dogma ; and men who have done more for the church | in not having it at all. A lawyer or physician is as 
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much bound to be self-denied as a clergyman, but 
does either of them for that reason ever refuse a 
fee? Or would either quietly listen to a rich trades- 
man who offered him beggarly payment for his 
skill and toil, on the plea that self-sacrifice is a fine 
thing, and that a Christian man should be above the 
love of money? There would be self-denial in 
spending my hard-earned emoluments, not on my- 
self, but on works of charity and love; but there is 
no self-denial in letting a rich man keep the reward 
of my toil and thought in his own pocket. Why 
should the clerical be the only profession of which 
wealthy tradesmen and others get the benefit dog- 
cheap, buying the results of a costly, long-protracted 
education, at a rate of emolument they would scorn 
to compound for in their own cases, nay, sometimes 
which they would blush to offer to a clerk? It is 
certainly a new kind of self-denial, self-denial to 
swell out a millionnaire’s bank balance, or to enable 
him to buy more pictures for his walls, and more 
dresses for his wife and daughters. 

But there are other mofives scarcely less unworthy 
than the love of money which may constitute an 
unhallowed attraction to the sacred calling. A 
magnet more potent than comfort; ease, luxury, to 
many minds is to be found in popular applause, in 
the social publicity, influence, power, which the 
successful minister is sure to win. Few positions 
lead so directly to publicity, or satisfy so readily 
the craving to be seen, known, and talked of 
as that of a popular divine. In all communi- 
ties, rural or civic, the parson is a man of mark 
and importance. Even if he be a man of little 
ability, one who in any other walk of life would 
never be known or heard of, here there is an adven- 
titious deference and respect, which, due to the office, 
is in most minds transferred, apart from his own 
merits, to the man who occupies it. The squire 
receives him at his table, the bow obsequious of the 
smutched artificer, the wondering homage of children, 
await him as he goes forth on his parochial rounds, a 
general atmosphere of deference surrounds him— 
very pleasant to a weak mind, not unpleasant to a 
strong one. And then, translate the youthful and 
ambitious minister from the modified publicity of the 
country parish to the unmeasured publicity and 
manifold excitements of a town charge, and is there 
not much in such a position to feed vanity and 
gratify the love of display, and so to present irre- 
|| sistible fascination to many a mind which higher 
motives would fail to move? Who, if he be accessi- 
ble to such influences, is so much sought after, féted, 

flattered as the young and popular preacher? For 
'| whom do competing congregations contend ? whose 
|| presence is so eagerly solicited by charitable societies, 
| Sunday-school managers, and churches that have a 
|| debt to clear off? Whose name is so eagerly coveted 
|| by the getters up of soirées and public meetings, and 
|| plastered on walls and hoardings in big letters asa 
|| sure attraction to the hunters after religious amuse- 
ment? ‘Who wakes in susceptible breasts an admira- 
tion, the semi-sacredness of which blinds the subject 





of it to the human element that mingles with it? and 
to whom do tasteful gifts and presentations so often 
hint a homage which the tongue may not speak ? 
Then think of the weekly excitement which the 
pulpit brings to him whose passion is for popular 
applause. The crowded pews, the thronged aisles, 
the preparatory fuss and commotion, and the stillness 
when the object of universal interest appears; the 
half-impatience of psalms and prayers as mere pre- 
liminaries to the great point of interest, the hushed 
waiting stillness, the kindling eyes and flushed 
countenances, while the skilfully constructed climax 
is being wrought up, and sentence after sentence 
rising in interest falls from the orator’s lips; and 
then, as the goal is reached and the exhausted 
Speaker pauses, the long-drawn sigh of relieved 
suspense, the interchanged glances of sympathetic 
admiration, the momentary rustle over the audi- 
tory, and then the settling of themselves anew 
for another dose of rhetorical excitement. What an 
ordeal is all this for a weak head and a vain heart! 
What incense rises in such a scene—a sweet odour 
in the nostrils of the too conscious idol of the hour! 
What wonder if hearts, unmoved by higher motives, 
should be attracted to a calling which presents such 
manifold attractions to the lover of praise and power ! 
But beneath the superficial flutter of success there is 
real weakness in such a man’s work. The secret of 
the popularity-hunter is, sooner or later, found out. 
Discerning minds see through his shallowness; pious 
minds are revolted by his selfishness; and the super- 
cilious, sceptical class pride themselves on pene- 
trating the clap-trap of religious excitement, and 
find in it a fresh theme for disdainful criticism. 
Another cause of the inadequate influence of the 
clerical office is the lack of solid ability and learning 
in many of its representatives. Ability and learning 
will not make a minister, but no man should aspire to 
the office of the ministry without, at least, a more than 
average share of ability and learning. At all times, 
and in a peculiar manner in our own, the clergyman’s 
should be an intellectual profession. Almost as much 
as from worldliness and indifference the legitimate 
influence of the clerical order is apt to suffer from 
superficial culture and narrowness of thought. The 
work of the ministry needs, even for the obscurest 
rural spheres in which it can be prosecuted, a wise, 
well-cultured, and sagacious mind, as well as a warm 
and devout heart. It is quite true that rustics, farm 
servants, labourers, and the like classes, are not to be 
fed by learned disquisitions and philosophic argu- 
ments. It is quite true, also, that a pious man 
of humble talent and little erudition may do much 
good where an abler and more accomplished man 
would do little or none. Nevertheless it must 
still be maintained that to give due weight to che 
ministry, even in the most unobtrusive sphere of pas- 
toral duty, a thoroughly well-educated and clear- 
headed man is needed. To speak powerfully even 
to rustics a man must needs speak out of a full mind, 
and the power of thought and culture in their teacher 
is one which many an unlettered auditor can feel, 
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though he could not explain. 
public and private parts of his ministry, what tact, 
what knowledge of character, what penetration, what 
sagacious sympathetic insight into the many sides 
and aspects of human nature, what administrative 
power, what wisdom in dealing with the relations 
of the rich to the poor are indispensable in him who 
would truly deserve the name and play the part of 
the spiritual guide, even of a country parish. But 
especially in great cities does the age we live in de- 
mand an able and highly educated ministry. It is 
true, of course, that, whether in country or town, less 
will serve. There is perhaps no one profession or 
calling in which it is possible for a man of slender 
parts and superficial culture to succeed so well. 
There are men who never could get on in any pro- 
fession where real ability could be tested, who gain, 
after a sort, popularity and preferment in this. But 
it is the very success of such men that works per- 
manent injury to the cause they profess to serve. 
Not teaching from the well-spring of an original or 
richly-cultured mind, they soon begin to repeat them- 
selves, and even the undiscerning grow weary of the 
re-production of thread-bare thoughts, or the per- 
petual recurrence of fineries that are grievously the 
worse for wear. Moreover, it is such teachers who 
drive away thoughtful, inquiring, reading men—a 
large and ever-increasing class—from our churches. 
There is a rising spirit of interest in theological 
questions, amongst the educated laity, of which many 
seem but little aware. No longer content to adopt 
their creed ready made, to let the old technicalities 
bury thought, the old assertions pass unexamined, 
the old conventional verbiage play pleasantly on 
the ear, there are men, not a few, who now read 
and think for themselves. They come to church 
with minds sharp, educated, well-informed, perhaps 
anxious and unresting, disturbed by the deeper 
problems of thought and life, longing for intelligent 
and earnest teaching, eager to welcome the words of 
thoughtful wisdom and piety from one whose special 
education and calling has given him a presumptive 
right to speak. Let such an one speak to them, not 
controversially, not in the tone of formal disquisi- 
tion, but in words thut betoken a manly, earnest, 
thoughtful spirit, a mind which has itself grappled 
with those questions which all who think must face, 
which has not quelled its own difficulties by the sop 
of conventional formulas, which has earned the right 
to guide others in those conflicts through which it 
has fought its own way to rest; let educated men, 
as they listen to him, perceive, not by pretentious 
philosophic terms and phrases, or the jargon of criti- 
cism, but by a thousand insensible indications that 
the speaker is one abreast of the culture of the age, 
knowing something of what its deepest speculators 
have said, and its sweetest poets have sung; let them 
feel that he is a good and pious man, sincerely at- 
tached to the church he serves, but also that his 
piety has not soured or narrowed him, nor his eccle- 
siasticism made him intolerant; in one word, let 


And then, both in the | 





men, as they listen to him, feel that he is one who 
creates their respect at once for the qualities of head 
and heart, and it is incalculable the power over them 
which such a teacher will possess. He will represent 
to them their nobler and better self. He will wake 
within them, amidst all that is rough, and com- 
mon-place, and unideal, in their daily life, the 
slumbering consciousness of higher and better things. 
Their intellectual difficulties, if not removed, will 
no longer interfere with the deeper life of the 
spirit. Their whole sympathies will cling round 
the man who has thus touched them. They will 
go forth animated by his counsels to play a braver 
and a better part in the world, to meet life’s 
trials and sorrows with a calmer wisdom, and to face 
the mystery of death, at least, without dismay. But 
alas! instead of such a teacher, let the growing intel- 
ligence and thoughtfulness of the age, repair to the 
sanctuary, to find the place of instruction occupied 
by shallow dogmatism or blatant self-conceit. Let 
them be regaled with discourses, every sentence 
of which contains something to make an educated 
and sober mind wince; let them hear the grandest 
verities strained through the sieve of a con- 
tracted, vulgar mind, the conceptions of inspiration 
dilated by tinsel rhetoric, and degraded by tawdry 
illustration ; let them be compelled to give ear while 
one whose youth should at least teach him modesty 
scatters profound difficulties to the winds by hollow 
denunciations and arguments ludicrously inconclu- 
sive, and asserts as self-evident propositions, each of 
which contains at least one portentous solecism, and 
all this with the traditional air of infallibility, and 
the smirk of self-satisfaction on his lip—can we 
wonder if, after such an exhibition, there are those 
who refuse to subject themselves to such risks again ? 
It may be wrong, it is grievously unjust, in popular 
writers to represent such teaching as typical speci- 
mens of the modern pulpit. But it will be well, if they 
whose vocation it is to be the teachers of the church 
endeavour to preclude the possibility of such an im- 
putation. What the future of the church is to be, 
who in this strange time of seething thought and 
unsettled inquiry can foretell? But be it what it 
may, one thing is obvious. If we are to make head 
against manifold opposition without, and much in- 
difference and faint-heartedness within, it will not be 
merely by ritual improvements, though solemn 
beauty and tasteful services have their use. Still less 
will it be by ignoring the difficulties of the age 
and determining to ring for ever, in the old stock 
phraseology, the changes on the old forms of thought, 
as if no one had ever asked their meaning, or ques- 
tioned their authority. But where such means fail 
two things, if God and truth be realities, will—nay, 
must—succeed. First, the life of God in our own 
souls, for life only can diffuse life; and next to 
that, the power of living thought, of rich and genial 
culture, of intellectual nobleness in the teachers of 
the church. 
JOHN CAIRD. 
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|| visits were always there. 
sisters have penetrated into that bachelor sanctum, 
|| of which, in its chaos of bachelor untidiness, they had 
sometimes caught a glimpse through the open door | 
|| —to Edna’s pity and Letty’s disdain. 
|| men themselves felt the contrast between their mas- | 
| culine chamber of horrors, and the feminine sitting- 
| Toom opposite, which, humble and bare as it was, 











THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


A Robe Story. 
By Taz AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


PN this love-tale, I 
P find I am telling 


© the story of the 

\ women more than 
#} of the men—which 

SY is not unnatural. 

But, in truth, of 

the men there is as 

\\ yet little to be told. 

® Their passion had | 

} not arrived at the 
demonstrative 
y-stage. Everything 
‘they did was done 

- quite as usual. No 

~ doubt they eagerly 


seized every oppor- | 


tunity of joining 
z=. their fair neigh- 
bours—watched | 


them out and in; | 
' 


met them con- 


stantly on the cliff and down the shore contrived, in 
short, by some means or other to spend with them | 
|| nearly the whole of the last three days ; 
|| this they did not go. 
|| tacit understanding, without prior arrangements. | 
|| Men are much more delicately reticent in love affairs | 
Many women, even good women, will | 
|| chatter mercilessly about things whicha man would | 


but bey ond | 
And even this was done by a } 


than women. 


scorn to reveal, and think himself a brute to pry into. 

On the Wednesday night, the brothers had sat till 
ten o’clock in the Misses Kenderdine’s parlour—the 
On no account would the 


looked always cheerful, neat, and n’ce. 
“What a muddle we do live in, to be sure!’ 


’ 


said 


| Will, when they returned this last evening to their | 

own parlour. But he sat down to his books, and Julius | 
| to his drawing, and there they both worked away till 
| nearly midnight, without exchanging ten words. 


At length Will rose and suggested his brother’s 
guing to bed. 

“We have to be up early to-morrow, you know.” 

“Have we?” 

Will smiled. 


“‘Didn’t I hear you settling with 
| the Misses Kenderdine to sce them off by the coach ? 
It im at seven A.M.” 


The young | 


*‘T said I would go; but that does not imply your 
going.”’ 

“Oh, I should like to go and sce the last of 
them,”’ said Will. 

“It may not be the last. There is no necessity it 
should be. They live in London, and so do we.” 

“Do you know their address?’ Will asked, 
abruptly. 

“No. Doyou?” 

“Certainly not. They did not tcll me, and I 
should have thought it a great piece of impertinence 
| to inquire.” 
| “Should you? Perhaps you are right. I assure 

you, I have never asked them—though I intended 
to ask to-morrow. But one wouldn’t do the un- 
| gentlemanly thing on any account. So I suppose, if 
: they give us no special invitation to call on them, 
they will drift away like all the pleasant things in 
| this world, and we shall never sce them more.’ 
| Julius spoke sentimentally—nay, dolefully ; but 
| with a complete resignation.of himself to fate, as was 
his character. He never struggled much against 
| anything. 
| Will moved restlessly among his books—piling 
| and re-piling them in a vain effort at order. At last 
he let them be, and lifting up his head, looked his 
brother steadily in the face. 

*“ Yes, I suppose at seven to-morrow morning we 
shall see the last of them. And I think it ought to 
be so.” 

“Why ?” 





said Julius, sharply, taking at once the 


| opposition side, as was also his character. 


Dr. Stedman paused a minute before speaking, and 
the blood rose in his rugged brown face as he spoke. 

* Because, Julius, in plain English, two young men 
cannot go on in this sort of free-and-casy way with 
two young women—at least, not in any place but here, 
and not here for very long—without getting talked 
about, which would be very unpleasant. For the men 
it doesn’t matter, of course, which makes it all the 
more incumbent on us to be careful over the women.” 

“Careful! What nonsense !’’ 

“No, it isn’t nonsense, though perhaps my speak- 
ing about it may be. But I've had it on my mind to 
speak, and it’s better out than in.” 

“ Very well, then. Preach away.” 

And Julius stretched himself along the sofa, his 
arms over his head, listening with a half vexed, half 
contemptuous air. 

“ Well, lad,” said Will, stoutly, “ I think that fora 
man, because he likes a girl’s society, to daunder after 
her and hang on to her apron-string till he gets her 
and himself talked about, isa piece of most arrant 
folly—not to say knavery ; for he gets all the fun 
and she all the harm. It’s selfishness—cowardly 
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|| selfishness—and I won’t do it! 
,| choose; but I won’t do it!” 
“Do what?” said Julius, with an irritable and 
|| most irritating laugh: ‘ What’s the use of blazing 
up, and striking your hand on the table as if you 
|| were striking me—which, perhaps, it’s what you’re 
|| after? Come on, then!” 

‘Do you suppose I’m an idiot ?” 

“OrI either? What harm have Idone? Was 
I going to offer myself on the spot to either of your 
fair friends? A pretty offer it would be! A fellow 
who has not a halfpenny to bless himself with. Why, 
she’d kick me out of doors, and serve me right, too. 
No—no!” and Julius laughed again very bitterly : 

Pray compose 


You may if you 


“T know women better than that. 
yourself, Will. I’m not going to be a downright 
fool.” 

‘You quite mistake me,” said Will, gravely. 
“Any man has a right to ask the love of any 
woman—even if he hasn’t a halfpenny. But he 
has no right to pay her tender attentions, and set 
folk gossiping about her, and perhaps make her fancy 
he likes her, when he either does not like her, or 
doesn’t see his way clear to marry her. It’s not to 
be done, lad—not to be done.” 

“And have I any intention of doing it? You 
foolish old fellow—what crotchets you take up! 
Why—hang it—if I had never flirted more than I 
have here 

“T hate flirting,” broke in Will, tearing a sheet of 
foolscap violently in two. ‘Women may like it; 
but men ought to have more sense. What’s the 
use of philandering and fooling, when you mean 
nothing, and it all ends in sheer waste of time. If 
ever I marry, I vow I'll go up to the woman and say, 
‘Mary’ or ‘Molly-——’” 

“Her name is Molly, then? 
tion.” 

“‘T mean, I’d ask her point-blank to marry me. 
If she said ‘ Yes,’ well and good.” 

“ And if ‘No,’ ” said Julius, with a keen look. 

“T’'d walk off, and never trouble her more. Ifa 
girl doesn’t know her own mind, she isn’t worth 
asking—certainly not asking twice. She never would 
be asked twice by me.” 

“Wait till your time comes—as you once said to 
your obedient, humble servant. Go on, Will, ’'m 
waiting for another sermon, please. Plenty more 
where that last came from, [ know.” 

Julius seemed determined to turn the whole into a 
laughing matter ; and at last his brother was fain to 
laugh too. 

‘One might as well preach to a post—it always 
was so, and always will be! Come, I’ve said my 
say, and it’s done. Let us dismiss the subject.” 

* Not a bit of it,” replied Julius, who, with his 
other womanish peculiarities, had a most provoking 
habit of liking to have the last word; “only just 
tell a fellow what you are driving at! What do you 
want us to do about these girls? Shut ourselves up 
in our rooms, and stare at them from behind the key- 
hole without ever daring to bid them good-bye?” 


That's informa- 





“Rubbish! We'll just meet them, as you said, at || 
the coach, wish them a pleasant journey, and there it 
ends.” 

“Does it?” said Julius, half to himself; while 
his soft, sad look wandered into vacancy, and he 
leaned his arm behind his head, in his favourite list- 
less attitude, in which there was something affected 
and something real ;—his small, slight figure, dark, 
meagre face, and brilliant eyes, making equally 
natural to him both languor and energy. A true 
southern temperament—made up of contrarieties, if 
not contradictions, and never to be reckoned on long 
together in any way. 

But he ceased to argue, either in jest or earnest; 
and soon the two brothers parted for the night; quite 
amicably—as, after all their little warfares, they were 
in the habit of doing; for neither of them were of 
the sullen sort; and, besides, Will had a doctrine— 
learned at the big public school where he had been 
educated, fighting his way of necessity from bottom 
to top—that sometimes after a good honest battle, in 
which either speaks his mind, men, as well as boys, 
are all the better friends. 

Julius went to bed. But far into the small hours 
Will’s candle burnt in the parlour below, as was his 
habit whenever he had spent a specially idle day. 

Edna, too, sat up late, for to her always fell the, 
domestic cares of packing, arranging, and settling 
everything. Not that Letty did not try to help her; 
but she helped her so badly that it was double trouble 
—everything had to be done over again. Letty’s un- 
conscious, good-humoured incapacity was one of the 
things which tried her sister most, and caused her to: 
hope that whenever the of-course-certain husband 
did appear, he might be a man sensible and practical, 
and sufficiently rich to make his wife independent 
of those petty worries which a cleverer and braver 
woman would breast and swim through, and perhaps || 
even gain strength and energy from the struggle. 

As it was, whenever they had anything to do, or || 
to suffer, Edna’s first thought was, how to get Letty 
out of the way. She had sent her to bed early, and 
creeping in tired beside her was only too thankful to 
find her sound asleep. And Letty slept still, when in 
the grey dawn of the morning Edna woke, with the 
consciousness that something had to be done, or some- 
thing was going to happen, which came with a sharp 
shock upon her the minute she opened her eyes. 

She took her watch to the window to see the time 
correctly, and stood gazing out upon the sea, which lay 
so lonely and quiet—dim and grey—just brightened 
in the eastward by those few faint streaks in the sky 
which showed where the sun would rise ere long. 

A strange unquietness came into Edna’s spirit— 
hitherto as placid as that sea before the sun rose— 
a sense of trouble, of regret, for which she could not 
account. For though she was of course sorry to 
leave this place, still she might come back again 
some day. And now she was going home with Letty 
quite strong again, and herself also, ready to begin 
their work anew. Why should she grieve? She 
ought to be very glad and thankful. 
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Perhaps she was only tired with the excitement of 
| last night—when the two Stedmans had stuyed later 
land talked more than usual; pleasant refreshing 
| talk, such as clever, good men can make with good, 
Pry not stupid women; talk difficult to be detailed 
afterwards, if indeed any conversation written down 
does not seem as tame and lifeless as yesterday’s 
gathered roses. But it had left a sweet aroma behind 
it, and while it lasted it had made Edna feel happy, 
like a creature long pent up in horrible cities, who is 
set free upon its native mountain, and led cheerily up 
the bright hill-side, at every step breathing a fresher 
and purer air; at every glance seeing around pros- 
pects wider and fairer; the sort of companionship, 
in short, which makes one think the better of oneself 
because one can appreciate it and enjoy it. How 
keenly she had enjoyed it, Edna knew. 

And now, with a slight spasm or constriction of the 
heart, she recognised that it was all over, that this 
|| morning was the very last day. She should probably 
never meet the Stedmans more. 

She was not “in love.” She did not for a moment 
fancy herself in love with either of them, being no 
longer of that unripe age when girls think it fine to 
be in love with somebody; but she was conscious 
that all was not right with her; that the*past had 
been a delicious time, and that she began to look 
forward to her school life and her home life, alone 
with Letty, with a sense of vacancy and dreariness 
almost amounting to dread. Be sorry for her, you 
who can understand this state of mind! And ye 
who cannot—why, she had need to be sorry for you! 

She stood looking at the sombre sea—at the smiling 
hopeful dawn, then went back to her bed, and, 
hiding her face in the pillow, wept a few tears. But 
there was no time for crying or for sleeping ; she had 
still a great deal to do, and they must leave soon after 
six, so, early as it was, she rose. 

Her neighbours were early stirring too, though it 
was, after all, Will who accomplished this, rousing 
his brother into sufficient energy to be in time. The 
impulse of overnight had faded out, and Julius now 
seemed very indifferent whether or not he wished the 
sisters good-bye. 

“Tf we are never to see them again, what does it 
matter to see them now ?”’ said he, carelessly. ‘Or, 
| indeed, what does it matter in any case? Women 
only care for fellows with lots of money.” 
| “In one sense, perhaps—the matrimonial; but I 
IE thought we had decided that this was not the sense 
| 
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in which your civilities were to be construed.” 
“Our civilities, Will. 

| Sweet upon them as I have.” 
“Then there is no reason why our civilities should 

1 not be continued to the end. Get your hat, man, and 

| 


You have been quite as 





| let us start to the coach-office.” 
“Now?” 
| “Yes,now. We are better out of the way here. 
| We'll not bother them with any last words.” 
| And the doctor, who looked a little jaded, as if he 
|| had sat up most of the night—which indeed he had— 
|| contrived to stay out, and keep his brother out, on 





was any chance of staircase meetings, or interference, 
for good or ill, with the proceedings of the Misses 
Kenderdine. But all this half-hour the young men 
never once referred to their friends—or regretted 
their departure. They lounged about, read the news- 
paper, and talked politics a little, until, suddenly 
taking out his watch, Will said— 

“Now, if we mean to be in time, we had better be 

off at once.” 
+ They walked up to the coach-office. In those days, 
and at that early season of the year, there was only 
a diurnal coach which passed through the village, 
taking up any chance passenger by the way. 
just the usual old-fashioned stage, with outside and 
inside places, and was rarely full; still to-day, asit came 
lumbering up the hilly street, it looked to be so. 

“ Suppose they can’t get seats,” suggested Julius. 

“Not impossible. I wish I had suggested their 
booking places overnight.”’ 

Small trivial sentences, about such a trivial thing! 
—-save that all the manifold machinery of life hangs 
pivoted upon trifles. 

The brothers found the two sisters standing wait- 
ing amidst a conglomeration of boxes, at which 
Julius shrugged his shoulders and winked aside at 
Will in thankful bachelorhood. But the four met 
and shook hands as usual, just as if they were 
starting for their conjoint walk this merry, sun- 
shiny, breezy morning. 

“What a fine day! I am glad you have good 
weather for your journey. We thought we might be 


use, Miss Kenderdine ?”’ 

Dr. Stedman addressed himself to Letty, who 
looked nervous and fidgety. 

“Thank you, thank you. It is so troublesome, 
travelling; especially without a gentleman to take 
care of us. Edna, are you sure the boxes are all 
right? Did you count them? ‘Two trunks, one 
bonnet-box, one——”’ 

“Yes, all are right. Don’t vex yourself, dear,” 
aware that Dr. Stedman turned to look at her 
earnestly, more earnestly than usual. 

“Let me help you; you are carrying such a heap 
of cloaks and things, and you look so tired. Are 
you able for the journey to-day ?” 

“Oh yes, quite able. Besides, we must go.” 

Will made no reply, but he took her burdens from 
her, arranged her packages, and stood silently beside 
her till the coach came up. 

Julius, too, his languor and indifference dispersed 
as if by magic, placed himself close to the blooming 
Letty, paying her his final politenesses with remark- 
able empressement. 

“Yes, I am sorry to leave this place,” 
answer to his question. ‘“ We have had a pleasant 
time ; and we are going back to horrid school-work. 
T hate it.” 


“No wonder. Still, your pupils are somewhat to 


be envied.’’ 








the breezy cliffs during the half-hour that there 


It was | 


allowed to come and see you off. Can we be of any” 


said Edna, in her soft sotto voce, and then she was || 


she said in }| 


























|| extreme vexation. 
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“Eh?” said Letty, not detecting the compliment, 
her mind being divided between Julius, the boxes, 
and the approaching coach. “Look, Edna, it is 
quite full. We shall have to go inside—nay, the 
inside is full too. What must we do? Oh, Edna, 
what must we do?” 

“Tt was my fault,” said Will Stedman. 
to have told you it was better to secure places. 
Coachman, is there no chance whatever for these 
ladies ?”” 

Coachman shook his head, remorseless as Fate; 
and Fate, laughing from under the coach-wheels, 


|| and making mouths at them from the dickey, set at 


naught all the excellent schemes of these four young 
people. 

The two sisters regarded each other in mute con- 
sternation. 

“ How very, very foolish I was!” said Edna, in 
“Can nothing be done? Dr. 
Stedman, will you think for us? We must go home 
to-day.” 

“ Po’ chay, ma’am—po’ chay to Ryde, 
the landlord. 

‘‘tIlow much would that cost ?” 

A serious sum was named. Edna looked at and 
counted her money. No, it was not to be done. She 
saw Dr. Stedman watching her, and blushed crimson. 

He came near her, and said almost in a whisper, 
“Excuse me, but at a journey’s end one sometimes 
runs short. If v 

Edna shook her head, and set her little mouth 
together, firm as Fate—whom she fancied she was 
thus resisting: at which Dr. Stedman blushed as 
deeply as herself, and retired. 

There was no help for it. Several boats crossed 
daily from Ryde; but to get to Ryde from this out- 
of-the-way place was the difficulty. 

“No, Letty,” said Edna, “ not being able to travel 
about in post-chaises, we must e’en put up with 
our misfortunes. We can go by the coach to- 
morrow morning. I dare say Mrs. Williams will 
take us in for one night more. Things might be 
worse, you see.” 

But, as she watched the coach roll away, Edna, 
though she spoke cheerfully, looked a great deal 
more annoyed and troubled than her sister did; and 
Dr. Stedman saw it. 

“You have a tell-tale face,’”’ said he. 
vexed you very much, I perceive.” 

“Of course it has. Many reasons make it impor- 
tant for us to go home.” 

“Your sister takes it easily enough, apparently.” 

“She always——” and Edna stopped herself. 


” 


suggested 


“This has 


| Why should she be discussing Letty with a stranger 


—with anybody ? 

“T beg your pardon,” said Dr. Stedman, abruptly, 
and disappeared. 

But when they had all escaped out of the condo- 
lences of the little crowd round the inn-door, and 
were ignominiously retracing their steps to Mrs. 
Williams’s lodgings, he overtook them, breathless. 

“Stop, Miss Edna. I have found a way out of 


“T ought | 





your difficulties. There will be a post-chaise here at 
noon, bringing a wedding couple from Ryde. It will 
take you the return journey for merely coach-fare. 
If you cross at once, you will be able to start from 
Portsmouth to London to-night. ‘Will that do?” 

“ Admirable,” said Edna, turning back. ‘“ Let me 
go and settle it at once.” 

“Tt is settled—I took the liberty of settling it with 
the landlord, whom I know. Always provided you 
were satisfied. Are you?” 

“ Quite.” 

“Thank you. And now you have only to re-pay 
me the coach-fare—inside places for two,” said the 
doctor, holding out his hand with a smile. 

Edna laughingly and, as it occurred to her long 
after, most unsuspiciously, gave him the money ; and 
he walked on beside her, receiving silently her 
expressions of gratitude. She did indeed feel grate- 
ful. It was so new to her to have the burdens of 
daily life thus taken off her, and in such a con- 
siderate way, simply a man doing a man’s part of || 
kindness toa woman—nothing more. It made her 
remember his words,—‘ If I had had a sister I would 
have been so good to her.” Though while Edna 
recalled them, there was a strange sting in the re- 
membrance. 

At the familiar door they all stopped, rather 
awkwardly, till Dr. Stedman said, with something 
beyond his usual formality— 

“T wonder, Julius, if these ladies would consider it 
presumption in us to offer them our bachelor hospi- 
tality for the next few hours? It might be more 
convenient, and they would at least get a dinner.” 

“Oh, they must—they must!” cried Julius. “Say 
you will, Miss Edna,” and he caught hold of her hand 
in his boyish, affectionate way. ‘Come and dine with 
us: it will be such fun. And we will go a long walk 
before then. Oh, I am so much obliged to Fate and 
that grim coachman ; we’ll have such a jolly day.” 

He was evidently in a state of considerable excite- 
ment, which relieved itself in almost puerile pranks, 
an incessant flow of talk, and a pettish assertion of 
his own will, which was, as Edna declared, “exactly || 
like a baby.” Nevertheless, she and the others only || 
laughed, and gave way to him. 

Evidently the catastrophe about the coach had 
produced in none of the little party any permanent 
depression ; and it was with almost exuberant spirits 
that they prepared to make the very most of this sweet, 
stolen day—all the sweeter, Julius insisted, because 
it was stolen—a clear robbery out of the treasure- 
house of Destiny, who had not many such. 

“ At least not for us,’”’ added he, with the dash of 
melancholy which ran through his merriest moods. | 
“ So I’ll take the residuum of my pleasures as I used |! 
to take the spoonful of sugar at the bottom of an 
emptied coffee-cup, which I was always told it was 
such ill-manners to touch, though it was the best bit |, 
of the draught. And yet we have had a good draught 
of happiness this fortnight—have we not, Miss Edna? | 
Our coffee of life was thoroughly well-made—strong 
and clear, with plenty of milk in it.” 
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“The milk of human kindness ?” 
“Yes; and some water too. We had only too 
|| much water on Monday night. But I beg your par- 
|| don:”—for Edna still turned pale, and then red, 
|| whenever there was the slightest allusion to her pain- 
| ful adventure ; so that now all reference to it had 
| tacitly ceased. 
“T think,” said Dr. Stedman, “since our friends 

‘| have gained an extra day of sea-air, they had better 

make use of it. So come away all of you down to 
|| the shore.” 

There they wandered for hours, as merry as chil- 

dren, tossing the shingle at one another, or entomb- 
| ing themselves in it as they sat; writing names and 
|| sentences with umbrella sticks on the sand, or build- 
|| ing out of it castles and moats for the incoming tide 
|| first to fill and then to wash away. Some mixture of 
] seriousness there was; for sea-side folly has always 
|| a touch of solemnity in it; and there is but a step 
|| between the babyish pranks on the sand and the 
|| awfulness of the silent ocean beyond. But still, 
|| whatever they did, or whatever they talked about, 
| these four were very happy. It was a day—one of 
|| those single, separate days—which stamp themselves 
|| upon the memory for years, both from their heavenly 
|| beauty, externally, and their moral atmosphere of 
|| pleasantness and peace. A day never to be for- 
|| gotten, in its innocent Arcadian enjoyment, to which 
|| all things seemed natural; and they themselves felt 





|| not like modern work-a-day men and women, but | 


|| creatures of some perfectly ideal world—shepherds 
|, and shepherdesses of some long-past golden age. 

They dined, nevertheless ; upon cold mutton and 
| suet dumplings, which was the best Mrs. Williams 
|| could provide ; and they dined heartily and merrily. 
|| It might have been a little “incorrect,”’ this bachelor 
|| entertainment to two young maiden ladies. In midst 
|| of the meal a grave doubt of this struck Edna; but 
| it was a merry meal for all that, with not one bit of 
|| sentiment about it, or regret that it was the first and 
|| last. For still, with all their mutual friendliness, the 
'| sisters withheld their address, and the brothers were 
|| too courteous to ask for it. 

Suddenly, in midst of the gaiety, Dr. Stedman 
|| said, “It is nearly three. Your carriage will be at 
| the door in five minutes.” And for that five minutes 
|| everybody was rather silent. 

Edna sat at the window, taking a farewell look at 
the beautiful sea ; and Dr. Stedman came and looked 
at it with her. 

“You are better now than in the morning, I 
|| hope ?”” 

“Yes, the salt air always does me good.” 

“Tt will be very late before you reach home, to- 
night. Are you afraid?” 

“Oh no.” 

“ You seem afraid of nothing.” 

“Not of many things—outside things. Why 
should I be? And it would do no good. I am not 
| like a carefully-guarded young lady; I am a poor 
schoolmistress, who, whether she likes it or not, must 
face the world.”’ 











“Do you find that very hard ?” 

“‘ Sometimes—only sometimes; for I am young | 
and strong, and not given to despondency. It may | 
be otherwise when I get older.” 

And a vague cloud came over Edna as she spoke; | 
a fear that it not only might but would be thus; 
that the days would come when her strength would | 
fail, and her courage sink, beaten down; when she | 
would be dull, weary, lonely, and old. 

* Are you afraid of growing old?” said Dr. Sted- 
man again. “TI am—a little.” 

“Why should you be?”’ said Edna, forgetting the 
question in the confession, and turning to look in- 
quiringly at him. ‘Old age can have no terrors for 
you. A man is so different from a woman.” 

‘He is—horribly different—in some things. Miss 
Edna—I would give the whole world if I were more 
like you.” 

These words, spoken in a tone that seemed at once | 
appealing, apologising, nay, almost caressing, so low 
and soft was it, quivered through Edna from head to || 
foot. But before she had time to answer, or think of || 
answering, the post-chaise was at the door—a goodly || 
equipage—all in its bridal splendour—white favours || 
and all. 

Letty jumped up in delight. ‘Oh, how nice! | 
We shall get to Ryde so comfortably. And think of | 
our starting from the very door. So kind of you to | 
order it, Dr. Stedman. It is almost as good as if we | 
had our own carriage. Ah, Edna! shall we ever 
have our own carriage ?”’ 

“‘Possibly—I should say not improbably,’’ said 
Dr. Stedman, dryly, as he handed the beautiful 
woman, with careful courtesy, to the chaise, which 
she seemed to step into as if she were born to a 
carriage. 

Julius hung back, and made his adieux with a 
cynical air. 

“ Mrs. Williams thinks the white favours a lucky 
omen, Miss Kenderdine. She hopes to see one or 
both of you two young ladies back again ere long— | 
in a similar equipage. I trust the owner may be a 
duke at least.’’ | 

“Eh?” said Letty, not comprehending, but || 
smiling still. 

“Mrs. Williams says, next time you come here, | 
she hopes it will be in your own carriage, and mar- | 
ried to some rich gentleman—possibly a duke!" 

Letty bridled. ‘Oh, Mr. Stedman, you are so | 
funny! Good-bye.” 

So they parted—all four with the smile on their | 
lips, shaking hands cordially, and keeping up their | 
jests even to the last moment; expressing all manner || 
of mutual good wishes, but not a hint or hope of 
future meetings. They parted—as completely as two | 
ships that had crossed one another's track in the mid- | 
ocean—paused alongside for a short space of kindly |! 
greeting—then divided, steadily and finally, to sail 
on round the world their several and opposite ways. 

Edna knew it must be thus—that it was best it 
should be. Some instinct, forestalling experience, | 
warned her of the fact—proved fatally by how many 
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; wrecked lives!—that men ought to be nothing to 


women and women nothing to men, except in the 
merest ordinary friendship—unless they are either 
akin by blood, or deliberately choose one another in 
love and marriage: that all so-called “Platonic at- 
tachments,” sentimental compromises which try to 
steer clear of both, and institute pseudo-relations 
which nature never meant, almost always end in 
misery — blameless, but still heart-deep, life-long 
misery. Edna wished to avoid everything of the 
kind—for both herself and her sister. Nothing had 
happened ; nobody had proposed to Letty, and she 
was thankful thus peacefully, friendly, and kindly, 


|' to clbse all associations with the Stedmans. 


Yes, they had parted just as—(she said this to 


| herself again and again during the long drive)—just 


as she most desired them all to part; like ships on 


‘| the ocean, never to sail in company again. Still, she 


felt that for some days to come her own little vessel 


|| would sail rather drearily, and flap its canvas idly in 
:; the breeze, scarcely noticing whether or not there 


| was sunshine on the sea, which looked so limitless, 





and yet which she must cross—and cross alone. 


“T wonder,” she thought to herself, “ which of us 


will grow old the fastest, or live the longest—Dr. 
{| Stedman or 1?” 


CHAPTER X. 


Kenstncton twenty years ago was not like the 
Kensington of to-day. It seemed much quieter and 
farther from London. No great Exhibitions had 


| beaten down the smooth grass of Hyde Park and 
| stamped out the green lanes of Brompton, which then 


formed a barrier between ‘‘ The Old Court Suburb,” 
as Leigh Hunt tenderly calls it, and the metropolitan 
vortex. Down the long dusty miles of the Knights- 
bridge road crawled a few uncomfortable omnibuses 
—forming the chief communication with London— 
except for those fortunate people who had carriages 
of theirown. Consequently, to middle-class respecta- 
bility, Kensington was a rather retired place. Towni- 
fied, certainly, but then its queer winding streets, its 
old-established shops, and old-fashioned houses, above 
all, its palace and ancient church, gave it a dignified 
quaintness which half atoned for the want of the 
country. And buta little way beyond it were many 
ruralities : lanes and gardens, haunted by larksin the 
day-time and nightingales at eve; here and there a 
real field—not yet become a brick-field ; and several 
‘levers’ walks,’’ where, between the tall hedge of may 
or wild roses, young people thus circumstanced might 
exchange a kiss safely and unobserved. 

About half-a-mile from where the Misses Kender- 
dine lived was a canal, along the banks of which ran 
aslip of waste ground, where bloomed as if by stealth 
many a real country flower: bindweed—the little 
pink creeping sort and the large white one, that in 
late summer mounts the hedges and stars them with 


'| its dazzling, short-lived bells; abundance of those 


| 


flowers which grow on commons and waste ground— 


| bright yellow hawkweed, and the delicate primrose- 


tinted kind ; with various tiny plants, pleasant enough 





to observant eyes, and of which there used to be 
plenty in these regions, till London, gradually grow- 
ing, has forced them to give place to coarser weeds. 

To this place Edna often came, between or after 
school hours, to fancy herself in the country, and get a 
breath of air, for the sisters’ house was somewhat small || 
and close. Not that it was an ugly house; creepers, 
jessamine, and grape-vine half covered it, and it was 
open, front and back, to a view of market gardens. 
Nobody can find it now—it has been completely 
swept from the face of the earth; pulled down and 
built upon, with all its surroundings. Year by year 
genteel terraces and squares are growing where the 
cabbages—acres of them—once grew. So if I say, 
with the lingering tenderness that its inhabitants 
also learnt to speak of it—that it was not an ugly 
house—thcre is no one who can contradict me. 

It boasted three stories, of two rooms each, the || 
most important of which were the sitting-room, the || 
drawing-room above, made into a school-room, and a 
large (or they called it large) bed-room overhead, 
where the two sisters slept. Thus, at a glance, may 
be seen their small establishment, of which the only 
other inmates besides themselves were one servant 
and a cat. A very microscopic, maidenly establish- 
ment, simple even to poverty, and yet it had its hap- 
piness—to Edna at least—for it was their own. Every 
atom of furniture had been bought with their own 
money—bought and paid for—which is more than 
can be said of many magnificent mansions. Every 
corner, from attic to basement, was theirs to do with 
as they liked. And to these governesses who had 
lived for years in other people’s houses, any nook 
they could call their own and do what they chose in, || 
possessed a certain charm, of which the novelty was || 
not even yet exhausted. In this nest of theirs, narrow || 
as it was, the two sisters had not been unhappy— 
Edna especially had been the merriest little bird— || 
till now. 

It chanced that after the pleasant spring came a 
very hot summer; weeks of settled drought. By 
August the leaves were almost burnt off the trees, |, 
and the dusty, languid air that seemed to creep, or || 
rather to stagnate, over the lanes and market gardens, 
and the line of road between Kensington town and 
Holland House, was almost stifling, even at twilight, || 
when Edna insisted on their going out, just for 
health’s sake. 

“Oh, Edna,” Letty would say, drearily, as she 
crawled along the heated pavement and looked up at 
the handsome houses, nearly all with closed windows 
—‘‘everybody is gone out of town. Why can’t we 
gotoo? It’s very hard for us to be teaching school 
here when all the world is away at the sea-side. I 
wish we were there also. Don’t you?’’ 

“No,” replied Edna. ‘One holiday is enough for 
one year. No.” 

But she knew she was telling a falsehood ; that in 
her heart of hearts she had a frantic longing for the 
sight of the sea, for the sound and smell of briny 
waters, lapping on shingle and sand, for even a hand- 
ful of sea-weeds, damp, salt, and living—not like that 
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in a corner of the room, though Letty had begged her 
more than once to take it down, it looked so “ nasty,” 
for its meteorological powers had signally failed. 
Yet still she let it hang there—a thing that had 
missed its destiny, and was of no mortal use to any- 
body—except as a memento of a very pleasant time. 

That pleasant time had passed out of all memories. 
Even Letty scarcely mentioned it now—three months 
was far too long for Letty to remember anything, or 
anybody. At first she had found home extremely 
dull, had talked incessantly of the Isle of Wight and 
of the two Stedmans, wondering whether they had 
come home—if when they did come they would make 
any effort to renew the acquaintance. 


| “It would be possible, nay, easy, to find out our 





address, for our boxes were marked ‘ Kensington,’ 
| and there is the post-office to inquire at. If I were 
| they, I would hunt us out, and call. In which case, 
| Edna, you know, we must be polite to them. They 
| might mean nothing.” 
| Probably not. What would you wish them to 
| mean?” 
“How sharp you. are with me! Of course, if 
| Dr. Stedman did call upon us two single ladies, 
| he could have but one intention in doing so. Not 
| that he ever gave me any reason to suppose any- 
| thing,” added Letty, looking down with her half 
| smile, that implied an expectation of being contra- 
| dicted in her assertion. But no contradiction came. 
| “Of course, a man so poorly circumstanced couldn’t 
| be expected to come forward at once; but then you 
| see—— 
Edna would see nothing. Every time the con- 
versation took this turn she resolutely avoided it: to 
speak her mind, or to open her heart to this her only 
sister, became every day more impossible. Not that 
there was less affection between them, but there was 
a clearer perception, and a sadder acceptance of the 
great difference in thought and feeling, which some- 
times happens—that alienation of nature which no 
nearness of blood can atone for, or prevent, or cure. 
| Sometimes, when in the long, bright June evenings, 
Letty persisted in walking out regularly—not down 
the actual street where Dr. Stedman lived (Edna 
knew it well, and kept half a mile from it always), but 
up and down the long, green alleys of Kensington 
Gardens, looking round at every corner, and fancying 
every tall figure—or two figures, a taller and a shorter 
—must surely be the two Stedmans—the patient 


|| elder sister would grow excessively irritable, and 


then Letty, who was invariably good-tempered, 
would wonder at her, and fear she was not well, and 
pet her and caress her in a fashion harder to bear than 
the interminable talkativeness. 

But when week after week crept by, and the Sted- 
mans gave no sign, Letty’s interest in her lost ad- 
mirer or admirers died out. Besides, school-time 
began, and the small worries of the present com- 
pletely extinguished the past. Then, when her sister 
seemed quite to have forgotten them, poor Edna’s 
memory of those happy sea-side days woke up with 








poor dead mummy of a sea-weed that still hung up | a vividness quite horrible in its pain, and in its sharp 


consciousness of what that pain was, whence it arose, 
and to what it tended. 

I will tell no untruth about my poor Edna, nor 
make any pretences concerning her, which she herself 
would have been the first to scorn. I believe that 
no woman, gifted with common sense and common 
feeling, ever “ falls in love,” as the phrase is, without 
knowing it: at least not when the love comes sud- 
denly, and for one who heretofore has been a 
stranger, so that no gradual previous relations of 
intimacy have disguised the true state of things for 
awhile, as sometimes occurs. She may refuse to 
acknowledge the fact, even to herself; but she knows 
it—knows it at the very core of her heart—in all its 
sweetness, and in all its bitterness too. 

Long before those three months had gone by, Edna 
Kenderdine, who had met so few men, and had never 
taken the smallest interest in any man, began to find 
out that she was never likely again to meet such an 
one as Dr. William Stedman—never likely, in all her 
future life to have such a happy fortnight as that 
she spent in the Isle of Wight, when her anxiety for 
her sister was over, and she and Letty were roaming 
about the sweet country and pleasant sea-shore, and 
meeting the two Stedmans every day and all day long. 

Only a fortnight—fourteen days—a short time on 
which to build—or to wreck—a life’s happiness ; yet 
many have done it before now, and will do it again. 
Fate sometimes compresses into a few days the events 
and the experience of years. People love in divers 
ways,and marry underinfinitely varied circumstances, 
concerning which no person can judge, or has a right 
to judge, any other; yet there is but one true love— 
leading to the one perfect marriage, or else leading 
through dark and thorny yet sacred ways to that 
perpetual virginity of heart and life which is only 
second to marriage in its holiness and happiness. 

This love had come to Edna, and she knew it. 

She did not fall into romantic ecstasies of joy or 
grief over it, though let not even these be condemned, 
they are natural in the time of passionate youth— 
the Juliet-time. But Edna was a woman—nota girl, 
though her heart was as fresh as if she were sixteen. 
She said nothing—she betrayed nothing ; externally 
she was the schoolmistress only ; but within she was 
conscious of the great change which only comes once 
in a lifetime, and after which no woman is ever quite 
the same again. 


Of her lover—or her love, a tenderer and nobler | 


name—she did not sit and think all day long—her 
days were too busy for that ; but she thought of him 


in every idle or solitary minute, and often when | 


neither idle nor alone; till day by day she learned 
to mingle him in all her doings and all her dreams. 
Him—the one “‘ him” in the world to her now, whom 
by a magic sympathy she seemed already to under- 
stand, faults and all, better than any other human 
being she had ever met. 

For she did not think Dr. Stedman faultless ; she 
had seen him in a good many things she would have 
liked different, and had to apologise for—short- 
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comings of temper, roughness, and hardness, which; She had done nothing wrong in loving, even 
seemed the result of circumstances. Still he was} though she loved a man who had never asked her to 
himself; drawn to her, or, rather she to him, by a| marry him, who had apparently no intention of 
strange attraction, and, as a whole, very near her | asking her, whom, in all human probability, she 
ideal of what a man should be. would never meet again. Well; let it be so: she 
But it is idle reasoning about such things, and | had met, for once in her life, the man who she felt 
soon Edna ceased to reason, and was content only to | could have satisfied her whole heart, reason, con- 
feel,—all the stronger, because in her intense humility | science—whom, had he asked her, she would have 
it never occurred to her that the feeling could be re- | married, and whom otherwise she would remember | 
ciprocated. She accepted with a strong silent courage | tenderly to the day of her death. This is, next to a 
the lot which had befallen her—a great misfortune, | thoroughly happy marriage, the best lot which can 
some would say. But she did not call it so, though | befall any woman. 
she recognised to the full its sadness, hopelessness, I linger over Edna Kenderdine because I like to 
and—no, she was nvt so cowardly as to add, its humi- | linger over her, just here: the picture of a woman 
liation. | who is brave enough to love, unloved, the best and 
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*And then and there he took his resolve, leaning on a railing where many a lover must have leant before.” 








highest : embodied to her, as it was to her mother, strong hold of Edna’s heart, and after lurking there 
Eve, inaman. For Milton’s celebrated line,— awhile, sprung up, forced into being not by the sun- 
shine of hope, but by the warm darkness of complete 
though quiet despair. ‘he possibility—which Letty’s | 
is so far true that no woman can love either lover or | vanity had taken for granted—of Dr. Stedman’s 
husband perfectly, unless—in a sense—she sees God | attentions being to herself, awoke in ‘her sister's 
in him, and sees in him, beyond herself, the desire | mind no jealousy or dread—indeed, no sensation of 
for God only. And if so, her love is neither an un-| any kind. In those early days—when she was so | 
happy nor an unfortunate love, however it may end. | ignorantly happy—Edna had thought the matter 
One fact proved incidentally how utterly removed | over in all its bearings, and set it aside as a mistake. 
from the selfishnees of all personal feeling was this | For had he really fallen in love, there was no reason 
ideal admiration, this self-existent, up-looking, and | why he should not have spoken, nor why afterwards 
out-loving love which had taken such sudden and | he should not have hunted Letty out and followed her 


“ He for God only, she for God in him,”— 
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to the world’s end. Edna thought, if she were a 
|| man, she would have done so. She could imagine 
no hindrance strong enough to prevent a man who 
|| really loved a woman from seeking her out, wooing 
|| her, and carrying her off triumphant—like one of the 
| old Paladins—in face of all the world. 
|| Yet all these three months William Stedman had 
lived close by them, and given no sign of his exist- 
|| ence. 
|| clusion to be drawn. Letty, she supposed, had come 
|| to it likewise, or else had forgotten the whole matter 
|| —Letty could so easily forget ! 
|| Still, this summer was a dull time with poor Letty 

Kenderdine. After the fever, pupils were naturally 
'| slow of returning: the sisters were likely to be very 
poor this half-year. Edna did not care much for the 
fact; but she tried to make things as easy as she could 
|| to Letty, whom want of money always affected keenly 
with a hundred small wants and petty humiliations, 
which her sister, if unable to sympathise with, felt 
heartily sorry for. She taxed her ingenuity to 
lighten Letty’s school duties, and out of school to 
invent inexpensive amusements for her; but still the 
dulness remained. Only dulness; certainly not dis- 
appointed love, for Letty spoke more than once of 
accepting her latest offer, from an Australian sheep- 
farmer, once the boy-brother of one of her pupils, 
whose ardent admiration had gone so far as to entreat 
her to come out to Geelong and marry him. And so 
Edna, who, in her simplicity, could not conceive the 


degree contemplating marriage with another, became 
quite satisfied as to the state of her sister's affec- 
tions. 

Thus they went on, teaching school daily, and 
spending the time as well as they could after school 
hours, generally in the arduous duty of making ends 
meet, until the leaves which had budded out in that 
'| happy, merry spring-time in the Isle of Wight, began 
to change colour, wither, and fade. 

“ How fast the year slips by !’”’ said Letty, drearily, 
one half-holiday when she sat at the window, with 
nothing to do but to look over the long flat of market 
gardens, and wish she was anywhere but where she 
was. “I declare, to-day is the last day of the 
band playing in Kensington Gardens, and we have 
'| never yet been to hear it. It is your fault, Edna. 
Why wouldn’t you let us go?” 

The question was not easy to answer. There 
was, of course, the obvious reason that Letty was 


public a place without father or brother; but Edna’s 
conscience told her this was not the only reason why 
she had so persistently resisted such a very harmless 
| amusement. 

| She knew quite well, that if by walking twenty 
| miles she could, herself unseen, have caught one 
glimpse of William Stedman—resting her weary 
|| thirsting eyes on his brown face, which might not 
| be handsome, yet was so manly, gentle, honest, and 
' good—she would eagerly have done it. That, even 
| the dim remote possibility of seeing him—his tall, 








possibility of liking one man, and in the remotest | 


too beautiful a person to promenade much in so | 





sturdy, erect figure, turning round some street corner 
—a common Kensington street—sanctified to her even 
those dusty pavements and ugly roads. Sometimes the 
craving only to know that he wasualive—alive and well 
—pursuing his duties, which she knew were so close to 
his heart, working at his profession, and carrying 
out nobly his useful, beneficent life, without the re- 


| motest thought of herself, came upon poor Edna with 
Therefore, of course, there was but one con- | 


a force that was almost maddening in its pain. But, | 
at the same time, the chance of really seeing him, 
of mecting face to face, aud being obliged to bow, or || 
to shake hands and speak to him, in the visible flesh 
—him of whom she thought night and day—was to 
her an apprehension almost amounting to terror. 
The mere thought of it often, in her walks, made her 
heart stand still a minute, and then go on beating so 
violently, that she scarcely knew where she was or 
what she was doing. Therefore, she had contrived 
always to avoid that band promenade, where Ken- 
sington young men might naturally take an after- || 
noon lounge, and where Julius Stedman had once || 
said he was rather fond of going. 

But this day Letty was so persistent, that, with a | 
kind of fear lest her secret reason should be betrayed, | 
Edna ceased resistance, and they went. 

Only, however, for one or two turns, during which 
she looked straight before her, and deported herself 
as grimly as possible towards the fops and fashion- 
able idlers who never failed to stare at the tall bean- | 
tiful woman and her unobtrusive companion. Only 
two turns; but even these were one too many. At 
the second, Fate came, dead front, to meet the 
sisters. 

“There they are! Don’t look, Edna; don’t let 
them fancy we see them; but there are the two | 
Stedmans.”’ 

Edna’s heart gave a wild leap, everything seemed 
turning round and round for a minute, then she 
gathered up her senses, and recovered her strong self- 
control, which had never failed her yet. Happily, 
her veil was down; but Letty’s careless eyes roved | 
everywhere rather than to her sister’s face. Had it | 
been different, still Edna would have been safe. 
Usually tears and blushes came readily to that sen- | 
sitive little face, which changed its expression half a | 
dozen times in a minute; but when anything smote 
her hard, Edna neither blushed nor wept, but grew | 
perfectly white, and as quiet asa stone. She did so 
now. 

“The Stedmans, is it? You are right, Letty, we 
will not look. They are not likely to see us. They 
are passing on.” 

And they did pass on, their attention being caught 
by some acquaintance on the other side of the prome- | 
nade, to whom they stood talking for some time. 

That while, the eyes Dr. Stedman did not see—the 
sad, fond, lingering eyes—had seen him—vividly; | 
distinctly; had noticed that he was a good deal 
thinner, paler, graver—very unlike his former self; 
until in talking he chanced to smile, and then Edna 
recognised it again, fully—the face stamped indelibly 
upon her memory. 
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Perceiving he was fully occupied, and that there 


was no possibility of his noticing her, she looked at 
him once again, with a quiet, sad feeling—“ God 
bless him! no man is any the worse for a woman’s 
loving him ”—and turned away. 

As soon as she could, she lured Letty out of the 
crowd into one of those green alleys that abound in 
Kensington Gardens, in sight of the queer old red 
brick palace, with its Dutch garden, where, long ago, 
the courtiers of William and Mary, and the maids of 
honour of Queen Anne, and the first two Georges, 
may have strolled and coquetted and made love— 
the old, old story! In their long-effaced footsteps 
walked the lovely Letty Kenderdine, as fair as any 
of them, and talking, perhaps, not greater nonsense 
than they had talked. 

“Well, I must say, it was strange,” said she. “It 
only shows how easily men forget. To pass me by 
within a few yards, and never even see me!” 

“They were talking to some gentlemen.” 

“Oh, but people always see those they want to 
see. Perhaps I ought to have bowed. You know 
they could not come and speak to us unless we bowed 
first. And how,nice and gentlemanly they both 
looked, especially Julius! Really Julius is a very 
handsome young fellow now he is quite well. Isup- 
pose he is quite well by this time.” 

* He looked so.” And Edna felt glad, partly for 
his own sake, but more for his brother’s. That 
anxiety at least was over. And then she let her 
imagination wander wildly as to what could be the 
secret trouble which showed plainly on Dr. Sted- 
man’s face, and had altered him so much. The des- 
perate longing to comfort him, to take part of his 
burden, whatever it might be, came upon her, sad 
and sore. 

So much so, that she never heard footsteps behind, 
nor guessed what was going to happen, until Letty 
called out in her loud whisper— 

“Goodness me! There they are.” 

And at an angle of the path the two brothers and 
two sisters met, face to face, abruptly and unex- 
pectedly, so as to make non-recognition, or the half- 
| recognition of a formal bow, impossible. They were 
all evidently taken by surprise. Involuntarily they 
stopped and shook hands. Not without a certain 
awkwardness in the greeting, probably caused by 
the suddenness of their rencontre; but after the first 
| minute it passed off. In spite of all the good reso- 
| lutions on both sides, everybody seemed unfeignedly 
glad to meet. 
| The two young men’turned back with thera in the 
| old familiar way; Julius by Edna, Dr. Stedman by 
| Letty, until with some slight excuse Julius crossed 
over to the latter, and his brother fell behind with 
| Edna. Thus they went, walking slowly, the whole 
way up the broad walk to the Bayswater Gate. The 
|| younger brother and sister began laughing and talking 
| immediately, Julius making himself agreeable in his 
| old light way, as if it were but yesterday that he had 
| carried on the same pleasant badinage on the Isle of 
Wight shore; but the two others were rather silent. | 





| 
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Dr. Stedman asked Edna a few questions as to her | 
sister’s health and her own; if they had had no return | 
of scarlet fever in the house, and if their pupils had | 
come back; to all of which she replied quietly, briefiy, | 
and categorically ;—then he seemed to have no- | 
thing more to say. And, far in the distance, they | 
heard the faint sound of the band playing, and one 
or two straggling groups of gaily dressed people | 
passed them, chattering and flirting—a great contrast 
to this quiet, silent pair. 

Very silent, very quiet outside, but beneath that ? 

Many people might call it wrong for an unsought 
woman—a tender, sweet, reticent maiden—to feel as 
Edna felt, walking along beside him who, she now | 
knew, was the lord of all her life. But there was no | 
wrong in her heart. She had no hope of being | 
wooed or married by Dr. Stedman; she only loved 
him. She only felt that it was heaven to be near 
him—to catch again the sound of his voice—to rest | 
again in the protection of his honest goodness. Oh, 
that protection ! the one thing a woman needs—even 
a woman so brave as Edna Kenderdine. As for her- 
self, she thought if she could only serve him, tend 
him, do him good in any way; ay, in the pathetic 
way of some ballad-heroine she had read of—making 
the house ready for his bride, and helping to rear and 
cherish his children,—it would have been not hard, 
but happy to have done it; for he seemed, now she 
saw him again, just as heretofore—unlike all others, 
simplest, noblest, best ; truest man and most perfect 
gentleman—one worth living for—worth dying for. 

She idealised him a little : women always do that ; 
but William Stedman was a great deal that she be- 
lieved ; and for her idealising, perhaps it did no 
harm. Men so loved not seldom grow to be as good 
as the fond women believe them. 

At the Bayswater Gate Dr. Stedman paused. 

“This is our best way home. Will you come, || 
Julius ?” 

“Certainly not; I have not half talked out my || 
talk. Do youturn? Thenso shall we—with your 
permissicn, Miss Kenderdine.”’ 

Letty bowed a smiling assent. After her long fast 
from flirtation, she was all graciousness, even to the || 
“boy” Julius, as she persisted in considering him, || 
though he was exactly her own age. So the two || 
couples strolled back again to the Palace, and then || 
across the grass to the little gate which led to Ken- 
sington High Street. 

“ Here we really must take our leave,’ said Wil- 
liam Stedman, decisively. “I have an appointment; 
and besides, Julius—” he added half-a-dozen inaudi- 
ble words, which his brother did not answer, but 
turned sharply away. 

Then Edna came forward, very dignified. This 
little woman could be dignified when she chose, in 
spite of her few inches. 

“Indeed, Mr. Stedman, we will not trouble you to 
aecompany us any farther. We have a call to make 
in Kensington. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand—first to Julius, and then to 
his brother. 
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“Well, that is the coolest dismissal,’ said, the 
| former. “Must it be? Do you really agree to it, 
| Miss Letty ?” 

But Miss Letty was making elaborate adieux to 

Dr. Stedman, and did not hear. Besides, she very 
|| rarely contradicted Edna. Her easy nature always 
yielded to the stronger will; it was least trouble. 
But when they had really parted from their cavaliers 
| she was a little cross. 
|| “Why on earth were you so peremptory, Edna? 
They wanted to see us home.” 
“ Did they ?” 
“ At least, Julius did. And why not? It would 
have been rather amusing. If we ever meet them 
| again, and perhaps we may—for Mr. Stedman says 
| they always take their constitutional in Kensington 
Gardens—we ought to treat them a little more civilly, 
| and let them see us home if they desire it.” 
|| Edna replied not, but the small mouth set itself 
closely together. No. Letty might say what she 
|, liked—fancy what she chose, but this should not be. 
Dr. Stedman should never think that either she or her 
sister were girls ready to meet the first advances of 
any idle youth. Love was no disgrace; it did nobody 
any harm ; but the feeble pretence of it—flirtation or 
philandering—was a thing which this woman, pure 
and true, yet passionate-hearted, utterly scorned. If 
the Stedmans wanted to marry Letty—either of them 
—they must come and ask for her as a man should 
|, askk—and is a coward if he dare not ask under any 
circumstances. 
Letty—always Letty. 


That the object of their 
admiration could be any other when Letty was by 


did not occur to Edna. And when Letty took her 
bonnet off, and shook back her bright fair hair, and 
looked into the glass with her eyes glittering with 
the novel excitement of the day, Edna thought the 
universal admiration her sister excited was not won- 
derful. If Dr. Stedman shared it—if that was the 
| cause of his silence and evident preoccupation—well! 
| Edna stood a minute to face this thought. She 
| was alone. Letty had gone down-stairs, all smiles 
| and excitement; at least, as much excitement as she 
|| Was capable of—quite another woman after the after- 
| noon’s adventure, which was such a pleasant break 
|| in their dull life. 
|| care for one or other of the Stedmans? And if one 
|| of them really asked her, would Letty marry him ? 
Such a possibility might occur. The man Edna 
loved might marry another, and that other her own 
| Sister: a supposition maddening enough to many— 
nay, most women. Even to this gentle little woman 
|| it gave the same sudden “stound’”’ which had come 
to her several times lately. She closed her eyes, 
| drew a long hard breath, tried to stifle the choking 
|| in her throat, and to view her position calmly. 
|| Jealousy, in any of its ordinary forms, did not 
|| affect her; her nat~re was too single, too entirely 
free from both vanity and self-consciousness. No 
|| wound could come to her through either of these 


points—nothing except simple sorrow, the agony of 


Was it only that, or did she really | 


in the plain daylight, without any of those distorted | 


refractions to which egotistic people are subject. She 
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saw that in such a case as hers there are but two | 


ways open to any woman, 
he does not love her, to give him up may be a horrible 


If she loves a man and | 


pang and loss, but it cannot be termed a sacrifice— | 


she resigns what she never had. But if he does love 
her and she knows it, she is bound to marry him, 


though twenty other women loved him, and broke | 


their hearts in losing him. 
hers; and to have her for his wife is his right and 


He is not theirs, but | 


her duty. And in this world are so many contra- | 


dictory views of duty and exaggerated notions of 
rights, so many false sacrifices and renunciations 
weak even to wickedness, that it is but fair sometimes 
to uphold the right of love—love sole, absolute, and 


paramount, firmly holding its own, and submitting | 


to nothing and no one—except the laws of God and 
righteousness. 

“Yes,” Edna whispered to herself as she sat 
down, feeling strangely weak and yet strong, and 
looked through the open window across the market 
gardens, and down Love Lane, where, in the August 
evening, more than one pair of figures—lovers of 
course—might be seen slowly strolling. “ Yes, it is 
all clear enough, plain enough. Possibly we shall 
never meet him again—I hope not. But if we do, if 
he loves Letty, marries Letty—’’ she paused—“ of 
course, I never say one word. He only does right, 
and she does right too—what I should have done 
myself. If he loved me, and I knew it, I would hold 
to him in spite of Letty, in spite of the whole world 
—hold to him till death!”’ 

Involuntarily, her right hand closed over the other 
hand. Ay, small and fragile as it was, it was a hand 
that any one could see would hold, faithfully and 
firm, till death. 

O that among us poor, wavering women, driven 
about by every wind of fancy, prejudice, weakness, 
or folly, there were more such hands! They would 
keep back many a man from sinking into the gulf of 
perdition. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“T’ve done it! I've tracked them as cleverly as if 
I were a bee-hunter on the American prairies. I've 
found their house—such a little one, in such ashabby 
neighbourhood. No wonder they didn’t like us to 
know it. I say, Will, don’t you hear?” 

“Yes,” growled Will, who had just come in from 
a severe day's work, as his brother had done from a 
severe day’s play. They were eating conjointly their 
final meal, half tea, half supper, roughly laid out and 
roughly served, in the dining-room, which was the 
one well-furnished apartment of the doctor's large 
empty house—a good house in a good street, which, 
as a doctor, he was obliged to have, and had contrived 
to make externally comfortable for his patients,— 
when they should come. But beyond this consulting- 
room, all was dreariness—the dreariness of raw new- 
ness, which is much worse than that of ancient 











lost love. Besides, she was accustomed to view things 
{| 


dilapidation. 
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William Stedman was wearied and dull, but Julius 
seemed in high spirits, insisting on talking and being 
listened to. 

“T tell you I have found out where they live, 
though they were so confoundedly secret about it. 
It’s a tiny house in one of the lanes beyond Kensing- 
ton. They must be poor enough—poorer even than 
they seemed. But there they certainly live, and I 
vow I’ll go and pay them a call to-morrow.” 

“Pshaw! don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

“Make a fool of myself! You’re uncommonly 
civil to-day. Pray, may I ask in what way would 
it be making a fool of myself? I like women’s 
society, and these two are the very jolliest young 
women I ever——” 

Will jumped up as if he had been shot. ‘ Hold 
your tongue! you'd better!” cried he, violently ; 
and then, catching his brother’s look of utter amaze- 
ment, he suddenly reined himself in, and, with a sort 
of laugh, begged Julius’s pardon. 

* Well you may! Why, what has come over 
you, Will? What on earth have I said or done 
amiss ?”” 

“ Nothing—decidedly nothing. Except that you 
might speak a little more respectfully of these friends 
of yours. And I do think, as I told you before you 
went, that it was hardly right, hardly gentlemanly to 
hunt them out, when they so evidently wished to 
conceal from us where they lived. Just consider, we 


except their names.” 


“And themselves, which is a good deal. I flatter 


myself I know one of them, at least, pretty well. | 


Miss Edna and I were capital friends, though I wasn’t 
sweet upon her, as you thought I was. She’s a very 
nice girl, but she’s not to my taste exactly.” 

Will poured himself out his last cup of weak tea 
and answered nothing. 

“Come, now, be reasonable, old fellow. You're 
my elder brother, and I don’t like to go against you. 
Why are you so fierce at me for wishing to keep up 
our acquaintance—a perfectly harmless, indifferent 
acquaintance with the two Misses Kenderdine ?” 

“ They evidently do not wish it.” 

‘Oh, trust me for that,” said Julius with a laugh. 
“JT know women’s ways rather better than you. 
They only wanted to be followed—tracked down, like 
bee-hunting, as I said; and very amusing work it is, 
and rather cleverly I’ve done it. To-morrow I mean 
to knock boldly at their door—such a little door, 
only fit for a little fellow like me, so you needn’t try 
it—send in my card and request permission to pay 
my respects.” 

“ And what is to come of it ?” 

* Nothing ; at least nothing in particular. Justa 
little bit of harmless amusement.” 

‘*¢ Amusement !”’ 

“Why should I not have amusement? Nay, don’t 
look as if you’d eat me up. Only consider what a 
dull life we lead, especially at this time of year. 
We’re not bad enough, or rich enough, to do things 
jollily. I'd really like to be a good boy, if I could 


| ladies ?”’ 





| me, I may be a very bad fellow—I don’t think | 
| much of myself, any how; but I’m not such a scamp 
| as that. 
know nothing at all, in reality, concerning them, | 





find out a house to visit at, a family house with nice | 


| 
| 


girls in it, where I could go to tea sometimes. I’d || 


do it, I assure you, as soberly and respectably asifI | 
were my own great-grandmother.” 
“ And that is your intention with regard to these 


‘What other intention could I have? You may 
think of marrying, old boy, if you like. You have 
a profession, a house, and a settled income of two 
hundred a year; but as for me—Bah!” 

“We can neither of us think of marrying just 
yet,” said the elder brother gravely. ‘ It would be 
an act of insanity—or worse, scoundrelism, to take a 
young girl and plunge her into a life of grinding 
poverty. But even that, I think, would be lesser 
scoundrelism than to intrude on the privacy of two 
young ladies who have neither parents, nor brothers; 
to cultivate their acquaintance or friendship, as you 
choose to call it, but we couldn’t be friends, it isn’t 
in human nature. It would end in making them 
think, and other people say, we were their lovers; | 
and then we must sheer off and leave them.” 

“Well, and if so? It would have been jolly fun 
while it lasted.” 

Dr. Stedman turned upon his brother with blazing 
eyes. “You're joking—you know you are. For | 





And as long as I am your elder brother, | 
and have the slightest influence over you, I'll hinder 
you from being one. You will seriously offend me, 
Julius, if you carry out your plan of visiting these 
two young ladies.” 

Will spoke quietly, the almost unnatural quiet- 
ness of some smothered feeling or passion: with 
him a feeling was a passion, or it was nothing. He 
was not a merely intellectual man, or a sentimental | 
man: it needed but to look at him to perceive that 











in him the full human tide of life ran strongly and 


deeply—the more deeply because so completely held || 


in restraint. His measured words, his steady step— | 
for he had risen, and was walking up and down the 
room—indicated faintly what lay concealed below. 

But Julius did not notice it. Either he was too | 
pre-occupied by his own concerns, or else this was a |! 
novel development of his brother which he did not | 
understand. He only said lightly— 

“You are very kind, but I don’t consider myself a | 
scamp, not just yet; even though, in spite of my 
elder brother, I do certainly intend to call vyon the | 
Misses Kenderdine to-morrow.” | 

It would have been a pity had Edna seen what Dr. | 
Stedman next did—Dr. Stedman, her calm, gentle, | 
wise hero—exalted by her foolish love into all that a || 
man should be. Nothing could excuse it, though it | 
might be accounted for by the long under-current of 
mental struggle that must have gone on within him, 
before that last touch caused it to burst its bounda- 
ries, and forced him completely beyond his self- 
control. It was a wrong thing, and a ridiculous || 
thing to do, but he did it: he seized his brother by | 
the collar and shook him, as a furious big dog shakes |) 
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| little one, which he must punish, but will not 
| injure; then let him go, and leaned breathless against 
| the wall. 

Julius rose up, not furious, but smouldering in the 
white heat of passion which he so seldom showed. 

“You shall repent this!” he said. “I don’t know 
whether you’re mad or drunk, or what, but you 
shall repent it. I’ll leave you now: you're not fit 
for civil men’s company; but to-morrow——Good- 
night.” 

Julius had the best of it, and knew he had. Some- 


times, though not many times, during their lives, the | 


two brothers had quarrelled—most brothers do: and 
then generally the stronger and better-governed 
nature had won. But now they seemed to have 
changed characters, and the lighter and more super- 
ficial one carried the day. 

“ T have been a fool!’’ muttered Will, as his brother 
deliberately lit a chamber candle, and passed him 
by, unobservant, or else regardless of the hand which 
was half-extended—the old affectionate, brotherly 
hand. ‘Will drew it back immediately. 

“ Good-night,” said Julius again, very stiffly, and 
walked out of the room. 

Bitterly humbled and shamed, with the bitterest, 
perhaps the only shame an honest man can ever feel— 
the reproaches of his own conscience— Will sat down, 
wrapping his arms on the table and laying his head 
upon them, in an attitude of complete dejection. 
There he remained, nearly motionless, for a long 
time. The last faint glimmering of an August sun- 
set crept into the room and crept out again, leaving 


| behind a dull twilight, almost darkness. Then the 
| lamp-lighter’s quick step was heard through the open 


window, as he went down the dreary emptiness of a 


| London evening street, and flashed upon it gleam | 
after gleam of lighted gas-lamps, till at last he | 
| reached the one opposite Dr. Stedman’s window— 


it suddenly brightened up the rcom, throwing fan- 
tastic patterns through the window curtains un the 
opposite wall. 

Will Stedman sprung up as if he had been asleep, 
and the light had suddenly wakened him. 

“What a fool I have been!” he said aloud. 
“What a——’” Forgive him, gentle souls of gentle 
women, if he used stronger language than I care to 
record. He was only a man, and he was hard bestead. 
“IT wonder what Julius thought of me! what any 
one would think! Who would believe I could have 


done such a contemptible thing? How she would | 


despise me !”’ 

She? So the man had succumbed at last. Passion 
had taken hold of him: that passion which, seizing 
one like William Stedman, completely masters him 
—turns his whole nature either to sweetness or 
bitterness. How had this come about, and for what 
woman? For that is the great test, the one fearful 
risk of a man’s life. A woman will sometimes idea- 
lise a very inferior man, until her love for him, and 
her patience with him, exalt him into something 
better than he originally was, and her into little 
short of an angel; but a man almost invariably drops 





to the level of the woman he is in love with. He 
cannot raise her, but she can almost unlimitedly de- 
teriorate him. Why this should be, Heaven knows, but 
so it constantly is. We have but to look around us with 
ordinary observation, in order to see that a man’s 
destiny, more than even a woman's, depends far less 
upon the good or ill fortune of his wooing, than upon 
the sort of woman with whom he falls in love. 

That William Stedman was a man +o choose 
strongly, firmly, and irrevocably, no one who knew 
him, if ever so little, could doubt. That, having 
chosen, his character would be modified to a mo- 
mentous extent by the object of his love, and that, 
once gaining him, she would have almost unlimited 
influence over him—was a fact also patent, for it be- 
longed to common human nature. Not that he was 
a weak man, or a sensualist, to be led by an iron 
chain hid under passion’s roses—his thirty years of 
brave and virtuous life furnished a sufficient denial 
to both suppositions. But his affections were very 
strong, and hitherto had been wholly undivided. He 
had no intimate friend, and not one relative living, 
except the brother whom he had guarded and guided 
all his days, in a way less brotherly than fatherly. 
Still Julius had often been a great anxiety to him— 

more anxiety than pleasure ; and besides, there comes 
| a time in a man’s life—in all lives—when ties, not 
| only of instinct and duty, but of personal election, 
; are necessary for happiness; when, in short, no tie 
| satisfies, except the one which God Himself made to 
be the root of all. 
Was it so with William Stedman ?—this good 
brother: this eager, active worker in the world, 
; who, as yet, did more for it than it had ever done for 
him, though he lived in hopes that if he fought on 
| steadily, there was a good time coming. Had Fate 
suddenly met him in his busy life, caught him round 
| a corner, grappled with him and bound him, throw- 
ing him into the reckless bitterness, the angry, dis- 
satisfied craving of a man who feels the keynote 
wanting in his existence—who misses the soft, sweet 
harmony that would resolve all its discords into peace 
—the quiet blessedness which nothing ever gives toa 
man’s life except a woman’s love. 

William Stedman’s good angel standing behind 
him that night might well have wept over him, so 
unlovely and unloveable he seemed. But angelic 
wisdom would have known also that it was only the 
upboiling of the chaos out of which was soon to 
arise a perfect world. 

He paced his dining-room—his well-furnished but 
ugly and dreary dining-room—till he was thoroughly 
wearied ; and he had had a long day of hospital work 
besides ; yet still the restless spirit was not half taken 
out of him. Then he went and listened on the 
staircase, but from Julius’s room came no sound. 

“What do I want with him, or he with me? 
Probably he is fast asleep, and has forgotten it all. 
Nothing ever makes much improssion on him for 
| long. Why should I sacrifice myself? He will be 
just as happy in any other house as in mine; and, 
| besides, he might come here often. He would, if this 
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house were made pretty and pleasant—as a woman 
could make it. ‘They are as poor as we are—thank 
| God for that! Yet what a difference there used to be 
between their parlour and ours! How neat her work- 
basket was! and how she used to stick little bits of 
| flowers here and there about the room!” 
While he thought, the man’s hard features softened. 
“ She wouldn’t let me be savage with Julius. She 
| always had a kind word to say for him, poor fellow! 
| She would be a good sister to him, I know. He 
| liked her too, and I was such a fool as to think 
| that—— Almost as great a fool as I was for a day 
| or two over the beauty of the other one. Pshaw! 
mere flesh and blood—bones and epidermis. But my 
| darling ; my little bright, active, loving darling! she 
is all spiritual: makes me believe in spirit without 
the flesh. No death could kill her, or the love that 
livesin her. Oh, my God, if I had it for mine!” 

A great convulsion came over his face, and his 
thoughts (which were altogether silent—he was not 
a person to stamp about and soliloquize) came to an 
abrupt stop—then ran rampant in a wild riot. At 
last he gathered them up together, and formed them 
into a resolution—strong and clear. 

“T will have her; at least, I'll try my best to get 
her. Iam driven to it, whether orno. As forprudence 
—hang prudence! And with regard to honour,—well, 
perhaps it’s as honourable to speak out at once as to 
hold my tongue for another year or two, and let 
Julius go philandering after them, vexing and fret- 
ting her, and setting people talking besides; while if 
she were engaged to me—openly and fairly mine— 
nobody could say one word. Only let any one dare, 
that’s all!” 

He clenched his fist and struck it with such force 
against the table that he actually hurt himself, and 
then laughed at his own exceeding silliness. 

“Tl take a walk and think the matter over. I 
shall get quiet then. But I must send the household 
to bed. How late it is! She would not have been so 
forgetful of other people.” And after shouting down 
the stairs to the old man and woman who formed 
his sole establishment—one to attend upon patients, 
and the other to see to the comfortless comforts of 
the two young bachelors, Dr. Stedman closed his hall 
door with a bang, and set off at a quick pace—any- 
where. 

His feet carried him to a place where he had very 
often walked this summer, but never in daylight; 
mostly, as now, taking it on his way home from night 
visits in that poor neighbourhood which lay close 
by, whence, no doubt, the scarlet fever came. Nota 
wholesome spot, especially in late summer and 
autumn, when the air was heavy with decaying 
vegetation. Yet to the end of his days William 
Stedman thought there was something pleasant in 
the faint moist odour, half perfume, of jessamine, 
clematis, and the like, and half composed of scents 
| much less sweet, which came through the brilliant 
harvest moonlight, as he walked along under black 


{| 
| 
| 


Kenderdine’s door. 








shadowing trees and stirless hedges, past the Misses 


He knew it well enough—had discovered it long | 


ago—though he had allowed his brother to take such 


a world of pains to find it: but he walked rapidly | 
past it, and not till he was some distance off did he | 


turn round to watch it, as men in love will stand and 
watch the casket that holds their jewel, to the end of 
time. 

For he was in love—deeply, desperately—as rarely 
happens to a man twice in a lifetime. Perhaps all 
the deeper because, like Romeo with his Rosaline, 





there had previously appeared and vanished the phan- | 
tom of a mock sun. It sometimes flashed upon. him, | 
this deep-hearted, high-minded, and somewhat ex- | 


acting man, who in midst of all his passion never 


let his reason go—what a different kind of love his | 


would have been had it been placed on mere outside 
beauty—like Letty Kenderdine’s! 

“My little darling! my bright, active, unselfish 
little darling! you are not plain tome. You are all 
sweet, all lovely !”” and he opened his arms and closed 
them again over his breast as if he still felt her there, 
as on the stormy night when he earried her home 
insensible—that night when he vowed in his heart 
that no other woman but herself would he ever marry. 

Let us look at him tenderly—this man who had no 
mother or sister, none of those holy influences which 
are often almost as blessed as that of a wife, if rightly 
and wisely and unselfishly used. But he had, as he 
said, nothing; and he felt his nature hardening and 
corrupting, and a kind of hopeless cynicism stealing 
over him. 

“Oh, save me!” he cried, almost aloud, for the 
corner where he stood wasas desolate as if he had been 
in a wilderness. “Save me from myself! Make a 
man of me! You could if you only knew it—if you 
only knew how bad I am, and how I want you to 
make me good, my little darling.” 

And then and there, he took his resolve, leaning 
on a railing where many a lover must have leant 
before, for it was all engraved with rough letters 
in twos and twos, encircled in rings or true lovers’ 
knots.. Ah, to think what has become of the owners 
of those initials now! How many broken troth- 
plights, and death partings, and marriages more fatal 
than deaths! Yet still then and there William 
Stedman resigned himself to the common lot, and 
made up his mind that he would risk his all on a 
brief yes or no from a woman’s lips. 

The poor old railing has long been broken down, 
and there is a range of handsome houses in which 
you can pay morning calls and go to evening parties 
on the quiet spot where the lovers used to linger. 
But I think more than one person still living re- 
members it tenderly, and thanks God that William 
Stedman had strength and courage to take his destiny, 
and another’s also, into his own hands, after the 
fashion of those four lines which every honest man 





would do well to repeat to himself when he goesa | 


woolg:— . 
“ He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who dares not put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 
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| After that decision the doctor walked home with 
steadier feet, and a bolder heart. He let him- 
| self in at his own door with a feeling that, come 
| what would, he was master there—master of himself, 
and, in measure, of his fortunes; as a man always is 
who has courage to look his difficulties in the face, 
and push his way through them with a firm, steadfast 
hand. 

To that singleness of purpose—to the conscious- 
ness that, in acting as he had determined to act, 
there was in his heart no mean intent, no thought 
which a good man need wish to hide, or a good 

| woman blush to look at—he trusted the success of 
| his suit. And if it failed—why he was not the first 
man to whom such a thing had happened. 

Though when he imagined the possibility—nay, 
probability, for his humility made him think it very 
probable—of his love being rejected, he felt as a man 

| would not willingly feel twice in a lifetime. 

Dr. Stedman was no coward; and yet, when he 
| lit his lamp, took out his desk, and fairly sat down 
to it, his hand shook like a leaf. 

The letter consisted only of a few lines—he could 
not write more. Some men take refuge in pen and 
paper, and revel therein ; their thoughts and feelings 
flow out—and generally evaporate also—in the most 
charming sentences, which, even under the deepest 
emotion, it is a relief to them to write, and a pride 
in having written. But William Stedman was of 
another sort. To express his feelings at all was very 
difficult to him—to write them, and see them written, 
staring back at him in terrible black and white, 
was impossible. Therefore this letter, the first love- 
letter he ever wrote, was of the very briefest and 
most formal kind. 





“Dear Mapam,— 


“Will you do me the honour to read this in 
| private and alone ? 

“My brother has just told me he has discovered 

_ where you live, and means to call upon you. May I 

| be allowed to do so first? I have but one reason for 

this, and one apology for the presumption of pro- 

| posing it: that I consider neither my brother nor 

| myself have any right to intrude upon you as mere 





acquaintances. And besides, a mere acquaintance I 
could never willingly be to you. 

“You and I know one another pretty well: we | 
shall never know one another any better unless I | 
dare to ask you one question: Could you, after any 
amount of patient waiting on my part and for the 
sake of a love of which I cannot speak, consent to 
be my wife ? 

“To-morrow is Saturday. If, during the day, 
only one line comes to me by post, I will be with 
you on Sunday. If I may not come—but then I 
know you will answer me quickly ; you would not 
keep in needless torture any creature living. 

“‘ Yours faithfully, 
“ Wittiam SrepMan. 

“ Miss Edna Kenderdine.” 


Yes, that was the name—her name. He wrote it 
firmly enough. The die was cast, and now he musé 
meet either fortune; and he thought he could. He 
did not even re-read his letter, or speculate upon 
whether or not it was a good letter, or the sort of letter 
to effect its end; for, even in the midst of his delirium 
of passion, he had sense enough to see that a woman 
who, in so momentous a crisis, could lay weight upon 
accidental forms of phrase or mistakes of expres- 
sion, was not a woman to be much desired. One 
doubt alone he had—would she show her sister the 
letter? and if so, what would Letty say, and how 
might she influence Edna with regard to him ? 

But shortly he cast this perplexity also aside. A 
woman who, in such a case, could be influenced 
by sister or friend—or even parent—who could not 
ask herself the simple question, ‘Do I love him, or 
do I not love him?” and answer it herself, without 
referring the decision to any human being—such a 
woman might be good enough in her way, but she 
was not Edna Kenderdine—not the woman whom 
a man like William Stedman would ever care to 
marry. 

Saying this to himself, and staying himself there- 
with a little—ay, even in the full tide and torrent of his 
passion—he closed and sealed his letter; then, with 
a vague dread of trusting himself with it till the 
morning, he went out again into the dark streets, 
and posted it with his own hand. 





A RUSSIAN FABULIST. 


(Continued from p. 46.) 


In a fable, of which the idea is borrowed from a 
| foreign source, Krilof illustrates the world-wide 
| proverb that familiarity breeds contempt. An 

animal famous for sagacity is greatly affected the 
first time it sees the king of beasts, but the impres- 
sion is weakened by its next interview with that 
monarch, and is utterly effaced on the occasion of 
| its a third time finding itself in the royal presence. 
! We hope that any favourable judgment which the 
| Teaders of our first paper on Krilof may have formed 





of his merits asa fabulist will not be cancelled by that 
with which we now propose to supplement it. There 
are authors whose brilliant passages have the charac- 
teristics usually attributed to the visits of angels, or 
resemble pearls, to obtain one of which much mol- 
luscous matter has to be examined and rejected. In 
their case it is quite possible that a single selection 
of “elegant extracts” may exhaust their merits, 
and leave but little to reward a second exploration 
of their remains. We hope that no one will reckon 
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Krilof among such writers as these; but if the fables 
we are about to quote seem to be wanting in point or 
vigour, let it be remembered that it is scarcely fair 
to judge of poems, which in the original owe much 
of their charm to their diction and versification, by 
hasty translations couched in humble prose. Our 
versions claim only one merit—that of attempting to 
be faithful. After all, however, such prosaic ren- 
derings often give a better idea of the real nature 
of a poem than the “ free” translations of many of 
those facile writers by whom foreign poets are “ done 
into English verse.” A remarkable specimen of the 
worthlessness of such imitations is offered by a 
French translation of Krilof’s fables, published in 
1824 by the Count Gregory Orlof. Wishing to 
insure them a favourable reception in Paris, the 
Count had them translated into literal French prose, 
and distributed them for versification among fifty 
Parisian poets. The result was a sumptuous volume, 





who have been brought into unaccustomed notice on 
their suddenly acquiring wealth or rank, and whose 
formerly unheeded follies now make them univer- 
sally ridiculous, he tells us that, when Jupiter origin- 
ally created the animal world, the ass was the same 


z 


| artistically illustrated and tastefully got up, but 


The Ass with the Bell—p. 217. 


|| which conveyed to Russian critics very little idea of 
the merits of their favourite author. 

Scarcely knowing where to commence choosing 
for our second selection, we will begin with a fable 
relating to an animal which Krilof had the merit of 
naturalising in Russian literature. The ass is a 
creature but little known in Russia, and its charac- 
teristics were familiar to but few of his compatriots 
until he introduced it to them. The arrival of such 


an animal at Tver or Mohilef would be to this day an | 


event emphatically worthy of being chronicled ; and 
such a trick might easily be played upon a Russian 
toll-gatherer as was once resorted to by a couple of 
costermongers in Devonshire, who succeeded in pass- 
ing their donkey through a turnpike free of toll, by 
making it walk through on its hind legs, arm-in- 
arm with them, and taking advantage of the twi- 
light to represent it as a friend slightly in liquor. 
| In one of the fables in which Krilof illustrates the 
absurd position occupied by men of inferior abilities 





x 
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The Monkey and the Spectaclee—p. 218. 


size as the squirrel. It would willingly have attracted 
public notice, for its soul was large, though its body 
was small; but its insignificant stature caused it to 
be perpetually overlooked. So at length it went to 


| Jupiter, and begged that it might be made larger, 


saying that the contumely with which it met was 
entirely due to its puniness; and that if it were 
only as tall as a calf, all the world would soon be 


The Two Dogs—p. 218. 


talking of it. “ Every day our ass uttered this same 
complaint; and at last Jove listened to its prayer, 
and the ass became a big beast. But at the same 
time its voice became so terrific that our long-eared 
Hercules dismayed the whole forest. ‘ Whatever is 
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| that brute?’ was the cry. ‘What family does it 
belong to? It has very big teeth, anyhow; and no 
end of horns!’ There was plenty of talk at last 
about the ass. But what was the end of it all? 
| Before the year was out every one discovered what 








| 
| 4 
ts 
| The Charitable Rich Man—p. 219. 





| burden. Thus, too, among men, noble birth and 
high office are excellent things in themselves ; but if 
| a man’s mind is ignoble, how can they exalt him?” 
|| Of another ass also we read which belonged to a 
| peasant, who never had reason to complain of it until 
|| one fatal day when he took it into his head to tie a 
| 








The Beautiful Comb—p. 220. 


bell round its neck, in order that it might be traced if 
it happened to stray into the woods. “Our ass im- 
mediately became puffed up with pride and conceit 
| (having, doubtless, heard a good deal of talk about 


| decorations), and considered that he had become an 
| IX—15 








| the ass really was; its stupidity passed into a pro- || 
|| verb; and ever since it has been used as a beast of || 


important personage. But his new rank proved a mis- 
fortune for the poor creature (a fact which may serve 
as a lesson for more than asses). I ought to tell you 
beforehand that the ass was never over-honest; but 
until he got his bell everything went smoothly with || 
him. If he made his way into a field of rye or oats, || 
or into a garden, he ate what he wanted, and then 
got out again quietly. But nowit isa very different 
story withhim. Whenever my illustrious gentleman | 
trespasses, the bell which now adorns his neck goes 
with him, and rings an incessant peul. Every one | 
looks out to see what it is; here one man, seizing a | 
bludgeon, drives our poor beast out of his rye-field | 
or his garden, and there another, who owns a field | 
of oats, no sooner hears the sound of the bell than | 
he catches up a stake, and begins thrashing the | 
unfortunate animal’s flanks. So that by the end of 
the autumn his new dignity has proved such a mis- 
fortune to our poor ass, that he is reduced to mere 
skin and bone. Thus among men, also, rank often | 














The Fly-catcher—p. 221. 


|| proves a misfortune to the dishonest. While a rogue | 
|| is low down in the service he attracts but little atten- 
| tion; but an access of dignity hangs, as it were, a 


=| bell round his neck; its peal may be heard far and 


We may quote one more fable in which the same 
animal plays aleading part. An ass one day requests 
a nightingale to be kind enough to favour him with 
asong. The nightingale consents, and pours forth 


WY, such a stream of melody that the other birds cease | 
@) singing, and the cattle stand still in order to listen, 


and the shepherd almost forgets for a while to smile | 
upon his shepherdess.* At length the song comes to 
an end, and the ass offers the singer his opinion. 
“It’s pretty good,” he says; “one can listen to you 
without being bored; but it’s a pity you don't 
know the cock in our farmyard. You would be im- 
mensely improved by taking a few lessons from him.” 
On hearing this sagacious criticism, the nightingale 
| flies away in utter disgust, and the story ends with the | 























|} man. 
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poet’s prayer by way of moral—‘ Heaven preserve 
me from such critics!’ 
Like other authors, Krilof had to suffer at the 
hands of the critics, and it is easy to trace in his 
works the annoyance they made him feel. In one 
fable, for instance, he represents a monkey who has 
recourse to spectacles in order to assist his failing 
sight, but who, unfortunately, does not know how to 
use them. He puts them on the top of his head, and 
tries their effect when applied to the end of his tail ; 
he breathes on them and moistens them with his 
tongue; but as he cannot see a bit the better for all 
this, he first abuses them as an imposition, and then 
smashes them to pieces on the pavement. Unfor- 
tunately, we are told, too many men are like the 
monkey. That which is of no use to him, however 
great may be its intrinsic value, the fool is sure to 
depreciate; and if he be a fool who has power in his 
hands, he will do his best to crush it. In another 
| fable we are shown why it is that a snappish little 
critic often makes it his practice to attack some great 
An elephant was being exhibited one day at 
a fair, and wherever it went it was followed by a 
pug-dog, which barked and snapped at its heels. 
One of the dog’s acquaintances pointed out to it that 
the elephant took no notice of its feeble attacks, pur- 
suing the even tenor of its way just as if its little 
adversary were not in existence. ‘“ That’s exactly 
why I do it,”’ replies the cur. ‘ I want the big dogs 
to say, ‘That pug must be tremendously strong, or 
he would never have the impudence to bark at an 
clephant.’” But the poet points out that if, like 
the elephant, those who are undeservedly attacked by 
the envious, will only go their own way, without pay- 
ing any attention to their detractors, they will soon 
be freed from the annoyance of such petty foes. Two 
travellers were once passing through a village, he 
says, followed by a troop of yelling curs. One of 
the couple was picking up a stone to fling at his tor- 
mentors, when the other stopped him, telling him to 
let the dogs bark away as much as they pleased, for 
if they were let alone they would soon grow tired. 
| A‘few minutes afterwards the barking came to an 
| end. 
While we are speaking of dogs we may as well 
take the opportunity of alluding to a fable which is 
very popular in Russia, and which is everywhere in- 
telligible. “Two dogs were warming themselves one 
day in the sun, outside the kitchen of their master’s 
house, and by way of passing the time they entered 
into a conversation about canine virtues and vices. 
At last they lighted upon the subject of friendship. 
‘What can be more charming,’ says Polkan, ‘than 
to live in harmony with a loving friendé? Why 
shouldn’t we be friends?’ And Barbos answers, 
‘Long have I been grieved to see that, although 
we are members of the same household, we cannot 
| pass a@ single day without quarrelling. And why 
| is this 80? Thanks to our masters, we are not 

cramped for space, and we have no lack of food. It 
The dog has been the type of 


really is shameful. 
friendship ever since the days of antiquity, yet you 





never see among dogs such friendships as are 
to be found among men.’ ‘Let us set a good ex- 
ample in this respect to our age,’ cries Polkan. 
‘Your paw!’ ‘There it is.’ 


know, in their joy, to what to liken themselves. 


‘ My Orestes!’ cries the one. ‘My Pylades!’ replies || 
‘Away with all quarrels, all envy, all || 


the other. 
malice!’ they exclaim in unison. At this juncture, 


unfortunately, the cook tosses a bone out of the | 
kitchen window. Our dear friends fling themselves || 
What has become of their har.- || 
Orestes and Pylades seize each || 


enviously upon it. 
monious alliance ? 
other by the throat, and nothing but a thorough 
ducking will induce them to loose their hold. And 
of such friendships all the world is full. You 
wouldn’t be far wrong if you said that all friends are 


just like our two dogs. If you listen to what they || 
say, you will fancy that the same sentiment in- || 


spires each loving group of breasts. But just throw 
them a bone; they will behave exactly like the 
dogs.” One fable more, and then the dog may be 
permitted to rest in peace. We mentioned in our 


former article some of Krilof’s remonstrances with | 
those members of the privileged classes of society | 
who look down upon their humbler brothers with || 


contempt. Here is a story which may convey a 


useful lesson to those civil or military servants of , 
the state who think fit to despise the working classes. | 
“A dog and a horse belonging to the same peasant | 
began to discuss each other’s merits one day. ‘How || 
grand we are, to be sure!’ says Barbos. ‘I shouldn’t | 


grieve if they were to turn you out of the farm- 
yard. A noble service, indeed, to plough or draw a 
cart! I’ve never heard of anything to equal your 
impudence. How can you possibly compare yourself 
with me? I rest neither by day nor by night. In 
the daytime I watch the cattle in the meadows; by 
night I guard the house.’ 
horse; ‘what you say is perfectly correct. 


would have nothing at all to guard.’ ” 
Having lighted upon that class of fables which 


Krilof intended for the special edification of his 


own countrymen, we will give a few more extracts 
from it. 
itself. ‘*‘Come here, brother Andrew : where have 


you hidden yourself? Come here as quickly as pos- || 





sible, and admire your uncle’s doings. Deal as I do, 
and you'll never suffer any loss.’ Thus, in his shop, 
spoke a tradesman to his nephew. 


our hands so long, because it was old, and damp, 


and rotten? Well, I’ve just passed it off for || 
English. Here is a hundred rouble note I have got || 


for it. Heaven must have sent a fool this way.’ 
‘Just so, uncle, just so,’ replied the nephew; ‘but 
I’m not quite sure as to who was the fool. Look @ 


little closer at it; you’ll see you've taken a forged || 
Well, there is nothing wonderful in a shop- || 


note.’ 
keeper being guilty of cheating; but if one takes 


people of a somewhat higher grade one sees the |} 








Straightway the new || 
friends kiss and fondle each other; they hardly || 








‘ Quite true,’ replied the |} 
Only || 
remember that, if it weren’t for my ploughing, you 


Here is a little story which speaks for || 


‘You know that || 
remnant of Polish cloth; the one we have had on || 
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| same thing occurring with them. Everywhere, and 


|\about everything, the same calculation is being 
| made—how this man can best deceive that man, 
| and that man can most cunningly take this man 
|in.” In the following story Krilof is as uncompli- 
|| mentary to his rustic compatriots as he-is to his 
|| fellow-townsmen in that which we have just quoted. 
||“ A thief crept into a peasant’s hoase one autumn 
| night, and betaking himself to the store-room, rum- 
'|maged the walls, the shelves, and the ceiling, and 
| stole, without remorse, all he could lay his hands on. 
|| So that our mujik, poor fellow, who had lain down 
|| a rich man, woke up so bereft of everything, that a 
|| beggar’s sack seemed the only resource left him in 
|| the world. Heaven grant that none of us may ever 
|| know a similar waking! The peasant weeps and 
|| wails, and calls together his friends and relatives, 
|| his gossips, and all his neighbours. ‘Can’t you 
'| help me in my trouble?’ he asks. Then each be- 
| gins to address the mujik, and favours him with 
sage advice. Says his gossip Kaprich, ‘Ah, my 
| light! you shouldn’t have gone boasting to all the 
| world that you were so rich.’ Says his gossip Kli- 
mich, ‘In future, my dear gossip, you must take care 
| to have your store-room close to the room you sleep 
| in.’ ‘Ah, brothers, you’re all in the wrong,’ ex- 
| plains his neighbour Phocas. ‘The fault wasn’t in 
| the store-room being at a distance. What you must 
| do is to keep some fierce dogs in your yard. Take 
| whichever you please of my Jouchka’s puppies. I 
|| would far rather cordially make a present of them 
| to a good neighbour than drown them.’ And thus, 
| as far as words went, his loving friends and relatives 
| gave him a thousand excellent pieces of advice, 
| each according to his power, but when it came to 
| deeds, not one of them would help the poor fellow. 
| It's the same all over the world; if you fall into 
| trouble, just try what your friends will do for you. 
'| They will be ready enough to offer you all sorts of 
advice, but as soon as you ask for material assistance, 
|| your best friend becomes deaf and dumb.” 
|| Here jis another neat little illustration of the 
| troubles a Russian peasant often has to encounter, 
i and also of the fact that “the tender mercies of the 
|| Wicked are cruel.” “ A peasant, who was proprietor 
|| of @ little farm, had bought a cow and a milk- 
|| Pail at a fair, and was going quietly homewards by 
a lonely path through the forest, when he suddenly 
|| fell into the hands of a robber. The robber stripped 
|| him as bare as a lime-tree. ‘Have mercy!’ cries the 
|| Peasant. ‘Iam utterly ruined: you’ve reduced me 
to beggary! For a whole year I’ve worked to buy 
] this dear little cow ; I could scarcely bear to wait 
for this day to arrive.’ ‘Very good,’ replied the 
|| robber, touched by compassion ; ‘you shall have 
|| NO reason to complain of me. Here; I sha’n’t want 
| ome your cow, so I’ll give you back your milk- 
| pail? 
The subjects of kindness and charity have supplied 





| Krilof with themes for several fables, of which the 


| quality which has been styled “ the soul of wit.” “A 
| 


1 


ens 


following seem the best. The first has at least the 


obtain access to his house. 








great cloud went sailing over a country which was 
parched by the heat of summer, but did not let fall 
a single drop to refresh it. Presently it poured a 
copious stream of rain into the sea, and then began 
boasting of its generosity in the hearing of a neigh- 
bouring mountain. ‘ What good has your generosity 
done ?’ asked the mountain. ‘If you had poured 
your showers over the land, you would have saved a 
whole district from famine. But as to the sea, my 
friend, it has plenty of water already, without your 
adding to it.’”” The second has a touch of local 
cclour about it. “There lived in a certain city a 
rich man named Miron, of whom his neighbours 
said that, though he had millions in his strong box, 
he never gave away a single copeck to the poor. As 
every one likes to be well spoken of, Miron contrived 
a method of gaining a name for liberality. He 
made it publicly known that in future he should 
give away food to the needy every Saturday, and, | 
indeed, any one who passed his house at the end of 
the week could see that his gates were not closed. 
‘Poor fellow! he will be utterly ruined,’ was the 
general idea. But of that there was no fear, for 
every Saturday he unchained a number of ferocious 
dogs, so that it was not a question with the poor 
who visited him of eating or of drinking, but simply 
of escaping, if Heaven willed it, with a whole skin. 
In the meantime, Miron was looked upon as almost 
a saint. Every one said, ‘ Who can help admiring 
Miron? It’s a pity, no doubt, that he keeps such 
savage dogs, for they make it a littie difficult to 
But he is ready to give 
away all he has, to the uttermost copeck.’ It has 
often occurred to me,”’ continues the poet, “to find 
that the palace’ of great people are somewhat hard 
of access. But of course, the fault is not due to the 
Mirons. It is the dogs only who are to blame.” 
After these rather cynical apologues, it is a relief to 
turn to one of a somewhat different nature. “A 
young hind, bereft of her much-loved fawns, and 
still having her udders full of milk, found two young 
wolves deserted in a forest, and at once began to 
fulfil towards them the sacred duty of a mother, 
feeding them with her milk. A dervish, who in- 
habited the same forest, astonished at this proceeding 
of hers, cried out, ‘ Imprudent creature that thou 
art! on what kind of animal art thou conferring thy 
milk; on what art thou wasting thy affection? Is 
it possible that thou canst expect gratitude from 
such as they are? Some day, perhaps, it will be thy 
blood that they will drink.’ ‘It may be so, indeed,’ 
replied the hind, ‘ but I did not think, nor do I wish 
to think, of that. It is only as a mother that I care 
to feel just now, and my milk would have been a 
burden to me if I had not given suck to these little 
ones.” Thus genuine charity does good without 
thinking of recompense; to the really benevolent 
their abundance would be burdensome, if they could 
not share it with those who are in want.” t 
Of the two fables which follow, the first seems to 
us exceedingly ingenious, and the second, besides 
pointing a very uséful moral, is honourably distin- 
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' guished by the independent tone of its speech. The 
first is called The Comb :— 

A lady gave her little son a beautiful comb, which 
pleased him so much that it was never out of his 
hands. Whether amusing himself with his games, 
or studying his alphabet, he was always passing the 
comb through his long hair of golden hue and silky 
texture. ‘“ What acomb it was! It never caught 
in the hair, or pulled any out, but always glided 
smoothly through it. It was a priceless comb in the 
eyes of the child. But at last it happened one day 
that the comb was mislaid. Our boy went playing 
and romping about until he got his hair into a regular 
tangle. Scarcely had the nurse touched it when he 
began to howl, ‘ Where is my comb? It was found 
| at last; but when they tried to pass it through his 
locks, it could not be moved either backwards or for- 
wards. The boy, feeling his hair pulled out by the 
roots, bursts into tears and exclaims, ‘ What a wicked 
comb you are!’ But the comb replies, ‘My dear, I 
| am what I always was; the fault lies in your hair, 
| which has become tangled.’ Whereupon our young 
| friend, giving way to rage and vexation, flings his 
| comb into the river. Since that time the naiads 
| have used it at their toilette.” So far the poet speaks 
| as mere narrator: he now continues as moralist :— 
“ Often during the days of my life have I seen men 
| behave in a similar manner towards the truth. As 
| long as our conscience is clear, truth is agreeable to 
us, we consider it something sacred, we listen to and 
obey it; but the moment a man begins to act against 
his conscience, the truth becomes alien to his ears. 
’ ‘We are all like the boy who did not like to have his 
hair combed after it had got into a tangle.” 

The title of the second fable is The Lion Cub’s 
Edweation. The king of animals being very anxious 
about the education of his son and heir, ponders 
long over the choice of a fit preceptor. At one time 
he thinks of the fox, so distinguished for sagacity. 
“‘ But no,” reflects the monarch ; “the fox is terribly 
given to lying, and a liar always gets every one who 
has to deal with him into trouble. Lying is nota 
science for a prince to learn.” He thinks next of 
the mole. It has a great reputation for order and 
method, and is known to possess a perfect genius for 
mastering details; but unluckily it is so short- 
sighted as to be almost blind. ‘ Molish acquirements 
are excellent in a mole’s nest,” reflects the lion, ‘ but 
| for an empire which occupies a wider range of vision, 
they will prove insufficient.” Next he bethinks him 
of the tiger. That animal is strong and brave, and 
| besides, it has a faculty for military affairs. But 
| then it is totally devoid of political knowledge, and 
| knows nothing about legal or other civil affairs. How 
| then could it teach a future monarch his duty? A 
| king has to bea judge and a minister as well as a 
' general. The tiger can teach nothing but how to 
crush a foe. To be brief, the king was of opinion 
that every ore of his subjects, the beasts, was stupid 
and ignorant, not even making an exception in 
favour of the elephant, which was generally looked 
: upon as “a sort of forest Plato.” At length the 





eagle proposes to undertake the royal cub’s educa- 
tion. The king of the beasts gratefully accepts the 
offer made by the king of the birds, and places the 
heir to his throne under the shelter of the aquiline 
wing. A royal tutor, he thinks, cannot fajl to do 
justice to a royal pupil. Years pass by, and when- 
ever the lion asks after his heir, he is told that the 
princely cub is getting on famously. Not a bird but 
speaks of his knowledge as something perfectly won- 
derful. At length, however, when his education is 
supposed to be finished, the young prince is recalled 
to his father’s court, and the nobles of the land are 
assembled together in order to hear what he has to 
say for himself. The old king makes a touching || 
speech, saying that he is growing feeble, and that he |' 
would gladly resign in favour of his well-loved son, 
and ending by calling on his heir to say what he has 
learnt abroad, and to show how far his education has 
qualified him to render his subjects happy. ‘“‘‘ Papa,’ 
answers the prince, ‘I know what no one else here 
knows—I am thoroughly acquainted with the chief 
breeding-places of every kind of bird, from the eagle 
down to the quail; it is no secret to me how each of 
these lives, or how many eggs it lays, and I can tell 
you exactly what every one of them requires to 
support existence, without omitting even the slightest || 
detail. Here is the certificate given me by my tutor. || 
It isn’t for nothing that the birds used to say I could 
pick the stars out of the sky. As soon as ever you || 
place the royal power in my hands, I shall be per- 
fectly ready to teach the beasts to make birds'-nests.’ 
On hearing these words, the king and all his subject 
beasts howled aloud. The whole council hung their 
heads, and the lion discovered, a little too late, that 
the lion cub had learnt nothing that was of any use, 
having made himself conversant with birds only, and 
not even knowing in what consist the characteristics 
of beasts, although it was his destiny to be called to 
rule over beasts. Too late, also, did the lion learn 
what is the most important subject for princes to || 
study —that, namely, which will teach them the | 
wants of their own people and the interests of their 
own country.” 

For many years it was the custom with political 
writers to represent the Emperor Nicholas as a hater | 
of literature, and a truculent foe to men of letters. 
If it had been so, such a satire as that which we 
have just quoted might well have irritated him; 
but in reality, nothing that Krilof published ever | 
gave him offence. On the contrary, he delighted in 
the asperity of the poet, and encouraged him to cul- | 
tivate his acrid vein. The satire on ignorant and || 
indolent officials, entitled The Great Noble, which we | 
mentioned in our previous article, was kept from the || 
press for some time by Krilof. At last, one day, he || 
read it to the Emperor, who approved of it 80 | 
highly, that Krilof forthwith printed it. All | 
through his life, indeed, he was treated in the most || | 
flattering manner by the Imperial family. The Em- | 
peror Alexander I. paid the expenses of publishing an | 
edition of his fables, and assigned him a pension. Oa |) 
one occasion the Emperor Nicholas chose a bust of | 
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' the poet as a present for the heir to his throne; and 

on another, the Grand Duchess Marie had a picture 
| of his study painted expressly for her album. He 
| was a great favourite with her, and one of his 
| poems was written as a mark of his gratitude for the 
_ kindness she showed him during a time of illness. 
| When he was buried, a bouquet which she had sent him 
| one Easter was, according to his dying request, placed 
| in his coffin beside him. This kindness shown him 
| by his Imperial friends was very creditable to them, 

for Krilof was by no means a cringing courtier. His 
| satire must often have come home to his royal 
| readers. It not uncommonly happened, for instance, 
| that a favourite at court succeeded in engrossing a 
number of lucrative appointments. On such occa- 
sions the following story must have seemed to the 
bestower of such gifts somewhat too sharply pointed. 
“An over-economical farmer,’ says the satirist, 
“took it into his head to order his dog to perform 
three very different services—to guard the house, to 
bake the bread, and to carry water to the garden. 
The dog didn’t object, for its wages were to be 
| tripled, and so the arrangement was amicably settled. 
| But when the farmer came home from the fair next 

day, he found that the garden had not been watered, 
| the bread had not been made, and the house had 
| been so badly guarded that thieves had broken in 
|and cleared out its most valuable contents. Of 
| course he abused the dog, but it proved, to its own 
entire satisfaction, that it couldn’t be looking after 
the garden while it was going about the house, and 
that while it was carrying water it couldn’t also be 
baking bread.” 

In our former article we mentfoned two stories 
which relate to the bad use men generally make of 
the gifts of fortune. Here is a third on the same 
subject :— 








able existence, inhabiting a wretched old house, and 
| scarcely contriving to get enough to liveon. Ac- 
| cording to them it was all the fault of Fortune. At 
| last Fortune, pitying their misery, came among 
| them unseen, and did all she could to assist them, 
| staying with them a year. Everything immediately 
| fan smoothly for the brothers. One of them, although 
| a wretched man of business, found that he made a 
| profit out of everything that he bought or sold, and 
| soon became a merchant prince. Another entered 
| the civil service, and, instead of remaining a mere 
| Scribe with a paltry salary, soon obtained rank, 
riches, and honour. In a little time he had become 
| possessed of a town house, a country house, and a 
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Once on a time three brothers supported a miser- | 





landed property. “‘ And now you may want to know 
what the third brother obtained. Fortune helped 
him also you may well suppose. Certainly; she 
rendered him unflagging assistance. The third 
brother spent the whole year in catching flies, and | 
met with wonderful success in so doing. I don’t 
know if he had a natural gift that way; but in 
olden days his efforts would have been in vain. But 
now, however often he raised his hand, thanks to 
Fortune, he never once missed his shot. At last the , 
visitor who had stayed so long with the brothers 
left them and fled far away. Two of the brothers | 
had gained enormously by her stay. One of them 
was rich, the other high in office. But the third 
brother had to go about cursing his bad fortune in 
being obliged to beg for his bread.’’ Here is also 
another of the stories in which Krilof, who certainly 
had no faculty for saving money, slily sneered at 
those who carried their frugality a little too far. A 
certain hobgoblin used to keep watch over a treasure | 
buried deep underground. Suddenly the ruler of | 
the demons ordered him to fly away for ever so long | 
to the other side of the world. Whether he liked it | 
or not, he was obliged to do as he was bid. So our | 
goblin fell into a terrible perplexity as to what he 
should do with his treasure. To build a treasure- | 
house, and pay a guardian to watch it, would cost 
money ; to leave it where it was would be danger- | 
ous, for men, as he well knew, were cunning at dis- | 
covering such hoards. At last, after much painful 
pondering, a bright idea suggested itself. The 
master of the house to which he was attached was a | 
terrible miser. ‘‘ Suddenly our goblin presents him- | 
self before him, treasure in hand. ‘Dear master,’ | 
he says, ‘I have to fly far away from your house; | 
but as I have always been well disposed towards | 
you, do not refuse to accept this treasure of mine, as 
a parting token of my affection. Eat, drink, and be | 
merry ; and spend it just as you feel inclined. Only, | 
when you are dead, let me be your sole legatee. I 
make no other condition. As for the rest, may | 
destiny give you health and long life.’ He spoke 
and vanished. Ten, twenty years went by. Having 
finished his time of service, our goblin flies home- | 
ward to his native land. What does he see? Oh, | 
rapturous sight! The miser, dead from starvation, 
lies stretched out on the strong-box, its key in his ' 
hand. The treasure is intact, and the goblin gets it 
all back again, rejoicing greatly that he had found a | 
guardian for it who did not cost him a single far- 
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A WEEK ON THE NORTH COAST OF CORNWALL. 
By Tae DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Javep. Springs relaxed, and carriage bumping 
‘on the axle. Every thought seems to pull a string 
in the brain. It is very clear the system wants a 
' course of medicine. But of what kind? Blue pills? 
| By all means, if they are globules of oxygen from 
, the clear blue sky. Draughts? Yes again, if they 
‘1 may be of fresh air on breezy headlands: or if we 
like the other meaning, blameless quaffs of road-side 
cider or creamy stout, never tasting good but then. 
Blisters? If you please: but let them be the rash 
consequence of too stiff a day’s walk, counselling 
rest, and repose on the cliffs, to-morrow. 

SoI am off. But whither? and how? For an En- 
glishman whose convenience it does not just now suit 
to go abroad, there are three directions in which the 
above-mentioned prescriptions can be made up. Those 
are, north, south, and west. All eastern parts are 
simply abominable. When men came from the east, 
they were pronounced wise: and with reason. Of these 
three, the last happened to suit me this year. And 
if west, there is one county, in which human 
springs are braced up better than in any other: and 
that one is, Cornwall. There is a charm in the 
Cornish coast, which belongs to no other coast in the 
world. The air you breathe has never been vitiated 
by human beings since it left the Yankees; and the 
Atlantic is wide enough to have filtered it since then. 


The whole seaboard is a succession of lofty cliffs, 
and of sandy coves known as Porths, with a cozy little 
inn in almost every one, where one can feed and 
' sleep at prices Indicrously small. And the rocks— 


where are rocks like Cornish ones? From the green 
| and scarlet of the serpentine at the Lizard, round by 
| the quaint granite promontories of the “ west coun- 
try,” and thence to the magnificent group of slate 
' cliffs stretching from New Quay to Trevose Head, 
and thence again up to Hartland Point and Devon, 
there is not a bluff that is not a study for form and 
colour. Shall I speak of the Cornish seas? Here 


again, the western limb of England is unrivalled. | 


There is no sea in Europe (as far as I have seen) which 
| equals the gorgeous clear green of the water at the 
| Lizard, with its deep ultramarine shadows beneath, 
| and the occasional fiecks of scarlet as the veins of 
| serpentine are seen in the depths, trembling and 
| shimmering in the sun. The Lizard caves, Dolor 
| Hugo and Pigeon Hugo, are perfect gems of colour ; 

the reflection of the brilliant serpentine blended with 
_ the dancing of the blue-shaded water, flickering into 
all tints of purple, and rose, and creamy pink,— 
tinging the roof, and the varnished fronds of sea 
fern which fringe it, with prismatic belts, chasing 
and sporting like fire-flies. At the Land’s End, this 
“fancy” sea becomes of a soberer, but still right 
' glorious blue. It is a serious matter, that quarter- 
; space of the globe which the ocean has to span from 
the Land’s End outward ; and its looks betray con- 
| sciousness thereof, and leave off their antics. Then, 





as you trend round north-westward, towards St. 
Agnes and Trevose Head, the blue and green share 
the water, and it becomes only a very grand sea, the 
sea of any iron coast looking tothe broad ocean. As 
to the height of this grandeur, wait for a gale—you 
shall have it further on. I speak of this north-west 
bit of the Cornish coast as if I knew it; and soI do 
now, but did not when I began this paper. So, as I 
had heard much of it, I thought I would try. 
But I asked two questions: Whither? and, How? 
As to the latter, I do not mean, By what convey- | 
ance? London to Penzance is in our day traversed 
in twelve hours: * Grampound Road’’ is the station 
with which we have now to do; the rest, is it not to 
be found in Bradshaw? From Grampound Road to | 
St. Columb, the central point for our present line of | 
coast, and nine miles distant, must be accomplished | 
in that anomalous, most serviceable machine, called || 
a “trap.” So much for locomotion. |! 
Still the question recurs, How? That is, How | 
equipped? for on this, the pleasure and profit of such 
a run as I am describing mainly depend. First 
then let me premise one remark which may save | 
trouble. I believe no man ever made awalking tour in | 
his life, without taking at the same time more things | 
than he wanted,—and less things than he wanted. 
Generally, the former fault predominates ; and one 
has the satisfaction of knowing, on returning, that 
one has been weighted in the race from pure wanton- 
ness. But, if tw6 errors can be set one against the 
other, there is also the consciousness that from some | 
oversights at starting, the tour has been shorn of | 
advantages which had originally been contemplated. | 
Something long ago carefully put by for this jour- 
ney, has been left, you know exactly where, at home. 
And that spot in that shelf or cupboard is everlast- 
ingly haunting you as you devise contrivances to 
supply the missing article. Make up your mind 
then, that both these inmcommoda will happen ; but of 
the two, guard most zealously against the former. I 
will proceed to indicate how this may be done. 
The first thing to be thought of is, of course, the 
case which is to hold your “ little all.” Let it not || 
be a knapsack. A knapsack (experto crede) is a plague. || 
Its pose, when on, is thoroughly uncomfortable ; its 
look is dizarre and snobbish. And there is this im- || 
mense disadvantage; there is no changing its posi- || 
tion. The inevitable two straps always chafe the || 
same spots on the shoulders. Then again, the ordi- || 
nary knapsack holds far too much for either your || 
need or your comfort; and if you have a smaller || 
one made, it is too light to ballast itself, and is ever- || 
more slipping one way and another. Knapsacks are | 
very good for soldiers, but very bad for tourists. 
Have then a case made, waterproof or not,—better |; 
not, for waterproof material is always unpleasant, || 
and I will show you below how to keep your case | 
dry,—in length and breadth such as to hold the ordi- 


























| nary sketcher’s quarter-sheet clip portfolio. Whether 
you sketch or not, this will be the convenient size. 
Of course there must be some power df expansion in 
the thickness, that your things may lie on the folio: 
| but let that power be very limited: don’t put temp- 
'| tation in your own way. All you will want in the 
case will be, if a sketcher, your little wrapper for 
| colour box, brushes, and water bottle, besides the 
|| following matters:—One shirt. This, with the one 
on your back, is quite enough. A night-shirt is ruin. 
| One shirt for night, one for day; getting the spare 
one washed occasionally, giving the Jlanchisseuse a 
day and a night. Item, one pair of socks. Item, 
a pocket handkerchief or two. Item, a pair of lea- 
ther slippers, with soles thick enough to stand an 
occasional walk if the boots were very wet the night 
before. Such slippers are an immense comfort; and 
on Sundays, will black up and-look spruce. Item, 
a wee bag, or case, just holding hair-brush and comb, 
shaving-brush and razor, nail-brush and tooth-brush. 
Item, asmall writing-case. There is none better than 
the 2s. Society of Arts’ prize-case. In this don’t put 
| aquarter of a ream of paper, but at the most one 
| quire; you can get more anywhere. If you furnish 
| thus lightly, there will be room in the writing-case 
|| for several little matters—one or two medicines, for 
| example ; and, what should never be omitted on those 
occasions, a lot of elastic bands. Their uses are end- 
less; one example you will find below. Item, a 
small tin case such as is used in botanizing. You 
| will continually be obliged to take your luncheon in 
coast rambles. A wing or leg of a fowl, and a 
| piece of bread, are as much as the case need hold. 
Add to this a small flask, an item which I always 
grudge, its weight is so preposterous. <A collapsing 
bottle of some strong material would be a gain. I 
dare say there are such things. By-the-by, if you 
have a flexible folding cup, some of the weight of 
the flask may be spared ; but don’t use it for drinking 
| water by the way. No practice is more injurious. 
'| These articles will be all that you need carry in 
| the case; and its weight should be, loaded, with 
| sketching-folio, under eight pounds; without it, 
| six and a half pounds. It should have the usual 
overlap, with two short fastening straps at quarter 
distances from the ends, and besides, a strong strap 
of good length to go round the middle. It will be 
carried after the manner of a field-glass, slung over 
one shoulder. This has the great advantage of 
|, allowing a change of sides: and, if the carrying strap 
be adjusted of proper length, the pressure may be 
eased by passing the hand under for a temporary 
| support, as also by taking the case occasionally under 
| the arm. I have never, during more than a score 
| of walking tours, found the slightest inconvenience 
| from a case thus carried, always including a portfolio. 
|| Now about this latter. I have already described 
| its nature and dimensions. In filling it, remember 
| that nothing weighs so heavy as paper. Be con- 
|| tented, as to your loose sheets, with Whatman’s 


thinner paper; cut some into quarter sheets, some 
into halves, but the /ong way of the sheet; for thus 





they serve for long views. The docks commonly sold 
for sketches are very good things, but too heavy for 
our present purpose. You can construct a good light 
block for yourself in an evening—thus:—Take a 
piece of stiff millboard, cut it to a size a little 
smaller than your quarter sheets, then stretch and 
glue, in the ordinary way, four papers, one over 
another, on each side, interposing between the two 
parts of your process a covering of writing paper | 
over the first four to protect them. This block will | 
be both light and convenient. The stretching on 
both sides prevents the millboard being drawn or 
bowed by the strain one way only. More than four 
papers cannot be conveniently laid on, as the angles 
will become too rounded, and the stretch imperfect. 

As to colours, &c., every amateur must be guided 
by his own fancy and experience. I will only say, 
that if any should follow on my track in North Corn- 
wall, they will find “Varley’s purple grey” in- 
valuable for the reddish brown slate of that coast. 

The walking-stick camp-stool, and a strong alpaca 
umbrella, which may be attached by two elastic 
rings, and carried as one, will complete the baggage 
department. 

Now, how to keep all this dry. Get a roomy 
thin Tweed waterproof coat. Very good are to be had 
almost anywhere. The weight of such a coat should 
be under two pounds. This will go on, in wet 
weather, over the case, and the easier if you turn the | 
latter up long ways, and support it under your arm. 
Add, if you will, thin Macintosh leggings, and you 
will be safe from all ordinary rain, of any duration. 
If you have in the Tweed coat two side pockets (with 
flaps), one legging may travel ordinarily in each 
pocket. The coat, when not worn, may be fastened 
to your case by the strap going round the middle. 

It may be as well to say a word on personal equip- 
ment. A Tweed suit, made and kept for touring pur- 
poses, is best. Carry no change of outer garment. 
Far better, once in a way, to go to bed while your 
things are dried, than to inflict on yourself five 
pounds additional burden, probably for nothing. If 
you, at this day, continue to submit to that enemy of 
Englishmen's throats, called a neckcloth, or choker, 
why you must have some with you. I left them out 
above, as supposing that any one who had pluck 
enough to do what I am prescribing at all, would have 
left these incipient winding-sheets in the dim distance. 

One important matter has not been mentioned. 
Boots. Best got in Paris, if you-ever go there. 
There is something, I suppose, in the way of dressing 
leather in France, which makes genuine French 
boots an entirely superior race to English ones, both 
for comfort and durability. But boots may be got 
moderately good anywhere. Broad be the toes— 
ample room to spread and play. You then insure 
for your ten digits unbroken skin after a long day’s 
tramp. Eschew elastic: it is unsympathetic—reck- 
less of human infirmity—clasps the swollen ankle at 
night with the same grip (and therefore a tighter one) 
as the cool clean limb in the morning. There is 
nothing like lace-ups: they take just while the bill 
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| 
| is being brought, to put on, but-you can do what | your carefully shod friend makes anxious détours, 
you please with them; in fact, they accommodate | But don’t put down the boots any where, on the faith 
themselves as you walk on; and if there is the | of passing the spot again. If exploring leads you 
slightest tendency to blister anywhere, you can check | into rocky caverns, or among débris, you will find it 
| it by relacing them as tight as you can conveniently | rather a penance to leap barefooted over stones 
bear. Thus the chafing will be prevented. No nails | ribbed with the saw-teeth of surviving hard strata, 
| in the soles. Mind that especially. A slip on a | or among rocks crowded with close-clustering mussel 
rock may send you limping through an evening of | shells, standing up edgeways. And though a slip is 
pain, and altogether spoil the rest of your outing. far less likely when you are unskod, yet, if one does 
| As to wet feet, never regard them while en route; | occur, the consequences may be far more serious, in 
| never tolerate them when arrived. For all walking | sprains or lacerations. 
on sands, the best voots are Nature’s. The soft | So then the questions of the whither and the how | 
smooth pavement is luxury to the feet: and you are | are answered; and we are arrived at St. Columb. 
independent of—nay, you rather affect—the shining _ Should any travellers follow on the track here marked 
peols of the receding or advancing tide, round which | out, they will find Mr. Polkinghorn, the landlord of 
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the Red Lion Hotel, the best person to consult as to | not from the latter hour to noon. You want the 
their agenda. He knows every nook and cranny of | middle of the day for exploration; and thus you will 
the cavern-pierced coast; and can give you that in- | have it almost throughout your week. The most 
dispensable information, when, and from what direc- | perfect arrangement would be to begin with the day 
| tion, to visit each point. Unless you know this, you | preceding the new or full. Thus too you will secure 
| will have made your four, five, six, or seven miles’ | the spring tides, and see both the greatest extent of 
| walk for nothing. At -high tide, all which you | sand, and the finest spray on the rocks. 

want to explore is fathoms deep in water, or hidden Over-night, our host gives us his valuable instruc- 
in a mist of boiling foam. By all means, see this | tions; and we prepare for carrying them out by 
state of things too: indeed, you are sure to see quite | tracing the portion of the Ordnance map, the loan of 
as much of it as you want. And it may be as well | which—bulky in its case--we decline. Remember, 
to mention that, if you have the choice of your week, | that a tracing of your own is always far better than 
it should be that following the new or full moon, not | the map itself: besides that you thus carry only 
either of the intervening ones. Your low water | what you want. You make on the tracings all the 
should range from twelve at noon to six or seven P.M., | marks of directions, put up—so to speak—your sign- 
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| posts, indicating with a red or blue pencil (carry 
both) the tracks, the cross-roads which are not to be 
followed, the rivers, the caves, the headlands which 
may be passed at low tide, &c., &c. The tracing is 
very easy work. Tie a pencil to one leg of your 
scissors, and, holding them open as far as convenient, 
pass the other end lightly over the outline, at the 
same time pressing heavily on your pencil. The 
tracing of our coast from Towan to Trevose Head 

| was thus done in half an hour. (See p. 224.) 
|| And now it is morning, and a lovely breezy one it 
| seems. We take the road towards Columb Porth, the 
| southernmost point of our proposed hunting-ground. 
| This, because it is always well, especially if sketching 





Cornish fir-tree is an absurd sight, with nearly more 
| cones than foliage. But notice the hedge banks, or 
walls, bounding the road. Was ever such an out- 
| burst of ferns? Any square yard of its surface 
| would fit up a fernery. The staple is the elegant 
| 
| 


|} 
| rusty brown and washed-out grey. An exposed 


shining asplenium nigrum, peeping out of every 
chink : and all the other beautiful well-known 
varieties are profuse in attendance: the hart’s tongue, 


| plain, forked, frilled, deep green or pale: the lady- | 


| fern, with her slender lace-like fronds: the Jastrea 
|| dilatata, with its curved rich foliage, shaded from 
|| darkest green to olive and ochre: and of course the 
| filic mas, with his substantial firm conical fronds. 
|| Looks closer, and you may find the smaller members 


is in view, to take a western facing coast from south 
to north, not vice versd—with the sun, not against 
him. Besides, there is said to be a tidy little inn at 
the Porth, whereas there is no house at all at the 
other end. 

The way is singularly Cornish: all the upper 
lands bleak and bare; the trees hiding themselves 
away from the whipping Atlantic wind: the view 
| sparsely marked with the tall four-pinnacled towers, 
| which almost without exception prevail in the west. 
| If you happen to pass the skirt of a low wood, the 
| sight is deplorable indeed. The foliage has been 

persecuted till it has almost half disappeared; and 
what remains has put on the forlornest weeds of 
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of the lovely family: the trichomanes, the lanceo- 
latum, and here and there the lastrea recurva, 
ruffied like a Polish hen, a tropical growth, wafted in 
all probability from the Azores to our western coasts. 

At last, after a few miles of this kind of road, we 
arrive at one of the Cornish four ways, with its pri- 
mitive low sculptured cross. At this Mawgam 
Cross, we turn down sharp to the left, and begin to 
descend towards the sea: guiding our course by two 
tumuli ahead, standing really on the edge of the 
cliff, but betraying from this point no such situation. 
For they are higher than we are at present, and look 
as if they might be the summit of a bleak down like: 
those which we have been crossing. What a strange 





thing is this sudden section of the hills at their 
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utmost height by the sea! It surely must indicate, 
on an iron-bound coast, immense periods of the pre- 
sent agency of the ocean. Take a narrow sea, such 
as this Bristol Channel, if followed eastward, soon 
becomes. At first, we may well suppose, the advanc- 
ing tide daily on each side met with gradually rising 
ground in the midst of the valley, and daily crumbled 
down. asmall space of the same byrunning against and 
over it. A storm would of course vastly enlarge the 
domain of the waters. And the encroachments would 
be maintained as they were made. At last, the 
places would be reached where the stone beneath the 
soil presented its more stubborn resistance. And 
from that day to this the process has been going on, 
of gradual undermining; each storm battering and 
loosening something: débris continually accumu- 
lating beneath, and in turn getting broken up and 
washed away. But what vast periods of time are 
now before us! Look at these cliffs, as we stand on 
the tumuli and survey the coast. How much do 
they lose in a lifetime? How much in a thousand 
years? Fill up in imagination the gradual slope, as 
it is filled to landward, and then think of the amount 
of work required before the waves had brought it to 
anything like its present state. These very rocks, 
these very indentations and “porths,’’ have been 
nearly as they now are since the dawn of history. 
The names on my tracing of the Ordnance map 
belong to very remote antiquity. Their lifetime 
seems but a minute in the history of such a cliff as 
that upon which I now'stand. Multiply such space 
of time by a hundred,—a thousand,—ten, twenty 
thousand ;—have we got yet anywhere near the 
bottom of the hill where this down once met the 
level sea-bed of other ages? And then, when this 
is all done, and you have got, in your backward 





| 
| 








reckoning, to the level, please to remember that 
before that first agency of the present seas, all the 
| stratified deposits of these rocks took their myriads 
| of ages to accumulate one over another, in a former, 
| and horizontal position: that then you have to allow 
| 
| 
| 


and subsidence into the present settled state of the 
earth’s crust, before the water begun its long long 
process of encroachment. The grand German hymn, 
| “O Ewigkeit, O Ewigkeit!” illustrates the incapa- 
| city of human thought to compass eternity by the 
idea of a whole globe of sand, from which a bird 
| should take a grain once in a thousand years, and 
| yet, when all is gone, the time taken would be no 
| nearer eternity. It seems to me that here we have 
| the same baffling calculations. The insoluble puzzle 
| of physical chronology should alone suffice to keep 
both dogmatizers and anti-dogmatizers humble. 

But thus reasoning, we arrive at the summit of 
the higher of these two tumuli; and the whole coast 
opens beneath our feet. To the left we see in the 
distance a long and uniform range of cliffs, stretch- 


|, ing out to a dark headland, beyond which are two 


sharp rocky islands. This is Towan Head: and 


| over it, faint blue, rises a curved outline of a far 








distant promontory, which is St. Agnes’, or, as 


known in Cornwall, St. Ann’s, Beacon, beyond Perran 
Porth, and the disinterred ruined church of Perran- | 


Zabuloe. 


As we bring the eye nearer, that town glittering 
on a range of cliffs, with feet, embroidered by the || 
white lace of the waves, is New Quay, the growth of || 


modern Cornubian resort. Nearer yet, with its 
creek of sand and glittering stream, is Columb 
Porth, guarded by its low line of inland cliffs, and 


a sentinel island, to which from the main land a | 
wooden bridge has been thrown. Just at our feet to || 


the left, a grand conical rock stands out in the sea, re- 
velling in the exuberant sunshine, a treasure of many- 


coloured slate, and bright grass, and orange lichen, || 
from its head downwards, till, as it nears the waves, | 


it puts on soberer hues—the rust of the spray-beaten 


stone, the gloom of the bellowing rift, the dun base- | 


ment line of the luxuriant sea-weed. A study for 


days, with all its shifting points of shadow, now iI 


lying in sharp zigzags on a thousand spots in its 
surface, as the sun beats it almost direct’; now falling 
across one half its bulk in a bold curved mass, as he 
bounds his visit by some easy slope; now enveloping 


its whole grand outline, as the golden visitor kisses || 
See the | 


its fiery edge at parting or at arriving. 
engraving: in which, however, effects of colour are 
necessarily lost. 

Northern and southern coasts have each its ad- 
vantages. Of the latter, we now say nothing: of the 
former, this: that on a northern coast, the sun is the 
sketcher’s friend. From morn to dewy eve, he has 
the sun on his subject, and is never troubled with his 
glare. And the shadows thrown sea-ward are very 
very beautiful. We shall hear something more of 
them by and by at Bedruthan. 
nature puts in another plea for the northern coast. 
That chilly breeze to the back, as we sat and sketched 
atthe Lizard last year, while the blinding noon was 


| on the sea, is changed for the genial ray, comforting 
| us at our work—no contemptible encouragement for | 
fora “dispensation’’ of upheaving, and contortion, | 


its careful performance. But let us continue our 


| survey. As the eye ranges northward and eastward, 
to the right is an iron-bound coast, full of bristling | 


headlands, serried into strange sharp outlines, pierced 


with black shadowed caves, now and then varied | 
with a landward-reaching creek of sand. This is || 
our hunting-ground for the week. Somewhere in || 


that retiring curve, sharpened by the perspective, 
and hiding its contents from here, lies Bedruthan, of 
which we have heard great things. This strange 


wild coast trends away, mellowed in distant out- | 


line and colour, till it reaches its nearer boundary, 
Park Head ; and then, over that, a promontory, with 
double swell, showing between its curves a glitter- 


ing lighthouse—Trevose Head. Off it, to sea, are 


several jagged island rocks; and over it, far away, 


are suggested, in sky-like hues, other lines of coast, | 


‘** the thundering shores of Bude and Boss.” 


Such is our welcome to our week’s sojourn; who | 
| shall say that it is a scant one? 


(To be continued.) 











Besides, human | 
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(Continued from p. 166.) 


In the “ Colloquies,”’ which had at least an equal 
circulation with the “ Encomium of Folly,” he ex- 
poses, with the same unsparing hand, many of the 
most degrading and prevalent superstitions, and some- 
times with a graceful irony not unworthy of Pascal. 
There is no space for more than a single specimen. 
In the following passage from the dialogue entitled 
“Naufragium,” after a vivid picture of a wreck- 
scene, he satirizes in the following keen way the 
superstitions connected with the invocation of saints. 
One of the speakers has brought the narrative to the 
point at which all hope of safety was abandoned, and 
the other interlocutor asks :— 

“¢ And what did the passengers do P’ 

“¢ What will serve to make you see the miserable 
case we werein. The sailors sang ‘‘Salve Regina,” and 
invoked the Virgin mother, calling her “the Star of 
| the Sea, Queen of Heaven, Mistress of the World, 
Port of Safety,” and flattering her with many other 
of those coaxing titles which the Holy Scriptures 
never give her.’ 

“*What could she bave to do with the sea, who, 
so far as I ever heard, was never so much as once 
upon it ?’ 

“«Why, once upon a time Venus took care of 
sailors, because it was believed that she was born of 
the sea-fcam ; and since she has vacated that func- 
| tion, the “ Virgin Mother” has supplied the place 


| of that mother who was certainly not a virgin.— 
| Among the rest there was a certain Englishman, 
who promised mountains of gold to our Lady of 
| Walsingham if he ever got safe to land. Others 
| promised large gifts to the wood of the true Cross, 
| which was in such a place; others again to that 


| which was in such a place. They did the same with 
the Virgin Mary, who reigns in many places; and 
|, you must know they suppose the vow null and void 
| unless you name the place.’ 

| “*Ridiculous! as if the saints did not dwell in 
|| heaven.’ 

|| “*Some there were who promised that they would 
|| become Carthusians, There wes one who promised 
that he would trudge with naked feet and bare head, 
and begging his food all the way, to the shrine of 
|, St. James at Compostella,’ 

“¢ Did no one remember St. Christopher ?’ 
“Yes. OneI heard (and could not help laugh- 
| ing) who, with a loud voice,—fearing, I suppose, he 
| should not be heard,—promised St. Christopher at 
Paris a statue (rather a mountain than a statue) of 
wax as big as the saint himself. When, with much 
vociferation, he had promised this, an acquaintance, 
who happened to be sitting next him, touched him 
on the elbow and whispered, “Mind what you are 
promising ; although you should sell everything you 
have, you will not have enough to pay.” To which 
the other replied in a whisper (lest St. Christopher 
should hear him, I suppose), “Hold your tongue, 





you fool! Do you think I am speaking in earnest ? 
If once I get to iand I will not give him so much as 
a single wax candle.” ’ 

“¢ Oh, the blockhead ! 
tavian ?’ 

“*No; but be was a Zealander.’ 

““*T wonder that no one thought of the Apostle 
Paul, who was once a sailor, and escaped shipwreck ; 
for he, not inexperienced in these misfortunes, had 
learned how to “‘ succour the miserable.’ ’ 

«There was no mention at all of St. Paul.’ 

‘“*¢ But in the meantime surely they prayed ?’ 

“* Most fervently. One chanted “ Salve Regina,” | 
another “Credo in Deum.’ Some, too, were there 
who had certain peculiar little prayers against peril, 
not much unlike charms.’ 

“* How calamity makes people religious! In 
prosperity neither God nor saint ever comes into our .|| 
minds. But, meantime, what did youdo? Did you 
address your vows to none of the saints ?’ 

«To none.’ 

“ ¢ Why so?’ 

*¢ Because I am not in the habit of bargaining 
with the saints. For what else is it but a contract 
according to this formula: “I will give, if you will 
do so and so;” or, “I will do this, if you will do 
that; I will give wax, if I keep my head above water; 
I will go to Rome, if you rescue me.”’’ 

‘“** But, at all events, you implored the protection of 
some saint ?’ 

“* Not even that.’ 

“* For what reason ?’ 

“Well, Heaven is a spacious place; and if I 
should commit my safety to some saint (say St. Peter, 
who would certainly hear me as soon as anybody, 
because he stands at the door), before he could get to 
God, before he could plead my cause, I should go to 
the bottom ?’ 

“*€ What did you do then ?’ 

“Twent straight to my Father himself, saying, 
‘‘Our Father who art in heaven!’’ None of the 
saints hear quicker than He, or more freely grants | 
what is asked.’ ” 


I suspect he was a Ba- 


But Erasmus also contributed largely to the cause 
of Reformation by his critical labours. His edition , 
of the Greek New Testament was the first attempt | 
(if we except the Complutensian, which was finished, | 
indeed, a little earlier than that of Erasmus, though | 
published after it) that had ever been made to restore | 
the sacred text. For this purpose Erasmus diligently || 
collated such Greek MSS. as he could obtain, and in | 
person or by his friends ransacked many libraries of 
Europe. To this he added Notes and Paraphrases,in | 
which he displays considerable merit as an interpreter. 
It is true that his critical apparatus was poor com- | 
pared with that which has been employed in more 
recent and thorough recensions of the New Testa- 
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ment; but it was the first step, and he deserves, 
therefore (as has been well said), to be called the 
Father of the important science of Biblical criticism 
|| and interpretation. 
|| These works, too, were extensively circulated. A 
version of the Paraphrases was ordered to be kept in 
every parish church in our own country, and no less 
than five editions of the Greek text were printed in 
Erasmus’s own lifetime, on each of which he bestowed 
considerable pains, though he had the astuteness of 
later authors in letting old editions go off before im- 
proved ones were offered. ‘I am preparing,” says 
he, in one of his letters to Budzeus (taking care to 
disguise his meaning by interspersing a few Greek 
words with his Latin), “I am preparing a second 
edition of the New Testament; only keep it secret, 
my dear Budeus, lest folks should get scent of it, 
and the remaining copies of the first remain on the 
printer’s shelves.” 

“The New Testament of Erasmus,” says D’ Aubigné 
“ gave out a bright flash of light. His paraphrases on 
the Epistles and on the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. John ; his editions of Cyprian and Jerome; his 
translations from Origen, Athanasius, and Chrysos- 
tom, and his ‘Principles of True Theology,’ his 
‘Preacher,’ and his commentaries on various Psalms, 

contributed powerfully to diffuse a taste for the Word 
|| of God and for pure theology. The results of his 
|| labours went even beyond his intentions. Reuchlin 
|| and Erasmus gave the Bible to the learned; Luther 
to the people.” 

For the reasons now given, it does not seem too 


much to say, not only that the Reformation owes 
much to Erasmus, but probably more than to any 


man except Luther. The chief merit of Luther, and 
|| that in which he eclipses not only Erasmus, but all 
|| his own followers, consists, not merely in single- 
|| hearted, earnest, courageous zeal for the truth, (in 
which not only he, but many others surpassed Eras- 
|| mus), but in his clear perception—the want of which 
had caused the failure of so many attempts at 
Reformation from the time of Huss downward,—that 
Reformation must be carried into the dogmas of the 
church. Erasmus, like many other great men, thought 
the principal thing was to attempt the reforma- 
tion of morals, the correction of gross superstitions, 
and the diffusion of greater intellectual light and 
culture. All else he thought would come with them. 
It was the merit of Luther that he saw through this 
delusion ; that it was a notable example of “ putting 
the cart before the horse;” that the separation of 
morals from dogma was a vain dream,—as much so as 
fancying that leaf and fruit could be found in the 
tree, though its root was cut away from under it. 
Luther saw and felt that evangelic truth must be 
recovered, and that then the world might recover 
evangelic purity, and not before. He saw that the 
Sun of Righteousness had been long eclipsed, and 
therefore ‘‘ darkness had again covered the earth, and 
gross darkness the people.” He saw and felt, that if 
this night was to be dispersed, and all the evil things 
that the night had brought with it—the dank and 





unwholesome vapours, the prowling wolf, the slimy 
reptile, the rotting and decaying foliage, the chill and 
deadly temperature—the Sun must shine again, and 
be unveiled to the nations; and, therefore, he 
preached the great cardinal verities of the Gospel, 
with all the mighty motives they alone can inspire, as | 
the great preliminaries and essential conditions of im- | 
proved morals; and therefore also he laboured without | 
ceasing to communicate those Scriptures which con- 
tain these verities, not in Latin translation and para- 
phrase for the learned, but in the strong vernacular 
for the people; not doubting that when the “ Sun of 
Righteousness’”’ did thus arise, and shine, it would 
be as of old, with “healing in its wings.” 

Erasmus had almost everything that makes either | 
a great man or a good man, except courage and de- | 
cision of character; and he shows how important | 
these qualities are. It is impossible to study his | 
writings without admiring his genius—impossible to | 
contemplate his amiability without loving him. In | 
spite of all his infirmities, he is full of traits which | 
endear his memory to us, and make us willingly 
concede his title to his chosen classic names; and 
accordingly all but the rabid monks, who could 
never forgive him, and those contemporaries among 
the Protestants who were naturally provoked by his 
neutrality, or rather vacillations, have dealt very 
tenderly with his memory, and been more than half 
disposed to condone his faults on account of his ex- 
cellences. 

Yet it must be confessed that the spectacleof Erasmus 
trimming between the Pope and Luther—between 
new truth and old error—is not a little humiliating ; 
for it is impossible not to remember that Erasmus 
had himself spoken almost as strongly as Luther 
himself -against the extreme corruptions of the 
Church—had exposed with unsparing severity the 
vices of the current theology, the superstitions 
which had deformed the worship of the church, the 
ambition, greed, and worldliness of its rulers, and 
especially the vices and abuses of the monastic sys- 
tem. He had admitted the urgent necessity of a 
reformation. He had even made himself almost as 
much hated in some quarters by what he said as ever 
Luther was afterwards. There were many fraterni- 
ties of monks who, if they could have got hold of 
him, would have certainly despatched him; and he 
himself was obliged to choose his abode with caution, 
or to shift it precipitately, The necessity, perhaps, 
was not quite so frequent or so urgent as his 
natural timidity suggested ; but still no doubt he often 
had reason. He knew as well as the stormy petrel 
when a storm was imminent; and was a devout 
observer of the evangelic precept, ‘‘ If they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee ye into another ;” or rather 
he seems to have improved upon the original, and 
found a various reading which he has not inserted in 
his recension: “‘ If you think they will persecute you 
in one city, flee into another.” He was continually 
declining invitations to visit Rome at certain periods 
of his lifo, under various pleas of ill-health and 
other hindrances; but the great plea was evidently 
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his fear of committing himself into the hands of 
enemies like Alcander. And yet, though he bore 
as great a weight of odium as if he had taken the 
side of the reformers, he could not prevail on himself 


| to take part with them! He is continually suggest- 
| ing reasons for his trimming, which one feels, as 


Le Clerc and Jortin (with every disposition to spare 


| him) also feel, to be altogether nugatory ; but he often 


more frankly discloses the real reasons of his irreso- 
lution in the confessed timidity of his own nature. 
This, after all, was the true reason of his con- 


| duct, though he is perpetually, in his letters and 


other writings, endeavouring to show that he had 
other and sufficient grounds for declining decisive 
action with either party. Sometimes—‘‘ He cannot 
agree with al/ that Luther had said, though he 
approved of much.” Was he called upon to do 
so? Did all who espoused the cause of Luther do 
so? Did Melancthon himself? Did the Reformers 
profess to agree in all points? Again, did Erasmus 
agree any the more with those who hated him for 
having said so much,—he himself being judge ? Did 
he not disagree with them, even on his own showing, 
in more important points —Sometimes, “ he cannot 
approve the spirit of Luther; he has used too much 
bitterness of speech.” Did he approve any more 
the still greater bitterness of Luther’s opponents and 
his own? Is he not complaining perpetually of the 
scurrilous calumnies with which they had loaded 
him? And if their virulence of tongue had been 
less, ought not the greater virulence of their teeth— 
of the men who bit as well as snarled—to have 
decided him to take his lot with what was in truth 


| the cause of liberty as well as truth? Did he 
| approve of the persecutions with which the Papists 


soon began to reply to the arguments or (if Erasmus 
will) the reproaches of Luther? No; to his honour 
be it said, he was nearly as loud as Luther himself 
in his condemnation of those atrocious cruelties 
which consigned some of Luther’s first disciples in 


| the Low Countries to the stake.—Sometimes, again, 
| he urges that he would “like a reformation indeed ; 
| but it must be a reformation under the auspices and 
; sanction of Pope, cardinals, bishops, princes :’’ that 
| is, he would like a reformation, but it must be 


effected by those who were chiefly interested in the 


| maintenance and perpetuation of abuses ; he would 


like restitution, but he would have the thief volun- 


, tarily restore the goods; he would like the flock 
| to be safe, but he would wait till the wolf turned 


himself into a lamb; he would have the poultry- 


| yard inviolate, but he hoped that it would be by 
| the fox’s being converted !—Sometimes, he would 
| like a reformation, but it must be “a peaceful re- 
| formation’’—without violence or tumult; forgetting 


that the wisdom from above is “first pure, then 
peaceable ’—that we cannot always obtain the truth 


| except at the cost of arduous struggles. He would 
| Wish a rotten branch to be cut off, but he would by 
| No means have the pruning-knife used; the heavy, 
| pestilentiul air purified, but not at the cost of so 

terrible a phenomenon as a thunder-storm. Some- 





times he adopted the view of humility : “ How could 
he set up his judgment against the authorities of the 
Church ?—against popes, cardinals, and princes ?””— 
forgetting that that question was already decided in || 
foro conscientia, inasmuch as he believed, and pro- || 
claimed his belief, that all these were wrong in main- || 
taining the corruptions of the Church, and he was in || 
the right in denouncing them. The vanity of these 

pleas is again and again exposed by Le Clerc and | 
Jortin.* ‘ 

But the principal reason of all Erasmus’s indecision | 
was, no doubt, behind all this; it is to be sought in || 
his constitutional timidity. He did not like to | 
offend the great—to encounter the frowns of popes 
and princes—to forfeit the sunshine of their favour 
—to lose the more substantial expressions of it 
which their patronage brought with it—to face 
poverty, or danger, or persecution; and so he was 
willing to let reformation wait till it could be accom- 
plished without bitter controversies or painful sacri- 
fices, and by authority. How little power, even 
the spectacle of the most beggarly superstitions 
(which he had himself exposed and laughed at a 
thousand times) had to stir him practically from 
this indolent position, is strikingly shown in an 
incident which himself relates on occasion of a 
casual visit to the tomb of St. Thomas-d-Becket in 
passing through Canterbury. “I myself,” says he, 
‘saw, as they exhibited a tattered rag with which 
the martyr is said to have wiped his nose, the abbot 
and others who were standing by, fall on their 
knees, and lift up their hands in adoring reverence. 
To Colet, who was with me, this seemed insuffer- 
able. To me, these things seemed rather to be 
tolerated till they could be quietly reformed.’ 
When would that be ? 

Of some of the more remarkable of the many frank 
avowals which Erasmus makes of his timidity, the 
following may be cited :—‘“ Let others affect martyr- 
dom ; for me, I do not think myself worthy of this 
honour.” ‘ There is a certain pious craft and inno- 
cent time-serving which must be sometimes used ; 
though,” he adds, “ we must not so use it as to betray 
the cause of religion.” ‘“ Quarrelling is so unpleasant 
to me, that I should hate truth herself if she became 
seditious.’ But perhaps the most candid of all 
is the following passage in one of his letters:— 
“All men have not sufficient courage for martyr- 
dom ; { fear that in case of danger, I should imitate 
Peter ;” and in another place, more strongly, ‘‘I fear 
that if I were tempted like Peter, I should fall like 
Peter.” 

It is not every one who would so frankly avow his 
infirmity; and, indeed, if the saying be true, that it 
requires a great deal of courage to avow oneself 
a coward, Erasmus must assuredly have been one 
of the most courageous of men. At all events, 
he had well pondered the old Delphic oracle, “‘ Know 
thyself,’ and as frankly gave to his readers the fruit 
of his meditations. 





* See particularly Jortin, vol. i. pp. 255—274. 
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If, therefore, the world had waited for the Refor- 
| mation of Erasmus, it would have waited as long as 
for that of Pope Adrian, the successor of Leo X. He 
too was for a Reformation—but he thought it ought 
to bevery gradual ; “one step atatime.” ‘The Pope,” 
said Luther, sarcastically, “‘ would like a century or 
so to be interposed between each two steps.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, though it is humiliating, 
that Erasmus should have been fluctuating all his 
| days between the old and the new—between Popery 
and Protestantism. His position was well under- 
stood by his contemporaries, one of whom, Secundus 
| Curio, represents his ghost as eternally revolving be- 

tween the heaven of Catholics and the heaven of 
| Protestants, without getting admission to either. 
We may well believe that this is only satire; that 
he has found admission to the one heaven that 
receives all that are good, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant; and that He who forgave the actual denial of 
Peter, has not dealt less mercifully with} Erasmus’s 
frank avowal that he feared, if equally tempted, he 
might have denied Him too. 

One sees with some satisfaction, however, that 
though he possibly saved his life, at all events his 





he provoked. It would be an evil omen for the 
world if such conduct were not severely visited. 
He was exposed during his life to the cordial 
hatred of both parties. Rome has never dared to 
glory in him, and has persisted in regarding him 
more as a Protestant than a Catholic. Accord- 
ingly, she has judiciously shown her distrust by 
mutilating his works before allowing them to be 
read, and has placed some of them in her Index 
Expurgatorius. That last brand, however, considering 
in what company he finds himself, he may well 
account true honour. 

It was Luther’s absolute surrender to what he 
deemed Truth, and his heroic courage and in- 
domitable energy in maintaining it, no matter who 


pensions, by his trimming, he paid a just penalty | 
of all such unworthy compromises, in the odium | 
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attract men’s sympathy and reverence, even in 
spite of themselves, more than that of Erasmus. | 
It is felt that an absolute fealty to Truth, 
and an unflinching courage in fighting for it, and, 
if need be, dying for; it, must command—even 
though sullied by some faults of indiscreet zeal 
and temper—greater sympathy of love and venera- 
tion, than any amount of genius, learning, or elo- 
quence, dissociated from such qualities; for ia these 
(after all that may be said in behalf of a spurious 
charity), true manhood of soul is felt to consist. 

But whatever the faults and foibles of the charac- 
ter of Erasmus, no charitable reader who considers 
his whole life and works can deny that he was a good 
as well asa great man. He died at Basle—in a Pro- 
testant town, and surrounded by Protestants—in July, 





1536, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. Amidst his 
last sufferings (as one might expect from the ‘‘ Ship- 
wreck”) he invoked no saints; and, so far as ap- 
pears, did not participate in the last rites of the 
Catholic Church. He invoked ¢hat name on which 


me. O Lord, have compassion upon me.” * 





* In contemplating the life of Erasmus, it isimpossible | 
not to be struck with his wonderful and admirable in- | 
dustry. His works altogether extend to no less than ten 
folio volumes. 
and was interrupted by long and frequent illnesses. He | 
was perpetually travelling, and indeed was one of the 
most restless of mortals; the very opposite of what we 
should regard as a studious recluse, whose travels too 
often lie between his study and his bedchamber. Erasmus 
visited England several times, and was no stranger to 
Italy, France, Germany, or the Netherlands. Hibs letters 
in one year are dated from Louvain, Mechlin, Antwerp, 
Brussels, and Anderlac; and, in many other years, from 
places equally numerous, and far more remote from one 
another. 

No doubt much of this rambling was undertaken on | 
account of his.pupils in his earlier years, and in his later | 
was partly due to his labours on the successive editions of 
his New Testament. Still in those days of execrable roads 





opposed it, that has extorted from posterity so much 
deeper homage than it has accorded to Erasmus. 
Even in this latitudinarian age, which is fond of 
representing ‘‘ Dogma ”’ as of little consequence, and 
endeavouring to conciliate Truth and Error in a 
thousand ways, the character of Luther is sure to 


and slow movement it must have consumed an enormous 
| amount of time, and he must have learned the art of | 
| husbanding that commodity to the best advantage, to 
enable him to make such acquisitions, and leave to pos- 
| terity such prodigious monuments of his industry. We 
| may well believe this, since we are told that he often 
| composed passages of his works on horseback, and com- 
mitted them to manuscript when he arrived at his inn. 

. HENRY ROGERS. 








Ir any one among our foreign visitors wishes to ob- 
tain as unfavourable an impression as possible of our 
lower orders, let him go some dreary winter evening 
to one of the localities in which our poor are most 
closely huddled together, and there study for an hour 
the crowds which throng any of the neighbouring 
public-houses. And then, after having seen what 
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| money which those supporters are spending, let him 


watch next day the doors of the nearest pawn- 
| broker’s shop, and carefully examine the faces of those 
| who enter there. He will recognise them for the 
| most part as his acquaintances of the preceding even- 
|ing. Among them he will see a few respectable men 
| and women, who are driven there by sheer necessity, 


alone the pious Christian, whether Catholic or Pro- | 
testant, is told to rely: “O Lord,” were his last || 
words, “‘I entreat Thy mercy. Lord Jesus! deliver || 


Yet his health was by no means robust, || 





manner of men and women they are who support | and on whose thin and pallid countenances it is easy 
the publican, and his patrons the brewer and the | to discover the traces of those cares to which poverty 
| | distiller, if he wishes also to know whence comes the | and sickness give rise. But these are not the regular 
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frequenters of the establishment, the constituency 
|| which its proprietor represents. The habitual clients 
|| of the house are of a very different appearance, and 
\| are driven there by a very different though equally 
imperious necessity. Their faces are blotched and 
|| bloated ; their eyes are heavy and bloodshot; their 
|| dress is foul and ragged. Neatness and cleanliness are 
|| evidently unknown to them, as well as manly indepen- 
|| dence or womanly modesty. There is neither shame 
nor honesty to be seen in their regard ; their language 
|| is indescribably foul and blasphemous; and their 
whole lives are a disgrace to humanity. To them 
the name of religion is merely an empty sound; 
such words as Country or Fatherland convey no 
idea at all to their minds, and that of Home calls up 
|| before their eyes no brighter vision than that of bare 
|| walls, off which the grimy plaster falls in patches, 
and which are lighted by a window stuffed with 
filthy rags, of a wretched bed made up at nights 
upon the dirty floor, of a dreary hearth round which 
half-naked children are cowering, vainly trying to 
extract a little warmth from the few smouldering 
embers, and of the unutterable horrors of the night 
when the room is in utter darkness, and the air 
grows stifling and poisonous, and floor and ceiling 
and walls are teeming with nauseous insect life. One 
| dominant idea—that of drink, possesses their whole 
souls. One fatal craving perpetually besets them ; 
and to satisfy it they are ready to sacrifice everything 
that makes life really worth having. Such are the 
men and women who are most often seen frequenting 
the shops of the pawnbrokers. When the week’s 
wages or other earnings have been spent, and the 
desire for drink is as usual unsatisfied, it is so easy 
to pledge a coat or a gown, and turn it at once into 
liquid bliss. Even when the habit has not yet be- 
come confirmed, and some wish to lead a respectable 
| life still haunts the mind, it is so difficult to resist a 
| temptation which is always present, and to avoid 

falling into a sin which has been made so fatally 

accessible. We cannot wonder that miserable crea- 
|| tures who scarcely ever get any other pleasurable 

sensation out of life, and who have not the faintest 
|| notion of what such words as duty or responsibility 
|| mean, should seek the public-house so long as their 
|, money or their credit hold out, and should then have 
|| recourse to the pawnbroker's. But it seems to be a 
| fair subject for astonishment that their interests 

should be so little regarded by those who frame the 

laws which regulate those establishments. With 

the public-house it may be impossible to interfere. 
| It may be necessary, for the sake of certain influen- 
| tial interests, that it should go on yearly destroying 
| its thousands and tens of thousands. We do not 
| here propose to lay a rash hand upon anything so 
| sacred; but it is our intention to call in question the 

merits of our present system of lending to the poor. 

Some time ago the subject was brought before the 
| readers of this journal by Mr. Hollingshead ;* and 
_ his remarks produced no slight amount of indigna- 
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* See Goop Worns for February, 1864. 





tion in pawnbroking circles. It is unnecessary to | 
enter here into the arguments brought forward for | 
and against the system now in vogue. It will be 
sufficient to allude to two cases which have recently 
appeared in print, and which show what risks are 
run by those who trust pawnbrokers as they now 
are. The first is that of a woman who pawned a 
clock, a few weeks ago, and who was forced to pay 
for three tickets for it, the pawnbroker having 
divided it into three parts, and charged separately 
for its weights, its pendulum, and its other parts. 
The gentleman who brought the matter into court 
stated that he was aware of at least seventy other 
cases in which the pawnbroker had acted in the same 
or even ina more scandalous manner. The second | 
case is that of an acrobat who was robbed of a dupli- 
cate, and who immediately informed the pawnbroker 
from whom he had obtained it of the theft, asking 
him not to give up the clothes represented by the 
duplicate if the thief should apply for them. But 
the pawnbroker flatly refused to interfere in the 
matter; and accordingly the thief was allowed to 
take them away undisturbed. These two cases, both 
of which lately came before the police-courts, are 
quite sufficient to show how completely the poor are 
at the mercy of pawnbrokers who happen to be 
heartless or dishonest. At present we do not wish 
so much to dwell on the faults of the English 
system of pawnbroking, as to give some idea of the 
merits of that adopted in Paris. There seems to be 
no reason why we should not avail ourselves in 
England of the experience which has been acquired 
during a considerable period by those who have 
given their attention to the subject in France. The 
French system may not be perfect; but at least in 
some points it seems deserving of our imitation. 

In Paris the interests of the poor are thought 
worthy of the attention of the State, and accord- 
ingly the pawnbroking system has there been 
brought under the direct control of the government. 
The Mont-de-Piété is a species of national bank, 
which receives deposits from the public, bn which it 
now pays about four per cent. interest, and which 
lends money under certain limitations, at nine and a 
half per cent. It is managed by a director, who 
works under the supervision of a revising council, 
both he and the members of the council being chosen 
by the Minister of the Interior from a list of candi- 
dates supplied by the prefect of the Seine. All the 
persons employed in its service are nominated by the 
director and appointed. by the prefect, and they are 
entitled to pensions, like other members of the Civil 
Service, after a certain period of service. At the 
commencement of last year the establishment had 
£232,000 to its credit in the treasury as a reserved 
fund, and during 1866, it lent nearly two millions 
sterling, on rather more than two million different 
pledges. The number of unredeemed pledges sold 
during that year was about 137,000, and the amount 
they realised was about £100,000. It will be seen 
from these figures that the average of the sums lent 
is high compared with the amounts which the Eng- 
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lish pawnbroker advances to his needy customers. 
The Mont-de-Piété is not intended to injure the 
poor by supplying them with facilities for obtaining 
poison. Its aim is to help them in an exceptional 
hour of need, or to supply them with an advance 
which may enable them to carry on their business. 
This accounts for one marked difference between its 
operations and those of our pawnbrokers. With it 
business slackens in times of distress, for small loans 
can then be no longer turned to good account. With 
us it is when trade begins to be stagnant and wages 
are low, that the pawnbrokers’ stores become most 
crowded, and his gains increase the fastest, while the 
poor man’s home is gradually stripped, first of its little 
luxuries, then of its actual necessaries, until there is 
too often nothing left but a handful of greasy tickets 
to show that it was once well stocked and furnished. 
Again, it is on the small loans that the pawnbrokers 
with whom the poor deal are said to make most 
profit ; at all events, it is on those that the poor have 
to pay most interest. A waistcoat which has been 
pledged for sixpence and -left in pawn a year, can be 
redeemed only by the payment of another sixpence, 
that is to say, the borrower has to pay a hundred per 
cent. for his money if he wishes to redeem his pledge. 
| Ifthree shillings had been advanced on the waistcoat, 
| the borrower would have-had to pay one shilling 
| interest at the end of the year, or about thirty-three 
per cent. At the Mont-de-Piété, he would have to 
| pay only about threepence on a loan of the same 
| amount. And whether the English pawnbroker 
does or does not make a profit out of these trifling 
| advances, it is certain that each small loan entails a 
| loss upon the Mont-de-Piété. It has been calcu- 
lated that it is only upon sums above fifteen francs 
that any profit is realised. 

Being desirous of seeing something of the manner 
in which the French system works, the writer of 
this paper took part, a few weeks ago, in a visit to its 
head-quarters. The director, M. Ledieu, received us 
with the greatest courtesy, and besides allowing us 
| to go over the whole of the building immediately 
under his control, gave us a pass to the interior of 
any of the subsidiary establishments in other parts 
of Paris which we might wish to examine. What 
we were thus enabled to see we now propose to 
describe, availing ourselves at the same time of the 
| experience acquired by M. Blaize, the former direc- 
| tor of the establishment, whose works supply a rich 
fund of information on all that appertains to the 
present subject. 

Besides the chief office in the Rue de Paradis, and 
| two bureaux succursales, the one in the Rue Bona- 
| parte, the other in the Rue Servan, Paris is dotted 
with twenty smaller establishments called bureaux 
| auwiliaires, and about fourteen offices, managed by 
| private commissionnaires, who work in connection 
with the public officials, but are greatly disliked by 
| them. Of these commissionnaires we need not say 
much, for they represent a system which is doomed 
to extinction. Little by little their trade is being 
suppressed, and before very long they will have 





ceased to carry on business. They are allowed to | 
charge rather more than the regular officials, but a | 
certain number of borrowers give them the prefer- | 
ence, as they are supposed to be more liberal in 
their valuations, and to show more deference to their | 
customers than can be expected from public servants. || 
In other respects, their proceedings are very similar || 
to those of the persons employed in the establish. || 
ment we now propose to describe. | 

The amount of business transacted in any bureau | 
depends ina great measure upon the nature of the 
locality in which it is situated. The rich quarters of 
Paris, as might be expected, send the fewest articles, 
but at the same time, the most valuable. The Rue 
St. Honoré district, for instance, required in 1866 
about 16,000 loans averaging forty francs a-pieco, | 
and that of the Rue Richelieu about 26,000 of thirty- 
eight francs a-piece. Of districts less known to | 
English visitors, the suburbs in which the most des- | 
titute of the Parisian poor.take refuge, stand high | 
on the list of applicants. Batignolles, with its popu- 
lation of street-sweepers and rag-pickers, contri- 
butes above 88,000 borrowers, asking on an average | 
twelve francs a-piece, and the manufactories of Vau- || 
girard send forth about half that number, requiring | 
an average of ten francs. The Rue du Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the head-quarters of the working- || 
classes, stands first on the list in point of numbers, | 
raising 97,589 loans, averaging eleven francs a-piece, 
and the Rue du Faubourg du Temple takes 97,039 
loans, with an average of nine francs. The offices 
in the poor districts of Paris are all worked at a loss. 
The borrowers in the richer quarters pay the ex- 
penses involved in the assistance rendered to their | 
brethren in the poorer districts. 

And now let us select for a visit the Bureau C, as 
it is called, for each bureau has its appointed letter, 
an establishment in which we spent part of an after- | 
noon a couplé of months ago. It is one which does | 
a large amount of business: for, according to the | 
official return from which we take our figures, and | 
for which we are indebted to the courtesy of M. | 
Ledieu, the number of loans effected there in 1866 
was 75,026, averaging twenty-six francs apiece ; their | 
united value amounting to nearly two million francs, 
or £80,000. In addition to this, nearly 27,000 re- 
newals of loans, averaging thirty-two francs each, 
took place. On the other hand, 64,684 articles which | 
had previously been pledged there, for sums aver- 
aging twenty-six francs, were redeemed by their 
owners, and 1,784 pledges were sold, bringing in a 
little more than fourteen thousand francs above the 
sums advanced on them. Having thus formed an 
idea of the amount of business which Bureau C 
transacts, let us mount the stairs which lead to it. 
The office occupies part of the second floor of a house 
in the Rue du Faubourg Montmartre. The public || 
are admitted into a large room, part of which is cut || 
off from the rest by a rough wooden barrier. Here, || 
all day long, an anxious crowd collects, but a very 
different one from that which gathers around the 
doors of the less reputable of our pawnbrokers. 
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Careworn and pallid faces are not wanting there, 

but they bear, for the most part, the stamp of poverty 

or sickness, not of dissipation or of crime; there are 
| to be seen wearers of clothes which have known better 
days, and are now patched, and frayed, and torn, 
| but there is little in their attire to recall the shame- 
less raggedness, the intolerable frowziness of the 
living scarecrows who may be seen in London, hur- 
rying from the pawnshop to the public-house. The 
crowd is more motley than it generally is with us 
under similar circumstances. In the typical group 
introduced by M. Blaize, in his picture of one of 
these establishments, a poor woman, whom the 
baker refuses any longer to supply with bread on 
credit, figures by the side of a shopkeeper who re- 
quires an advance to enable him to meet a bill; a 
fashionably dressed lady, holding a casket of costly 
| jewels in her hand, stands close to a shop girl, who 
comes to borrow three francs on her modest earrings, 
and an artisan out of work comes to transfer his 
basket of tools to the same hands to which an unem- 
ployed actor is entrusting his bundle, containing the 
court suit of Almaviva, the trunk hose of Sganarelle, 
the sackeloth of Tartuffe, the sumptuous costume of 
M. Jourdain, and the airy undress of Robert Macaire. 
Each hands his parcel across the counter, and it is 
taken into an inner room to be valued. Only small 
bundles, comparatively speaking, can be brought 
here, for there is a separate receiving house set apart 
for cumbrous articles. Having passed across the 
barrier whatever it is he wishes to be pledged, the 
borrower then awaits the valuer’s decision. The 
crowd is almost always silent. There is none of the 
vivacity about it which generally animates an assem- 
blage of French people. Each of its members is 
absorbed in the thought of the sum which is likely 
to be lent, and the use to which it is about to be put. 
Such considerations are too overwhelming to admit 
of the co-existence of any otherideas. And now let us 
follow one of the numerous bundles into the ap- 
| praiser’s room. Itis along but narrow apartment, 
| lined with shelves, on which the accepted pledges are 
| stored for the day. In the middle stands a counter, 
| at the end of which is a desk, provided with a weigh- 
| ing machine, and other appliances. Here, all day 
| long, four ‘experts are engaged in valuing the dif- 
| ferent articles laid before them, without seeing the 
persons who are interested in their decisions. A 
| very fatiguing occupation it must be, and one which 
| involves no little responsibility. The bundles come 
| in rapidly, three and four at a time, and are sb- 
| mitted to them in turns, after having been opened by 
| one of the attendants. The first which is unrolled in 
| our presence, contains a silver cup, spoon, and fork, 
looking very much like one of our christening 
presents. The valuer weighs them, ‘and calls out 
forty-five francs. Then comes a Geneva watch, 
which he opens with a sort of scalpel, much after the 
fashion of a fishmonger opening an oyster, and 
values at thirty-five francs. The top of a cane 
comes next, claiming to be gold. It is rubbed on a 
test stone, a drop of acid is applied, and it is pro- 








claimed a worthless impostor. A diamend ring | 
then passes through a searching examination, which | 
ends in its triumphantly obtaining a hundred and | 
five francs; but another, apparently of equal value, | 
is soon afterwards convicted of being little better | 
than paste, and is set down at six francs only. Half | 
a dozen plated forks and spoons obtain eight francs; | 
a velvet jacket, five; a piece of black lace and a | 
veil of the same material are estimated at a| 
napoleon; and a couple of coarse shirts bring in | 
four francs, while a more aristocratic pair are con- | 
sidered worthy of twice that amount. Meantime, | 
another expert has been valuing a series of bundles, | 
containing window curtains, table linen, shawls, | 
dresses, coats, and other articles of drapery or attire. | 
The stream keeps pouring in without ceasing—for | 
the stairs leading to this house of call for the needy, | 
are perpetually being trodden by the fect of fresh | 
customers. 


One of the most interesting of the articles examined | 
during our visit, is a “marriage piece,” which is | 
weighed in the balance, but found wanting. It is | 
not valuable enough to allow a loan to be effected | 
upon it, so it is returned to its owner, who goes | 
slowly and sadly away. Its intrinsic worth is pro- | 
bably about half a crown, but as only about four- 
| fifths of its value can be lent, and the smallest loan 
| granted is three francs, nothing cam be done for the | 
| unsuccessful applicant. It is only on gold and silver 
| articles that so large a proportion of their value may 
| be advanced ; in the case of other effects, the loan is | 
limited to two-thirds of their estimated worth. As 
a general rule, the “marriage piece” proves available | 
for borrowing purposes. In many cases, even among | 
workmen, it is of a costly nature: but when the | 
newly-married couple are too poor to purchase a} 
regular piéce de mariage, they ask the priest who | 
marries them to bless a five-franc piece. This they | 
bring to the Mont-de-Piété only at a moment of | 
extreme distress. It is a pledge on which they can 
borrow about four francs and a half, and it is one | 
also which they never fail to redeem. 

If we follow ohe of the valued bundles, each of 
which bears a number, on its way back from the | 
valuer’s room, we see it laid upon the clerk’s table, and, | 
after a little while, its number, and the sum offered | 
for it, are called out. If the owner accepts the con- | 
ditions, and if he be a resident in Paris, or has papers | 
to prove his identity and respectability, a number of | 
entries are made in the registers, and then the money | 
allowed him is handed over to him. But if there be | 
any suspicious features in his case, or if he cannot! 
produce the necessary papers, his request is refused. | 
The system offers none of those facilities to dis- 
honesty for which ours bears so bad a name. 

At last the time for closing arrives: the doors are 
shut, the books are made up, and then all the pledges | 
are taken down from their shelves, a waggon drives | 
up to the house, and receives all the boxes and 
bundles which have accumulated during the day, | 
and they are carted away to the head-quarters of the 











establishment. After their arrival there, they are 
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| again examined and registered, and then they are 
| stowed away on its innumerable shelves, there to 
await the day of their redemption or their sale. 

Let us take a stroll through the apparently inter- 
| minable galleries of this gigantic storehouse, availing 
| ourselves, as we go, of the information conveyed by 

the words of the courteous guide to whom the 
| director has recommended us, and of the experiences 
| which M. Blaize has put into print. On the ground- 
| floor are stowed away a number of large and heavy 

goods, though such articles are generally rent to 
|other magazines. One courtyard is entirely filled, 
|during the winter months, by the “fountains” 
| which the coco sellers bear on their backs during the 
| warm season. At the end of every autumn they 
| bring them here, where they are safely housed, and, 
with the money they raise on them, they redeem the 
'| chesnut roaster, or other object necessary for the indus- 
| tries of winter, which they have had in pawn during 
the summer months. Ascending to the first floor, 
| we enter the aristocratic quarter, the borrowers’ 
| faubourg Saint-Germain, in which are the two 
| divisions, called those of the Jijoux, containing the 
| most precious articles. Here, in iron safes, some 
|of which have three locks, which can be opened 
|oly by the keys belonging to the three prin- 
|| cipal officers of the establishment, a perfect galaxy 
|of gems is doomed to shme unseen, thousands 
| of watches are forced to await the flight of time 
| without recording it, and whole miles of golden 
jchains lie coiled up like hybernating snakes 
in their beds of cotton wool. Higher up on the 
| second-floor is the realm of wearing apparel, where 
| everything is to be found which the tailor’s or the 
| milliner’s shop can supply. Higher up again is a 
|| timilar region full of all sorts of miscellaneous arti- 
|| cles, and highest of all is the “region of sorrow and 
| of privation,” as the former director of the establish- 
















































and bed-clothes of the poor, the last articles with 
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| which they will consent to part. The arrangement 








| Everywhere are to be seen walls pigeon-holed with 
| countless little receptacles, each of which has its box 
\* bundle. Every pledge has its ticket, and each 
| ticket bears a number. Each time that the original 

loan is renewed, on the payment of the interest due for 

the preceding year, a new ticket is sewed over the old 

oe. After counting these tickets, therefore, it is 
| easy to calculate how long any pledge has been here. 
As we passed along one of the galleries, our con- 
ductor pointed out to us a very commonplace looking 
| dock, which had ten tickets attached to it. It must 
| have been in pawn ever since the year 1857. But 
this is nothing wonderful. A former director of 
| the establishment, says M. Blaize, once remarked that 
small bundle, on which only three francs had ori- 
ginally been lent, was covered with a mass of tickets 
|of various colours, the tickets of each year having 
| their own hue, in order to be recognisable at sight. 
| 80 he wrote to the borrower, and asked the woman, 
| Who presented herself in consequence of his letter, why 
















































































\ment calls it, in which accumulate the mattresses | 








she did not redeem the pledge? ‘“ I am too poor,” she 
replied. ‘ You attach a great value to it, don’t you?” 
he continued. ‘‘ Ah, monsieur, it is the only thing I 
have to remind me of my mother.’’ The director 
gave her back her bundle, which proved to contain 
an old dimity petticoat, “and the poor woman car- 
ried off with tears of joy this treasure of filial 
piety.” On the 26th of June, 1849, according to 
the same authority, there was sold a silver watch 
which had been pawned for eight francs in January, 
1817. The borrower seems never to have been able 
to redeem it, but he had paid the interest regularly 
up to December, 1847. By that time he had thus 
expended twenty-six and a half francs. Before 
selling the watch, the authorities tried to find the 
owner, but only succeeded in discovering that he 
was dead. No one ever knew why, for thirty years, 
he had maintained so singular a constancy. With 
this story, we say farewell to the home of that 
mighty abstraction to which the Frenchman is ac- 
customed to refer with affectionate familiarity 
under the title of “my aunt.’”’ Sometimes, how- 
ever, he speaks less endearingly of that mysterious 
relation’s domicile, describing it curtly as /e clou, the 
nail. This phrase is explained by the following 
anecdote:—An employé in a certain government 
office was continually being sent by his colleagues 
to pawn their watches or other effects. To save him- 
self trouble, he drove a nail into the wall above his 
desk, and requested all who had recourse to his ser- 
vices to hang up on it whatever they wished to get 
pledged. After a time, whenever any one asked 
after a colleague’s watch, the answer most probably 
was, “It's au clou,”’ on the nail. And so at last the 
Mont-de-Piété itself came to be known by that brief 
and convenient designation. 

As far as we are able to judge of the comparative 
merits of the French and English systems of pawn- 
broking, it seems to us that in England the borrower 
can raise more money on any article than in France, 
and that the process of obtaining a loan, or of re- 


| of the long galleries is the same on each story. | deeming a pledge, is much simpler here, and takes 


considerably less time. He who is in a hurry to 
pledge his waistcoat for a couple of shillings, in 
order that he may lose no time in getting drunk, in- 
contestably gains an enormous advantage by dealing 
with our countrymen. In the first place, the Mont- 
de-Piété would not advance him the money at all, 
and in the second place, if he could get it, he would 
have to wait so long for it, that half the pleasure of 
getting drunk would be lost. But it seems doubtful 
whether such an advantage as this is worthy of 
being taken into consideration. It has been said 
that each nation has the system which best suits its 
characters. Perhaps our system may be the best 
suited to a nation which has the character of being 
singularly addicted to strong drinks. But still we 


cannot help thinking that a system cannot be alto- 
gether suitable to us as a people which holds out the 
greatest possible inducement to the poor to be reck- 
less and improvident, which supplies the dissipated 
with ready means for debauchery, which constantly 
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tempts to their destruction the unsteady of purpose 
and the weak of will, which enables the drunken 
wife to strip her husband’s dwelling of all that 
renders it habitable, and which affords to the dis- 
honest servant a ready market for the booty of which 
he has plundered his master. That the pawnbroker’s 
shop exerts a most disastrous influence over our un- 
deserving poor, no one who visits among them can 
doubt, nor can he fail to perceive that it tends to 
debase even those who are comparatively deserving, 
fostering their natural thriftlessness, making of no 
effect, by its silent yet eloquent appeal, words of 
advice and remonstrance, which might otherwise 
| have become grafted in their minds, and have borne 








good fruit. It will always be necessary that banks 
of some description should exist for the purpose of 
supplying the poor with small loans in the time of 
need, but it is difficult to see why it should be left | 
to private individuals to carry them on, or why | 
we who are cursed with a pauperism such as no | 
other country suffers under, and whose lower orders | 
are improvident and drunken to an extent else- 
where unknown, should be the only nation in} 
Europe which has not made even an attempt to 
organize such a system of lending to the poor as 
might discourage their improvidence, and at least 
not afford any unnecessary facilities to their drunk- | 


| enness. 





Tus Gushat-house stood, as its name denotes, at 
the angle where two roads met. These were 
pleasant country roads both—one, shadowed by trees 
|; here and there, threading through rich and broad 
| fields, led up into the wealthy inland country, the 

rich heart of Fife ; the other, with scattered cottages 

instead of the trees, growing after a while closer and 
| closer together, was the straight road to the “ town,” 
| and was open to the sea-view and the sea breezes. 
The town was the little town of Anstruther on the 
Fife coast; the sea was the Firth of Forth, half 





the very brief and simple story I have now to tell. 
In the Gushat-house lived Mrs. Sinclair, and Nora, 
her daughter. The house was, in its humble way, a 
kind of jointure-house, though it belonged to no 
potent family, or county magnate. It had been for 
generations—since it was built indeed—the refuge of 
one widow or other, who had sufficient interest in 
the place to remain near it, or some connection with 
the soil. The present occupant had been the wife of 
| the minister, and was the daughter of one of the 
| smaller proprietors in the neighbourhood. She was 
a woman whom the county did not disdain to visit 
| and honour; but yet she was not rich nor a great 
lady in her own person. In those days life was 
| simpler, more aristocratic perhaps, but less luxurious, 
| and far more homely. Now-a-days the coast-towns 
| in Tife are unendurable. In summer they are 
| nothing but great receptacles of herrings, not in 
| their silvery state as they come in in glistening 
| shoals in the boats from sea, but in the hideous 
course ot economical preservation and traffic. Salt 
| and smells, and busy women armed with knives, 
operating upon the once harmless “drave,” line all 
the stony litile streets, and send up to heaven an 
unsavoury testimony. You breathe herrings, if 
you are so unwary as to trust yourself in the 
season on that too prolific coast. But it was not 
so fifty years ago. Then the herrings came in to be 
| eaten, not to be salted down in barrels, and they had 











| least to the bystander. 


ocean half river; the time was fifty years ago. In| be interested in the solemn ships going forth to 


this locality, and at that distant period, happened | 


: the advent of King Herrin 
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not got the upper hand of everything. There was no | 


lucrative trade going on, no salt and pungent harvest- || 


time of the sea, but the homely wynds were passable, 
even in summer, though cleanliness was far from 
perfect. In place of the herrings there was the whale 


fishery which sent out its ships periodically, and | 
brought back with corresponding regularity the | 


sailor fishermen to their families when the expedition 
of the year was over. It was a trade more pictu- 
resque, more dangerous, and less disagreeable, at 
Nobody could refuse to 


their struggle with the ice, and the storms, and the 
monsters of the sea; nor in their exciting return, 
when the well-known rig would heave slowly in 
sight on the broad Firth, under eager telescopes, 








which reported the signs she carried, the jubilant 


garland on the mast, sign of a successful fishing, or || 


the melancholy flag half-mast high, which thrilled 
the whole town with alarm, no one knowing whose |, 
son or husband, or what family’s father it might be. | 
An interest almost more exciting, and certainly || 
more frequent, would thrill through the little | 
salt-water place when a gale came on suddenly at |) 
some time when “our boats” were at sea. So that |, 
the “town” was not without its points of human || 
interest, before the herring barrels, and hides | 
trade consequent thereupon, had appeared in the 
stony little streets. 

And to Nora Sinclair it was a very interesting | 
place. She was fond of the fisher-folk, whom she had || 
known all her life, and who, for their part, were fond | 
of her. She and her mother were local princesses, 28 | 
it were, in the parish; for the reigning minister was | 
unmarried and unsympathetic. In those days, before | 
g, even the position of the | 
minister was different. There was no dissent in the | 
place, except the little Episcopal church, “ English 
chapel” as it was called, to which some of the | 
adjacent gentry came, and which everybody regarded 
with half-indulgent, half-contemptuous tolerance. | 
It was tacitly admitted as a kind of necessity that 
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the fine people should frequent this little conventicle ; 
the common people granted them the indulgence 
with a half smile at their weakness of caste and 
training, but occupied the parish church themselves 
in close masses, filling the pews with characteristic 
rugged faces, and the air with a faint breath of 
fish and tar and salt water—the inalienable odour 
of a seafaring population. Nora Sinclair was in 
most things a young woman of refined tastes; but 
she had never had her eyes or her senses opened 
to these little imperfections. She took all the in- 
terest of a daughter of the place in its vicissi- 
tudes, and knew the boats and their crews, and 
was a8 anxious when it blew a gale as if she herself 
had known what it was to venture her heart on the 
| dangerous chances of the sea. Her mother and she 
'\lived @ not uncheerful life in the Gushat-house, 
|| metaphorically placed, as it was, with one eye on the 
country and one on the sea. The “ families” about 
|| were many of them “connections” of Mrs. Sinclair, 
|| who was, as has been said, of a very good stock— 
'| old Auchintorlie’s daughter; and those who were 
|| not connections were old friends. The mother and 
|| daughter were not left alone when they had to 
|| change to the wistful widow’s refuge, from the 
manse. Kind friends and cheerful company sur- 
|| rounded them. In the depth of winter, when 
\\the Firth was often black with storms, and the 
|| weather too gloomy for enjoyment, the two ladies 
|| would go “ across” in the ferry-boat from Kinghorn 
to Edinburgh, not without some trembling for the 
| dangers of the passage, and settle themselves there 
for a few months, during which time Nora would 
have her gaieties, and be taken to a few balls, and 
| take her share in the pleasures of her youth. Alto- 
| gether it was a very endurable life. 

| It was in Edinburgh she first met with Willy 
|| Erskine, though he was a neighbour at home. He 
|| was one of the Erskines of Drumthwacket, of as good 
l a fumily as any in Fife. One of Mrs. Sinclair’s per- 
| plexities was to make out in what way the Erskines 
| and the Auchintorlie family were connected, but she 
| never succeeded in clearing it up. That there was 
| some connection she was sure, and Willy was very 
| welcome when he paid those frequent visits in Heriot 
| Row, where they were living, and sat so long that 
Nora grew tired of him, though he was a handsome 
young fellow. ‘Poor callant, so far away from 
| home, what would he do but come and see me, that 





| her Nora, it would have been for this cause. 
| “Not so very near, mamma,”’ Nora would answer. 


;“And if all our connections were to come as 
often——”’ 


“They all show a very proper feeling, my dear,” 
| was her mother’s reply ; and nothing could be more 
| true. Cousins to the fifth degree always turned up 
to take care of Nora at her balls—to dance with her 
when there—to cheer her mother’s solitude when 
she was gone, according to their several ages and 
sexes. The Sinclairs were a very “ well-connected” 








en 


| am his mother’s near connection ?’’? Mrs. Sinclair | 
would say. And if she could have been angry with 





family, and it was a circumstance which added much 
to the comfort of their life. 

As for Willy Erskine, he was a very nice young 
fellow, everybody allowed. He was not rich, to be sure. 
The Drumthwacket household was known not to be 
a rich one, and he was the third son. But he was 
doing what it was the proper thing for a third son 
to do. It had not been his vocation to go to India, 
like his second and fourth brothers, though, no 
doubt, that would have been the best way ; and New 
Zealand and Australia had not been discovered, so 
to speak, in those days. His eldest brother was at 
the Bar, and Johnny, the fifth, was to be the clergy- 
man of the family; so that Willy’s lot was clear 
before him, even had he not been impelled towards 
it by a naturally scientific turn of mind. He was 
pursuing his medical studies at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity during those years when Nora and her 
mother came in the winter to Heriot Row. In 
summer it was quite a practicable thing to walk from 
Drumthwacket, which was only sixteen miles off, down 
to Anstruther on one pretence or other,—an expedi- 
tion which made it quite natural as well as neces- 
sary to “look in” at the Gushat-house, somewhere 
near the time of the early dinner. The fare on Mrs. 
Erskine’s table was homely, but it never occurred to 


| her to grumble at the frequent visitor, or put on 





company punctilios, or even a fresh table-cloth, for 
Willy. The latter was a point upon which the 
population of the Gushat-house were always very 
easy in their minds: for no lady in Fife had a better 
stock of “napery,” and none were more delicately, 
femininely alive to the beauties of clean linen. Be- 
sides which, evérybody in those days washed at 
home, and clean table-cloths cost nothing—a matter 
of primitive luxury unknown in our days. Young 
Erskine would look in, and nobody was otherwise 
than pleased to see him; other people, too, “looked 
in” on other days. Sometimes there would be two 
or three strangers, equally unexpected and welcome 
at the widow’s table. There was glorious fish, fresh 
from the sea—cod with great milk-white flakes, and 
the delicious haddocks of the Firth, which cost next 
to nothing, to take the edge off the wholesome appe- 
tites of these young people ; and savoury old Scotch 
dishes, such as exist no more—Scotch collops, brown 
and fragrant; chickens, which were not called 
chickens, but “‘hens ;” dainty curries, in which the 
homely rural gentry, with sons and brothers by the 
score in India, were as great critics as the old Indians 
themselves. To the board thus spread the country 
neighbours were always kindly welcome; and Mrs. 
Sinclair took no special notice of the frequency with 
which young Erskine made his appearance. If Nora 
was more observant, she was also more tolerant than 
she had been in Edinburgh. She did not even seem 
to dislike it much when chance brought her in con- 
tact with the young student among the rocks, as 
sometimes happened. Though that age was not so 
advanced as our own, it was still possible, even at so 
rudimentary an epoch, to make good use of the sea- 
coast, and the marine creatures which the young 
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4 man was studying, to further such encounters. He 
4 called them by their Latin names when he walked 
| with Nora up to the Gushat-house, and Mrs. Sinclair 
| respected his habits of research. “It’s little good 
he'll get out of the tangle on the roeks,” she would 
| say, “ but it showsa diligent mind.’’ At which praise 
} Willy would blush, and Nora smile. 

But there was no haste, no rush upon the inevi- 
| table, no rash effort to put it to the touch, to win or 
} lose it all. He would have lost his love altogether 
| had he been precipitate. Nora was the only child of 
her mother, who was a widow. She had tender love 
to guard her, and full freedom to do as she pleased. 
She was the favourite of all the fisher-folk, the beauty 
of the town, admired, imitated, caressed, and followed, 
|) wherever she went. The (iushat-house was the 


cheeriest little house in all the country-side, and Mrs. | 


| Sinclair was the most indulgent mother: naturally, 
therefore, Nora had no wish, not the most distant 
| inclination, to sacrifice all this to become any 
| man’s wife. Love lays hold upon some people 
with a violent hand, but with others has to go 
softly, and eschew all turbulence. Nora began to 
like young Erskine’s society. She began to feel 
a certain lightness diffuse itself over her heart 
when she saw him coming down the long country 
road, crossing the shadow of the trees. When 
winter came, and these same trees were bare, and the 
journey to Heriot Row drew near, it was a pleasure 
to her to remember that Erskine was already there. 
Not that she went so far as to form a good resolution 


te be kinder to him, to permit his attendance more 
willingly. She was only pleased to think that he 
would be at hand to be snubbed or encouraged as 
the humour might seize her—a very improper spirit, 


as the youthful reader will perceive. But Nora was 


far from being a perfect young woman. Thus things | 
There was no hurry ; | 


went on in a leisurely way. 
even Willy himself, though he was deeply in earnest, 
was aware that there was no hurry. If any competitor 
should appear ready to carry her off suddenly, then 
Willy Erskine would wake up too, and fly violent 
and desperate to the assault. But no such catastrophe 
was threatening. Nora, everybody said, was “ fancy 
free.” Even her saucy sallies, her little caprices, 
proved this. Her lovers were her friends, in a quaint 
rural sort of way. She did not wish to cast any of 
them from the latter eminence by regarding them in 
the former capacity. She might go on wandering 
through the metaphorical forest for years, some 
people said, and take the crooked stick at the end. 
Whether he was the crooked stick or not, Willy 
Erskine, like a wise general, kept a wary eye on her 
tactics, and held himself ready to take advantage of 
any weakening in her defences. It had begun years 
ago, when they were boy and girl; it might last till 
they were middle-aged for anything that could be 
said to the contrary. He was always at Nora’s 
disposal, to do anything she chose to ask him, and 
she was always friendly to Willy, ready to stand up 
for him when he was absent, and to give him the 
most solemn good advice when he permitted her the 








| opportunity. Nora might have been his grand- 
| 





mother, to judge by the prudent counsel she gave 
| him, and would try his devotion the next moment 
| by laying upon him the most frivolous and trouble- 
| Some commissions. ‘Thus the time went on imper- 
| ceptibly, marking its progress on these two at least 

by no remarkable events. Nora was bridesmaid so 
| often to her youthful friends that she began to 
| declare loudly that she had forestalled her own luck, 
and would never be a bride—but without any sort of 
| faith in her own prediction. Yet, though this state 
| of things was a very pleasant one, it was a necessity 
| that, one time or other, it should come to an end. 


The end was brought about, as it happened, || 


| by another event, of great importance to young 
| Erskine, and in which Nora and her mother, as 
in duty bound, took a lively interest. Willy's 
professional studies came to a conclusion, and the 
ladies went, well pleased, to witness the curious 
ceremonial at which he was “capped,” as it is 
called—the outward sign and token of his having 
attained the dignity of M.D. He had passed 
his examinations with credit, and his friends wer 
proud. At night there was a little party of Fife 





| folk at Heriot Row. The good people went to tea || 
| and supper, and made one substantial but light, and || 


one still more substantial and very heavy, meal 
Then the health of the young doctor was drunk with 
kindly enthusiasm. 
and get a wife next,’’ said one of the genial guests, 


| 


and the suggestion was received with general ap- |) 


| plause. 


| “A doctor without a wife is like rigging without 


_& ship,” said another adviser. ‘“ There’s two pro- 
fessions that must aye have the ballast of a petticoat. 
As for a soldier, like your brother Sandy, he’s better 
without one, if he could be brought to think it ; and 
John will be the laird, and he can take his time. 
| But a minister and a doctor have no choice. You'll 
ask us to your wedding next, if you'll be guided by 
me.” 

“What Captain Maitland says is very true,” said 
Mrs. Sinclair: ‘‘a doctor’s never well received in 
families till he’s a married man. You're but young. 
and there’s no hurry except for that. 
a young woman myself, and needing doctors, not 
even a family connection would have led me to call 
in a man that was without a wife.” 

“ Here’s a man that has no mind to be without a 
wife,” cried Willy. Perhaps he was a little excited 
with drinking his own health, or some one else’s. “J 
wish it only depended on me——” 


shoulder. 
another. 


“JT would not wonder if it was all set- 
some veiled, some openly significant, were turned 
Nora sat apart. 


pride up in arms. 








“Willy, take you my advice || 


When I was |! 


“ You can but try,” said one, patting him on the || 
“Faint heart never won fair lady,’ said |, 


tled a year ago!” said a third; and various looks, || 


upon the corner where, amid a little knot of girls, | 
It was no revelation to Nora; but |) 
the thought of being thus openly indicated set her || 
She to marry Willy Erskine for |, 
any reason whatsoever, except her sovereign grace || 
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| and pleasure! She to take him because he was a 
| doctor and wanted a wife! She had to dance the 
| first reel with him, when the room was cleared after 

supper, and Mrs. Sinclair went to the piano—partly 
| because he was the hero of the occasion and she the 
| daughter of the house, partly because they were such 
| old friends ; but she would scarcely grant the young 
| fellow a look even when her hand was in his in the 
| pretty, animated dance. And Willy in his excite- 
|| ment held that soft hand longer, and clasped it 
|| closer than was at all needful. Nora’s girlish temper 
|| blazed up; but he could not see it, the foolish boy. 

His own heat and ardour long suppressed, the plea- 
|| sant intoxication of all those friendly plaudits and 
|| flattering good wishes, the seduction of the moment 
|| when all were gone but himself, and the careful mis- 
\| tress of the house had begun to put away the rem- 
| nants of the feast and lock up her “ garde-vin,” were 

too much for him. Willy was so far left to himself 
|, as to arrest Nora in the hall when she had said good- 
|| night to the last guest. He was by way of leaving 

himself, when he stopped her and took her hand. 
|| “Say a kind word to me, Nora,” he cried, drawing her 
|| into the dimly-lighted little room behind, which was 

called the library. Mrs. Sinclair was in the dining- 
| room close by, with her confidential handmaiden put- 
|| ting away the things. They could hear her voice 

where they stood, and there was no harm in this 
|| little chance interview. “Say a kind word to me, 





|| Nora,” he pleaded; ‘you know how fond I am of 
| you. 


I’ve never thought of another since I was a 
|| boy at school. I’ve looked forward to this for yéars 
and years.” 

“What have you looked forward to, Mr. Erskine?” 
said Nora, with the insolence of power. 

“ Nora—Nora, don’t speak like that!” cried the 
young man. “I’m not worth it, but you must take 
me—you know you must take me; you’re all the 
world to me. What do I care for my degree or 
anything else but for you? Say you'll take a poor 
fellow, Nora? You know you are all the world to 
me.” 

“ Indeed, I know nothing of the kind,’’ said Nora. 
“T am very sleepy, and I don’t care much about your 
degree. Must take you, indeed! Imever do any- 
thing that I must do. What with their toasts, and 
their talk, and their nonsense, they’ve turned your 
head. Good-night.” ; 

And she went away from him, while he stood and 
looked after her stupified. “Nora!” he said, in a 
voice of such pain that Mrs. Sinclair heard, and 
left the “things” on the table. She came in while 
Nora stood still, haughty and offended, at the door. 
The mother saw at once what was the matter. She 
thought it was a lover’s quarrel, and she saw there 
| had been enough of it for the night. 

“TI thought you had gone with the Lindsays, 
| Willy,” she said, looking at him in her motherly 
| way, “and you must be wearied and fit for your 

bed. What's Nora making her little moue at now? 


But never mind her, my man; to-morrow’s a new 
day.” 








“Yes, to-morrow’s anew day,”’ cried Willy. “I'll 
take no thought of what I’ve heard to-night. To- 
morrow I’m coming back.” 

And with that he rushed away. As for Nora, 
she flew up-stairs, and went to bed, that she might 
not come in for that little sermon which was on her 
mother’s lips. When she had shut herself into her 
own room she had a good cry. She could not have 
told any one the reason of her perversity. She was 
angry with herself and Willy, and the guests who 
had put such nonsense in his head, and all the world. 
Must take him; very likely! 1f she, Nora Sinclair, 
ever had anything to say to a man who came to her 
with such a plea! She paused on the verge of a 
petulant vow. Perhaps, on the whole, it would be 
as well not to make any oaths on the subject. And, 
luckily, at that moment she fell asleep, which was 
the easiest way out of the dilemma. To-morrow 
would be, as Mrs. Sinclair said, a new day. 

But, unfortunately, to-morrow is not always a new 
day. When Nora got up in the chilly spring morn- 
ing she was, on the whole, rather more irritated and 
petulant than she had been the evening before. As for 
Mrs. Sinclair, it was her fixed opinion that the young 
folk should be left to themselves to make up their 
little matters. “They know each other’s ways best,’’ 
she said; “ older folk do more harm than good when 
they interfere.” So when Willy came in pale and 
breathless, the kind woman withdrew herself that 
the two might get it over undisturbed. It was not 
a new day for young Erskine any more than it was 
for Nora. It was a feverish supplement to last 
night. He had not perhaps gone to bed calmly after 
all his excitement as a girl has todo. There was a 
rere-supper somewhere to which his friends had 
dragged him, and where probably Willy’s brain had 
been heated by strong drinks. The morning found 
him parched with mental impatience and suspense, 
as well as with a certain degree of bodily feverish- 
ness and misery. It seemed to his heated eyes as if 
Nora meant to jilt him after all his devotion. He 
swore a big oath to himself as he rushed along to 
Heriot Row. “If she'll not take me now, aficr «1l,” 
said Willy, “ by — I'll go off tosea, and I'll never be 
heard of more.’’ In this mutual mood the two met. 
It was not an amiable interview on either side. The 
young lover took up preciscly the line of argument 
which was most prejudicial to him. He pleaded his 
faithful services—his devotion which had lasted for 
years. He established a claim upon Nora, which 
she was not the girl to put up with. And she, on 
her side, scornfully denied any claim he had upon 
her. “If that is what you call love,” said the in- 
dignant maiden, “to follow a girl about, whether 
she likes or not, and then to tell her she must take 
you, to pay you for it!” This, alas, was not the way 
of settling their affairs. 

“Nora,” cried the young man, desperate, “this is 
the moment that’s to settle my life. It’s little mat- 
ter for you, but for me it’s life or death. I’m not 
asking you to take me now—say a year, say even two 


years, I’ll be content; but I have to know—Nora, 
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bide a moment; if you turn me away without any 
hope—by—! ‘There’s the Pretty Peggy sails from 
Ansteron Saturday. I'll go to Greenland in her, and 
never see you more,” 

“ And why should I want to see you more?” said 
Nora. “What do I care for your Pretty Peggy? It 
will do you a great deal of good, Mr. Erskine. It 
will teach you that you can’t have everything your 
own way.” 

“Ts this your last word, Nora?” cried the poor 





fellow, with glistening eyes. If she had looked him 
in the face, Nora’s heart would have given way. 
But she felt her weakness, and would not look him 
in the face. She stood by the table, turning over 
and over in her hand an Indian toy of varved ivory, 
with her eyes fixed upon it, as if it was the intri- 
cacies of the pattern that involved life and death,— 
and then she said slowly, while the blood seemed to 
ebb away from her hear, “I have nothing more to 
say.” 
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Looking out for the Pretty Peggy. 


In another moment the door shut violently, and 


Willy Erskine was gone. The sound went through 
the house like a thunderclap, and threw down with 
its violent concussion the castle of cards in which 
Nora had been entrenching herself. She sank down 
upon a chair, stupified, and listened to the step that 
went echoing along the street. Was he gone? Was 
he really gone, and for ever? Gone to Greenland in 
the Pretty Peggy, into the ice where men and ships 
perished, into the whaling boats where they sank 





and were lost for ever,—should she never see him 
more ? 

“You’ve made the bed, and you must lie on it,” 
said Mrs. Sinclair, when she heard all, with an 
indignation that was soon lost in sympathy. But 
Nora would not give way either to the sympathy 
or the indignation. She declared steadily that she 
would do the same over again if it was in her power. 
“What right had he to come making claims, and 
speaking of his rights to me?” she said. “Ifa lad 
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\| follows a girl, does that give hima right to her— 
|| whether or no?” ‘This was said with burning eyes 
|| into which tears refused to come. But yet Nora 
shed tears enough over it. She took immense pains 
privately to find out when the Pretty Peggy sailed, 
and to know if she had shipped a doctor before 
she left Anster pier. Not for her life would she 
have asked the doctor’s name, but she satisfied her- 
self so far. And when the fact could no longer 
be doubted, her heart grew so sick that she could 
not go home. The Sinclairs had friends “in 
England”—a vague sort of expression used by the 
untravelled Scotch then, as untravelled islanders now- 
a-days talk of “the Continent.” Nora persuaded 
her mother that it would be pleasant to “ go south,” 
and pay the long-promised visit. She was glad to 
go away, glad to be anywhere out of the range of 
those people and places with which Willy Erskine’s 
name was so closely connected. But the other day 
it seemed he had been so jubilant, so full of good 
prospects and high hopes. Now he was out upon 
the Northern seas, surgeon in a whaling ship, like 
any poor student or broken man. And he Drum- 
thwacket’s son! and whose fault was itall? Nora 
was ashamed to confront even the familiar rocks 
that knew him so well—that knew how she had met 
him (by accident), and strayed with him along the 
sea-verge, with the salt spray now and then dashed 
into their fresh faces, and the surge rising to their 
feet. She dragged her home-loving mother about 
from one “connection” to another all the summer 
through, enjoying the visits but little, poor child. 
As for Mrs. Sinclair, a British matron of the pre- 
|| sent day would not be more disconsolate, nor feel 
herself more alien in the heart of French society 
than was the Scottish gentlewoman among her 
southern connections. Their ways, their accent, 
| their mode of living, were all discordant to her. “If 
| I were to live all my life among those English,” she 

said, “I think I would rather die.”” Her soul longed 
| for the tents of Jacob and the dwellings of Jerusalem. 

“But if I were not to humour my own bairn,” added 
| Mrs. Sinclair, with pathos, “who should humour 

her?” Nora was her only child; somehow or other 

she had made a mistake in her young life. Clouds 

had come up over the sun at the moment when that 
| sun should have been brightest. Her mother could 
| have given her the best of good advice, but she 
| chose to give her something better instead—she 
| “humoured” Nora. She was her tender partizan, 
| right or wrong. She took up her cause and sup- 
ported her silently against her own reproaches and 
all the world. And that is the best way of healing 
| the wounded, if their friends but knew. 

It was the end of summer before they returned to 
the Gushat-house. And then, whether it was that 
they were unexpected, or whether from her misdeeds 
towards Willy Erskine, as Nora thought, few people 
came to see them at first, and nobody so much as 
mentioned the Drumthwacket family. The name of 
Erskine was never, as Nora thought, named before 
her; and she felt herself more guilty still as she 
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seemed thus to read her own condemnation in the 
eyes of others. But now the turn of the season had 
arrived ; when she cast wistful looks from the corner 
of the garden up the long country road, going 
“north,” as those geographical seafaring populations 
described it, a leaf would now and then flicker down 
through the sunny air, a sign that autumn had come. 
A few weeks more, and the Pretty Peggy might 
flutter up the Firth with all her sails set, like a fine 
lady coming into a ball-room, as the sailors delighted 
to say; and if Nora penitent, with softness in her 
eyes, were by, could any one doubt that the eager 
face of the ship’s doctor would expand too, and that 
the evil days would come to an end? No one could 
have doubted it but Nora. It was as certain that 
it would all be made up as that the Pretty Peggy 
would come safe out of the icy seas. To be sure, 
ships were lost there sometimes, sometimes detained 
among the ice. But look what a season it has been! 
Even the men’s wives were easy in their minds, and 
sung by their wheels, or mended the nets at their 
cottage doors, and looked over the smooth Firth with 
contented hearts. A week or two more, and the sea- 
men, with their wages, and their curiosities, and their 
rejoicing would have come home. 

There was not a man’s wife in the Pretty Peggy 
who was so anxious as Nora. But then it was her 
fauit. It was she who had sent him to sea—he 
who was no seaman, he whom a wealthier lot awaited. 
And perhaps he would look bitterly upon the | 
woman whese caprice had wrought him so much | 
harm. This was the thought that made her heart 
ache, and made the days so long to her. She used 
to walk out to the pier to watch the sunset reflec- 
tions, and listen in silence to the prognostications of 
the fishers and seamen about. When they prophesied 
a gale, Nora’s heart would beat wild with alarm; 
when they gave their word the storm was past, a 
hush as of a consoled child would come over her. 
At last there came a speck on the horizon, upon 
which all those ancient mariners fixed their telescopes. 
They exchanged opinions about her rig, and her hull, 
and her manner of sailing, till Nora standing by was 
half crazed with suspense. At last the news flew 
through the town, waking up all the wynds and 
cottages. It was the Pretty Peggy at last. 

It would be vain to describe the excitement into 
which Nora, like many another woman, rose at the 
news. The other women were the sailors’ wives, who 
had a right to bemoved. She had no such right. 
She had never spoken even to her mother of the 
Pretty Peggy. She had been too proud at first to be- 
tray the smallest interest in the movements of her 
lost love; and she did not even know whether Mrs. 
Sinclair was aware that Willy was coming with the 
returning seamen out of the icy seas. She had 
to invent a reason for her anxiety as the ship drew 
near the port. ‘ Willy Morrison is in her, mamma,” 
said Nora. ‘I'd like to go down and see them come 
in. His mother will be so happy.’’ Willy Morri- 
son’s mother had been Nora’s nurse, and that was | 
her excuse. 
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“Well, well,” said Mrs. Sinclair with an impa- 
tience unusual to her, “ I wanted you at home this 
afternoon; but Nancy will be proud to see you have 
Be home as 
I would not be surprised if some 
friend was to look into tea.” 

Nora gave her mother a startled look, of which 
Mrs. Sinclair took no notice. 
had her secret too; and most probably she knew 
as well as her daughter did who was coming up the 
tranquil Firth in the returning ship. Did her 
mother expect him too? Could it be possible, 
after all the tragic hours that were past, that things 
should fall so calmly into the old routine, and Willy 
Erskine, after his voyage, look in to tea? She did 
not know if she walked on air or solid ground when 
she made her way down again to the pier. If that 
were to be the end of it, of what use had been all 
the agonies of those silent months? Life seemed to 
swim before her like a dream and confused phantas- 
magoria, as she thought, but yet a subtle sense of 
happiness was gathering at her heart. He was com- 
ing so soon; he was so near; and all those ghosts 
would roll up their gloomy wings and disappear out 
of sight, when Willy Erskine once more looked in 
at the Gushat-house. She went quickly down 
along the half-deserted road to the pier where the 
women were all crowding. The Pretty Peggy could 
not reach the harbour yet for more than an hour; 
but still to be so much nearer her, to be ready to 
meet the men and hear that all was well, five minutes 
earlier, was compensation enough for the wives. 
They made pleasant little speeches to Nora as she 
came down among them. ‘“ Ah, Miss Nora, the day 
will come when you'll be looking out for a man of 
your ain,” said one. 
it'll be a good man and a pleasant day,” added an- 
other. “ But Miss Nora’s man will never be a sea- 
faring man like ours, to make her heart sair,” said a 
third. “ Unless it was a grand captain of a frigate in 
a’ his gold lace,” was the ambitious aspiration of 
Nancy Morrison. “Sure I am, I didna bring up a 
winsome young lady for less than that.” She was a 
favourite, and this was the pleasant chatter that 
passed, as she went among them, from lip to lip. 

“T want to see Willy come in from his first 


| voyage, nurse,” said Nora. What a lying, wicked 
| little speech it was! and what a true one! but before 
|. Nancy had time to answer, one of the men on the 
| outlook threw down his telescope with a groan— 


rather the glass slid out of his hands. “Go out o’ 
my way, women, wi’ your cackling,” he said, as he 
stumbled down. ‘Oh, Lord, and their mother that 
carna stir a foot from her bed!” ‘With this the old 


| sailor turned his back on the advancing ship, and sat 


down on the edge of the pier, and hid his face in his 


| hands. This action alarmed the entire community : 


for Peter Rodger was well known to have two sons 


in the Pretty Peggy. Two or three of the women 
| crowded round him to ask what he meant, when 


| 


| the flag's at the half-mast!”’ he exclaimed. 


another of the men gave a sudden cry. “My God, 


She looked as if she | 


*¢‘ And I hope with a’ my heart | 





A sudden horror fell upon the group. It fell upon 
the town instinctively in the twinkling of an eye; 
the news flew by that strange electricity which is 
quicker than the telegraph. It was a sunny after- 
noon, the Firth was like glass, the sky was blue— 
nothing but the white clouds above, and the soft | 
gliding sails below disturbed the glistening surface 
of the sea. The ship, with its white sails, came softly | 
on before a slight but favourable breeze ; but the faces | 
of the little crowd grew pale in the sunshine, and a | 
shudder ran through them. There was a pause, and 
every heart stood still. “She’s got the garland | 
on the topmast; she’s made a good voyage,” said a | 
younger sailor under his breath. ‘‘Oh, lad, how | 
dare ye speak,”’ cried one of the women, “when she’s | 
bringing death maybe to your mother or to me?” | 

The strain of the suspense was terrible as they 
stood and watched: some of the poor wives fell on 
their knees and prayed aloud—as if that would bring 
to life the dead man, probably long ago committed 
to the safe-keeping of the sea; some sat ‘down and 
began to rock themselves, crying silently as if their 
individual fate had been sealed. As for Nancy 
Morrison, she stood rigid with a face as pale as 
stone, and with big dilated eyes watched the ship 
that was bringing her life or death. Nora was 
shocked and disturbed, as was natural. Her heart 
went forth in a certain passionate pity for the one, 
whoever it was, upon whom the blow was about to | 
fall; but she did not feel the same overpowering 
anxiety as that which moved the others. She went 
softly to her old nurse, and put her arm round the 
poor woman—“*Oh, Nancy, take courage,’ she 
cried ; “don’t think it’s him!” 

“Let me be! oh, let me be!” cried Nancy. 

There was no one there in a condition to take 
comfort or give attention to anything but one. 

And the ship came so slowly, as it seemed to | 
everybody now. The Firth lit up with all the | 
glorious reflections of the sunset; the May rose dark 
upon the blazing water with the iron skeleton that 
held at night its fire signal; the Bass lay like an 
uncouth shell against the dim outline of land on the | 
other side, and the long sun-rays slanted and fell | 
tenderly across the water. Then the horrible ex- | 
citement of the watchers was roused into a sharper 
crisis still. A boat darted forth from the shore | 
with six stout oarsmen, to the slowly gliding ship. 
Could it be a ship of death, like that one that the 
Ancient Mariner saw against the sun? Could there 
have been pestilence on board? It came on giiding, 
as the other vessel must have done when “the men 
all light, the seraph men,” brought her near the port. | 
These wild thoughts passed through Nora’s mind 
alone. There came into it a curious vague wonder 
whether it might have been Providence, and not she, 
that sent Willy Erskine into such a ship. She 
seemed to see him on the deck with all, or almust all, 
the authority in his hands—the saviour of most of 
the disabled crew; healer, ruler, hero; such was 
the strange vision that glided before her eyes as she 
too, eagerly watched the boat. The thought of his 
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|| stony face upon them. 
|| to break their hearts for him?” she cried with a 
|| wild indignation. ‘Do you think there’s no mother, | 
|| no woman watching ? 
|| How dare you tell me it’s only him?” 
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supposed devotion made Nora unselfish too. She 
ceased to tremble about their personal meeting. She 
kept eye and hand firm, to be ready to give help and 
succour to her who might be smitten, whoever she 
might be. 

When the boat came back, and got within hailing 
distance, the excitement grew terrible. Some of the 
poor wives threw themselves among the rocks to get 
the news a moment earlier. Peter Rodger stood on 
the highest ledge, with his broad hand curved like a 
trumpet round his eager ear. Nora placed herself 
behind her nurse, instinctively, for she loved the 
woman. But the awful strain of all their ears and 
senses made the first cry unintelligible to them. 
Twice the vague shout came over the waters before 
it could be comprehended. Then it was caught up 


| and echoed by a hundred voices—“ Only the doctor!” 
|| That was what they said. 


Only the doctor! There was a shout, and then a 
cry, sharp with joy, from all those women. Joy! 
though it was still death that was coming. They 
clasped each other’s hands; they wept aloud ; they 
cried out, in the relief of their deliverance. The 
whole community, every living creature about began 
to breathe, and babble, and sob forth thanksgiving. 
One figurealone fell forward against the wall on which 


| Nancy Morrison had been leaning. Nora was stupi- 


fied. It was like a great rock falling suddenly down 
upon her out of the peaceful sky. She shrank, and 


gave one wail and shudder, and then it came, crushing | 


the heart and flesh. The doctor! 
—+she was never to see him more. 

“Miss Nora, cheer up,” said Nancy, crying, and 
laughing, and shivering with joy. ‘ Dinna take it so 
sair to heart. It’s her nerves, my bonnie woman. But 
they’re a’ safe, noo, baith lads and men. It’s but the 


He had said true 


|| doctor—do ye no-hear what they say ?” 


Then Nora rose up desperate, and turned her 
*‘Do you think there’s none 


Be silent, ye cruel women! 


Then they all looked at her with pathetic faces, 


|| gathering round her where she stood—she who did not 

|| know what she was saying. Impatiently she turned 
| from their looks. 

|| thing, do for her? What did it matter? ‘‘ Let me | 

|| be!” she cried, as Nancy had cried. Let her alone! 

|, that was all she could say. 


What could sympathy, or any- 


“Eh, Miss Nora, if we had kent the doctor was 


\ anything to you!” cried one of the pitiful women. 


Nora turned round with a certain wild fierceness 


|| almost before the words were said. 


“ And who suid he was anything to me?” she 


| asked, with a strange scorn of herself, and them; 


he was nothing to her. She eould not even 


| wear black for him, or let anybody know she 


mourned. She shook herself clear of the pitying 
people she could not tell how. Like a blind crea- 
ture, seeing nothing, with an instinct only to get 
home anyhow, she went straight forward, not know- 
ing where she placed her foot: and thus walked 


kine’s arms. 


watching population for years after. They forgot 
the ship and the men who were so near at hand to 
gather round this curious group. Nora fell forward 
into her lover's arms like an inanimate thing. One 
shock she had borne, and it had taken all her 
strength—the other she could not bear. For the 
first time in her life she lost consciousness. The light 
had gone out of her eyes before—now the very 
breath died on her lips. Mrs. Sinclair, who had 
come down to the pier with him to find her child, 
could never be sufficiently thankful that Willy was 
a doctor and knew precisely what to do. He 
carried his love all the way along the pier ham- 
pered by eager offers of help, and still more 
anxious comments of sympathy, to Nancy Morrison's 
cottage on the shore, his heart full of remorse and 
exultation. Though he had long ago forgotten his 
| threat about the Pretty Peggy, still it was quite true 
| that he had come, like a conspirator, to surprise from 
| Nora’s honest eyes, from her candid face, some reve- 
lation of her true feelings. She had so revealed 
them now, as that they never could be denied 
again; and though it was not Willy’s fault, he was 
remorseful in his tenderness. He had never set foot 
on the Pretty Peggy. He had forgotten so entirely 
even the use he had made of her name, that he 
believed, like Mrs. Sinclair, that it was kindness to 
her foster-brother which had taken Nora to the pier. 
Instead of an unprofitable visit to the Greenland seas, 
he had been settling himself very advantageously in 
an inland town, where his “connections” in the 
| county were sure to be of use to him; and after 
this interval, with the mother’s concurrence, had 
come with sober determination not to be discouraged, 
to know what Nora meant, and what his fate was to 
be. All this Nora learnt afterwards by degrees with 
wrath and happiness. The doctor who had died 
was a dissipated old man, of a class too common in 
the Greenland ships. “I kent weel that doited 
body could never be anything to Miss Nora,” cried 
Nancy Morrison, drying Ler eyes. The mystery was 
cleared up in a fashion to all the admiring and sym- 
pathetic population round when Willy Erskine ap- 
peared on the scene; and yet nobody knew what it 
meant except Nora and he. 

She was very angry and she was very happy, as 
we have said. But she had taken all power of resist- 
ance, had she wished te resist, out of her own hands. 
And the story came to the usual end of such stories, 
and there is nothing more to say. 

















sightless, open-eyed, and miserable—into Willy Ers- 


The cry she uttered rang in the ears of all the | 
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OUR LORD’S GREATEST MIRACLE. 


I purposs in this paper considering some par- 
ticulars connected with the most striking miracle 
ever wrought by our blessed Lord, if we except that 
which He wrought upon Himself. His own resur- 
rection, indeed, stands quite alone, inasmuch as He, 
when He arose, rose to die no more, death having 
then for ever lost all dominion over Him; whilst 
these whom He raised from the dead (and there 
would seem to have been many such besides those 
mentioned in the Gospels) were raised only to a 
brief renewal of the life that now is, with all its 
hopes and fears, its imperfections, and its termina- 
tion. Beyond doubt, they all died again; the do- 
minion of death over them had only been suspended, 
not finally destroyed. Keeping in view this vital 
difference (without which we cannot understand 
how St. Paul could denominate Christ the first- 
born, the first-fruits from the dead), recollecting that 
His resurrection differed entirely in kind from that of 
any of those whom He raised during his sojourn 


upon earth, the raising again of Lazarus is, never- | 
theless, unquestionably the most wonderful, next to | 


the Saviour’s own, of all the mighty works per- 
formed by Christ; remarkable in itself, remarkatle 
in its circumstances, remarkable in its results, re- 


ticulars I would notice, because I believe they have 


received from students of the New Testament far | tice without any need of being assisted by super- 


less attention than they deserve, and because I am 
sure the attention we may bestow on them will be 
richly rewarded by a more full understanding of the 
latter portion of the life of Christ, and by a more 
complete conviction of the truth and validity of his 
divine mission. 

I shall take for granted that the narrative of this 
great miracle is fresh in the recollection of my 
readers. There is a graphic power in all St. John’s 
stories which makes it impossible to forget them. We 
seem almost to sec the different personages in them 
speaking and acting before us. But in none has 
this graphic power attained such an intensity as in 
the history of Lazarus. We can almost hear the 
impatient but loving Thomas exclaiming with a half 
angry gesture, when he finds his Master resolved to 
encounter the perils of Jerusalem, “‘ Let us also go 
with Him, that we may die with Him.” ‘We can 
almost behold the two sisters, so different from each 
other in character, yet each, at the supreme moment 
of agonized bereavement, breaking out into the very 
same expression, “‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died,” all differences for the moment 
merged in the one absorbing consciousness of the 
irreparable loss, and of the strange and apparently 
heartless negligence which had allowed that loss. 
For they had sent to tell Jesus, “ Lord, he whom 
thou lovest is sick,’’ and yet the powerful friend who 
might have warded off the stroke had delayed com- 
ing till Lazarus was not merely dead, but buried— 


four days entombed ; a lapse of time in that burning | 











climate sufficient to deface all the features on which, 
in the colder north, affection might still linger un- 
appalled. And lastly, blessed be God, we have such 
a picture of the human sympathy of our all-powerful 
Redeemer presented in the two words, ‘‘ Jesus wept,” 
as many and many a mourner has felt to be be- 
yond all price—to which nothing else in the Bible 
approaches, and for which, were it withdrawn, 
nothing else could compensate. On these points, 
however, I do not wish to dwell, even fora moment, 
except as they contribute to prove the reality of the 
transaction. Ifthe raising of Lazarus recorded in the 
11th chapter, and the restoration of the blind man’s 
sight in the 9th chapter of St. John be fictions, then 
one can only say that their narrator, or rather their 
inventor, is the greatest master of the art of fiction 
that ever wrote. For nothing that I have read else- 
where at all approaches these stories in realistic 
power. They are unique; and that which we are 
now going more particularly to examine has actually 
compelled the belief of the latest infidel falsifier * of 
the life of Christ in its every circumstance. His 
theory indeed precludes his acknowledging that the 
transaction was miraculous; but his common sense 


| forces him to acknowledge that it was actual. To 


markable in its record. It is these three last par- | the life-like vividness of the representation, how- 


ever, every thoughtful reader will do sufficient jus- 


fluous comment. The story in itself may safely be 
left to produce its own effect. 

But I intend, at present, to go beyond the con- 
fines of what must strike every reader of the Gospel, 
and to call attention to some things which, though 
they are so peculiar that, when once mentioned, 
they will not be easily forgotten, are generally passed 
over without notice or explanation, 

And the first of these is, that this great miracle is 
recorded only by St. John; in none of the other 
Evangelists do we find the most distant allusion to 
it. In this, however, it does not stand alone, for 
it is to be well observed that only two of the 
miracles recorded by St. John are to be found 
in any other Gospel. This peculiar reticence on 
the part of St. John, with respect to the mighty 
works consigned to everlasting memory in the 
pages of the other Gospels, is connected with 
the peculiar character and purpose of the fourth 
Gospel, and with the time at which it was evidently 
written. ‘The three first Gospels, as all must be 
well aware, often repeat the very same miracles and 
discourses of our Lord. In St. Luke there are, in- 
deed, some discourses nowhere else found. To him 
we owe our knowledge of some of the most precious 
and peculiar of our Saviour’s parables. In him 
alone do we find the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, of the Unjust Steward, 
of the Pharisee and Publican, of the Good Sama- | 





* M. Ernest Renan. 
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titan. Yet, on the whole, one has only to compare 
the three first Gospels in order to see that they 
narrate pretty much the same events of the eventful 
| life of Jesus, and contain pretty much the same 
| discourses of Him that spake as never man spake. 
But when we come to the fourth Gospel all is 
| new. Only two miracles recorded by St. John are 
to be found in the pages of the other Gospels, the 
| miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, and the miracle of 

Christ’s Walking on the Sea; whilst not one of the | 
great discourses which St. John has preserved has 
left even a trace in them. Now this feature, striking 
and strange throughout, becomes absolutely startling 
|| when we come to the greatest of all Christ’s mira- 
|| cles—the Raising of Lazarus from the Dead. With | 
| regard to all the other miracles and discourses of our 
| Saviour, we can at once find an easy and probable 





reason for their being contained in the three first 
Gospels and omitted in the fourth, or omitted in the 
three first Gospels and contained in the fourth; for | 
| whilst the three first Gospels almost exclusively | 
concern themselves with what our Saviour did and | 
taught in the country parts, and only give his deeds | 
and sayings in Jerusalem on the occasion of his last 
fatal visit to it, the fourth Gospel almost confines 
itself to what our Saviour said and did on his visits | 
to Jerusalem, giving only four miracles wrought at | 
| any other place than Jerusalem or its very suburbs. | 
And so carefully does St. John avoid treading in the 
| path of the other Evangelists, that, when he comes 
| to the Saviour’s lasi visit to Jerusalem, he almost 
| confines himseif to what he there said in the secret 
|; conclave of his disciples, the other Evangelists 
| having narrated with much fulness his discourses in 
| the Temple and in public. ‘“he circumstance, there- 
, fore, that the resurrection of Lazarus is not men- 
| tioned in any other Gospel than St. John’s, must be | 
taken in connection with the evident intention of | 
}| that Evangelist to bring forward only such works, 
|| as well as words, of Christ, as had been omitted by 
| the rest of his biographers. But this only calls 
| more special attention to the difficulty, which is this, 
i| —Why did the three first Evangelists omit this great | 
crowning miracle of Christ? In their accounts of | 
his previous career they did, indeed, confine them- 
selves to what He did and said in Galilee and the 
country parts beyond the Jordan; but when our 
Saviour’s life on earth was drawing to a close they 
seem to have forgotten this restriction, and accord- 
ingly they narrate his discourses in Jerusalem 
during the last week of his earthly life, and his 
entry into Jerusalem at the beginning of that week, 
with special fulness. Now the resurrection of 
Lazarus must have taken place but a very short time 
before; for to it we find St. John ascribing the 
final resolution of the Sanhedrim to put our Lord to 
death (xi. 53). Why, then, did they not mention this 
mightiest of all their Master’s mighty works ? this 
work which led the rulers finally to determine on 
his destruction. Here is a difficulty, and a difficulty 
of the most startling character. 

But, before proceeding to give what I believe to 








be the true solution of it, I wish to do what is of still 
more importance. I wish to show that, so far from 
the silence of the three first Gospels throwing dis- 
credit on the reality of this mighty work, the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, or some equally impressive miracle, 
ts actually implied in the accounts given in the three 
Jirst Gospels of the last week of our Saviour’s earthly 
life, of the plot laid to seize Him, and of his arrest 
and execution. I wish, in other terms, to point out 
that, but for the raising of Lazarus, or some other 
transaction equally stupendous, the last events of 
our Saviour’s life on earth are without motive, and | 
therefore without probability. 

Like every pious Jew, our Saviour was accustomed 
to go up each year to the great religious festivals, on 
the due observance of which depended at once the 
favour of God and that consciousness of nationality | 
which enabled the Jews to maintain the worship of 
God unmingled with pagan leaven. No doubt the 
name of Jesus was becoming more and more known | 
among the nation, and we can therefore easily ima- 
gine that his presence at these feasts would be more 
and more eagerly anticipated. Yet He had gone on 
teaching for at least three years without either any 
considerable popular commotion being excited, or 
any very definite determination to destroy Him being | 
arrived at. He had entered the Holy City on these | 
occasions with his small band of faithful followers, | 
like any other pilgrim, little noticed in the enormous 
throng which, especially at the Passover, crowded 
the roads and blocked up the gates of entrance. 
What, then, was it that, on his last entry into 
Jerusalem, moved the whole city to go forth to meet 
Him? What was it that induced the multitudes to cut 
down branches of palm-trees and strew them in his 
way—nay, actually to lay their very garments under 
his sacred feet? Why did the crowds that went 
before and followed ery out saying, “‘ Hosanna to the 
Son of David! Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: hosanna in the highest!” It 
could not have been merely the spectacle of Jesus 
riding on an ass’s colt; for, though this was an 
intended fulfilment of a prophecy, it would have 
borne no such appearance to any except such as were 
prepared to welcome the subject of that prophecy. 
To ride upon an ass could no more of itself denote a 
king, though it was usual for eastern kings to do so, 
than to ride upon a horse could of itself now desig- 
nate a general-in-chief. There must have been 
something to fire the train—some spark to kindle 
this flame of sudden and unwonted enthusiasm in 
Jesus’s favour. Now, the three first Gospels tell us 
nothing whatever to account for it. They give no 
clue to the secret of the transaction, They exhibit 
Jesus as suddenly become the idol of the multitude, 
but they do not tell us why he should just at this 
moment have become that idol. Here, then, steps in | 
the fourth Gospel, and in the account of the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus gives us the explanation which is 
wanted to redeem the story of the other Gospels from 
the charge of abrupt improbability—of actual unac- 
countableness. In the voice which spoke into the 
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gloom of the rock-hewn sepulchre, ‘‘ Lazarus, come 
forth !””—in the strange and ghastly apparition that 
actually came forth in obedience to that voice— 
in the awful proof of divine power afforded by 
this resuscitation of a four-days’ corpse, we have 
the full and sufficient, but also the indispensable, 
explanation at once of the sudden enthusiasm of the 
multitude and of the maddened hostility of its 
rulers. “The people that was with Him when He 
called Lazarus out of his grave and raised him from 
the dead, bare witness. For this cause the multitude 
also met Him, because they heard that He had done 
this miracle.’’ So says St. John (xii. 17, 18) ; and this 
explanation is absolutely requisite to account for the 
sudden and enormous popularity of Jesus. On the 
other hand, the same fact is also requisite to account 
for the equally sudden determination of the authorities 
to put our Lord to death, and for the too ready acqui- 
escence of the multitude in this determination. The 
rulers durst no longer dally with the danger which 
they fancied threatened themselves and the nation 
from the Saviour’s increasing ascendancy over men’s 
minds. Neither they nor the nation could understand 
a king whose kingdom was not of this world. And 
whilst the chief priests in their Sadducean unbelief 
were alarmed lest Jesus, by assuming the character 
of a king in the sense in which alone they could 
understand it, should bring down upon them the 
resistless power of Rcme, as Caiaphas anticipated, 
the nation at large, who hated the Roman domina- 
tion, and yet were utterly blind to the real extent of 
the power of Rome, became infuriated with a man 
who called himself their king, and seemed indeed to 
possess powers such as no earthly king had ever 
wielded, and yet would not use these powers for the 
purpose of establishing his kingdom and putting down 
the great heathen empire which had enslaved God’s 
people,and whosestronghold, the tower Antonia, domi- 
neered over the very temple of the Most High. The 
| raising again of Lazarus at a spot so close to Jerusalem 
| as Bethany—not two English miles from the circuit 
of its walls—was exactly the event to produce at 
first the unmeasured enthusiasm of the multitude by 
the power which it exhibited, and afterwards their 
equally unmeasured disappointment when they found 
this power so absolutely wasted for the very pur- 
pose for which alone it had value in their eyes. And 
similarly it was the very thing to create the greatest 
alarm in the rulers at first, lest the miracle should 
precipitate a revolt, the issue of which they were too 
well aware of the power of Rome, and had too little 
belief in the power of Christ, to doubt; whilst sub- 
sequently this very miracle put Jesus at the mercy 
of his enemies in high places, because it had raised 
expectations in the people, the disappointment of 
which created a resentment that nothing but his 
death could satisfy. ‘‘ We thought it had been He 
that should have redeemed Israel,’ had been the 
secret hope of the multitude as well as of the disci- 
ples; and when they found that this redemption 
was not proceeding according to their notions of 

what ought to be its nature, they were just as ready 





to cry out “Crucify him,” as they had been pre- 
viously to shout out “‘ Hosannas ” in his welcome. 

I have now endeavoured to show that the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, or some equivalent mighty work, is | 
absolutely necessary to explain the temper at once | 
of the multitude and of the chief priests on our 
Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem: to explain, i.¢., his 
triumphant entry and his so soon following igno- 
minious crucifixion ; whence it appears that the story 
of the fourth Gospel is absolutely requisite to exonerate 
the story of the three first Gospels from the charge of 
being utterly unaccountable and without a motive. 

I now come to the far more difficult inquiry, Why 
the history of this great crowning miracle, the 
miracle which produced the crisis of the Redeemer’s 
life, was omitted by the writers of the three former 
Gospels ? 

In order to approach this question properly, it 
must, in the first place, be understood that the three 
first Gospels were’ written much earlier than the 
fourth. Everything conspires to show this; their 
very position in the canon, coming before the Gospel 
of St. John, though none of the three former evan- 
gelists could claim superior or even equal authority 
with the beloved disciple; the circumstance that the 
fourth Gospel so carefully avoids mentioning all that 
has been recorded by the others, until it comes to 
the history of the Saviour’s Passion, thus proving 
that its writer had them before him so as to guide 
him in his omissions ;* the peculiar manner in which 





* In the former part of our Lord’s history, St. John 
describes only two events which have been recorded in 
the Synoptic Gospels, viz., the two connected and con- 
secutive miracles of the Feeding of the Five Thousand 
and the Walking on the Sea. The jirst of these is obvi- 
ously introduced simply because the great discourse deli- 
vered in the Synagogue at Capernaum, and which St. 
John alone records, was motived by that miracle: 
whilst the walking on the sea is mentioned by him partly 
because it intervened between the miraculous feeding of 
the five thousand and the discourse in question, partly as 
bearing on the nature of that “spiritual body,” the germ 
of which existed in Christ’s “ psychical body” before his 
death, and which was necessary to constitute Him the 
“True Bread from heaven.” 

That St. John must have written with the other Gos- 
pels before him, and for the very purpose of supplement- 
ing their teaching, is shown, I think, not merely by his 
introducing precisely what they have omitted, until the 
Saviour’s Passion (except in the one instance mentioned 
in this note), but also by the way in which he sometimes 
takes for granted what they have recorded. Let any one, 
e.g., read the “record of the Baptist” to the descent of 
the Holy Ghost on Jesus, which is given by St. John 
alone (c. i. 32—34), and he will at once perceive that he 
does not mention the occasion on which this descent took 
place: the knowledge of that ion is simply taken for 
granted, His object was to give the Baptist’s testimony 
to the fact, which the other Gospels had omitted: not the 
fact itself, which they had recorded. But if he had not 
known that they had recorded the fact itself, is it con- 
ceivabie that he should have contented himself with such 
an imperfect allusion to it ? 

One such instance appears to me decisive. 
are several. 

The whole account of our Saviour’s Passion, as given 
by St. John, appears to me to betray unmistakably that 
its writer had the accounts of the three first Gospels either 
actually lying before him at the time of writing, or fresh 
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the fourth Gospel always speaks of the Jews at large 

as our Lord’s opponents, from which we must infer 

that it could not have been written till Judaism had 
| utterly broken with Christianity, whilst in the three 
| first Gospels there is no trace of any such animosity 
on the part of the nation in general; in them it is 
| the Soribes and Pharisees and the chief priests who 

appear hostile, ‘the common people” are expressly 

said to “hearhim gladly :’’—all these things, and many 
| more that I might adduce did space permit, make it 
| clear that St. John wrote his Gospel after all the rest, 
and with all the rest before him. Now, if we turn to 

the three first Gospels, which are often called the 
| Synoptic Gospels, because it is quite easy to present 
| their various records side by side and at one glance, 
| we are forced to conclude that each of them, however 
much they mutually resemble each other, was never- 
| theless composed quite independently of every other. 
This, to my mind, is plain from the very numbers 
| of incidents, of events, and of discourses they recount 
incommon. For why should St. Matthew have said 
|| over again what he knew St. Mark had already 
| stated ? or why should St. Mark have told over 
again what he knew St. Luke had mentioned? How 
can we imagine the evangelists sitting down and 
anxiously repeating each other, nay, even copying from 
each other with just such slight alterations as with 
persons of shallow judgment would be sure to cast dis- 
credit on each of their accounts?* I feel quite certain 





in his recollection, and that he wrote to supplement them 
by giving such important circumstances chiefly as they 
had omitted or had not explained. It is complete in 
itself, because the history of the Passion was essential to 
every life of Christ. But it is at the same time evidently 
supplementary. Most readers who compare it as it appears 
side by side with the others in Griesbach’s Synopsis or 
Greswell’s Harmonia will, I suspect, agree with me. 

Gothe, in his “ Wilhelm Meister,” describes a dance in 
which the performer, blindfold, deftly steps so as to avoid 
touching a number of eggs which had been previously 
arranged symmetrically on the ground. 

Now the idea that St. John should have avoided, as he 
|| has, noticing the facts recorded by the other Gospels, 

except where to notice them was absolutely essential to 
his purpose, as, ¢.g., in the history of the Passion, 
without being himself acquainted with those Gospels, 
seems to me as reasonable as it would be to suppose that 
|| the performer in the egg dance could avoid touching the 
|| ¢ggs amongst which he threads his steps without knowing 
|| the figure in which they have been placed. 

* The explanation usually given of this by those who 
fancy that the three first Evangelists did not write inde- 
pendently of each other, but that one or two copied from 
the other two or one, is, that they wrote for different com- 
munities, or persons, and with different objects. This 
might, indeed, account, to some slight extent, for each of 
them choosing certain incidents and omitting others. But 
it never could account for the verbal differences which, 
on this supposition, are so capriciously introduced into 
accounts of the same transactions copied from each other. 

For an exhaustive and most satisfactory discussion of 
this subject, however, so far es the Synoptic Gospels are 
|| concerned, I refer my readers to Dean Alford’s “ Pro- 
} legomena ” to his Commentary on the Gospels, chap. 

1, sect. 2: with the reasoning and conclusions ef which I 
as entirely agree, as I am constrained to dissent from 
those of the same excellent writer in the fifth chapter of 








his Prolegomena, sect. 2, 10. 
Let me here add, that the internal considerations which 
the Dean adduces for the differences between St. John | 








—— 


that if any of the three first evangelists had had any | 
of his fellow-evangelists’ works before him, he would 

have done exactly what St. John has done: he would 
have carefully abstained from all repetition of what 
had been already consigned to everlasting remem- 
brance in the pages of his fellows. The three first 
Gospels, then, must have been written independently 
of each other and in ignorance of each other; and thus 
they represent independent witnesses to the character 
and work of Christ. How then, it may be asked, do 
they so greatly coincide? How is it that they give 
much the same facts of the Redeemer’s life, much the 
same discourses of his lips? This problem, otherwise 
insoluble, may be easily explained by the supposition 
that on the whole, they present the witness of a certain 
school of teaching in the church. Supposing the three 
first evangelists to write in perfect independence of 
each other, each without being aware that either of 
the others had undertaken a similar task, still, if all 
these three writers present the recollections and the 
teaching of one particular place and church, which 
two of them, at least, St. Mark and St. Luke, reduced 
to writing in other places and for the use of other 
churches, we shall at once comprehend why their 
narratives come so near each other. Now that one 
of the Gospels, at least, was simply the oral teaching 
of a certain school or church reduced to writing, we are 
told by its author ; for St. Luke declares that he com- 
piled his narrative in order that his friend Theophilus 
may have, in a precise and ascertained form, the 
contents of that truth in which he had been orally 
instructed: the Gospel of St. Luke, in other words, 
is nothing but the course of the catechetical instruc- 
tion imparted to Theophilus reduced to the fixity 
and unchangeableness of a written document. This 
being the case, if we assume, as we most naturally 
may, that the teaching of the mother church of 
Jerusalem, where all the Apostles lingered for years 
after our Lord’s ascension, is on the whole presented in 
the three first Gospels, the fourth Gospel gives a very 
significant hint of the reason why all mention of the 
resurrection of Lazarus may have been purposely 
suppressed in the three former ones. We are told 
by St. John (in the very next chapter) that the 
chief priests took counsel how they might put 
Lazarus also to death, because many of the Jews on 
his account went and believed in Jesus. May we 
not well conceive that this hostility to Lazarus on 
the part of the authorities would continue long 





and the other three Evangelists, so far from being 
opposed, are, in fact, only supplemented by the more 
external considerations for those differences which I al- 
lege. St. John’s purpose to give our Saviour’s esoteric 
teaching chiefly, coincided with his wish to give his 
teaching at Jerusalem, which had been omitted by the other 
Evangelists, because the Saviour’s esoteric public teach- 
ing, except in two instances (John iv. and vi.), seems to 
have been confined to Jerusalem, the seat of the Theocracy 
in former times, and still the seat of the religion. 

but the purpose of giving our Lord’s esoteric teaching 
will not, of itself, explain why St. John mentions the two 
first miracles wrought by Jesus in Galilee. Here there is 


| plainly the wish to supplement the other Gospels by 


giving what they had, to us unaccountably, omitted. 
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| after? That he would be a marked man, exposed 
| for years to their dislike and vengeance, as 
being the most conclusive witness for the super- 
| natural‘power and the Divine mission of Him whom 
they had rejected and crucified ? May we not there- 
fore naturally infer that, wishing to screen him 
| from a dangerous prominence, the church at Jeru- 
salem, in its course of oral instruction in the events 
of our Saviour’s life, which then formed the chief 
subject of Christian teaching, was wont to omit the 
case of Lazarus from among those mighty works the 
remembrance of which they continually upheld in 
their public ministrations P—and this the rather, as his 
very presence in the Cliristian assembly was enough, 
without one word being said, to tell his tale and con- 
firm that belief in Christ which could not but arise 
therefrom ? Imagine one amongst ourselves to whom 





| 


on what He said and did at other places. For his 
words and deeds at Jerusalem must have been en- 
shrined in the recollections and in the hearts of mul- 
titudes of the church which dwelt there. Not so, 
observe, his words and deeds in Galilee. These 
could only be known in Jerusalem by the oral 
teaching of the twelve Apostles and of the seventy 
disciples, who had been his almost constant com- 
panions. Hence it is quite natural to suppose that, 
till the last and most important week in His life, 
some record of the acts of which was absolutely 
necessary in any Life of Christ, our Saviour’s acts 
in Galilee would be specially selected for the in- 
struction of the Jerusalem church, and em- 
bodied in those Gospels which presented the oral 
teaching of that church. St. John, on the other 
hand, writing with the three first Gospels before 


such an event had happened—imagine one amongst | him, in his extreme old age, and at Ephesus, long 
ourselves who had made the awful experience of dying | after the destruction of Jerusalem, would natarally 


and being restored to life; do you think that length- 


wish to preserve those discourses and those deeds, 


| ened narrative would be neoded so long as he was still chiefly, which had been done and spoken at Jeru- 


amongst us? Would it not be far more natural to | 


salem, and must have been household words there, 


| speak of what had befallen him only in whispers | but which, now that Jerusalem was utterly de- 


| stroyed, and its church dispersed, might be in dan- 
much oppressed by the companionship of an indi- | 


and with bated breath? Should we not feel too | 


| vidual thus awfully distinguished to dwell at length 


| on the mysterious transaction, of which he, probably, | 


would be the very last to wish to speak at any length 
himself? Aud thus would not delicacy and reverent | 
| awe conspire with regard for the safety of a brother | 
| to induce silence in the church of Jerusalem as to | 
what every member of that church must have known, 
and what needed not therefore to be either talked or 
written of? Is it not constantly the case that those 
things which are best known in one’s own circle are 
least often mentioned? ‘The silence of the three first 
evangelists, therefore, on the resurrection of Lazarus, 
so far from throwing any doubt on the reality of a 
transaction which, as I have shown, is essential to the 
course of events, only goes to prove that their Gospels, 
presenting the oral teaching of the Apostles in the 
mother church of Jerusalem, were written during 
the lifetime of the man who had been thus won- 
drously restored. In one word, the silence of the three 
first Gospels concerning the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead, is one of the most convincing arguments in favour 
of their early origin, of the source of the tradition 
avhich they present, and consequently of their supreme 
authority. 

But this is not all we may learn in connection 
with this subject, for the confirmation of our faith. 

I have called attention to the fact that, till our 
Saviour’s last visit to Jerusalem, the three first Gos- 
pels are silent as to his. teaching in the Holy City. 
If the explanation I have given of their silence with 
regard to the raising of Lazarus be correct, it is 
plain that a similar explanation may be given of 
their silence with regard to our Lord’s teaching 
in Jerusalem generally. If they embody the oral 
instruction usually given in the church of Jeru- 
salem, it would be quite natural for them to dwell 
less on what Christ did and said at Jerusalem, than 


ger of being forgotten. Hence it was that he 
devoted himself to recording the acts of Jesus in the 
Holy City; and, amongst them, that greatest of all 


| his acts, which, whilst it gave life to one of his fol- 


| 





| lowers, was the immediate cause that provoked his 
own death. For the raising of Lazarus was no ex- 
ception to that general law under which St. Matthew 
brings all our Redeemer’s mighty works—the law that 
He could only remove our infirmities and sicknesses, com- 
prising the last and upshot of them, Death, dy bearing 
them Himself. (Matt. viii. 17.) He came to give, not 
his omnipotence, but his life, a ransom for many. 

Ido not suppose that any reflecting person will 
think I have unprofitably engaged his attention, if I 
have led him to some clearer notion of the origin and 
rise of our present Gospels, of the two distinct and 
separate classes into which they fall, of their mutual 
relations to each other, and of their unconscious and 
unintentional testimony to each other’s truth. 
Whatever tends to make us understand and appre- 
ciate Scripture more thoroughly, must really tend to 
build us up in that most holy faith, which ulti- 
mately rests on Scripture. And never was there a 
time when that faith more required to be corrobo- 
rated and confirmed. Never was there a time when 
attacks from without were more dangerously backed || 
up by unsound or false defences from within. The 
worst enemies of Revelation are those who tell people 
to shrink from questioning and examining it; who 
advise them virtually, ¢.¢., to disable themselves for || 
“* giving a reason for the hope that isinthem.” The 
works of God in Revelation resemble his works in 
Nature, as in other things, so more especially in this, 
that they do not yield up their secrets without long 
and earnest and diligent inquiry. He who reads 
the Bible in the same kind of way in which men 
usually gaze upon the fair face of nature, may, in- 
deed, gather from it enough to save him: even as 
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the most superficial observer must infer from the 
visible creation the existence and omnipotence of its 
Creator. But it is only he who searches more 
| deeply, whose eyes will be opened so that he may 
| descry all the wonders that lie concealed, whether in 
| the Word or in the Works of God. The analogy 
| between Revelation and Creation is most perfect on 
| this point, and, in itself, goes far t» prove that tho 
| former is as much of Divine origin as is the latter. 
|| And more especially is this mor: intelligent search 
|| and scrutiny sure to reward us in the case of all that 
| concerns our Saviour Christ. Jf the testimony of 
Jesus be the very spirit of prophecy, as we are told 
| it is, then everything that enables us better to com- 
prehend the nature and to appreciate the method of 
| this testimony, must be of the very highest moment 
|to every Christian. Christ is our Religion: and all 
| that sets Him before us more clearly, all that admits 
|us more intimately to the circumstances of his 
| Divine life on earth, all that presents to us more 
vividly his ministry, and the connexion between his 
|ministry and the church He founded, and the 





| 


writings to which that church gave birth, and in 
which, in turn, it recognises the charter of its ex- | 
istence, and the standard of its action,—all such | 
things have an interest far beyond all other inte- 
rest, for they enable us more and more clearly to 
see, and better and better to know Him in Whom we 
have believed, and to feel, on those strong grounds 
of evidence which religion can never afford to dis- 
dain, that in our Lord we have no mere ideal, no 
mere myth, no mere impersonation, but a real, 
living, speaking, thinking Person, with whom to 
deal; that He did, indeed, speak the words and do 
the deeds, which none other man ever spake or did. 
And in the calm majesty of that wonderful command, | 
“Lazarus, come forth,” and the instant obedience 
yielded to it by the resuscitated dead, we read the | 
confirmation of that equally wonderful declaration, 
“The hour is coming when att that are in the | 
graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and 
shall come forth: they that have done good, unto | 





the resurrection of life, and they that have done evil, |, 


| unto the resurrection of damnation.” 


Cc. P. REICHEL. 








Tue Human Race has no more knowledge or recol- 
lection of its own origin than a child has of its own 
| birth. But a child drinks in with its mother’s milk 
|| some knowledge of the relation in which it’ stands 
|| to its own parents, and as it grows up it knows of 
|| other children being born around it. It sees one 
|| generation going and another generation coming, 
|| so that long before the years of childhood close the 
! ideas of birth and death are alike familiar. Whatever 
|| sense of mystery may, in the first dawnings of reflec- 
\| tion, have attached to either of these ideas, is soon lost 
|| in the familiar experience of the world. The same ex- 
! perience extends to the lower animals—they, too, are 
|| bon and die. But no such experience ever comes 
|| to cast any light on the Origin of our own Race, or 
| of any other. Some varieties of form are effected in 
| the case of a few animals by domestication and by 
|| constant care in the selection of peculiarities trans- 
| missible to the young. But these variations are all 
|| Within certain limits; and wherever human care 
i relaxes or is abandoned, the old forms return, and 
|| the selected characters disappear. The founding of 
|| new forms by the union of different species, even 
! when standing in close natural relation to each 
! other, is absolutely forbidden by the sentence of 
| sterility which Nature pronounces and enforces upon 
| all hybrid offspring. And so it results that Man has 
| never seen the origin of any species. Creation by 
| birth is the only kind of creation he has ever seen ; 

and from this kind of creation he has never seen a 

new species come. And yet he does know, (for this 

the science of Palwontology has most certainly re- 
vealed, iy the introduction of new species has been 


| 

| 
| 
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|a work carried on constantly and continuously 
during vast but unknown periods of time. The | 
whole face of animated nature has been changed, 
not once, but frequently ; not suddenly for the most 
part, perhaps not suddenly in any case, but slowly 
and gradually, and yet completely. When once | 
| this fact is clearly apprehended—whenever we be- | 
| come familiar with the idea that Creation has had a | 
| History, we are inevitably led to the conclusion that 
| Creation has also had a Method. And then the 
further question rises,—What has this method been ? 
It is perfectly natural that men who have any hopes 
of solving this question should take that supposition 
which seems the readiest; and the readiest supposi- 
| tion is, that the agency by which new individuals 
| are born is also the agency by which new species are 
| created. The difficulty of conceiving any other 
| compels men, if they are to guess at all, to guess 
| upon this foundation. Such is the origin and 
| genesis of all the theories of Development, of which | 
| Mr. Darwin's hypothesis is only the latest form. It 
| is not in itself inconsistent with the Theistic argu- | 
| ment, or with belief in the ultimate agency and 
directing power of a Creative Mind. This is clear, 
since we never think of any difficulty in reconciling 
that belief with our knowledge of the ordinary laws 
of animal and vegetable reproduction. Those laws 
may be correctly, and can only be adequately, 
| described in the language of religion and theology. 
“He who is the alone author and creator of all 
things,” says the present Bishop of Salisbury, 
“does not by separate acts of creation give being 
| and life to those creatures which are to be brought 
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forth, but employs his living creatures thus to give 
effect to his will and pleasure, and as his agents to 
be the means of communicating life.’”* The same 
language might be applied, without the alteration of 
a word, to the orgin of species, if it were indeed true 
that new kinds as well as new individuals were 
created by being born. The truth is, that the 
argument which has so often been employed to 
elevate our conception of the wisdom hid in secondary 
causes, is an argument which only gains increasing 
strength and force in proportion to the number and 
involution of those causes, and to the extent and 
scope of their effects. If it does not diminish, but 
only augments the wonder of Organic Life, that it has 
been so contrived as to be capable of propagating 
itself, neither would it diminish that wonder, but 
rather enhance it to an infinite degree, that Organisms 
should be gifted with the still more wonderful power 
of developing Forms of Life other and higher than 
their own. So far, therefore, as belief in a Personal 
Creator is concerned, the difficulties in the way of 
accepting this hypothesis are not theological. The 
difficulties are scientific. The first fundamental 
difficulty is simply this,—that all the theories of 
Development ascribe to known causes unknown 
effects—unknown as regards the times in which we 


now live, and unknown so far as has hitherto been | 


ascertained in all the past times of which there is 
any record. It is true that this record—the geo- 
logical record—is imperfect. But, as Sir Roderick 
Murchison kas long ago proved, there are parts of 
that record which are singularly complete, and in 
those parts we have the proofs of Creation without 
any indication of Development. The Silurian rocks, 


as regards Oceanic Life, are perfect and abundant in | 


the forms they have preserved, yet there are no Fish. 
The Devonian Age followed, tranquilly, and without 
a break; and in the Devonian Sea, suddenly, Fish 
appear—appear in shoals, and in forms of the highest 
and most perfect type. There is no trace of links or 
transitional forms between the great class of Mol- 
lusca and the great class of Fishes. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that such forms, if they 
had existed, can have been destroyed in deposits 
which have preserved in wonderful perfection the 
minutest organisms. So much for the Past. 

As regards the Present, Organisms are known 
to reproduce life, but always life which is like 
their own. And if this likeness admits of degrees 
of difference, the margin of variety is not known to 
be ever broad enough for the foundation of a new 
species. ‘This, too, is remarkable that such margin 
of variety as does ever exist among the offspring 
of the same parents becomes smaller and smaller 
in proportion as we rise in the scale of Organic 
Life. That any organism, therefore, can ever pro- 
duce another which varics from itself in any truly 
specific character is an assumption not justified 
by any known fact. No organism is ever seen to 
exert such a power now. There are many indica- 





* Charge, 1867. 








tions which tend to show that all organisms have 


been equally incapable of modification since the | 


earliest monuments of Man. There is no proof that 


any organism ever did fulfil such functions at any | 


time. It is resorted to because of the difficulty of 
conceiving any method of creation except creation 


by birth. But this is no adequate standing-ground | 
for a scientific theory. It would be well for those | 


who speculate upon this subject to remember, that 
whenever a new species, or a new class of animal has 
begun to be, something must have happened which 


is not in the “ ordinary course of nature,” as known | 
to us. Something, therefore, must have happened | 


which we have a difficulty, probably an insuperable 1 


difficulty, in conceiving. If, therefore, the theory of | 


Development can be shown to involve difficulties of 
conception which are quite as great as those which it 


professes to remove, then it ceases to have any stand- || 
ing-ground at all. An hypothesis which escapes from || 


particular difficulties by encountering others which 


are smaller, may be tolerated at least provisionally. | 


But an hypothesis which, to avoid an alternative 
supposed to be inconceivable, adopts another alter- 
native encompassed by many difficulties quite as 
great, is not entitled even to provisional acceptance. 
Now, the difficulties attending the theory of Develop- 
ment, or of creation by birth, attain their maximum 
in the case of Man. Some of them are referred to in 
acursory manner by Dr. Whately. Let us examine 
them a little nearer. 

‘“*Man’s place in nature” has long been, and still 
is, the grand battle-ground of anatomists and physi- 


| ologists ; but the points on which they are disagreed 


among themselves have not really any importance 
corresponding to the vehemence with which they 
have been disputed. The great French anatomist, 
Cuvier, was of opinion that the distinctions between 
Man’s organism and the organism of the highest 
among the beasts are of such magnitude and import- 
ance, that the human race cannot be classified as 


belonging to the same “ Order” with any other crea- | 


ture, but must be held to constitute an “ Order” by 


itself. In our own time Professor Owen holds the same | 


opinion. Professor Huxley, on the other hand, has 
undertaken to prove that the anatomical differences 
between the human frame and the frame of the Gorilla, 
or Chimpanzee, are not such, either in kind or in 
degree, as to justify this wide distinction. But he spe- 
cially limits this conclusion to the differences of phy- 
siology, and confesses that, if in defining Man we are 
to take into account the phenomena of Mind, there 
is between Man and those beasts which stand nearest 
to him in anatomy, a difference so wide that it cannot 
be measured—an ‘‘ enormous gulf” —“a divergence 
immeasurable” and “ practically infinite.” But this 
last conclusion is really incompatible with the first. 
There is an inseparable connection between the phe- 
nomena of Mind and the phenomena of Organization. 
They must be taken together, and be interpreted to- 
gether. The structure of every creature is correlated 
with the functions which its several parts are fitted to 
discharge, and the mental character, dispositions, and 
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instincts of the creature are again strictly correlated 


| with these functions. We must accept from ana- 


tomists all the facts which anatomy can tzach; but 


| the value to be placed on these facts is a very dif- 
| ferent question. All classification is ideal, and de- 


pends on the relative value to be placed on facts which 


| are in themselves indisputable. On this question of 
| the comparative value of anatomical facts we have 
| other facts to go by which do not belong to the science 
| of Physiology. Nature is her own interpreter, and her 


evidence is clear. "Whatever may be the anatomical 


| difference between Man and the Gorilla, that differ- 
| ence is the equivalent in physical organization of the 


whole mental difference between a Gorilla and a Man. 
This is the measure of value which Nature has set 
upon the kind and degree of divergence which sepa- 
rates these two Material Forms. Any other measure 


| of value which may be set on that divergence must be 
| founded on an arbitrary and partial selection among 
| the facts of which all sound classification must take 


account. Imperfect as all existing systems of clas- 
sification are, they are not so bad in the case of any 


| group of the lower animals as to separate organs from 
| the functions they discharge, and from the mental 


habits which peculiarities of structure both embody 


| and subserve. Although the resemblances which 
| have been seized upon for the purpose of grouping 
_ together a certain number of animals into Classes, or 


Families, or Orders, have been for the most part re- 


| semblances arbitrarily selected, and have borne no 
| consistent reference to any one standard of com- 
| parison throughout the creatures to be arranged, yet 
| those resemblances have not been so arbitrary or so 
| fallacious as to join together in one common “ Order” 
| animals separated from each other in powers and 
| habits by an impassable gulf. Of the eight “ Orders” 


(exclusive of Man) into which Cuvier divided all the 


| animals whose young are suckled (Mammalia), one is 
| distinguished from the others by the prehensile cha- 
| racter of both feet and hands (Quadrwmana) ; another 
| order is distinguished by the nature of its food (Car- 
| nivora); the third is distinguished by peculiarities in 
| the production of the young (Marsupialia) ; the fourth 
|| and fifth are distinguished by the nature of their teeth 
| (Rodentia and Edentata) ; the sixth are distinguished 


by the texture of their skin (Pachydermata) ; the 


|| seventh by peculiarities of the digestive system 
| (Ruminantia); and the last by fish-like form and fish- 
|| like habitat of the Whales and Dugongs (Cetacea). 


Now, although it is obvious that no one principle 


|| of classification is consistently adhered to in this 
|| system,—although there is no common standard to 
|| which they are all referred,—yet, as a matter of fact, 
|| the peculiarities chosen are not only the most salient 


and the most characteristic peculiarities of the animals 


|| as a whole, but they are connected with others which 


run through the whole organism, and with some 
corresponding similarities of instinct and disposition. 


|| Butno such defence can be offered forthe system which 


groups Man in the same Order with the Chimpanzee 
or the Ourang-outang, merely because the limbs of 





those animals are terminated by organs which are | 





anatomically “true feet and true hands ;’’ or because 
they have the same number of teeth ; or because the 
same primary divisions exist in the structure of the || 
brain. The difference between the hand of a monkey 
and the hand of a man may seem small when they 
are both placed on the dissecting table; but in that 
difference, whatever it may be, lies the whole dif- 
ference between an organ limited to the climbing of 
trees or the plucking of fruit, and an organ which is 
so correlated with man’s inventive genius that by its 
aid the Earth is weighed, and the distance of the Sun 
is measured. In like manner let us assume it to be 
true that the difference between the brain of Man 
and the brain of the Gorilla may be reduced to a 
difference of volume, to that visible difference alone, 
and even as regards volume to a difference in quan- 
tity comparatively small. ‘Cranial capacity” is 
measured by the cubic inches of space which a skull 
contains. Professor Huxley tells us,* on the autho- 
rity of Professor Schaafhausen, that some Hindu | 
skulls have as small a capacity as 46 cubic inches, 
whilst the largest Gorilla yet measured contained 
upwards of 35 cubic inches. This represents a dif- 
ference of volume of less than 11 cubic inches. But 
the difference between this Hindu skull and the 
largest European skull (114 cubic inches) amounts, 
according to the same authority, to no less than 68 
cubic inches. Nevertheless, the significance set by 
the facts of nature upon that difference of 11 cubic 
inches between'the Gorilla and the Man, is the differ- 
ence between an irrational brute confined to some one 
climate and to some limited area of the globe, which || 
no outward conditions can modify or improve, and a | 
Being equally adapted to the whole habitable world, | 
with powers, however undeveloped, of comparison, 

of reflection, of judgment, of reason, with a sense of | 
right and wrong,—and with all these capable of 

accumulated acquisition, and therefore of indefi- 

nite advance. It is not true to affirm that these 

characteristics stand wholly apart—separated by an 

“enormous gulf”—from his physical organization. 

There is an adjustment between these peculiarities | 
of Mind and the special peculiarities of his Frame | 
as nice, and as obvious to sense and reason, as 

there is between the ferocious disposition of a Tiger 

and his powerful claws, or between the retractile 

character of these and his soft and stealthy tread. | 
When anatomists object to erect a separate “Order” | 
for Man on the plea that it is an attempt to recon- 

cile two different orders of ideas, namely, ideas of 

anatomical structure, and ideas of mental power, || 
they are simply refusing to place that value on ana- | 
tomical differences which nature puts on them. They 
find no similar difficulty as regards other animals 
in co-ordinating anatomical structure with mental 
powers and instincts. The canine teeth of the Car- 
nivora stand in close and consistent relation with their 
dispositions. ‘The prehensile character of the feet or 
tail in monkeys is a true and adequate expression of 
their arboreal habits ; and the small and simple brains 





* Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man,” p. 84. 
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of the Marsupials (Kangaroos, &c.) are strictly corre- 
| lated with their low intelligence. We may not—and 
| we do not—understand how these phenomena of 
| Matter and of Mind are thus dependent on each other; 
| but as a fact we see that this dependence is universal, 
| and the distinctions which we found on anatomical 
|| structure have their value corroborated and confirmed 
| by close and inseparable correspondences of instinct 
| and intelligence. Man is no exception whatever to 
| this universal law ; and any system of classification 
| which places a value on his anatomical peculiarities, 
| separating by an impassable gulf between his Body 
| and his Mind, is a system altogether inconsistent 
| with philosophy. The value set upon any given 
| anatomical peculiarity, or group of peculiarities, in a 
sound system of classification ought evidently to 
| correspond as nearly as possible with the value 
| assigned to those peculiarities in the system of na- 
ture. The significance of any anatomical feature 
| hinges on the number and variety of other peculi- 
arities to which it stands related. Professor Owen’s 
argument is therefore clearly sound in principle,—that 
the “ consequences” of any such peculiarity must be 
considered in estimating its systematic value. 


distinguish the arms cf Man from the arms of a 


| “of the liberation of one pair of limbs from all ser- 
| vice in station and progression, due to the extreme 
| modification of the other pair for the exclusive 
discharge of those functions, are greater, and involve 
| & superior number and quality of powers than those 
| resulting from the change of an ‘ ungulate’ (hoofed, 
|| one of Cuvier’s sub-class divisions) into an ‘ ungui- 
culate,’ or claw-bearing, condition of limb, and they 
| demand therefore an equivalent value in a zoological 
| system.” 

Accordingly, Professor Owen has attempted to found 
| a system of classification on the degrees of cerebral de- 
|| velopment as being the anatomical feature which on 
the whole stands in the most governing relation to other 
peculiarities of structure. This proposal has been 
vehemently contested ; but the contest seems to have 
| turned on a point not really vital to the question. 
|| Objectors do but aim at proving that all the leading 
|| divisions in the brain of Man exist also in the brain 
; of monkeys ; and thus, that the difference is reduced 
| to one of volume or quantity alone. But this differ- 
ence of quantity, relative to the size of the organism, 
even if no other can be detected by the knife, is cor- 
related with a whole host of other anatomical pecu- 
liaritics which span the whole breadth of the chasm 
which yawns between the brutes and Man. These 
peculiarities must be taken as a whole, in their 
assemblage, and in their actual connection. The 
size of Brain is but the index of many other differ- 
ences, all closely related to one Purpose, and contri- 
buting to one result. It is no answer to this argu- 
ment to say that an equal amount, or even a greater 
amount, of difference in mere bulk is found to exist 
between the lowest and the highest human brain, 
because the fact with which we have to deal is this, 





Take 
| the case of the differences, anatomically small, which | 





that a certain minimum quantity of that mysterious | 
substance is constautly and uniformly associated with 


all the other anatomical peculiarities of Man. Below 
that minimum the whole accompanying structure 
undergoes far more than a corresponding change,— 
even the whole change between the lowest Savage 
and the highest Ape. Above that minimum, all sub- 
sequent variations in quantity are accompanied by no 
changes whatever in physical structure. In placing, 


therefore, a high value—a value in classification of 


Order, or even of Class—upon the eleven cubic inches 
of brain-space which lie between the Hindu and the 
Gorilla, when we place no such value on the sixty- 
eight cubic inches which lie between the Hindu 
and Sir Isaac Newton, we are but accepting the 
evidence of nature—following where she leads, and 
classifying according to her award. 

The bearing of this conclusion on the Origin of 
Man is simply this, that in proportion as the differ- 
ence between Man and the lower animals is properly 
appreciated in the light of nature, in the same pro- 
portion will the difficulty increase of conceiving how 
the chasm could be passed by any process of Trans- 
mutation or Development. 

This difficulty is still further increased if we 


| advert fora moment to the direction in which the 
monkey. ‘ The consequences,” says Professor Owen, | 


human frame diverges from the structure of the 
brutes. It diverges in the direction of greater 
physical helplessness and weakness. But this is not 
the direction in which the blind agencies of “na- 
tural selection’ could ever work. The unclothed 
and unprotected condition of the human body, its 
comparative slowness of foot, the absence of teeth 
adapted for prehension or for defence, the same want 
of power for similar purposes in the hands and 
fingers, the bluntness of the sense of smell, so as to 
render it useless for the detection of prey which is 
concealed,—all these are features which stand in strict 
and harmonious relation to the mental powers of Man. 
But apart from these, they would place him at an 
immense disadvantage in the struggle for existence. 
This, therefore, is not the direction in which the 
blind forces of Natural Selection could ever work. 
The creature “not worthy to be called a man,” to 
whom Sir J. Lubbock has referred as the progenitor 


of Man, was ex hypothesi, deficient in those mental | 
capacities which now distinguish the lowest of the | 
To exist at all, this creature must have | 


human race. 
been more animal in its structure ; it must have had 
bodily powers and organs more like those of the beasts. 
The continual improvement and perfection of these 








would be the direction of variation most favourable |' 
to the continuance of the species. These could not be | 
modified in the direction of greater weakness without |! 
inevitable destruction, until first by the gift of reason || 
and of mental capacities of contrivance, there had been | 
established an adequate preparation for the change. | 


‘The loss of speed or of climbing power which is in- 
volved in the fore-arms becoming useless for locomo- 


tion, could not be incurred with safety until the brain | 
was ready to directa hand. ‘The foot could not be || 


allowed to part with its prone or prehensile character | 
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until the powers of reason and reflection had been 
|| provided to justify, as it now explains, the erect 
position and the upward gaze. And so through all 
the innumerable modifications of form which are the 

peculiarities of Man, and which stand in indissoluble 
|| union with his capacities of thought. The lowest degree 
|| of intelligence which is now possessed by the lowest 
|| Savage, is not more than enough to compensate him 
for the weakness of his frame, or to enable him to 
maintain successfully the struggle for existence. 
With many Savages it is a hard struggle, despite 
senses of sight and hearing trained by necessity so as 
almost to approach the instincts of the lower animals; 
despite also all those powers of reasoning which, 
however low, are yet peculiar to himself, and separate 
him, as is confessed, by an impassable gulf from the 
highest of the beasts. Many of the Aborigines of 
Australia could do no more at times than support a 
precarious existence by scraping up roots, and eating 
snakes and other reptiles. ‘The rotten blubber of a 
dead whale cast upon the beach was, and is often, not 
only a luxury and a feast, but deliverance from actual 
starvation. Sir J. Lubbock’s theory is, that in these 
Savages we see something rather above than under 
|| the primitive condition of mankind. But it may be 
|| safely said that a very small diminution of mental 
capacity below that of an Australian Savage, would 
render Man’s characteristic structure incompatible 
|| with the maintenance of his existence in most, 
if not in all, of the countries where he is 
|| actually found. If that frame was once more 


|| bestial, it may have been better adapted for a 
bestial existence. But it is impossible to conceive 
how it could ever have emerged from that existence 


by virtue of natural selection. Man must have had 
human proportions of mind before he could afford to 
lose bestial proportions of body. If the change in 
mental power came simultaneously with the change 
in physical organization, then it was all that we can 
|| ever know or understand of a new creation. There 
is no ground whatever for supposing that ordinary 
|| generation has been the agency employed, because 
|| no effects similar in kind are ever produced by that 
agency, so far as is known to us. The theory of 
Transmutation in all its forms, even as applied to the 
|| lower animals, is exposed to many difficulties greater 
than it professes to remove. But as applied to Man, 
those difficulties are accumulated to an incalculable 
degree. Most of them, too, are altogether of a 
special kind, because the divergence which ordinary 

generation is supposed to have produced in the case 
|| of Man is a divergence, to use Professor Huxley’s 
words, ‘‘ immeasurabie—practically infinite.” 

It needs only to be added to this sketch, that 
‘| such as Man now is, Man, so far as we yet know, 





has always been. Two skeletons at least have 
been found respecting which there is strong ground 
for believing that they belong to the very earliest 
human race which lived in northern Europe. I 
defer any reference to the probable epoch of time 
when those skeletons were clothed with flesh and 
blood. This belongs to the next division of our 
subject, which is the Antiquity as distinguished from 
the Origin of Man. Suffice it here to say that 
although one of those skeletons indicates a coarse, 
perhaps even what we should call—as we might 
fairly call some living specimens of our race—a 
brutal man, yet even this skeleton is in all its pro- 
portions strictly human. Its cranial capacity indi- 
cates a volume of brain, and some peculiarities of 
shape not materially different from many skulls of 
Savage races now living. The other skeleton, respect- 
ing which the evidence of its extreme antiquity is 
the strongest, is not only perfectly human in all its 
proportions, but its skull has a cranial capacity not 
inferior to that of many modern Europeans. This 
most ancient of all known human skulls is so 
ample in its dimensions that it might have con- 
tained the brains of a philosopher. So conclusive 
is this evidence against any change whatever in the 
specific characters of Man since the oldest Human 
Being yet known was born, that Professor Huxley 
pronounces it to be clearly indicated “ that the first 
traces of the primordial stock whence Man has pro- 
ceeded need no longer be sought by those who 
entertain any form of the doctrine of progressive 


development in the newest tertiaries” (that is,in the | 
oldest deposit yet known to contain human remains at | 


all). “ But,” he adds, “they may be looked for in 
an epoch more distant from the age of those tertia- 
ries than that is from us.’’* So far, therefore, the 
evidence is on the side of the originality of Man as 
a species, nay, even as a Class by himself, separated 
bya gulf practically immeasurable from all that the 
creatures are, or that are known ever to have been 
his contemporaries in the world. In possession of 
this ground, we can wait for such further evidence 
in favour of Transmutation as may be brought to 
light. Meanwhile at least we are entitled to remain 
incredulous, remembering, as Professor Phillips has 
said, that “everywhere we are required by the 
hypothesis to look somewhere else; which may 
fairly be interpreted to signify that the hypothesis 
everywhere fuils in the first and most important step. 
How is it conceivable that the second stage should 
be everywhere preserved, but the first nowhere ?”’ + 








* Lyell, “ Antiquity of Man,” p. 89. 
+ “Life—the Origin and Succession,” by Professor John 


| Phillips. 
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COMMUNICATED BY MATTHEW BROWNE. 


XIV. 
(Extract from Penny Newspaper of the date), 

Buack Srreet.—John Oram, a carpenter, was 
brought up before Mr. Green, charged with a violent 
assault on James Boardman, a travelling tinker, said 
to be known as the Roaring Grinder. Complainant 
|| had his head bandaged, and had evidently undergone 
severe punishment. 

Complainant stated that on the morning of the 13th 
instant, as he was passing the defendant’s house in 
Paradise Row, he was called in by one of defendant’s 
children, a little girl, to mend a frying-pan handle; 
and that the defendant, coming in just as he had 
completed his job, refused to pay him for his labour, 
attacked him with considerable violence, and kicked 
him into the streets. Both complainant’s eyes were 
black, and defendant is a powerfully built man. 

Defendant stated that on his coming in to dinner 
that day, after a long walk in search of employment, 
he found the Roaring Grinder shaking his fist at his 
daughter and calling her names because she would 
not pay him sixpence for a job that was not worth 
more than threepence. On his offering to pay him 
threepence, complainant refused to take it. Defendant 
then told him to leave the house, or else he would make 
him. Complainant then squared up to him in a very 
scientific manner, and nearly knocked him back- 
wards. Being excited, defendant gave him as good 
as he brought, and turned him out into the road, 
throwing his threepence after him. 

Isabella Gertrude Oram, an intelligent-looking 
girl of eleven, confirmed her father’s statement that 
the first blow was struck by the Roaring Grinder. 
She stated that the man had promised to solder on 
the frying-pan handle for twopence, and then wanted 
sixpence, and she was very much frightened by his 
threats and by his shaking her with the baby in her 
arms, just before her father arrived. 

Richard Himes gave the defendant a good cha- 
racter for peaceableness and honesty, and stated that 
the Roaring Grinder was well known in the neigh- 
bourhood for his pugilistic tendencies, 

The magistrate said he was of opinion that the 
defendant had used more violence than was necessary 
for the purpose of ejecting the complainant. He 
might, if he pleased, take out a counter-summons for 
assault ; but he must now pay a fine of ten shillings 
for the breach of the peace. The fine was imme- 
diately paid by Himes, and he and Oram left the 
court together. 

XV. 
Mrs. Wits, of Sevenoaks, to Harriet. 

Dear Harnrret,—Your father and me was much 
grieved to see in the papers the painful circumstance 
which we enclose for your reflection and considera- 
tion. Your sister Jane being so unhappy in her 
marriage life, we are very anxious about you, of 
course, and hope you will remember, birds of a feather 





flock together. Your father, and your brother Alfred, 
and nobody of our name, was ever before the public 
in this way in all their lives, and we should feel it 
a great disgrace. Himes seems to be very much 


attached to this Oram, and there is no knowing what 
he may perhaps get mixed up with ; but your family 
has always kept themselves respectable, and we hope 
you will pause and consider before it is too late for 
Your father’s cough is not 
Remaining 


better and for worse. 
much better, and Jane sends her love. 
your affectionate father and mother. 

P.S.—I have wrote the above for mother, and I 
hope you will be on your guard, my dear Harriet. 
I am staying here still, and baby is peaky. We have || 
not heard a word from my husband for six weeks || 
and more, and he has not sent me a shilling for near 
three months. Marriage is a serious thing, unless 
you are certain of his character beforehand. 

Your affectionate sister, 
JANE WILLS. 
XVI. 

Dear Dick,—You might as well have wrote and 
told me in a straightforward way that you and that 
young woman had had a tiff and parted; but Iam 
particularly glad to hear it, however I was informed. 
Am proud to find you keep up the spirit of the 
family. I suppose you will believe me now, when I 
tell you I understand females better than you do, 
and that you are better without them. They never 
understand a manly way of looking at things, and 
they always put impertinent questions. I hope you 
will never get married, at least, unless you want a 
housekeeper very bad indeed; but if you ever do, 
never explain things to a woman, and never tell her 
what she wants to know. And now youare out of the 
frying-pan, my advice is not to go and jump into the 
fire. You rely on me, Dick, and I will take care of you. 

From your affectionate uncle, 
Cuartes Himes. 
XVII. 

Dear Unctz,—I did not tell you that me and 
Harriet had broke off, because it was not a thing to 
talk about any more than our first coming together 
in keeping company, nor not so much, because we 
all like to hide our troubles ; and I could not explain | 
it all, if I was to try ever so hard and so long. And 
what is the use of speaking at all if you cannot speak 
the truth, because you do not know it and understand 
it yourself? Our mouths always shut up when we 
ought to speak—at least, mine does; but I think 
women ought to help us out of our troubles like that 
more than they do.* But you need not suppose I 





* Mr. Himes does not seem yet to have learnt that women 
have exactly similar troubles of their own, only worse :— 
« And Enid could not say one tender word, 

She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart.” 
Idyls of the King. 
M. B. 
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shall ever be able to feel about females as you do. 
Suppose it is having so much to do with horses and 
hounds makes the difference, Hoping you are quite 


| well, and thanks for your kindness, I am, dear uncle, 


Your affectionate nephew, 
R. Hes. 
XVIII. 
My Dear Harriet,—Your father and mother are 


, pretty well, thank God, and we hope you are now 
| satisfied you did right in speaking sharp to Mr. 


Himes. If you do not know it yourself, we do not 
mention it to hurt your feelings; but it is as well to 
be out of a bad bargain: and you might as well 
know at once that he is running after another sweet- 


| heart already, not more than three or four months. 
|, Dear Harriet, she is a stuck-up young person at the 
|| railway station, behind the counter, but he thinks 


she is a real lady, and he alinost worships the ground 


| she walks on. It will be fine when he finds out his 
| mistake. Should be glad of a line to say how you 
, are; and I wonder whether Master Reginald re- 


members the jumping frog in brown paper. 
Remaining your affectionate sister, 
JANE WILLS. 
XIX. 
Dear Himes,—Collins and me and all of us are 


| very glad to hear you keep in good work down 


where you are, though we would much rather have 
you up here, as you used to be ; and our Gertrude is 


| always talking about you. Hope you have got over 


the miserables a bit: and how about the fair un- 


|, known? I must be blunt and plain, as you know 


better than most,so you must not mind me. Have 


|, you found out who the B. O.* is yet, and where she 


| hangs out? I met Harriet the other day, and she 


looked.down her nose. ‘There is plenty of ood fish 
in the sea, even if you canmet run ‘the B.O. «to 


earth. As to what you say about the strikes and 


| the rattening, I tell you plain and flat I do not see 


it. Do you mean to say if a low, drunken chap was 


_ to come and be willing to do my work for a quarter 
| of my wages, because he was such a beast he 
| could never make his market fair and honest, that 


we should not have a right to put him out of the 
way? I mean, supposing he would not go of his 
own accord. What business has he to go and take 
the bread out of my mouth and the children’s, all 
through making a beast of himself? If we was 
both on a raft at sea together, do you think I would 
not save my life by pushing him off if I could, much 
more my children’s lives? Now, where is the differ- 
ence, when he comes and takes the bread out of our 


| mouths, between that and cutting our throats, or 
| rattening, or blowing us up with a can of powder? 


I say it is all fair, let the papers pretend as they 
like. If Government will not take care of the work- 
ing class, we must take care of ourselves. What 


, do you say to emigrating? You could take the 
| B. 0. along with you, if she was worth taking. I 
send you post order for fifteen shillings out of what I 


owe you, and wish you was here this minute to have 
a pint with me. Yours truly, 


Joun Oram. 
XX. 


My pear Saran,—I hope this will find you and 
cook and the children well, as it leaves me, though 
rather low in myself; also Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 
Hope you will soon have a chance of a trip along 
with her and the young ladies. Birmingham is 
very different from London; you ought to see our 
reservoir. I had not been here a week before mis- 
tress went to Blackpool for a freshener—she is rather 
vulgar, and does not speak such good grammar as 
Mrs. Martin used, and she took me of course to look 
after the children. But we only stayed there a few 
days, and when we came back, and I was going 
along on Sunday between New Street and 
Hagley Road, I was accosted by a gentleman 
that used to follow me about at Blackpool. I did 
not want to have anything to say to him, but it is 
lonesome in a strange place, and he was so warm 
upon the subject, and said I did not look well in 
health. My dear Sarah, confide this to your own 
inmost bosom; but I should like to know how 
Richard is going on. I wish he had never seen that 
Oram ; it wasall through him that we parted at all. 
Now, my dear, I must inform you I have made 
acquaintance with one of the hands, which is a 
favour, and quite laughable, because the hands 
look down upon us domestics. They dress up to the 
nines, She is in a steel pen place, and the 
gentleman is an old bachelor that thinks of nothing 
but makimg the hands happy. She gave me 
the Book of the Toilet and the Book of Etiquette. 
Master and mistress go to Carr’s Lane, but she is 
high church, and calls herself a Catholic; she says 
she ismota Roman Catholic, and yet she wants me to 
go with her tothe Oratory some day. Dear Sarah, | 
do you ‘think it would be right for a Protestant? 
You can‘hear the music and singing out in the road, 
and it almost made me cry. I wished all my old | 
friends could be there at once along with me to hear | 
it; at least, not exactly that, but it made me think 
of so many feelings all together, and I could not help 
squeezing her hand, and when we bade good-bye she 
kissed me twice. Some of the hands are infidels, and | 
you should hear them discuss religion together. My 
friend told me she had been to some gentleman the | 
other day to confess, only she put it in French, which I | 
could not write.* He is quite yeung, my dear Sarah, | 
I should not wonder if the clergyman is more wicked 
than she is: how would he like to have to confess to 
her? She is very amiable, and like a born lady in 
her manners. I have now wrote you a very long 
letter, and must conclude with my love. 

Your affectionate friend, Harrier. 

P.S. Her name is Sophia, but I forget the other. 
Do you think Mr. Himes is in work again ; and have 
you found out who wrote that letter with no name to 
it? 
sw (To be concluded in our next.) 





* Beloved object ?—M. B. 





“ Pour confier son coeur ?”—M. B 
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Il. 


| UnpDER windless domes of sky, 
| Gradual blue that dips to gold, 
} Under clouds that where they lie 
Melt, but never move a fold, 
Slow, soft dawns, unwilling, pale, 
Of the coming noon afraid ; 
Films of moonlight, dewy, frail, 
(Oh, how fair in forest glade !) 
Over crystal breadths that take 
Light and shadow like a plain, 
Moved by secret powers to make 
Scarce a ripple in its train, 
Drifts the bark ; with softer will 
Floats not any poiséd bird, 
When the governed airs are still, 
By no noise of plumage stirred. 
Not a murmur where she drifts 
Creeps to any listening cave, 
Not a breath of summer lifts 
Any foam-drop from a wave. 
Where, unseen, the movements steal 
Parted waters hardly chafe ; 
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And the stillness and the sway 
Of the boat, the sky, the deep, 

Seem to coax his heart away 
Till it drifts with them asleep. 


As a dreamy touch that strays 
On the keys at set of sun, 

Opens up a thousand ways, 
Ceases ere it follows one, 


So his eyes grow vague and vain, 
Heavy with a hope unfound, 
So the prelude of his strain 
Dies in silence, not in sound. 


Mave you seen a sudden ray 
Break into some woodland gloom, 
Showing, shedding, on its way, 
Streams of unsuspected bloom ? 
} Waking where its tremors move 
Such new glory in the place, 
As the blush and smile of love 
Wake on some neglected face ? 
What you saw was fair and sweet, 
Fairer, sweeter, far, I ween, 
V'lash of Ebba’s dancing feet 
\ Down the seaward slopes of green. 





HERO HAROLD. 








Just a whisper at the keel, 
Sayeth ever, “ Still and safe.” 





Like a chord that splits apart 
Half-way through some placid psalm, 
Showed that stormy face and heart 
In the centre of the calm. 


Ardours of rejoicing strife, | 
Mere delights of strength were there, 
Agonies of hope and life | 
On the bosom of despair. 


Now the morning time comes back 
All besprent with growing lights, 

Now his foot is on the track, 
Mounting to heroic heights ; 


Ha! the world is full of shouts, 
Battle thunders on the blast, 

He, with hand on falchion, doubts— 
Is he waking ? is it past ? 

But the waters close and clasp 
All about his bright desire, 

Soft as any loving grasp, 
Ruthless as a ring of fire. 








Where they pass, wind, water, hill, 
Sing and quiver with delight, 

When they pause the world is still, 
Watching for a second flight. 


Now they touch the spray, and swerve, 
Now they brave it—see her stand 
With the shallow crystal curve 
At her ankle’s golden band. 


Planted so, she leans, she plays, 
On the wind against her breast, 

While one doubtful hand delays 
With the clasping of her vest, 


And youth’s seeking eyes pervade 
All the limits, ere they bow 

On a nearer wonder laid 
At her feet. She sees it now— 


That forlornest thing, the sea, 
Thrusts it in with scorn, and cries, 
‘* Useless is this dust to me— 
Take it, earth!” and there it lies. 
Half in spray and half on sand, 
At her living feet a face, 
And the pleading of a hand 
Flung against her sandal lace, 
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But there still—and colder than 

The slow waves that as they choose 
Pusk this mockery of man 

All about the bitter ooze. 


Wise with sudden pity, she 
Crouches on the broadening sands, 

Draws the poor head to her knee 
With a nursing-mother’s hands, 


Pours the treasure of her breath 
Down on breast and brow and face, 
Pleads so tenderly with Death, 
That at last he grants her grace. 


See, a sigh, a throb, a start, 
Thrill against her clasping arm— 
(Near that young abundant heart 
Even marble might grow warm !) 


Sweet hcpe-murmurs in his ear 

For rough wind and water-moan, 
Purest eyes, that, very near, 

Melt the horror from his own, 


So he wakes—and so at last 

Harder souls may wake from strife, 
Losing all a stormy Past 

In the life that gives them life. 








III. 


Whuey Bird Ebba first was wed, 
Wroth I ween was all the land ; 

‘* Was there none of us,” they said, 

. “* Worthy of the damsel’s hand ?’’ 


‘* Other homes might make her great, 
Other arms might hold her safe, 
Must she search the seas to mate 
With a phantom and a waif? 
“Who is Harold?” Harold heard 
As the careless sea may hear, 
Wail of discontented bird 
Crying that a storm is near ; 
For his soul had set aside 
All the harder dreams of youth, 
And was standing glorified 
In the tender light of Truth. 


New unconscious dreads of sin 
Steal to him he knows not whence, 
And a faint voice tells within 
Mysteries of innocence. 


In his veins a purer fire, 
In his voice a softer key, 

On his heart the word “ aspire!” 
This is Love for such as he. 





‘Turning back reluctant eyes 
To the tumult and the stir, 
Sees he Ebba’s face, and sighs, 
“ Not a shade must fall on her.”’ 


Soon the old fame-hunger wakes 
And the mighty joy of swords, 
But from Ebba’s face it takes 
Generous thoughts, and calmer words. 
(So the lovely morning flows 
Round some dark terrific tower, 
Till it softens, till it glows, 

Till it blossoms like a flower.) 
“Come,” he cried, “for Ebba’s love, 
Let us strive a summer’s day!” 
Then a summer’s day they strove, 
And he bore the prize away. 


Still they show the place of meed 
Where he pitched the bar and ball, 

Where he clove the beechen steed, 
Where his leaps outleapt them all, 


Where his wonder-shafts went true 
Chased by unbelieving eyes, 

Where his foes to earth he threw, 
Stretched his hands, and bade them rise, 














His big heart no faster beat 

(Such composure in its strength) 
Till he sate at Ebba’s feet, 

Just a little flushed at length ; 


Then it bounded; not for fame, 
Not for shouts along the air, 
But for one soft touch that came 

For a moment on his hair. 


“ King you are!” the people cried, 
“Son of waves and king of men !” 
So to Harold and his bride 
All the tribe bring homage then; 


Raise the roof and plant the hearth, 
Sow the field and drive the kine, 

Great sea wedding gentle earth 
For a blessing and a sign. 


So they lived through night and morn, 
Peace and war and joy and tears; 
So were sons and daughters born, 
Links among the changing years. 
No man dared to wrong the poor, 
Never foe by treason bled, 
Never stranger from the door 
Went unwelcomed or unfed. 
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Till at last a stranger came, 
Standing, hoary, in the gate; 
Saying softly Harold’s name, 
Like a man who fears his fate. 
Watching strangely while he spoke 
Harold with his sons around, 
Like a great storm-beaten oak 
In a growing garden-ground, 
Saying “Harold,” and no more; 
Harold lifts his stately face: 
‘Enter, friend, the day is o’er, 
Come and rest, and take your place.” 
Then their meeting looks were blent 
In strange question and reply, 
Over Harold’s visage went 
One vast wave of memory, 
And his soul went swiftly through 
Precious and familiar ways, 
Where the very ground was dew, 
In the sweet beginning days. 
“Siva!’’ (Ebba thrills to feel 
That sure arm about her waist, 
£ver thus in woe or weal.) 
“ Harold!”” And the men embraced. 
“ Harold, we have mourned you long, 
Time has cleared your noble name, 
All the land that did you wrong 
Calls you home in love and shame. 
“Tn the hall, the field, the chase, 
Sombre council, festal board, 
Wail they for your empty place, 
Clamour for your useless sword.” 
Slowly Harold smiles around ; 
Place so filled, and sword so tired! 
For a warrior wived and crowned, 
What is left to be desired? 
Having played his glorious part, ; 
Here he stands, 7 here should fall— 
But the great tide in his heart 
Rises till it covers all! . 
Now the morning time comes back 
All besprent with growing lights, 
Now his foot is on the track 
Mounting to heroic heights ; 
Still for him does sunset gild 
Those last hills he used to climb, 








And the old man’s face is filled 

With the glory of his prime. 
Yet he speaks not. Ebba speaks, 

With that arm about her waist, 
And a blush upon her cheeks, 

Sweeter than the first he traced: 
*‘ Let us seek this land of thine !”— 

Harold says below his breath, 
‘‘ Speak thine own heart, speak not mine !” 

“Nay, but they are one,” she saith. 
So, to satisfy his heart, 

Where the great grief burned unscen, 
Harold and his wife depart 

To the home that might have been. 
When the good white cliffs he saw 

First he shouted, then he sighed, 
Then his children turned with awe 

From their father’s tears aside. 
When his keel was on the shore, 

All the tribe came down to grect.; 
Somewhat slower than of yore, 

Seem their Hero’s coming feet. 
To the hills he lifts his eyes; 

“Nothing changed !”’ his lips proclaim. 
Then he sees the men and sighs, 

“ Ah, but nothing is the same !” 
Turning from th’ accustomed sea, 

Stretching forth benignant hands, 
This vast weight of memory 

Makes him stagger where he stands, 
Makes him fall. But, ready there, 

One, for ever near him, draws 
To her breast his silver hair, 

While the rushing people pause ; 
Pours the treasure of her breath 

Down on cheek, and lip, and brow- 
Ah! but this familiar death 

Shrinks not from her presence now. 
Will the old fame-hunger rouse ? 

Hear the people’s shout and song! 
Binda chaplet for his brows! 

Praise his name, and tell his wrong! 
Closer grew the wife's embrace : 

“Hear you what they shout ?” she cried ; 
But he, looking in her face, 

Only said, “‘ My love!” and died. 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 
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SunpAy-scHoots seem, like most other constituent | by Hannah More, W. Wilberforce, and Henry | 


parts of our social system, to be just now in a state of | Thornton, wherever great efforts were made for 


crisis. Few of the moral powers which have acted 
for the last sixty or seventy years upon our popu- 
lation have done more for its benefit than they 
have effected. Those who felt their power in 
the zenith of their usefulness were never weary 
of speaking of their great results: and venerated 
Mr. Raikes almost as an apostle. No agency of 
religion and humanity was more universally ac- 
cepted or ardently supported; and whether it was 
amidst the crowded populations which were grow- 
ing up in our manufacturing towns, or amongst 
the Methodists in Cornwall, or in such districts 
and in such rural populations as that around the 
foot of the Cheddar hills, which was evangelized 





Christianizing and humanizing the people, the Sun- | 
day-school was a chosen instrument of service. It 
would not be easy to exaggerate the good which | 
throughout these years has been effected by these 
schools. This good is not to be measured only by | 
the direct effects produced upon the learners. There | 
was also a mighty influence working upward on the | 
teachers. 
to all works of charity requiring self-denial in their | 
workers. But for many reasons it was pre-eminently 
true of these works. They brought together those 

who in the widening separation of classes were be- 

coming estranged from each other, and kept alive by 

that intercourse a true humanity in many a heart. 











More or less this must always be true as || 
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| ‘Then, too, the teaching others the truths of the 

Gospel was not seldom a teaching of themselves. 

There was moreover a law of self-discipline to which 

the teachers unconsciously submitted themselves in 

the self-observance which the need of consistency 
| enforces on all who undertake to teach others. 
|| Above all, many in tending the young members of 
| the flock of Christ were brought nearer than they 
| had ever been to Him who “ suffered the little chil- 
dren to come unto Him and forbade them not.” 
There are few more touching sights than the 
gathering groups of voluntary teachers trooping 
down with calm, yet eager faces, to the Sunday- 
schools, their early meal hastened over, the scanty 
leisure of what is often their only day of leisure 
abridged, that they may help in the good and glo- 
rious work of framing and fashioning the minds and 
manners of those who have not their advantages, 
according to the doctrine and discipline of Christ. 
Many of these teachers possessed in a high de- 
gree what in one of the noblest passages of his prose 
works John Milton so grandly describes as the best 
eloquence: “True eloquence,” he says, “I find to 
be none but the serious and hearty love of truth; 
and that whose mind soever is fully possessed with a 
fervent desire to know good things, and with the 
dearest charity to infuse the knowledge of them into 
others, when such a man would speak, his words (by 
what I can express), like so many nimble and airy 
|| servitors, trip about at his command, and in well- 
ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their 
own places.”* Many a heart no doubt in the great 
day of the revelation of all secrets, will ascribe its 
first knowledge of all that it is most valuable for 
man to know, to the working of that “‘ dearest cha- 
rity” which has sought with “ fervent desire, from a 
serious and hearty love of truth, to infuse”’ it into 
others. So important an element in the modern 
agencies for advancing the interests of morals and 
religion has the Sunday-school proved. 

And stillit may be pronounced to be at this time in a 
crisis and a peril. The experience of many of the ex- 
isting religious communities in England seem to agree 
in this. The interest taken in Sunday-schools is less 
than it was, the number of their pupils has diminished, 
and questions are raised as to their great utility, which 
would not have been listened to some thirty years ago. 

It is well worth while examining the causes of 
this change. For this is the first step necessary to 
the further inquiry whether the good of the system, 
at all events, cannot still be obtained, whilst we keep 
clear of the evils which have sprung up with it. 

It may assist us in this examination to have before 
us the actual change in the numbers attending Sun- 
day-schools through a wide district of this country. 
Some inquiries, largely circulated by the Incorporated 
|| National Society, will supply us with such statistics. 
We find there that, comparing the numbers of Sun- 
day-school scholars in Church of England schools in 
1866-7 with those in 1856-7 in the following six- 
teen English counties—Bedford, Berks, Bucks, Cam- 


* Milton’s “ Apology for Smectymnus,” sect. xii. 

















bridge, Chester, Cumberland, Dorset, Hants, Herts, 
Hunts, Lancaster, Northumberland, Oxford, Rut- 


| land, Somerset, and Stafford—that in twelve out of || 


the sixteen the number had absolutely diminished, 
and that to a considerable amount, there being, in 
1866-7, 14,787 fewer scholars than in 1856-7. Nor 
is this all the case; for, tried by the relative increase 
in the scholars attending other schools, the amount 
of the loss in this one department of our school sys- 
tems is shown to be even greater than would be in- 
dicated by a comparison of the actual numbers. For 
in the same period of ten years, the day-scholars in 
the Church of England schools, in the same twelve 
counties, had increased from 216,926 to 242,387, that is, 
by 25,461; whilst in the night-schools the increase had 
beenstill moreremarkable, being from 11,081in 1856-7, 
to 32,688 in 1866-7, that is, an increase of 21,607. 

It is probable that this diminution in Sunday-school 
energy, which we have traced in Church of England 
schools, does not extend in the same degree to the 
schools of the other religious denominations. Yet, toa 
certain extent, it does affect the whole mass of Sunday- 
school scholars ; for whilst at all earlier periods the 
Sunday-school scholars were gaining largely on the 
population, the educational census of 1851 seems to 
mark the highest tide-mark of thisincrease. For whilst 
that census gave a return of 2,407,642 Sunday-scholars 
out of a population of 17,927,609, the return of the 
royal commissioners of 1861 gave 2,411,554 scholars, 
only 3,912 more than at the preceding period, to a 
population which had risen to 20,061,725, and this re- 
port ranged over all religious denominations; for it 
divides these 2,411,554 Sunday-scholars in the propor- 
tionsof 1,092,882tothe Church of England, 1,260,117 to 
Protestant Dissent, and 35,453 to the Roman Catholics. 

Now, to what are we to attribute this stay in the 
increase, if not actual falling off, of Sunday-schools. 
Not, undoubtedly, to any diminution either in the 
religious zeal or educational ardour of the nation. 
On the contrary, few persons can doubt that in these 
years both of these have largely increased. As to 
the second, indeed, of these, there is even an indica- 
tion that just as the zeal for education has increased, 
the zeal for Sunday-schools has somewhat lessened. 
For whilst the day-scholars and night-scholars mul- 
tiply, the Sunday-scholars, as we have seen, diminish ; 
and, for the most part, the continued increase of 
the Sunday-scholars is precisely in those parts of the 
country in which the swelling of the great educa- 
tional tide has hitherto been least. A careful ex- 
amination of a census table in the report of the Duke 
of Newcastle’s Education commissioners, suggests the 
same proportion. Here is the table. It compares 
the centesimal proportion of the scholars in Week- 
day and Sunday schools belonging to the different 
denominations. With the exception of the Church 
of England and the Roman Catholic Church, the' 
proportion in Sunday-schools preponderates in every 
instance. This ‘evinces the close connection of the 
Sunday-school with Nonconformist zeal. The British 
schools, which contain 9°7 per cent. of the week-day 
scholars, have no corresponding Sunday-schools. 
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From this table it appears that while the Church 
of England educates 76 per cent. of all the scholars 
on week-days, it has only 45 per cent. of Sunday- 
scholars. In proportion, then, to the increase of day 
scholars, there seems to be a tendency to diminish in 
the number of Sunday-scholars. Now the conclusion 
which this fact suggests, seems to be that the mar- 
vellous growth of Sunday-scholars from the time 
when they may almost be said to have begun in 
England, in 1763, under Mr. Lindsey, then vicar of 


'| Catterick; and still more from 1783, when Mr. 


|| Raikes of Gloucester became their apostle, was due 
‘| as much to the absence of other schools for the 
working classes as to their own excellence. They 
were, in fact, in wide districts of the country, the 
only schools in which the children of the labouring 
classes could learn anything. The pupils who fre- 
quented them received in them well-nigh their only 
teaching, not only in the Christian faith, but in every 
other branch of instruction which was ever given 
them. But as elementary schools multiplied, and 
exactly where they multiplied, this recommendation 
of the Sunday-schools existed no longer. The 
| amount of general instruction which could be given 
| in the Sunday-schools must at best be very small; 
and there was no longer any strong inducement to 
attend them for that result, when it could be gene- 
rally obtained of a far better quality at the day- 
school. The inevitable action of this change has 
been to alter the whole condition of Sunday-schools. 
It has diminished the number of the scholars who 
thronged them: and this is not all, for it has also, 
through the action of the same cause, lowered the 
quality as well as the quantity of the pupil element. 
The children who were the least taught on the week- 
day, and the youngest children, began to increase in 
the school in proportion to the better taught and elder 
children, and so that which [ have described above as 
a Sunday-school crisis, seems to have come upon us. 

Now, that Sunday-schools, with all the active 
charity of their teachers, and all the needs of the 
learners in them, have still a most important work 
to do in such a population as ours, can scarcely be 
questioned ; and the practical question therefore for 
us to consider is, how to carry them through the 
crisis, and extract, for the future, the greatest bene- 
fits from them. The first step toward answering 





this question is to have a clear idea what is their | 
proper vocation. As a mode of imparting general 
knowledge they are behind in the race. This, then, | 
we may feel sure, is not their vocation. The day on | 
which they are held, the moral machinery called into | 
action to provide them with their staff of teachers, and 
the object which calls their teaching into existence, all | 
point to this, that their real object is to teach religious | 
truth and to form religious character. For these high | 
purposes, they may, if properly used, be most important | 
instruments. This we may feel strongly, without 
adopting Mr. Mann’s exaggerated estimate, that they 
“exercise an influence in moulding the religious 
mind of the community considerably more extensive 
and more potent than proceeds from all the pulpits 
in the land.”* But if they are to effect these pur- 
poses thoroughly, they must first be administered go | 
as simply and directly to aim at this their proper end, | 
and not at another; and then, further, all that inter- | 
feres in action with this, their proper vocation, must | 
be diligently cleared away. 

The first thing, then, for the reform of our Sunday- 
schools is to banish from them the character of work. | 
There ought to be an essential and all-pervading 
difference of tone, as to this matter of labour, be- | 
tween them and the day-school. Work, and hard 
work, is to be done in the day-school, if it is to per- 
form its duty. The character of the Sunday-school 
is to be a character of rest and refreshment. It is to 
be like the dewy morning when the tender shoots 
can grow as they cannot in the glare of the sun and | 
in the sweeping of the wind. Knowledge of the | 
objective truths of Christianity ; acquaintance with | 
Holy Scripture ;—these not as tasks, but as the 
reward of the task service of the six days of labour, 
should be communicated to the scholars. But even 
these acquisitions should stand below the forming in 
them the elements of a religious character. This 
leading principle must govern all the details of ar- 
rangement, both as to the teachers and the taught. 
The teacher should never be the master of the day- 
school. If possible, the room in which they assemble 
should not be the daily school-room. But if this is 
impossible, at all events its arrangement should be 
changed. Even the substitution of hollow squares 
for long lines will do something. But a few other 
changes will doa great deal. Thus, the introduction of 
chairs instead of benches, of tables round which the | 
classes can sit, are of great use, as dispelling the | 
mere school character, and introducing one of a more 
generous type. Then the choice of the teachers 
should be made dependent on their possessing the | 
qualities which harmonize best with the general law | 
just laid down. The plodding, industrious, labour- 
requiring teacher, invaluable in the day-school, is 
here essentially out of place. Brightness, playful- 
ness, power of sympathy, power of song—a sort of 
bird-of-spring temperament,—these are the natural 
qualifications for the Sunday-school teacher. But, 
to do any real good, all of these must be basgd on a | 








* Report prefixed to Educational Census of 1851, p. 69. 
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thoroughly religious character; and to be of any 
very high service, the teacher must at once be free from 
narrowness, and yet be a complete believer in the par- 
ticular religious system of which he is to be the expo- 
| nent. For this reason, paid teachers very seldom suc- 
cved. There must be the peculiar spring which belongs 
to the voluntary instructor, pervading the teaching. 
The same principles ought to govern the selection of 
the scholars. This is, perhaps, the most important point 
| of all. In Utopia no young children would ever come 
to Sunday-schools. Their presence in them is an evil 
tv themselves and an evil to others. Mr. Mann’s 
suggestion that we might heal many of the faults of 
Sunday-schools by instituting infant Sunday-schools, 
| is an absolute and emphatic contradiction of the 
system for which I plead. "We may have to tolerate 
the presence of young children in our Sunday- 
| schools, in hdc fece Romuli, but it should ever be 
| looked boldly in the face as a tolerated evil. Itis a 
custom bad for all concerned ; it is bad for the parents 
who send children there, for too commonly they are 
sent that the parentsmay get rid of the trouble of keep- 
ing them at home, the school becomes a sort of moral 
|| foundling hospital—and this implies a self-indulgent 
abnegation, on the part of the sender, of a parent’s 
duty. Too frequently it is adopted by parents that 
they may lie in bed, or go out pleasure-seeking, on 
| Sunday. Such neglect of their duty bears mani- 
|| fold evil fruit for themselves, for it robs them of the 
| loving discipline which God means the younger mem- 
bers of the family to be ever unconsciously admi- 
nistering to the elder ; it takes from them the readiest 
motives for, and suggestions of, self-restraint; it 
stops up the unnumbered openings of their own heart, 
which the wants, the life, the very faults of the young 
are intended to keep unclosed; it prevents their 
learning back from infant lips the lessons to which 
| they too commonly refuse to listen from any others; 
it makes home unhomely, taking the flowers out of the 
garden, the lambs out of the meadows. And whilst 
all this is bad for the parents, it is, if possible, worse 
for the children, who often hardly see their father on 
other days—never, in many cases, until he is worn 
| down by fatigue—and so who lose the only possible 
| opportunity of learning the great lesson of love and 
| reverence to their parents. This dutiful habit is 
| formed or is interrupted at the very carliest age; 
|, and it is a sad thought to consider how much of that 
insubordination which is the growing evil of the age 
| has been fostered by this abuse of Sunday-schools. 
| There is, too, another accompaniment of these youth- 
|| ful Sunday classes which crowns their evil influence : 
| these little ones are taken to the house of prayer in 
| companies. Instead of family life growing up with 
|| the hallowing influence of common worship—instead 
| of the parents kneeling with hearts softened by the 
| Sweet neighbourhood of their children—instead of 
| the children catching reverence from the pleading 
|| €ye which gleams from the mother’s pale cheek or 
| from under the father’s rugged brow—the parents 
| toc often lounge away the Sunday morning; and the 
| children, till, in their first time of freedom, they 





are old enough to copy their example, endure all 
the aggravated temptations of being crowded to- 
gether with their like; each one having his own 
plentiful store of unrestfulness increased by the 
contributions of his neighbour, whilst ears pulled 
somewhat rudely, or warning and arousing pokes fur- 
tively administered, seek in vain to prevent the un- 
quiet inattention which they too often aggravate; or 
to harass the sleep they had far better leave undis- 
turbed. Last of this catalocue of evils incident to 
the attendance of young children at our Sunday- 
schools, but not to be omitted, is the almost inevitable 
consequence of their driving away the absolutely 
proper subjects of Sunday-school teaching—the young 
men and women who have left the day-school. The 
two classes will not come to the same Sunday teach- 
ing. The chimpanzee in the Zoological Gardens || 
was found to pine away when he was put into the | 
monkey-house. His more staid gravity would not || 
bear the restless, inquisitive, mischievous, undignified || 
conduct of his lesser brethren; and it is so with the || 
elder and the younger classes. The little ones effectu- 
ally banish the elder. For these reasons, I repeat that 
in Utopia young children would not come to Sunday- 
schools at all. Butunhappily we are not in Utopia,and 
we cannot refuse to receive these young ones, when 
their parents cast them upon us, and when as to them 
the question is not between being cared for at home, or 
being received into our school, but between their being 
sheltered in the school, or cast forth into the utter 
rudeness of the alley or the slum. It only remains, 
then, to consider how in our treatment of them 
we can do them the most good, and those whom 
we would gladly see instead of them the least 
harm. For the last there is no possible rule but 
one of absclute separation. The young children’s 
Sunday-school should have no kind of connection, of || 
place, hours, or teacher, with the really important 
Sunday-school of which we have yet to speak, and | 
for the profit of the children themselves, the school 
must be regarded as a simple orphanage, of which 
they are the temporary inmates. There must be no | 
wearisome labour, no exhausting tasking of their | 
young powers. They must, if possible, be interested, || 
and unawares trained. There must undoubtedly be || 
a perpetual flavour of the Lord’s day everywhere 
—children’s hymns sung to children’s tunes; fre- 
quent changes of posture ; easy Bible stories ; simple 
Bible prints. It would be well if the presence of a 
garden gave the opportunity of transferring some 
even of this teaching to the lessons which might be 
learned from the lilies of the valley and the flowers 
of the field. ‘The children ought, if the school has 
been a success for them, to be refreshed, not wearied, 
when the time comes for their going to the place of 
worship, itself commonly a trial to their young 
thoughts; if possible, when there, they should sit 
with their parents—children’s benches are abomi- 
nation. It is really astonishing, as well as utterly 
saddening, to think how commonly these little 
victims are exposed to treatment the exact reverse ot 
all this; how they are scated on benches too high 


















































| worship, and frequents the devil’s corner of the 


| back to his old instructors, he is found to have 


| together on a Sunday, so as to keep alive the 
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for their feet to reach the ground; drenched with 
dull lessons; expected to sit quite still, whilst it 
is as much a part of the nature God has given 
them to be perpetually moving every limb they have 
as it is the nature of the bumble-bee to buzz as he 
flies by us , how if, at the bidding of this their nature, 
they. fall into these incessant movements, they are 
scowled at by threatening faces, if they do not suffer | 
from punishing fingers; how they are taken, 
wearied out already by unusual and inopportune 
teaching, to sit under a sermon which they cannot | 
understand, and endure the unknown length of a 
service in which they cannot join. Surely many of | 
the painful revelations made to us of tho non- | 
attendance of children on public worship for a day | 
longer than they are compelled to be present at it, | 
may be explained by the natural reaction which | 
must follow such a mode of treatment as has been | 
just described. It is not possible to fix the exact | 
age up to which our Sunday-scholars require an 
absolute emancipation from what really is to them 
a system of Sunday slavery. The transition from 
this state of quasi-infancy to that semi-adult con- 
dition, in which the Sunday-school may become a 
most valuable instrument, is accomplished by dif- 
ferent individuals at such various times that no age 
can be absolutely fixed as that which certainly 
secures the change. But, in general, the time of 
leaving the day-school is that at which the real im- 
portance of the Sunday-school begins. This is the 
critical time of life. Then companions are chosen, 
and habits for good or for evil definitively formed. 
If the lad then breaks away from his former in- 
structors, gives up regular attendance on public 





village street, or the low slums of the town, there 
begins at once a moral and intellectual deterioration, 
the rapidity of which is really astonishing. If, after 
a year or two, circumstances bring the young man 


lost almost everything that he had learned. The 
great object, therefore, is to provide for this 
transition time of first dangerous liberty. Now, a 
really good provision is made for this if the young 
men and women of this age can be gathered 


old influences and prolong: the now far more 
valuable instruction. It is one of the greatest 
problems of the day how this is to be accomplished. | 
But it may be, and is, accomplished. It would be 
possible to point to a Sunday-school where a lad came 
to excuse himself for non-attendance on the next 
Sunday because on that day “he was going to get 
married.” Nor was he the eldest of the company, 
one having reached twenty-three years, and many 
from seventeen to nineteen years old. Such an in- | 
fluence as this is quite invaluable. But if this good 
is to be secured, there must be no attempt to herd to- | 
gether such as these with Sunday-school children. The 
truth is, that there is a peculiar repugnance between 
these ages. Their habits are utterly dissimilar, and 














the dignity of the elders suffers a grievous wound from 


being mixed up with juvenile pertness and facility. 
There is no such repugnance between old people and 
children, because there is no danger of amalgamation, 
just as venerable rooks feed comfortably with star- 
lings, but cannot endure the fussy caricaturing like- 
ness of themselves, exhibited by a crowd of jackdaws. 

First, then, there must be a total distinctly-pro- 
nounced separation of the little children from the 
young men and young women. Next, there must be 


_ a careful consideration of all their other peculiarities. 


There must be no use of the word lesson; no making 
them stand up and answer questions; in a word, no 
possible conventional indignity. The object of their 
being gathered must be kept distinctly prominent; it 
is to band them together as the young spiritual police 
of the parish or congregation ; to keep alive their cor- 
porate feeling ; to form their religious habits ; to in- 
struct them in higher measures of Christian knowledge, 
and to hold fast, so long as it can be maintained, a true 
healthy spiritual influence over them. This is worth || 
any sacrifice ; and to obtainit, all their habitsof life must. |! 
be considered. Whether we like these or not, we must 
take them fairly into account. Nothing is ever gained 
by looking aside from any truth. So, in arranging the || 
hour for their gathering, it is well to fix it so as not || 
to interfere with the Sunday afternoon stroll, which |) 
they will have; for young men and young women || 
must meet and “keep company,” and it is far better || 
they should walk together openly in the sunlight 
than be driven to evening walks and twilight com- 
munications. Three-quarters of an hour of such | 
assembly before evening service is perhaps the best | 
time and quality for the young men, whilst for the || 
young women the same time before afternoon service || 
generally succeeds best; and the occupation of this 
time should consist mainly of singing, reading to them, || 
talking over the Epistle and Gospel for the day, or || 
some similarly suggested portion of the Word of God. || 

The practical difficulties which beset the carry- 
ing out of these suggestions lie on the surface. They |! 
are first, the need of a place for the teaching entirely 
apart from the village school. This is often a con- 
siderable difficulty. Still, if the importance of the 
matter is thoroughly appreciated, some asylum may 
generally be found. The second difficulty is in getting 
the necessary teachers. These should in every case act 
directly under the minister of religion, and if sought || 
for, they may almost always be found. In towns || 
there need be no difficulty, and even in country places 
some young men and women, children of the farmers, 
or others, will, if they are sought out, commonly 
undertake this labour of love. The training them | 
for discharging it profitably is one great duty of | 
the Christian ministry amongst us at this time. The | 
result upon the class out of which the teachers are 
drawn will be one of its great returns of blessings. 


| Already open and angry complaints are heard from 


the mouths of the working classes of the little interest 
taken in them by their employers. Contrasts un- | 
favourable to ourselves are drawn between the 
customs of England and the Continent in this 
respect. There, they urge, the master looks after his 
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workmen; they are men and women living under | | perfecting it where it exists amongst ourselves, and in 


him; he knows their children by name; stands | fashioning to be implements for carrying it thoroughly 





god-parent for some of them; here they are his | out the young men and women of our middle class. | 


“hands,”’—mere labour producers. No evil can be | Already this is done in some of our towns. “At 
greater for a land than the widening gulfs which | Bennet Street school in Manchester it is said that 
feelings such as: these open between the employers | there are 500 young persons in attendance every Sun- 
and the employed. No healing for such disorders | day above the age of sixteen, and there are chapel 
in the body politic can ever be invented comparable | schools in London where the percentage of young 
to this awakening of true sympathy between them | persons in attendance fully equals that of Lanca- 
based upon such Christian ministrations. Once well | shire.” Nor need this be confined to towns. Every 
rooted, such institutions take a firm hold of the soil. | country district contains its own proportions of the 
One of the most striking sights that I ever witnessed | same population needing, and wherever they have 
| was the grand cathedral of Milan on one Sunday | been wisely tried, ready to receive, the same treat- 
| afternoon, curtained off into classes of its younger | ment. The class then are ready to attend. Surely the 
| population, learning there the tenets of their faith. | efforts to minister to them will not long be wanting. 
And this had been handed down through the years| The life of charity is strong within us, and is 
|| which had rudely obliterated so much around it from | casting itself forth on every side. If only its shoots 
|| the practice of that good man Cardinal Borromeo. | could be encouraged to entwine themselves around 
|| No time can be better spent by any one than in | this special work, it would be beautiful with their 
organizing such a system where it exists not, and in | flowers and ere long rich with their fruits. 





STRANGE, BUT NOT UNTRUE:—THE MYSTERY SOLVED. 


Tue captain’s story in the March number of Goon | him painfully sensible of his loss, and give a vivid 
| Worps will have more than the passing interest of a | reality to the priest’s account of the fate of the 
|| well-told tale for many readers. “‘Not untrue” | family. Compelled to remain there for the night, his 
|| appended to the story of an apparition, challenges | | thoughts would be led back irresistibly into channels 
| the ingenuity of all who are slow to believe such | frequented long ago. Everything about the room in 
|| marvels. The writer of these lines is one of those | which he had lain a sick man, tended by his beloved 
| who can never dismiss a duly authenticated ghost | Isabella, became for the time an object of deep and 
|| story until he has found some yossib/e solution for it, | tender interest, a link of association, to which hung 
|| having a strong conviction that the d@ priori objec- | memories of the past. He especially mentions a 
| tions to the Divine permission of apparitions (at any | sponge found in the cupboard, “hard and dry, which 
| rate for the purposes for which they are generally | had often been used by Isabella for his wound,” and 
| supposed to “make night horrible”) are stronger | recalling when he touched it “the minutest details.” 
| than the testimony of any one person’s senses, and | Mark these words—the minutest details—not the ampu- 

that a plausible explanation of such a midnight | tation, for of that he had been unconscious, but, we 
mystery is always more credible than the supposition | may suppose, the first discovery of his loss, the ten- 
of its being a supernatural event. der respect shown for him in the care taken of the 

Remembering the old anecdote of how the Merry | amputated limb, Isabella’s preparation of the box for 


Monarch (shrewdly suspecting that the passion for | it, its interment, perhaps by the brother, his being | 


theorising is greater in most men than their patience | shown the spot when able to leave his room, and 
in verifying facts) hoaxed the members of his own | probably some reference to it by Isabella on his de- 


Royal Society, by asking them to account for the | parture. Very likely his leaving his arm behind | 





| 
| 





fact that a fish might be put into a vessel brimful of | him, was whimsically regarded by the lovers as | 


|| water without causing it to overflow, I might chal- | a pledge of his return. That piece of sponge, with 


lenge the accuracy of the captain’s story, and raise | the minute details it recalled to the memory of the | 
|| a doubt as to whether it was altogether ‘an unvar- | captain, is the clue that will lead us tw the solution of | 


|| nished tale.” But this would be to cut the knot, in- | the mystery. 


stead of untying it. So far from doing this, I shall| The raging of the storm, the loneliness of his | 
rely mainly upon the circumstantial accuracy of his | situation, and the painful memories connected with 
narration, and regard the somewhat qualified voucher, | the place, all helped to quicken thought and excite 


“but not untrue,” as merely the modest utterance of a | his imagination. Fora long time he lay awake; at 
| man who is affirming what he knows is hard of belief. | last, overcome by fatigue, he sank into “a dreamless 

The outline given of the captain’s history—his | sleep.’”? Observe he calls it a dreamiess sleep. ‘There 
thirst for adventure, his romantic passion for Isabella, | is the first unconscious defence of the mind against 





and his project for transporting the whole family to | the unwelcome idea of having imposed upon itself. | 
Germany, prove him to have been a man of warm sen- | Depend upon it, the captain never recalls the cir- | 


sibilities, excitable temperament, and lively imagina- | cumstances of that night, nor tells the story, without 


tion. On his return to the scene of his early being careful to note that it was a dreamiess sleep. 
love, the sight of the ruined homestead would make | Well, he sleeps. What follows? The mind is still 















































| the spot where his arm was buried. 
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| active about the past, and, but for the heavy sleep 


into which fatigue has thrown his external senses, 
would soon arouse him to full consciousness. It is 
highly probable, to say the least, though he has not 
mentioned it, that when he touched the sponge before 
retiring to rest, and was so powerfully affected by 
the memories it awakened, he had some thought, not 
amounting perhaps to a positive intention, of visiting 
It may or may 
not have been so, but the thought, if for a moment 
entertained, was afterwards forgotten. In sleep, 
however, it came, and with irresistible impulse, so as 








by a skeleton which every night enters his bed- 
chamber, and walks off with his trousers, until his 
wardrobe is entirely exhausted. The skeleton proves 
to be none other than the gentleman himself, who 
gets up, goes down the garden in his sleep, and 
deliberately burics his own inexpressibles. If this 
story were truc, it would be an illustrative case; if 
only invention, it is as good as true for our purpose, 





for Mr. Barham was too good a story-teller to make 
the dénowement of a tale of this kind turn upon an 
impossible occurrence. 

2. We may find in the narrative itself indications 


to raise him from his bed, and send him forth still | of a latent knowledge in the captain’s mind that | 


asleep to the well-remembered spot. 


The box is | the box had been brought to his bedside in a 
readily found; he returns with it to his room, and | natural way. 


Tow else can we explain the state | 


| deposits it upon the floor beside his bed. At this | of mind which he has recorded in these words ?— | 
| moment the storm increases, and the thunder dis- | “ In spite of the connected way in which the sight of 
| turbs his slumber, while the lightning illumines the 


| seen him come into his sick-chamber. 





| sphere of reflective consciousness. 


room. He is sensible of the lightning, though his 





the apparition was followed by the finding of the | 
box, I still could not believe that there was aught un- | 


eyes are closed; for vivid flashes can always be scen | earthly in the occurrence, but waited quictly till the | 


with the eyes shut. He fancies himself awake ; per- 
haps is so for one moment, to be-asleep the next. 
Who has not thus crossed and re-crossed in an in- 
credibly short space of time the borders of dream- 
land ? 
and into the framework of the lighted chamber he 
projects a dream of what he had just done. He 
fancies that Isabella's brother, dressed precisely as 
he remembers him, brings the box, entering the 
room by the doorway through which he had so often 
Both circum- 


| 
| 


Then a more vivid flash lights up the room, | 


| next morning to find some natural explanation.” | 
| 


Now is it at all probable that a man who had seen a | 
door thrown wide open one minute, which the next 
he found to be closely nailed up,—who believed, 
moreover, that while he was lying awake the form 
of a man whom he knew to be dead had entered the | 


| 
room through this dgor, so mysteriously opened and | 





' closed up again, should be unable to “believe that | 


stances—the familiar dress and the usual way of | 
| entrance, though the latter wasnailed up—indicate that 
| memory was the painter of the scene. Another flash, 
| and he sees the apparition place the box where he him- 
self had put it—beside the bed. This is too much. he | 
| starts up as a man from a nightmare,and a third gleam | 
| of lightning shows him that there is no one in the room 


but himself, and that the door is shut. Our loving, 
chivalrous captain is a somnambulist. Voild tout. 

Now for the reasons pointing to this as the true 
solution. 

1. That a somnambulist should attribute his own 
actions to some creation of his fancy is precisely 
analogous with our ordinary experience in dreaming. 
We constantly imagine persons acting in a manner 
that surprises, delights, or terrifies us, put into their 
mouth arguments we cannot answer, or statements 
which fill us with pain and wonder, without the 
slightest consciousness that we are imposed upon by 
puppets of our own creation and management. The 
mind multiplies its personality into all the dramatis 
persone placed upon the stage of fancy, and regards 
itself as a spectator of, or a single actor in, its own 
mimic plays. This is undoubtedly one of the most 
singular of psychological phenomena, and affords a 
glimpse of a world of latent thoughts below the 
A similar story, 
laughable enough, and founded on the same phe- 
nomena of dreaming and somnambulism, is found in 
the Ingoldsby Legends. A gentleman visiting at 
some house full of guests is reduced to great straits 


| 


| 


there was aught unearthly in the occurrence”’ wnless | 
immediately after this strange experience he felt some 
indistinct consciousness of his having imposed upon him- 
self by being the author of what he had seen? 

The usual, the natural order of impression would | 
have been for him to dread something supernatural | 


in the darkness and stillness of the night, and to 


refer it to some unexplained trick in the after- | 


thoughts of broad daylight.. His only chance of | 
detecting the imposition he had practised upon | 
himself, lay in carefully observing his state of mind | 
when he first awoke. The further he got from it, the | 


more unaccountable his experience would appear. 





But how about the ring on the finger? Here is 
the only singular coincidence, but then it is nothing | 
more than a coincidence. 
shadow of evidence for anything unearthly. Had | 
the captain found it on his buried hand, upon dis- 
interring his arm in the day-time, he would have | 
at once assumed a natural cause for it, as that it had 
been put there to please the dying girl, who might 
think that should her lover ever return he would be 
pleased to find this token of her faithful attachment | 


to him. Perhaps at parting there had been a pledge || 


given that the ring should never be given up ¢o any 
hand but his own, and she had redeemed it in this 
way. Whatever be the explanation of this circum- | 
stance, it has nothing to do with the apparent super- 
naturalness of the whole occurrence. 
The reader will judge whether the mystery is | 
solved. All that is claimed for the explanation is | 
sufficient likelihood to prove that, after all, the story 
may belong to “things in heaven and earth” that 
are “dreamt of in our philosophy.” E. W. & 








It does not afford the || 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


B Bobe Story. 
By THe AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


HE postman was 
by no means a 
daily visitorat the 
Misses Kender- 
dine’s door. Itis 
a fact—amusing 
or melancholy, 
according as one 
takes it—that so- 
ciety in the ag- 
gregate does not 
very much run 
y after resident 
governesses, OF 
poor school-mis- 
tresses ; that they 
are not likely to 
be inundated with 
correspondence or 
\) haunted with in- 
vitations. Of 
; course, under no 
circumstances, are young, good, and lady-like women 
quite without friends or acquaintances; such lone- 
(liness would argue a degree of unlovingness, or 
, unloveableness, of which certainly no one could accuse 
jthe Misses Kenderdine. But this is a busy and a 
self-engrossed world ; it has quite enough to do with 
its own affairs, and it likes to get the full value for 
all it bestows. The sisters, who had so little to give 
it, had not been troubled with any overplus of its 
affection. Still, there were, in different parts of the 
country, a few households who liked and remembered 
the Kenderdines; and even at Kensington there were 
some houses where they occasionally visited, or went 
to one of those evening parties, which in London 
middle-class society take the place of the countrified, 
old-fashioned, “ going out to tea.” 

They were expecting one of these invitations; so 





| the postman’s red coat gleaming against the green 
| hedge of Love Lane attracted Letty’s attention, and 


his knock roused her to jump up and take in the 
letter. Edng allowed her to go. She herself had 
not felt well all the day ;—the morning school had 
| been an unusual burden to her, and now it was over 

she took refuge in her favourite American rocking- 

chair—a present from an old pupil—and rocked and 

rocked, as if in that soothing motion the uneasy 
_ feeling in mind and body—half weariness, half rest- 
| lessness—would pass away. Though she knew all 
| the while it would not; that there it was, and she 
| must bear it, as meny another woman had borne it 
|| before her—the dull heart-ache, the hopeless want. 


These sorrows do come, and they conquer even the 
Ix-18 








bravest sometimes. May He who ordained love to 


be the crown of life, have pity on all those to whom | 
it comes only as a crown of thorns, or who have to | 


endure the blankness of its absence—the agony of its 
loss! Both can be endured, and comfort will come 
at length, but the torture is terrible while it lasts. 
Edna endured it but in a small measure, and for a 
short time; yet the pang was sharp enough to make 
her, till the end of her days, feel unutterable pity and 
tenderness over those whom the world smiles over as 
“ disappointed in love: ”’ those from whose lives God 
has seen fit to omit life’s first and best blessing: or 
else, though this is a lesser grief, to give it and take 
it away. 

She was sitting listlessly rocking, not thinking 
much about anything, when Letty re-entered with 
the letter. 


“It is for you, dear. What a funny hand!—a | 


lawyer’s hand, I should say. Who can be writing to 
you, Edna ?” 

“T don’t Know,”’ said Edna, indifferently, and then, 
catching a glimpse of the letter, checked herself, with 
a startled consciousness that she did know, or at any 
rate guess ; that locked up in her desk, in a hidden cor- 
ner, she hada small fragment of the very same hand- 
writing, a most unimportant fragment—memoranda 
about trains, &c., for their railway journey—but still, 
there it was, kept like a treasure, secreted like a sin. 

“Miss Edna Kenderdine,” read Letty, detaining 
the letter and examining it. ‘Then it must be from 
astranger. A friend would know, of course, that you 
were Miss Kenderdine. Shall I open it for you, dear?”’ 

“No,” said Edna, and an unaccountable impulse 
made her snatch it, and turn away with it; turn 
away from her sister, her dear sister, from whom she 
had not a secret in the world. At the first sentence 
she started, glanced at the signature, and then put 
the letter in her pocket, flushing scarlet. 

Letty looked amazed. “What is the matter with 
you? Isita love-letter? Dosay!” 


“It begins like a business letter, and the writer | 
wishes me to read it in private and alone,” said Edna, || 
forcing her white lips—she felt, with a terrified con- | | 


sciousness, how very white she must be turning now 
—to utter the exact, formal truth. | 
“Oh, very well,” replied Letty, a little vexed, but 
too sweet-tempered to retain vexation long. 
She sat down composedly and finished her dinner 
—lingering a good while over the pudding—Letty 








liked puddings and all good things; while Edna sat, | 


with the letter in her pocket, as quiet and almost as 
silent as if she were made of marble, for a quarter of 
an hour. Then Letty rose. t| 

“ Now I'll go into the kitchen, for I want to iron 
out my muslin dress. In the meantime, you can 





_ a sey 
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read in peace your wonderful letter. You'll tell me 
about it afterwards, Edna, dear.” 


Touched by her sister's gentleness, Edna returned | 


a smiling “thank you,” and tried to look as usual, 
while the dinner was being cleared away. 


fast that when she at last took the letter out and 
opened it, the lines swam before her eyes. She had 
only strength to creep noiselessly up to her room at 
tke top of the house, shut herself in, and lock the 
door. 

There let her be. We will not look at her, nor in- 
| quire into what she felt or did. "Women at least can 

understand. ’ 

Letty’s muslin dress had, happily, a good many 
frills and flounces, and took a long time in ironing. 
Not that Letty grumbled at that: she had great 
pleasure in her clothes, and was the last person to 
treat them lightly or disrespectfully, or to complain 
of any trouble they cost her. This dress especially 
always engrossed so much of her attention and affec- 


tion, that it is doubtful whether she once let her | 


mind stray from it to such commonplace facts as 
business letters. And when it was done, she was 
good-natured enough to recollect that while she had 
the things about she might as well iron Edna’s dress 
too. She went up-stairs to fetch it, but, to her sur- 
prise, found the door locked. 

“T will come presently,” answered a very low 
voice from within. 

“ But your dress, Edna. 
new muslin dress.”’ 

“Thank you, dear.. Never mind. I will be down 
presently.” 

“Tt was a love-letter then!’ pondered Letty to 
herself as she descended. “I am sure it was. But 
who in the wide world can have fallen in love with 
Edna? Poor Edna!” 

**Poor Edna!’’ Rich Edna! rich in the utmost 
wealth that heaven can give to mortal woman! Oh, 
when there is so much sadness in this world—so 
much despised love—unrequited love—unworthy love 
—surely the one bliss of love deserved and love re- 
turned ought to outweigh all else, and stand firm and 
sure whatever outside cares may lay siege to it. They 
cannot touch the citadel where the two hearts—the 
one double heart—has entrenched itself, safe and at 
rest—for ever. 

‘Edna’s “love’’—hopelessly and dearly beloved— 
had become her lover. He wished to make her 
his wife. Her solitary days were done: she stood 
on the threshold of a new life—in a new world. 
Never,runtil through the gate of death she should 
enter on the world everlasting, would there come to 
her such another hour as that first hour after she 
read William Stedman’s letter. 

Half an hour after—to so long a space extended 
her “ presently’—Edna Kenderdine crept down- 
stairs, and then crept on, still quietly, into her sister’s 
arms. 

‘** Kiss me, Letty! There are only us two.” 

In a few words—strangely few it seemed, and as 


I want to iron out your 





if the whole thing were quite natural and known 

beforehand—Edna told her happy secret, and the | 
sisters embraced one another and wept together, the | 
harmless tears that women are sure to shed, and are | 


But her | not women at all if they do not shed, on these | 
head was whirling and her pulse beating fast—so | occasions. 


At first Letty was considerably surprised—perhaps 
a little more than surprised—but she had the good 
taste and good feeling not to say overmuch on this 
head, and not to refer, even in the most passing way, 
to certain remarks of her own during the last two 
days, which must have been, to say the least, rather 
annoying to remember. But if Letty was a little 


disappointed and humiliated—and it was scarcely in 
human nature that she should not be—after having 
so confidently placed herself and Dr. Stedman in the 
position of the Irish ballad couplet— 


“Did ye ever hear of Captain Baxter, 
Whom Miss Biddy refused afore he axed her?” 


her vanity was too innocent, and her nature too easy, 
to bear offence long. After the first surprise was 
over, her congratulations were given with sufficient 
warmth and sincerity. 

“Well, Edna dear; you know I always liked him, 
and I dare say I shall find him a very good brother- 
in-law; and really it will be rather convenient to 
have a man in the family. But to think that after 
all the offers I have had, you should be the first to 
get married, or anyhow engaged. Who would ever 
have expected such a thing !”’ 

“ Who would indeed !’”’ said Edna in all simplicity, 
and with a sense almost of contrition for the fact. 

“ Well, never mind!” answered Letty, consolingly ; 
“Tam sureI hope you will be very happy; and as for 
me’”’—she paused and sighed—‘*‘ I should not wonder 
if I were left an old maid after all, in spite of my 
appearance,” 

Which catastrophe, so dolefully prognosticated, 
would have awakened a smile yesterday ; but to-day 
Edna could not smile. Though her joy was only an 
hour old, it was so intense, so perfect, that it seemed 
to absorb the whole of life, as if she knew not how 
she had ever lived without it. Thinking of her sister 
who had it not—who did not even comprehend what 
it was—she felt so sorry that she could have wept | 
over her. ‘ 

But Letty’s next words dispelled this tender regret. 

“ Still, Edna, if I were you, I would not be in any 
hurry to give the young man his answer. And in 
the-meantime we will make some inquiries as to what 
sort of a practice he has—whether he is likely to be 
in a position to marry soon—and so on. Certainly it 
is by no means so good a match as I myself should 
have expected to make ; but then you are different— 
I mean your ideas of things are much humbler than 
mine. Didn’t somebody once say you had quite a 
genius for poverty ?” 

“‘ He said it,” and Edna hung her head, blushing ; 
then lifted it up with a bright, proud, peaceful smile 
—“ Yes, he said it one day on the shore. He knew 
me even then, and understood me, thank God.”’ 

And there came before her a vision of her life to 
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come—not an easy one: not that of a woman who 


|| slips into marriage to “ better herself,’ as servants | 
} say—to attain ease, and luxury, and position, and 
|| all the benefits which “a good marriage” is sup- | 
1 posed to confer. Hers would be a life in which | 
every energy would be tested, every power put to 
use—which would exact unlimited patience, self- 
denial, courage, strength; the life, in short, of a 
woman who does not care to be a man’s toy and 
ornament, but desires rather to be his helpmeet— 
supplying all he needs, as he supplies all she needs, 
teaching her through the necessities of every day how 
to fulfil the perfect law of love—self-sacrifice. 

Edna knew she should have a hard life. Though 


poverty. She guessed, with her quick-sighted love, 


—though she could find excuses for that. But she 
believed in him—she honoured him, for she had 
never seen anything in him that was not worthy of 
honour; and, last little fact of all, which included 
all the rest, she loved him. 

Letty watched her a minute—with that happy 
smile on her face. ‘Well, Edna dear, if you are 
satisfied, so am I. It is, of course, your own affair 
entirely. I would only advise you to take time.” 

“Certainly I shall. It is sure to be a long engage- 
ment.” 

Letty shook her head pathetically. “ Ah! if there 
is one thing more than another which I should object 
to, it is a long engagement. It wears a girl to death, 
and cuts off all her chances elsewhere. And sup- 
pose in the meantime she should receive a better 
offer ?”” 

Edna dropped her sister’s hand. “ Letty, we had 
better talk no more. If we talked to everlasting, I 
could never make you understand.” 

She spoke sharply, almost angrily; and then, 
seeing no anger, only mild amazement, on Letty’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


every woman must have at this crisis in her life, to 
|| fall on some other woman’s neck and ask for a little 


|| had just entered—she turned back again to her sister, 
| who kissed her once more. 
“Really now, I did not mean to vex you, Edna. 
Of course you know your own mind—you always 
did; and had your own way, too, in everything— 
I'll tell him so, and frighten him.” 
| Edna smiled. 
“And what does he say to you? Do show me 
your love-letter—I always showed you all mine!” 
But this was a different thing quite. Edna closed 
her little hand fiercely over it—her one possession, 
foretaste of her infinite wealth to come. It was 
| bers—all her own, and the whole world shoyld neither 
pry into it, nor steal it, nor share it. 
| Well, never mind. You always were a queer 
girl,” said Letty, patiently. “But at least you'll 





Dr. Stedman. was still tolerably ignorant about their 
circumstances, he had taken good care to inform her whether it is well furnished. Of course, we can’t go | 


everything about his own. She was well aware that and see—it would not be proper; but I will try and 


he was poor—proud also—perhaps on account of the | 


that his temper was not the sweetest in the world | 





beautiful face, she repented. With the yearning that | 





tell me when he is coming here. This is Satur- 
, day—I suppose he will want to come to tea on Sun- 


day gre 


And so the misty, beautiful, wondrous dream con- 
densed itself into a living common-place reality. 
There was a note written, which consisted of the 
brief word “come,” naming the day and hour. 
This was sent by their servant, who looked much 
astonished, and hoped nobody was ill and wanting 
the doctor ; and then the two sisters sat down side 
by side, for even Letty was silent awhile. 

At last, however, she could hold her tongue no || 
longer, but began talking in her smoothly flowing, | 
inconsequent way. 

“T wonder what sort of a house he lives in, and 


find out. And this house of ours—I suppose it will 
have to be given up. No man would like his wife to | 
go on keeping school. He would never let her 
work, if he could help it:—in such a common way 
too. Ah, Edna, you are the lucky woman after all! | 
I wish I had somebody to work for me.” 
“Do you?” said Edna, absently. 
“Oh, how nice it must be! To have nothing to | 


| do all day long, and everything pretty about one, 


and perhaps a carriage to ride in and no trouble at 
all. Heigho! I wish I were married too, though it 
shouldn’t be to anybody like Dr. Stedman. But my 
dear, since it is to be, and you are fond of him, and, 
as I have said, you are your own mistress, and must 
please yourself: do just teli me what you think 
about things. In the first place, what ought your | 
wedding-dress to be ?”’ 

“Hush,” Edna whispered. ‘Please don’t talk | 
any more. I can’t bear it.” And then she threw | 
herself into her sister’s arms, and cried passionately; | 
half for joy, half for sorrow. So the day ended— | 
the day of days which closed up for ever one portion | 
of the sisters’ lives: a day, to Letty, scarcely dif-. | 
ferent from any other, but to Edna, like that first. | 
day which marked the creation of a new world. 

She scarcely slept all night: still, she rose and 
went to church as usual. She was neither afraid nor 


| ashamed. She knew the Great Searcher of hearts 
|| love—a little sympathy, on the new strange path she | 


would not punish her, because in every thanks- 
giving was a thought of Aim, and every prayer 
was a prayer for two. She walked home with her || 
sister through the green lane—Letty vaguely won- 
dering what church Dr. Stedman attended—she 
hoped he did go to church regularly somewhere, for 
nothing made a man look so respectable, especially 
if he were a doctor. Edna had a sweet composure 
of mien—a gentle dignity such as had never been 
seen in her before ; inasmuch as more than one stray 
acquaintance told her “ how well she was looking.’’ 
At which she felt so glad. 

But during the afterncon—the long still Sunday 
afternoon—with the warm jessamine-scented air 
creeping in through the half-closed Venetian blinds, 
some of her nervousness returned, her quick restless 
movements, her little abruptnesses of speech. She 
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went about from room to room, but could not sit 
long anywhere. 

Letty watched her with a condescending interest, 
rather trying to bear. “It’s natural, dear, quite 
natural. I used to feel the same myself when one 
of them was coming. Dear me! what a long time 
ago it seems since anybody came to seeme! But 
even one’s sister’s lover is better than none. I hope 
you will settle with Dr. Stedman to come every Sun- 
day. And he might sometimes bring his brother 
with him, for it will be desperately dull for me, you 


know. Well, I declare! Punctuality’s very self! | 


For it is just five minutes to six, and I am sure I see 
a gentleman striding down Love Lane. I'll run 
down-stairs and open the door; shall I, Edna ?”’ 

Edna assented, but she could not utter a word more. 
She stood at her window—the window where she was 
fond of sitting, and had sat so many an hour, and 
dreamed so many a maiden-dream. She watched 
him coming, a tall figure, strong and active, walk- 
ing firmly, without pauses or hesitation, and though 
sometimes turning the head round to glance—Edna 
guessed whither! There he was, the ruler of her life, 
her friend, her lover, some day to be her husband. 
He was coming to assume his rights, to assert his 
sovereignty. A momentary vague terror smote her, 
a fear as to the unknown future, a tender regret 
for the peaceful, maidenly, solitary days left behind, 
and then her heart recognised its master and went 
forth to meet him; not gleefully, with timbrels 
and dances, but veiled and gentle, grave and meek ; 
contented and ready to obey him, “even as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord.” 

Edna long remembered, in years when it was a 
comfort to have it to remember, how exceedingly 
good Letty was that day; how she went down her- 
self to welcome Dr. Stedman, and behaved to him 
—as he told Edna afterwards—in a way so womanly, 
friendly, and sisterly, that it took away all his awk- 
wardness; and by the time another little light foot- 
step was heard on the stairs, he was found sitting— 
as quietly as if he had sat there every Sunday for 
years—in the great arm-chair by the window, with 
his face, pale indeed, but radiant with the light 
of happiness, the one only happiness which ever 
gives that look, turned towards the opening door. 

It opened, and Edna came in. 

I have said this little woman was not beautiful, 
not even pretty; but there was a lovesomeness 
about her—her neat, small, airy figure, her harmo- 
nious movements, and her dainty hands, which often 
grew into absolute loveliness: at least, would, in 
the eyes of any man who had the sense to love her, 
and prize her at her worth. Woman as she was— 
all woman—she was 


“Yet a spirit too, and bright, 
And something’ of an angel light.” 


And as this man—this big, tall, and, it might once 


have been, rather rough man—looked at her, stand- 
ing in the doorway in her lilac muslin dress, his 


‘ whole soul came into his eyes, though there was also 





a mingled expression of dread, as if expecting that 
while he gazed her wings would grow, and she would 
fly away from him. 

He rose, and advanced a step forward ; then he and 
the lilac angel shook hands—humanly—in a most 





common-place fashiun. After which Letty, with as- || 
tonishing tact, discovered the immediate necessity of | 
“seeing about tea,” and disappeared. 

There are those who despise small rooms and | 
homely furniture ; to whom Love is nothing except he 
comes dressed in fine clothes, and inhabiting splendid 
drawing-rooms. Of course, under such circumstances, 
when Poverty enters in at the door, the said Love will | 
surely fly out at the window. He has been far too | 
much accustomed to think of himself and his own 
ease. Undeniably, it is very pleasant to be rich, to 
inhabit handsome houses, and be dressed in elegant 
clothes; and there is a kind of love so purely exter- 














nal, selfish, and self-seeking, that it cannot exist 
unless it has also these thiigs. But the true love is 
something far far beyond. And Edna, when William 
Stedman took her in his arms—just herself and 
nothing more-—in her common muslin gown, with no 
attractive surroundings, for the parlour was small and 
humble as well could be—asking her if she could 
love him, and if she were afraid to be a poor man’s 
wife—Edna knew what that true love was. 

They sat long talking, and he told her everything, 
including a little confession which perhaps every 
man would not have made; but this man was s0 
conscientiously honest that he could not have been 
happy without making it—that his first passing 
fancy had been for her beautiful sister. 

“ And [I like her still—I shall always like her,” 
added he, with an earnest simplicity that made Edna 
smile, and assured her more than ever of the love 
that was far deeper than all telling. ‘ And—beforo 
you get anxious about it, I wish to say one thing— 
Letty shall never leave you, if you do not wish it, 
and I will always be good to her. Who could help 
it? She is so charming to look at—so sweet-tem- 
pered—-so kindly. I like her exceedingly ; but as 
for loving—”’ | 

Edna gave one shy inquiring glance into the 
passionate face, then, in the strange familiarity— 
sacred as sweet—which one little hour had brought 
about between them, she laid her head upon his 
shoulder, saying gently— 

“T am not afraid. I know you will never love 
anybody but me.” 

And when at last Letty came in, after a most 
lengthy and benevolent rattling of the door-handle, 
William Stedman went up to her and kissed her like | 
a brother. | 

“Tt is all settled, and you are to live with us. | 
We never mean to part with you—except to seme- 
body better than ourselves.”’ 

Thus, quietly, in his brief masculine way, he | 
cleared off the only weight on Edna’s mind—in the | 
only way in which it could be done. And as she | 
looked up to him with grateful eyes, loving him all | 

















the dearer because of the tenderness he showed to | | 
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|| her own flesh and blood, he inly vowed that he | 


|| would never let her know how in resigning his first 


great happiness of a married home all to themselves, 
| he had made a very great sacrifice. 


|| tion, for she was so used to be first considered, that 


| then dashed at the subject abruptly and desperately. 


| him living with me. 


| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| culty of determining right from wrong—honour from 


|| “And what will he say?” 
| 


Letty thanked him, not with overmuch emo- 


she took it quite naturally. Then, with a little 
common-place quizzing—not ill-meant but rather 
inappropriate — she sat down in Edna’s place to 
pour out tea and enjoy the distinction of entertain- 
ing ‘the man of the family.” 

When the meal was ended, Dr. Stedman, in the 
aforesaid capacity, which he accepted in a cheery 
and contented manner, proposed that they should at 
once enter upon the question of ways and means. 

“Which means being married, I suppose?” 
laughed Letty. 

“Yes,” he answered, with a deep blush, and 


“IT do not wish to wait—not a day after I get a 
hospital appointment which I have been long trying 
for, and have now a good chance of. With that 
and my profession, we could live. And Julius, he 
will have enough to live upon too.” 
| Will he live with you? Then how can I?”—asked 
Letty, bridling up with a sudden fit of propriety. 
“No, not with us,’’ was the answer, strong, deci- 
sive, almost angry. ‘As she knows,” glancing at 
Edna, “there is two hundred a year which, if neces- 
sary, he can have; part or whole; but I will not have 
Two men in one house would 
never do;’’ and then he told, cursorily, the “‘ slight 
difference ’’—so he called it—which he had had with 
his brother, and how he had not seen him since, 
Julius having gone next morning on a painting 
expedition. 





Edna looked grave, but Letty listened with con- 
siderable amusement. “And so Julius—I may say | 
‘Julius,’ as he will be my half-brother-in-law, you | 
know—wanted to come and see us, and you prevented | 
him? And if this quarrel had not happened, you 
would not have written? Perhaps you would never 
have made up your mind to ask Edna at all?”’ 

The silly woman had hit upon something like a 
truth, or near enough thereto to vex the man a 
little. 

q “T assure you, Miss Letty—but excuse my explain- 
| ing. Your sister knows all.” 

| Yes, Edna did know—all the pride—all the pain 
| —the struggle between duty and passion—the diffi- 


|| cowardliness—rashness from fearless faith. Many a 
|| man has gone through the like before his marriage— 
the woman neither understanding it nor pitying it— 
but Edna did both. She laid her little hand on his— 

“No need to explain, I am quite satisfied.” 

“ And Julius?” persisted Letty, who was begin- 
ning to find second-hand felicity a little uninteresting. 
“Does he know of all this between Edna and you?”’ 


“No, but when he returns on Monday I shall tell 
him. ” 








“T think he will say, as a brother should—‘ It’s 
all right. Be happy in your own way.’ ” 

“ But if he does not ?” said Edna, tremulously. 

William Stedman looked vexed. Perhaps he 
knew his brother better than she did, or was less 
accustomed than she was to think of others. 

“TI do not contemplate any such impertinent in- 
terference on his part. But if so, it can make no 
difference to me. When a man of my age chooses 
his wife, no other man, not even his own brother, 
has a right to say a word. Julius had better not; I 
would not stand it.” 

He spoke loudly, like a man not used to talk with 
or to listen to women ; a man who, right or wrong, 
liked to have hisown way. Truly he was far from 
perfect, this chosen of Edna’s heart. Yet he hada 
heart too, and a conscience, and both these would 
have understood her momentary start—the slight 
shadow which troubled her happy face. But though 
the happiness lessened, the peace remained, and the 
love which had created both. 

“T think,” she said, very gently, “‘that Julius is 
too generous to make us unhappy. He may be 
vexed at first, having had you all his life—and only 
you—like Letty and me here. But perhaps he is not 
quite so good as my Letty.” 

And thinking of her gentle sister, and contrasting 
their ways with*the fierce ways of these two men— 
lover and brother, with whom her lot was to be bound 
up for life—Edna trembled a little; but the next 
minute she’ despised herself for her cowardice. 
What was love worth if it could not bear a little 
pain? In the darkening twilight she loosened not, 
but rather strengthened, her clasp of William Sted- 
man’s hand; and as he went on talking, principally 
to Letty, and about common things, the size and 
arrangements of his house, and his means of furnish- 
ing it, his good angel might have heard that the man’s 
voice grew softer and sweeter every minute. Already 
there was stealing into him that influence, mysterious 
as holy, which, without any assertion on their part— 
any parade of rights or complaints of wrong—makes 
all women—Christian women—if they so choose it, 
the queens of-the world. Already the future queen 
had entered into her kingdom. 

He was still talking, being left respectfully by 
these inexperienced maidens, to take the man’s part 
of explaining and deciding everything, when there 
came a knock to the door, so sudden and startling 
in that quiet Sunday evening that the little house 
seemed actually to reel. 

“Probably some one for me,” said Dr. Stedman. 
“TI left word at home where I might be found, if 
wanted ; a doctor is always liable to be summoned, 
you know. It is not an easy life for him, or for his 
household,’ added he, with a slightly shy and yet 
happy smile. 

“Oh,” cried Letty, “I wouldn’t marry a doctor 
upon any account, as I always said to Edna,’’—whose 
conscious blush showed how completely the good 
advice had been thrown away. 

But just this minute the front door was opened, 



































| kinds of unpleasant remarks. 
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; out in violent passion ; 
| Will added, “Julius, you are under an entire and 
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and the voice of a man, hurried and eager, was heard 
inquiring for the Misses Kenderdine ; also, in not too 
gentle tones, whether Dr. Stedman was here ? 

“Tt is Julius,” said Letty. But what happened 
next is serious enough to require another chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII, 

Jutius StepMan entered the parlour in a rather 
excited state. Not with wine—that was a tempta- 
tion impossible to the pure-living, refined young 
artist ; but his excitement was of a kind peculiar to 
the artistic and nervous temperament, and might 
easily have been mistaken for that of drink. His 
face was flushed, his motions abrupt, his speech un- 
naturally loud and fast, and as he stood shading his 


, eyes from the sudden dazzle of the lamp-light, even 


his appearance spoke against him ; for his dress was 


teristic of Julius Stedman. 

He bowed to Letty, who was the first to advance 
towards him. 

*T am ashamed, Miss Kenderdine, of intruding at 
this unseemly hour; but my brother—ah, there you 
are! Ihave found youout atlast ;’’ and hedarted over 
to the doctor’schair. ‘‘ You're a pretty fellow, Will; 


, anice elder brother!—a proper person to lecture a 


younger one, and teach him the way he should go; 
—a good, honest, generous, candid-——” 

Julius!’ cried Will, catching him by the arm, 
and speaking almost in a whisper, “command your- 
self. You forget these ladies.” 

“Not at all!’’ And there was no abatement in 
the shrill, furious voice. ‘I have the highest respect 
for these ladies. And out of my respect, as soon as 
I came home (unexpectedly, of course, like a fool 
that I was,) to make it up with you, and found where 
you were gone, I came after you,—I came, just to 
tell them the plain truth. Miss Kenderdine, this 
brother of mine, who comes sneaking here on the 


sly——’ > 


“Julius!”” Not a whisper now, but thundered 


then, controlling himself, 


ridiculous mistake. Either leave this house with me 
instantly, or sit down and listen to my explanation.” 

“ Listen !—explanation!”’ repeated Julius, and 
looked bewildered from one to the other of the three 
whom he had found sitting together so familiarly 
and happily in the pleasant little parlour. 

“Yes,” said Will, laying his hand firmly and 
kindly on his brother’s shoulder, ‘‘I will explain 
everything : there isno reason now why I should not. 
I objected to your visiting here, because you had no 
right to come; and your coming was an injury to 
these ladies, and would have exposed them to all 
But with me it is dif- 
ferent. I came here to-day—and it is my first visit, 
T assure you—with a distinct right, and in a re- 
cognised character. 


Julius, I am going to give you 
a sister.” 





| me—the first we ever had in our lives.” 
dusty, his long hair disorderly, and his whole ex- | 
|, terior very far below that standard of personal ele- | 

| gance—nay, dandyism—which was a strong charac- 





“A sister!’’ The young man turned frightfully 
pale, and his eyes sought—which face was it— 
Letty’s? Then, as with the strength of despair, he 
forced himself to speak. ‘Tell me—tell me quick! 
This is so sudden !” 

‘“* Not sudden in reality—it only seems so,” said 
William, smiling; “and you like her very much— 
you know she will make you a good sister. Shake 
hands with him, Edna.” 

“Edna—is it Edna!”’ And then, either out of 
his own natural impulsiveness, or in the reaction from 
a still stronger excitement, Julius darted forward, 
and instead of shaking hands, kissed her warmly. 
“T beg your pardon; but I can’t help it. Oh, you 
dear little woman—so it’s you, is it —you that have 
all but brought about a quarrel between Will and | 





“ And the last, I trust,” said Will, cheerily, sub- | 
mitting to have his hand almost shaken off. 

“ Never mind—never mind, now, old fellow. All’s 
well that ends well. 1 give you joy. I’m quite con- 
tent. She will be the best little sister in all the 
world. Shake hands again, Edna—let’s shake hands 
all round.” 

But when he came to Letty, he stopped point 
blank. 

Letty extended her long fingers in a dignified man- 
ner, and smiled her benign smile—alike to all—upon || 
the flushed, passionate young face. i 

‘“‘T suppose, Mr. Stedman, this makes you and me | 
a sort of half-brother and sister-in-law. I am quite | 
willing. I hope we shall always be very good friends | 
—just like brother and sister, indeed.’ 

‘Thank you,” was the answer, and the young 
man’s excited mood sank into quietness, nay, into more 
than quietness, sadness. But this was nothing un- 
common with Julius Stedman, who, after one of his 
fits of high spirits, generally fell into a corresponding 
fit of gravity and melancholy. 

This, or perhaps his mere presence as an extraneous 
element in what had been such a peaceful trio—for, 
in these early days of betrothal, sometimes an easy 
negative third rather adds to than takes away from the 
new-found and still unfamiliar happiness—made the 
evening not quite so pleasant as before. In vain Will, 
with most creditable persistency, maintained conver- 
sation, and Edna bya great effort shook off her shyness, 
and taking her place as hostess, presided at supper— || 
endeavouring to be especially attentive to Julius, and 
give him a foretaste of the good sister she intended | 
to be. For, in the midst of all her own joy, her heart | 
warmed to him—this moody, variable, affectionate, || 
loveable fellow, who seemed, as so many young men | 
do, like a goodly ship with little ballast, the success | 
of whose whole voyage depended upon what kind of | 
hand should take the helm. Besides, though she | | 
knew it was womanish and ridiculous, she could not || 
help having a sort of pity for anybody who had || 
lived with William: Stedman for so long, and would || 
not now live with him much longer. She could afford || 
to be exceedingly kind and forgiving to poor Julius. 

Still, the cloud did not pass away, and in spite of | 
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| everybody’s faint efforts to disperse it—except| “Thank you, thank you, Letty,” and he seized her 
Letty’s, who was not acute enough to see anything, | hand. 
| and went talking on in the most charmingly uncon- “T mean—our brother and sisterly relations,” said 
scious and inappropriate way—the awkwardness so | Letty, drawing back, upon which Julius apologized, 
spread itself, that it was quite a relief when the little | and also drew back immediately. 
quartette broke up. Dr. Stedman proposed leaving, | ‘As you were saying,” observed he after a pause, 
and then stood with Edna at the window, talking for | during which the low murmur of talking within 
ever so long between themselves ; while Letty, with | came maddeningly to his ears, “ those two, our brother 
a nod and a wink, went into the passage, beckoning | and sister, regarded by our wiser eyes, are—simply a || . 
| Julius to follow her. pair of fools. My brother’s certain income, since || 
“We're terribly in the way—we two,” said she, | you so prudently ask it, is only two hundred a-year. 
laughing. “I am afraid, on future Sundays, we | Besides that, he may make another two hundred by 
shall have to retire to the kitchen—that is, if you | his profession, which comes to four hundred alto- 
persist in coming to take care of your brother when | gether. And four hundred a-year is, of course, to a 
he goes a-courting. But it will be very dull for you, | woman, downright poverty. I myself think Will is 
with only stupid me.” insane to dream of marrying.” 
|| “Only you!” said Julius, gazing at her as she “What did you say, my boy?” cried Will, com- 
| stood leaning against the lobby wall, seeming to | ing behind him, with a radiant light on his face, 
illumine the whole place, poor and small as it was, | though it looked thin and worn still, “insane, am 























“Bless you, my little sister,” said Julius, in a 
Julius regarded her with piercing eyes, and then | choked voice, as he suddenly bent down and put his 


|| with her wonderful beauty. ‘“ Only you!” I? Why, it’s Julius, and not I that deserves a lunatic 
And Letty looked down, not unconscious of his | asylum. He has been in love, off and on, ever since 
| admiration, and perhaps fecling just sufficiently ill- | he was fifteen, and never found anybody good 
used by fate as to think herself justified in appropri- | enough to please him for a month together. Wait, 
ating and enjoying it. That is, if she ever thought | man! Wait till you have found the right woman, 
at all; or thought ten minutes in advance of the | and have won her too.” 
| present moment. “ Ah, wait,” said Edna, softly, as in a pretty de- 
| “T suppose those two are very happy,” said Julius, | mure sisterly fashion she put both her hands into 
' | at length, with a glance in the direction of the silent | those of her future brother, and then took them 
|| parlour. away to remove some stray dust that disfigured his 
“Oh, of course. Everybody is very happy at first. | coat-slecve: “wait till that good time comes. And 
} That is—I suppose so. Not that I know from ex- | she will be so happy, and so very fond of you.” 
3 | perience.” 
' 








Y laughed, half carelessly, half cynically. lips to Edna’s hand. ‘‘ No, he’s not mad, he’s a 

e | “Oh, you and I are old stagers, I suppose. We'| lucky fellow, that scamp there. And he has had a 

2 | will not reveal the secrets of the prison-house. Pro- | comfortless life.of late, I know that: and I have not 

$ bably, being in love is like being in prison.” helped to make it more comfortable. Perhaps we 

x “Eh ?” said Letty, puzzled, and then added con- | shall both be the better, we jolly young bachelors, 
fidentially: “I don’t like to hear you mention | for having a woman to keep us in order. Though 

1S | prisons. I hope your brother is not in debt—so | you'll find mea tough customer, I warn you of that, 

r, many young men are, now-a-days. Is he in suffi- | Miss Edna.” 

y | ciently good circumstances to warrant his marriage? | “Never mind. I'll take you, just as you are, and 

16 | Not that I would say a word against it. Of course, | make the best of you.” 

1e 1 | my sister knows her own mind, and acts as she With which light jest the two sisters sent the two | 

ll, | | thinks right ; she always did. But will they not | brothers out under the narrow jessamine-scented | 

r- || | be very poor? And it is such a dreadful thing to be | doorway—out into the brilliant harvest moonlight, 

8, | | poor.” so dazzling white that it smote one almost with a 

— | “A cursed thing!” And there was a gleam, | sense of chill. 

od |! 


| | almost a glare, in those wild bright eyes of Julius Will put his arm through his brother’s, and they 
ed || | Stedman, as he fixed them on the beautiful creature | walked on a considerable way before either spoke. 
rt ! | before him. A creature, whom some fortunate man, | At last Julius took the initiative. 
| 











| 
te, | say an eastern sultan or a western duke, might have | ‘Well, old fellow, this is a pretty go! Catch a 
en. | eagerly bought, the one with a ring, the other with | weasel asleep! I certainly have been that unfortu- || 
ess | a given number of piastres, and carried off to be | nate animal. I had no more idea that any game of || 
of | | robed in silks and hung with diamonds,—laden with | this sort was afoot, than—than the man in the 
he | | every gift possible, except that which, perhaps, after | moon, who perhaps has more to do with such things 
not i | all, she might not care for, or only as it was accompa- | than we suspect. Of course, love is only a fit of 
sad || | nied by these other things—his heart. “Yes, poverty | temporary or permanent insanity. By-the-by, what | 
uld || isa dreadful thing. There I quite agree with you, | a precious fool I was near making of myself to- | 
ord | 1 Miss Kenderdine.”’ night!” 
us. | | “You might as well call me Letty, and so get our “How?” 








2 of relations clear at once,” said Letty, coquettishly. “Qh, in several ways; but it doesn’t matter now. | 


-—-_—_— 
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I’ve come out safe and scot-free. And pray, how 
long is it since you made up your mind to marry 
that little thing ?” 

Will winced. 

“T beg your pardon, but she is such a little thing ; 
| though, I own, the best little woman imaginable ; 
and has such neat pretty ways about a house—even 
| such a shabby house as theirs looks cosy with her in 
| it. How jolly comfortable she'll make us—I mean 
you; for, of course, I shall have to turn out.” 

Will said nothing—neither yes nor no. He felt 
| upon him that cowardice, purely masculine, which 
| always shrinks from doing anything unpleasant. He 
wished he had had Edna beside him, to put, as plainly 





as his own common-sense put it, the fact that a man 
has no right to lay upon his wife more burdens than 


she can bear; and that with his changeful, moody | 


ways, his erratic habits, and his general Bohemian 


tendencies, Julius was, with all his loveableness, about | 


the last inmate likely either to be happy himself, or 
to make others happy, in a married home. That is, 
unless the home were his very own, and the mistress 
of it had over him the influence, which was the only 


influence that would keep Julius safe—that of a pas- | 


sionately-loved and loving wife. 


All this Will thought, but could not explain. | 


Therefore his only refuge was silence. 


“ Yes, it’s all right,” said Julius, somewhat coldly; | 





“and quite natural too. I don’t blame you. You 
have done a deal for me, Will: more than any bro- 
ther, or many a father, would have done. I'll never 
forget it. And I dare say I shall be able to shift for 
myself somehow.” 

“There will be plenty of time, my dear fellow,” 
|| answered Will, in rather a husky voice. “TI shall 
| not be married until I get something quite certain to 
| start with—probably that appointment which you 
know I have been after so long. And then I shall be 
able to pay over to you, in whole or part, for as long 
as you require it, the other half of grandfather's 
money.” 
| “Will, you don’t mean that ?” 





Tae aaa | 


“Yes, I do. In truth, she was so sore about you, 
and especially your being ‘turned out,’ as she called 
it, that she would not have had me without my promis- 
ing that arrangement, which will make our marriage, 
whenever it does take place, none the worse for 
anybody.” 

“ But—— 

“It’s no use arguing with a woman, especially one 
who won’t talk, only act. Edna is quite determined. 
Indeed I may say I have purchased her at the 
alarming sacrifice of two hundred a-year, payable: 
quarterly ———”” 

“Will!” cried Julius, stopping suddenly, 
looking his brother full in the face. The moonlight | 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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showed his own, which was full of emotion. “ You're 
a pretty pair, you and she—six of one and half-a-dozen 
of the other. I see it all now. Give her my love. No; 
I'll take it to her myself. For me, I’ve been a selfish, 
luxurious rascal all my life; but I’ll turn over a new 
| leaf, hang me if I won’t! I'll take an oath against 
| light kid-gloves, and rings, and operas. I'll dress 
like an old clothesman, and feed like a day-labourer. 
| And I'll work—by George, won’t I work!” 
| “That's right, lad,” said the elder brother, cheerily. 
“And you’ll find it all the better when, some day, you 
have to work fortwo. Meantime, instead of the ‘family | 
house’ you wanted to visit at, you'll have a brother's 
home always to come to. And she will make it so 
bright, as you say. Besides, Letty will be there,” 
continued Will, dashing at this fact with a desperate 
haste, uncertain how it might be taken. 
Julius did start, very uneasily. “Is she to live 


























with you?” 

“Yes; there was no other way. As must be 
obvious enough, Letty is not the person to be left 
to live alone.” 

“No,” said Julius, concisely. 

“T doubt whether she will like living with us, for 
we shall have a hard struggle to make ends meet, at 
any rate, for the first few years; and she is not well 
fitted for poverty—Letty, I mean.” 

Julius was silent. 

“But in that case, if she got tired of us, she could 
easily return to her old life as a resident governess, 
which she often regrets still. Unless in the mean- 
| time some young fellow snaps her up, which is far 
, from improbable. Heer sister says she has had lovers 
| without end, as was to be expected; but none of 
| them were good enough for her. Edna hopes, when 
| she does marry, it will be some nice, good fellow, 
| with plenty of patience and heaps of money. Letty 

would never be happy unless she lived in clover and 
| cotton-wool. Poor Letty! It’s well for me that 
| my Edna is different.” 

William Stedman must have been strangely blind 
| —perhaps that little word “my”’ produced the blind- 
| ness, and carried his thoughts involuntarily away— 
| not to have noticed how dumb grew his talkative 
| brother: how he walked on fiercely and fast, swing- 
| ing his cane, and slashing at the hedges in a nervous, 
| exciteable way, as they threaded the narrow lanes, 

| which were so pretty twenty years ago, but are now 
| Vanishing fast, in the streets and squares and “ gar- 
dens” of Campden Hill. At last Julius said, with 
that sudden change from earnestness to frivolity 
Which was too common in him to cause Will any 
surprise— 
| “Nevertheless, it’s odd that you and not I should 
| be the fool or the madman—for you certainly are 
_both—to commit matrimony. Catch me giving up 
'my freedom, my jolly, idle life, to tie myself to any 
| Woman’s apron-string. You'd better think twice of 
it: eh, old fellow? Edna’s a good girl—I don’t 
deny that; and likes you—I suppose ; she’d be an ass 
| if she didn’t. But is there a girl alive who would 
| go on caring for a man unless he had lots of money, 








—could give her all she wanted ? and they’re always 
wanting something. All alike, all alike; and a pre- 
cious lot they are, too. So— 


‘I'd be a bachelor, born in a bower,” 


carolled the young fellow, startling the green lanes 
and a solitary policeman with the then popular tune 
of “I'd be a butterfly,” and inventing a ludicrous 
doggrel parody to it, which was, to say the least, 
rather inappropriate that quiet Sunday night. 

“You're not yourself, Ju,” said William. “You 

have got over-tired. Didn’t you say you had walked 
| fifteen miles to-day? That was far too much. I 
| shall have to keep a sharp look-out after you, even 
when we have a separate establishment.” 

And the elder brother, out of his deep heaven of 
peace, looked tenderly upon the foolish fellow who 
did not understand what peace was, who was making 
a mock of it, and trying, like so many other sceptics, 
driven into scepticism less by nature than circum- 
stances, to believe that to be non-existent which was 
only non-beheld. 

Then the two Stedmans, with their bachelor latch- 
key, entered their dull, dark, close house, which 
breathed the very atmosphere of dreariness and dis- 
order. Julius went up to bed almost immediately ; 
but William sat long in his empty dining-room, 
peopling it with wondrous visions, brightening it 
with hearth-light and lamp-light, and, above all, the 
perpetual light of a woman’s smile—the smile which 
happy love brings to a woman's lips, never to be 
wholly lost from them until they are set in that 
last, loveliest peace upon which the coffin lid closes— 





children, “ Be content—I am loving you still—with 
God.” 

William Stedman had to-day seen, beyond a doubt, 
this love in his betrothed’s face—and he felt by that 
in his own heart that it would be his until death. 

He knew, as well as his brother did, that he should 
be poor enough, probably for years: that, with most 
men, to marry upon his prospects would be the height 
of madness. But then they were men who had not 
learned, like himself, the calm self-denial which dis- 
arms poverty of half its dangers, half its dread, 
because holding as its best things the things which 
money can neither give nor take away ; being far too 
proud for the ordinary petty pride of being afraid to 
seem what one is, if that happens to be a little inferior 
to one’s neighbours. True, he had never starved, 
never been in debt ; for neither alternative often hap- 
pens to an unmarried man who has ordinary health, 
honesty, and brains—at least, if it does, he has 
usually only himself to blame. But William Stedman 
had been poor, very poor; he had known how hard it 
is to go on wearing a threadbare coat because you 
have not five pounds to spare for a new one; how 
harder still to crave for many an accidental luxury 
which you know you have no right to indulge in. 
And perhaps, hardest of all, to associate with people 
who, in all but money, are fairly your equals, and 





who never suspect, or never pause to think, how 





which seems to say even to mourning husband or | 
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your every penny is as momentous as their pounds. | a very good woman; and he hud kept up all his life | | 
In short, he had learned, in the many wholesome this faint, aohony remembranze with a sort of | | 


but painful ways that early poverty teaches, 
lesson any young man can learn—to control and 
deny himself. 

Therefore, fitter than most men was he to enter 
upon that “holy estate,’ which, perhaps, derives its | 
very holiness from the fact that it requires from both 
man and woman infinite and never-ending self- 
denial: teaching, as nothing else can teach, that 
complete absorption of self into another, which is the 


_ key-stone and summit of true happiness. 


Possibly William Stedman did not say all these 


_ things to himself, for he was not much given to 
| preaching or to self-examination—in truth, he never 


had time for it; but he felt them, in a dim, nebulous 
way ; he “took stock of himself,” so to speak, as to 


' whether he was fit for the life which lay before him 
| —fit to be trusted with the happiness of a sweet, 


fond, ignorant, innocent woman; whether he had 
strength for her sake to go on with hard work and 
little pleasure, to place his enjoyments in inward 
rather than outward things, and to renounce very 
much that to most young men—Julius, for instance 
—would be, what he himself had jestingly termed, like 
the linen-drapers’ advertisements, an “alarming 
sacrifice.” 

He was not afraid, for he knew Edna was not. He 
knew that whatever he had to give up in the world 
without, would be made up by the world within. 
That this little woman would come in on his 
cheerless, untidy hearth like a good fairy, reducing 
chaos to order, and charming away gloom and dul- 
ness by her bright, sweet ways. Besides that, he felt 
that with her direct simplicity, her unworldly tone of 
thought, her divine instinct for right and truth, she 
would come and sit in his heart like a conscience—a 


| blessing as well as a delight, making him better as 


well as happier, and happier just because he was 
better. 

“God has been very kind to me—far kinder than 
1 deserved,’’ said the young man to himself, think- 
ing, in his happiness, more than he often found time 
to think, of the Source whence all ‘happiness flows. 
And his heart melted within him; and the long, 
pent-up storm of headlong passion, and frantic pride, 
and bitter self-distrust, which had raged within him 
for weeks and months, and had come to a climax two 


| days ago, when he felt himself driven mad by the 


| sound of a voice and the touch of a little, ignorant 
| hand,—all this calmed itself down into a most blessed 


quiet, like a summer evening after a thunder-shower, 
when everything is so perfumy, fresh, and green, 
and the flowers are lifting up their heads, and the 


birds sing doubly loud and clear, even though the 


| mother. 


large-leaved trees are still dropping,—as more than 
one great, heavy drop fell, in this sacred solitude, 


| from William Stedman’s eyes. 


They came from a sudden thought which darted 
across him—the thought, not of Edna, but of his 
He scarcely remembered her—he was only 
seven years old when she died ; but he knew she was 





moaning—over the probable length of Edna'sengage- | 


the best | silent idolatry which had begun then in his childish | 


yet tenaciously faithful heart. 

He wondered whether she had any knowledge of | | 
what had happened to him to-day, and whether she | 
would have been satisfied with the wife he had |! 
chosen ; and he thought, the next time he saw Edna, | 
| he would tell her all these his childish recollections, | 
and take her, instead of pearls and diamonds, which | 
she altogether refused to accept from him, the simple 
guard-ring which had belonged to his mother. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was now fully ten months since William Sted- 
man and Edna Kenderdine had plighted that promise, | 
which, when made deliberately, wisely, and justifiably 
on both sides, should be held as inviolable as the 
subsequent vow before the altar. That is, if the love, | 
which is its only righteous foundation, lasts. Other- | 
wise, the best wisdom is that which Edna sometimes | 
gave in answer to Letty’s murmurings of the misery | 
of long engagements, and the advantage of keeping | 
“free.” “When he wishes to be free, he is free. | 
The moment he ceases to love me, let him go!” | 

But this contingency did not seem likely to hap- | 
pen. Though the promise had been made condi- | 
tionally, that is, he had told her in his deep humi- 
lity, that when she found out all the bad things in 
him, she might break it at any time, and he should 
not blame her—still, she found out all the bad | 
things, and she did not break it. Perhaps he too 
discovered certain little earthly specks in his angel’s 
white wings, just enough to keep her from flying 
away from him; and survived the discovery. For 
two people, who expect tb find one another all per- || 
fection, must be taught such wholesome lessons ; and | 
doubtless these lovers had to learn them. But they | 
had the sense to keep both their experience and their | 
mode of acquiring it, strictly to themselves. | 

“‘ You two never quarrel,’ Letty would say some- 
times, half puzzled, half vexed. “I thought lovers 
always quarrelled. I am sure I squabbled continually 
with all mine.” 

At which Edna smiled, and only smiled. “Her | 
sister’s unconscious plurals precluded all argument. | 
As well reason with the Grand Turk on the Chris- 
tian law of marriage, as talk to poor Letty of the 
mysterious law of love. 

And yet she was most kind, most good-natured ; an | 
ever welcome and convenient third in the various 
week-day walks, and meetings for “ sight-seeing,” 
which Dr. Stedman contrived to steal out of his | 
busy life, and add to those blessed Sundays which 
he spent with his betrothed, healing thereby all the 
cares and worries of the seven days past. And he 
was so good to Letty; he took such pains that she 
should never be forgotten in any pleasure which 
could be given her, that she liked Will very much. 
But still she moaned sometimes—Letty rather enjoyed 
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ment, and the misfortune of her marrying a poor 
man. 

“For talk as you like, my dear,’’ she sometimes 
oracularly said, “I am certain you would be a deal 
happier in an elegant house, with a carriage to drive 
in, and plenty of good society. And—don’t look so 
indignant—I daresay he would love you better,—men 
always do, you know,—if you were a little better 
dressed.” 

But Edna only smiled, and smoothed out her 
pretty cottons and muslins, as carefully as if they 
were silks and satins. Perhaps heaven had merci- 


|| fully given her a temperament that did not much 


| care for luxuries, except those of heaven’s providing, 


common and free as air and sunshine,—such as 
cleanliness, order, simplicity, and harmony. And 
then she was so happy, for God had sent her her 
heart’s desire. She sang over her daily work like 


| an April thrush in a thorn-tree, building its nest 


through rain and shine. Letty complained bitterly 
of the delay which made school-keeping still neces- 
sary; Dr. Stedman openly grumbled at the school 
and all belonging to it; and often behaved exceed- 
ingly badly, and very like a man; but Edna was as 
gay as a lark, and never swerved from her firm de- 
termination not to be married till a small certainty 
made the marriage prudent as regarded them all. 
She declared she should work steadily on, like a brave 


| independent little woman as she was, till the very 
| day of her marriage. 


For,’ she said once, with her sweet earnest face 
lifted up to the clouded one of her lover, “I see no 


| pleasure, and no dignity either, in idleness. If you 








had not loved me, I should have been a working 
woman to the end of my days, and have worked 
cheerily too. When you can work for me, I'll work 
no more. Butif ever you needed it, and I could do 
it, I would fall to work again, and you should not 
hinder me! I’d begin once more to teach my little 
butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers, and 
think myself honoured in the duty.” 

And then the strong man would catch her in his 


| arms, and thank God he had chosen a woman who, 
| inthe countless troubles that man’s lot is heir to, 
| would neither be selfish nor cowardly, a burden nor 


asnare; but, under her soft meekness, would carry 


| about with her a spirit fearless as his own. 


After much delay, the long hoped for hospital ap- 
pointment was given—and given to some one else. 
William told this news to Edna one dark night 
coming through the green lanes home from church— 
told it briefly, almost sharply; which showed how 
deep was his disappointment. She only pressed his 
arm and said— 

“Never mind. We are young still. It is said to 
be good to bear the yoke in one’s youth.” 

“Yes, if it is not so heavy as to make one hump- 
backed for life,’ answered Dr. Stedman with a 
laugh, tuneless and hard; then, stopping under the 
next gas-lamp, he saw Edna was crying. His poor 
Edna, whose life was no easier than his own! In 
the next dark place they came to, he turned and 







Es 


clasped her to his heart, with all the bitterness melted | 
out of it, but with a passion of yearning that even | 


she could not understand. After that, they spoke of 
the lost hospital appointment no more. 

Then, too, Julius fell into a very unsatisfactory 
state, physical and moral, which even if Will had 
not confided it to her, Edna was too sharp-eyed not 
to see. He looked wretchedly ill, was often moody 


and out of temper; took vehement fits of work, and | 


corresponding fits of despondent idleness. Whe- 
ther it was that the home he was soon to quit lost 


even its small attractions for him, or from some | 


other nameless fancy, but Julius became more erratic 
than ever: in his comings and goings entirely unre- 
liable, save on those Sundays when, whether invited 
or not, he always presented himself with his bro- 
ther at the Misses Kenderdine’s door. 

There might have been a pleasanter guest; for 
sometimes he sat whole evenings, like a cloud of 
gloom, by the cheerful fireside; or else startled 
the whole party by his unnatural flow of spirits. 
They bore with him—everybody always did bear 
with Julius. And these lovers had a quality not 
universal among people in their circumstances—their 
own happiness made them very patient with those 
who had none. Besides, Julius was not always a 
dead weight upon Edna and Will; with astonishing 
tact, he always contrived, early or late, to escape to 
the kitchen fire, which, the servant being absent at 
church, was faithfully presided over by Letty’s 
favourite cat, large and lovely as herself,—and by 
Letty. There—he and Letty shared each other’s 
companionship for hours. 

What resulted was sure to result, even if the two 
elders, for once in their lives sufficiently self-en- 
grossed as to be oblivious of others, had seen what 
they did not see until too late to prevent. That is, 
supposing they had had any right to prevent it. 

Letty too,—she should not, at this point, be blamed 
too severely. She was like many another woman, 
not wicked, only weak. It was very pleasant to her 
to be adored, and it would be to nine out of ten of 
the women who read about her in these pages—girls 
who are taught from earliest maidenhood that the 
grand aim of life is to be loved rather than to love. 
She did not at all dislike—who would ?—after her 
dull week’s work, to have, for some hours every 
Sunday, those passionate eyes following her about 
wherever she moved, that eager breath hanging on 
every word she uttered, whether silly or wise; those 
looks, which said as plainly as words could say— 
sometimes joking, sometimes earnestly, when he 
glanced at the lovers—“ Never mind them; Jlive only 
for you.” Only looks. Julius never committed him- 
self—never said a syllable which, to use Letty’s 
phrase afterwards, could be “taken hold of.’’ As 
for flirting, of course she was well used to “that 
sort of thing,” but this was admiration of a novel 
kind—persistent, permanent, and yet kept so safely 
within limits, and under the shadow of their ap- 
proaching relationship, or connection, or whatever 
they chose to call it—that if at any time during the 
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winter and spring Letty had been asked the direct 
question, which she never was asked,—“Is Julius 
Stedman making love to you?” she would have 
answered, without any falsehood—that is, not in her 
notion of falsehood,—“ Oh, dear, no! not the least 
in the world.” 

‘And yet all the while she was maddening him with 
her beauty, bewildering him with her caprices ; some- 
times warm, sometimes cold; having litéle quarrels, 
and making it up again; assuming the tenderest 
“sisterly’’ confidence, and then sliding off again 
into perfect coldness and unapproachable civility. 
Doing it all half consciously, half unconsciously ; 
aware of her power, and liking to exercise it up toa 
certain extent—an extent that gave herself no incon- 
venience. But once, when the thrushes were singing 
on the budding trees of Kensington Gardens, as they 
walked there of evenings,—and again, on the first 
day of the Royal Academy, when Julius took them 
all in great pride to see his first well-hung picture, 
and Letty looked so beaming and beautiful that 
everybody turned to stare at her,—then, seeing 
certain alarming symptoms in Julius, she drew in 
her horns, and was exceedingly cold and cautious for 
aday ortwo. “ For,” she reasoned to herself, and long 
afterwards repeated the reasons to Edna, “ what was 
I todo with the young man? He hadn’t a half- 
penny.” 

Quite right, Letty Kenderdine—not a half-penny! 
—only a man’s heart, or worse, a man’s soul, to be 
lost or won, according as a woman chooses. But 
that, in these days, and with many people, is quite 
immaterial. 

It was a day rather momentous —that first Monday 
in May—when Julius learnt his picture was hung. 
Will had decided with Edna that they must all go 
to see it, and the sisters had a wild struggle after 
sudden spring bonnets to be assumed at a few hours’ 
notice; “for,” said Letty, “‘ we can’t go at all unless 
we go respectable.” And possibly William Stedman 
thought a little beyond respectability the happy 
face circled with white daisies under a round- 
brimmed straw bonnet, such as was the fashion then, 
—which smiled beside him, so delighted in the brief 
holiday with him. For Letty—Letty always looked 
beautiful. She was a picture in herself. But, as 
fate so often balances things, she did not care half so 
much about the pictures as Edna did; nor, handsome 
as it was, did her face look half so beaming as that 
one from whence William Stedman learnt to see 
mysteries of loveliness which had never come upon 
his darkened mind before. There was in him just 
enough of the poetic nature to wish he had more of 
it, and to be tenderly reverential towards the beloved 
woman who had it, and whom he thought so infinitely 
superior to himself. "While she, who knew herself to 
have so many faults, to be at times so fierce and 
hasty, passionate and unwise, held a different opinion. 

They examined the pictures, none of which Edna 
liked better than Julius’ own—the landscape about 
which she had heard so much—painted as Julius 
dared to paint, and, in that anti-Pre-Raphaelite 





time, was greatly despised for painting,—from abso- 


lute nature, instead of nature diluted through faded | 


Old Masters—Claudes, Poussins, and Salvator Rosas, 
—each a degree further off from reality than the last. 
“Yes,” said Julius, a gleam of hope lighting up 


his melancholy eyes, as they followed a stray sun- | 
beam which kindled in deeper beauty his beautiful | 


work ; “this year I think I have not wasted my 
time. Perhaps I may end in being an artist after 
all.” 
“Were you thinking of being anything else?” 
asked Edna, surprised. 
Julius blushed slightly, 


“ Oh, 1 think of so many | 


things. A painter never makes money, and I want | 
money—terribly. But let us look at the pictures, | 


Letty.”” She was hanging on his arm, piloted care- 
fully through the crowd. 


“ You were admiring that | 


portrait’s velvet gown—here is another well-painted | 
bit of velvet for you, and a bit of sentiment too— | 


a girl taking a thorn out of a boy’s finger. Whata 
mildly determined air she has; she won't let him go, 
though he winces at the pain—just like a man, and 
just like a woman. The old story. She is beginning 
to hurt him even at seven years old.” 

“She ought to hurt him, nor be afraid of hurt- 
ing him, if she can take the thorn away,” said Edna, 
gently. 

“Listen, Will! Now you see what lies before 
you! Bravo! Who wouldn’t rather be a bachelor, 
if all men’s wives are to be ready with needle and 
pen-knife to wound their spouses—of course, entirely 
for their good. Heigho! What say you, Letty ?” 

“T beg your pardon; what were you talking 
about?” replied Letty, whose attention had been 
wholly distracted by a charming bonnet which she 
was most anxious Edna should see and imitate. But 
Edna was absorbed in a picture which she never saw 
after that day, and never even knew whose it was; 
but it fastened itself upon her memory, to be revived, 
even after many years, like invisible colour, which 
some magic touch makes fresh as ever. 

It was called “In another Man’s Garden,” and 
was simply a suburban cottage-door, painted with 


the intense realism then altogether pooh-poohed and | 





despised. ‘Thereat—also modern and real, down to | 
coat, hat, and stick—stood a young man, bidding the | 
cheery morning adieu to his wife and child before | 
going to business,—a happy, intensely happy little | 
group, safely shut inside the rose-trellised walls. | 


While outside, leaning against the gate, was a soli- 


tary figure—a broken-down, dust-stained, shabby | 
man—gazing with mournful yearning into “another | 


man’s garden.” 

Edna looked at her betrothed, then at the picture; 
and her eyes filled with tears. She could not help 
it. 
deep content, did he. 

“ Poor fellow!” said William, as if he were speak- 
ing of a real person. 

“Oh, that’s me!” cried Julius, with a short 


She understood it all so well. So—out of his | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


laugh. “I thought you would recognise the like- | 


ness. The painter is a friend of mine. He asked 
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fection. Do I, Letty?” 
“What, the gentlemanly young man in the 
| garden ?”” 
“No; the blackguard outside. 
character I personated. 


all rags and tatters.” 

“Did you really put on these things? Oh, how 
nasty of you!” said Letty, turning away in great 
disgust. 

The artist laughed again, more bitterly than 
before. “Then if I ever appear as a returned con- 
vict, or a repentant prodigal, it’s of no use my coming 
to you, Letty ?” 

“Julius! how can you talk of things so very 

shocking ? It makes me quite miserable.” 

| Here Letty gave—and Edna caught, startling her 
| into uneasy suspicion—one of those sidelong, down- 
| cast looks, which might well delude a man into that 
mad passion which, for the rest of the afternoon, 
gleamed in every feature of Julius Stedman’s face, 
as he followed her like her shadow, and seemed only 
| to live upon her smile. 

| “Something will surely happen ; and oh, I wonder 


| quiet hour to lay all her anxieties upon the wise, | 
| tender manly heart which was her comfort in all her | 
| troubles now. 


| But as yet there was no chance of a quiet word | 


“ Ah,” sighed she, ‘‘how nice it would be if Dr. 
| Stedman kept his brougham, like so many London 
| doctors—I do so like a carriage!” At which Will 

' laughed, but Julius looked dark and sad for the whole 
| journey. 

It was a recognised rule that the Stedmans should 
| only be received on a Sunday, so the four young 
| people parted at the Misses Kenderdine’s gate, and 
_ Edna and Letty sat down to their late tea, very tired 
| both of them—one a little cross, and the other just 

a little weary-hearted. 
| Edna could bear her own burdens—their own bur- 
| dens, she and William together; but she thought, if 
| an added weight were to come, and such a serious 
anxiety as a love affair or marriage engagement be- 
tween Letty and Julius must inevitably be, however 
it might end, her cares would be heavy indeed ; for 
neither of these two were the sort of people capable 
of bearing their own troubles, to say nothing of 
lightening other people’s. 

As she looked at Letty, so handsome and so help- 
less, and thought of Julius, who had turned from the 
door in one of his sad sullen fits, painful and yet 
pathetic as those of a naughty child, Edna felt her 
courage give way, and her heart sink with that 
strange foreboding of evil which comes sometimes, we 
know not how or why. Without saying a word to 

Letty—it would have been neither delicate nor wise 


| dismay. 








me to sit, and thought I looked the character to per- 


That was the) i 
I got quite used to my | 
battered old hat, and stockingless shoes, and coat | continually together. 
| that will come with deep love—lest something should 
, come between them. Only, to their faith and con- 





| —I wonder what—” thought Edna, very anxiously ; | 
' longing for the next Sunday, when she would have a | 
| news, not ill, were written on his face. 


| ignominiously in an omnibus, to Letty’s unconcealed 








—she pondered over the whole question, till at last, 
utterly bewildered, it settled itself into her one grand 
refuge for all distresses—“‘I will tell it to William 

next Sunday.” And, comforting as this thought was, || 
it brought also a vague longing for the time when || 
their life would be all Sundays, when they would be || 
With it came a fear—the fear 


stancy, nothing could come but death; and that she 
did not fear, for it would only be falling, as David 
wished to fall, into the hands of God—the same 
God who had already made them so happy. 

“Yes, we have been happy—very happy, and I 
am very, very thankful!’’ thought poor Edna, and || 
her serenity returned—the unchangeable peace of || 
those who have the blessedness of being able to re- 
cognise their blessings. 

Tired as she was, she took out her work, and was 
sitting—let us boldly confess it—mending a large 
basketful of stockings, when there came a knock at 
the front-door. 

Letty started up from the sofa. 

“ That’s William’s knock—I know it is. Oh, what 
can have happened !”’ 

“ Nothing to be frightened at,” said William, who || 
was in the room almost as soon as she spoke. Good || 
“T beg your 
pardon. I could not help coming.” He shut the door 
behind him, and then, regardless of her sister’s 
| presence, clasped Edna tight in his arms. “It 


| with William, for the four came home to Kensington | has come at last—come at last, thank God!’’ And, | 


in an ecstasy of joy which betrayed how sharp had 
been the unacknowledged suffering, he kissed again | 
and again his betrothed wife,—then went over and | 
kissed Letty, and bade her wish him joy. 

Presently, when he was sufficiently calm for a | 
consecutive statement to be got out of him, Dr. Sted- 
man told the great news—strangely little it would 
seem to some people, yet to these two was enough to 
uplift them into perfect felicity. 

It was one of those bits of ‘‘ good luck””—he called 
it nothing more, and always protested he had done 
nothing to win it—which occasionally turn the tide 
of a man’s fortune by giving him, at the outset of 
his career, that slight impetus of help without which a 
fair start is nearly impracticable. A great lady, and 
good as great, who had been interested in Dr. Sted- 
man’s incessant labours among the poor, had offered 
him a permanent appointment as physician to a cha- 
ritable institution which she had founded, and prin- 
cipally supported. His salary was to be £300, and, 
by-and-by, £400 a-year—a solid foundation of | 
annual income; while the work could not interfere 
with his practice, but would rather give him op- 
portunities for that continual study of his profes- 
sion which a doctor so much needs, and which, at 
the beginning of his career, he finds so difficult to 
obtain. Thus the lady, a far-sighted and generous | 
woman, in securing his services, benefited both sides, 
and in doing a prudent did also a kindly deed. 

“I wish she.knew all the happiness she has given 
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|}us!” said Edna, trembling and agitated; while 
Letty, as was her wont under all novel and exciting 
circumstances, began to cry. In fact, they all shed 
an honest tear or two, and then they sat down toge- 
ther—Edna close by William, holding Letty’s hand 
on the other side—to try and realise this sudden bliss 
—this unexpected change in all their affairs. 

* Does Julius know?” asked Edna anxiously. 

“ No—the letter came after he had gone out. You 
|| know he almost always does go outof evenings. But 
it will be a brighter home for him to come to when 
you are there—and Letty.” 

William said this in all simplicity, as Edna at once 
perceived ; and his evident unconsciousness of the idea 
which had lately entered her mind shook Edna’s faith 
in her own quickness of perception. If William were 
|| quite at ease concerning his brother, why should she 
|| perplex herself or perplex him by speaking of this 
|| matter of Julius and Letty? So, for the present, she 
|| let it slip by; and when Letty benevolently quitted 
the room and left her alone with her lover, she forgot 

everything, as lovers do. 
|| Forgive them, if so be there is any need of forgive- 
|| ness. Life is so short, so changeful, so full of infinite 
|| chances of grief'and loss, who would grudge to any- 
|| body a little love, a little happiness? These two were 
|| ready to take both the sweet and the bitter, the evil 
|| and the good, believing that both come alike by the 
|| Father’s will. Yet who can wonder that, as they sat 
|| together, knowing they were going to be married— 
|| not exactly “ to-morrow,” as Dr. Stedman had inge- 
|| niously suggested, but within a few weeks—and that, 
,| come weal or woe, they would never more be parted, 
| it was surely pardonable if, for awhile, they forgot 

everybody but themselves. 
“ And you are not afraid to begin life with me—to 
|| be a poor man’s wife? for it will be that, Edna. I 
|| can’t dress you any better than this””—touching ten- 
|| derly her grey merino gown; “and the carriage 
|| Letty wants, it may be years before I can give it 
|| you, if ever. Oh, my love,amI harming you? In 
|| marrying you now, at once, while I have still only 
'| just enough for us to live upon, am I doing you any 
i| Wrong!” she cried, as she clung round his neck 
|| for a minute, and then drew back, looking at him 
with the brightest face—the most radiant, and yet 
half-indignant eyes. “ Wrong !—you are showing me 
the utmost love, and paying me the chiefest honour 
| that a man can givetoawoman. You are taking me 
at your life’s beginning that we may begin it together. 
That is the right thing. Don’t be afraid, William. 
|| I'll help you—I know I can, for I am not a coward, 


|; and I have you. Oh! if men were more like you, | 


' had your courage, your faith, there would not be so 
_ many broken-hearted women in the world.” 











* And there would not be so many bad, ruined 
men, I think, if women were more like my Edna.” 

So talked these two—foolishly, no doubt, and 
with a vicarious self-laudation which is very much the 
habit of lovers. And yet there was truth at the bottom 
of it; a truth which, day by day, as she and Letty 
busied themselves every spare hour in those innocent 
wedding preparations which every honest heart, either 
of friend or stranger, cannot help taking pleasure in, 
forced itself deeper and deeper upon Edna’s heart. 
No worldly show was there—no hiding with splendid | 


| outside formalities the hollowness within: she was | 


going to be as William said—a poor man’s wife; 
and expensive clothes, and extravagant outlay of any 
sort, would be merely ridiculous; but Edna prepared | 
herself for her great change with all the happy- 
heartedness that a bride should have, a bride who 
knows that down to the lowest depth of her soul, is 
not a feeling that need be hidden, not a thought 
that God, and her husband, may not see. 

One little thing made her sorry. Julius did not 
come to see her, indeed he had taken himself off on 
an artistic tour in Wales, to be “out of the way,” 
he alleged; but he wrote, after a few days’ delay, 
an affectionate congratulatory letter, and asked her 
to seek out for him bachelor lodgings, as close as 
possible to their own house, where he meant to be 
exceedingly jolly, and inflict himself upon them 
several times a week. And he sent her as a wedding 
present a lovely portrait of Letty, composed out of 
the many studies he had made of her face, which he 
said briefly “he knew by heart.” At which remark 
Letty blushed a little, and pouted a little, saying 
it was “impertinent;’’ but was exceedingly gratified 
to look at her own exquisite portrait, and hear every- 
body admire it and say how very like it was. 

So fled the time, long and yet how short; dwin- 
dling first into weeks and then into days, until the 
last breaking-up day came, and the two young school- 
mistresses, not without a few sincere tears, sent away 
their little pupils for ever. After that, there was 
only one more Sunday left for the Stedmans to come to 
tea in the old way, which for nearly a year had gone 
on now, and brought with it so much of peace and 
pleasure. No more now of those “courting days,” 
which are said by some to be the happiest, by others 
the most miserable of their lives. Probably, the real 
truth lies between both these facts, and that the 
happiness or misery is according as the lovers create it 
for themselves. Life is not all joy, neither God nor 
man can make it so; but it may be made all love. 
And love, that infinite and endless blessing, had 
been held out from heaven to these two, Edna and 
William ; they had had eyes to see it, strength to 
grasp it, faith to cling to it. They had cause to be 
glad and thankful, and so they were. 
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RECENT SPECULATIONS ON PRIMEVAL MAN. 
| By tHe DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
| No. II.—THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


In passing from the subject of Man’s Origin, to 
|| the subject of his Antiquity, we pass from almost total 
|| darkness to a question which is comparatively acces- 
|| sible to reason and open to research. Evidence bear- 
|| ing upon this question may be gathered along several 
'| different walks of science, and these are all found 
tending in one direction, and pointing to one gene- 
| ral result. First comes the evidence of History, 
| embracing under that name all literature, whether it 
| professes to record events, or does no more than allude 
| to them in poetry and song. Then comes Archzo- 
|| logy, the evidence of Human Monuments, belong- 
'|ing to times or races, whose voice, though not 
| silenced, has become inarticulate to us. Piecing on 
|| to this evidence, comes that which Geology has re- 
\| cently afforded from human remains associated with 
| the latest physical changes on the surface and in 
the climates of the globe. Then comes the evidence 
|| of Language, founded on the facts of Human Speech, 
|| and the laws which regulate its development and 
growth. And lastly, there is the evidence afforded 
|| by the existing physical structure, and the existing 
geographical distribution of the various Races of 
|Mankind. According as we may have made one or 
|| other of these great branches of inquiry our fa- 
|| vourite pursuit, we may be disposed to place a dif- 
|| ferent estimate on their comparative value. But 
perhaps we shall not go far wrong if we arrange 
them in the order here given, as the order in which 
they stand relatively to the directness and certainty 
'| of the testimony they afford. 

One distinction, however, it is important to bear in 
mind. Chronology is of two kinds, first, Time measur- 
|| able by years, and secondly, Time measurable only by 
|| an ascertained order or succession of events. The one 
|| may be called Time-absolute, the other Time-rela- 
|| tive. Now, among all the sciences which afford us 
| evidence on the Antiquity of Man, one, and one 
| only, gives us any knowledge of Time-absolute, and 
|| that is History. From all the others we can gather 
only the less definite information of Time-relative. 
|| They can tell us of nothing more than of the order 
| in which certain events took place. But of the 
‘length of interval between those events, neither 

Archeology, nor Geology, nor Ethnology can tell 
| us anything. Even History, that is, the records of 
| Written Documents, carries us back to times of 

which no contemporary account remains, and the 
(distance of which in years from any known epoch 
is, and must be, a matter of conjecture. No 
| other history than the Hebrew History professes 
| even to go back to the Creation of Man, or to 
| give any account of the events which connect exist- 

ing generations with the first Progenitor of their 
Race. And of that History, the sole object appears 
to be, to give in outline the order of such transac- 








| tions as had a special bearing on Religious Truth, 
and on the course of Spiritual Belief. The intima- 
tions given in the earlier chapters of the Book of 
Genesis on all matters of purely secular interest, 
are incidental only and exceedingly obscure. And 
yet it is not a total silence. Enough is said to indi- 
cate how much there lay beyond and outside of the 
narrative which is given. The dividing of the 
Tribes of the Gentiles among the descendants of 
Japheth,* conveys the idea of movements and ope- 
rations which probably occupied long intervals of 
time, and many generations of men. The same 
impression must arise from the condensed ab- 
stract given of the origin and growth of commu- 
nities capable of building such cities as Resen and 
Calah and Nineveh are described to be.t In the 
genealogy of the family of Shem, we have a list of 
names, which are names and nothing more to us. 
It is a genealogy which neither does, nor professes 
| to do, more than to trace the order of succession 

among a few families only out of the millions then 
| already existing in the world. Nothing but this 

order of succession is given, nor is it at all certain 
that this order is consecutive or complete. Nothing 

is told us of all that lay behind that curtain of thick 

darkness, in front of which these names are made to 

pass. And yet there are, as it were, momentary lift- 
, ings, through which we have glimpses of great 
| movements which were going on, and had long been 

going on, beyond. No shapes are distinctly seen. 
| Even the direction of those movements can be only 
guessed. But voices are heard which are as the 
voices of many nations. The very first among the 
descendants of Noah whose individuality and per- 
| sonality is clear to us,—the very first whose doings 
| can be brought into relation with events otherwise 
| known or recognisable in the History of Man,—is 
introduced in a manner which reveals the fact that 
different races of the human family had then already 
been long established and widely spread. The memo- 
rable and mysterious journey which brought Terah 
into Haran on his way to Canaan,{ was a journey 
beginning in that ancient home, Ur, already known as 
“ of the Chaldees.”’ And when the great figure of his 
son Abraham appears upon the scene, we find ourselves 
already in the presence of the Monarchy of Egypt, 
and of the advanced civilisation of the Pharaohs. 
In the same narrative, we find ourselves on another 
side in contact also with one of those great military 
Kingdoms of the East which in succession occupy so 
large a space in the history of the ancient world. 
Chedorlaomer, with his tributary Princes, was then 
therulerof nations capable of waging wars of conquest 





| 
| 





* Gen. x. 4, 5. + Gen. x. 11,12. 





¢ Gen. xi. 31. 
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at vast distances from the seat of their government, 
and the centre of their power. We see in him there- 
fore the Sovereign of a long-established and powerful 
race. And yet these migrations and wars of Abraham 
stand, if not at the very beginning of History, at 
least at the very beginning of Historical Chronology. 
They mark the very earliest date in the history of 
Man, on which, within moderate limits of discre- 
pancy, all chronologists are agreed. That date may 
be fixed at 2000 8.c. This is the boundary, in looking 
| backwards, of Time-absolute. All beyond, is Time- 
relative. We have, indeed, other evidence of an 
historical character to show that the Monarchy of 
Egypt had 





| the face. ‘The existence in the days of Abraham of 


computations of time are based. And yet it is more 
than questionable whether it is possible to reconcile 
the known order of events with even this larger | 
estimate of the number of years. It is true that 
according to this larger estimate, the Flood would be | 
carried back about four and a half centuries beyond 
the beginning of the Pharaohs. But is this enough ? 
The founding of a Monarchy is not the beginning || 
of arace. The people amongst whom such Monar- || 
chies arose must have grown and gathered during | 
many generations. Nor is it in regard to the peo- 
pling of Egypt alone that this difficulty meets us in 





such an orga- 





been founded 
long before the 
time of Abra- 
| ham. But how 
long, is a ques- 
| tion on which 
| there is the 
widest discre- 
| pancy of opi- 
nion. Themost 
moderate com- 
putation, how- 
ever, carries 
the foundation 
of that Mo- 
narchy as far 
back as 700 
years before 
| the visit of the 

Hebrew Pa- 
| triarch. Some 
of the best Ger- 
man_ scholars 
hold that there 
is evidence of 
a much longer 
chronology. 
But seven cen- 
turies before 
Abraham is 
the estimate of 
Mr. R. Stuart 
Poole, of the 
British Museum, who is one of the very highest 
authorities, and certainly the most cautious, upon 
questions of Egyptian chronology. This places the 

beginning of the Pharaohs in the twenty-eighth cen- 
| tury B.c. But ‘according to Usher’s interpretation 
of the Hebrew Pentateuch, the twenty-eighth century 
B.c. would be some 400 years before the Flood. 
On the other hand, a difference of 800 years is 
allowed by the chronology which is founded on the 
Septuagint Version of the Scriptures. But the fact 
of this difference tells in two ways. A margin of 
variation amounting to eight centuries between two 
versions of the same document, is a variation so 
enormous, that it seems to cast complete doubt on 
the whole system of interpretation on which such 











nized govern- 
ment as that 
of Chedorlao- | 
mer, shows | 
that 2000 years | 
B.c. there 
flourished in 
Elam, beyond 
Mesopotamia, 
a nation which 
even now 
would be 
ranked among 
“the Great 
Powers.” And 
if nations so 
great had thus 
arisen altoge- 
ther unnoticed 
in the Hebrew 
narrative — if 
we are left to 
gather as best 
we may from 
other sources, 
all our know- 
ledge of their 
origin and 
growth, how 
much more is 
this true of far | 
distant lands 
over which the 
advancing tide of*human population had rolled, 
or was then rolling its mysterious wave? If the | 
most ancient and the most sacred literature in the 
world tells us so little of the early history of the 
men who lived and flourished on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, or the Nile, what informa- 
tion can we expect to find in it respecting those who 
were probably already settled on the Indus and the 
Ganges, or were spreading along the banks of the 
Brahmaputra and of the Yellow River? What of 
those tribes who were following the Volga and the 
Oxus, or the Danube and the Rhine? What of that 
vast Continent whose secrets are being revealed at 
last only in our own day—the Continent of Africa? 
When and how did that Negro Race begin which is 
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both one of the most ancient and one of the most 
strongly marked among the varieties of Man? And 
what again can we learn from Genesis of the peo- 
pling of the New World? ‘When did Man first 
come upon the inland seas of America, and follow 
the great rivers which fall into the Gulf of Mexico ? 

It is not possible to suppose that some 450 years 
before the foundation of the Egyptian Monarchy is a 
period long enough to account. even for the few facts 
which are implied in the Mosaic narrative itself re- 
specting the dispersion and geographical distribution 
of Mankind. And to those facts must be added others 
resting on evidence which is still historical. There 
is another civilisation which appears to have been 
| almost as ancient as that of Egypt, and which has 
been far more enduring. The authentic records of 


the Chinese Empire are said to begin in the twenty- 
fourth century s.c.—that is, more than 300 years 
before the time of Abraham.* They begin, too, appa- 
rently with a Kingdom already established, with a 


capital city, and with a settled government. Yet 
this civilisation first appears at the farthest extremity 
of Asia, separated by many thousands of miles, and 
by some of the most impassable regions of the world, 
from the cradle of the Human Race, and from the 
country where Noah and his family were saved. 
Such facts seem to point to one or other of two con- 
clusions—either that the Flood must have happened 
at a period in the history of Man vastly earlier thanany 
that has been usually supposed, or else that the Flood 
destroyed only a small portion of the Human Family. 
That the Deluge affected only a small portion of the 
globe which is now habitable is almost certain. But 
this is quite a different thing from supposing that 
the Flood affected only a small portion of the world 
which was then inhabited. The wide, if not the 
universal prevalence of a tradition among heathen 
nations preserving the memory of some such great 
catastrophe, has always been considered to indicate 
recollection carried by descent from the surviving 
few. And this tradition seems to be curiously strong 
and definite among tribes which are now separated 
by half the circumference of the globe from the 
region affected by the Flood. At all events this is 
clear, that the difficulty of reconciling the narrative 
of Genesis with an indefinitely older date is a very 
small difficulty indeed, as compared with the diffi- 
culty of reconciling it with a very limited destruction 
of the Human Race. The evidence for a higher 
antiquity of Man is derived from countries in com- 
paratively close proximity with those which, under 
any possible supposition as to the area of a Deluge, 
must have been then submerged. On the other 
hand, we have seen how utterly uncertain and: how 
enormously different are the chronologies which 
profess to be founded on the Pentateuch. They all 
involve suppositions as to the principle of interpreta- 
tion, and as to the import'of words descriptive of 
descent, which are in the highest degree doubtful, 


and which it is evident cannot be applied consistently 


throughout, Thus when we read* of Canaan, the 
grandson of Neah, that he “ begat Sidon, his first- 
born, and Heth,”’ we seem to have the names of indi- 
vidual men; but, when it is immediately added that 


he also “begat the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and | 
the Girgasite, and the Hivite, and the Arkite, and | 


the Sinite,” &c., &c., it is clear that we are dealing 
not with single generations, but with a condensed 
abstract of the origin and growth of Tribes. 


the lapse of time. The chronology of secular changes 


can only be gathered from the general character of 


No || 
definite information is given in such abstracts as to || 


the events described. And that general character is 


such as fully to corroborate the evidence we have | 


from other sources—that long before the Call of 
Abraham, that is to say, long before the twentieth 
century B.c., the Human Race had been increasing 
and multiplying on the earth from such ancient days 


that in many regions, far removed from the centre || 


of their dispersion, great nations had arisen, power- 
ful and civilised governments had been established. 

So far, then, we have the light of History shining 
with comparative clearness over a period of 2,000 
years before the Christian era. Beyond that we have 
a twilight tract of time which may be roughly est:- 
mated at 700 years—a period of time lying in the 
dawn of History, at the very beginning of which 
we can dimly see that there were already kings and 
princes on the earth. But this is the outer margin 
of Time-absolute. No farther, with even an ap- 
proximation to the truth, can we measure the order 
of events by the lapse of years. 

But there is a point at which the evidence of 
Archeology begins before the evidence of History 
has closed. There is a border-land where both kinds 
of evidence are found together, or rather, where 
some testimony exists of which it is difficult to say 
whether it is the testimony of written documents or 
of the inarticulate monuments of Man. It was the 
habit of one of the most ancient nations in the world to 


record all events in the form of pictorial representa- | 


tion. Their domestic habits, their foreign wars, their 
religious beliefs, are thus all presented to the eye. 
And one of the questions on which this testimony 
bears is a question of paramount. importance in deter- 
mining the antiquity of the Human Family. That 
question is not the rise of Kingdoms, but the origin of 
Races. The varieties of Man area great mystery. The 
amount of physical differences which these varieties 
involve may be indeed, and often are, much exagger- 
ated. Yet, these differences are distinct, and we are 


naturally impelled toask when and how did they begin? | 
These are two separate questions; but the one bears 


upon the other. The question When stands before the 


question How. The fundamental problem to be solved | 


is this: Can such varieties have descended from & 
single stock? And if they can, then must not a vast 
and indefinite lapse of time have been occupied in the 
gradual development of divergent types? On this 
question we have no datum on which to reason, unless 





* “The Chinese ;” G. T. “I. Meadows, p. 34. 





* Gen. x. 15, 18, 
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} we can ascertain how far back in Time-absolute these 


\| divergencies had already become established. Now, 
| this is the datum which Egypt givesus. In one of 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































| 
vs | | the most perfect of the paintings which have been pre- 
d | | served to us, a great Egyptian monarch is symboli- 
id || cally represented as ruling with the power of life 
S|) and death over subject races: and these are depicted 
ed with accurate and characteristic likeness. OConspicu- 
ne ous in this group is one figure, painted to the life both 
to || in form and colour, which proves that the race which 
pee il departs most widely from the European type, had then 
of | | acquired exactly the same characters which mark it 
aot in the present day. The Negro kneels at the feet of 
wrt | Sethos I., in the same attitude of bondageand submis- 
of | sion which typifies only too faithfully the enduring 
eth \\ servitude of his race. The blackness of colour, the 
Ing || | woolliness of hair, the flatness of nose, the projection 
ays || | of the lips, which are so familiar to us;—all these had 
wl been fully established and developed thus early in 
rie the known history of the werld, And this ‘was about 
re 1,400 years before the Christian era—that is to 
—— | say, more than 3,200 yearsago. Lam informed by 
ane Professor Lepsius (through the kindness of Mr. 
oat’ Poole) that there are some still earlier representa- 
th | tions of the Negro—referable to the “Twelfth Dy- 
r * nasty,” or to about 1900 B.c. In these it is curious 
om a that the Negro colour is strongly marked, but not 
‘ ar , the Negro feature. This, however, may be due to 
argi || the unskilfulmess of early art, or to the fact, too 
sa pat | often forgotten, that some African tribes have not 
a the low flat nose or the projecting lips. Nor is this 
_ of the whole evidence afforded by the Egyptian pic- 
Fistory tures. At periods not much later in the history we 
kinds have elaborate representations of battles with Negro 
wan | nations,—representations which go far to show that 
to say! | the race was then .more able to maintain’ a’ contest 
asia a with other races than it has ever been in recent 
ete the times. And of this a further proof is to be found in 
vorld to | the fact, that ata period at least:2000 years B.c.— 
resenta- that is, about the time of Abraham—mention is made 
in, thal in hieroglyphic writings of Black or Negro troops 
a eye.|| || being raised by an Egyptian king, to assist him in 
stimony|| || the prosecution of a great war.* 
4 detem || Since, then, the Negro race was already in the days 
That | | of Abraham just what it is now, what is the time we 
ert f | || must allow for the development of this variety of 
tg” | Man, supposing it to have descended fr 
- The , Supposing i ave descen om a common 
a os | stock? We have absolutely no measurement of 
nal *) || time by which to estimate the growth of such 
|| Varieties. We know that changes of climate and of 
id we are || | food d - alanis 
ey begin? | © produce upon Mankind some modifications of 
xd baal | || colour, and of features. But we know also that 
ete the | | Such changes are extremely slow. Colour is in all 
‘be solved | | the lower animals one of the least constant—that is 
ed from & | to say, one of the most variable of external charac- 
not a vast | im ters; and under circumstances of domestication 
vied in the | J, changes of colour are sometimes sudden, and are 
On this 


















.t Drawings by the’ skilful hands of Mr. Bonomi are 
— on pp.-280, 281, in illustration of the facts stated 
the text. They are taken from an Egyptian temple 
at Beyt-el-Wiilee, in Nubia, of the reign oe Rameses II., 
son and successor of Sethos II. 





























connected with causes altogether unknown. But 
‘we have no evidence to show that human colour is 
liable to changes of a like kind. On the contrary, 
all experience seems to point to the conclusion that 
varieties of complexion can only be established very 
gradually, and we have no absolute proof that a | 
change from white to negro blackness is possible at 
all. A very able and ingenious writer, whose work || 
is unfortunately anonymous, but whose opinions are || 
endorsed by the high authority of Mr. Poole,* has | 
assumed that this change is not within the compass 
of any natural causes, and cannot beaccounted for by 
any lapseof time. On this as well ason other grounds || 
he adopts the theory that Adam was the progenitor || 
of the white races only ; and that before the creation of | 
Adam, the Black Race had been established in the 
Continent of Africa. He maintains‘ that in the || 
Mosaic narrative, contrary to the usual interpreta- || 
| 


tion, there are clear indications of the existence of || 
pre-Adamite races. ‘This theory undoubtedly ex- 
plains one passage in Genesis, which seems other- 
wise wholly unintelligible, namely, that in which 
mention is made of unions between the “Sons of | 
God” and the daughters of men. Our author affirms || 
that for the “Sons of God”’ we ought to substitute || 
as the true meaning ‘in the original, “the servants 
of the gods,” or in other words the idolatrous races 
of the ‘world. Jn like manner the daughters of | 
men ‘should be translated, “the daughters of the | 
Adamite.” ‘The passage would thus refer to inter- 
marriages between the children of Adam and the | 
pre-existing idolatrous nations of the world. It is 
true also that this theory would remove or diminish || 
some other difficulties attending the received interpre- || 
tation. But on the other hand the Unity of Mankind || 
is'so deeply interwoven with the fundamental doc- || 
trines of Christianity, as hitherto universally under- || 
stood, that the new difficulties raised are far greater 
than those which would be thus*removed. ‘No 
doubt it may be said that the Unity of Mankind | 
as a species, does not necessarily depend upon de- | 
scent’ from a single pair; and it is true that this || 
Unity is a matter of fact which cannot under any || 
hypothesis be denied; because we know that the \| 
| 











| 
barrier of ‘Hybrid barrenness which nature sets | 
against the mixture of different species, does not || 
impede the amalgamation of even the most diverse | 
varieties of Man. It is therefore certain that in this | 
sense, which involves the full possession of a com- | 
mon nature, “ God has made of one blood all nations 

to dwell in all the face of the earth.” It is of course 

conceivable that this full community of nature may , 
have been given by the Creator to two or more 
original pairs. But all the evidence of science tends 
to the conclusion that each well-marked species has 
spread from some one centre of creation, and pre- | 
sumably from a single pair. Thereisno clashing be- | 
tween this evidence and the testimony of Revelation || 
as that testimony has hitherto been interpreted. | 
Strongly marked as the varieties of Man now are, | 


* “ Genesis of the Earth and of Man.” | 
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the variation is strongest in respect to colour, | 

which in all organisms is notoriously the mest | 
| liable to modification and to change. And in this | 
, feature of colour it is remarkable that we have | 
| every possible variety of tint from the fairest to the 
blackest races, so that the one extreme passes into the 
| other by small and insensible gradations. As regards 
structure, the differences between different varieties 
of Man are comparatively trifling, and it may safely 
be affirmed that all the efforts of anatomists and 
physiologists who have been most determined to 
magnify every point of variation, have utterly failed 
to render it impossible or improbable that all men 
have had a common ancestor. But in exact propor- 
tion as we hold to this conclusion as the only satis- 
factory explanation of the Unity of Man, must we 
be prepared to accept the high probability, if not 
the certainty, of the very great antiquity of the Race. 

Next comes the science of Language, of which | 
those who have made it a special study affirm that | 
it affords the most conclusive evidence of all that the 
articulate voice of Man has been sounding in the 
world during vast though indefinite periods of time. 
“The evidence of language,” says Professor Max 
Miiller, “is irrefragable, and it is the only evidence 
worth listening to with regard to ante-historical 
periods.” And what does this evidence go to prove? 
Let us take one example. “There was a time,” 
says the same author, “when the ancestors of the 
Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks and 
Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were living to- 
gether beneath the same roof—separate from the 








Time-absolute, no man can answer. Only we know 
that before the time of Abraham the languages of 
those great leading stocks must have been nearly : 
as far apart as they arenow. Professor Max Miiller | 
is of «pinion that to the Hymns of the Vedas a later 
date cannot be assigned than 1200 n.c. Homer and 
Hesiod are in all probability referable to a date not 





ancestors of the Semitic (Hebrew) and Turanian 
races.’* The principle on which the evidence of 
language is interpreted is very simple. The sounds 
or words by which men designate things are for the 
most part arbitrary, and therefore conventional. The 
sign and the thing signified have no natural or neces- 
|| Sary connection. The names of a very few animals 
may be imitations of their voice. No argument, for 
example, could be founded on the word Cuckoo being 
used by the most diverse tribes to designate a bird 
which sounds these two syllables inits cry. But such 
cases are very rare even in the names of beasts. 
Wherever the same thing is denoted by the same word, 
and where there is no natural connection between 
them, there must have been once a common under- 
standing amongst men who dwelt together, as to 
the meaning of that sound. And when this com- 
mon understanding is found to affect the primary 
relationships of life, and the animals domesticated 
in primeval times, the evidence of ancient consan- 
guinity iscomplete. In this case “ the terms for God, 
for house, for father, mother, son, daughter, for dog 
and cow, for heart, and tears, for axe and tree, 
identical in all the Indo-Germanic words, are like 
the watchwords of soldiers.” But when was it 
that the fathers of nations now so far apart as 
Germans and Hindus were living together under 
one roof? This is a question which, in the terms of 
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* “Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. i. pp. 63, 64. 











| 
very different. Both Greek and Sanskrit were then 
perfectly developed. Those who have studied the 
growth of languages, and the mysterious laws by |! 
which that growth are regulated, are lost in conjec- 
ture as to the lapse of time which may probably ( 
have been required to account for the wonderful ‘ 
creations of Human Speech. t 
Next comes the evidence of Geology, which only in | 
very recent years has been found to speak with any | e 
distinctness upon the question of Man’s Antiquity. 8 
| Not that there is any change in the general bearing of | t 
that evidence as it stood before. Thereis none what- | T 
ever. The evidence of Geology has always been that | a 
among all the creatures which have in succession | r 
been formed to live upon this earth, and to enjoy it, 2s 
Man is the latest born. This great fact is still the ie 
fundamental truth in the History of Creation: that || 1 
history, as Geology has revealed it, has been a history in 
of successive Creations, and of successive Destruc- - 
tions,—Old Forms of Life perishing, and New Forms hi 
appearing, so that the whole face of nature has been | fe 
many times renewed. But until very lately it was | gl 
supposed that these vast cycles of change had been | co 
finally completed before Man appeared. And as | we 
regards fresh creations this supposition is still sup- | @ 
ported by the testimony of science. So far as we we 
| yet know, no New Form of Life has been created since | the 
' the Highest Form was made. But it now appears that the 
since that event many Old Forms have died. The the 
Cycles of Creation had closed, but not the Cycles ot the 
Destruction. Of itself, it might be supposed that this | sas 
| fact has little bearing upon the question of Time. | out 
The extinction of some noxious animals in particular | a 
parts of the globe, as for example in our own country, | 1 
has taken place within the period of history, and | Teg 
some few species of wingless birds, as the Dodo and | all 
the Great Auk, have been destroyed in very recent | Ist, 
times. But these have been extinctions effected | whe 
through the agency of Man. What is now proved | ext 
is that a whole group or fauna of great quadrupeds | that 
| have utterly perished since Man appeared. And the mp 
causes of this destruction seem to have been of the that 
same kind as the causes which in all former ages had whe 
produced similar results, viz., great changes in the cold 
climates of the globe, and great movements affecting , Se0l 
the configuration of its surface. In these last cir- this, 
cumstances lies the real stress of the evidence derived | wher 
from the new discoveries. It is conceivable that tude 
old kinds of Elephant and Rhinoceros may have fm Pt 
roamed over Northern Europe when its surface and Vere 
its climate were the same as they noware. It is less 1 _ 
probable that the small streams which now exist in 7 Ths 
England should have harboured herds of Hippo) wn t 
potami. But the position in which the remains of r 
these great animals are found indicate that since | ti 
__ =e —- 
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| they flourished there have been considerable changes 
in physical geography. It indicates, too, that a 
|| great change of climate has accompanied certain 
| changes in the configuration of land and sea. I 
know no better example of the evidence to this effect 
than one which is very easily accessible in our own 
country. We have only to go down to the plea- 
sant shores of Devon, and to one of the pleasantest 
spots upon those shores—the south-western Pro- 
montory of Torbay. Overhanging the little harbour 
of Brixham, where two hundred years ago William 
of Orange landed, there is a steep Limestone Hill, 
at the foot and on the face of which the houses of 
| the town are built. Close to the summit, a few 
| years ago a cavernous hollow was discovered. It 
extends a considerable distance through the lime- 
stone rocks, and no one who goes through it can fail 
| tosee that it has once been the bed of a stream. 
The smooth surfaces worn by the long action of 
running water are perfectly preserved, and the 
rounded pebbles which were found in the bed of this 
ancient stream are additional evidences of the fact. 
| Now let any one stand at the entrance, or at the 
exit of this cavern and cast his eye on the surround- 
| ing landscape. Whenee can this stream have flowed, 
| and whither? The Hill is now separated from all 
higher ground by valleys which are at least sixty 
feet below the level of the cave. It is evident at a 
glance that the whole physical geography of the 
country must have been different, when running 
water channelled this limestone hill. Yet in this 
cave the works of Man, flint arrow-heads and knives, 
were found, along with the bones of the Elephant, 
the Rhinoceros, of the Bear, the Hyena, and of 
the Rein-deer. As regards one of these animals, 
the whole leg was found together, showing that 
the bones had been covered with flesh when they 
were carried by the stream. This is only one case 
out of very many which have now been discovered 
in various parts of Europe. 

It is impossible here to go farther into detail as 
regards this kind of evidence. Suffice it to say, that 
all the facts tend to these three general conclusions : 
Ist, that Man appeared in Northern Europe at a time 
when it was covered with great quadrupedsnow wholly 
extinct; 2nd, that the surface of the Earth has since 
that period been subjected to modifications, which 
imply great changes in physical geography; and 3rd, 
that the period when those animals flourished, and 
when Man co-existed with them, was one when a 
colder climate prevailed. Now no one conclusion of 

_Seological science is more firmly established than 
this, that there was a time, comparatively very recent, 
When an Aretic climate prevailed far down into lati- 
tudes which are now temperate; and when a great 
part of Northern Europe and of our own islands 
| Were submerged under a Glacial Sea. This sea was 
ploughed by floating icebergs, which as they melted 
dropped their rocks and boulders upon the bottom. 
That bottom has since been raised again into dry 
land, and these boulders now interrupt the drainer in 


moors. Many concurring indications go far to prove 
that it was when this Glacial Period had nearly 
passed away, when a milder climate was beginning to 
prevail over the land which we now know, that Man 
also began to find his way into Northern Europe. 
There he sought his living among herds of animals, 
of which the greater number are now extinct, and 
a few remain only in those regions which are still 
Arctic. This is the order of events as we can read 
it with tolerable certainty in the language of Time- 
relative. But we have little means of knowing 
what relation this order of events bears to Time- 
absolute. It is still disputed among Geologists how 
far the causes of geological change were once more 
intense in their action than they are now. It is 
quite certain that during the passing away of a 
glacial climate, the cutting power of rivers must 
have been intensified by the increasing rapidity with 
which ice and snows were melted. There are also 
facts connected with the position in which remains 
of the extinct animals are often found, which cannot, 
in my opinion, be explained, except by violent and 
sudden action since or during the period of their 
entombment. Great caves, packed closely from floor 
to roof with the bones of the Hippopotamus and 
Rhinoceros ; other caves, equally full of the bones of 
extinct Oxen, are proofs of some diluvial action of 
which Man has had no experience in historic times. 
But, even allowing for the greater activity of geolo- 
gical causes, the time required for such changes of 
climate has in all probability been very great, 
when we consider that many of these evidences of 
Geology apply to the New World as well as to the 
Old, we cannot fail to see that the proofs of a very 
high antiquity for the Human Race are proofs of a 
cumulative character, gathered along sevtral diffe- 


general result. 


cannot be expressed in years. Of the evidence from 
the dispersion of the Human Race, it may be fairly 
said that we do not know how rapidly Man may 
have spread when the beasts of the chase were yet 
unacquainted with his destructive powers, when they 
probably swarmed in innumerable herds, and when 
from their tameness they must have fallen an easy 
prey. Of the evidence from Language it may 
again be said that we do not know how rapidly the 
forms of human speech may have ‘altered among 
tribes wandering and unsettled, rapidly changing 
place, and as rapidly accommodating themselves to 
new scenes and new necessities. In like manner 
of the evidence from Geology it may be said that 


more active than they have been in _ historic 
times. All these are pleas in mitigation of extreme 
demands in point of time, and they are pleas which 
may be fairly urged. But when all due allowance 
has been made for the considerations to which they 





oe fields, and strew the surface of our wildest 


point, there remains a weight and concurrence of 


And’ 


rent paths of investigation, and all tending to one | 
| 


That result, however, is necessarily indefinite, and 


we do not know how rapidly changes of climate | 
may have been effected if the agencies which de- 
termine the distribution of Sea and Land were | 
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! 
| authority in favour of a long chronology which 
| grows and increases in the minds of all who have 
| studied each one of the separate branches of inquiry. 
‘| For my own part I see no reason to be jealous of 
| the conclusions. of science in this. matter. The 
| question is, after all, a small one. It is a question 
| ofa few thousand years more or less; and thousands 
| of years are as less than seconds, in the Creative 
| Days. The estimates.of Time which have been given 
| us by Geology have been compared with the esti- 
| mates of Space given us by Astronomy. But,there 
is. an important difference. There is no visible limit 
'| to Astronomical Space. The apparent magnitude of 
| the largest.of the. Heavenly Bodies shows that 
|| millions of miles are quantities inappreciable even 
| to our eyes, and that worlds are scattered like dust 
|| through illimitable depths. But it is not so with 
| Geological Time. Its periods are indeed very long, 
|| but the beginning of them can be.seen. It is nota 
|| boundless ocean, it isonly a very broad sea. On the 
|| other side of it there rise the mountains of a Lifeless 
‘| Land. Suecessive creations mark the distance be- 
| tween us and them, and although we cannot say 
'| what that distance is, we can say that it is a finite 
| distance—that beyond a boundary which we can see 
| the world was not a world such as we now liye in, 
| but a world comparatively “without form and 
| void.” The. question of Man’s Antiquity involves 

no attempt. to measure the breadth of this. great 
'| space, but only the breadth of a little bay or 
'| eneek, close to the. shores on which we are now 
|| standing. Se this breadth greater or, smaller. by 





one, two, or three, or four, or five, or ten thousand 
years, its relative place in the great Tracts of 
Creative Time undergoes no change whatever: 
Man is. the latest work. Recent: discoveries have 
thrown no doubt on this, but; on the contrary, 
-have all tended to confirm it. I know of no one 
moral or religious: truth which depends on a short 
estimate of Man’s antiquity. On the contrary, a 
high estimate of that antiquity is of great: value in 
its bearing upon another question much more im- | 
portant than the question of time can ever be—viz., 
the question of the Unity of the Human Race. We 
must indeed be very cautious in identifying the 
interests of Religion with any interpretation (how- 
ever certain we may have hitherto assumed it. to 
be) of the language of Seripture upon subjects 
which are accessible to scientific research. We 
know from past experience how foolish and how 
futile it isto doso. But unquestionably the Unity 
of the Human Raee, in respect to origin, is not 
easily separated from some principles: which are of 
high value in our understanding both of moral duty 
and of religious truth. And precisely in proportion 
as we value our: belief in that Unity ought we to 
be ready and willing to accept any evidence on the 
question of Man’s Antiquity. The older the Human 
Family can, be proved to be, the more possible and 
probable. it is.that it has descended from a single 
pair. My own firm belief is that all scientific evi- 
dence is-in favour of this conclusion; and I regard 
all new proofs of the Antiquity of Man as tending to 
establish it on a firmer. basis. 


| 








A WEEK ON THE NORTH COAST OF CORNWALL. 


By tHz DEAN: OF CANTERBURY. 
(Continued from p. 226.) 
Tue sea and sky—what glories are there not in | varying cloud, and its bands of colouring mist! Very 
| both? Search the level horizonline—that dark com- | very seldom is the sea-line perfectly clear, without a 
pound blue—telling of vast spaces summed up in one cloud. It is curious to think how it is that in fine 


| ‘ 
|| —how rich, how sharp, how full, is that gradually- , clear days, when there is not a speck of vapour over- 
|| deepening belt of distant colour! 


Then, as the eye | head, there should evermore be those ranges of cloud- 
|| ranges nearer, the synthesis of tints becomes analysed | mountains round the horizon. Go where you will, 
| and spread. See where first that rich matronly green 


it is the same. If you were under those. very clouds, 
|| draws its line, then the blue, but brighter, then a 


I suppose it would there be as it is here, cloudless 

streak of the darkest purple, then a vivid flash of 
emerald, then, as we come nearer and nearer, a blend- 
ing and yet a separating of all these, tint upon tint, 
glory upon glory, till the crisp flecks of white are 
seen to dance and play ; and then the solemn march 
of the waves begins, line after line, in gorgeous pro- 
cession to the shore. Of these, much more by and by. 
But the sky—how shall we describe its magni- 
ficence? Very great again is the advantage of a 
northern coast in this respect. All day the sky is 
visible, and the glories of the sun upon the banks of 
cloud may be contemplated. There is no dazzle, no 
, painful oppression of the eye with the glare above 
| and the track of fire on the water below. And what a 
study is that horizon, with its banks or lines of ever- 





in the zenith, with the fleecy banks lying ina further 
horizon still, They must be only the.shapes which. | 
our canopy of vapour, invisible to us who look 
up through it, assumes when. seen condensed into 
a smaller space in the distance. This is a curious 
thought to follow out. The purple and green. and 
gold of the gorgeous sunset, if we could pass along the 
electric wire and.stand under it, would be, doubtless, 
no more to see than the zenith is here, where we 
stand and admire it froma distance. Not only the 
colouring, but -also the very shaping and visibility 
of the sky vapours, seem to depend on the angle of 
vision at which we look on them. Strange thoughts 
rise within us as we thus write. If in this space 





overhead, where we look up and see nothing, the 
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|| far-off eye, which looks askance, beholds glories from 
|| which we are excluded,—how much more may there 
|| not be in our air invisible to us, which some new 
| chemical or visual condition might reveal to our 
| eyes? In this very space of sky, where I gaze upon 
|| vacancy, my friends in Somersetshire, perhaps, at 
| this moment, see streams of amethyst, with golden+ 
edged banks, and lovely seas of emerald stretching 
| away even to the gates of heaven, where the brightness 
|| baffles the eye. Who shall say, whether some:simple 
|| atmospheric or optical. change might not giveus:the 
shimmer of the angels’» plumage, or the lightof the 
| faces we have lost gazingalown upon us ? 
Every seaboard hasits*wn character ofisky; . This 
of North Cornwall is verygglprious, especialljimsuch 
a week:as I spent inst. [ishall never férget one 
evening, asel?deoveeback* from: the day’s werk to 
| St. Columb. It was-within half an hourof sunset. 
| The whole arch overhead was of that liquid blue, not 
| deep, but faultlessly clear, which especially belongs 
| to autumn evenings. Over it were splashed, rather 
than arranged, tufts and patches of the purest pearly 
white vapour, “as no fuller on earth could white 
them,” and no painter on earth represent them ; they 
|| seemed to outdazzle the very foam which leapt up 
|| the cliffs. Then beneath them—many, many aerial 
regions beneath them—scudded along a weird pro- 
|| cession of amber-tinted clouds, passing, as they 
_ neared the sunset, into orange, and ruby, and purple, 
|| and gold. Under such a sky the sea‘is baffled, and» 
| lies in sober belts of heavy purpleand darkiggsenp. 
|| shorn of its glories for the time. 
| But we must advance. Twovhours are given té¢Hée 


\| “Flory Rock,” (see engraving, p. 225), one morextéq 


} || putting in an outline of the whole coast, looking north* 
| | ward from the island before mentioned, and then we 
| | descend to the “ Porth” and reconnoitre. Just the 
| ‘little i inn we expected—the “ Heart of Oak.” A ‘snug. 
‘little parlour, a dinner of eggs and bacon, and then 
|out again over the now widening sands to explore. 
,Itis unfortunately four days from the full meonj\so 
|| that the tide, hardly past the neap, will’notpevenat 
low-water, reveal half what we want to see; andlow- 
water is not till nine, long after dark. We therefore 
again mount the island, and put in the» coast in its 
sunset colours. Very’ different is the character of 
sea to any we have drawn before. The-vast expanse 
| of level sand gives rise, when’the-tide is receding as 
| now, to an equally vast expanse of ‘curves of creamy 
| spray, the intermediate waters béinge dappled; like 
| marble paper, with a white ‘pattern over*the«green, 
| which green takes yellow assit-advaneesover thie 
| shallow bed of sand. This marbled<surfdcerbafilés 
| the brush, till at last some approximationetoqitiis 
| gained by first representing thespaeesof its patterns 
| Toughly in the green and yellowpthen passing over 
all the sharp level edge of a knife, flattening and 
dimming the whole. 
But the dews are soddening the portfolio, and the 
so home to 


| 


| §tass around is looking crisp and misty ; 
| the quaint little parlour, with its samplers and old 
engravings, and to the evening work of “ writing 








home,” and of touching up foregrounds, and trim- | 
ming and labelling the drawings of the day. 

That day was Tuesday. Wednesday arises, bright 
and wild. One would be sorry to insure heavily on 
the prospects of fine weather. But such a morning 
must not be lost. Clean and quaint, the best delf 
teapot crowns the little breakféist-table, girt by a 
marvellous metallic-looking following of attendant 
crockery. A grand loafof household bread, a Cornish 
saffron cake, casting quite a yellow light on the cloth, 
and mine hostess witheggs-and.baeen, hoping the 
night was good, and predivtingsrust¥rweather—such 
are the “ fixings,” soonmdiipensed with, and: the 
thankful partakeris-on"his: way‘across thie: sand of 
the “ Porth,” up*the cliffjand soomto the mark of 
the day, Bediiathany. distant sonte-six«cliff-pathway 
miles. As weemount.what ‘a seasamidskyt' The 
mornings -of’ tie” htaven-anddof the carthihare not 
unlike our own; full of promise, rich with stored 
beauty, but rapidly developing the seeds of disap- 
pointment. Look but at that sky to the south- 
westward—those spaces of blue peeping out from the 
rifts of the mist, while over them are ranged sloping 
lines of purple cloud, diverging from a space in the 
south. Turn to thatspace. What may not be stored 
up inthat many-coloured magazine of cloud-bank ? 
Purple and orange, dashed and spread over one | 
another; and deepening into leaden gloom. ‘The 
Tweed waterproof is*regarded with some compla- 
cency, - But anadvancing headland is reached, from 
whichi:thecexpanse of sand and the guarding cliffs 
bétweenus-and the-little Porth can be surveyed—and 
drawn. Tié<colourssare*too tempting for a hasty 
sketch, 9°80—12°30) are spent on 
the heathy bankilofithe-cliff, basking in a sun which 
scorches, as he tékéseare to-do, when he knows his | 
post-meridian will@bé«passed in gloom. The session | 
terminates withimalinch!of the saffron cake, and an | 
application to th=ppeket-fiask. 

Then onwardjidéscendifigeon the sand of Water- | 
gate Bay, and thére gettingan hour’s sketch—bright 
sun behind, .am@b@leadem» bars of gathering gloom 
before—of the Iévebistretch of sand, and the cliffs, | 
and the bright greemandbhiesea, now plunging into | 
spray in the distances Thenee on the smooth sand 
till we reach the stépseutiin'the rock to “the Eyry,” | 
a former pleasure+housey and.now abandoned in con- 
sequence of the undermining of the foundation by 
the disintegratiomof'the front of the cliff. 

Nothing is more dreary or forlorn than an aban- 
doned modern biildimgs. With ancient ruins it is | 
widely different: thitimday has gone by: the wound | 
of their desolationwhas*healed : nature has softened 
their angles and clothedtheir bareness with verdure ; 
whatever there wasof vulgar or repulsive about them 
has been changed“bystime, and as we look on them, 
criticism is disarmed. But these ruins of shams 
prompt"no feelingsbut disgust— staring mullioned 
windows, adapted for modern sashes ; round woukl-be 
towers, capped with the inevitable battlements, about 
six to a tower,—and all the rest in keeping. What 
is such a ruin but a monument of the flunkeyism which 









































Cave under Diggory Island. 
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has well-nigh eaten out our national manliness? On | on in the teeth of the wind, all is well. But as soon 
therefore, with little more than a passing look, up | as we turn to landward, and make for St. Columb, it | 
the steep path by which the lord of “the Eyry” | becomes evident that the wet will have its way. 





NE OEE eer 


used to turn his back on his “folly,” and re-seek the 
top of the cliffs. 

A short distance further we descend on Mawgam 
Porth, a repetition, on a larger scale, of the little 
cove where last night was passed ; with no inn, but 
simply its coastguard barrack. And yet, what a 
spot for the lovers of a grand coast, and the seekers 
of fresh breezes! We were not surprised to hear 
afterwards, that a “ limited’? hotel was projected at 

| Mawgam Porth. 

Hence, a mile and a half over the cliff, to 
| Bedruthan. Meantime, the sky begins to give 
| tokens of what is coming. For some time, the sun 

has been blotted: and flying scuds of rain, every few 
| minutes, are too apparently the vanguard of the 
storm. Twenty minutes’ climbing, and brushing 
the bright gorse and faded heath, brings us to a 
| tempting shelter in the cliff-side, whence opens our 
first view of Bedruthan, now half veiled by the 
drifting mist. Here we set down our valise, and take 
out the portfolio, ‘barely sheltered by the flapping 
umbrella. Why should not mist and gloom be 
painted, as well as sunshine and sky? So we 
struggle on, until at last we are fairly beaten after 
our first washes are in, and are obliged to relegate 
the drawing to the unsatisfactory fate of being 
finished at home. Whenever this is inevitable, all 
| local indications should be scrupulously noted. in, 
| and memoranda of existing effects of light and 
| colour; anyhow, it goes to one’s heart. Memory is 




















|| treacherous: we are but bad creators: exaggeration 
|| is easy and obvious. 
|| Thus beaten by the rain, we remount the cliff, and 
' trust to the Tweed, the wind having -risen past um- 
|| brella power. Thus we first visit Bedruthan. The 
|| wet stairs, or rather inclined plane, by which the 
| descent is made, are populous with a large picnic 
|—lasses sheltering under every beetling point of 
cliff, and lads hallooing, and leaping from crag to 
|, crag. The tide is up, so that the beach is impracti- 
| cable. Enough is seen to acquaint us, in a dim and 
|| tantalising fashion, with the Queen Bess rock, stand- 
| ing stately among the other strange outlying guar- 
|| dians of the cove; enough to shew. us, that every 
| hour of our two remaining days must be spent here, 
if the skies will but be propitious. 
|| So now homewards. But not so easy: for the 
wind has risen to a gale, and the rain comes smartly 
|| against one’s face, and it is plain a struggle is 
| imminent. In such a case, and in the absence of 
|| Macintosh leggings, there is nothing for it but dare 
poles. What are they? Why, this. The boots 
must be sacrificed, but nothing else need be. Pocket 
| the socks, and roll up the trousers till they are well 
|| under shelter of the waterproof. Thus you are im- 
|| Pregnable ; the travelling case being, of course, also 
beneath the waterproof. So rigged, we start along 
the cliff—at every step, a battle with the gale; the 
rain now pouring in torrents. As long as we tramp 





Aided by the irresistible side wind, which separates | 
the spaces between the buttons of the waterproof, 
and keeps it distended like a bladder, it forces en- 
trance within; and before long, all is over. This 
will be a lesson for another time. Buttons must be 
closer, and some device adopted by which the in- 
truder may be excluded. 

Meantime, another matter arises. Against this 
gale, progress may be marked at about two miles an 
hour ; it is already dark, and, by the time St. Columb 
is reached, it will be too late for comfort. Inquiry 
in the morning, by way of: precaution, had ascer- 
tained that at Mawgam night’s quarters could be 
found. So thither we turn. 

Nothing can exceed the kindness and attention | 
which I have always met with‘ at country roadside | 
inns. In this case, there was nothing for it but | 
bed, and a stiff tea served beside it. One’s whole | 
establishment, except, happily, the contents of the | 
haversack, had to be dried, and were duly on a chair | 
outside the door at seven the next morning, having, | 
as we afterwards learned, spent the night in the 
oven. More perfect ‘success was never attained. | 
Then followed early breakfast, with capital mutton- | 
chops—and, when the’ last’ moment came, the | 
“ damage ’”’ was 3s. 7d. (!) the odd penny represent- | 
ing a replenishment of the flask with Guinness’s 
stout. The next time I get soaked in a storm, may 
another such sodium sidus enlighten the blackness 
of the sky! 

But there is no time to be lost. The earth, and the | 
trees, and the grass, are full of the “clear shining 
after rain,” which is to the traveller the source of 
the purest delight. Off we speed for a long day at || 
Bedruthan, by a delightful field-path, commanding || 
the deep combe of Mawgam, with its curious dwarf 
woods of Cornish elms, and its old nunnery peeping 
above them: a field-path down which we had looked 
mistrustfully, last night, amid the ravings and pelt- 
ings of the gale, and then breasted the long hill of 
road. 

And now we command the little Porth, and hail 
for once the wide expanse of sand, and the distant 
plunging surf. Were we three days later, we might 
be able, under favour of the spring-tide, to make our 
way to Bedruthan round yonder point on the right; 
but as it is, the cliff must be again climbed. By the 
time this is accomplished, it becomes evident that 
whatever is to be done, must be done without delay. 
Those fresh-wetted reaches of sand, fringed with 
“tender curving lines of creamy spray,” show that 
the tide has some time turned. A rush down the steps, 
and a hurried sketch of “Queen Bess”’ from one side, 
and from the other, are the first cares. The results of 
both sketches are given herewith (p. 288). They are | 
certainly remarkable enough; and I took care to 
carry home a photograph, that I might not be sup- | 
posed to have been romancing. There she stands, | 
done in stone—crown, profile, ruff, hoop, and all; a 
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weird, uncanny, gigantesque figure, unquestionable 
by the dullest fancy. 

Next, we speed across the sands southward, to put 
ina drawing of the natural bridge and arched cave, 
which bound Bedruthan to the south: Thus, and 
| exploring, with watchfal looks at.the advancing 
waves, we spend the hours, till the surf drives us 
| back from rock to rock, and the only shelter is the 
| steep stairway up the cliff: There another sketch 
| fills up the afternoon ; and as the westering sun pours 
| gold upon the cliffs, and tips the spray with amber, 
| we climb the top, and get a southward view of the 
| whole coast, as far as St. Agnes’ Head. 

By appointment, a lad with a trap, from the hospit- 
able Mawgam; and in an hour, during which the 
| glorious sky was seen which I have described above, 
| I was once more the guest of Mr. Polkinghorn at St. 
| Columb. 

It had been my intention originally, to devote 
| Friday to exploring the Bodmin moors, on which 
certain strange-looking tors had often attracted my 
| attention. But in the course of a talk with my 
landlord, this purpose was changed. Hearing of my 
| wave-beaten visit to Bedruthan, he kindly-proposed 
| to devote the next day to me, and thoroughly to show 
| me the wonders of the coast. Such an offer was not 
to be despised; and accordingly, behold us on our 
way, as early as 7°30, to get as many hours as. pos- 
| sible of low water. 

| The reader need not be told how, between cx- 
| ploring and sketches, the hours slipped away. But 
a pleasant record remains on the memory, of that 
long barefoot ramble over the bright warm sand, 
enlivened by clambers over rocks, populous with 
sharp mussel-shells, multitudinous, set up edgeways. 
Nor can we easily forget how a certain: sketch: was 
proceeding merrily, when an advancing wave deluged 
box, artist; and stool; and the rest had to be done 
standing, at last knee-deep in the sea. Another, of 
the “‘ outlook,” as they now'call it, of the cave under 
Diggory Island, is given in the engraving (p. 288). 
Grand this day was on the surf, leaping ever and 
anon right over the high outstanding rocks, glitter- 
ing snow-white in the sunshine, and falling on fields 
of boiling spray, on which the shadows of the rocks 
lay, brightest and deepest ultramarine blue. Of all 





effects of blue in nature, such shadow on pure white 
is the loveliest. I have seen it from the windows of 
an Alpine sledge on Mont.Cenis, when the ridge of 
snow thus shadowed stood up against the pure sky, 
and put the very cerulean of heaven to shame. . And 
here it is again, stretching. from the Samaritan rock * 
landward across that white seething level. Let the 
painter be bold and true; his thickest French blue 
will be none too strong. He may chance to be told 
indeed by a lady critic, as I was on showing my 
attempt, that there are “no shadows on water.” I | 
suppose this dictum was used to some one who called 
reflections “ shadows,” as many do. 
“The swan upon St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow.” 

But.as surely as. reflections are not. shadows, so | 
surely there are abundant shadows on water, which | 
are not reflections. Whenever the surface of water | 
becomes, as here, non-pellucid, lashed into foam, or | 
coloured by any adventitious cause, then. shadow | 
may and does lie upon it, as we see now. 

The day ended, we “ proceed” home, not now by || 
the short way, but leisurely through the Combe, 
seeing the old nunnery and the rich churchyard and 
cross at Mawgam, and driving through. the woods of 
Carnanton, rich with giant ferns. And so, under a 
pale silver dazzling full moon, to St. Columb; talking 
by the way of the projected Cornish. bishopric, on 
which my good friend has set his heart, and looks 
sanguinely to the day when his little town will be 
the city of .the west, her old granite church a 
cathedral, and her manse a palace. And so to mine 
inn, to the dinner, and the evening employ, and a 
night’s slumber, all unconscious of the eclipse, 
which was said to have been a sight not easily 
forgotten. 

Quid plura? Almost. with the dawn of Saturday, 
over’ blank ‘downs and. past wooded combes to the | 
Grampound Road station, and then—to the spot | 
whence I came. 

Such was my week.in North Cornwall. The 
machine now feels its springs, no longer its axle. 
The thoughts flow merrily and painlessly, no longer | 
seaming tracks of pain in the head. The medicine | 
has done its work; the out-patient is discharged— | 
CURED! 











THE SAILOR ON SHORE. 


| A cRAB may sometimes be seen crawling along at a 
| snail’s pace beneath a crushing load of acorn-shells, 
sea-weed, and animalcules. A paid-off sailor, stag- 
gering along Ratcliff Highway, has often reminded 
me of such acrab. Most probably, he has one or 
more of his parasites visibly hanging on’ him, but, 
seen or unseen, he too often carries on his back touter, 
lodging-house keeper, crimp, courtesan, slop-seller, 
spirit-seller, and a swarm of minor ineubi, who will 
prey upon him until they have sucked his pouch or 
waist-belt dry of its last penny. Sitting at‘a very 
modest meal, in a very plainly-furnished room, the 





| 
landsman can count vy the dozen things that have | 


been brought across the sea for his accommodation. 
It seems hard thatthe men who bring them should 
never get a taste of domestic comfort; that when | 
they have bidden a brief good-bye to the hard, dark, | 
sloppy forecastle bunk, perfumed with wet clothes, 
greasy boots, stale soup-reek, and bilge-water, they | 
should be dragged off to almost viler dens, much as | 
the sheep, cattle, and pigs, landing at the same time, | 





* So called because'a merchant ship, the Good Sama- 
ritan, was wrecked on it. 
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are driven to the slaughter-house. Such; however, 
is still the fate of the majority of sailors; the normal 
“Jack” finds no home until he goes over the side, 


| canvas-bound for his last long home at the bottom 


of the sea. In spite of acts of parliament, the ship, 
as she comes into dock, is-boarded by a. cockroach 


| swarm of “runners,” who pounce upon: the sailors 
| as if they were consigned to them; quarrel over 


them, in the graphic: words of one who.has been 
thus quarrelled over, like “ dogs let into a rat-hole.”’ 
The crimps proffer, Jack.money for his first. night 
ashore, tempt him with the grog-bottles they pull 
out of their greasy pockets,.and hurry him through 
the. gateway, to be sold at so much a-head to the 
low lodging-letter; to be skinned, under pretence of 
being clad, by the low slopseller; or to be squeezed 
like-a lemon by the low publican, and his hideous 
male and female Comus-crew, who get the last. drop 
out of the rind before they fling it into the gutter. 

“When we arrive at the London Docks, 

Where the pretty little girls. come down in flocks,” 

is the sailor’s jovial. song as he comes up Channel. 
It isastrange Beulah he looks forward to—a land 
of most.zmpure delight,.a haven. more thronged with 
sharks than any tropical. harbour. It may be said 
that.the sailor must be.a great fool to. allow himself 
to be gobbled as he is by these land-sharks. Granted ; 
but then, unfortunately, a great many sailors are 
such. fools: and when the best. of us reflects on how 
much of his virtue consists in abstinence from.sins 
he has never been tempted :to commit, it will not do 
to be pharisaically severe upon such folly. It may 
be. said; with more force, that, shipmasters ought 
to take greater care to protect. their men against 
the vermin that lie in wait for them. Some con- 
scientious masters do take such. care, but a good 
many (as, after all, it. is only reasonable to expect) 
are careless. about the matter. Their interest in 
their men. ends. when: the. voyage is over, and, 
whilst it lasts, it is often only a wish to make sure 
that sailors who are to receive their.owners’ wages, 
do not shirk their owners’ work. 

The conditions of the merchant service are very 
different. from. those ofthe navy. In the course of 
the. years over which a man-of-war’s commission 
extends, there is time for amicable mutual.relations 
to. be formed between captain and crew; but in the 
few months’ voyages for which merchant seamen 
sign articles, this is almost impossible.. Bound toge- 
ther by the “ sole. mexus”’ of cash payment by the same 
employer,—the chances being that, at the end of the 
voyage, the crew will be scattered like the drops of 
a trundled..mop, that. not a single man: before the 
mast will sail next voyage with the same skipper,— 
both: parties, for the most part, are glad enough to 
be rid of one another when the term of their .con- 
strained companionship closes. 

Whilst. walking in Ratcliff Highway the: other 
night, I saw-a short blue-jacket reeling along arm- 
in-arm with two tall red-coats; the trio looking not 
unlike. an illuminated and erratically locomotive 
capital M. The sailor was very drunk. The soldiers 





had had a little—of course, at. the sailor’s expense— 
and were evidently bent on having a good deal more. 
The poor besotted mariner had just sense and voice 
enough left to hiccup out an inquiry as to where 
they were going; to which his military comrades 
replied that they were taking him home. Imme- 
diately afterwards I passed another alcoholic tar, 


tumbling out of a grog-shop, with hideous Sirens on | 
both arms; their battered, bloated faces seeming to | 


sober eyes more repulsive in their half-drunken leer 
than any grinning death’s-head,—each determined to 
take the wholly drunken sailor home. Such sights 
are common enough in the Highway; but they 
seemed to me then especially sad, because I had just 
turned out of Well Street, after a pop-visit to a place 
in:which even Jack-ashore (if he can but be got to it 
and kept in it) may really find a home; a place 
which, in spite of the bitterly persistent opposition 
of all directly, and a good many indirectly, interested 
in the idiotic squandering of seamen’s hard-earned 
gains, has saved, literally, myriads of sailors from 
misery, if not ruin, and their wives and children 
from. the workhouse ; a place whose good seed has 
flown abroad like thistle-down, and led to the foun- 
dation of more than two score other Sailors’ Homes 
in. Great Britain, India, the colonies, Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, Havre, Marseilles, New York, 
Boston, San Francisco, and Callao. 

It must be understood that al? London keepers of 
private lodging-houses for seamen are not scamps. 
Some of them are respectable people enough; but 
the best of their houses necessarily cannot compare 


with the almost palatial pile of buildings that | 


stretches from Well Street to Dock Street. It is a 
gigantic hotel and club-house, nicely adapted to 
sailors’ needs. On my first visit to what may fairly 
be called the Sailors’ Home (since it is the parent of 
all others), I peeped into the reading-room,—a lofty, 
spacious, warm, well-ventilated, comfortably fur- 
nished, brilliantly lighted chamber. On the mental 
fare provided for them, forty brown and red mariners 
were ‘feeding like one.’’ ‘The low-bent heads, the 
moving lips, and the stubby forefingers stiffly planted 
on the pages, like the outstretched foreleg of a graz- 
ing horse, irresistibly suggest the quotation. In the 
recreation-room “down below,’ dimly seen through 
a mellow haze of tobacco-smoke (smoking being only 
prohibited in those parts of the building in which it 
would cause discomfort or danger), draught-players 


were studying the next move asif their life depended | 


on it; brows knitted, eyes intently staring, lips 
pursed, and chins resting on arms so widely sprawled 
upon the tables that the upper portions of the 


players’ persons looked like huge crabs peering above || 
There were sets of chessmen | 


their folded claws. 
also for those able and disposed to use them; but 
chess, I. believe, does not find much favour with 


Jack. Its various and far-reaching moves bother || 


him. He calls them “ wild steering,” whereas the 
simple slants from square to square at draughts he 
considers in accordance with the fitness of things, as 
reminding him of larboard and starboard tacks. On 
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other tables in the same room bagatelle-balls were 
cheerfully clicking ; and from the covered alley hard 
by came the clash of scattered skittles, and the 
muffled thunder of the ball, rumbling like a solemn 
undertone, beneath a hum of merry voices, broken 
every now and then by a burst of jolly laughter, or 
a “hail”—only from one end of the alley to the 


other—as if a ship were being spoken through the 


trumpet. All games played at the Home must— 
ostensibly, at any rate—be played for “love” alone. 


|| In the Reception Hall entering from Well Street—a 


great, amply gas-lit, stone-paved lobby, a Monument 


|, Yard in miniature—some score of sailors of all 
|| nations were congregated. 


Since it was founded, the Home has housed, be- 


|| sides a large majority of sailors born in the British 








Isles, a very respectable minority of men born in 
the Channel Islands, British North America, the 
United States, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, the 
minor German States, Italy, Spain, Sweden, Norway, 


| Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Switzerland, 
| Lapland, various countries washed by the Mediter- 


ranean, Cape Colony, Mauritius, the West Coast of 


| Africa, the West Indies, the East Indies, China, 


Australia, New Zealand, South America, and the 
South Sea Islands. Considerably more than a hun- 


| dred of the Home’s transient occupants have had no 


other “settlement”? than a very shadowy claim, 
according to nautical tradition, on “the parish of 


Stepney:” having been born on the sea from which 


they earned their bread. It must “be queer to be 


| thus literally “cradled on the bosom of the deep ”— 
| to know only within a degree or so even the 


|| latitude and longitude in which one was born. 


After all, however, if a man is all his life sea-dorne, 


| he might almost as well, so far as domestic feeling is 


|| concerned, have been sea-dorn. 


That echoing Salle des Pas Perdus becomes solemn 
when you think of the hundreds of feet that will 
never pace it more—of the tides of human life that 
have ebbed and flowed, and will ebb and flow, over 
it to and from the most distant shores. 

On the night I speak of, the biggest mariner in it 


| was-a gigantic negro, with white eyes and teeth 


flashing from a face as brightly black as a fresh- 


| polished boot, and a voice as deep as the grumbling 


of a gong; his square-cut shoulders seemed broad 
enough to carry two men on each; and it gave one 
“a crick in the neck” to look up, when alongside 
him, at his broad-brimmed, slouched felt-hat. The 
smallest mariner in the Hall was a youngster whose 
head barely topped the penultimate buttons of the 
giant’s pilot-jacket—in rig and roll, barring the lack 


| of beard, a perfect man-of-war’s man, seen through 
| the wrong end of the telescope. It was amusing 


to note how superciliously David swaggered past 
Goliath, because he (David) was in her Majesty’s 
service. 

The hall was strangely quiet, considering the re- 
puted rowdy propensities of Jack ashore, and the 
fact that it is, so to speak, only a thread of silk-bound 
elastic by which the Home holds him to good beha- 











viour. So far as breach of discipline went, almost all | 
the men might have been on board a man-of-war. 
Some sat chatting or musing on the wooden benches | 
by the wall. Knots of others, scattered about the | 
hall, or standing, like more aristocratic clubmen, on | 
the doorsteps, were yarning, joking, smoking, and 
“ spitting refreshingly,” in Thackeray’s phrase, upon | 
the pavement. Couples patrolled the hall from end | 
to end, now and then punctuating their puffs with a | 
jerked-out word. Single men, looking as calmly 
philosophic as Pythagoras, confined themselves, not- 
withstanding the ample space in which they might | 
have wandered, to “ the fisherman’s walk—two steps | 
and overboard;” turning, when they reached the 
end of their habit-made tether, with the monotony, | 
but none of the melancholy or madness, of a caged 
wild beast. Of all the many mariners in that hall I 
saw only three who were the worse for liquor; and 
of these only one was noisy or inclined to pick 
a quarrel. The other two made wide-sweeping 
“boards,” with the silent gravity of an “overtaken” | 
judge in search of his bedroom in the small hours; || 
putting about with a solemn nod, or a smile of for- | 
giving politeness, as soon as they touched any ob- 
stacle, as who should say, “Iam fully aware that | 
matter is impenetrable. Don’t mention it: I am | 
quite convinced that you did not mean to run against | 
me, sir.” 

In an office, partitioned off from the hall with | 
wainscoting and glass, a complaint was being made | 
to the deputy-superintendent of the bother which | 
some very “cantankerous ’coon,” with “beer on 
board,’”’ had occasioned ; but the deputy, lifting up | 
his good-natured face from a huge folio, scored with 
a bewildering multiplicity of entries, charitably ex- 
cused the cantankerous ’coon on the ground that the | 
“silly chap” had just got his wages and “gone | 
upon the drink;” prophesying, at the same time, 
that he would be all right as soon as he had lodged | 
his money. 

Outside the door, in Well Street, the Home’s van 
had just drawn up, laden with a consignment from 
the docks of freshly-arrived homeward - bounders, 
laden, also, with their chests and canvas bundles, on 
and between, which the sailors were perched, with 
perfect ease, in those peculiar positions which only a 
sailor accustomed to hold on to a topsail-yard “ by 
the eyelids” can assume. On the other side of the 
road stood a group of Cyprians, attired in richer | 
raiment than is considered necessary for the captiva- 
tion of unbefriended Jack: the auri sacra fames and | 
the sprete injuria forme (to couple a brace of “ Delec- | 
tus quotations’) contending for dominance in their | 
angrily avaricious eyes, when they found that the | 
new arrivals were too old birds to hop into the snare 
laid in their sight. This van arrangement is a most f 
admirable one, both for securing sailors desirous of 
entering the Home from being cut off by crimps, and | 
for saving them from being fleeced by extortionate 
drivers of indiscriminately chartered vehicles. The | 
Home’s carman attends the different docks to bring 
seamen and their baggage to it “ata fixed and rea- 
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' sonable charge;”’ and they can avail themselves of 


the same accommodation when they wish to return 
to the docks, or to go to a railway terminus, or any 
other destination. Three Gravesend boatmen are 
also employed to board ships coming up the Thames, 
and distribute cards setting forth the Home’s advan- 


| tages, and ships coming up Channel are supplied 
| with similar notifications by the Trinity pilot-cutters. 


Next day, through the politeness of the secretaries, 
I was permitted to make a minute inspection of the 


| Home; full information being at the same time given 
| me as to its working. (For both which favours I 











| those which form its population. 


here return my best thanks.) The two things that 
first struck me in the building were the appropriate- 
ness of its name—every man I encountered seemed 
thoroughly at home—and the absence of collision 
between elements so shifting and heterogeneous as 
Both features, 


| probably, are attributable to the fact that all, or 


almost all, the members of the staff understand sailors 
from having been themselves at sea. Amongst the 
Dii Majores, for instance, the secretaries (Captain 
Webb and Captain Popplewell) are naval officers, and 
excellent specimens of the manly, genial, and intelli- 
gent courtesy of their class. Asa sample of the saltness 
of the subordinates, the worthy chief cook, who 
wears his cap of office in the huge kitchen, of which 
he is king, as if it were a crown, has been four times 
wrecked, and was out in the Crimea during the war, 
and in India during the mutiny. From highest to 


| lowest, all the officials, so far as I could see, threw a 


heart into their work which mere pay can never pur- 
chase. They know far better than any landsman 


| can what the Home is to the sailor, and “ give way”’ 
| in its service with the sailor’s “long pull, strong 
| pull, and pull all together.” 


Before describing the structure and economy of 
the Home, it may be well to give a brief sketch of 
its rise and progress. We sometimes read in novels 
of men who sacrifice all the advantages to which 
they were born, so far as selfish enjoyment goes, for 
the sake of those less favoured by fortune, crowning 
the sacrifice by going to live amongst them; and 
whilst we read we are apt to give a cynical sneer, 
and say, “ Beautiful characters—what a pity it is 
they never walk out of books!’’ But there are such 


|| men of flesh and blood ; and Captain R. J. Elliot, the 


chief founder of the Sailors’ Home, was one of them. 


| He devoted all his money, time, and toil to the Home ; 


“cut,” so to speak, the aristocratic society of which 
he had been a distinguished member, and to foster 


|, the tender shrub that he had planted in a most un- 


congenial soil, lived for years in a mean lodging hard 
by Ratcliff Highway. No doubt he was thought 
mad, but it was a Christ-like craziness. Admiral G. 
C. Gambier, and Captain R. Justice—an appropriate 
name—were Captain Elliot’s coadjutors in his good 
work, which included the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum 


|| (to be spoken of afterwards). 


Some forty years ago the Brunswick Theatre, in 
Well Street, crashed down in dusty collapse, burying 
corpses in its ruins. Sailors ashore, in not the best of 


being so crowded that they were obliged to “ prick 


large that it makes the steeple look rather topheavy, 





company, most probably were some of them. A well- | 
conducted theatre for Jack would be an excellent | 
thing ; but, save for the melancholy consequences of 
its fall, regret can scarcely be felt that the crushed | 
Brunswick Theatreshould have furnished a site forthe | 
Sailors’ Home. The somewhat Drury-Lane-like, or | 
rather Little-Russell-Street-like appearance of its Well 
Street facade, with its dingy brick and shoulder-rubbed 
colonnade, suggests a reminiscence of the Home’s 
theatrical origin. Captains Elliot and Gambier, with || 
some small assistance from friends, bought the site 
and chaotic “ builders’ materials” of the Brunswick 
Theatre; and on, and out of them, they raised the 
Sailors’ Home. The two officers, whilst the excava- 
tion and the building were going on, might be seen 
in the early morning, standing on heaps of rubbish 
or inchoate walls, and inaugurating the day’s work, 
amidst a crowd of uncovered labourers or bricklayers, 
with praise and prayer. Such piety may seem Quix- 
otic, but, like all Quixotism, there is a dash of poetry 
in it. In the summer of 1830 the first stone of the | 
Sailors’ Home was laid. Surrounding “ vested in- || 
terests” in the sailor’s, degradation strove hard to 
make the foundation-stone a philanthropic “folly ,” 
but, on May Day five years afterwards, the Home was 
opened, with accommodation for one hundred men. 
Increased accommodation was speedily in demand. 
Sober Jack at sea learned, to his astonishment, that 
there was a lodging-house in London whose mana- 
gers, instead of wanting to “ clean him out,” actually 
endeavoured to persuade him to save his money. 
Jacks, who could keep sober between the docks and 
the Home, flocked to it. Additional accommodation 
was from time to time afforded. Queen Adelaide, 
as a sailor’s wife, fitted xp one dormitory at her own 
expense; but the Home’s records tell of its inmates 





for the softest plank,’ whilst hundreds who would 
fain have been delivered from temptation had to be 
turned away, with the doleful refrain, “Too late— 
too full: ye cannot enter now.” The Home, how- 
ever, pushed on into Dock Street, in which it has 
now a frontage of yellow bricks, streaked with red, 
and diamonded with black, that would not discredit 
Pall Mall. Lord Palmerston laid the foundation- 
stone of the new building, and it was opened by the 
Prince of Wales in May, 1865, just thirty years 
after the opening of the old building. The Prince 
Consort had laid the foundation-stone of the adjoin- 
ing Seamen’s Church, a handsome structure of stone, 
endowed by Admiral Sir Henry Hope, and dedicated to 
the Shipwrecked Apostle. Its vane is a gilt ship, su 





but, otherwise, as it whirls in the wind, an appro- | 
priate outward and visible sign of the speciality of a 
church whose worshippers are gathered from every 
point of the compass. Between 1849 and 1866, 
175,000 sailors attended its services. Those staying 
in the Home have not even to go out of doors to get 
to it, but can walk into it from the Reception Hall. 
Besides this hall, the ground-floor contains a suite 
of roomy offices ; for the Home not only boards and || 
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| lodges sailors, but, as far as possible, does all their 
business for them. In its Mercantile Marine Office, 
| under the control of the Board of Trade, seamen are 
engaged and paid off; and a Royal Naval Reserve 
| Office being attached to it, the Home has become a 
| very important feeder to that branch of our defences. 
| The Home also employs agents to attend other Mer- 
cantile Marine Offices to receive seamen’s wages, and 
thus rescue them from the clutches of the crimps, 
|; who always infest the: neighbourhood of places in 
| which Jack is being paid off. At the Home’s Sav- 
ings’ Bank, also under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade, any sum from a crown to £200 can be de- 
posited at 3 per cent. interest, the depositor being 
enabled to draw it out at any seaport in the United 
Kingdom. ‘The Post-office receives and delivers 
sixteen or seventeen thousand letters yearly, and 
issues money-orders without charge. ‘The cashier 
remits allotment notes, if payable in London, to the 
families for whose benefit they were granted ; and, 
at a loss, since the engagement contracted for is some- 
times shirked, the Home cashes advance notes, to 
save the advances from extortionate discounters. 
Slopsellers are allowed to exhibit their lists of prices 
| in the Home, but no touting for custom is permitted 
on the premises. The Home makes itself responsible 
for all property formally confided to its care, and if a 
man likes, as soon as he is paid off at the Mercantile 
Marine Office, he can hand over his money to the 
| Home’s cashier. The magnitude of these “ Private 
Money Accounts,” and their beneficial results, may 
be appraised from the subjoined table :— 


1835—1867. 





No. of 
Accounts 
opened in 

Ledger. 


181,427 


Amount 
invested in ee out 


r > y 
— Seamen. 


£53,988 


Total emount 
of Sailors’ 
Money 
received. 


Amount 
remitted 
Home. 








£1,448,177 | £529,544 £818,322 











A man’s right to his own, of course, is not disputed, 
but parental care is exercised by the Home over the 
depositors ; at least, so I should judge from a little 
scene I witnessed. A tall manly-looking fellow, but 
with a drink-flushed face, in duck jacket and trousers, 
came into the secretary’s dffice, loud in complaint. 
He must have been obfuscated, since in the first 
instance he addressed his complaint tome; but what 
he had taken stimulated rather than obstructed his 

| flow of not badly chosen language. He wanted to 
draw all his money out at once—not for himself, he 
said, with well-simulated pathos, but for his wife and 
child, who were starving. His wife, apparently, had 
called that morning at the Home with a request that 
he might not get his money. He was, therefore, ad- 
vised to bring her with him if he would withdraw it, 
and a hint was thrown out that he was scarcely in a 
fit state to receive it. "This roused ‘him to argumen- 
tative indignation. ‘Not fit, Captain Webb! I 

|, could walk a plgnk at' this moment, Captain Popple- 
| well.” [The sailor’s substitute for the landsman’s 
|| crucial test of sobriety—pronouncing “ statistics,’’] 





“Do you seriously mean to say that I’m not a 
sane man?” “JT call no man sane who is not 
sober,” was the answer. “You know if you got 
your money now, you would spend it all in drink.” 
And so, with a few fatherly pats on the shoulder, the 
irate mariner was got out of the office, whence he 
retired along the passages growling like a retreating 
thunderstorm. 

Up the fire-proof stone stairease of the Home a 
coach and six, or a three-horse Manchester omnibus, 
might literally be driven. On the first floor to 
which it leads is the reading-room, and next to 
it is the chaplain’s room, open to any seaman 
who may wish for spiritual counsel. Besides the 
chaplain, City missionaries and Scripture readers are 
employed in ministering to such necessities, and 
Bibles and religious publications can be purchased at 
a repository on the premises. Prayers are read 
morning and night in the reading-room, and in one 
year nearly 13,000 sailors have attended these 
services. ‘No puritanism is visible in the selection of 
the library, contained in handsome book-cases with 
wire-trellised doors. ‘‘ Roderick Random ’’ is on the 
list, and, as is generally the case, it is the light- 
literature portion of the library that is most thumbed. 
The nucleus was a line-of-battle ship’s library, 
presented by the Admiralty. Gift maps are hung 
on the walls of the reading-room, and its table is 
littered with papers and periodicals. Side by side, 
on the same floor, are the board-room, and the 
masters’ and mates’ mess-room. Wardroom officers 
of a crack “frigate, to say nothing of an iron-clad, 
would eye the loftiness of the latter with envy. But 
the great dining-hall is, perhaps, the most striking 
feature on the first-floor. Its ornaments are not 
numerous; consisting of a clock, the gift of Mr. 
Dent; the model of a frigate, rigged by Captain 
Elliot ; and marble busts of that officer and Captain 
G. Pierce, a former secretary of the institution; but 
the spaciousness, the airiness, the lightness of the 
chamber, the ample sitting room, the table-cloths 
and their whiteness, the smooth boards carpeted 
with cleanliness, present about as vivid a contrast as 
can be imagined to the kennels in which most 
merchant seamen take their meals when afloat, and, 
in the majority of boarding-houses, ashore also. 
The men mess together as they sleep together; tables 
being apportioned amongst the different dormitories. 
Let us suppose that an afternoon’s tide has brought a 
sailor to the Home. At half-past five he sits down 
to an unlimited meal (all the Home’s meals are 
without stint) of tea, bread and butter, cress, let- | 
tuces, radishes, orcelery—far more genuine and agree- _ 
able antiscorbutics than the often worthless lime- 
juice poured out of a battered, verdigrised earboy | 
on shipboard. At nine there is a supper of bread || 
and cheese and table ale. He is then free to wander | 
until half-past eleven, and if he applies to the super- | 
intendent for a pass, can stay out later. Ateight | 
o’clock next morning he has a breakfast of coffee, 
bread and butter, fish, and boiled beef—a very 
different viand from the “salt horse,” tough as 
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leather, served out to him'from the “ harness-cask.”’ | 


When the clock strikes one, the boarders assemble 
| fer the great meal of the-day. The chaplain says 
| grace, a list of ships in want of men is read over, and 
| then hundreds of hungry mouths begin to take in 
| cargo: soup, roast and boiled beef and mutton, 

meat pies, vegetables, pudding or fruit pies, and 

table ale. I tasted some of the plum-pudding, and, 
having also tasted “plum duff’—a compound of 
boiled putty, starred with raisin-pips—I did not 
| wonder that there was so little of the pudding left. 
| Dinner over, the men flock down into the lobby, 
fiddles strike up, and the hearty meal is digested in 

| a merry dance. 
Two of the dormitories are on the ‘first ‘floor, but 
| the second and third floors are entirely devoted to 
them. They consist, for the most part, of two double 
| tiers of cabins, a gallery running along the upper 
tier like that in an old-fashioned inn yard. One dor- 
| mitory, named after’ Admiral Hope, has four tiers on 
each side, the lowest being set apart for the masters 
| and mates, who can get to their berths by a separate 
| entrance. ‘There are 600 cabins in the Home. The 
| normal size-is a ‘trifle more than 8 feet by a trifle 
| more than 5 feet ; the height being a trifle more than 

7 feet. Each is provided with an iron or -wooden 

bedstead, a coir mattrass, a pillow, two blankets, two 
| sheets, a rug, a chair, and a Bible. ‘ Venetians” 
| give the cabins air and light. There is a black- 
| figured, white number-plate on each door; and every 

sailor keeps the key of his own berth. All the 
dormitories have convenient washing places, with 
| water always laid on; and the attendants keep them 
spotlessly clean. All over the Home, indeed, clean- 
liness is apparent to a really marvellous degree. 

Thanks to it, when the cholera was mowing down 
| the inhabitants of the squalid neighbourhood, the 
| Home remained an unplague-stricken Goshen. For 
| allthis accommodation the sailor only pays lés. a 
| week; and this covers the-washing of three shirts, 
| one pair-of ‘white trousers, one flannel waistcoat, one 

pair of drawers, two pairs of stockings, and ‘two 

handkerchiefs.* 
|| It is not wonderful that of the~ nearly ‘200,000 
|| sailors whom the Home has housed, a fourth should 
| have been boarders of many years’ standing. For 
|| twice the money they could not get a tithe of the 
comfort ina low lodging-house ; and there are not 
|, many lodging-house keepers who would allow penni- 
| less sailors to live on at their expense, as the Home 
| has done when ships were hard to get. 
| Descending to the basement, ‘you ‘find, besides the 
recreation-room and the skittle-alley, a court-yard, 
| with a wall built for racquets, and comfortable baths. 

‘Here, too, is the navigation. school-room, in which 
|| excellent instruction is afforded for a very moderate 

fee; the students being permitted, moreover, to soothe 

their brains, when over-racked by trigonometry, with 
| “the herb that takes away fatigue.”? As another 
|| Specimen of the considerate management of the 


Cs 





* Masters and mates pay 18s, 6d. a week. 





Home, there is a. room-in thé basement set apart for 
the refection of boarders who have been unavoidably 
absent at the regular meal-times. Here, too, is | 
stored away property left at the Home for the con- 
venience of the owners. Here is the» steam-engine | 
that pumps the water up to the 4,000-gallon cistern | 
at the top of the building, for the supply of the lava- || 
tories, and the hydrants and hose on every floor. 
Here ends the shaft of the great luggage-lift, that 
carries boxes and bundles, and old gentlemen and 
lady visitors, into the bedrooms. Here is the coal- || 
cellar, into which the cargo of a 100-ton collier could | 
be shot. Here is the cool “ butcher's shop,’”’ with its 
dangling joints and careases of prime meat (bought || 
wholesale last winter at 6d. a pound). ‘Here is the | 
steward’s -store-room, crammed to the keyhole-with || 
great cheeses and all kinds of groceries—and spare 
crockery to fill up the gaps which Jack, accustomed 
to tin plates and pannikins, pretty frequently makes 
in the Home’s equipages. And here is the great, 
clean kitchen, 59 feet by 27 feet, with its two wide || 
ranges, its cooking apparatus, its hospitable medley 
of unctuous odours, and its civil chief—excusably 
conscious that, owing to the organ on which he skil- | 
fully operates, his influence is the most wide-spread || 
in the establishment. | 

Down in the basement I saw a cook of another 
stamp ; a-salt-seasoned, rugged old tar, who looked || 
as if he had been carved out of a bit of ship’s timber. || 
He wore an “ Old Mortality’ blue bonnet, and was 
kneeling beside a bucket, into which he threw crusts 
of bread selected from the leavings of the Home. I 
found that he was the cook of the neighbouring 
Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, an institution under the || 
same direction as the Home, and partly fed on its | 
broken victuals. 

It is a-mere step from one building to the other: 
a plain structure of two stories. The superin- | 
tendent, a ruddy, slightly lame old sailor, answered 
the bell himself, and speedily conducted me over his | 
domain. ‘There was not much to sec; and yet the | 
Asylum makes a stronger appeal to one’s sympathies | 
even than the Home. In it the utterly homeless 
Jack finds shelter. On the ground floor there isa 
living-room, with well-scrubbed sanded boards; the 
furniture being plain, substantial, wooden forms and 
tables. It has a little library also, the lowest rank 
being made .up of Bibles of all languages, whose 
creased, dingy backs prove that they have passed | 
through many a tarry hand. Ina similar room | 
above,.a number of hammocks, covered with brown | 
rugs, were slung from wooden frames that looked 
like four-post bedsteads without bottoms ; and above 
that, there is a kind of cockloft that overlooks it, 
and communicates with it by a ladder. In this loft 
the night-watchman was taking his day’s rest. In 
the underground kitchen the bonnet bleu I had seen | 
at the Home, prepares the capital ox-head soup 
which, together with the Home's scraps, forms the 
six .o’clock dinner of.the inmates of the Asylum. 
At seven a.m. they. have a breakfast of porridge 
and biscuit. The sick always, and all the in- 
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mates during the severity of winter, have soup or 
cocoa at noon. ‘The inmates do the work of the 
| Asylum in turn, and certainly they seem to keep 
| it scrupulously clean. At nine a.m., those not 

thus employed, or sick, are expected to go out to 
seek employment, and not to return until five p.m. 
If aman will not take work for which he is fit, he 
receives two days’ notice to quit the Asylum. If he 
gets work at the docks, the superintendent husbands 
his earnings to procure him an outfit when he again 
getsaship. The institution is open to applicants in 
extremity from eight a.m. to eleven p.m. ; to others 
not so desperately pushed, from five to eleven p.m. 
| No matter what the cause of his destitution, any 
_ really destitute sailor, who has not been ashore more 
than twelve months, can obtain admission to the 
asylum, and if he will conform to a few very simple 
rules of good behaviour, remain in it for a fortnight 
in winter, or a longer term in exceptional cases, and 
eleven days in summer. To some men clothing is 
| given, others are sent to their homes, or ports in which 
there is a greater demand for seamen. For others, 
again, admission is obtained into the London hospitals, 
and whilst there, the Asylum supplies them with 
extra comforts, and when a seaman is discharged 
from hospital he is allowed to reside in the Asylum 
until he is strong enough to work. Since the Asylum 
was founded in 1827, it has relieved in these various 





| 
ways more than 45,000 men; the average length 
of their stay within the walls being nine days. | 
The chief cause that reduces seamen to the necessity 
of asking the Asylum’s aid is, probably, their own | 
folly, played and preyed upon by knaves; since, out 
of the thousand and odd destitute sailors whom the 
Asylum received in 1866-67, whilst only seventy had 
been shipwrecked, and twice as many in hospital, no 
fewer than 552 came straight from boarding-houses. 
Because a man has made a fool of himself, however 
—the Asylum authorities charitably and rationally 
think—is no reason why he should not be helped to 
make something better. Indisputable poverty is the 
only passport they require to admit a man—of course 
a'seaman ; and then, if he will only behave himself 
with the commonest decency, and is really anxious | 
to earn his own living, he is almost sure to get the 
chance of doing so. When one thinks of the thou- 
sands to whom the Asylum has given this chance, 
when they had lost it through their own fault or the 
freaks of fortune—a ledge to rest on and recover 
breath when buffeted by the almost drowning waves 
of misery—a moral picturesqueness irradiates the | 
prim, smoke-stained house-front in Well Street,—its | 
twelve windows look out upon the muddy road like 
twelve smiling apostles charged with a message of 
faith, hope, and charity. 
RICHARD ROWE. 
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Some French gentlemen, our travelling companions, 
| tria broke out. My agitation was great. I longed | enlarged upon the delight which the event must have | 
| to take part in the glorious struggle which I believed | caused in Italy. I could not help affirming that I | 
| would be the last between Italy and foreign domina- | knew my countrymen too well to suppose that the 
tion. It seemed to me to be the duty of every | news would be accepted by them with pleasure ; and | 
Italian to give what he could to his country by par- | I assured them that in Italy there would be no | 
taking in its efforts and sacrifices. I knew that my | iluminations, no flags nor decorations, and we should | 
_ husband, my relatives, my friends, those who were | find the people cast down under the shock of humi- 
| 
| 


I was in Paris when the war of 1866 against Aus- 


| dearest to me in the world, were about to risk their | liation and shame. 
| lives in these last battles for the deliverance of| Nor had I deceived myself. Scarcely had we | 
| Venice, and a powerful influence drew me towards | passed the frontier when we saw that consterna- 





them. 

On the 19th of June, I wrote to Garibaldi offering 
| to go with my daughters to nurse the wounded. On 
| the 23rd, the General replied to me from Sald, a 
| town situated upon the Lago di Garda, begging 
| me to set out at once and reach him without 
| delay. 
| My journey was performed with a rapidity that 
allowed of no rest. We learned en route, and saw it 
| confirmed at Saint Michel and at Lanslebourg by the 
| flags floating from the windows, and attempts at 
| illumination, that Venice had been given by Francis 

Joseph to the Emperor Napoleon, and that the latter 
had offered it asa present toItaly! All the national 
pride within me was wounded by this intelligence. 


| 
} 


| 





tion was general. Some ladies who travelled with 
us from Turin to Milan declared emphatically that 
they would rather a thousand times their husbands | 
and sons should risk their lives in ten battles than 
submit to the national disgrace of receiving Venice | 
as a gift from Louis Napoleon. This sentiment was | 
so unanimous, that the government was glad to | 
cover the truth of un fait accompli with the veil of | 
falsehood. The Italians were told that Venice would | 
not be received as a gift, but would be taken. 'To invest | 
this subterfuge with an appearance of truthfulness, | 
the volunteers were allowed to give battle in the | 
Tyrol, and General Medicis, with the regular army, | 
pursued the Austrians to within a few miles of Trent, 
and had several encounters with them. 
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It forms no part of my plan to enter upon a 
political dissertation. I leave that to others who can 
do it with greater talent and efficiency. To each 
one his own task here below! ‘To men belongs the 
| hard, solid, deep study of great national movements ; 
| to women the observation, no doubt superficial, but 
at the same time appreciative and sympathetic, of 
general effects, whose fundamental causes may per- 
chance remain unknown to them for ever. 

Upon arriving at Brescia, at ten o’clock in the 
evening, we were glad to take the first carriage we 
could obtain, at a monstrous charge, and drive to Salé, 
where we hoped to find Gencral Garibaldi. Every 
means of transport was in requisition for the volun- 
teer army. My daughters and myself found our- 
selves seated in a coupé, drawn by two vigorous horses, 
and we flew rapidly along the pretty road leading 
from Brescia to the Lago di Garda. The night was 
beautiful, the wind cool. I could not close my 
eyes, and kept them fixed upon the stars with their 
varying, vacillating light, which, alternately sparkling 
and then apparently extinguished, resembled a flame 
breathed upon at intervals by the evening breeze. 
I was in Italy—the country of my heart, of my 
aspirations, and my dreams! <A few miles from me 
were those I love. I was journeying towards them, 
perhaps to see them clad in the red shirt, sleeping 
beneath the dome of heaven by the side of the road 
we were traversing. 

We soon arrived at the advanced posts of the 
volunteers, and had to give our names. The 
officers behaved in the most courteous manner, 
closed the carriage windows after begging pardon 
for thus disturbing us, and bowed with as much 
politeness as they could have done in the reception- 
room of a minister. My contemplation of the heavens 
was at an end. With admiration mixed with alarm, 
we saw the volunteers reclining in the dust of the 
road and running the risk of being crushed beneath 
the wheels of our carriage. The noise made by the 
horses’ hoofs was insufficient to awake them. The 
further we advanced the more we found everything 
on the gui vive ; the posts beeame more frequent, and 
consequently our stoppages. The chi va da? met our 
ears continually. Now we saw large fires, and the 
shadows of the red shirts cast by their dim light over 
the sombre verdure by which they were surrounded. 
Little huts had been made of branches and foliage in 
the form of tents by the soldiers. Nothing was 
wanting to their completeness; each had its door 
and window. A feeble light penetrated through the 
apertures of the slight construction, rendering indis- 
tinctly visible the two or three guests who found 
shelter within. Nothing could be prettier or more 
picturesque than these cabins, with the bright cos- 
tumes perceptible between the interstices ; nothing 
more elegant than the graceful bearing of the senti- 
nels. Officers, and soldiers, accustomed to the luxuries 
of the great Italian cities,—yesterday promenading 
the streets of Naples or Florence with daintily- 
gloved hands, to-day armed with musket, standing 
or lying upon the wet grass, exposed to the dew, 





prepared to make any and every sacrifice for the 
independence of their country. The sounds of'| 
laughter, and of frequently interrupted songs, were | 
borne upon the wings of night. Orders given in a || 
loud tone were repeated in a whisper ; the clinking of || 
weapons, the measured tread of the patrol, the loud || 
and regular respiration of the sleeping men, the || 
barking of dogs, the neighing of horses, produced || 
upon my mind so strong an impression that my | 
memory will retain it for ever. | 

Garibaldi’s letter served me as a passport, and his. 
name as a safeguard. "We were three women alone, 
at night, in the midst of an army; yet we felt our- 
selves so completely secure that not the smallest || 
idea of fear entered our minds. At three o’clock in 
the morning we arrived at Salé. Our driver knew | 
the-General’s quarters, and drove us straight up to | 
the door. Upon hearing the sound of the carriage, | 
several officers came down. The manner in which 
we had been treated by the advanced posts had in- | 
spired our coachman with the highest respect for our | 
persons, and he announced us as the sister and nieces 
of the General! Though much amused, I hastened | 
to correct the erroneous statement. The gentlemen | 
whom we here saw informed us that Garibaldi had || 
quitted Salé two days before, and was now at Rocca. | | 
d’Anfo. My daughters, who were worn out with | 
fatigue, looked at me in despair. We were told that. | 
the building in front of which we now found our- 
selves had become the head-quarters of General 
Avezzano. I asked and obtained permission to rest. 
here. We were introduced into an immense hall, 
dimly lighted by one candle placed upon a table at 
which two officers were writing. The house was 
quite full, and we had to throw ourselves upon a. |} 
large sofa without undressing, as there was not a 
room for us. The General’s two aide-de-camps, 
Deputy Faini and Signor Toaldi, did the honours, || 
hoped we should be able to sleep, and then resumed || 
their occupation, which had been interrupted by our || 
entrance. 

We had travelled day and night from Paris to |; 
Salo, and our fatigue was too great to permit us to || 
sleep. The dawn was breaking, and we could just || 
begin to distinguish the objects around us. I heard || 
sighs and deep groans, which appeared to emerge || 
from the earth. Half rising, I cast a glance around, || 
and saw a dozen men, rolled up in blankets, extended 
along the floor. Among them was an old attendant | 
of Garibaldi, whose long years of service gave him a | 
monopoly of arrogance, and a despotism which re- | 
vealed itself on all occasions. From time to time he 
summarily despatched to his satanic majesty every 
one and everything that dared to disturb his 
slumbers ! 

The aide-de-camps now approached me, and in- |; 
quired if I would like to witness the rising of the 
sun. LIassented. We went outside and seated our- 
selves upon a magnificent terrace overlooking the 
lake. Here the most enchanting spectacle offered 
itself to our gaze. Suddenly, the trumpets sounded 
the réveil, and all the Garibaldians encamped upon , 


| 
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| the borders of the lake at once emerged from the 
| ridges and thickets which had hidden them from 
jour sight. They formed themselves into groups 
here and there. Their red shirts, contrasting with 
| the dark green of the surrounding meadows, made 
| them look like immense bouquets of wild poppies. 
| All saluted the day-star. A great rustling was heard. 
| The bells called to prayer. 
To the right, on the border of the lake—perhaps a 
|| mile from Salé—appeared the cemetery, laid out in 
| a manner similar to those of Egypt, with walls raised 
one above another, and tombs arranged like the berths 
of aship. These tombs, built of very white stone, 
stood out clear and distinct from the thick grass 
which surrounded them. ‘ Look at the cemetery, 
|| Countess,” said Signor Faini to me. What was my 
surprise to see a Garibaldian soldier make his appear- 
ance from each tomb! The red shirt of the volun- 
teer, the green verdure, and the white stone, formed 
a rich mosaic in the three Italian colours. It was 
a magnificent sight to behold under the brilliant 
reflection of the rising sun. The lake, like an im- 
|| mense opal cup set in a circle of emeralds, was soon 
surrounded by soldiers who came thither to make 
their toilette, and look at themselves reflected on its 
smooth surface. 

It was five o’clock. We took a cup of coffee, and 
witnessed the departure of the flotilla on cruise for 
Austrian boats which should advance towards Ma- 
derna, which was defended by one of my friends, 
Major Cesare Bernieri. He had quitted his home, 
his business, his family, and sacrificed every interest 
and affection to fight, and die if necessary, for his 
\| country. This Italian, whom I cannot too warmly 
| commend to the sympathy and recollection of the 
|| English, passed a great portion of the Emigration— 
from 1853 to 1859—in England. Here he employed 
his great talents as a painter in providing for the 
wants of his family. 

The fleet was departing. Cannon thundered in 
the distance, and its deep rumbling shook the glass 
in the windows. My heart was oppressed. The 
young Count Cuccoli, of Florence, one of the naval 
officers, appeared in radiant spirits. He pressed my 
hand andsmiled. His friends wished him a pleasant 
| trip; he sprung on board and departed. 

Our carriage was at the door. Captain Dionese, 

| one of General Avezzano’s aide-de-camps, offered to 

| accompany us. We set off at a quick pace along 
the road to Rocco d’Anf6 to seek Garibaldi. 

The sojourn we made at Salé had been a delay, 
‘| not a rest. A too fantastic panorama had for some 

hours been spread out before us to allow of our 
|| closing our eyes in sleep, or giving the slightest 
| Tepose to our irresistibly wakeful senses. Curiosity 
and interest triumphed over fatigue. 

We continued our ascent amidst truly fairy-like 
natural beauties and beneath a splendid sky, accom- 
|| panied by the shouts, the songs, and joyous exclama- 
| tions of the volunteers, whom we saw seated beneath 
|| Vine-trellised arbours, playing at cards or at mora. 











| ing letters on their knees, many seated on the ground 

in a circle, listening to the reading of an advocate or 
a literary man, their companion. Some were drink- 
ing fresh water at a fountain; others were dancing 
under the shade of large trees. 


ing the encampments. Everywhere sentinels were 
to be seen; everywhere bundles of arms. On the 
right, in the distance, lay spread out the Lago di 
Garda, reflecting like an immense mirror the beauties 
of its borders. 

The English should know better than other people 
how terrible it is to wear a red uniform! 
colour is a true point de mire. 
to the most extended confines of the horizon. Thus 


vast mountains between and beyond Sald and Rocca 
d’Anfé, appeared to be at least a hundred thousand. 
When a man assumes the red uniform, it is useless 
to be a coward—he has no means of concealing him- 
self. He is always visible to the enemy, who, if he 
carries arms of precision, can take aim and hit him 
more easily than an experienced sportsman can kill 
a hare in its form. 

The mountains have, for some time, assumed that 
severe aspect which announces our approach to the 
Tyrol. ‘Their angular inaccessible sides rise up 
nearly perpendicular. We approach Rooca d’Anfd, 
and are about to discover the Lago d’Idro, the most 
legendary and melancholy lake I have seen. The 
castle and fort of Rocca d’Anfd, occupied by Gari- 
baldi, date from the middle ages according to appear- 
ance. They rise boldly above the side of the road, 
which itself runs at a great height above the lake 
that lies enclosed within a narrow valley. 

Upon a gentle descent, near the borders of the 
lake, an encampment is established with its cannon, 
its tents, its horses, and its herds of cattle. The 
effect is most picturesque. The enemy occupies the 
eminences and all the opposite bank of the lake. 
With the aid of telescopes, the Tyrolean chasseurs 
can be distinguished, clad in their uniform of grey, 
a colour which harmonizes so well with the earth 
and stone, that the men, when isolated, can pass 
totally unperceived. 

Ambulance carriages now attracted our attention. 
An encounter, in which some shots had been fired on 
both sides, had taken place the evening before. The 
wounded, capable of removal, were being conveyed 
to Brescia. Among these was the advocate, Liugi 
Mora, of Parma, a young man equally distinguished 
for his patrictism and his talents. A cannon ball 
had carried away his leg, and he had just undergone 
amputation, exclaiming as he gave himself up to the 
surgeons’ hands, Viva /’ Italia! Captain Dionese, at 
my request, made inquiries as to the condition of 
these poor mutilated men. The heat and the move- 
ment of the carriage were causing them much suffer- 
ing, and it was necessary to check the horses fre- 
quently, in order to relieve their pain. I felt, as I 
witnessed the sad procession, what a hard trial lay 





! Some were grouped around a viol-player, some writ- 


before us. My eldest daughter turned pale with 


There were also | 
solitary promenaders. Many were engaged in sketch- 


This | 
It is distinguishable | 


these thirty thousand volunteers, scattered over the | 
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anguish as she listened to the details which were 
brought to us. 

The first houses of Rocca d’Anfd surrounded us 
right and left; but a few steps now separated us 
from Garibaldi. 

Three days before, he’had been wounded in the 
thigh. We were told that he kept moving about, 
and was suffering only from a slight contusion. His 
horse was brought saddled to the door every day, 
and seeing this, the volunteers thought that councils 
of war, the writing of letters, or giving of orders, had 
been the only reason for the confinement of the 
General to his apartments. The street of Rocca 
d’'Anfé was so crowded with baggage-waggons, 
horses, the vivandiéres and their effects, and the 
passing to and fro of everything belonging to the 
personnel of the head-quarters, that our carriage was 
obliged to stand still. We were approached by 
officers, among whom were Cairoli, Plantullo, one of 
Garibaldi’s secretaries, and others whose names I 
forget. The sun shone full upon us, and dazzled us. 
We entered the courtyard of the castle occupied by 
the General. A stcep staircase led us to a very 
small vestibule, in which Garibaldi’s son-in-law, 
Major Canzio, was standing, also Major Damiani, 
aide-de-camp to General Fabrizzi, and several 
orderly officers, in full red and gold uniform. 

A door opened into an adjoining room, in which, 
upon a mattress laid on the floor, slept one of the 
Cairoli, the same, I believe, who was killed last 


| autumn at Villa Gloria, under the walls of Rome. 


We seated ourselves. Ten minutes elapsed, during 
which we were surrounded by friends. Then a door 
opened, Canzio said, “Come,” and we entered the 
presence of Garibaldi. 

There are moments of our existence which it is 
difficult to recall; emotions which we can never 
describe. How can I possibly express what I felt on 
finding myself at the bedside of that man who bears 
on his brow the glorious mark of vicarious suffering 
—the immortal ray of the grandeur of virtue! 

The General pressed my hands in his. He thanked 
me, and I wept. My daughters stood motionless at 
the foot of the bed as if fascinated. Garibaldi called 
them to him with that low, penetrating voice which 
goes to the heart. ‘‘ You are good Italians,” said he, 
as he embraced them; “ courageous children! Our 
poor wounded men will bless you!” 

We made arrangements as to our proceedings. 
The General begged of me to keep with the wounded 
in the rear, and to follow the progress of the army 
as it advanced into the Tyrol. He wished to write 
to introduce me to Colonel Bertani, doctor-in-chief 
to the volunteer army. Paper was brought to him; 
and as I held the ink-stand while he wrote a few 
words which, laconic as they were, expressed all that 
it was necessary to say, I had time to observe the 
classic purity of the lines of the face, so clearly in- 
dicative of a soul to which falsehood is unknown. 

The General was. dressed, and enveloped in an 
Algerian blanket. He received telegrams and gave 
orders sitting up in bed. His little scantily-furnished 








room contained only a chest of drawers, a few chairs, 
and a table placed in a window looking out upon the 
somewhat sombre panorama stretched out in front of 
Rocca d’Anfo. At this table his secretary, Basso, 
was writing. I pause here to express the regard 
which I feel for Signor Basso. He is a man truly 
worthy to approach Garibaldi and enjoy his confi- 
dence ; a man of heart and talent, and an honest man 
par excellence. It would have been well if all who 
surrounded the General had possessed the same excel- 
lences. How often, in entering the antechamber of 
Garibaldi, have I been reminded of the words of 
Scripture, “ Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity!” | 
Not wishing to engross the precious time of our 
illustrious friend, we took our leave with hearts 
overflowing with gratification at the reception he 
had given us. Completely overpowered by emotion 
and fatigue, we were in a state approaching intoxica- 
tion. We staggered in descending the stairs, as if || 
unable to support the weight of our bodies, and were || 
incapable of more than vaguely distinguishing the 
objects by which we were surrounded. Some officers 
accompanied us. I remember that Cairolo, who 
was near me, said, pointing to a soldier of the || 
Guides, leading his horse to water, “That young || 
man is Duke Visconti of Milan.’”” The corps of the || 


Guides, it will be remembered, was composed entirely || 
of young men belonging to the first families of Italy, 
who took part in the war throughout, at their own | 
Ricciotti Garibaldi belonged 


charge and expense. 
to this corps. 

Signor Plantullo, one of the General’s secretaries, 
whom I have already named, conducted us to get 
some dinner. We entered a peasant’s house, trans- 
formed into a vast dormitory. It was covered with 
mattresses and unmade beds, and presented a spec- |) 
tacle of indescribable disorder. Our repast was || 
served in a small room containing a table and a || 
rough wooden bench. It consisted of soupe au riz, || 
beef as hard as leather, and cheese. We had one 
glass and two forks among the four of us; and || 
should certainly have enjoyed a laugh at our sur- | 
roundings had we been less tired. All the witty |! 
things that Signor Plantullo said upon the occasion 
come back to me as if heard in adream. At three 
o’clock we re-entered our carriage to return to Salo, 
where Colonel Bertani was. After having rapidly || 
galloped down hill, we reached our destination. The 
carriage stopped before an hotel. Our great want was 
sleep; but we were told it was impossible to find 
accommodation. The town was crowded by ten thou- 
sand volunteers. They lay on the ground asleep, liable 
to be trodden upon by the passers-by, and their dinners 
were served to them on the stairs, all the rooms 
being full. Night fell. I was alone with my children | 
in the middle of the street, and began to feel greatly 
perplexed when I met one of my friends, Cariolato, 
a brave Garibaldian officer. _He offered me his arm, 
and we proceeded together to the mairie to obtain a 
billet de logement. Rich with this treasure, we went |; 
at once to the house indicated, but there was no |: 
room for us. We had to search through the length 
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and breadth of Salo, until, at last, we obtained pos- 
session of a miserable little room in the house of a 


|| general grocer. After having rested a short time, 


| we called upon the port captain, who offered us an 


excellent supper, and who, as well as his wife, treated 


| us most kindly. They took us back to our lodging 


by way of the lake, on which we enjoyed a delightful 
sail, 

About nine o’clock we all gladly threw ourselves 
into the one bed, which was all the hospitality our 


| grocer-landlord could supply, nor did we awake 


' until late next morning. But in what a state! I 


will not attempt to describe it. All the mosquitoes 


|| of ancient Venice, all the most active insects, whose 


feats of agility and dexterity might have excited the 


! envy of a Blondin or a Leotard, held a general 








rendezvous in our chamber, and declared war against 
us to the death. Sad cowards we proved. The 
state of lethargy into which we were plunged pre- 
vented us from offering any effectual resistance to 
theenemy. So great were the ravages to which we 
had to submit, that it was vain to think of reprisals, 


| and all we could do was to abandon the field in dis- 


grace, without even attempting to capitulate. 

My first business next morning was to pay a visit 
to the doctor, Colonel Bertani, whose incessant occu- 
pations rendered him all but inaccessible. After 
many applications I was at length admitted. Here 
again I was detained half-an-hour without exciting 
the attention of the persons present. It is true, 
however, I kept myself humbly in a corner. At 
last, an opportunity came of presenting General 


| Garibaldi’s letter to the Colonel. 


“T have no place to give you,” he said. 

** Sir, I ask no place,” I replied. 

“Madam, we can give you no conveyance to 
follow the wounded.” 

“My carriage is at the door, sir,” I answered, 
“and I do not desire to be conveyed anywhere at 
your expense. Have the goodness to read what the 
General has written.” 

“We have no wounded men here now,” continued 
he; “ you must go to Brescia, whither they are sent. 
Come again this evening, and I will give youa letter 


'| to the mayor of that town.” 


Seeing that I had no choice but to pass the day 


|| at Salé, I thought I would pay a visit to Major 
|| Bernieri at Maderna. We embarked upon the lake, 
|| but asthe enemy’s boats were cruising about, we were 
|| obliged to return. 
|| we proceeded, our efforts would have been useless. 


I subsequently learned that had 


My friend had received orders to march with his 


|| battalion towards the mountains of Noto, upon 
|| which the Austrians were advancing. 


Our morning was passed in visiting the environs 


of the town. Upon re-entering Salo, at the head- 
|| quarters of General Avezzano, we met Dr. Pran- 
|| dini, dressed in the uniform of a Garibaldian officer. 


This gentleman was on the point of leaving for 


|| Rocea d’Anfé to visit Garibaldi. He inquired who 
|| we were, and having heard that we had come to 
|| nurse the wounded, he turned on his heel, shrugged 








his shoulders, and, without bidding us good-day, 
sprung on his horse and galloped off. 

Surgeons, in time of war, are indeed most irascible 
beings. Their task is so difficult, and they have so 
much to go through, that they become enervated and 
irritable. 

A charming row upon the lake revived our 
spirits. On its borders, as we slowly moved along, 
we saw women bleaching hemp in floating wooden 
troughs. They held it in long skeins and beat 
it all together in regular time upon stones as 
white as alabaster, singing, meanwhile, with their 
admirably pure and resonant voices, the patriotic 
hymn, 4h ! quanto é bella la Bandiera Tricolore! A 
country girl stood listening to them in the shade of a 
trellis-work covered with grape-vincs, the branches 
of which twined themselves together and hung in 
garlands. She had her child half naked in her arms. 
Her blue striped petticoat, white sleeves, and hand- 
kerchief with large red and yellow flowers, were 
reflected in the crystal of the water in the most 
picturesque manner. The baby was playing with 
the coral necklace which hung round its mother’s 
neck. Its golden locks and the clearness of its soft 
skin contrasted with the wavy black -hair and the 
pale complexion of the young woman. Her features 
were so harmonious, and her whole appearance so 
expressive of gentleness and purity, that one might 
have taken her for a virgin of Raphael which had 
quitted its frame to enjoy an hour’s stroll by the side 
of the lake. 

The day secmed long, and we returned for a short 
time to our miserable room at the grocer’s. Here 
we were talking over our fatigues and laughing at 
our misfortunes, when our attention was attracted by 
the sounds of a piano played in a most masterly 
manner. The performer executed Prudent’s well- 
known piece founded on Lucia di Lammermoor, and 
then Thalberg’s admirable composition upon 7’ Elisire 
d@ Amore. Astonished at the perfection of the per- 
formance, I asked our host the name of the artiste. 

“ The lad that plays the piano,” answered he, “is 
no artiste. 


sausages and hams opposite. See, there he is. 











He is the son of the man who sells | 
He || 


has just returned to the counter—that young man in | | 
| 


the shirt sleeves and blue apron.” 


Impelled by curiosity, I went into the shop, and, 
under pretext of purchasing provisions for the journey, | 


entered into conversation. 


I expressed my admira- ’ 


tion to the young man, who received my just eulo- | 


gium with the embarrassment of modesty. 
“Who is your teacher ?” I asked. 
“No one, Madam. An old blind player gave me 


some advice; that was all. It is not difficult to teach || 


yourself music when you love it.” 


“He is the organist,” said his mother; “and at || 
church he improvises things, which make you feel | 


you must ery. If the ladies will take the trouble to 
walk up-stairs,’ continued the woman, in the most 
amiable manner, “our piano is quite at their service.” 

“We will do so with the greatest pleasure,” I 
answered, “if your son will play to us.” 


| 
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“ Certainly,” answered he. 

Preceded by his sister, a nice-looking girl of six- 
teen or eighteen, and followed by his mother, we 
entered a large room, clean and well furnished, in 
the middle of which stood a grand piano, covered 
with pieces of music. To do us honour the per- 
former had taken off his apron and put on his frock- 
coat. He presented himself with perfect grace, and 
executed music of the highest class with the greatest 
perfection. His mother seemed quite enchanted with 
the effect his playing produced upon us. 

“Cecco,” said she to him, “let the ladies hear 
some of your own compositions.” 

These pieces were of a classic character. Nothing 
could be more harmonious or better sustained. To 
compose such music, a perfect knowledge of harmony 
and counterpoint was indispensable. My astonish- 
ment was a perfect triumph for his mother. These 
good people were hospitality itself; they offered us 
refreshments, which we had no choice but to accept. 
Their insistance was such as to overcome the most 
obstinate refusals. "We departed with the promise of 
seeing them again on our return to Salé. In leaving 
the house we had again to make our way through 
barrels of oil and herrings, and piles of hams. The 
young man had already resumed his apron to serve 
his customers. He bade us good-bye with a smile, 


| a gesture of the hand, and that familiar grace which | 
|| is quite Italian. 


The talent of our countrymen, who are born artists 
as they are born dark or fair, excites in us a strong 


| feeling of natural pride, which we trust is a pardon- 

| able sin. 
|| played in Paris or London,” 
|| with enthusiasm, “and he has never been beyond 
|| this miserable little town!” 


“He would make quite a sensation if he 
said my daughters, 


About ten o’clock in the evening I obtained the 
promised letter from Signor Bertani. We left Salo, 
and crossed again—in a night brighter than a clear 


| November day in London—the fairy Garibaldian 
|| encampment. 
| day’s rest, and then went to see the mayor, who told 


Having reached Brescia, I took one 


me, after much hesitation and many difficulties, that 


:| he would call for me, take me to visit the wounded, 
| and see what could be done in my favour. He read 
i| over Garibaldi’s letter, and Bertani’s too, at least ten 
|! times before he came to this amicable resolution. At 
|} noon, he came to me at the hotel, and we set off on 
:| our melancholy pilgrimage. 


Under his guidance, I went over all the hospitals 


| and several churches which had been converted into 
|: infirmaries. A quadruple row of mattresses, placed 
| upon wooden trestles, filled the nave of one of these 





| contained 2,000 wounded. To undertake too much 


by the hospital. Many were sitting up in their beds || 
with their red shirts thrown across their shoulders. || 
Some were smoking, others reading. Those who were || 
suffering most cast a languid glance upon the nume- | 
rous visitors who passed them by with a compas- | 
sionate air, having nothing to offer but this poor | 
testimony of sympathy and interest. 

The doctor on duty accompanied us, and de- 
ferentially explained to the mayor the measures || 
which had been taken to secure effective service in || 
these temporary hospitals. r 

The saints, in their antique frames, suspended || 
in the chapels, appeared to look down benevolently | 
upon these victims of liberty. “We have suffered | 
for confessing our faith in Christ,” I could fancy I | 
heard the martyrs say, “and now it is for you to || 
suffer courageously to maintain the rights and the | 
independence of our country.” 

The aspect of these temples was most dismal. The 
lofty windows, with their coloured glass panes, threw || 
an undecided glimmering light upon the scene of 
mourning. The damp air clung about one like an 
over-weighty garment. The walls dripped with || 
moisture, and the stones seemed colder than ordinary | 
pavement. The smell peculiar to old churches, the || 
mingled odour of graves and incense, the catacomb- | 
like atmosphere, oppressed and caused a feeling of || 
faintness. 

I addressed a few words to the wounded near r 
whom our guide suffered us to pause; but I felt | 
ashamed and humbled at having none but the most || 
common-place observations to make to men who were 
deserving of marks of the highest interest, and of 
consolations more effectual than words. | 

Nothing could be more sad to see than these beds, 
the feet of which rested upon tombs. The funeral 
monuments which surrounded the wounded seemed || 
to wear an aspect both lugubrious and prophetic. It || 
seemed as if death was the reigning sovereign, and 
that each sigh might evoke his presence. I experi- || 
enced the most overwhelming emotions as I passed || 
through the long files of beds on which the wounded || 
lay. Nothing was before me but pale faces and || 
glazed eyes, or countenances agitated and flushed 
with fever. Now and then speaking a few words to 
those who seemed the most depressed, we continued 
our melancholy round through the sanctuary. The 
balustrades of the chapels had been turned into tables, || 
upon which the sick men placed their cooling drinks, 
their oranges, their medicines, and their books. 

In each hospital, the mayor presented me to the, 
director. I could not imagine how I was to make 
myself useful among so large a number. Brescia 


| immense edifices, from the steps of the principal 
|| altar to the porch. Each bed contained a wounded | is a great mistake. It is necessary, in seeking to do 
man. All the soldiers by whom they were occu- | good, to limit one’s sphere of action and concentrate 
pied were young, many of them not sixteen years | one’s forces in order to use them effectually. I 
old. Their wounds were serious, their sufferings | begged of the mayor to take me to the civil hospital. | 

acute, but not a complaint was heard; they all bore | There I endeavoured to come to an understanding 
their pain with patience. To cry and groan would | with the director so as to be regularly and formally | 
be unworthy of Italian soldiers! | accepted by him as nurse. | 
All the men wore the coarse linen shirts furnished! The mayor read Colonel Bertani’s letter to him, 
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and also showed him the note from Garibaldi, recom- | bowed down. 


mending me in the most pressing manner. by a long beard white as snow, was calculated to ex- 


“Tam truly sorry, Countess,” said the director, | cite fear. Had the old man been seen with a scythe 
“but the posts of superintendent and inspectress are|in his hand, and an hour-glass by his side, he 
filled up.” would have been taken for Time. I shall never for- 

“T have no desire to superintend or inspect any- | get his mythological figure. 
thing whatever, sir,” said I. “I ask simply to be| The civil hospital is a very large and well-arranged 
accepted as a nurse to attend upon the wounded.” establishment, capable of receiving not only the sick, 

“That appears to me impossible, Madam. Have | but also the insane and foundlings. At the time of 


| you thought well upon the task you would under- | my visit, some Sisters of Charity occupied the left 


take P”’ 





wing of one of the buildings, and took charge of a 


“Should the task prove beyond my strength, and | portion of the wounded. The wards on the ground || 


I find myself obliged to abandon it, I shall, at least, | | and first floor of the centre building were attended 

have. the consolation of having desired to perform | by men. The rooms placed at my disposal by the 

it.” director formed part of this building ; and I saw at 
“Well, Madam, the Sisters of Charity have one | once that I should have no connection with the sisters, 

portion of the sick under their charge, and we have | nor come in contact regularly with any one but the 

male attendants for the rest; but we will give you | civil attendants and the doctors. 

the care of two rooms filled with wounded men, and | 


yourselves.” 


So soon as he found that I was not ambitious of | me taste soups and ragouts, and I must say that they 
obtaining the slightest authority, the director became 


pearance, as well as that of all employed in the hos- | mense cauldrons formed complete waves, among 


| pitals, greatly struck me. He was a mere shadow, | which the vegetables which ventured to the surface 


and seemed dying of consumption. The attendants | suffered shipwreck. 
were but bundles of skin and bone. Their eyesshone | At length we took our leave of the director, who 
with a feverish brilliancy painful to observe. This | told me that everything should be ready for my re- 
proved clearly that, however well a hospital may be | ception the next day. The mayor accompanied me 
attended to, it cannot be a healthy residence. to the door of my hotel, where he left me. Much 

The appearance of an old attendant greatly struck | fatigued with my visit, which had lasted from noon 
me. Clothed in his black gown, he walked about | until four o’clock, I returned dispirited and dis- 
with his arms crossed behind his back, his bald head | couraged. 

(To be continued.) 








MORNING DEW. 


Yet every man beneath the sun 
Doth all his deeds to be undone. 


Tue dewdrops vanish one by one, 
That seem to glisten everywhere, 
Drawn by the kisses of the sun 
Into the thirsty lap of air: Our pleasant thoughts are like the dew, 
They vanish, and they do not dic, One half of heaven, one half of earth ; 
Although the thirsty road be dry. They seem to die, but they renew 
The dew at night will fall in vain Bho reel pf tps fy . 
On broken herbage by the way ; os eal ms ican Ge aaii ail — 
The dew will change to gentle rain, a a — 
And waken far-off flowers to May: 
Yet herbs and flowers in every sky, 
In every land, are born to die. 


The pleasant thoughts of dawning youth 
Are parched away by toil and care, 
And leave the dusty road of truth, 
The trodden path of duty bare : 
And yet our pleasant thoughts are truce, 
Although they pass like morning dew. 





In thirsty fields cf barren air 
The dew is born to fall in vain; 
Our thoughts go up to heaven, and there 
They change to mists of golden rain, 
Whereof the fourfold fountain-head 
In Paradise is alway fed. 


Our thoughts, that seem to come and go, 
Abide indeed in God on high ; 

For He ordains to water so 

They pass from us, their light is shed The only tree that does not die: 
On broken works of weary hands ; And angels in its shadow sit; 

They pass from us, their sweetness fed But who is he shall eat of it? 
Some nobler toil in happier lands: 


G. A. SIMCOX, 








| 


| 


His thin face, pale as death, framed | 


| 
| The director, ill as he was, did not spare me the | 
| place a small sitting-room at your disposal, in which | sight of anything. The cellars and kitchens, at the | 
| you and your daughters can write and work, and rest | head of which were the religious sisters, were ex- 
plored by us to the most: minute details. He made 


were very good. The cooking vessels, of a size 
| most amiable, and he accompanied me over the esta- | capable of holding an ox cut into quarters, seemed to 
| blishment himself. His delicate and unhealthy ap- | me perfect monsters. The ebullitions of these im- 
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Turee hundred years ago there were three official 
personages in Europe of supreme historical interest, 
of whom one is gone, and two survive. 

The three were the Pope of Rome, the Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and the Sultan of Con- 
stantinople. They are alike in this, that they com- 
bine a direct descent of association from the old 
classical world, with an important position in the 
modern world,—a high secular with a high eccle- 
siastical position,—a strong political influence with a 
| personal authority of an exceptional kind. 
| The Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire was the 
greatest sovereign in Europe. He was, in fact, properly 
speaking, the only sovereign of Europe. Other kings 
and’ princes were, properly speaking, his deputies. 
| He was the fountain of honour whande they derived 

their titles. He took precedence of them all. He 
was the representative of the old Roman Empire. 
In him, the highest intelligences of the time saw 
the representative of order, the counterpoise of indi- 
vidual tyranny, the majesty at once of Religion and 
of Law. No other single potentate so completely 
suggested the idea of Christendom as a united body. 
No throne in Europe presented in its individual rulers 
personages of grander character, or at least of 
grander power, than the Empire could boast in 
Charlemagne, Frederick Barbarossa, Frederick II., 
and Charles V. Long before this splendid dignitary 
passed away, his real power was gone, and Voltaire 
had truly declared of him that there was in him 
“nothing Holy, nothing Roman, and nothing Impe- 
| rial.” But it was not till our own time, at the 
| Congress of Vienna in 1815, that he finally disap- 
| peared from the stage of human affairs. 
| The two others remain. They in many respects 
| resemble each other and their defunct brother, perhaps 
| in the fragility of their throne, certainly in the con- 
| centrated interest of their historical, ‘political, and 
religious position. The Sultan perhaps comprises 
in his own person more than either of the other 
| two. He is at once the representative of the By- 
zantine Cesars, and the representative of the last of 
the Caliphs, that is, of the Prophet himself. He is 
the chief of a mighty empire, and at the same time 
the head of a powerful and wide-spread religion. Of 
all the three, he is the one whose person is invested 
with the most inviolable sanctity. But to draw out 
his attributes would lead us too far away from our 
present subject, and he is only noticed now from the 
instructive parallel which, to any one who wishes to 
follow it up, he supplies to the other two. 

What is here proposed is to bring before our readers 
the Bishop of Rome, commonly called the Pope. 

No one who has ever seen the public entrance of 
that great personage into one of the Roman churches, 
can forget the thrill of wonder and dclight which it 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PAPACY. 


By tHe DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
Part I. 


inspires. Borne aloft above the surface of the crowd— 
seen from head to foot—the peacock fans waving 
behind him—the movement of the hand alone indicat- 
ing that it is a living person, and not a waxen figure 
—he completely represents the identification of the 
person with the institution; he completely gives the 
impression, that there alone we see an office which 
carries us back to the times, as Lord Macaulay says, 
when tigers and camelopards bounded in the Flavian 
amphitheatre,—to the days, if not of St. Peter, at 
any rate of Constantine. 

It is not as an object of attack or defence that this 
great dignitary is here discussed, but as a mine 
of deep and curious interest—the most ancient and 
peculiar of all the rulers of Europe. And it is 
desirable that we should all know something of an 
institution of which we talk and hear so much; 
the more so as it presents many aspects, each 
one of which might be taken by itself and viewed 
without prejudice to the others. Some of these are 
purely historical. Others are political and secular. 
Others involve questions reaching into some of the 
most difficult problems of religion and theology. 
They may be briefly enumerated thus; and the 
mere collocation is of itself instructive :— 

The Pope may be considered—I. As the represen- 
tative of the customs of Christian antiquity ; II. As 
the representative of the ancient Roman Empire ; 
III. As an Italian Bishop and Italian Prince; IV. 
As “the Pope,” or chief oracle of Christendom; 
V. As the head of the ecclesiastical profession. 

The three first of these aspects, which are almost 
purely historical, shall be examined in this paper; 
the two remaining aspects, which involve more 
complex and irritating questions, shall be reserved 
for future consideration. 

I. The Pope as a representative of Christian anti- 
quity. In this respect he is a perfect museum of 
ecclesiastical curiosities—a mass, if we. wish so to 
regard him, of latent primitive Protestantism. In 
him, from the high dignity and tenaciously conser- 
vative tendencies of the office, customs have endured 
which everywhere else perished. 

1. Take his ordinary dress. He always appears 
ina white gown. He is, according to a well-known 
Roman proverb, “the White Pope,” in contradis- 
tinction to the more formidable “ Black Pope,” the 
General of the order of the Jesuits, who wears a 
black robe. This white dress is the white frock 
of the early Christians, such as we see in the oldest 
mosaics, before the difference between lay and 
clerical costume had sprung up, not the “surplice” of 
the Church of England, nor the “ white linen robe” 
of the Jewish priest, but the common classical dress 
of all ranks in Roman society. To this common 
white garb the early Christians adhered with more 
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| than usual tenacity, partly to indicate their cheerful, 
|, festive character, as distinct from mourners, who 
|| went in black, partly to mark their separation from 


This is the exact reverse of the position of the Roman 
Catholic clergy generally, and of those who would 
wish especially to imitate them. It much more 


| the peculiar black dress of the philosophical sects 
with which they were often confounded. The Pope 


|! thus carries on the recollection of an age when there 


| was no visible distinction between the clergy and 
| laity ; he shows, at any rate, in his own person, the 
| often repeated but often forgotten fact, that all eccle- 
siastical costumes have originated in the common 
dress of the time, and been merely perpetuated in 
| the clergy, or in this case in the head of the clergy, 
| from their longer adherence to ancient habits. 
| 2. Take his postures. At the reception of the Holy 
Communion, whilst others kneel, he sits. It is pos- 
| sible that this may have arisen in later times out of 
deference to his superior dignity ; but it is geuerally 
| believed, and it is far more probe“e, that in that 
| attitude he preserves the tradition ot the primitive 


| posture of the early Christians, who partook of the 
|| Holy Supper in the usual attitude of guests at a meal 


| —recumbent or sitting, as the case might be. This 
| has now been éxchanged throughout a large part of 
| Christendom, for a more devotional attitude,—in 
| the East for standing, in the West for kneeling. 
|The Pope still retains the posture of the first 
Apostles; and in this he is followed by the Pres- 
| byterians of Scotland and the Nonconformists of 
| England, who endeavour by this act to return to that 
| which, in the Pope himself, has never been aban- 
| doned. It brings before us the ancient days when 
the Sacrament was still a supper, when the commu- 
| nicants were still guests, when the altar was still a 
| table. 
| 3. And this leads us to another custom retained in 
the Pope from the same early time. The Pope, when 
| he celebrates mass in his own cathedral of St. John 
| Lateran, celebrates it, not on a structure of marble 
| or stone, such as elsewhere constitutes the altars of 
| Roman Catholic churches, but on a wooden plank, 


|| said to be part of the table on which St. Peter in the 


house of Pudens consecrated the first communion in | 
|| Rome. 


This primitive wooden table—the mark of 


|| the original social character of the Lord’s Supper— 
|| has been preserved throughout the East ; and in most 


|; land, was restored at the Reformation. 


Protestant churches, including the Church of Eng- 
But it is 


|| interesting to find this indisputable proof of its an- 
|| tiquity and catholicity preserved in the very heart of 


| the see of Rome. 


Some persons have been taught 
|| to regard stone altars as identical with Popery; some 
|| to regard them as necessary for Christian worship. 
|| ‘The Pope, by this usage of the old wcoden table, 
|, equally contradicts both. The real change from wood 
| to stone was occasioned in the first instance, not 
|| by the substitution of the idea of an altar for a table, 
|| but by the substitution of a tomb, containing the 
| relics of a martyr, for both altar and table. 


4, Again, when the Pope celebrates mass, he stands, | 


| not with his back to the people, nor at the north end, 





nearly resembles the position of Presbyterian and 
Nonconformist ministers at the time of the Holy 
Communion, when they stand at one side of the ' 
table, facing the congregation, who are on the other 
side. It was the almost necessary consequence of 
the arrangement of the original basilica, where the 
altar stood not at the east end, but in the middle of 
the building, the central point between clergy and 
laity. It represents, of course, what must have been 
the position in the original institution, as seen in 
pictures of the Last Supper. It is also the position 
which prevailed in the Church of England for the 
first hundred years after the Reformation, and is still 
the only one directly enjoined in the rubrics of the 
English Prayer-Book. 

Here again Protestantism, or, if we prefer to call 
it so, primitive Christianity, appears in the Pope, 
when it has perished on all sides of him. ‘The whole 
framework of modern Roman Catholic worship is | 
constructed on a principle at variance with that | 
implied in the simple attitude of its chief pastor. 

5. Another peculiarity of the Pope's celebration of | 
mass gives us a glimpse into another phase of the early || 
church on these occasions. The Gospel is read both | 
in Greekandin Latin. This is a vestige doubtless of || 
the early condition of the first Roman Church, which, || 
as Dean Milman has well pointed out, was not anItalian 
but a Greek community—the community to which, as 
being Greek and Oriental, St. Paul wrote, not in | 
Latin, but in Greek; the community of which the 
first teachers—Clement and Hermas—wrote not in | 
Latin, but in Greek. It preserves, in short, the 
curious and instructive fact that the chief of Latin 
Christendom was orginally not an “Italian priest,” 





| but an alien and a Greek. It gives us an insight 





into the foreign elements out of which the carly 
western churches everywhere were formed. | 
6. Again, in the Pope’s private chapel, and on all | 
occasions when the Pope himself officiates, there is a | 
total absence of instrumental music. This, too, is a | 
continuation of the barbaric simplicity of the early 
Christian ritual. The Roman Catholie ritual, as 
well as that of the Protestant Churches of Holland, | 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and England, have 
joined in defying this venerable precedent. In two 
branches only of the Church outside the Pope’s 
chapel it still lingers; namely, in the worship of the 
Eastern churches and of the Presbyterian Kirk of 
Scotland. At Moscow and at Glasgow still the sound 
of an organ would be regarded as a blast from the 
Seven Hills. But, in fact, the Pope himself is on 
this point a Greek and a Presbyterian; and in 
this enforced refusal of the accompaniments of the 
sublime arts of modern music, is at one with those 


| who have thrown off his allegiance, and protests 


| 


against the practice of those who have accepted it. 
7. Again, alone of all great ecclesiastics of his 


|; nor at the north-west side, of the table, but behind it | Church, he has no crosier. The simple reason of this 


| 


with his back to the wall, and facing the congregation. is, that being borne aloft on the shoulders of his | 
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| guards, and thus not being obliged to walk like 
|| other ecclesiastics, he has no need of a walking- 

| stick. This at once reveals the origin of the for- 
] midable crosier—not the symbol of the priesthood 
| against the state—not even the crook of the pastor 
| 
| 


staff of the old man, of the presbyter, such as 
| appears always in the ancient drama of Greece and 
| Rome, and in the famous riddle of CEdipus. It puts 
| in a vivid form the saying of Pius VII., ‘Surely 
| the blessing of an old man will do you no harm.” 
|The crosier was the symbol of old age, and of 
| nothing besides.* 

These instances might be multiplied: but they 
are sufficient to show the interest of the subject. 
They show how we find agreements and differ- 
| ences where we least expect it—how innocent and 
| insignificant are some of the ceremonies to which 
we attach most importance—how totally different 
was the primitive state, even of the Roman Church, 
to that which now prevails both in Roman Catholic 

and Protestant countries. They are lessons of charity 
| and of wisdom—of caution and of forbearance. In 

these respects the Pope has acted merely as the shoal 
| which, like the island in his own Tiber, has arrested 
the straws of former ages, as they floated down the 
stream of time. 

IL. These usages belong to him as a Christian 
pastor, and are the relics of Christian antiquity. 
| Dut there are others which reveal him to us in 
| another aspect, and which have drifted down through 


| another channel. No saying of ecclesiastical history - 


| ismore pregnant than that in which Hobbes declares 
| that “the Pope is the ghost of the deceased Roman 
| Empire, sitting crowned upon the grave thereof.” 
| This is the true original basis of his dignity and 
| power, and it appears even in the minutest details. 
| 1. If he were to be regarded only as the successor 
| of St. Peter, his chief original seat would, of course, 
| be in the Basilica of St. Peter, over the Apostle’s 
grave. But this is not the case. St. Peter’s Church, 
| inregard to the Pope, is merely a chapel of gigantic 
| proportions attached to the later residence which the 
Pope opened under the Vatican Hill. His proper 
see and cathedral is the Basilica of St. John ‘in 
the Lateran’’—that is, in the Lateran palace which 
was the real and only bequest of Constantine to the 
Roman Bishop. It had been the palace of the 
Lateran family. From them it passed to the Im- 
perial dynasty. In it the Empress Fausta, wife of 
Constantine, usually lived. In it, after Constantine’s 
departure to Constantinople, the Roman Bishop 





* This absence of the crosier has naturally given birth 
to a brood of false symbolical explanations such as have 
encompassed all these simple observances. The legend is, 
that the Pope lost the crosier because St. Peter sent his 
staff to raise from the dead a disciple at Treves. This 
disciple afterwards became Bishop of Treves; and the 
Pope therefore, when he enters the diocese of Treves, 
is believed on that occasion to carry the crosier. (Thomas 
Aquinas Opp., vol. xiii. 42). Another explanation is, 
that the curve of the crook indicates a restraint of the 

| €piscopal power, and that, as the Pope has no restraint, 


dwelt as a great Roman noble. In it accordingly is 
the true pontifical throne, on which are written the 


front is inscribed the decree, Papal and Imperial, 
declaring it to be the mother and mistress of all 
churches. In it he takes possession of the See of 
Rome, and of the government of the Pontifical States. 


Pope Sylvester is one of the fables of the Papacy, yet 
it has in it this truth,—that by the retirement of the 
Emperors to the East, they left Rome without a head, 
and that vacant place was naturally and impercep- 
tibly filled by the chief of the rising community. 
To him the splendour and the attributes, which 
properly belonged to the Emperor, were uncon- 
sciously transferred. 

2. Here, as in the case of ecclesiastical usages, we 
trace it to the small details which have lingered in 
him, when they have perished elsewhere. The chair 
of state, the sella gestatoria, in which the Pope is 
borne aloft, is the ancient palanquin of the Roman 
nobles and, of course, of the Roman Princes. The 
red slippers which he wears are the red shoes, campa- 
gines, of the Roman Emperor. The kiss which the 
faithful imprint on those shoes, is the descendant of 
the kiss first imprinted on the foot of the Emperor 
Caligula. The fans which go behind him are the 
punkahs of the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from the 
court of Persia. 

3. The name by which his highest ecclesiastical 
character is indicated is derived, not from the Jewish 
High Priest, but from the Roman Emperor. The 
Latinized version of the Jewish High Priest was 
“Summus Sacerdos.” But the Pope is “ Pontifex 
Maximus,” and the ‘‘Pontifex Maximus”’ was a well- 
known and recognised personage in the eyes of the 
Roman population, long before they had ever heard 
of the race of Aaron or of Caiaphas. He was the 
high Pagan dignitary who lived in a public residence 
at the north-east corner of the Palatine, the chief 
of the college of ‘‘Pontiffs” or ‘‘Bridge-makers.”’ It 
was his duty to conduct all public sacrifices, to 
scourge to death any one who insulted the Vestal 
Virgins, to preside at the assemblies and games, to 
be present at the religious ceremony of any solemn 
marriage, and to arrange the calendar. His office 
was combined with many great secular posts, and 
thus was at last held by the most illustrious of the 
sonsof Rome. It was by virtue of his pontificate that 
Julius Cesar in his pontifical residence enabled 
Clodius to penetrate into the convent of the Vestals 
close by. It is to the pontificate, not to the 
sovereignty of Julius Cesar, that we owe the Julian 
calendar. From him it descended to the Emperors, 
his successors, and from them tothe Popes. The two 
are brought together in the most startling form on 
the pedestal of the obelisk on the Monte Citorio. On 
one side is the original dedication of it by Augustus 
Cesar, “‘ Pontifex Maximus,” to the Sun; on the 
other, by Pius VI., “ Pontifex Maximus,” to Christ. 
When the Bishop of Orleans, in his recent pamphlet 





| ore he has no crook. (Ibid.) 
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on “L’Athéisme et le Péril Social,’’ described the 





words, Hac est papalis sedes et pontificalis. Over its | 
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desertion of the Holy Father by the present ruler of 
France—it was more appropriate than he thought, 
when he said, “The Grand Pontiff covers his face 
with his mantle, and says ‘ Et tu jili.”” It was a 
Grand Pontiff who so covered his face, and who so 
exclaimed; but that Pontiff was Julius Cesar, to 
whose office the Pope has directly succeeded. 

This is more than a mere resemblance of words. It 
brings before us the important fact that the ground- 
work of the Pope’s power is secular—secular, no 
doubt, in its grand sense, resting on the prestige of 
ages, but still a power of this world, and supported 
always by weapons of this world. 

He held, and holds, his rank amongst the bishops 
of Christendom, as the Bishop of the Imperial City— 
as the magistrate of that Imperial City when the 
Emperors left it. So, and for the same reason, Con- 
stantinople was the second see; so, and for the same 
reason, Ceesarea, as the seat of the Roman govern- 
ment, not Jerusalem, was the seat of the Metropolitan 
of Palestine. 

The secular origin of the primacy of Rome belongs, 
in fact, to the secular origin of much beside in the 
early customs of the Church, illustrating and illus- 
trated by them. The first church was a “ basilica,” 
not a temple, but a Roman court of justice, accom- 
modated to the purposes of Christian worship. The 
word “bishop,” episcopus, was taken, not from any 
usage of the Temple or of the Synagogue, but from 
the officers created in the different subject-towns of 
Athens; “borrowed,” as Hooker says, ‘from the 
Grecians.” The word ordo (our holy “orders’’), 
was the name of the municipal senate of the empire. 
The word ordinatio was never used by the Romans 
for religious ceremonies; the word and idea of a 
“ diocese’? was taken from the existing divisions of 
the empire. Of all these Christian usages of secular 
and Pagan origin, the Pope is the most remarkable 
example—a constant witness to the earthly origin of 
his own greatness, but also, which is of more general 
importance, to the indistinguishable union of things 
ecclesiastical and things civil, and here, as in the 
case of the more purely ecclesiastical customs, the 
investigation of his position shows on the one 
hand the historical interest, on the other the religious 
insignificance, of much which now excites such 
vehement enthusiasm, both of love’and of hatred. 

III. Following up this aspect of the Pope’s position, 
we arrive at his character as an Italian Bishop and an 

Italian Prince. Both go together. These belong to the 
state of things at the beginning of the middle ages, out 
of which his power was formed. His more general 
and universal attributes are derived from other con- 
siderations which must be treated apart. But his 
Italian nationality and his Italian principality are 
the natural result of a condition of society which has 
long since perished everywhere else. We sometimes 
imagine that the Pope’s “temporal power” is the 
result of what is called the connection of Church aad 
State. It is no such thing. It belongs to that feudal 
and princely character which was sLared by so many 
great prelates of the middle ages. Almost all the 





German Archbishops possessed this special kind of | 
sovereignty, and in our own country the Bishops of 
Durham. The Archbishops of Cologne were Princes 
and Electors more than they were Archbishops. 
In the portraits of the last of the dynasty in the 
palace at Briihl, near Bonn, for one which represents 
him as an ecclesiastic, there are ten which represent 
him as a prince or asa soldier. Of all those poten- 
tates, the Pope is the only one who remains. His 
principality is now regarded as an anomaly by 
some, or as a miracle by others. But when 
it first existed, it was one of a large group of 
similar principalities. "When, therefore, we see the 
Pope surrounded by his Swiss guards, or defended 
by his Chassepot rifles, we must regard him as the 
last of the brotherhood of the fighting, turbulent, 
courtly prelates of the Rhine, of the Prince Bishop 
of Durham, or the Ducal Bishop of Osnaburgh. His 
dynasty through its long course has partaken of 
the usual variations of character which appear in all 
the other Italian principalities: sometimes an accom- 
plished patron of letters like Leo X.; sometimesa 
determined opponent of the fine arts, like Sixtus V.; | 
sometimes, like Sixtus V., a stern represser of ban- | 
ditti, sometimes, unfortunately, their patron and | 
supporter; sometimes a saint, as Pius V.; sometimes 
a villain, like Alexander VI. Its accessions of pro- 
perty have come in like manner; sometimes by the 
sword, as of Julius II. ; sometimes by the donations 
of the Countess Matilda (“spirituelle je suis sur 
vertueuse j’espére”’); sometimes by the donations of 
Joanna, queen of Naples, (‘ Vertueuse et spirituelle 
jespére mais je ne suis pas sur”’).* 

It is a fragment of the middle ages drifted down 
into our age: whether expedient or inexpedient, just or 
unjust to the Roman people, what effect on the Papacy 
itself its destruction would have,—belongs to other 
and more general considerations. We are here only 
concerned with what it represents historically, and 











with showing what is the class of institutions of | 
which it is the last surviving relic. | 
There is one other aspect of interest connected 
with it. If the Pope were essentially what he is || 
sometimes believed to be, the universal bishop of the | 
universal Church, we should expect to find the ac- || 
companiments of his office corresponding to this. | 
But in fact it is far otherwise. In most of the con- | 
ditions of his office, the Italian Bishop and the Italian || 
Prince are the first objects of consideration. That the 
first prelate of the West should have been, as we || 
have seen, the Bishop of the old Imperial City, was | 
natural enough. But it is somewhat startling to | 
find that the second prelate of the West is not one of || 
the great hierarchy of France, or Germany, or Spais, | 
or England, but the Bishop of the deserted Ostia— |, 
because Ostia is the second see in the Roman States. | 
It is he who crowns the Pope. It is he who is the | 
Dean of the Sacred College. And this runs throughout. || 
The electors to the office of the Pope, whether | 
in early days or now, were not, and are not, | 


the universal church, but Romans or Italians. In | 





* I quote M. Villemain. 
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| early days it was in the hands of the populace 
| of the city of Rome. In the election of Pope 
| Damasus it was conducted with such violence as to 
| lead to bloodshed. Afterwards it was shared with 
the civil authorities of the Roman municipality : 
and so deeply is this still rooted in the institution 
that, on the death of a Pope, the Senator resumes his 
functions as the supreme governor of the city.* 
Since the twelfth century the election has been 
vested in the College of Cardinals. But the College 
| of Cardinals, though restrained by the veto of the 
Three Catholic Powers, is still predominantly Italian ; 
and the result of the election has, since the fourth 








|| Popes. 


century, been almost entirely confined to Italian 
The one great exception is an exception 
which proves the rule. During the seventy years 
when the Popes were at Avignon they were there as 
completely French as before and since they have 
been Italians ; and for the same reason—because they 


| were French princes living in a French city, as now 
| and before they were Italian princes living in an 


| Italian city. 





Whatever ingenuity, whatever practices, whatevcr 
intrigues, whatever arts, surround the elestion of a 
Pope are Italian, and of that atmosphere the whole 
pontifical dynasty breathes from the time it became 
@ principality till (with the exception of its exile in 
Provence) the present time. 

Here again, therefore, we encounter in the very con- 
struction of the Papacy traces of a condition of society 
most instructive historically, but which is instructive 
because it has ceased to exist. The exclusively Italian 
aspect of the Pope belongs either to a time when the 
universal attributes of the Pope were not contem- 
plated, or else to the time when the Italian nation 
was 80 far advanced in civilisation beyond the bar- 
barous countries north of the Alps, as to claim 
naturally for herself this prerogative vote. In either 
case the Italian origin of the Pope is a monument 
of the past, suggestive of many thoughts to those 
who care to look for them. 

On some future occasion we shall hope te enter on 
the other and more general aspects of his name and 
character. 





XXI. 


Dear Hanrnret,—This letter is private and confi- 
dential, and I have promised Sarah to give her sixpence 
when I get my next pocket-money, to put it inside 
hers ; but she says she will not have it, and I must 
keep it for my birthday. I shall be eleven, and if 








you were here I would make you call me Master 


|| Troublesome again. But I must approach my 


|| subject, which is your lover Mr. Himes. I am aware 
|| that there is a difference between you, but I have 
|| ascertained that he loves you still. On Wednesday I 
|| met him at the railway station ; and while he was 
|| waiting for the train, I dared him to fight, and 
|| he said he would warm me; so we fought three 
|| rounds in a corner, and then the train came, and he 
|| went away. I then perceived that he had dropped a 
I piece of writing-paper, with some verses; and see- 
| ing they were addressed to “H——,” I thought it 
|| better to send them for your perusal. I hope you 
like Birmingham, but must make haste and finish 
| this because [ am writing on the sly. 

I remain, dear Harriet, 

| Your true friend, 


REGINALD Martin. 


| 

|| P.S.—The railway men in the signal-box have 
their friends up there, with beer and packs of cards. 
Does your new mistress have a box from Mudie’s, 
j and have you read “ Falleth Down like a Tree?” 
because it is awfully jolly. You must not forget this 
is private and confidential. 








| * Seethe account in Mr. Cartwright’s interesting volume 
| on Papal Conclaves, p. 36. 








A WORKING MAN’S COURTSHIP. 
COMMUNICATED BY MATTHEW BROWNE. 


XXII. 
(The Copy of Verses.) 
Dear H——, my bosom repines 
When thinking of thy love, my dear, 
I muze and dream thou still art mine, 
And wipe away the falling tear. 


Slander’s venom did us betray, * 
But true love’s glory ever rise ; 
And thinking on the blissful day 
When we shall meet in heavenly skies. 


Then clouds and fears of mortal state, 
Amonyous letters we shall scorn, 

And I shall kiss your cheek so white, 
And fold once more thy gentle fori. 


a Birmingham. 


Miss Sopute Loncianps begs her compliments to 
Miss Sarah Wennington, and seeing her name and 
address as a friend of Miss Harriet Wills in the 
pocket-book of the same, takes the liberty of 
addressing her in a most heartrending crisis, though 
without the least desire to take Miss Wennington by 
surprise. Miss Wills is now lying on a bed of sick- 
ness at Miss Longlands’s apartments, having fled for 
refuge from her mistress last Friday in a torrent of 
tears, to her only friend in Birmingham of her own 
sex. Mrs. Payne had accused her of theft, by 
which the dear girl, who is extremely sensitive, left 
the house immediately, and she is now in a most 


| delirious state. She sometimes sings hymns, or 


Kelvin Grove, and speaks the name of Richard, 
also Reginald and Sarah and Jane. Her hair has not 
been cut off, and the medical gentleman cousiders that 


| she will rally before long ; but her parents ought to 
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be made acquainted with her sad condition. Miss 
Longlands therefore trusts that no apology is needful 
| for this intrusion, and anxiously expects a few lines 
from Miss Wennington by return of post if possible. 
P.S.—Affairs of the heart are matters of delicacy, 
but Miss Longlands feels bound under the circum- 
stances to mention that there is a gentleman in the 
town who appears to have been fascinated by the per- 
sonal attractions of Miss Wills. His name is Mr. Robson. 


XXIV. 

Dear Himes,—I have got news for you at last, 
| and I expect you will have a good laugh. I told 
| you all along the B. O. was not the genuine article, 
| and now, “To be or not to be.”—Shakespeare. 
‘‘ Prepare to meet thy fate.”—Ditto. ‘‘ Whether ’tis 
nobler in the mind to suffer.””—Ditto. My dear old 
Dickybird, her feathers are painted, and she serves 
at a station, and has about a score of sweethearts. 
Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind.— 
Shakespeare. There was a gent who bought a Séar, 
and my lady said she never read anything but the 
Standard, the Star was a working-man’s paper. I 
never liked the way she tossified her head, and 
she is going to leave in a fortnight for being 
rude to the customers. Suppose you will be very 
glad you never spoke to her. The poet says you 
should think of a girl as a beautiful statue whenever 
you are crossed in love, but I expect you will think 
of the B. O. as a doll stuffed with sawdust. 

Now, how are you doing ? and I suppose your job 
is near done where you are? Mad Oliver came 
back from his cruise, Monday was a week. He 
sticks to it that the pebbles in the street grow like 
Christians, and swears the paving stones are 
bigger than they was when he went away. You 
ought to hear him describe the penwings that make 
guano in the Forkland Islands; also the Pattua- 
gonians, where the missionaries died in starvation in 
’52. There is not much more news. Squatting old 
Cruelty-to-Animals has been at it again. His wife 
was drunk for six weeks right on, and run up a 
quarter’s score with the tallyman for a new silk 
dress. When he whopped her, as customary, she 
run away, and he stuck up the broom outside the 
cabin again with a label to say, “Wanted a wife, 
inquire within. No drunkards need apply.’”’ Such 
is life.—Shakespeare. Yours truly, 


Joun Oram. 
XXV. 


My pear Dickxysrep,—Seeing you did not choose 
to answer my last, I mean to make you open your 
eyes over this, and if you do not think proper to 
reply, you can let the same alone. Dare say you 
observed I was up in the boughs pretty much, by my 
quoting our great national bard, but did not like to 
tell you straight off till I was sure of it what made 
me so elevated. A penny for your thoughts. I 
|| have got out my new patent drum-cylinder winder 
| at last; the specification is passed through, and I 
have got two hundred pound notes on account, you 
know where from. Now if you was here I should 
hug you, because you have stood my true friend 








= 
| 


Gertrude is to begin French, music, and drawing; | 
she hates drawing, but she shall have all the accom. | 
plishments now. What is it makes things go | 
wrong but ignorance and obstinacy ? I do not wish 
to speak ill of the dead, but, my dear Himes, I can 
open my heart to you a little, now she has been 
buried so long. She used to make me feel more like 
a devil thana man. She used to break my models | 
whenever she had a chance, and the very week 
before she was confined she smashed the king of all 
that I ever made. I will not write no more about it, || 
because she did the best she could; we cannot expect || 
them that have no eyes to see. Now when are you | 
going to write and give me joy ? and when are you | 
going to come up to London? and we will go and 
have a feed such as you will never get over. As Burns || 
says, I will always remember thee, Glencairn, and all || 
that thou hast done for me. So ever remain, 


Your friend, Joun Oran. 


ve Birmingham. 


Dear Ricwarp,—You will be surprised to receive 
this, but I hope you will not think it improper of me, || 
when our correspondence has been dropped so long. | 
Ido not wish to refer back to feelings which you | 
may consider as past into the sphere of memory and | 
sorrow, but I feel it asa bounden duty, lying on a || 


| bed of illness, though much better, to ask your | 


pardon for my haughty spirit when you was in 


| trouble. It has been borne in upon me from my own || 
| experience that we may all be in trouble some day. 


Thope ycu will not think it forward of me, as a || 
female, to write first, but I think the one that was 
wrong ought to be the first to speak. I am now || 
better, but a young lady, who has been my true ! 
friend, writes this for me, which I hope you will not | 
mind, as she knew all my secrets when I was a little |! 
light-headed.—I remain your well-wisher, 
Harriet WI11s. 
XXVII. 

My Dear Sarau,—I think you seem to feel a | 
little jealous because I am so romantic, but if you || 
wait you will have romantics happen to you some | 
day; if you knew when it was going to happen, it || 
would not be romantic when it came, and if you try || 
and hurry it, it is addled, as you might say, when you 
think you have got it. I think nothing is of any good || 
in your own spirit and feelings that does not come of || 
itself.* But it has got more romantic than ever, s0 || 
you must try and not be offended, dear, because how 
can I help it. As soon as ever Richard hegrd I was || 
ill, he borrowed some money of Mr. Oram, and went 
to Birmingham by the train, and he was there three 
days before we came together again. I am much || 
better, but not strong, and so thin, you would hardly | 
believe my arms if you was to see them. Musi | 





* I am sure I remember the following verse in Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s “Angel in the House,’ but cannot 
find it :-— 

“TI drew my bride beneath the moon, 
Across the threshold, happy hour! 
But ah, the walk that afternoon 
We saw the water-flags in flower.” 





M. 6B. 
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| to make me get married at once. 


|| be trivial. 
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now leave off, beeause Richard and Mr. Robson have 
just come in, and we are all going to Dudley Castle, 
for a pic-nic, along with Sophia. With my most 


affectionate love, God bless you. 


Harrier. 
P.S.—There is more romantics, my dear Sarah ; but 
this is confidential. Mr. Robson is connoodling up 
to Sophia. She goes to the Oratory more than ever, 
poor thing, and says she will be the bride of heaven. 


XXVIII. 

My pear Saran,—I was very glad and pleased to 
hear you had got such an agreeable young man paying 
his addresses, and that your mother approves of him, 
and nowI have got news for you. I hope, dear S., 
you will not consider me sly, but Richard said there 
was so many slips between the cup and the lip, and 
he wanted to make sure of me this time. The conse- 
quence was that he went and got a license, and we 
were married last Saturday was a weck. Mr. Payne 
was in a dreadful rage with his wife that was my 
mistress when they found the ring and the brooch 
after all, and though I shall not bear her no malice, 


Yours ever sincerely, 


|| it serves her right for accusing them that are inno- 


cent. Cook says he was in such a passion, being a 
voilent temper, that mistress had to go to Blackpoot 
for his temper to blow over. Handsome is that 
handsome does; he gave me a twenty-pound note, if 
you would believe me, and when I showed it to 
Sophia, she went and progled up Richard by the sly, 
Now, my dear, 
people are very inconsistent, and I do not believe 


|| she ever had what she calls an avocation for a single 


life. Richard has got work in Birmingham, and 


|| we have taken a house, and Sophia is coming to be 


our lodger, and I am going to teach her things. 
The hands are not very domesticated, and when they 
get married, they often run their husbands into debt, 
and cannot manage. It is because they live so inde- 
pendent, and have things done for them like as in 


America before they are married. I can tell Sophy 
is coming round to think of being very fond of her 
young man that she calls her brother, because she is 
so much more affectionate to me and to everybody, and 
does not go to sleep so quick at night as she used. 
We love each other very much, and I hope she will 
come and live in the same house when she is mar- 
ried, so as I may help her in the domestics. 


and that we may meet in heaven. 


think we can quite make each other out. 
ever be happy, from your sincere friend, 
Harrier Himes. 


name to anybody but mother. 


XXIX. 

Dear Harnrret,—I had a piece of the wedding- 
cake you sent, and so did we all, except papa who 
never takes sweet things. I have spent nearly all 
my last month’s pocket-money, and do not know 
what to beg your acceptance of as a wedding pre- 
sent; but I enclose my carte, and hope Mr. Himes 
will not be jealous. I have sent him my microscope, 
which shows the mites in cheese, and the wonders of 
nature in a fly’s wing; and will you request him to 
accept it from me? I think after what has passed 
between us, I can esteem you as a friend and disclose 
a secret, Dear Mrs. Himes, I am engaged to a young 
lady. We do not intend to be married, of course, 
for a great many years, but we shall be always true 
to each other till I am the captain of a ship in the 
navy and can unite my fortunes with hers. Now, 
my dear Mrs. Himes, I mention this in confidence, 
fecling that if I should require assistance you will be 
a sincere friend, and I know her parents wish to 
break it off. 

I remain your sincere friend, 





ReGInatpD Martin. 
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A Sermon for the Fondon Season. 


By tHe DEAN OF CHESTER, 


“ And He said unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest awhile: for there were many 
coming and going, and they had no leisure so much as to eat.”—Mark vi. 31. 


“No leisure ’—a brief, but very true, description 
of a large part of the life of most of us. Is it nota 
constant complaint with us, that we are hindered at 
every turn, by want of time, either from beginning 
What we wish to do, or from doing well what we 
actually attempt? Our occupations are very dif- 
ferent from one another. In some cases they may 
But our day is filled; so that we find 
“no leisure.” Various objects may present them- 
selves which are more or less desirable, advantageous 


| to ourselves, or useful to others. We may be very 


willing, even anxious, to undertake these things, 


' from selfish motives or unselfish. But the answer 
|| We are obliged to make is that we have no time. 


This being the case with regard to our employ- 
ments in general, it is certain that our religious life 
must be exposed to the same pressure. There is 
much reason to fear lest our efforts after calm and 
serious thought, our seasons of self-examination and 
prayer, should suffer frequently and greatly from 
this dangerous limitation. 

We can hardly, then, be better employed than 
by considering, now on Sunday, how we our- 
selves are affected religiously by this prevalent 
temptation and difficulty. Many subjects, doubt- 
less, would be more attractive and exciting. The 
controversies of the day supply abundant resources 








for discussions not by any means unimportant. 


I now | 
; conclude with my love, wishing you all happiness, | 
We ought never | 
to give way to our troubles, and we ought never to | 


May you | 


P.S.—This is the first time I have signed my new 
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Doctrinal, Biblical, social, ecclesiastical questions, 
in every variety, are just now warmly debated by 
eager combatants. Never was there so great a 
wealth of material ready for any one, who might 
wish to make a sermon either interesting for the 
moment, or subservient to the cause of a party. But 
the purpose of a sermon ought, in most cases, to be 
the doing of some real good to the souls of those 
who listen to it. Now with regard to all these 
matters of debate, we may: take the right side or the 
wrong side; but, right or wrong, there is a serious 
personal question which lies, for each one of us, 
deep within and below all this public discussion. 
The very interest and animation of what is con- 
spicuous before the public may hide from us what 
we really are. There are “many coming and 
going:”’ and it is most essential to our spiritual 
welfare, that we ourselves should “come apart” 
sometimes “ into a desert place and rest awhile.” 

And if this is true even of those who care warmly 
and honestly for religious questions, it is still more 
obviously true of those who are living a very busy 
or a very exciting life with hardly any reference to 
religion at all. Nothing is more likely to act 
forcibly on the conscience, in such a case, than the 
awakening of a sense of responsibility in regard to 
the employment of time. If there is “no leisure” 
to pray, there clearly must be something wrong. 
Let us briefly, then, see how this matter stands with 
regard to different sections of society and different 
occupations in life. 


1. There is, first, a very large class whose life is 


chiefly occupied with amusement. Hardly any per- 
sons have a scantier amount of “leisure” than those 
who spend their time in laborious idleness. And an 
appeal to their conscience might surely be made 
from their own sense of this want of leisure. They 
know that serious thought is desirable. They know 
that religion cannot be without prayer. But for 
these things they have no time. ‘The obvious con- 
clusion is, that the first step towards a better life 
must be to make time for thought and prayer. Here, 
in fact, is the critical and decisive point of their 
spiritual existence. This is the very pivot in the 
present, upon which all the future hinges and turns. 

Discussions on this or that form of amusement— 
on the degree in which men and women ought to 
yield to the tyranny of fashion—on the exact line 
which separates what is harmless and blameless from 
what is excessive and wrong—such discussions are 
not at all certain to lead to any useful results. It 
is easy to say strong things concerning the feverish 
excitement, the dissatisfaction of mind, the weariness 
of body, the impairing of health, connected with a 
London season. The conscience may be made rest- 
less for the moment: but serious thoughts are soon 
carried away in the eddy of society. Certainly, no 
one will gravely maintain that amusement ought to 
be made the business of life. But, unless a delibe- 
rate effort is made to secure some calm reflection, it 
is not easy to say where we are to stop; and a 
thousand excuses are always ready when we do not 





like to think, and superficial distinctions can always 


be drawn between our own case and the case of | 


others. 
A great point is gained with those who are in the 


midst of so great temptation—in fact, everything is (i 
gained—if they can be induced to reflect on the |, 


value of the time which is inevitably passing from 


them, if they can be persuaded to make sure of some | 
part of this time for solitude, for silent thought, for || 
As to the mere alter- | 
nation of public religious observances with public || 


self-examination and prayer. 


amusement—however good those observances may 
be in themselves—this will not at all meet the case. 


It is when you are absolutely alone—alone with God || 


—it is then that you begin to see things as they 


really are—then that you begin to gain some calm |} 


and steady judgment in regard to the course of life 
which ought to be followed—then that resolutions, 
by the grace of God, grow strong, and that you 
begin to throw off something of that fear of the 


world which has made you weak. Do not repel this | 


invitation from our Saviour to solitude and quiet 
thought. He says to you now, as He said to others 
of old—and it is in no harsh tone that He speaks, 
but in a way most considerate and tender—Come and 
“rest awhile.” This “coming and going” of many 
people will do you no good. ‘This unrest is exhaus- 
tion to the soul. 

2. And if in the world of fashion and amusement 
this “coming and going’’ of “many” is incessant 
and full of peril to the soul, there are other parts of 
this great city where, in another sense, the “coming 
and going” of “ many” is quite as unceasing, and 
not without very serious perils of its own. I allude 
now to the world of business. 

This side of life demands peculiar attention now, 
from all who desire to view things with a Christian 
eye. It is most evident that what we call business 
is rising in relative importance. Commerce and 
manufactures are now acquiring some of the prestige 
which used to belong to the land. Political power, 
if not precisely passing into new hands, is beginning 
to be distributed in new proportions. The Roman 
patrician who despised trade, and the Greek who 
lived by trade, is not at present our type of the best 
citizen. The merchant-service, the warehouse, the 
counting-house, are something more than they used 
to be. And there are reasons for this. The magni- 
tude of our mercantile operations itself tends to give 
them dignity. Their complexity requires some of 
the highest qualities of mind. 

But, with this progressive change, it is evident too 
that business tends to become more subdivided, and 
at the same time more entangled, more precarious, 
more eager, more restless. The whole of this range 
of human work bristles with moral difficulties. 

There is, in the first place, its engrossing nature. 
The mere interest of mercantile pursuits is very apt 
to absorb the whole man. But work for work’s sake 
is not a true Christian standard of life. How evi- 
dent it is that a deep necessity of human nature is 
recognised in that old commandment, “Six days 
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shalt thou labour—one day shalt thou rest.” “The 
world” is indeed, as our poet says, “ too much with 
us” if we secure “ no leisure.’”” The soul must suffer, 
though we may be too busy to find it out. “ Get- 
ting and spending,” though we may have a great 
place in the estimate of other men, yet secretly and 
within ‘‘ we lay waste our powers.”’ 

And still this is not by any means the worst of 
the case. The love of accumulating grows with 
the habit, and too often, as wealth increases, the re- 
luctance to be charitable and generous increases. 
Above all, there is the gambling spirit, with all its 


| mischievous consequences—the eager clutching at 


possibilities, the studious keeping up of false appear- 
ances, the selfish indifference as to how much others 
may suffer if only we ourselves are safe in the end ; 


| tosay nothing of the lower and more vulgar forms of 


dishonesty—the false weights and measures, and the 
advertisements which, even while they deceive, are 
transparently lies. It is not pleasant to be obliged 
to confess these things. But even those who are 
very imperfectly informed on such subjects are well 
aware that the moral reputation of British trade is 


| not what it was twenty-five years ago. 


Now in this state of things it is very clear that 


| there must be great temptation to those men whose 


moral principle is not fixed, and sometimes great 
perplexity too to those who do wish to follow care- 
fully the line of rectitude. How far it is right to 
go in degree of speculation—how much it is right 
to risk when the interests of others are involved— 
what amount of varnish it is right to spread over 
the character and credit of those whom we know to be 
in an unsafe position—it may be better, perhaps, not 
to pronounce too confidently in detail on such sub- 
jects in the pulpit. It is wiser to go down at once to 
the deep, fundamental truth which underlies all these 
experiences of busy life, namely, that where there is 
“no leisure” there will be the liability to covetous- 


| ness or dishonesty. Take time to think, take time 


to pray, is the word of our blessed Saviour to every 
busy man. Leave the multitudes behind. “Come 
into a desert place.”” Consider what you are doing, 
and why you are doing it. So will the balance of 
your mind be safely maintained in this agitating 
day. So will you see more clearly the path which 


| you ought to follow, and the limits beyond which 
| you ought not to pass. So will you be withheld from 
| doing harm to others, and acquire something of that 


“godliness with contentment, which is great gain.” 
3. From the world of business it seems at first 


| sight that we rise into a higher sphere when we 
| pass into the world of politics. But I am not quite 
|| sure that this is always the case. No one questions 





|| the noble character of a struggle where the public 


good is at stake, or the greatness of the issues that 


| depend on right legislation. But when our thoughts 


turn to the separate spiritual condition of the men, 
one by one, who are engaged in such conflicts—and 
this is the point of view from which such subjects, 
and all subjects, must be contemplated here in this 
short interval of sacred time—then, just as in con- 














sidering other sections of human existence, very 
grave and anxious misgivings, whatever our own 
political opinions may be, immediately arise. 

First of all there is, what was spoken of just now 
in regard to business, the absorbing and engrossing 
nature of such pursuits, to those who really give 
their minds to them. And many things combine to | 
make the devotion to political life peculiarly strong 
—such, for instance, as the charm of being connected 
with a winning cause, or perhaps the still greater 
charm of endeavouring to overcome an obstinate and 
organized resistance; and, again, the enthusiasm 
caught from numbers acting together, the love of 
popular applause, and the consciousness of exerting 
power over other minds. All this aggregate of excit- 
ing influences, in none of which is there anything 
very obviously to blame, must have a great tendency 
to throw into the shade the need of rest, and of silent 
thought for the individual soul. So “many” are 
‘coming and going,” especially in periods of political 
crisis, that “‘ leisure’? must be both peculiarly need- 
ful, and peculiarly difficult to secure ; and yet with- 
out “leisure” the soul can neither be healthy nor 
safe. Toa thoughtful Christian hardly any event is 
so startling and solemn as the death of an eminent 
statesman. All that laborious exercise of thought is 
now over—that commanding influence over other 
minds is gone—that light, which was so clear and 
was seen so far, is put out. And then comes the 
question, which we have no authority to answer, but 
which is greater than all other questions: What was 
he really during life, what was he in death, and 
therefore what is he now, before God and in regard 
to Christ ? 

But we may not stop at this point in our estimate 
of the religious dangers of an eager political career. 
There is no need to allude here to those low coarse 
forms of vice and fraud which are too often seen in 
electioneering contests, and which are excused, and 
even encouraged, by those who know better. When 
we come into the higher regions of party-organization 
and public debate, how much there evidently is of 
unfairness on all sides—what readiness to excite pas- 
sion, to do whatever is likely to lead to success, to 
use against opponents the arguments which are 
equally conclusive against ourselves! What risk 
there must be that moral distinctions should be very 
much forgotten in the heat of party strife; and what 
difficulty often to a really conscientious mind! What 
a question, for instance, is this: How far is it right 
to enter into intimate personal friendship with men 
whose character is bad, and who are hostile toreligion, 
because they can help our party, and may be useful 
in furthering some political success? It is not for 
those who are not in contact with such difficulties to 
dogmatize too confidently in regard to the casuistry 
of public life. The Divine Spirit speaking in the 
conscience must solve such problems; and the Di- 
vine Spirit is not heard, unless there is silence. 
Again we are brought to the same point-—the need of 
“leisure,” the responsibility under which we all lie, 
and especially those who are most actively engaged 
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| in the concourse of men, for making sure of time 
for reflection and prayer. And no doubt there are 
|| those among our politicians who feel this and act 
| thus. If such were more numerous, then might we 
| have a confident hope that ‘all things would be so 
ordered and settled, upon the best and surest founda- 
tions, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
| religion and piety, would be established amongst us 
for all generations.” 

4. And this truth is equally applicable—and perhaps 
|| it is more necessary to enforce, because it may be 
|| even more likely to be forgotten—in another quarter 
|| still. The life of active benevolence and of energetic 

religious work has as much need of “‘ leisure’ as any 
|| other career that can be named. Mere activity is 
|| not the whole of a life of Christian benevolence; and 
work, however energetic, in a cause however religious, 








| can never be a substitute for prayer. There is also 
| very great danger lest the excellence and usefulness | 
of such engagements, and the high respect in which | 
they are held, should hide the necessity of something 

| deeper. Who can doubt, it may be asked, that a | 
life so devoted to the good of others, so remote ap- 
parently from any form of self-indulgence, must be | 
| inspired by a true religious motive, and strengthened | 
| day by day through communion with God? And | 
| certainly we have no right to doubt for him; but | 
| the man himself may well doubt, unless he knows | 
| that he is firmly securing and sedulously using sacred 

seasons of privacy and prayer. 

| Of all men in the world, this whole lesson which | 
| we have been considering is most seriously to te 

| pondered by those, who by their office are conse- | 
| erated to spiritual duties in regard to the souls of 
| others. In the discharge of such duties there is the 
| utmost facility for false motives to be insidiously at 
work, such as the love of mere human approval, the 
desire of mere success, party-spirit, the pleasure of 
| planning and arranging new schemes, the delight of | 
| consciously exercising personal influence, and the 

| habit of working for work’s sake. In the midst of | 
such perils as these, what need there is of careful | 
and frequent introspection ; and this cannot be with- 
| out the “coming apart” at times and frequently 
| into the “desert place.” When we are viewing 
| this side of the subject, it is most instructive to ob- 
| serve the occasion on which, and the persons to 
whom, our Saviour addressed the very words which 
have furnished the material for our thoughts. The 
| twelve had recently been sent out to heal the sick, 
| and actively to proclaim the kingdom of God; and 
| we read in this passage of St. Mark, that when they 
returned, “they gathered themselves together unto 
Jesus, and they told Him all things, both what they 
had done, and what they had taught.” Then it was 
| that He said, and said to them, “Come ye your- 
selves,”’—ye as well as others—ye more than any 
others—we might almost venture to say that this is 
implied—come ye “into a desert place and rest 
awhile ;” and the Evangelist adds the significant 
explanatory phrase, “For there were many coming 





and going, and there was no leisure so much as to 








eat.” So, he continues in the next verse, “they 


departed into a desert place by ship privately.” 
Now we come to our practical question : How are 


we to deal with this subject, so as to retain some | 


benefit from the thoughts which have been passing 
through our minds ? 


First, we must look upon this our busy waste of 
time, this our inadequate sense of responsibility in | 


regard to time, this our neglect of prayer, just as 
we should look upon any other sin. Rather we 
ought to treat it as a very formidable sin, because it 
is the fruitful parent of so many sins. We must go 
to Christ in all the simplicity of true repentance, 
and confess the sin, and so obtain forgiveness. He 
died for this sin, as for others. And in regard to 
this, as in regard to all sins, forgiveness must be the 
starting-point of a new and better life. To seek for 
pardon by means of previous amendment is to in- 
vert the Divine order. With pardon from the cross of 
Christ, and only thus, comes grace to give us power 
for amending what has been wrong. 

And next, this grace being taken for granted, we 


| must proceed in the correction of this fault, as we 


should in the correction of any other fault, reso- 


| lutely and definitely, looking the matter in the face, 


and .considering where it is, and how it is, that we 
have failed, what our own particular hindrances 
have been that have prevented us from doing right. 


We find that in this continual ‘‘ coming and going” 
of “many” around us, our souls have been suffer- | 


ing for want of “leisure.’”” We must make plans 
and arrangements, then, for securing, at whatever 


sacrifice, this time which we so much need, this | 
| “coming apart into the desert place,” this “rest” | 


with Christ. 


And then to encourage us, and to make a hard 


thing easy, we have in this case, as in all cases, the 


example of our dear and blessed Saviour. See how | 
we can trace, in the record of His days and nights | 
on earth, these times of retirement, side by side, | 
and alternating with, His active labours in the con- | 
course of men. All the Evangelists concur in setting | 


before us this feature of His character and experi- 


ence, ‘“ At even’ He has been healing-all that were | 
“sick of divers diseases,’ and casting out many | 
devils: ‘all the city” was gathered together at the | 
door, “‘ and in the morning, rising up a great while | 
before day, He went out and departed into a solitary | 
place and there prayed.” And on another occasion | 


—after the feeding of the five thousand— Then 
straightway Jesus constrained His disciples to get 
into a ship and to go before Him unto the other 
side, while He sent the multitudes away : and when 
He had sent the multitudes away, He went up into 
a mountain apart to pray, and when the evening 
was come, He was there alone.” 


Surely it is most affecting to remember that our | 


Saviour thus gave up His time for us. This may 
not be the form under which the thought of His stay 


on earth most commonly presents itself. But as it | 


is true that He gave for us His life, His love, His 


sympathy, His blood,—so also it is true that He gave | 
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'| to us His time. He withdrew, as it were, out of 
eternity, and became subject to all our human limit- 
ations. All our experience, which is gathered up 

'| in the lapse of life, hour by hour, all this He knew. 

| And how willingly He listened to the lonely suf- 





| ferer! How patiently He taught His dull disciples! 





No stronger argument remains to persuade us to 
listen to that gentle expostulation which has come 
down year by year, to soul after soul, through the 
Christian centuries, and now speaks again with 
pointed emphasis in this busy and exciting time, 
‘Could ye not watch with me one hour?” 





MRS. DUBOSQ’S DAUGHTER. 


By A LONDON MERCHANT. 


Dr. D’Avzieny, to whom in the outset I must in- 
|| troduce the reader, was some fifty or sixty years ago 
|| a much-respected physician of Huguenot descent in 

the district of Bethnal Green. One evening in the 
early part of the month of February, 1804, he had 
| come home later than usual, and evidently with 
| something on his mind, for he sat in his chintz- 
covered easy-chair in a kind of brown-study, his 
hand hanging listlessly by his side holding the un- 
filled pipe, and his eyes fixed vacantly on the fire. 
Bridget, his faithful good-humoured Irish house- 
keeper, continued her monotonous work silently, oc- 
casionally glancing at her master as though she 
wished to speak to him, and yet hardly dared to break 
| in upon his meditations. The clock striking suddenly 
| roused him ; and, without rising from his chair, he 
tried to draw towards him the tobacco jar which 
<idget had duly placed on the table. Finding that 
it was somewhat beyond her master’s reach, she rose 
\| from her chair and put it nearer, and then snuffing 
| the wick of the candle, which had become rather 
long, she reseated herself in her chair, and, while 
the doctor was filling his pipe, prepared a subject of 
| conversation. 

But she had hardly broken ground with a remark 
| on the weather, when the bell fixed above the en- 
| trance door rang violently, and immediately after- 





| the sound of the bell a look of vexation passed over 
|| the doctor's face. This did not escape the notice of 
|| Bridget, who said to him in a whisper, “ Sit where you 
|| are, sir, and unless its anything very serious, I’ll soon 
send them off.”” Taking up the candle, she then went 
into the shop, where she found a short, slight-built, 
|| pale-faced man, drenched with rain, and breathless 
|, fromthe haste he had made to reach the doctor’s house. 
Me Is the master in?” exclaimed the man, with a 
|, strong Irish accent as soon as Bridget came into 
|| view. 

|  Whatisit you want him for?’ inquired Bridget, 
without replying to his question, and hoping to 
|| judge from the man’s answer whether it was really a 
case necessitating the doctor’s leaving home. 

|, “Sure an’ it’s a poor woman has got her baby 
|| Gying, and it will be dead entirely if the doctor don’t 
make haste,” the man replied with much earnestness 
| of tone. 

|| Bridget was for the moment somewhat puzzled. 
|, Though she wished very much that her master might 
|| remain comfortably at home, she easily perceived 
|| that the case was serious, and moreover that she was 


wards some one was heard to enter the shop. At 


{ 


| 





herself somewhat interested in it, not only because of 
the man’s earnestness, but because his brogue told 
her he was a countryman of hers. But the doctor 
himself put an end to her difficulty. Rising from 
his easy-chair, he went into the shop, and asked the 
man the name of the woman whose child was sick. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Waldron,” was the reply. 

“ Mrs. Waldron?” said the doctor thoughtfully. “I 
know no one of that name. She’s no patient of mine.’’ 

“ Sure she says she knows your hanner ever since 
she was a baby.”’ 

The doctor reflected for a moment, but could not 
recall the name. 

** Where does she live ?’’ he inquired at length. 

“Close by, your hanner,” was the reply. “I'll 
take you to it myself in a minute.” 

“ But can’t you tell me where she lives ?”’ said the 
doctor with some impatience. 

“ Just close by—in Fleur-de-lis Street.” 

“Fleur-de-lis Street,” said the doctor, rather 
sharply. ‘ Do you mean Fleur-de-lis Street in Nor- 
ton Folgate ?” 

*T do,” said the man. 

“That is a good half-hour’s walk from here, 
and you must have passed the houses of at least half- 
a-dozen medical men on your way. How could you 
tell me the woman lived close by ?”’ 

The Irishman for the moment seemed fairly puz- 
zled and as if searching for some excuse. Then, 
suddenly recovering himself, he said, “ Railly, sir, 
I forgot how far it was entirely, and if your hanner 
could only see how ill the poor babe is, sure you'd 
think the way shorter than I did.” 

This cunning little bit of blarney on the man’s 
part terribly staggered the poor doctor’s resolution. 
Still unwilling to give way without one more effort, 
he inquired the name of the woman again. 

“Mrs. Waldron, sir,” said the man. “She's an 
old acquaintance of your hanner’s. I’m sure you'll 
be pleased to see her if you only come with me.” 

But the doctor was still unable to recall the name. 
The man noticing the puzzled expression of his coun- 
tenance, went on to say— 

“Your hanner surely cannot have forgotten her, 
when you knew her mother very well. Old Mrs. 
Dubosq, who lives in one of the almshouses at the 
back of Elder Street.” 

“Mrs. Dubosq’s daughter! Ah, now I think I know 
who you mean. But which of the daughters is it ?” 

“ Maria, sir,” replied the man. “The other one’s 
been dead more than a twelvemonth.” 
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The doctor made no further answer, but leaving 
the man in darkness for a moment, he carried the 


| candle into his sitting-room, and, taking off his slip- 
| pers, he put on his boots again, and desired Brieget 
| to bring him his many-caped great-coat, which she 


had hung up in the kitchen to dry, and ina few 


| minutes he was ready to accompany the man to 


Fleur-de-lis Street. As he left the house he told 
Bridget he would take the key of the street-door 
with him, in case he should be detained, and that she 


| could go to bed as soon as she pleased. 


As soon as the two were in the street the doctor 
out up his heavy umbrella, which he held so as to 
cover as much as possible the face of the Irishman 
as well as his own. The latter, however, begged 
that he would only take care of himself, as he was 
strong and hearty, and did not mind the weather 
one bit—a statement which the doctor knew, from 
the poor fellow’s consumptive form and feature, to 


| be simply an untruth. The Irishman himself evi- 





dently wished it to be so understood, fox he com- 
menced a very suspicious cough as soon as he had 
finished his sentence. Hardened as he professed to 
be against the inclemencies of the weather, he never- 
theless accepted the doctor’s second invitation to 
come under the umbrella, and they now trudged 
along together. 

“ And how long has Maria Dubosq been married?” 
inquired the doctor. ; 

**Sure it’s gone eleven years, sir,” said the Irish- 
man, ‘‘and it must have seemed twice as long to her, 
for she’s had a hard time of it.” 

“Whom did she marry ?” asked the doctor. 

A great brute baste that calls himself a weaver,” 
said the Irishman; “and he’s just one of the worst 
workman in all Spitalfields, and that’s even when 
he’s doing his best.”’ 

“Ts he idle, then ?”’ inquired the doctor. 

“Idle! ’deed an’ you may well say that, and a 


| drunkard and a bully into the bargain. Every far- 
| thing he can scrape together or stale from his poor 





wife he spends in the public-house with blackguards 
like himself, none of them worth the snuff of a 
candle. They made him the president of a club 
they have, where they talk over the state of their 
trade, and argue whether foreign silk should be 
allowed to come in, and all that. Faith, if every 
weaver was as lazy a blackguard gs he is, either 
foreign silks must come in, or ladies must make their 
silks and satins for themselves, or else they’d have 
none to wear, that’s certain. Then, in nine cases 
out of ten, when he does come out of the public- 
house he’s drunk, and when he’s drunk he gets mad, 





for the other lodgers interfering. And, except for 
the sake of her poor children. more’s the pity per- 
haps ‘he hasn’t done it already, and then it would 
have been happy, and he’d have got his reward on the 
gallows. I'd stay at the foot of the gibbet all night 
long, with my cough twice as bad as it is now and 
the weather ten times worse, to see that fellow led 
out to be hung at eight o’clock in the morning.” 

“ Your dislike to him seems great,’’ said the doctor, 
‘‘and possibly with reason; but you ought not to 
express yourself so strongly.” 

“ Faith, but your hanner don’t know him, or you'd 
say so too. If you was to see him in one of those 
fits, it’s more than likely you’d save the hangman a 


job. At any rate I would, and I'd have done it | 


before if I’d been strong enough.” 

“Have you ever had any quarrel with him?” 
asked the doctor. 

“ Indeed, then, I have, and I shouldn’t have been 
a man if I hadn’t. 


in his house, and I’d starve rather than be beholden 
to him for either.’ 

“What family has he ?” 

“ He’s got two children, a boy about nine years of 
age, and the baby that’s so ill. They had another 
daughter that was burnt to death some time ago, 
through his setting fire to the bed-curtains one night 


when he was drunk. I know all about it, for I car- | 


ried the child in my arms all the way to the London 
Hospital, and a mighty heavy job it was, I can tell 
you. I was so weak when I got there that I 
couldn’t get up the door step till somebody helped 
me.” 

“¢ How old is the sick baby ?”’ inquired the doctor. 

* About four months, sir.” 

“Does the mother nurse it herself?” 

* Nurse it herself? Indeed no, she’s much too 
wake for that. She’s quite broken down, poor thing, 
both in mind and body, and has no more strength 
than a child. It’s old bones she'll never make any- 
how.” 

“ Are you a weaver ?”’ asked the doctor. 

*‘No, your hanner, I’m a tailor by trade, and I 
worked for the same house in Bishopsgate Street 
for a matter of six years without complaint of any 
kind.” 

The Irishman now went into a long history not 
only of his own affairs, but also of those of his 
family, which continued till they arrived at a three- 
storied house at the further extremity of the northern 
side of Fleur-de-lis Street. The Irishman now led 


and a precious time his poor wife and family have of | the doctor up the narrow dark staircase to the 


it then.”’ 


first-floor on which his family lived, and, having 


“Do you mean to say he ill-treats them?” in- ! procured a light, he conducted him to the second- 


quired the doctor. 


“Tll-treats them ?”’ said the Irishman in a tone of 
disgust. 


floor, where he left him in Mrs. Waldron’s room. 
The doctor, although used to scenes of poverty, 


* Sure, sir, that’s not the word. He mar- | had scarcely ever witnessed a more touching one 


tyrs ‘hem quite. The way he behaves to that poor than that which now presented itself to his eye. 
woman in his drunken fits is terrible to behold. | There were hardly half a dozen articles of furniture 
Many a time he’d have killed her if it hadn’t been in the room. There was a bed and bedstead on 


I’m flesh and blood anyhow, | 
and I don’t fear him a bit, for I’m under no obliga- | 
tions to him. Never a bite or sup have I ever had | 


| 


| 
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which a shabby-looking bonnet and shawl had been 
carelessly thrown ; also two smaller beds of sacking on 
the floor, evidently stuffed with shavings; a rickety 
table in the centre of the room, and two chairs, and 
a stool. There was also an empty loom by the win- 
dow. A few articles of crockery were visivle in a 
small cupboard, the door of which was partially open. 
A small saucepan was on the hob, and on the table 
| there was, besides a candle, a tea-cup with a spoon 
| in it. 

When the doctor entered he found Mrs. Waldron 
—an emaciated, sickly-looking woman, the remains 
of considerable beauty still on her countenance— 
| seated by the fire with the sick infant on her lap. 
| An intelligent, scantily-dressed boy of some nine 








| or seven years of age. Although the child’s face 
| was turned towards the doctor as he entered, no ex- 
|| pression of surprise passed across her countenance, 


|| she remained as motionless as though she had been 


unaware of his presence.” The little boy quitted his 
mother’s side as the doctor advanced. 

The scene which was then witnessed was charac- 
teristic and pathetic in the extreme. The doctor 
looked at the infant, and his first glance told him 
that unless by miracle, there was not the slightest 
hope for it in this world. The mother, as soon as 
she was aware that the doctor was beside her, knew 
perfectly well that his first attention would be given 
to the baby on her lap, and she looked anxiously 
into his face to discover his opinion. Rapidly as the 
doctor had arrived at his conclusion, the poor mo- 
ther as rapidly read it in his countenance. She 
turned her eyes from him, and still, without uttering 
a word, fixed them on her infant. Both the doctor 
and the woman remained for some moments silent 
and motionless. The poor woman’s knee and foot, 
which rested on the fender, suddenly moved as if 
she were attempting to rock to sleep tho child, which 
| was already hushed in the fast approaching sleep of 
| death. Presently the lower lip of the mother moved 
| convulsively, and her eyes began to fill with tears. 
| The doctor noticed this, and without saying a word, 
| patted her on the shoulder. The touch seemed to 
act with all the rapidity of an electric shock. All 
| attempt to restrain her feelings now vanished, and 

she gave way to tears. The boy seeing his mother’s 
| grief, now advanced to her on the opposite side from 
| where the doctor stood, and again placing his arm 
round her neck, kissed her affectionately, but with- 
out speaking a word. 

Dr. D’Aubigny watched the group for some mo- 
ments, waiting for the ebullition of grief to subside 
before he should enter into conversation with Mrs. 
Waldron. He turned his gaze for a moment on the 
little girl who still sat on the stool by the fire, 
motionless as a statue, her head erect, and her face 
towards the door of the room. The expression of 
intelligence on her features somewhat puzzled the 
doctor, and quitting Mrs. Waldron’s side he took up 














years of age stood beside her, watching her with | 
| great attention, his arm flung on her shoulder. On | 
| a stool by the side of the fire was a little girl of six | 





the candle and advanced towards the child. His 
first glance told all—she was blind. 

The doctor now returned to his patient and began 
to converse with the mother. His examination 
of the infant, together with what he drew from the 
mother, led him at once to conclude what had been 
both the exciting and proximate causes of its present 
condition. The former had been starvation, or at 
any rate continued insufficiency of food, and the 
latter an attack on the lungs, from which, in its en- 
feebled condition, it had not strength to rally. The 
only chance of prolonging its life even for a few 
hours, was to give it some food. Taking the tea- 
spoon, he poured some milk from the saucepan which 
stood by the fire, into the cup on the table, and then 
attempted to put some in the child’s mouth, but 
without success. He was on the point of making a 
second attempt when a heavy stumbling footstep 
was heard on the stairs, and the next moment a 
powerful, well-built man, of handsome features but 
dissipated countenance, and evidently to some degree 
intoxicated, entered the room. Without taking the 
pipe which he was smoking from his mouth, he said | 
to the doctor— 

* You’ve come to see the child, haven’t you, sir ?”’ 

“T have.” 

“ And how do you find your patient P”’ 

“ As ill as it is possible to be, and yet to be alive,” 
was the doctor’s reply. 

“‘T consider the last doctor didn’t understand the 
case,” said Waldron, for he was the poor woman’s | 
husband. Then advancing towards the child and | 
pointing to it with his pipe which he now held in his 
hand, he continued, “I say that if the man had 
known his business and done his duty by that child, 
it would never have been in the state it is. It’s 
been shamefully treated, and no mistake.” 

“You are right. The child has been shamefully | 
treated,” the doctor quietly remarked. if 


Half intoxicated as Waldron was, he had still || 


sense enough to perceive that there was a double 
meaning in the short answers given by the doctor, 
and he looked into his face in a somewhat inquiring 

and threatening manner. 

“IT don’t understand what you mean,” he said. 
“Tf you think you may insult me in my own house, 
you are in the wrong,I can tell you. If you're | 
that child's doctor,” he continued in a bullying | 
manner, ‘I want to know what’s the matter with it.” 

“The child’s dying,” replied the doctor, “ from the 
effects of cold, acting on a constitution enfeebled | 
by the want of proper nourishment.” 

“ And whose fault is it if you’re right?” said 
Waldron. ‘Not mine, I suppose. If it’s mother 
hadn’t been a lazy woman, it wouldn’t have occurred. 
It’s her duty to look after her child, not mine.” 

The woman made no answer to this, but continued 
to gaze into the fire as if she had not heard him, | 
although the more rapid movement of her foot and | 
knee showed that his words did not pass unheeded. 
Waldron, evidently annoyed at his wife’s silence, 
continued— 
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“Tf the child hasn’t had enough food it’s her 


fault and not mine. Had I known it wanted it, I 
would have worked night and day sooner than it 
should have gone without. Did you ever tell me 
you wanted anything for it ?”’ 

The last remark was addressed to his wife, who, 

however, made no reply. 
|| “Do you hear me, you hag?” he said. “Did you 
tell me you wanted anything for the child?” 

But still the woman made no answer. She con- 
tinued her gaze on the fire, and the mechanical 
movement of the foot and knee. Waldron, now 
thoroughly infuriated, rushed towards his wife, ex- 
claiming— 

“Tf you don’t answer me, I'll wring your head off 
your shoulders.” 
|| Dr. D’Aubigny immediately stepped forward to 
|| protect the woman, who at first paid no more atten- 
|| tion to her husband’s remark than she had hitherto 

done, when suddenly the movement of the foot ceased, 
| and uttering a low cry, she let her arms fall listlessly 
|| by her side. The child on her lap was dead. 

The doctor at once perceived that life was extinct, 
and without attempting to offer the poor woman any 
consolation, he gently took the infant from her lap 
and placed it reverentially on the bed. He then 
turned round to the poor mother, and found that she 
|| had followed him. He made way for her, and she 
stood for a moment gazing at the dead body of her 
infant; then, placing her hands on her face, she 
wept silently. The worthy doctor’s heart was quite 
touched to behold her, notwithstanding that he was 
accustomed to witness sorrow in its severest form. 
The boy stood by her side, and seizing with both his 
|| hands a hold of his mother’s gown; buried his face 
in it, and gave way to a childish burst of grief; while 
|| the blind girl, unconscious of what had taken place, 
|| sat still on the stool, an expression of alarm, mixed 
with anxiety, on her sightless face. _ 

Waldron stood by for some moments silently watch- 
ing his wife. At last he said— 

“Tt’s no use your crying in that manner; that 
will do no good. It’s all over now, and crying 
won’t mend it. You should have paid more atten- 
tion to the child, and then this would not have hap- 
pened.” 

His remark had a singular effect on the woman. 
Dropping her hands from her face, she turned upon 
him, and, with her features distorted with passion, 
said to him— 

“You villain! How dare you say that I did not 
pay attention to my child? It’s a lie, and you know 
it. I worked night and day to find my children in 
food, while you were drinking in a public-house. I 
have worked at those four posts,’ she continued, 
pointing to the loom, ‘‘till my eyes were so tired 
that I did not know the warp from the woof, and 
could hardly feel the shuttle in my fingers. He says 
I'm lazy, sir,” she said in a lower tone, turning to 
the doctor. ‘“ Look at these hands. Are those the 
hands of a lazy woman ?”’ 

“ Well, if you’re not lazy,”’ said Waldron, “ you're 





careless, and that’s as bad. What right have you to 
take the bread from your own children’s mouths and 
give it to others? What you have given to that 
blind thing would have kept your baby alive. You 
had no right to take my child’s food to give to her. 
What is she to you or me either? The workhouse is 
the proper place for her.” 

“Tt’s false, her right place is here, and here she 
shall remain, in spite of you, you villain! When 
you had spent everything in drink, and I had not a 
roof to cover me and my children, my poor sister 
took us in, sheltered us, and gave us food, though 
she was poor enough herself, God knows. And do 
you think I will allow her child to go to the work- 
house? Never while I have a crust of bread to give 
her—never, though I work my fingers to the bone 


for it. My poor sister is now in heaven, where you 


need never expect to be, you villain!” 
“ A nice-tongued woman I’ve got for a wife, sir,” 
said Waldron, turning to the doctor, who, it was 


evident, only with great difficulty restrained himself | 


from making an angry reply. 


“ A nice-tongued womari, indeed!” said his wife. | 


“ And who is to blame for itifIam? A saint would 
not put up quietly with the treatment I have re- 
ceived. But I deserve.it all. He said, sir,’ she 
continued, appealing to the doctor again, “ that if he 
had known my children wanted food, he would have 
provided-it. This morning I took some work home 
to the warehouse, and got the money for it. When 


I came back I put it into a cup in the cupboard, and | 


then went out tc buy some tea and bread with a 


shilling I took with me; for neither myself nor my | 


children had had a morsel in our lips since yesterday 
afternoon. While I was gone he came home, and 
seeing there was no silk on the loom, he asked my 
boy, whom I had left to mind the baby, what had 


become of it, and was told that I had taken it back. | 


He then searched the room, and having found the 


money, took the whole of it away with him, andI | 
have not a penny left in the house, nor anything | 


worth pawning.” 


“Tt’s false, sir,” said Waldron to the doctor. ‘I | 


never touched her money, and I don’t believe she 
has lost it at all.” 

“Not taken it?’ said the woman. ‘“ How can 
you stand there and tell such an audacious false- 
hood! I wonder you're not struck dead for it.” 

“Tam not capable of anything of the kind, sir. 
She’s mad, I believe, and don’t know what shv’s 
saying.” 

“Mad?” said the woman. “ And no wonder if I 
am. Not capable of stealing, indeed! Who cut the 
silk I was weaving from the loom, when we lived in 
Whitechapel, and sold it, but you? And didn’t I 
tell a lie to serve you, and sell all my clothes to 
make up the loss to the house, and that before we 
had been married three months? Did not you——” 

“But I want to know about the money you say 
you lost this morning,” said Waldron, evidently 
becoming alarmed at the revelations his wife was 
making. ‘“ That shall be found at any rate. Dll go 
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| 
and fetch a constable at once, and soon find out all 
about it.” 

| So saying, he hurriedly left the room. 

| As soon as he had gone, Mrs. Waldron, in a gentle 
and sorrowful tone of voice, which strangely con- 
trasted with the shrill tone she had used when up- 
braiding her husband, said to the doctor— 

“Don’t think badly of me, sir, from what you 
have heard me say to-night; you don’t know what 
I’ve suffered with that man. But it’s all over 
now; I'll live with him no longer. As soon as my 
poor baby is buried, I’ll get mother to take me in 
till I can find some other place to go to with my 
children. If it was not for them, I would kill my- 
self, that I would!” 

The passion which had hitherto supported her 
now vanished, and throwing herself on the bed be- 
side the corpse of her baby, she gave full vent to her 
sorrow. Some of the female lodgers in the house, 
who had evidently been listening on the staircase to 
the altercation between husband and wife, now came 
into the room, and offered her every consolation in 
their power. One of them took charge of the blind 

| girl, another of the boy, while a third said she would 
| watch with her beside the little dead body during 
_ the night. The doctor seeing his advice and pro- 
tection were no longer needed, left the house. 

| It was considerably past midnight before Dr. 
D’Aubigny reached home. Having opened the shop 
door with his key, he was somewhat surprised at not 
finding the rushlight burning on the counter as was 
usual when he returned late. His surprise was 
further increased by noticing through the curtained 
panes of glass in the door that there was a good fire, 


| if not a light, in the sitting-room. Having taken off 


his wet coat, and placed his umbrella in its proper 
place, he entered the sitting-room, where he found 
Bridget so fast asleep in his easy-chair, that even 


| the ringing of the shop-door bell, as he came in, 


had failed to awaken her. The candle on the table 
had so long a snuff as to tell that she had been in- 
dulging in her nap for a considerable time. More- 
over there was on the table a china tea-pot and cup 
and saucer (the doctor, though habitually economical, 


| occasionally indulging in the luxury of a cup of tea), 





some loaf sugar in a basin, a small jug of milk, a pat 
of butter, and some slices of bread, evidently cut ready 
to be toasted. Nor was this all that gladdened the 
doctor’s eye. Beside the tea-things were placed the 
somewhat incongruous appendages of his tobacco 
jar and earthen pipe. The sight of these luxuries 
had a most grateful effect on the mind of the kind- 
hearted doctor. After glancing over the table, he 
tapped Bridget on the shoulder, and good-humouredly 
asked her why she had not obeyed his orders and 
gone to bed. 

“Sure, sir,” said Bridget, rubbing her eyes, “I 
thought you'd be cold and hungry when you came 
home, and would like some toast and a cup of tea, 

| 83 well as your pipe, after all the bother and trouble 
of the day, and I thought I’d watch for you so as to 
| be able to make the toast when you came home.” 


“You've rather an Irish idea of watching, 
Bridget,” said the doctor; “but I am obliged to you 
all the same. One thing, however, I see you have 
forgotten.” 

“ And what's that, sir?’’ inquired Bridget, glanc- 
ing over the table. 

“There’s another cup and saucer wanting,” said 
her master, taking off his boots and thrusting his 
feet into his slippers. 

Bridget was evidently much pleased at the com- 
pliment her master had offered her, for an invitation 
of the kind was but of rare occurrence with him. 
She immediately procured another cup and saucer, 
and having made the tea, she dexterously commenced 
preparing the toast, and all being in readiness, she 
took her seat at the opposite side of the table in as 
uncomfortable a position as possible, that it might not 
be imagined she encroached too much on her master’s 
condescension. 

During their meal, the doctor conversed with her 
frankly and fluently, but solely om subjects con- 
nected with the house. He even pushed the con- 
versation rather than allow it to go on naturally,— 
possibly to divert his mind from other and painful 
subjects. Bridget, habitually loquacious, kept up 
the conversation on her part as freely as her master, 
and the meal passed over in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Bridget now cleared away the things, and having 
placed the tobacco jar and pipe within the doctor's 
reach, she lighted her rushlight, and bidding him 
good-night, sought her own room. As soon as the 
doctor was alone, he filled his pipe, and then began 
to reflec$ on the chief events of the day just pa:t. 
He had attended two death-beds. One was. that of 
a poor woman who had died in a consumption, and 
the other the weaver’s child. These events brought 
back to him episodes in his own family, of a very 
melancholy character, and the tears soon began to 
gather in his eyes. He attempted to restrain them 
by smoking energetically, but it was useless, and 
they fell down his cheeks in rapid succession. Find- 
ing that the tobacco—although a narcotic he was in 
the habit of using in fits of mental trouble—had no 
effect, he placed his pipe on the table, and wiping 
his eyes with his handkerchief, paced up and down 
his shop, the sitting-room being so completely blocked 
up with furniture, that it was utterly impossible he 
could take three consecutive strides in a direct line in 


his sitting-room, and having re-filled and lighted 
his pipe, his thoughts turned on the weaver's family. 
Hehad known the poor woman as a child, indeed up 


affection he had shown to his mother, and thought 

then crossed his mind (though without reason), that 
if his own poor child had lived, he would have been 
like this one. 
clared she would never 





—a threat by-the-by which his extensive knowledg« 








it. His spirits becoming calmer, he again entered | 


to the time of her marriage, but she then left the | 
neighbourhood, and he had quite lost sight of her. | 
The boy, too, had pleased him immensely from the | 


He remembered the woman had de- | 


again live with her husbanc | 
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of human nature taught him to regard as one on 
which no reliance could be placed. If, however, he 
argued, she did keep to her determination, why should 
he not take that boy under his protection and guid- 
ance? True, his means were limited and his patronage 
small. Still, he clearly saw it was within his power 
to raise him at any rate from the position he was 





now in, as well as confer a great benefit on the | 


mother. He continued his speculations on the future 
of the Waldron family till fatigue began to exercise 


its natural power over him, and rising from his chair, | 


he carefully replaced his pipe and tobacco jar in the 


drawer of the cabinet, and taking up his candle re- 


tired for the night. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GOLD BRIDGE. 
A Legend of the Hinth Century. 


Saxon Edmund ’gainst the Dane 
His East Angles led ; * 

Lost the day, and, fight in vain, 
Took to flight instead. 


He might win another day 
Crown and kingdom back ; 
Could do neither if he lay 
In the heathens’ track. 


Fled by wood and fled by wold, 
Edmund, swift of foot, 

Distanced at the Bridge of “ Gold” 
All the hot pursuit. 


In beneath the bridge he crept, 
Hiding from his foes, 

Bubbling on the brooklet kept, 
Yet would nought disclose. 


On her palfrey white and tamo, 
Up there came a bride ; 

Up the wild pursuers came 
On the other side. 


And they met upon the bridge; 
But, ere it was crost, 

Looked the lady o’er the ridge, 
And the king was lost. 


Knew him by the golden gleam 
On his arméd heel, 

And his hiding by the stream 
Hastened to reveal— 


She who had been Saxon maid, 
Now was Danish wife, 

And to heathen hands betrayed 
Christian Edmund’s life. 

Of his hiding-place made ware, 
Him they dragged to light; 

Bound his hands behind him there, 
In the lady’s sight. 


Set him in the sunny day, 
In their midst to stand, 





* The battle was fought at Hoxne, in Suffolk, a.v. 





Marks for their fleet arrows—stay— 
They have one demand. 


“Give up Christ,” to him they cry, 
*¢ And take back thy-crown ; 

All East Anglia for a lie, 
Take or lay it down!” 


“Now,” said Edmund, “if I could— 
Now I would not fly— 

Give up Him who died for me ? 
Not while I can die.” 


Stood he in the sunny day, 
Where the green oaks grew; 

Looked he on the sunny day, 
And the woods he knew. 


One toss of his thick brown hair, 
One quick glance above— 

Ah! his kingdom was full fair, 
And full fair his love. 


And she sat there in his sight, 
Who had lost him all— 

For no curse a soul to blight, 
Christian lips may call. 


But his anguish woke and cricd, 
Loud from shore to shore: 

“ Bridge, let true and happy bride _ 
Never cross thee more!”’ 


Singing through the sunny air, 
Sped the deadly flight, 

In between his shoulders fair 
One sped deadly right. 


But another where he fell 
O’er his body flew, 

Sped as surely and as well, 
And the traitress slew. 


To this day stands Edmund’s word, 
For where he was slain, 

Round by distant bridge or ford 
Goes the bridal train ; 

Never more a happy bride 
Crossed Gold Bridge again. 
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THE NEW CHURCH AT 


; By HENRY 
Tug wide, wild plains of the Keera Kara go 


| stretching westward further than the eye can reach 


—further, so to speak, than three eyes can reach; 
for the visible horizon of a man on horseback being 


| some twenty miles, you may ride that twenty miles 
| and see yet another horizon twenty miles beyond. 
| Nay, riding the next twenty miles will get a fresh 


horizon. It is only when you are well into the fourth 


| of your twenty miles’ ride, that you begin to see the 


jagged and fantastic peaks of the great Sierra 
stretching in a broken line of brilliant blueabove the 
interminable grey grass of the Keera Kara plains. 

These plains across which you ride, and across 
which you look from the Mistibithiwong, are, in 
reality, high table-lands of sandstone; for riding 
across them you come suddenly on deep glens, each 
of which have either a river or a creek at the 
bottom. These creeks and rivers all come from the 
distant blue Sierra through the channels of the sand- 
stone; yet only one carries running water to the sea 
save in winter. The evaporation and absorption is 
too great-for them all, with the solitary exception 
of the Kauna. 

What saves the Kauna and keeps him alive as a 
perennial stream, is the fact that he alone of all the 
rivers or creeks across that plain strikes a range of 
water-bearing mountains, which keeps him bubbling 
on lazily while all the other creeks are dead in the 
delicious, balmy death of the Australian summer. 

The range which this river struck was called the 
Mistibithiwong,—one of those beautiful, tumbled 
mazes of Australian mountain which one meets with 
here and there: a wilderness of cypress and flowers, 
over-arched by noble timber. I have two such in 
my mind’s eye at this moment: Buninyong, well 
known, and Mirngish, not known at all—in different 
geological formations; one being volcanic, and the 
other granitic. 

The Mistibithiwong was not a separate range of 
hills, only a bold outlying spur of the great dividing 
range, from which the Kauna had come in his dry 
journey of ninety miles in his deep-cut glen through 
the plains. So at the moment he struck the cliffs of 
the Mistibithiwong, he met another little river, born 
of the same great mountain chain, the Neela Neila, 
who trying to find. her way round the bold spur of 


|| the Mistibithiwong, which had sadly thrown her out 


of her course, met him and married him. These two, 
under the married name of Kauna, united, and went 


|| gossiping and working together away to the eternal 


ocean, not unlike many other married couples. 

These two rivers had met, had kissed, had married, 
had burst into furious floods in winter, had been nigh 
dry in summer, for some ten thousand centuries, 


| more or less, when there came a great change over 


iz 


the spit of land which formed their junction,—a 


| change so remarkable that it seems worth telling of. 














THE MISTIBITHIWONG. 
KINGSLEY. 


Kauna coming for so many centuries from his 
mountain range, and thrusting himself through the 
plains, had seen but little save now and then a flock 
of emus, or a tribe of wandering savages; and Neela 
Neila crawling past spur to spur of the ranges which 
vexed her, had seen little beyond glorious birds and 
lofty timber. They were destined to see things very 
new and very strange: “For the first things are 
passed,” as says my Bible of 1582.* 

Had these streams had guardian nymphs, they 
would have seen something like the following: a 
series of events so entirely without parallel, that | 
it might have, and indeed did, puzzle clever and 
trained statesmen, leave alone nymphs. 

The first symptom of the new order on the Misti- 
bithiwong was the appearance, for the first time 
since creation, of a lean-faced, bold-eyed young | 
Englishman, who splashed wearily through the river 
on a tired, high-bred horse; and then, having ridden 
for a time up and down the gullies and flats of the | 
Mistibithiwong, among the wondering kangaroos, who, 
seeing a mounted man for the first time, thought he was | 
a kangaroo, went back again, and left the parrots, the | 
cockatoos, and lorikeets, to scold one another, not him. | 

The echoes of this young man’s footsteps had | 
hardly died away (to use a conventionalism), when | 
there came more horsemen. Then sheep and cattle, 
then drays, and the forest begun to fall in the | 
quietest nook of the happiest valley to make a | 
house ; and in a few months, in that secluded valley, | 
there grew an English home, well-ordered and godly ; | 
and not far off a Scotch home, equally well-ordered | 
and godly. Then there was peace for a time. 

Not for long. As there was a September in Paris, 
so there was a September here. The English home- | 
stead was attacked by the natives, and defended 
itself until the Scoteh homestead came and saved it. 
After that there was a long time of fury; and there 
was bloodshed, as much as there had ever been | 
among the native tribes; but times grew still again. 

The next person who came after many years was 
the surveyor. Any person, with the ex post facto | 
knowledge which one has now, would have seen at a 
glance that there must some day be a town at the 
Mistibithiwong. It lay on a great high road ; there 
was plenty of good agricultural land; even the 
squatters, jealous of the land as they then were, 
agreed that this was a place for a township. So the 
surveyor came, and marked it out into 80, 160, and 
640 acre sections. The auctioneer put it up for 
auction in Melbourne, and old Mackenzie, old Maloney, 
my brother, myself, and old Roseberry bought the 
most of it. 

We had not very good times, for the two squatters, | 


* Rey. xx. 4. 





“This is somewhat irreverently called a 
“breeches” Bible, from the odd rendering of the text | 
Gen. iii. 7. | 
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who rented the vast tracts round, looked on us as 
| interlopers, though neither of them, in théir calm 
| disdain of such small folks, had bid for the land 
| which they could easily have bought over our heads. 
| They also wanted a township there, because they 
| wanted a store, a blacksmith, and an inn, which was 
| their idea of a perfect township; further than this 
| they wanted nothing—least of all a couple of farmers 


| like ourselves and old Roseberry. Their visiting 


| any of us, or allowing any of us to visit them, was 
| of course out of the question. They tolerated us, and 
we were content. 

| Mackenzie kept the store, Maloney the blacksmith’s 
| shop, a convict of the name of Jones the public-house. 

Old Roseberry and ourselves were only farmers. 

Things went on quietly for no less than six years. 
| We at first were poor, but began to be better off as 
| time went on. My brother, a clever man, said to 
| me at once, while we were building our house, “ We 
| must have a spécialité, no man succeeds without a 
| spécialité,” and ITagreed. Our spécialité was potatoes. 
| Tam not joking, but talking the hardest common sense. 
| We had to live, we invested all our possible capital 


: | that, as there was no possible market nearer than 


Melbourne, we must grow a crop which could be 
| carried there, and which, moreover, must be of such 
| high quality as to command the best price. We 
therefore gave ourselves up wholly to York regents 
| and Flukes; potatoes which, if boiled by a Lord of 
| the Admiralty, will come out like a ball of meal. 
| Our potatoes got known, and we grew, to some ex- 
| tent, rich over them. Certain dealers in Melbourne 
would sooner have sent for them at their own ex- 


|| pense, than have gone without them. 


Old Roseberry’s spécialité were flowers, radishes, 


and obstinacy ; but he and Mackenzie were the only 
|| teal friends we ever had there during that six years. 


And as this story is entirely about old Roseberry, I 
had better say something of him. 

He was a man about sixty, about as much deaf as 
your left elbow is; yet he always’ made you say a 
thing twice if he could get you to do it. I used to 
submit to this fiction of his, my brother never did. 
| He was a very handsome old man, and very highly 
| informed; he was indeed the only man in our little 
| township, excepting Mr. Mackenzie, with whom we, 
| a8 well-educated men, could be entirely at home. He 
| Was, as we found out in course of time, a graduate of 
| Cambridge; but he disliked speaking of his former 
| life. He often spoke to us of “his sorrow,” but 
neither of us were bold enough to speak to him about 
that. 

As an illustration of his obstinacy. His farm (on 
which he never grew anything) was the very spit of 
land between the Kauna and the Neela Neila, ending 
where the two rivers joined in a pretty broken pro- 
montory, standing up between the two streams, of 
broken volcanic rock and lawns of turf. When the 
colonial surveyor came to make our new bridge, he, 
of course, went at once to Mr. Roseberry, and pointed 





out to him how much better it would be to make two 





|two rivers. Don’t bury her in the bush. 


bridges over the two streams than to span the united 
one. Mr. Roseberry firmly declined to part with that 
apparently useless spit of land; and the bridge CToss- 
ing the united stream lower down stands where it 
does to this day. 

Though he never cultivated his farm properly; and 
though he prided himself in nothing but his radishes 
and his flowers, the old man was not very poor. He 


was a good enough hand at a bargain; indeed we | 


thought him close. He, however, did a singular thing 
on one occasion. 

Jones, the convict, had a little daughter about 
thirteen, who died, as children not born in the colony 


will die—it was the first death we had—and Jones | 


was going to bury her in the bush as a matter of 
course. But old Roseberry, who had steadily re- 
fused to speak to Jones, went to him now, and said, 
“Neighbour, I am sorry for you. Death has been 
in my house, as it has been in yours; but bury the 
poor innocent in my land—in the spit between the 
It is as 
bad as burying her in the deep, deep sea.” 

We now began to find out what this curious old 
man’s fancy was. He wanted to reserve this pretty 
scarped promontory as the burial-place for the town- 
ship. “I have had kindness even from Jones,” he 
said. “ Let us all lie together at last. It is betier 
than the deep sea.”’ 

Well, and indeed it was a pretty place to be buried 
in, if any one cared for such a matter. The lower 
part of it, close to the river, was a regular sloping 
lawn, and above it rose a little “‘ acropolis,” one might 
call it, save that there was no city. From this little 
spit of land you had three vistas up three wooded 


glens, up the infant Kauna one way, up the Neela | 


Neila another, and down the larger united stream for 
a third. There was a peculiarity about this little 


promontory which made it the more fit for a burial- | 


ground, and showed old Mr. Roseberry’s taste to be 
good. Everywhere about it grew the Exocarpus cu- 
pressiformis, the Australian cyprus, called for some 
reason the “cherry.” Jones’s child, the first buried 
here, had often sat eating the pleasant berries of these 
trees on her own grave. 

We were by no means an unhappy little commu- 
nity, and after the death of Jones’s little girl and the 
reconciliation between him and old Roseberry, we had 
no divisions. We all throve too, though the time 
was still far off when we were all to grow suddenly 
rich. Seed time and harvest, summer and winter, 
did not fail us. We got by degrees our land under 
cultivation, regretting that our markets were so far, 
little dreaming that we were one day to have a gigantic 
market close to us, inexhaustible, and at prices so 
fabulous that I hesitate to write them down. What 
say you to oats at 50s. a bushel and hay £60 to £80 
per ton ? 

Mr. Roseberry neglected his farm more and more, 
and took to the cultivation of flowers still more per- 
sistently. The first time that our little community 





had specially noticed his taste in that way was the 
day after our first funeral ; when we found the child's 
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grave banded with a cross of the Passiflora Loudonii, 
the crimson passion-flower. From that time this 
grave became one of the flower-beds of the old man 
of the graves, and blossomed with fresh flowers from 
spring to spring again. Mackenzie, the Scotch Pres- 
byterian, shook his head at it, particularly when he 
found a white cross of Epacris on it on Easter morn. 
He shook his head, but he did nothing else. The 
fellow-countryman of Burns never opened his mouth 
over the matter. 

Mr. Roseberry was not long without another 
flower-garden. Maloney’s daughter joined him from 
Ireland,—a beautiful girl in a galloping consump- 
tion. One of our young men—an Irishman—offered 
to her before she had been six weeks with us; but 
she told him the plain truth, that she knew herself to 
be near death; a fact which we had none of us sus- 
pected; though her great beauty, her pretty, winning 
Irish ways, and her pretty, Irish way of speaking, 
had endeared her to us at once. The young Irish- 
man pressed his suit, although he knew she was 
right. “They would have eternity together,” said 
the young man. But she would not marry him; and 
she was right, for she died. 

Her death was a very sad one. She was a very 
religious Roman Catholic, and no priest was to be 
had, which made Maloney perfectly inconsolable. 
Old Mr. Roseberry was with her at the last, and gave 
such consolation as he could; I know not what, but 
Mackenzie’s head wagged more gravely than ever. 

Mr. Roseberry, however, had soon to decorate other 


graves than hers, for death grew more and more 


familiar to us. The old man of the graves, as we 
got to call him, was a sort of Old Mortality in his 
tenderness for them. Once, and once only, did Mac- 
kenzie speak, and that was to remonstrate on putting 
the feet to the east. ‘‘Mackenzie,’’ said Mr. Rose- 
berry, “I gave the ground, and it’s better than the 
deep sea.”’ Mackenzie never said another word. 

Old Mr. Roseberry was the very first person in our 
little community who pointed out the fact to several 
of us that we were living in a state of utter heathen- 
ism. Mackenzie agreed with him at once, and 


| Maloney seconded Mackenzie; but when old Mr. 


Roseberry proposed to read prayers in his own house, 


| the very next Sunday, both Maloney and Mackenzie 


grew pensive, and indeed neither of them came. 
That was the first act of public worship which was 
performed at the Mistibithiwong, and I well remem- 
ber it. My brother acted as clerk, and there was a good 
room full. Just as we were beginning, who should 
slip in, and sit by the door, but Jones the ex-convict! 
I was extremely pleased, but if I had known what 
dreadful trick Mr. Roseberry was going to serve us, 


| I should have been anything but pleased. I forget 


what the second lesson for the day was; I only know 
that Mr. Roseberry changed it to our confusion, and 
read the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 
I did not see the extent of his indiscretion until he 
came to the words, “And the publican stood afar off,” 
and I saw it entirely when he finished with, “This 
man went down to his house justified rather than the 


other,”—I saw the extent of the disaster. The first 
attempt at Christian union among us was to end ina 
squabble. It was so horribly personal. Mackenzie 
would never forgive it. There was a wild chance | 
that he would not, as a Presbyterian, know the real 
lesson of the day, but the change was made so sud- 
denly, that I was sure some one would tell him of it. 
And besides, Jones actually was a publican, though | 
in a non-biblical sense; it was a gross piece of per- | 
sonality. 

Mackenzie gave no sign during the week, but | 
attended to his affairs. None of us dared speak either | 
to him or Mr. Roseberry on such a delicate question. 
We were in a perfect fever. 

The next Sunday was very hot, and we kept the | 
doorsopen. Justas wewere assembled, I saw through 
the open door, coming up the garden-path through | 
the flowers, Mr. Mackenzie and Jones, the convict, | 
talking familiarly, and followed by Mr. Mackenzie's 
sheep dog, Cosmo. ‘They came in together and 
sat down close to the door. 

Under any other circumstances, I confess that I 
should have wished that Mr. Mackenzie had left his 
dog at home, and taken his bonnet off; but then he 
brought his dog, and kept his bonnet on; so what 
was the use of wishing? We had got him. Every 
one of his deep-throated “ Awmeens” was like an 
anthem to us then. Bring his dog! he might have 
brought his mother (a dreadful old lady of eighty, 
who could speak nothing but Gaelic, commonly 
reputed among the juvenile population to be a witch, 
which I do not believe, while I entirely forgive her 
persistent personal objurgations towards myself, for 
she could not bear me. I don’t think the old lady 





for me, that in another sense I could not understand 
her)—he might have brought his mother, I say, and 
we should have been glad to see him. The Scotch, 
Established or Free, would follow him, and forget in 
which county Auchterarder was. 

And really, though he did keep his bonnet on, 
and bring his dog, he gave no offence. 


draft. For his dog Cosmo, I can only say that I 
cannot over-praise the marvellous discretion of that 
dog. He gasped a good deal during the service (but 
it was hot), and he only made one expedition, and 
then he found me, and was quite comfortable. As 
for the row royal with Roseberry’s cat in the middle 
of the homily, it was entirely the cat’s fault. What 
did she want there ? 

So went off the second day of public worship, and | 
by degrees it began to get popular. Why? 

In the first place there was the mere gregarious 
instinct which exists in all men capable of human 
speech, from Australian natives to Prussians: the 
mere desire of seeing and being seen. 

In the second place there was, even amongst the 
idlest pair of young lovers who came to us, the wish, 
also common to Australian natives and Prussians, of 
knowing something about a future state from reason- 
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Thirdly, there were few men who could make the 
softand beautiful side of Christianity more attractive 
than old Mr. Roseberry. My brother wrote his 
| | epitaph afterwards. Ifthe words had been said at 
the time, my brother would have written “sweetness 
| and light.” 
\*" Fourthly, lastly, and greatest of all, there was 
| the enormous influence which religion possesses in a 
|| rough community without any spiritual guidance. 
} Rough communities will welcome even a paid 
| minister of the gospel, and follow him, and only the 
] yudest and most immoral will grumble at his being 
| paid. In our case we were very fortunate. It so 
| happened in our little township that the three men 
\ most consulted and looked up to on worldly matters, 
| the men who could carry the election (dnd did so), 
| were also the three most notoriously religious men 
inthe place. They were Mr. Mackenzie, Mr. Rose- 
berry, and my eldest brother. 

So the thing prospered. I do not say that we 
were very religious; but it was the only humanizing 
| element we had ; and we flew to it, clung round it, and 
loved it, with, I hope, a love equal to that of medieval 
laymen, but with a passion and a genius so inferior 
to theirs, that we were unable to carve our love into 
such immortal stone poems as Wells or Coutances. 

However, we got on. Mackenzie came, there was 
nothing to offend him, but Maloney came also after a 
| time; I wondered why, but found out. A little 
| Irish priest came over several times to Maloney on 
| horseback, after his daughter’s death, from a long 
| distance, and one dark night he rode right into our 
| rails, and, as Mackenzie would have said, “ coupit 
his creels.”” We heard his shouts for assistance, and, 
going out with a lantern, picked him up and did 
well by him. Mackenzie, who was with us that 
night, sniffed a great deal over the fact of a popish 
priest being brought into the same room with him; 
but he was quite affable when the little priest said 
honestly, “‘I would rather that Maloney worshipped 
with you than worshipped nowhere. Religious error 
is one thing, spiritual death is another.” 

Still we got on, and got on uncommonly well. 
| We had no poor to provide for, and so it was easy to 
| get on well. Mr. Roseberry, the “old man of the 
| graves,” was our priest, and although he was 
| Anglican, we had both Presbyterians and indeed 
|| Romanists worshipping with us. If Mr. Roseberry 
| had been immortal, we should have done very well ; 
|| but he was not immortal. 
| One day, after he had read the third verse of the 
| second lesson, he stopped and called me by name 
| from among the congregation. I went up to him at 
| once, 

“Thave gota stroke of paralysis,” he said. “I 
cannot move this left arm. Dismiss the congrega- 
tion, and tell your brother and Mackenzie to come to 
me in the inner room.” 

I did as he desired, and we took himin. “Iam 
not going to die this time, but I have had my 

| Warning from God. Mackenzie, I appeal to you. 
| There must be some one to succeed me.” 


———— 











Mackenzie said, “We shall do badly without you, 
but say your say.” 

“Will you agroo to write to New Zealand for a 
man, and back him up when he comes?” said Mr. 
Roseberry. 

This was an awful trial for Mackenzic, as I well 
Knew. I was in absolute terror myself. Macken- 
zie’s prejudices against the New Zealand school were 
so terribly strong; but he came out nobly. 

“Yes I wull, Roseberry. Evil is no worked by 


such hands as yours. Confound it, man, there’s | 


unco’ few of us already in Christ. Let him come, 
e’en wi’ his green chasuble. For it has got beyond 
being a case of chasubles; it’s a case of Christ.’’ 
‘“‘My dear friend,” said Mr. Roseberry, eagerly, 
“would you be so good, some time when you are at 





leisure, to reflect what extreme nonsense you have | 


just been talking ? 
green chasubles? The man whom I will get shall 


What on earth do you mean by | 


be pledged to preach in his gown, and probably will | 


not even know what a chasuble is. I am sure I 
don’t. But he shall be devoted and diligent, I'll 
answer for that ; and I will pay him, I will answer 
for that also now, for I am very ill.’’ 

He got, however, rapidly better, but my brother 


succeeded him in the work of edification, or build- | 
ing up our church in the bush. He had a somewhat | 


long tenure of office, for young men, with the spe- | 


cialities demanded by old Roseberry, were not com- 
mon, even in New Zealand. We had to wait some 
time. At last the Bishop sent word that he had gota 
gentleman, Stanley by name, who would suit the con- 
gregation, and who had kindly accepted the position. 

He came, and I was bitterly disappointed. I had 
figured to myself a big genial giant of a man, aw fait 
at bush work, who could ride, who could shoot, who 
would be hail-fellow-well-met with bush hands and 
convicts,and be a thorough good fellow altogether. 
I was miserably disappointed. 

Mr. Roseberry being still ailing, Mr. Mackenzie 
refusing cautiously to commit himself to Episcopa- 
lianism, and there not being another house save 
ours in the township inhabited by educated people, 
it was, of course, necessary that he should come to 
our house. He came, and I was miserably disap- 
pointed in him. 

Mackenzie was at our house to meet him, for 
Mackenzie was a very important person, without 
whom we could not get on. I was very anxious 
that Mackenzie should be prepossessed by him. Such, 
it seemed to me, was not the case. 

He came after we had given him up, very late at 
night, just as Mackenzie was going home. Instead 
of being the man I had pictured him to myself, he 
turned out to be a small, pale, and very peremptory 
gentleman, whose first spiritual acts were to con- 
ceive a violent dislike for myself, and to contemptu- 
ously fall foul of Mackenzie about the Auchterarder 
secession. When he had left no doubt on any of 
our minds as to his opinions on these two points, he 
demanded to be shown to his bedroom, as if the house 


was an inn. 
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When I came down-stairs, I said emphatically, 

| “ He'll never do.” 

| My brother said nothing, but Mackenzie spoke: 
“ Lad,” he said, “he'll have ye all under the heel of 

his boot in a fortnight.” 

I was very indignant. ‘ What reason have you, 
Mr. Mackenzie,” I said, “for making such a singular 
| assertion? "What qualities has he got that we are 

to bow down before him ?” 
| Force of character and truthfulness of spirit,” 
| answered Mackenzie. “The man is in airnest. Are 
yer” 

As I was perfectly aware, young and inexpe- 
rienced as I was, that the more you argue with a 
highly-educated old Scotchman the worse you fare, 
I put the question by, and went to bed. 

I think that if I kept a diary I should like to 
blot out the record of the next three weeks from 
it; in a very prosperous life I should put down the 
next three weeks as the most exasperating I ever 
spent. The price of oats, the price of hay, the price 
of garden produce, was utterly forgotien. Nothing 
was talked of but the “new young man;” and here 
was an under-sized and pale-faced young gentle- 
man tearing round and bullying every one, except 
Mackenzie, Roseberry, my brother, and myself. 

He would have bullied me if he had dared, and 
looked at me once or twice with that view—and 
desisied. The beginning of the peace between us, 
which, after the end, developed into friendship, 
began by my saying coolly to him— 

*‘ New brooms sweep clean. You are getting up a 
state of religious excitement here which cannot last, 
and which will produce a reaction. You wish to sow 
the seed and reap the harvest all on the same day. 
You want to see immediate results. If, when you 
are a grey old man, you can see some results of your 
teaching, you might rejoice. Have you a patent for 
making Christians by machinery ?” 

This, of course, resulted immediately in a violent 
quarrel ; after which we began to get fond of one 
another, as is the case between man and man, though 
seldom between man and woman. 

He was a terrible little bully; but, as Mackenzie 
allowed, he somehow bullied things square. Mac- 
kenzie had a bout with him one day on his habit of 
bullying and directing. He got very little out of 
him. 

“The old Jesuit dodge, my dear sir,” said Stan- 
ley. ‘ Persistency in season and out of season; bold 
| assertion of dogmas; bold assertion of authority ; 
only the old Jesuit weapons, my dear sir. You, as 
| an educated Scotchman, 





are doubtless acquainted | I am not going to have it. 


go. Ihave never bullied you, for instance, and T 
have never bullied you either,’’ he added, turning: | 
tome; “for I don’t think either of you would stand 
it. ” | 

We professed our entire acquiescence in his 
views. 

“I wish you would,” he went on, “because I | 
want a new church built here. I will give four | 
years’ salary towards the building fund, though I am 
as poor as Job; still, as we have no poor, I will give 
that. Roseberry gave this land to me last night; || 
and he is very poor also. Surely you fellows will | 
let me worry you into getting up the rest of the | 
money.” | 

Mackenzie said after a pause, “ Four eights is | 
thirty-two. If you give up your four years’ salary, | 
that will be £320, which I will gladly advance on 
your own note of hand, backed by Mr. Roseberry, || 
who has given the land; and for that money you | 
will get a braw corrugated iron church delivered in | 
Geelong. It’s hard but what we will get it fetched | 
up. I'll back ye there, my lad.” 

“Thanks much,” said Mr. Stanley; “but then | 
don’t you see, I do not want £320—but £2,700.” | 

“ Ye are a daft callant, sir, and I will have nought | 
to do with ye,” said Mr. Mackenzie, lighting a pipe. | 
“ Go away, sir, go away.” 

Stanley saw at once that any agreement was per- 
fectly hopeless, and we walked away together through | 
the bush. I took him to task. 

“You have flown your kite too high,” I said. | 
“You have offended Mackenzie.” 

“Frightened him—not offended him,’’ said Stan- | 
ley. “A missionary should offend no one, but startle | 
every one. The Jesuits were deservedly turned off 
the face of the earth by the persistent use of soft | 
soap. If they had stuck to their original programme, | 
they might have done a good deal.” | 

As it was utterly hopeless to argue with a man | 
who talked such utter balderdash as this, I spoke to || 
him about his extraordinary plan for the new church. | 

“Your estimate is so high,” I said. “The com- 
munity cannot stand the tax on it.” 

“The community,” he answered, “is one of the — 
richest in the world. Don’t talk nonsense. What | 
did your brother and you get for that 120 tonsof | 
hay at Ballarat last week ?” 

I was obliged to confess that we had received 
£7,000 for that same hay. 

“And you back up old Mackenzie in having a tin- 
pot of a church, which will cost you £320, will bake | 
your brains out in summer, and freeze you in winter. | 
Let us have a cool vault 





| with the Jesuit writings; you see with me that their | over our heads in this climate, whatever we do. We 


| success was like a modern politician, entirely owing | must part here. 
I can do the work God | tion. 


| to bullying self-assertion. 


I only want to ask you one qués- | 
Will you continue to back me up, for we 


| has set me through those means, and I mean to do | have, at present, lost our dear old Mackenzie ? 


|” 

“They bullied a little too far in Japan,”’ remarked 
Mackenzie. 

“Exactly,” said Stanley; “and I have the benefit 
| of their experience. I believe I know how far to| 


| 
And so I did, carrying my brother with me—I | 
taking the lead—for the first time in our lives. He 
had such a profound faith in Mackenzie, that he was | 
as Mackenzie would have said, “‘sweer to move.” 
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money to build a new church on the land which Mr. 

Roseberry had given. As far as regards money, that 

| meeting was a dead failure, a perfect fiasco. It had 
better never have been held. 
“JT want,” said Stanley, presiding, “an artisti- 
cally built church, of stone, which will last for at 
least five centuries—a church which embodies an 
idea like Coutances or Bayeux—a thing which will 

| tell of Christ five hundred years hence. They have 
done it at Ely, at Aix la Chapelle, at Durham, at 

| Wells; I want the same thing done here. Why 
should it not be done? You have come here to do 

| it, and I tell you that it will cost £3,000. You have 
proved you will by coming; let me see your money. 

| Ihave given mine. I am very poor; and how I am 
| to live for the next four years I cannot say.” 

The whole thing was a dead failure. My brother 
| and myself sent £50 each; Jones, the convict, who 

| was sharing in the astonishing new wealth which 
had come upon us in consequence of the gold dis- 
| coveries, sent £50; Mr. Mackenzie sent £100; the 
| rest of the community sent altogether £64 10s. 4d. 
It was very creditable to the outsiders, but it would 
not do. It seemed to me that we were condemned 
for ever to worship in a tin church. The thing was 
given up. 

At the same time there was no doubt in any rea- 
sonable man’s mind that this pale-faced, fussy little 
Stanley was raising the tone of our little community. 
Emphatically there is no doubt about that. He was 
fussy always, and sometimes rude; but he was only 
rude to wrong. Mr. Roseberry, my brother, and 
myself examined his character behind his back one 
evening, in the verandah, and the verdict was strongly 
in favour of him. 

“ But he will never get his church,”’ I said. 

“T don’t know that,” said Mr. Roseberry. 

So, for mere space’s sake, we must leave Mr. 
Stanley; thanking God that there are many like 
him. 

The church proposal fell into abeyance, and we 
used Mr. Roseberry’s house for worship. Months 
went on, and Mr. Roseberry had no recurrence of his 
illness, when one morning Mr. Stanley came swiftly 
to us with a letter in his hand from the bishop; it 
fell on us like a thunderbolt. 

It informed Mr. Stanley that a religious lady, 
knowing from sources which never failed that a good 
and permanent church was required at the Mistibi- 
thiwong, had placed £3,000 to the fund for building 
such a church in the bank of Victoria, and begged 
that Colin Mackenzie, Esq., myself, and my bro- 
ther, and Mr. Stanley would form themselves into 
a committee for carrying out her views. It was 
understood that a Mr. Rosemount had already given 
the land, and she desired that the church should be 
erected on his land. The design was to be exactly the 

same as that of Mr. Pugin’s last chapel at Marlow; 
the designs had been sent for, and she had reason to 


believe that the request for the designs would be 
complied with. 








My brother and myself very soon found out. It was 
Mr. Stanley’s maternal aunt, the old Dowager 


and £12,000 atatime. Of course it was. 
alluded to the matter to him, we felt a delicacy in 
doing so; and we never let him see that we guessed 
at the secret. 

I said once to my brother, *‘She might have had 
the decency to ask Mr. Roseberry to serve on the 
committee, and he giving the land all the while.” 

Says my brother, * Don’t look a gift horse in the 
mouth. You see she did not even know his name; 
she called him Rosemount.” 

So from the summit of the little promontory which 
stood at the meeting of the three glens, the stones 
rose up and began to speak. The reproduction of 
Pugin’s exquisite little church was finished on 
Thursday, and by Saturday evening the scaffolding 
was down from the delicate little spire, and the new 
gilt weathercock was scen brightening in the even- 
ing sun, with a noble background of rolling forest. 
I was sitting with Mr. Roseberry, perfectly alone, 
and he began speaking about the work. 

“Ts everything finished ?” 

T said, “ Everything; while the spire was finishing 
the interior was got in order for the morrow’s conse- 
cration, and the bishop had arrived at ‘ Gilmour's,’ 
the great English squatter’s, this very afternoon.” 

“Thank God, then, it is finished!” he said. “I 
never believed it would be. How beautiful it is, 
and how nobly it stands on the point above the 
cypresses !”” 

I looked again. It was marvellously beautiful, 
and fitted into the landscape as if the landscape had 
been made for it. There was no disorder about it, 
for Mr. Stanley had got the debris cleared as the 
work was completed—the last of it had been the 
scaffolding retained for putting on the weathercock. 
It was impressive and beautiful beyond measure, as 
Pugin’s works were. I looked at it without speaking | 
for a short time. | 

“Can you keep a secret?” said Mr. Roseberry at | 
last. = 
I promised him faithfully. 

“Tt was J who built that church.” 
I sat dumb with amazement. 
“Yes,” he said, “I and no other. 
gave the money. 
lent.” 

“You must have deceived the bishop, then,” I 
said, hardly knowing what to say. ; 

“T have deceived no one,” he answered. “I 
merely told the bishop that the funds were given by 
a religious lady; that lady was my late wife, who 
lies buried in the deep, wild, wandering sea.” 

I did not interrupt him. 

“JT was the rector of Granton: rich not only by 
my living, but by large private means. A scandal 
occurred in my wife’s family, on money matters, so 
great, so irremediable, that we felt that we could 


It was I who 
It was I who got the designs 





Who could possibly be this wonderful woman ? 





never hold up our heads before our servants and our 











Duchess of Cheshire, a woman quite devoted tochurch | 
building, who had more than once given £10,000 
We never 
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parishioners any more; and so we two old people, | morrow. Come for me and give me your arm, for I 
having set it right as far as we could, and death | am very feeble. Moreover, now that I see the work 
having left us childless, fled here to hide’ ourselves. | of my life done, I feel ill. Come and give me your 

* It broke her down, and she died at sea. I cannot arm.” i 
go into details. We were both religious, and before| It was never given. The slight excitement of 
the scandal happened had often walked and looked | seeing his work done, flooded some small vein in the 
at the place where we were to have lain side by side, | brain, already nearly ossified, in the left hemisphere, 
| when our long day was done. Do you wonder at my | and when he sent for me at six o’clock in the morn- 
| attending to the graves now ? | ing, he was helplessly paralysed on the left side. 

“T have loved graves for many years, for I have | “T shouldhaveliked to worship in my own church,” 
buried many people, old and young, rich and poor, | he said, “‘ but it was not to be. Will you stay with 
loved and indifferent; and after all of it my own | me? I shall not trouble you much longer.” 
wife had to be buried in the deep, wild, wandering sea. I stayed with him and gave up the service, and we 

“So I said she shall have the tomb of an empress. | sat watching the church and listening to the singing. 
Five hundred years hence people shall know her | At last we saw the white procession winding down 
name. But her tomb shall be built by the people, | the rocks among the cypresses, and the churchyard 
| for she loved them well. | was consecrated. Mr. Roseberry himself was its 

“Such was my foolish dream. That is the reason next occupant after its consecration, for he died that 
why I tried to get the church built by a voluntary | night. ; 
| subscription, believing that the principles in which | I saw the inside of the church next day for the 
we both believed so strongly, would be sufficient to | first time. It was wonderfully beautiful, and one 
make the population here do what I wanted done, | of the first things which attracted me was a splendid 
and build the church. I was deceived; I have had | altar tomb, in an arch by the chancel, on which wasa 
| to build it myself. Have you been inside it ?” recumbent female figure, with the simple inscription— 
I had to answer, “No. Stanley would not let us EvizanetH Roseverry, 
| go inside it.” Diep ar Sza, 

“Well,” said Mr. Roseberry, “ you will go in to- JUNE 24, 1846. 





THE LITTLE FAIR SOUL. 


A irr fair soul that knew not sin **Q! brother, there was a sword so near!” 
Looked over the edge of Paradise & T¢ might be—but I ht.” 

And saw one striving to come in, : is sahil ota 
With fear and tumult in his eyes. “Yet, sweep this needless gloom aside, 

«OQ! brother, is it you 2” he cried, For you are come to the gate at lasi.’’ 


“Your face is as a breath from home, Then in despair that soul replied, 
Why do you stay so long outside ? “ The gate is fast! The gate is fast !” 
I am athirst for you to come. ” ‘ . 
Tell me first how our mother fares, I cannot move the mighty weight, 


i h fi .” I cannot find the golden key, 
me ~— ae ae er : But hosts of heaven around us wait, 
White are her cheeks and white her hairs, And nous bas ever end We to me. 


But not from gentle tears for thee !” Kind Saint, put by thy palm and scroll, 
And come undo the door for me!”’ 


“ Rest thee still, thou little fair soul, 
It is not mine to keep the key.” 


* Tell me where are our sisters gone ?” 
“ Alas! I left them weary and wan!” 
* And tell me, is the baby grown ?” 
“ Alas! he will be soon a man! 
Cannot you break the gathering days ae : : 
And let the light of Death come through, “ Rest thee still, thou little pure heart, 
Ere his feet stumble in the maze, Not for my word will they unfold. 
Crossed safely by so few, so few # Up all the shining heights he prayed, 
For like a cloud upon the sea For that poor Shadow in the cold, 
That darkens titi you find no shore, Still came the word, “ Not ours to aid! 
So was the face of Life to me, We cannot make the doors unfold!” 
Until I sank for evermore ! But that poor Shadow, still outside, 
And like an army in the snow Wrung all the sacred air with pain, 
My days went past, a treacherous train, And all the souls went up and cried 
Each silent when he struck his blow Where never cry was heard in vain. 
Until I lay among them, slain !”’ No eyes beheld the pitying Face, 
‘ The auswer none might understand 
“QO! brother, there was a path so clear!’ But dimly through the silent space 4 
* It might be—but I never sought.” Was seen the stretching of a Hand. 
M. B. SMEDLEY, 


“ Sweet angel, strike these doors apart! 
That outer air is dark and cold.”’ 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


AB Bobe Story. 
by raz AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XY. 

R. STEDMAN came 
alone to spend his 
last Sunday with 
his bride and her 

Bi sister. Julius had 

: returned home, 
and promised to 
s come: but chang- 
ed his mind, and 
disappeared for 
| the day. 

‘He is so con- 
stantly changing 
hismindand plans, 
that [hardly know 
what to make of 

phim. I do wish he 
' had a wife of his 
& own,” said the el- 
Sees cer brother, witha 
E sigh. *‘ Butasister 
= = == will be better than 
you must be very good to him, Edna.” 

“T will,” said Edna, in her quiet way. And 
then they all spent together—contentedly, yet half 
solemnly—the last Sunday of so many Sundays, the 
last which would ever see them as they were. It 
hardly seemed real—this great change—and it had 
come about so naturally that they felt none of the 
agitation and excitement which a marriage brings. 
No one made any unnecessary fuss; and even when 
Letty took Dr. Stedman up-stairs to see the bridal 
finery—the white muslin dresses and white bonnets 
gloriously displayed—he only said, ‘‘ Very pretty,” 
and came down looking happy, indeed, but rather 
grave. 

Indeed they were all three a little subdued, and 
| arrangements being now completed—for the wedding 
was fixed for Tuesday—they had little or nothing to 
talk about. Tea over, they were sinking into a 
rather sombre silence, when, to their amazement, 
Julius appeared. 

The sisters had never scen him since the day of the 
Exhibition, and the welcome they gave him was 
hearty and warm. 
piness. 

“Yes, I thought I would come, if only to have a 
last look at Edna Kenderdine. Though I know I 
am frightfully in the way: not wanted—never shall 
be wanted—anywhere—by anybody !” 

“Oh, Julius!”’ said Edna, reproachfully; then, 
without more words, she busied herself in getting 
him tea, and all those creature comforts which a man 
natty needs, especially when he comes in worn and 


nothing : 





He received it with eager hap- | 





worried—as Julius did. After the first flusb of ex- 
citement had faded, ‘she saw, and was shocked to see, 
how great was the change in him during these few 
weeks. He had grown exceedingly thin, and had at 
times a restless, hunted look, as of a man pursued by 
one relentless idea which he vainly tries to master, 
but which conquers him against his will. He was 
quieted a little, however, during the tea and talk, and | 
recovered his old self, so charming, brotherly, and | 
kind. 

William Stedman looked on, pleased and smiling, 
but he said nothing. Nor did Letty, which wasa 
still more remarkable fact ; and when Julius—having 
accomplished his usual aim by asserting volubly, to 
everybody’s great amusement, that he must retire to 
the kitchen, as his sole purpose in paying this final 
visit was to take a farewell sketch of it and the cat, 
—disappeared, Letty drew herself up with dignity, 
and, instead of accompanying him, went up-stairs. 
Whence, however, she was soon heard to descend, 
Letty being one of those people who prefer anybody’s 
company to their own. 

“T hope she will be kind to him, even though he 
has neglected you and her a little of late,’ said 
William, innocently. “Ido trust they will get on 
well together—our brother and sister. They ought, 
for there is such a deal of good in poor Julius. He 
shows it, by being so very fond of you. He told me 
last night, when I was urging him to end his non- 
sensical flirtations, and get honestly engaged to some 
nice girl, that he would, if only I could find him such 
a girl as my Edna.” 

Edna laughed. 

‘Do you know he once made me half jealous—I 
mean when I began to want you myself, and fancied 
he did the same. Now, little Conscience, if it had 
been so, what ought I to have done? Given you 
up to my brother, eh ?”’ 

Edna’s light laugh ceased. She thought a minute, 
and then said, seriously, “‘No. If you loved me, 
and I loved you, you ought to have married me in 
spite of all the world.” 

So talked they—half merry, half grave—recalling 
their past, or planning their future, and then scarcely 
talking at all; content with the simple fact of being 
together. 

Meantime, in the kitchen there was also compara- 
tive silence. Not the talking and laughing which 
generally went on between Letty and Julius, who 
always ridiculed the extreme soberness of “ the folic. 
in love.” Just a low murmur of conversation some- 
times, and then long pauses—so long that even the 


| betrothed pair in the next room noticed it at last. 


“T wonder if the sketch is finished. Shall we go 
and see, William ?”’ 
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“‘Not yet—please not just yet. I must leave early 
this evening, and you will not let me come to-morrow. 


| But after to-morrow you will never get rid of me.” 


“Never, all my life! I am so’’—sorry, a coquette 
would have said; but Edna, wholly true, had not a 


| spark of coquetry in her, first or last. She said 
T 1 y ? 
* olad.” 
‘Thank you, my blessing of blessings!” And 


| then they talked no more. 


But when at length Edna, with a certain uneasy 
feeling that she could not get rid of, though she kept 


| it strictly to herself, wondering at the long stillness, 





went to see, she found Julius sitting all by himself 
over.the fire, which out of its dull burnt-out hollow 
threw occasional sparks of. flame, giving a ghostly 
look to the neat kitchen, as neat and pretty almost 
as a parlour, which Julius used to say was “the 
finest room in the house.” He was so absorbed that 
till Edna touched him on the shoulder he did not 
notice her entrance. 

‘Where is the sketch, Julius ?”” asked Will. 

“ And where is my sister?” 

“ Gone up-stairs. Hey, Will! is that you, man! 
I’m going home.” 


“Not this minute; not before supper,” pleaded | 


Edna. 

“Supper! I’ve had mine. 
horrors,’ like Macbeth. Now, ‘to bed—to bed— 
to bed!’ Edna, couldn’t you give a poor fellow 
something to make him sleep—for ever ?” 


I’ve ‘supped full of 


“Ju,” said Will, “what is the matter with you? | 


You're half asleep now, I think; wake up, man!” 
“JT will!” cried Julius, springing to his feet with 
a violent gesture. “I have been asleep—but I’m 


awake now. Give me my hat, I'll take a walk and | 


come back to my senses, and to supper likewise, if 
you please, Miss Edna.” 

But he never appeared. Letty came down-stairs, 
flushed and uncomfortable looking, and to William’s 
jesting question if she and Julius had been quarrel- 
ling, gave an answer so sharp that Dr. Stedman said 
no more. Silently, uneasily, ended the last evening 
of so many merry evenings which they had spent in 
that little house, every corner of which Edna felt she 


| should love to the end of her days. 


Yet as she stood at the door on the solemn 
dark night—for it had been raining heavily, and 
there was not a star visible—even though her hand 
was clasped in her lover’s, and his safe arm round 


| her, a weight of foreboding sadness gathered over 


her. 

“ Oh, William, if trouble should come!” 

“ We will bear it, whatever it is, together.” 

And when he said that, and drew her closer, and 
he felt the beating of his warm, living, loving 
heart, so tender and so true, she knew that she could 
bear it. 

After Dr. Stedman was gone, Letty called Edna 
into ‘the parlour—Letty, still flushed, and full of the 


| excitement of a secret. 


“ Don’t be running off the very minute you have 
sent your Jover away. You might have some little 





sympathy with other people’s love affairs—mine for 
instance.” 

* Oh, Letty !” 

“Yes, you need not look so shocked. It has just 
come to that. I knew it would. I have been afraid 
of it for ever so long. Very provoking. A wretched 
business altogether. How could the poor fellow be 


And Letty tried to look grave, while a furtive 


mouth. 

“But you could have helped it, if it is as I sus- 
pect,” cried Edna, greatly distressed. 
you let him do it? 
Julius!” 

Letty nodded. 
and of course I won’t. 
mentioned his name, and I never told you of it, 
though [ have suspected it for months.- Poor 
fellow, he is desperately fond of me.” 

“Oh, Letty !” 


For of course it is Julius—poor 





maddened face—full of that overwhelming passion, 
' @ compound of the senses and the imagination, which 
sometimes seizes upon a young man. Whom, having 
played at love throughout his first fantastic youth, 
it takes hold of at last in terrible earnest, either 
making or marring him for the rest of his life. For 


| And he had fallen in love with Letty, the very last 
person, any third party would say, whom he ought 
to choose. 
Edna snatched at a fragment of comfort and hope. 

“Surely, Letty, you like Julius ?” 

“ Like him ? 
way. Itoldhimso. I promised to be the best sister 
possible to him, as I always have been, I am sure. 
But as to marrying him, that is quite another thing. 
Why he has not a halfpenny but what he earns, and 
he will never earn much—geniuses never do. 


will be poor all his life. 


enough of poverty.” 

“ But you might wait.” 

“ Wait—till my appearance wasall gone. Heisan 
artist, and has an eye for that, I know,” said Letty, 


and beauty vain. “ Wait till I got old and ugly, and 
couldn’t enjoy good fortune when it came? Oh, 
no, Edna! that would never do. Better even for 
the young man himself that I won’t marry him. 


deed. I had no idea there was so much earnestness 
in him about anything, till now. Would you believe, 
he almost frightened me.” 

And Letty, sitting at the kitchen fire, meditatively 
warmed her lovely foot; glancing round half tri- 








such a goose! though I suppose he couldn’t help it.” | 


gratified smile twinkled round the corners of her | 
“ How could | 
“T promised not to tell anybody, | 


You will notice, Ihave never | 


Edna could not say another word. She saw, as in | 
an ominous vision, Julius’s face, as he snatched up | 
his hat and rushed from the house—a wild, fierce, | 


Julius was one of those weak, loving natures, who | 
must cling to somebody, be in love with somebody. | 


But third parties are not infallible, and | 
Oh, yes; very much ;—in a sisterly | 
He | 
And, oh dear me, Edna,” | 


shrugging her shoulders with a trick she had learnt | 
at her Paris pension, “ you knowI have had quite | 


with the pathetic intuition which sometimes dawned | 
through all her silliness, of favour being deceitful, | 


And yet he is frantically in love with me—he is in- | 
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umphantly, half pensively, at her sister, whose heart 


Letty opened her eyes in the utmost astonish- 


| slowly, slowly sank, heavy as lead. For vainly she | ment. She did not get angry; it would have been 
'! sought in those beautiful eyes some trace of the feel- | almost a comfort if she had done so; but she sulked 
ing—call it love, nay, passion if you will—which, | a little, and then melted into tears. 


however sad, however unfortunate, when earnestly 
and honestly felt, ennobles any woman; while that 
other side of it—the weak pleasure of conquest, the 
petty egotistical vanity of being loved—only de- 
teriorates and degrades. 

“Qh, how blind, how careless I have been!” 
cried Edna, almost ina sob. “And you, Letty, you 


|| have been playing with edged tools—you know you 


|| have. 


That poor fellow! And you guessed it all, 


|| yet youlet him goon. Howcould you? But it is 
|| not quite too late. Perhaps you don’t know your 


| 
| 
| 


own mind. Perhaps you really love him ?” 

Letty laughed. “ How shouldI know? Certainly 
not in your sort of love. I’m very fond of him, and I 
told him so, as a'sister. For anything else—But it’s 


no use thinking of that, as you must see; for us to | 


be engaged, Julius and me, would, in our circum- 
stances, be ridiculous—perfectly ridiculous.” 
Edna answered, with a strange harshness,. which 


‘she repented afterwards, or would have done but 


that Letty did not seem to perceive it at all, “I 
think you are right. It would be even worse than 
ridiculous. When Julius is my brother, I shall warn 
him that the most fatal thing he could do would be 
to marry my sister Letty.” 

“Yes,” said Letty, composedly misapprehending, 
“T considered that point also. Two brothers marrying 
two sisters rarely get on together. And then there 
would bethe difficulty of the money matters; for Julius 


_ said he only wished me to be engaged to him; he would 
|| never think of marrying me till he had an income of 
| his own, and was quite independent of his brother. 


And I couldn’t wait. I really couldn’t, you know. 


| So it is a great deal better as it is. Of course he will 


get over it; men always do,” added Letty, looking 


| as if she were comfortably persuaded to the con- 


| trary. 


* After all, it has been a little excitement. 
One isn’t quite an old woman yet, I see.” 
And then, scarcely observing Edna’s dead silence, 


_ Letty unbound her great golden sheaves of hair, and 


while she brushed and combed them, chattered un- 


_ceasingly of Julius; all he had said; all he had 
| done; his frantic pleadings; his bitter despair; till 
|, Edna—thinking of the heart that would bleed for 
| every wound of Julius’s, the heart whose every 


emotion she kept sacredly to herself, and always 


_ would have done, whether she had loved him or not 
|, —Edna started up in a passion of wrath, and grief, 


and shame. 


“Letty, hold your tongue. I won’t hear you. 


_ The last time you talked like this, I was a girl, and 
Tdid not understand it—did not mind it. Now I do. 
|, 1 say you have done a wicked thing. Every woman 


who thinks a man loves her, and lets him go on 


| loving her till he asks her to marry him, and then 
|, Sives him No—a cold, prudent, heartless No—does a 
_ Wicked thing. I am ashamed of you, though you 


are my own sister. 





I am bitterly ashamed of you.” | 


“T couldn’t help it, and you have no right to 
scold me. It was partly your fault; you should 
not have left us so much together, or you should 
have spoken to me beforchand. I always listen to 
what you say, Edna. You are very, very unkind ; 
but now you are happy and going to be married, it 
does not matter what becomes of me.” 

And so, with that strange tyranny of weakness 
to which the strongest often mournfully succumb, 
she softened her sister's heart towards her, and 
despite her common sense, her conscience, her bitter, 
bitter grief for Julius, and Julius’s brother, Edna 
kissed Letty, and scolded her, as she called it, no 
more. 

Instead, she talked to her, seriously and tenderly, 
of things concerning which she had often talked be- 
fore, till she gave it up as hopeless. But now her 
reasoning was not, as then, out of theories which 
Letty had always set aside as “‘ romantic,” “ impos- 
sible.” She spoke of what she knew—out of her 
own blessed experience—of the sacredness of love, 
given or received ; the wickedness of trifling with it ; 
the awful responsibility it was: things once dimly 
dreamed of by Edna Kenderdine, but now seen by 
William Stedman’s bride, with a fatal vividness, and 
a passionate intensity of belief, that made her fearless 
either of ridicule or contradiction: determined to 
speak out, whether listened to or not. 

Letty did listen—as she said, she generally listened 
to Edna—at the time; and this time, either through 
the excitement of the evening, or because she was 
really touched by Julius’s devotion, she listened with 


an expression of earnestness which made Edna almost || 


believe she understood it all. 


“What you say may be very true, Edna. I am 


sure I hope it is. Only you seem to fancy love is || 


the only thing in life. 
other things.” 

“So there are: but love is the first, the best, the 
root and crown of all the rest. And more for men 
even than women. If that goes wrong with them, 
everything goes wrong. Oh, Letty, take care!” 

‘‘ Nonsense! what must I take care of? It isn't 
my fault that men fall in love with me.” 

“No; but it is your fault if you treat them in such 
a way that they never believe in love again; that 
they despise it, and despise you.” 

“Will Julius despise me, do you suppose ? 
hope not!” 

“Then behave to him so that, whatever you make 
him suffer, he may still respect you. I don’t know 
what has been, how far you have gone on with him, 
but oh, Letty, from this time be very careful how 
you treat him!” 

“Bless us!’’ said Letty, half crossly, half laugh- 
ing, “how seriously you do take it! I might be 
going to murder the young man.” 

“You do murder him, in reality, when you trifle 


Now I think there are many 


I 
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with him—play fast and loose, warm and cold, as I 
have seen you do with some people. Don’t do it with 


| him—it will be the ruin of him. Oh, Letty!’’—and 


she grasped her sister’s hand in an agony of entreaty 
—‘‘ for my sake, for William’s sake, take care!” 
“What on earth am I to take care of? As if 


| Julius were the first man that ever was crossed in 


love. 


He must just get over it.” 
“Yes: but how? We women don’t understand. 


| We can but break our hearts; but they—they turn 
| wicked. If Julius does, I shall blame you.” 


| had never been brought into it. 


Letty looked uneasy. 
“T am very sorry. I am sure I did not mean 
any harm, and I hope none will come, for it would 
be extremely unpleasant. But what amItodo? It 
is the most uncomfortable thing. Oh! I wish I 


I wish you were 


not going to marry William Stedman, or that some- 
| body was going to marry me—some suitable man, 
| with plenty of money, who would take me quite away 
| out of all these troubles.” 


“Then you do not care—not one atom—for 
Julius ?” 

“Oh yesIdo. Ilike him very much. I daresay 
I shall never get anyone to be so fond of me again. 
I would take him to-morrow if-he had a tolerable 
income, or a chance of getting on in the world. But 
he has none; and as I told you, I can’t wait. So he 
must go.” 

“Clearly,” said Edna, setting her firm little 
mouth together,—not without a curl of contempt in 
it; and rising to light her candle and go to bed. 

“Oh, stop a minute. Dohelp me. Tell me how 
I am to manage it all. What do you mean by my 
treating Julius so as to do him no harm, and to make 
him respect me?” 

Edna paused to think. Unto her, in her brimming 
happiness of contented love, Julius’s lot seemed 
bitter to an almost exaggerated degree. She mourned 





for him from the very depth of her heart, yet she 
could not, she dared not, urge Letty to accept him. 
She knew that “ love bidden is love forbidden ;” and 


| that far safer for Julius would be a short, sharp 


blow, and over, than the torturing suspense of un- 
certainty and indecision. 
“T hardly know what to advise. Except that you 
must meet him as seldom as possible ; I will manage 
| that. But when you do meet, though you need not 
be unkind to him—still you must never let him doubt 
| your mind. You must not waver; you must keep 
| firm, Letty—as firm as a rock.” 
| And then the impossibility of firmness to that 
| weak, vain, pleasure-loving nature, which always 
| did the easiest thing at the time, without much re- 
| gard to consequences, forced itself upon Edna with a 
mournful foreboding. Yet, for a little while, Letty’s 
evident sincerity gave her hope. 
| TJ will do everything you tell me ; I will indeed,” 
| said she, her ever-ready tears flowing down apace. 
“Poor Julius! I am so sorry for him: so sorry if 
this makes you and William unhappy. For of course 
| you will tell William, though I wish you wouldn’t.” 





Nevertheless, Letty’s looks betrayed a sort of 
satisfaction that William was obliged to be told. 

“Yes, Ishall tell William. Oh, my poor William!” 
sighed Edna to herself, knowing how keen would be 





the pain to that tender heart, in whom the best love of 
all only made all other affections the stronger. “ Letty, | 
we can’t help what is past, but you must do what is | | 
right now; you must make William respect you, | 
ay, and Julius too, even though you refuse him. I | 
don’t know it of myself—thank God! nobody ever | 
loved me but William—still, I am sure it is quite | 
possible for a good woman to turn her rejected lover | 
into her truest friend. That is, if he had nothing to | 
blame her for except rejecting him. But we will | 
talk no more now. Let us go to bed, sister. Oh, my | 
sister ! my only sister!’ 
Worn out with all the emotion of the day, Edna | 
threw her arms round Letty’s neck, and they clung 
together—like sisters: in whom no difference of 
character could break the tie of blood—at least, not 
yet. And then they went to sleep in peace together. 
All next day—the day before the wedding—Letty 
went about the house with a very sad and serious 
face, though it brightened up occasionally—especially 
at sight of anything in the shape of clothes. And when 
she tried on her own dress, a costume so tasteful 
and becoming that she looked fit to be bridesmaid to 


a queen, instead of to that dainty, white-robed, yet | 
plain little woman, who was to William Stedman all 


his heart’s desire—Letty’s spirits rose amazingly. 


“T wonder if there will be anybody to look at us; | 
it is a shame to waste all these pretty things upon | 


the parson and the clerk, and old Mr. Marchmont” 


—a City merchant, whose house had been Edna’s | 
only situation as resident governess, and who, in de- | 
fault of nearer friends, had claimed the pleasure of | 


giving her away. 

“Except Julius, if Julius comes,” 
gravely. 
* Letty looked a little conscience-smitten. “He is 
sure to come; he told me he should. He did not 
wish William to find out anything, and besides 
it would be his last look of me. He means to go 
abroad—to Switzerland, I think. Poor fellow! I 
am really very sorry for him,” added Letty, as she 
glanced in the glass, and could not—who could ?— 
help smiling complacently at the charming image 
reflected there. 

But Edna said nothing, and shortly afterwards 
went out of the room. 

Strange! she could not have believed it of any- 
body else, yet any one who knew her unselfish na- 


said Edna, 





ture might have believed it of her—but Edna, even | 
on her marriage-eve, thought less of herself and her | 


own feelings than of poor Julius. Do what she || 


would, she could not get him out of her mind. Tho 


contrast between him and the rest—William and 
she going off together on a marriage tour to their 


old haunts in the Isle of Wight; Letty, taken to | 


a cheerful visit in the Marchmonts’ luxurious home, 
where, among these wealthy, but rather dull, City 
people, she, with her beauty and her familiarity 
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with “high families,” was very popular ;—and for- 
lorn Julius, left alone to bear his grief how he might, 
—all this smote Edna with exceeding pain. She was 
one of those who find it hard to be happy when 
others are not; who would have leaned over the 
edge of paradise itself, to drop bitter tears upon the 
poor souls in purgatory. And when, towards even- 
ing—the last day of her maiden life—she left Letty, 
still busy about some trifling adornment, and started 
on a quiet, solitary stroll, to consider what was to be 
done, and how and when she should tell the sad secret 
to William, she felt so unhappy that she could hardly 
believe to-morrow was her wedding-day. 

Nevertheless, she walked on, trying to compose 
herself by walking, when she heard footsteps behind 
her—light, quick, and hurried—and turning round, 
saw Julius. 


sary. 

chatter to anybody. 

your own sister—William’s wife.” . 
“William’s wife! Oh happy, happy Will! But 


you'll promise not to tell him, not till after to- || 


morrow? And you'll see how I'll behave. He 
shall guess nothing, for it would vex him so. Dear 
old Will! I’m right glad he is happy. Lucky, lucky 
Will!” 

Edna could not speak for crying. 
seemed to calm her companion in some degree. 
pressed her hand. 


‘Are you so very sorry for me, you good little | | 


woman? Then you think there is no hope?” 
Edna shook her head in a silent negative. She 
dared not do otherwise. For knowing her sister as 


“You need not mind speaking to mo—I never || 
Besides, to-morrow [I shall be }| 


Her tears | | 
He | | 





| 


| 


she did—and seeing Julius now, in the new light in | 
which his passion had shown him—the expression | 
she had used last night of “playing with edged 

tools” but faintly expressed the danger of any | 
trifling. Foolish Letty !—she might as safely emu- | 
late the juggler’s tricks of swallowing fire, or tossing 

up and catching gleaming daggers, as attempt with | 
her weak, womanish, uncomprehending nature, her | 
small caprices and coquettish arts, to deal with such | 
a man as Julius Stedman. Well might she say she | 
was “frightened of him.” Edna almost was. Never | 
before had she witnessed the desperate agony of | 
thwarted love, as shown in one who was capable, by | 





She looked in his face, and he in hers, and both 
understood that each knew all. She put out her 
hand to him, he grasped it hard, and then turned 
away. They walked along side by side for some 
distance, before either spoke. When Julius did, his 
voice was hollow and unnatural. 

“T have been hanging about here all day. You 
know why; she would be sure to tell you. She 
promised not, but of course she did. Women always 
do.” 

‘Yes, she told me.”” 

“Well, I don’t blame her. Perhaps if I had told 


you myself before now, I might have been saved 
all this. You knew her mind ?” 

“No,” said’ Edna, firmly, afraid lest his cager 
questioning might betray her into any admission 
that might lead him astray; “I could have told you 
nothing, for I had not a suspicion of such a thing 


fits, of self-repression—but of self-government had 
none. What passed between her and Julius for the 
next few minutes Edna hid in the deepest, darkest 
recesses of her pitying heart; she never betrayed it, 
not even to William. 

At length she said softly, “Tcll me how it hap- 


till last night—I mean, till just lately.” 

“You did suspect, then? You thought she cared 
for me?” said Julius, eagerly. “You must have 
seen I cared for her? More fool I! But it’s over 
now. Women are all alike—all alike.” 

“Julius!” said Edna, appealingly, and her soft 
eyes brimmed over. For he was so changed, even 
in those few hours: so haggard and wild-looking, 
| with neglected dress and excited manner. 

“T beg your pardon; no, you are different. I 
| know Will has found his good angel, as he deserved. 
| I deserved nothing—and got it. Edna, you once 

told me to wait till my time came. It has come, from 

the minute I first saw her beautiful face through 
| the lodging-house window. It was a madness—quite 
| amadness. If ever the devil comes to a man as an 


pened. Howcame you to care for Letty, or to fancy | 
Letty cared for you?” 

“Fancy! It was no fancy. 
than that. She must have told you? No? Then | 
T'll not tell. I'll not be such an ungentlemanly 
wretch as to tell. Iwas mistaken—that’s all. But | 
Edna—I’m not a conceited ass, I hope. And when | 
a girl lets you talk to her, sit by her, hold her hand, | 
kiss her ——” 

Edna started, and then Julius also drew back in | 
bitter shame. 

“‘T was a coward to say it, but no matter. It was | 
no harm: only ‘sisterly.’ She told me so. No blame | 
to her, of course. Only, Edna, mind this, if a girl 
wants to send a young fellow to hell, body and soul, | 
bid her treat him ‘as a sister.’”’ 


| 
You know better | 














| angel of light—as the Bible says he does come, you 
| know—he came to me in the shape of your sister 
Letty.” 

“ Hush !” said Edna, putting her arm through his, 
and drawing him on, for his loud voice and violent 
manner had caught the notice of a stray passer-by. 
“Come with me: I am going a walk, and you can 
tell me everything.” 

“ Everything !” 

“Yes, everything,” said Edna, with firmness, for 
ho was so past all self-control, that it became neces- 





Edna walked on, sadly silent. Mad as his words 
were, there was truth at the bottom of them, though 
much might be said on the other side. 
implied, though he did not actually own, how this 
passion had come upon him—fierce as retributive 


For Julius | 


justice—when he was first amusing himself, as he | 
had often done before, with that tender philan- | 


dering, half love, half friendship, saying nothing, 
yet implying everything, by which so many a young 
man has broken the heart, and blighted the life of a 
young, foolish, innocent girl, who would only have 





























oe 
| laid to his charge the pathetic lament of Ophelia— | coward or a fool. 
| when Hamlet says, “ I did lore 
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you dearly once,” 


| she answers, ‘ Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so.” 


| was inexcusable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| was not a 
| give her a carriage and 


Yet two wrongs can never make a right: Lett 


never be conscious that she needed excusing. 
the mischief was done. 
to whom a strong, real passion for a good woman, 
however hopeless, would have been salutary—might | 


have shaken him out of his frivolities and follies, and | to them perhaps that they may the better help men. | 
awakened him to that new and holier life which | The strong spiritual attraction mastered Julius in || 


elevates a man, less by possession, than by striving 
after the nobleness which deserves to possess—but, 
trifled with by such a-girl as Letty, he would sink, 
lower and lower—whither? For there are no depths 
of depravity to which a man may not fall, from whose 
heart and lips come the bitter ery which startled Edna 
many a time during their miserable walk—“ They 
are all alike—all alike. I will never believe in any 
woman more.” 

“ But,” she said at last, “ you will believe in men. 
By-and-by you will come and talk to William. He 
will help you. Why,” she said, trying at last play- 
fulness, when all serious arguments failed, “ you are 
not the first man who was refused and got over it, 
married somebody else, and lived happy ever after- 
wards. Even Shakespeare says, ‘ Men have died and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love.’ ”’ 

Julius laughed angrily. “No; I shall not die. 
You may tell Will that, if he cares about it.” 

“You know he does. It would break his heart— 
both our hearts—if you broke yours. But you will 
not. You will yet find a far sweeter woman, a far 
more suitable wife, than my sister Letty.” 

“Suitable ? Yes, that was the word she used. It 
‘suitable’ m: eae xe. That is, I could not 
pair, and a house in Bel- 
Nor, indeed, could I marry her at all just 
yet. Icould only love her, and she did not care for 
that.—Edna,” and he turned fiercely round, “Edna, 
I'd honour the meanest milliner girl to whom I 
came with only a wedding ring, or perhaps with no 
ring at all, and said, ‘ Love me,’ (if she did love, 
and some of them do, poor things !) more than your 
fine lady who will accept anybody, no matter who, 
so that she is well married. But it isn’t marriage 
at all—it’s ——” 

“Be silent,” interrupted Edna in her clear firm 
voice, severely sweet as Milton makes that of his 
angels. ‘You are speaking of what you do not un- 
derstand. You on ty see half a truth. Because one 
side of a thing is wicked, does it make the other good? 
There are people like what you say,—who marry in 
unholiness, or who love, omitting marriage, in equal 
unholiness; but there are others who love with all 
their hearts, and marry because they love, like 
William and me. Come to us, we will take care of 
you. We will not let you ‘go wrong.’” 

“You can’t help it.” 

“No; but you can. Julius, a man may be 
grievously injured by a woman; but if he lets himself 
be ruined by her, he is one of two things, either a 


gravia. 


and | Be a man, and bear it.” 


y | so happy; who out of all her happiness could spare 
And the worst of it was, she w ould thought and sympathy for others—for his miserable 


But | self. She stood, looking up at him with her pale, 
Here was this young man, | 


| 








{ 


You are neither; you are a man. 


He turned towards her, the sweet woman, so loved, 


tear-stained eager face, through which, in midst of 
all her grief, gleamed that hopeful courage, which | 
women often possess so much more than men, given | 








spite of himself. 

“You are an angel,” he said, in a broken voice. || 
“T think, if anything could save me from going to t] 
the devil, it would be my sister Edna. Tell —s | 
no, tell her nothing. Tell William ——” 

“What?” asked Edna, seeing he hesitated. 

“ Everything ; I had rather he knewit. Tell him,” | 
—with a feeble smile,—* tell him to-morrow after- | 
noon. And then say, he need not vex himself, for I shall | 
go to Switzerland to-morrow night—to work hard | 
and trouble nobody. And mind you, nobody need | 
trouble themselves about me, since I shall come to| 
no harm, for three months—I promise you that.” | 

“ And afterwards ?” | 

“ God knows!” | 

“Yes,” Edna answered reverently, “‘God does || 
know. And He never tries any one of us more than | 
we can bear. Now, walk with me to the end of the | | 
lane. Then, go straight home.” \| 

Julius obeyed, without the slightest resistance, and 
with the gentleness of a child. | 

Next morning, quite early, for they were to start | 
at once, there being no wedding breakfast,—with | 
Letty looking charming as bridesmaid, though a | 
little nervous and agitated, but not unbecomingly | 
so; with Julius as best man, very handsome, well | 
dressed, and agreeable, but on the whole more | 
absorbed in attention to the bride than to the brides- 
maid, which fact much surprised Letty’s warm ad- | 
mirer, old Mr. Marchmont,—next morning, William | 
and Edna were married. 





| 





CHAPTER, XVI. 
A park wet November night—or evening; but it || 
looked like night, for the houses were all shuttered 
up, and there was no light, except the gas-lamps and || 
the one red doctor’s lamp, to break the dreariness of || 
the long monotonous shopless street, where every || 
house was so exactly like another. Outside at least. 
Within—what an immeasurable difference! 

What is it makes a house bright? pleasant to go 
to—to stay in—even to think about, so that even if fate |, 
totally annihilates it we recall tenderly for years its 
atmosphere of peace, cheerfulness, loving-kindness 
—nay, its outside features—down to the very pictures 
on the walls, the pattern of the papering, the position || 
of the furniture? Whilst other houses—we shiver at 
the remembrance of them, and the dreary days we | 
spent in them—days of dulness, misery, or strife— | 
these houses we would not revisit for the world! 

Why is this? If a house with fair possibilities of 
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| home comfort is thoroughly comfortless—if there is 
| within it a reckless impossibility of getting things 
done in the right way or at the right time—or if, on 
the contrary, it is conducted with a terrible regu- 
larity, so that an uninvited guest or an extempore 
meal sends a shock throughout the whole abode—if 
the servants never keep their places long—and the 
gentlemen of the family are prone to be “out of 
evenings ”—who is to blame ? 

Almost invariably, the women of the family. The 
men make or mar its outside fortunes; but its internal 
comfort lies in the women’s hands alone. And until 
women feel this—recognise at once their power and 
their duties—it is idle for them to chatter about their 
rights. Men may be bad enough out of doors; but 
their influence is limited and external. It is women 

| who are in reality either the salvation or the destruc- 
tion of a household. 

Dr. Stedman’s household had done with its bachelor 
freedom, and passed into feminine sway. A sway 
more complete than in most; and yet there are many 
professional men who, like a doctor, are so engrossed 
by outside toil that they are obliged to leave every- 
thing else to their wives. Well for them if, like 

| William Stedman, they have married a woman who 
| is fit mot only to obey, but to rule. Especially so 
| when, as in this case, there are few appliances of 
| wealth to aid her—no skilled servants, no well-ap- 
pointed and well-furnished establishment; but one 
| which requires, in every point, not only the mistress’s 
|| head, but her eye, and often her hand. 
|| Thus in the drawing-room where Edna sat sewing, 
) always sewing, and, for a wonder, Letty was sewing 
| too, there was a combination of old things and new ; 
|| the furnishing being accomplished by means of de- 
| vices which would ‘have shocked a respectable—and 
| expensive—upholsterer. Yet the general effect was 
! neat and pretty; an ordimary eye would have dis- 
| covered no deficiencies, and a good heart, even if 
\ discovering them, would have been touched by, rather 
|| than have laughed at, these pathetic incongruities. 
| The mistress was not unlike her house: carefully, 
|| though anything but ri¢hily, dressed; still she was 
| dressed for dinner, with her soft hair all smooth, and 
|| her laces dropping daintily over the little busy 
| hands. Some people said—and not untruly—that 
Edna had grown a deal prettier since her marriage. 
Yet she was worn and thin, as if she had a rather 
| anxious life; but there was no anxiety in her eyes 
'| at this moment—nothing but perfect content—perfect 
| rest. 
|| She listened—patiently, though with a far-away 
\| look, as if she only heard half of it—to Letty’s inces- 
|| sant stream of rather fretful talk about the inconveni- 
| ences of the establishment. 
| “Tamsure I am quite glad to do all I can, and be 
| of use in the house; but there seems no end to all we 
|| have to do, Edna. It’s much harder work than keep- 
| ing school, I think.” 
_ “Perhaps,” said Edna, smiling. For there was 
|| Some truth in Letty’s complainings. Dr. Stedman, 
_ in his bachelor helplessness, had been compelled to 


























marry first and “‘settle’”’ afterwards ; and the settling 
cost more trouble—and money also—than they had 
calculated ons Happily, there was Edna’s share in 
the goodwill of the school—Letty’s being consci- 
entiously invested for herself; still, as William, like 
the sisters, held strongly to the only safe rule for 
poor people—of never buying what he could not at 
once pay for—the difficulties of furnishing were not 
small; and it required all Edna’s cleverness to reduce 
extraneous expenses, and make sixpence go as far as 
sixpence honestly would. Thus the first few months 
of their married life were not easy. 

None the more so because Letty shared them. All 
people make mistakes sometimes; and Edna and 
William soon discovered that for a young couple to 
have the constant presence of even the least ob- 
noxious ‘‘third party” is not to be desired. Poor 
Letty! they tried to keep her from suspecting this, 
and to make the best of it, till the change whivh she 
already began to talk about and long for—namely, 
going out again as a governess—should arrive; but 
still she helped to‘make the first six months of her 
brother and sister’s marriage the most difficult por- 
tion of their lives. 

Nevertheless they were happy—blessed as two 
people must be who love with all their hearts, and 
trust each other from the inmost depths of their souls. 
That their life was all smooth I do not aver; but it 
was like what learned men tell us of the great ocean | 
—the storms only troubled its surface, and came from 
extraneous agencies, such as no life is free from; in 
its deepest depths was a perpetual calm, 

Calmness perhaps was the strongest characteristic 
of Edna’s face now. She had been a westless little 
woman heretofore—easily moved—ready to catch 
each flitting shade of pleasure or of pain; now she 
had learnt the self-control which every human being 
must learn who has another human beimg to care 
for—bound by the only tie which entirely takes 
away the solitude of individuality. This fact alone 
made a difference wider than had before existed be- 
tween ‘her and Letty, and it made her also very 

She heard all the grumblings—giving an occasional 
gentle reply—till a loud knock thrilled through the | 
silent house—the master’s knock. 

“There he is!” : | 

And Edna ran down-stairs to open the door to | 
William—a foolish custom which Letty always con- | 
demned—declaring she wouldn’t do it to her husband, | 
it spoiled one’s collar and one’s hair, and gave far | 
too much trouble! Uncomprehending Letty! 

So William’s first greeting at his own door was | 
always his wife’s face—bright and gay, with all the 
worry smoothed out of it and the anxiety banished— 
he had enough of both outside. 

“ All right, my darling ?”’ 

“Yes; quite right.” 

“T’ll go up and change my clothes. I have just | 
come from the hospital. Then we'll have dinner.” 

A doctor’s wife has a hard life, as Edna found. 
Yet there was something grand in it, even in its | 
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dangers; something heroic enough to touch her sense 
of the ideal, which in this little woman was very 
strong. Continually there was much to be done, and 
as much more to be suffered—silently and without 
appeal. When Edna first married, and realised all 
that her husband went through daily and hourly, she 
found it very hard to bear. It was an agony to her 
every time he entered a fever ward, and was sent for 
to those dens of misery and crime where a doctor is 
often the only messenger of good that ever comes. 
But now she bore all quietly. She knew his life was 
in God’s hands—that he must do his duty—and she 
hers, which was to help rather than to hinder him. 





Yet often when she saw other wives whose husbands | 





went into no danger, were exhausted by no hard 
work, and William came home, as to-day, utterly 
worn out, so that the smile with which he always 
met her only lasted a moment—the sinking at her 
heart returned, the deadly fear or wild outcry of 
prayer that all who love can understand. 

But she said nothing; and when she took the foot 
of her husband’s dinner-table, it was with the cheer- 
ful face that a wife ought to wear, and which does 
more good than food or warmth to a weary man. 

“ Oh, this is such a pleasant room,” said Dr. Sted- 
man, looking round it with a sense of infinite rest, 
and comfort, and relief. ‘“‘Iam glad I have not ta 
go out again. 


It issuch a wretched night outside. I 
FN T ~All (Wi 


if i ii | | 


wy 


“Letty took Dr. Stedman up-stairs to see the bridal finery.” 


hope Julius will wait in Paris, and not be thinking 
of crossing till the weather alters. There is his letter, 
Edna, which came to-day. He speaks of being in 
London soon.” 

This was said, looking at his wife, but not over- 
looking her sister, who maintained a demure silence. 

To Letty, William had never spoken one word on 
the subject of Julius, nor indeed very many to Edna. 
He had heard all, of course, and been deeply moved ; 
but afterwards, with a man’s sharp cutting of many 
gordian knots which women wear their lives out in 
untying, he had disposed of that painful domestic 
complication by simply saying-—— 


«What is done cannot be undone. We shall not 





mend it by talking about it, and we may make it 
much worse. Let us say no more, and it will all 
gradually slip by.” 

Nor was he cold or hard to Letty; perhaps, man- 
like, he was ready to find excuses for a woman—and 
a woman so beautiful. Whatever he felt on the 
subject, he had only shown his feelings by writing 
long, and unfailingly punctual, letters to Julius, with 
a persistency rather rare in a man and a brother. 
And now—with that good common sense of his, 
which never made unnecessary fuss about anything 
—he just mentioned, in an offhand way, the fact of 
Julius’s coming home. 





“He comes home rather prosperous too. Le has 


—__—________, 
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just sold a large picture to your friend Mr. Marchmont, 
Letty.” 

“Tam sure I am very glad to hear it,” answered 
Letty, looking down. 

“And he sends me back—honest fellow !—his 
quarter’s allowance, saying he can well do without 
it, better than we; which is partly true, Edna, my 
dear.” 

“We'll keep it for him, in case he wants it,” 
said Edna, kindly. “What has he been doing 
lately ?”” 

“Read, and you will see. He and the March- 
monts seem to get on capitally. He has shown them 
Paris, and speaks a good deal ‘of them; thinking of 
them much as you do—worthy, kindly people, with 
heaps of money and not too much of brains. Except, 
perhaps, your pupil, Miss Lily, who he says is so 
pretty.” 

“Lily Marchmont pretty ?”’ cried Letty. ‘‘ I never 
heard such nonsense! _ Why, she is a mere roly- 
poly dot; as red as a cherry, and as round as a ball. 
What can Julius be thinking of? Is he falling in 
love with her? But, indeed, I should be very glad 
to hear of anything of the kind,” added Letty, with 
a sudden accession of demureness. 

“So should I,” replied her brother-in-law, gravely. 
“Nothing in this world would make me more glad 
than to see Julius married—happily married. He is 
the best fellow I know, and would be better still if 
he had a wife; just such a wife as mine.” 

And with eyes overflowing with love, William 
glanced across the table to the sweet face that was 
all his sunshine, all his delight. Yet, just as in her 
case towards him, the joy was not without its attend- 
ant pain. 

“You are looking pale, my wife; you have been 
over-tiring yourself.” 

“A little. Iwas in town to-day. I was obliged 
to go.” 

“Those horrid omnibuses! Oh, I wish I could 
give youa carriage. Do you know, sister Letty, I 
| am seriously thinking of following your constant 
| advice, and starting a brougham, which people say is 

& sine qua non in the success of a doctor commencing 
practice; it makes such an excellent impression. 
Suppose I try it? Only you must be sure not to tell 
the mistress. She would be so exceedingly dis- 
pleased.” 

He laughed while he spoke, and gave a glance over 
to Edna—half joking, half anxious—as if feeling his 
way, and seeing how the land lay. Was “the mis- 
tress” grown such an alarming little person after all ? 

She smiled, but said not a word. Letty dashed 

| eagerly into the question. 
| “Tam sure Edna would never be so foolish as to 
object to anything that was for your advantage. 
| Besides, a carriage would be such a great convenience 
| tous. You might have it all the day, and we could 
use it of evenings instead of a nasty cab which always 
spoils one’s dresses. And how grand it would sound— 
‘Dr. Stedman’s carriage stops the way ’—at theatres 
and evening parties!’ 











“That implies you have both to goto. But I dare 
say you would. If I started a brougham, people 
would think I had no end of practice, which would 
create more. The world always worships the rising 
sun. Yes, perhaps it might be an advisable invest- 
ment,”’ added William, changing from his satirical 
tone to that of prudent worldliness, which agreed ill 
with his honest voice and mien. 

“Not so much an investment as a speculation, 
since at present we have no money to pay for it,” 
said Edna, gently. 

“No more have half the world that rides in car- | 
riages. Yet how content it looks, and how comfort- 
able its carriages are!” | 

“Very comfortable,” said Letty, “and if carefully 
lined, always so clean and nice for one’s clothes.” 

‘And consciences,” added William, with alight | 
laugh; ‘‘which I see by her looks, is what dna is 
thinking of—— What! another message? Have 
I got to go out again to-night ?” 

And he rose, not looking particularly glad; but | 
when he opened the letter he showed uncontrollable 
surprise and delight. 

“Who would have thought it? While I was 
speaking about him, Julius was close at hand. Bid 
the messenger wait; he shall have an answer ina 
few minutes. Yes, Edna, you had better show it to 
Letty.” 

For Letty, not wholly unmoved, had come to look 
over her sister’s shoulder at the few words which ex- 
plained how Julius had just come in from Paris, and 
was at a coffee-house close by, where he said he 
would be glad to see his brother. 

‘*Of course you will go to him at once, dear?” 

“Certainly. Poor fellow, how very glad I am!” 

And William’s eyes were shining, and his fatigue 
all vanished. Then, suddenly, his countenance 
changed. 

“T forgot—I really quite forgot for the minute— 
but, Edna? No, I suppose that is not to be thought 
of. Yet it’s hard that I cannot fetch my own brother 
at once to my house. Of course nobody is to blame. 
Yet it is very sad—very annoying.” 

Dr. Stedman did not often speak so irritably, as 
well as sorrowfully. Edna knew not what to say. 
Letty drew herself up with a dignified air. 

“T assure you, William, if out of consideration for 
me——’’ 

“No; I’m not considering you at all,” was the 
blunt answer. “I am considering my brother, Letty. 
I have never named this matter to you before, and 
do not suppose I am blaming you now; you hada 
right to give Julius any answer you pleased. More- 
over, I have every reason to believe that he has quite 
‘ got over it,’ as you women say, and would no more 
mind meeting you than any other lady of his ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“T am sure I am delighted to hear it.” 

“Only, if you do meet,” continued William, 
pointedly, ‘it must be clearly understood that you 
meet only as acquaintances.” 

“Certainly,” replied Letty, tossing her head, and 
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retiring to the other end of the room while the hus- 
band and wife consulted together in an undertone. 
At last Edna came up to her sister. 

“Letty, should you object to Julius coming here 
for a day or two; thatis, if he will come ? if William 
can bring him back with him, It would make 
William so happy.” 

“Then for goodness’ sake do it. 
hinders you. I don’t. I am sure it is very hard 
| for me to be the cause of family dissension. I will 
set you all free by and by. I will go away and bea 
governess as soon as ever I can.” And Letty began 
to weep. 

William was touched. “Come,” he said, laying 
his hand affectionately on her shoulder. “Don’t 
be foolish, Letty. Don’t let us be making miseries 
where none exist, or exaggerating any little difficul- 
ties that we have. Rather let us try to get through 
them. Ifyou never cared for Julius, and Julius has 
ceased to care for you, there can be no possible ob- 
jection to your meeting, or to his coming here. 
Shall I say so, and ask him to come ?”” 

Letty brightened up at once. “ Do, for I am sure 
it would be the very best plan. There is plenty of 
room in the house, you know. Besides, we are 
rather dull—Edna and I—with you away so much. 
And Julius used to be so very amusing.’’ 

So William departed; and after half an hour of 
rather anxious expectation, the two sisters welcomed 
the two brothers, in changed relations certainly, but 
with all the warmth and cordiality of yore. And 
then William and Julius stood on the hearth to- 
gether, the elder with his arm on the younger’s 
shoulder, and regarding him with eyes out of which 
beamed the old affection—the old admiration. 

The brothers had always been strikingly dissimi- 
lar, but now the dissimilarity was particularly plain. 
Not so much in face, as in the difference which 
character and circumstances make in outward ap- 
pearance, which increases rapidly as people grow older. 
Nothing could be a greater contrast to the hard- 
working doctor than the fashionable young artist— 
who laughed and talked so fast, with more than his 
former brilliancy ; greeted everybody, complimented 
everybody ; admired the house, and paid the ten- 
derest attentions to its mistress. 

“You have grown quite a foreigner. I should 
hardly have known you, Julius,”’ said Edna. “There 
is scarcely a bit of your own old self left in you.” 

“Perhaps not, and all the better,” answered he; 
| then added, gaily, * but I don’t see the least change 





Really nobody’ 





, saddened her ; it showed how much there was in him 


—indeed, I should not like any change—in my little | 


sister. I hope she means to be as good as ever 
to me?” 

“No fear of that,” said’ William, looking from one 
to the other in great content, and really almost for- 


|| getting Letty, who, on her part, took very little 


| notice of the rest, but remained aloof in stately 
dignity. 
Nor did Julius take any special notice of her, or 
manifest any agitation at meeting her. 


| circumstances; but who is always strong? Clever 
| and charming as he was, Edna felt something very 
| like actual pity for Julius. 


; In fact, the | that his ways were not their ways—they were 
whole thing passed over so very quickly and quictly | married, and he was a gay young bachclor—he 


| in life worth seriously thinking of. 


that Edna almost smiled to think of what an anxiety 
it had been to her and William. Glad as she was, 
it gave her a certain sad feeling of the mutability 
of all things, and especially of men’s love in general— 
lightly won, lightly lost. Was every man’s love so, | 
except her own William’s ? 

“No,” she said to herself, as she watched the 
brilliant Julius, the beautiful Letty—both equally 
self-controlled and self-satisfied. “ No, we need not 
be in the least afraid. Nothing will happen.” 

Undoubtedly it was a relief, and a great pleasure 
to spend such a merry evening. Julius gave 
endless accounts of his continental life, where 
he seemed to have made good use of his time—in 
bringing back sketches innumerable, and in making 
acquaintance with foreign artists of note—of whom 
he talked a great deal. He spoke also kindly, though 
with an undertone of sarcasm, of his rich and stupid 
patron, Mr. Marchmont. 

“You saw a good deal of the Marchmonts,’” ob- 
served Edna. | 


“Yes, they needed me, and I needed them; s0 we | 
made it mutually convenient.” 

«And you call Lily Marchmont pretty?” here | 
broke in Letty, irresistibly. ‘I never heard of such | 
athing. Lily Marchmont pretty!” 

“Are not all young ladies pretty—just as all 
young men are estimable—when they are rich?” said 
Julius, laughing. 

Letty drew back and spoke no more. 

But as, in the course of conversation, Julius made 
as much fun of the young lady as he did of her 
respectable papa, Edna thought there was not much to | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| be hoped for in his praise of Miss Lily March- | 


mont. 

In truth, glad as she was to see him—gladder still | 
to see her husband’s happiness in his return—there 
was something about Julius which inexpressibly | 
pained Edna. No human creature ever stands still; | 
we all either advance or deteriorate, and Julius had | 
not advanced—either in earnestness, or simplicity, 
or manliness. Externally, his refinement had de- | 
generated into the air of the petit maitre ; the man 
who placed the happiness of his existence on the set 
of a collar or the wave of a curl; while his conversa- 
tion, lively and amusing as it was, flitted from 
subject to subject with the lightness of a mind which 
had come to the bitter conclusion that there is nothing 
He was not | 
unaffectionate, and yet his very affectionateness 


that had never had fair play, and how his best self | 
had been stunted and blighted till it had shot out 
by force of circumstances, into a far smaller and 
more ignoble self than Nature had intended. Of 
course, a strong character would have controlled 


He refused to stay in his brother’s house, alleging 
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should scandalise them all; but he commissioned | to, and tell me what you really think about it. I 
| 
| 


Edna to procure him lodgings close by. want to set up a carriage.” 
“Such lodgings as I troubled you about once He said it a little hesitatingly, between jest and | 
| before, only the trouble was all wasted, like other , earnest. Edna looked up. 
things,” said he. And this was the only reference he “You don’t mean it, Willimm ? 

| made, even in the remotest degree, to anything of the | jesting with me?” 
| past. Of the future he talked as little. Indeed, he | “Not in the least. I mean what I say, as Iam 
| seemed to live wholly the life of the present.—“ Let rather in the habit ef doing,” and the dominant 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” As for | hardness which was in his nature, as it is in the nature 


: | his passionate love for Letty, he seemed to have quite | of every strong man, betrayed itself a little. “I have 


You are only 


| 
} 
| 
| 
forgotten it. But there is an oblivion which is worse | been thinking of the matter ever so long, and it is an | 
for a man than the sharpest remembrance. experiment I feel strongly inclined to try.” 














“Yes,” said William’s wife, as, Julius having left, Edna was silent. 

| and Letty having gone to bed immediately, her “Something must be done, for my practice is no 

husband came and sat beside her at their fire- | better than it was two years ago, except for my 

side. “Yes, we might have spared ourselves all | fixed salary, which, of course, we have need to be 

anxiety about Julius. Oh, William, how seldom | thankful for. Still, I want to get on; to make a 

does love last long with anybody!” handsome income; to give you everything you 
“You did not surely wish this to last, you most need.” 


| unreasonable and contradictory little woman? You | “ That is not very much,”’ said Edna, softly. 


must feel it is far better ended ?” | “T Imow it. You are a careful wife, my love. 
| ’ “T suppose so. And yet ——” Edna was half | But our lot is somewhat hard.” 
|| ashamed to own it, but she was conscious that in the “We knew it would be hard.” 


depth of her foolish, faithful heart she should have “Yes, but I want to alter things; to make a 
| respected Julius much more if he had not in six | desperate effort to get on. This is a plan which 
| little months—ay, it was this very day six months | many young doctors try. Some indeed say that 
| thathe had poured out to her compassionate ear all the | nothing can be done without it. It is like setting a 
| agony of his passion—so completely “got over” it. | tub to catch a whale—baiting with one’s last trout 
She sat down by her husband’s side for the one | fora big salmon, as we used to do in my glorious 
quiet half hour when the master and mistress of the | fishing days of old. Ah, I never go a fishing now. 
| household were left to themselves, to discuss the | Never shall again, I suppose.” 
| affairs of to-day, and arrange for those of to-morrow. “T wish it was different,” said Edna, sadly. “You 
| Although so short a time married, Edna and William | get no holidays, and I don’t know when you will. | 
| had already dropped into the practical ways of “old | They are among the pleasant things you have lost 
married people,’ whose love demonstrates itself more | through marrying.” 
| often by deeds than words—by giving one another “My darling!” But there is no need to particu- | 
|| pleasure, and saving one another pain, which latter, | larise William’s answer, or what he thought of the 
|| in their busy and hard life, was not the lightest | loss and the gain. ‘And now,” said he at last, “ let 
| portion of the duty. Neither ever dwelt much upon | us go back to practical things. ‘This carriage oo 
|| anything that must needs be a sore subject to the He met somewhat uneasily his wife’s fond, grave, 
‘|| other, and so a few more words ended the matter of | questioning eyes. 
|| Julius. It was William’s decided opinion that their | * « Yes, this carriage. Do you really require it? 
| brother and sister should be left as much as possible | For the sake of your health, mean? You are often 
| to themselves; not thrown together more than could | very much worn out, William ?” 
| be helped; but still neither watched nor controlled. “But not with walking; I wish I were! I wish 
| “For,” said he, “ we really have no right to con- | I had enough of patients to wear me out. No, Edna, | 
\ trol them, or to interfere with them in the smallest | I cannot conscientiously say I require a carriage, but | 
' || degree. If there is one decision in life which ought | I want it, just for the look of the thing. We must 
| to be left exclusively to the two concerned, it is the | meet the world with its own weapons; if it insists | 
| question of marriage. If I had a dozen sons and | upon being a humbug, why, I suppose we must be 
|| daughters””—Edna half smiled, faintly colouring— | humbugs too. Don’t you see?” 
_ “TI would give them all free liberty to choose any- *T am afraid I don’t.” 
body they liked ; only taking care to bring them up| Dr. Stedman laughed, not his own joyous, 
80 that they would choose rightly—in a manner | frank laugh, but one more like Julius’s. “Oh, you | 
worthy of themselves and of me.” are such an innocent, my darling. Why, many a | 
“What an admirable sentiment, and so oracular, | fashionable doctor, now earning thousands, has | 
it ought to be printed in a book,” answered Edna, | started upon nothing, and lived upon credit for the 
laughing. ‘William laughed too at his own energetic | first two or three years. Just make people believe you | 
preaching. have a large practice, and you get it. Patients flock | 
“But now,” ‘said he, “I am going to preachify in | to you one after the other, like sheop. That ‘saw- 
earnest ; and, my darling, it is about a very serious | bones’—in the funny tale by some young fellow | 
| thing, which you must give all your wise little mind | named Dickens, which you read last night—who 
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sent his boy about delivering unordered medicines, 
and had himself fetched out of church every Sunday 
on imaginary messages, had not a bad notion of the 
right way of getting on in the world.” 

“The right way, William ?” 

“ Well, the best way—the cleverest way.” 

« But—the honest way ?” 

“T was not talking of honesty.” 

Edna regarded her husband keenly. Like every 
married woman, she had to learn that there is 
much in masculine nature difficult to understand; 
not necessarily bad, only incomprehensible. As, no 
doubt, William Stedman had before now found out 
that his angel was a very woman, full of many little 
womanish faults that his larger nature required to 
be patient with. It was good for both so to be 
taught humility. 

“Don’t let us discuss this matter to-night,” said 
Edna, rather sadly. ‘Do let it rest.” 

“No, it cannot rest. You do not see—women 
never can—that a man, if he has any pluck in him, 
will not sit quiet under ill-fortune. He must get on 
in the world, by fair means or foul. But this is no 
‘foul’ means. It is only doing, for the sake of 
expediency, a thing—which, perhaps, one does not 
quite like. Yet Z 

“ But how can you do it at all? Keeping a car- 
riage, you say, will cost two hundred a year, and we 
have, altogether, only five hundred a year to live 
upon.” 

“Yes, but—in plain English, Edna, we must strain 
a point, and do it upon credit.” 

“Upon credit !” 

“T see you don’t like that, neither do I; but there 
is no other way.” 

‘No way to get on in the world without making 
people believe we are better off than we really are, 
in the chance of becoming what we pretend to 
be?” 





“You put the matter with an ugly plainness, 
considering how many people do it, and think 
nothing of it. Why, half London lives beyond its 
income—peers, ministers of the crown, professional 
and business men—why not a poor, struggling 
doctor ?”’ 

“Why not? if he can bend his pride, and recon- 
cile his conscience to such a life,’ said Edna, with— 
ah, let us confess it—a slight thrill of scorn in her 
clear voice—‘‘ Only, I should despise him so much 
that I should not like his name to be Doctor William 
Stedman !” 

Will sprung up. He was more than annoyed— 
angry; with that sudden wrath which has its origin 
in sundry inward twinges, that sometimes hint to a 
man he is not quite so much in the right as he tries 
to believe himself to be. He walked up and down 
his dining-room, much displeased. 

Let us give him his due. He was a very good 
man, and a truly good man is, in some things, better 
than any woman, because he has so much more temp- 
tation to be otherwise. But the best man alive, who 
is compelled to knock about in the world, receiving 





and giving many a hard thump sometimes, finds it 
not easy to preserve quite unstained that instinctive, 
ideal sense of right and wrong, which seems to be 
set in every good woman’s breast, like a deep, still | 
pool in a virgin forest. Happy the man who can 

always come to its pure, safe brink, and find heaven, 
and nothing but heaven, reflected there! | 

It was not in William Stedman’s nature long to | 
bear anger against any one, least of all against his 
wife. They differed occasionally, as any two human | 
beings must differ, but they never quarrelled ; for the | 
bitterness which turns mere diversity of opinion 
into personal disputes, was to them absolutely un- 
known. After a time, Dr. Stedman stopped in his 
rapid walk. 

“ William,” said Edna, ‘‘come over here and ex- 
plain what you mean, and I will try to understand it 
better. You must not be vexed with me for saying 
what I think.” 

“ Certainly not. I told you, when I married you, 
that I wanted a thinking, feeling, rational, com- 
panionable wife, not a Circassian slave. A man must 











| be either a fool or a tyrant who likes a woman to be || 


| 
his slave.” I} 


“ And I am afraid I could never have been a slave, | 
gaiety. ‘ Because I should first have despised you, 


should have run away from you! But I won't do 
that, William. Not just yet!” 

She put her arms round his neck, and looked at 
him with eyes loving enough to have melted a heart 
of stone. She might be a very fiefce little woman 
still: undoubtedly she was impulsive and irrational 
sometimes ; but she loved him. 

Dr. Stedman sat down again, and began to explain, 
repeating, though not quite so forcibly as at first, the 
many advantages of meeting the world on its own 


ground, and of guiding one’s conduct by that inter- 





expediency. No doubt all he said was very wise; 
but he did not seem to say it with his heart in it, and 
there was an undertone of sarcasm which pained 
Edna much. 

“T wonder,” said she, “whether all the world is a 
sham and the encourager of shams ?”’ 


Edna; but I do believe my only chance of getting a 
good practice is by pretending to have it already. 
Then, no doubt, I should soon become a successful 


even to you,” replied Edna, laughing with her old || 


| then rebelled against you, and finally, I believe I || 


mediate rule between right and wrong—the law of || 


“Or the dupe of them? It’s a melancholy truth, 





physician.” 

«And if so, would you really enjoy it? Would 
you not rather despise the success that had been ob- 
tained by a lie?” 

William started. 

“You are awfully severe. Who spoke of telling 
lies?” 

«An acted lie is just the same as a spoken one. 
And to spend money when you have it not, and do 
not know when you may have it, is nearly as bad as 
theft. Oh, William, I can’t do it! I can’t reconcile 
my conscience to it. You must act as you choose—I 
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| have no right to prevent you; but don’t ask me to 
| help you. Don’t ask ‘me ever to put my foot into 
your grand carriage, or to enjoy the prosperity that 
; was purchased by a deception—a cheat!” 

She spoke vehemently—the tears gushing from 
her eyes, and then she clung to her husband and 
| begged his pardon. 
| “J have said it wrongly—violently ; I know I 
| have; but still I have said the truth. Oh, please 
| listen to it! I want to be proud of you, William. 
| Tam so proud of you—the one man in the world that 
| Tam thankful to have for my husband and my 
|| Edna stopped. Moved by some strong emotion, 
she hid her face, and began to tremble exceedingly. 

William took her closer to him. 

“What is the matter with you? My darling, 
|| what is wrong ?” 

“Nothing is wrong. Oh, no! 
listen to me ?”’ 

“Yes; say your say.” 

She repeated it—in quiet words this time, and Dr. 
Stedman listened also quietly ; for he was too wise a 
man to be unreasonable. 

“There, now you speak like a rational woman,” 
said he, smiling, ‘‘and you don’t use bad language to 
| your husband, for it was very bad, Edna, my dear. 
‘Liar’ and ‘ thief’ I think you called me, or nearly 
80.” 

“Oh, William!” 

“Well, I’m hot quite that—at present. And, my 
darling, I own there is some little truth in what you 
say. Iam afraid I should not care for any success that 
was not fairly earned—without need of resorting to 
a single sham. And if it did not come—if I failed 
to make a practice after all, and found myself 


Only, will you 


fathoms deep in debt like some poor wretches I 
know——”’ 

“Still, that is not the question. I was not arguing 
as to consequences. Dearest husband, don’t do this, 
I beseech you, but only because it is not right to 
do it.” 

William paused a little—half thoughtful, half 
amused ; then he said, with a smile— 

“Well, then, I won't. But, my little woman, if 
you have to trudge on your two poor feet all your 
life long, remember it’s not my fault. Now kiss and 
be friends.” 

Ay, they were “friends.” Neither goddess and 
worshipper—tyrant and slave—simply and equally 
friends. 

“And now tell me, Edna, what you were going to 
say just now when you broke off so abruptly, and 
got into such a state of agitation as I never saw 
before? You foolish little woman! Why were you | 
so fierce with me ?’’ 

“ Because I did not want you to do anything not | 
quite right, or that you might afterwards be ashamed 
of, since you will have to think not only of ourselves, 
but——” her voice fell and her head drooped, “ of | 
more than ourselves. Because next summer, please 
God, if He keeps me safe and alive 

She threw herself on her husband’s bosom in a 
passion of tears, and he guessed all. 

“T was afraid to tell you,’’ Edna said, after a long 
silence, “you had so much anxiety, and this will 
add to it. I know it must. Are you afraid? Are 
you sorry ?”’ 

“Sorry!” the young man cried with all his 
in his eyes, as he clasped his wife to his heart. 


soul 
“ J 





sorry? Let us thank God!” 





THE ITALIAN WOUNDED. 
Four Months in a Guribuldian Hospital. 


By tHE COUNTESS MARIE MONTEMERLI. 
( Continued from p. 303.) 


At eight o'clock the following morning (Friday, 
July 13th) I repaired to the hospital alone, and pre- 
| sented myself to the director. He wished to intro- 
|| duce me himself to my invalids, and place me in 
'| communication with the upper and under attendants, 
;| who were to be at my call in case of need. 
|| In the first room I found several Bersaglieri, be- 
|| longing to the regular army, having been summoned 
|| by Garibaldi to aid the volunteers. I thought it 
strange that wounded men belonging to another | 


| corps should have been given to me; but I waited | 


| for a more favourable opportunity before making | 
any remark upon the subject. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the director, ‘‘ I have the plea- 
sure of presenting to you your nurse, the Countess | 
Montemerli, who desires to bestow her attentions 
upon you.’ 


One of the sick men, whose face was covered | 


with bandages, kept his position without stirring. 
Another, who was reading, slightly bowed and con- 
tinued to read; a third appeared to be asleep. We 
passed into the second room, in which were three 
beds. The first was unoccupied. The young man to 
whom it was appropriated was walking up and down 
the room, pausing from time to time against one cf 
the iron-barred windows to look into the courts. He 
had on a pair of grey trousers, and his red shirt 
| hung loose over the right shoulder—his right hand 
| being bandaged and supported in a sling. His in. 
different and bold air struck me. Upon the second 
! bed sat a Garibaldian, his right arm also in a sling, 
doing his best to write a letter. He raised his eyes, 
bow ed to me, and continued his occupation. In the 
' third bed lay a patient with his head completely 
covered and as motionless as a corpse. The director 
repeated his introduction in the same terms. The 
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reception accorded me in this room was nét much | While thus talking I had uncovered the wounded | 
warmer than in the other. My companion took his | man’s face, and looked at him. He appeared to have 
leave; I stayed, and confess I felt somewhat em- | much fever, but to be sleeping soundly. 
barrassed. Speedily overcoming the first feeling of | “ You see, Madame, that it is impossible to make 
timidity, I spoke to the patient who was up, and con- | him raise his head from the pillow.” 
gratulated him upon not being so ill as to be obliged | “It will be impossible to remove him, then ?” 
to be in bed. “We fear so.” | 
“T have had the end of two of my fingers carried | No sooner had we exchanged these observations 
away by a bullet, and I am in too much pain to keep | than a countryman entered. 
my bed,’’ he answered. ‘These butchers of doctors “They tell me my son is here. Is he?” he asked. | 
want to amputate them, to cripple me altogether. “Yes, to be sure, father,” cried out the sick man, 
They say they are afraid of gangrene.” starting up into a sitting posture. ‘ For heaven’s sake, | 
 T will try to take such care of you that gangrene take me away directly! Rossi, you are out of bed; | 
shall not set in; and I will beg of them to wait as | give me my stockings and trousers; I must dress 
long as possible before they perform the operation. | myself. Where are my shoes ?” 


To gain time is the chief thing, is it not?” | The good man stood by his son, who, covered with | 
The young man’s looks no longer expressed in- | perspiration, and in the greatest excitement, took his 
difference, and he answered gratefully— | little leather writing-case, his purse, and his hand- 


“You will be kind indeed, if you make them | kerchief from under his pillow. 
listen to reason.” “Now, father, let us make haste. Is the cart 
‘*T will do all I can, I promise you.” below? Have you got the pass for me to leave?! 
The one who was writing now raised his head and | Take my rifle and powder-flask.” 
took part in the conversation. “They told me you were very ill,” said the poor | 
“T have received a shot in my breast,” said he, | man, quite confused at finding things so different from 
“but I do not mean to die of it; my poor mother , his expectation. 
would be so grieved. 1 do not wish her to shed “Ah! your son can play the dead man to perfec- | 
tears on my accourit. I am writing to tell her I tion,” said the others laughing. 
have received only a slight scratch. Poor mother! “Do not hurry yourself, Antonio; you will be 
I never yet told her a lie, so she will believe me. | worn out. Your face is as red as fire.” 
See, Madame, how firm my writing is; and I am | Instead of following this advice, the young man, 
writing, too, ‘with the hand they have forbidden me | more excited than ever, turned to me. 
to use.” “‘ Madame,” said he, “take the pass, which I sup- 
“You must not be imprudent. I beg of you to | pose my father has got, and run to the director to see | 
take care.” 
“Bah! I would rather retard my recovery than 
disquiet my mother.’’ Then after a pause, “ What 





the doctors come again, or else they will very likely 
detain me.” 


| 


troubles me is, to be shut up here like a ninny in I went to the director, and returned with the good | 
this hateful hospital instead of being out fighting. | news that the pass was signed. Being dressed and || 


If there is a battle, which there will be one of these ready to go, he staggered out of the room, followed 


days, I shall rush off without arms or baggage; for by his father, without taking leave of his comrades. || 


it would be better to be killed than not to be there I left them laughing over his precipitate flight, and 
at all.” returned to the first room, where I approached the | 

“We have been most unlucky,” said the wounded young man whose head was bandaged. He made me 
man at the window; “we were hit in the first affair. a sign that he could not speak. 


| We fought as long as we could, until we were! ‘“ What is the matter with this patient?’ asked I | 


disabled. But isn’t it most provoking to be shut up of the pertinacious reader, whom neither the noise 
in hospital ?” accompanying the sudden departure of his fellow 

“What is the matter with your companion?” I sufferer nor my presence seemed to distract for a | 
asked. single instant. 

‘A ball in his arm; he suffers very much. He “Te received a ball in the corner of the mouth, 
must be pretending to be asleep that he may not have which broke his jaw and several of his teeth, and 
to talk.’ came out under his chin. He can swallow nothing 

I went close up to the motionless form. but liquids, which he sucks through a glass tube. See , 

“Tt is useless for you to trouble yourself about how red he is! His head is burning hot.” 
him,” said one of his companions ; “he will not speak | “ And yourself. What is the matter with you?” 
to you. It is his fixed intention to leave the hospital. “Oh! thank you; a mere nothing; a ball in the 
He has written to his father, and told him that unless | thigh, so that I cannot walk; but I shall soon be 
he comes and takes him away he shall surely dic;' well. I had one in my leg in ’59, and one in my 
and now nothing can rouse him.” 


“Do you think they will soon come for him ?” begin to get better, I can soon run about as well as 
“Most probably; his father lives at a farm near before, and have nothing but the mark left.” 
Bergamo.” 








if everything is in order. I want to get away before || 


foot in ’60, so I know all about them. When I once , 


The sleeping man lying in this room raised his | 


| 


} 
| 
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head. I went up to him and asked, “Do you want attended to. It was airy and spacious ; and yet that 
anything ?” fetid, sickly odour, peculiar to places in which per- 
“Nothing, Madame, thank you. The doctors say I | sons are congregated together suffering from wounds 
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| 
e | am worse, and I am afraid it is so, for I have terrible | and fever was very perceptible. I hoped that I 
| fover.”” should in time become habituated to it, and that the | 
} || J felt his pulse. discomfort which it caused me would soon pass off. 
i} || “Nothing of the kind,” I said; “your skin is| “After having again looked in upon my patients to 
8 || || moist, and your pulse good. Quiet yourself: drink | see if they needed anything, I returned to my child- 
i a little lemonade, and do not cover your head up so ren, whom I had left at home, wishing to give them 
l. |] as to stifle yourself. The heat is suffocating. You | another day’s rest, as I feared to trespass too much 
\, ! need not take what the doctors say like an article of | upon their strength. They needed to recover com- 
», | faith. They see too many wounded men to be able | pletely from the effects of the journey before being 
: I} H to remember the exact state of the pulse of each from | exposed to fresh scenes and trials. 
8 | : one day to another.” I returned to the hospital at half-past four. The 
“That is true, Madame, they talk without knowing | doctors had just paid their visit. The surgeon-in- 
h | what they say merely for the sake of saying some- | chief came in again to my patients and found me 
s | | thing.” And his countenance, just before so down- | seated reading to them. 
- | cast, now brightened up. ‘* Are you the nurse?” he asked. 
Seeing them all in better spirits, I went to my own s¢ Yes, sir.” 
+ | : room to examine the contents of a closet of which the | “You have failed in your duty. You are here for 
2 || | key had been given me. It contained linen, bandages, the dressing of your patients, and ought to learn 





. | ° 
compresses, a case of instruments, and black aprons | to do it yourself when necessary. You must be 


r | to be worn during operations, to prevent the clothes | here at half-past six in the morning, and always at 
D | being spotted with blood. four o’clock in the afternoon. Do you understand 


The room was almost bare of furniture. In one | me?” 
- || corner, upon an iron tripod, stood a jug and basin of “ Yes, sir; I will be here.” 


water. At the middle, against the wall, there wasa| “Your name?” 
e| sofa covered with leather very much worn. There ** Countess Marie Montemerli.”’ - | 
|| were also a few chairs, one of which, a round-backed He wrote in his note-book, ‘“‘ Marie Montemerli;” | 


| 

| easy-chair, which had lost part of its covering, and | then looking at me with apparent indignation, he 

! almost all its brass nails, stood in front of a bureau, | said— 

| on which were writing materials and a number of | “Who gave you permission to let one of your sick 
| 

















eC bandages requiring to be rolled up and placed in | men leave?” 
e | order. ‘“‘ The director authorized his departure.” 
y | ‘This apartment, like the rest of the hospital, was “You do not take your orders from the director. | 

| watered several times a day, and, consequently, its | You aredependent not upon him, but upon me, thehead | 
d | damp, musty odour was almost insupportable. I | doctor. I forbid you to suffer any of these men to | 
d | || opened the two large windows to freshen the air, and | take a step without my authority. If the one who 
d 1 as I did so cast a glance outside. The part of the | has gone away dies, it will be your fault. You ought 
3. || || building in which I was, with its two wings, formed | to have seen that he was unfit to be removed, and 
d l | a square court, in which a large stone basin without | should have detained him until I came.” 
e | || water marked the middle. ‘The court was separated **T was not aware I had the power to do so.” 
e | | from a large and: almost uncultivated garden by a) ‘ You must learn what you are expected to do. It | 

| parapet wall and iron palisades. The garden was_ is very nice to sit with a book in your hand, but if 

I || || bounded by the high walls of the town. A con- you are here only to read, it is useless to come.” 
e || siderable number of persons walked to and fro along | “Sir, I am here to receive your orders, and do 
A ae || these bastions. All stopped to look with an eye of | whatever you wish.” 
a | , ! curiosity upon the immense edifices which enclosed | “Give the patients nothing to eat but what is | 

\| 8 much suffering. ordered ; the dietary rules must be strictly observed. 
1, | The garden, thus lying waste, was a disagreeable If any of them are worse, the entire responsibility 
d object. A long alley, terminating in a semi-circle, | will rest with you.” 
g and interrupted in the middle by a circle, extended | The man who spoke to me so roughly was not very 
e in a straight line from the town walls to the gate of | pleasing in appearance. He was tall and thin; his 

| the iron palisading which enclosed the court. This ' manner was sareastic; his eyes did not match, and 
’ | alley, bordered with box, was the only perceptible his voice was harsh. 
e | evidence of design in the enclosure, which was sur-| No sooner had he turned his back than my patients | 
e || rounded, right and left, by vast buildings. Some began to exclaim against his want of courtesy, saying | 
y || pines, cypresses, and arbutuses, the broken branches | that men of his profession had neither heart nor | 
e i | of which trailed on the ground, presented a most soul; that he hacked them about unmercifully, and | 
8 || | melancholy appearance. The windows of all the! that they dreaded him like fire. “You were very | 

| || 0oms under my care had the same prospect. | patient, Madame,” they added, “to bear his insolence 

is | 


The hospital, as I have already remarked, was well without complaining.” 
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“T am a stranger to him at present,” I said; 
“perhaps, when he knows more of me, he will treat 
me better.” 

“We, too, owe you many excuses,” said the one 
who had been so absorbed in reading on my entrance 
among them. “We have not received you as we 
ought to have done; but it is all the fault of the 
director and Dr. Guala, that boorish fellow who has 
just left. This morning, when we heard that the 
Garibaldians in the next room were going to be | 
attended to by a lady, we asked if they alone were to 
enjoy the privilege, and whether being wounded at 
Custoza was not the same thing as being wounded in 
the Tyrol. ‘We will take some of you as well,’ 
answered the director ; ‘ but you must take care how 
you behave to the lady. Measure your words and 
speak properly.’ They seemed to take us for black- 
guards, and we refused to be brought here; but the 
| order had been given, and we were obliged to submit. | 
We were so furious, however, that to show the 
director we knew how to measure our words, we re- | 
eeived you in profound silence. If you had not been 
so indulgent and spoken to us first, we should not so | 
soon have broken through our resolution to remain 
dumb.” 

This explanation made me laugh and satisfied me. 
| I now felt more at my ease. The one who could not 
speak took my hand and pressed it: tears came into 
| my eyes. The want of politeness and the harsh 
remarks which my poor invalids and I had to bear 
from the doctor placed us, as it were, on the same | 
level, and so our sympathy for each other grew. 

At seven o’clock I returned home, and described to 
my daughters the agreeable reception given me by 
the doctor in chief, Professor Guala. They were ex- | 
cessively indignant. Youth is prompt to pass judg- 
ment. ‘ Perhaps,” said I, ‘we shall find that he 
is an excellent man; we must wait awhile before we 
give an opinion. Doubtless he wishes to put me to 
the proof—to see whether I am actuated by vanity and 
the wish to have the credit of doing a great deal while 
I take only the roses of the calling—the occupation 
of secretary and reader. He is leading me among 
thorns to discover if I have sufficient charity and 
courage to bear to be torn by them and remain firm. 
And he is quite right. I may have been too proud: 
perhaps I have presumed too much upon my own 
strength.” 

Next morning I was stirring at five o'clock, and was 
at the hospital at half-past six. As I entered, my 
patients appeared delighted to see me, and all offered 
me their hands. This pleasant reception comforted me. 
T learned who each one was by reading the tablets 
| affixed to their beds. Their names, their wounds, 
their condition, the diet allowed them, the treatment | 
to be followed in their several cases, were all traced 
in chalk upon the slate, and these notices exhibited | 
the favourable or unfavourable opinion of the doctor. | 
They had only to raise their eyes to read all particu- | 
lars about themselves. “Serious wounds, increasing | 
fever ;””—‘ Congestion of the lungs, danger of heemor- | 
rhage ;”” —“ Alarming symptoms,” &c., &c., &c. 











| night, when the hour of the doctors’ visit struck. 


| had dared. 


Everything, in short, that could distress the patient 
and make him realise his danger was plainly written 
there. Putting up this kind of placard appeared to 
me to be the greatest inhumanity ; but I kept my 
impression to myself. 

Seated between two beds, I was talking with 
my patients, and inquiring how they had passed the 


The surgeons entered, followed by the attendants 
carrying wooden trays laden with ointments, plaster, 
lint, compresses, and bowls. Some were armed with 
braziers filled with fire, others carried jugs of hot 
water. All the doctors wore dressing-gowns of black 
lustre, the attendants being in their shirt-sleeves. 
The group talked aloud and merrily about the opera- 
tions already performed, and the amputations about 
to take place. I observed that almost all the patients 
turned pale. 

“ Ah! there you are, nurse,” said Professor Guala 
to me, with a mocking smile; “ well, go and get your 
waiter and your case, and put on your apron, and 
come and help us.” 

I obeyed without saying a word. When I returned, 
the doctors were whispering among themselves and 
smiling. 

The patients who were able took: off their bandages 
for themselves. 

Carlo Scicchitano,* whose thigh was hurt, was the 
first to have his wound dressed. Instead of taking 
off the lint by moistening it, they pulled it off, and 
the wound bled. 

* Observe how I dress this wound, Madame,” said 
the doctor tome. “It is very red and angry. Give 
me the white ointment and some lint. When the 
wound is less inflamed, we put on the red ointment 
to encourage suppuration.” 

“Now, another! How are you, Decillis? You 
cannot talk yet; the mouth is too much inflamed.” 

This wound was frightful. I closed my eyes to 
avoid the sight. 

“Well, just see what our nurse is doing! 
learning with her eyes shut.” 

At this the merry band burstintoalaugh. Under 
their raillery I regained my courage, and gave the 
professor the articles he needed. 

“Tt is your turn now, Rodoni; let us see this arm. 
The wound is improved since yesterday ;—a little 
proud flesh, that is all. Give me the caustic.” The 
patient shuddered, but said not a word. He took 
my hand, and, in the spasm caused by the burning, 
pressed it so hard that I should have cried out, if I 





She is 


We passed into the second room. Rossi had un- 
covered his two unfortunate decapitated fingers. 

“Do not hurt me, pray,”’ said he, beseechingly to 
Dr. Guala. “I amin tortures already.” 

“Tf you would but let us perform the amputation, 
you would suffer no more. See how bad this wourd 
looks. It is all proud flesh!—the bones are exposed. 
Give me the caustic, nurse.” 





# See ante, p. 297. 
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1. Enrico de Angelis. 
2. Edvardo Piazzi. 
3. Cesare Bernieri. 


4. Antonino Riggio. 
5. Cappello Francesco, 
6. Gustavo Frigyesi. 
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“Ah! no, Doctor; for pity’s sake, do not apply 
caustic !”’ said Rossi in anguish. 

“‘Take hold of this man’s hand, Madame. 
let us see.”” 

T could have sunk into the earth. 

“Are you going to faint? Some vinegar for our 
courageous nurse !”’ 

I gave Dr. Guala such a look of suffering and re- 
proof that he ceased his banter. 

The caustic was applied. Rossi uttered a ery, and 
the tears which burst from his eyes fell upon my 
hand. I could bear no more. 

Giovanni Picchi, whose chest had been completely 
traversed by a ball, awaited his turn with an air of 
mockery. He was half undressed. 

“Good day, gentlemen dog-slayers,” said he bow- 
ing to the doctors. ‘How many have you helped 
out of the world this morning ?”’ 

The gentlemen forced a laugh. 


Now 


“You are not good enough accountants to remem- 





In the afternoon my daughters came to the hos- 
pital, where they were warmly received. The con- 
versation between us and the patients was very unre- 
served, and we listened with interest to their family 
details. ; 

‘TT have two brothers,”’ said Scicchitano, “who have | 
been fighting like myself; we were all in the camp. || 
My father, who is seventy-eight, and whose hair is || 
as white as snow, wept at the thought that he could 
not follow us; but my poor mother is very ill, and || 
he was obliged to stay with her.” 

““Where are your parents?” asked my daughter 
Marie. 

“In Terra di Lavaro. Our family is of Greek || 
origin, but we have been Italians for ages.” 

“ Are your brothers in the army ?” 

“Yes; one is a cavalry officer, the other is a 
volunteer like me. I have obtained the grade of 
corporal, and, at Custoza, where I fought like the 
rest, I was put on the list to be made sergeant. 


ber the number. Well, let me tell you T have sucha | But it is my friend Decillis there who is the gallant | 
desire to get quit of you, that it helps my recovery | soldier!” 


forward.”’ 


«That is true; he is improving rapidly,” said Pro- | 


fessor Guala. 
fever !’’ 


“These two wounds are splendid—no 


“Tf that is the case, you might order me a little | 


wine to drink my health.” 


“T thought,” said one of the doctors, “you were | 


going to say to drink ours.” 

“‘Oh no, indeed; your prolonged existence is too 
hurtful to humanity !” 

“He is always ready for a joke,” said Guala, 
laughing; “he does not mean to go to the other 
world.” 

“My dear sir, following the natural order, you 
will be there a long time before me,”’ answered Picchi, 
‘ with vivacity; “and, to prove my gratitude, I pro- 
mise to sing at your funeral.’”’ Everybody laughed. 
“The Countess has known you but a very short time, 
but still, I am sure, she will come too. It is the least 
any one can do for you. Which of us could think of 
refusing to do you this honour? Not one!” 

Francesco Cappello, wounded in the leg, was next 
attended to, and uttered not a word. He was but 
sixteen, was one of the first students of belles lettres 
at the university of Naples, and the son of a highly 
distinguished advocate. Meanwhile Picchi con- 
tinued his flow of badinage, which really did me 
good, as it made me laugh in the midst of my painful 
excitement. 

“You must confess itis very amiable of us, nurse,”’ 
said Dr. Guala, “to have brought this plague of a 
Milanese here on purpose to amuse you.” 

“Oh, I ought to be a doctor to play the buffoon 
properly! I am very sorry: ”’ said Picchi, sighing. 

“He is insolent enough, is he not?’ said the doc- 
tors, laughing. 

“No, not enough for your deserts,” exclaimed 
Picchi, plunging again beneath his bed-clothes. 

I followed the professors, and we all entered my 
little room. 





Decillis shook his head in dissent. His modesty 
would not allow him to rank himself a veteran. 

“He was wounded at the very beginning of the 
fight,’’ continued Scicchitano, ‘ but he went on, until 
he sunk to the ground with loss of blood. His major, 
his captain, and two lieutenants, were killed at his 
side. He was in the heat of the engagement, charg- 
ing with the bayonet, and struggling hand to hand 
with the Austrians. Ah! with his quict air, you || 
should just see him under fire! He becomes a lion! 
He has three brothers; one is major of artillery, and 
two are volunteers with Garibaldi.” 

‘“‘ What were you doing before the war ?” I asked 
him. 

“T was a medical student.” 

‘¢ And you, Rodoni ?”’ 

“T was lieutenant on board a vessel in the mer- 
chant service, and was at Southampton when the war 
broke out. I obtained leave, and returned to my 
mother at Genoa, to equip myself, and enter the 
Genoese Bersaglieri. But as bad luck would have it, 
I was wounded in the first encounter with these 
abominable Tyrolean chasseurs. Their carbines carry 
such a distance that we had to fight them without 
seeing a single man. ‘They concealed themselves 
behind the rocks, atthe top of mountains, while we 
were completely exposed, in the very middle of the 
road. We fell like ninepins under a hail of balls, 
while trying to climb the mountains to dislodge the 
demons who, not content with firing at us, threw 
stones. I thought I had received a blow from a 
stick; my musket fell out of my hand. ‘What a 
shame !’ Iexclaimed, inarage. Something warm fell 
upon my hand, and attracted my attention. I found 1 
was wounded. ‘You have got a bullet in your arm,’ 
said one of my companions. Before he had finished 
speaking, he fell dead. My head turned round. I 
sat on a stone a long time, and then some one took 
me to the surgeons, who dressed my wound. I cried 
because I could not continue the campaign ; the very 
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thought threw me into a fever. My poor mother 
|| said to me, as we parted, ‘ Fight well, my boy; but, 
for my sake, try not to get killed.’ Poor mother! she 
will be as much grieved as me, to know that I was 
disabled at the very beginning of the combat. It 
is no cheering thing for a mother to think of her son 
in hospital. It is much better for him to distinguish 
himself in the field.” 

I left my daughters to continue the conversation, 
as they worked at bandages for Dr. Guala, and 
went to see Picchi, Cappello, and Rossi. 
the betrothed of the latter, at his dictation. Rossi 
was the son of an artisan, and the girl to whom he 
was engaged was a dressmaker, 








|| serves :—‘‘ I have been wounded very slightly in the 
|| hand, as my mother, to whom I have written, will 
| have informed you. If I did not know your heart, 

| I should fear that having two fingers too short would 
'| injure me in your estimation. 
'| when I left you that if I lost an arm ora leg you 
| would marry me just the same ; that to be mutilated 








would but have the kindness not to pain me so much 
I would not complain. I shall return to the camp as 
soon as ever [ can. Here Iam dying of dulness. 
I hope there will be no more engagements without 
me. I have no need to say that I think of you, for 
you are my only thought. If you read this letter to 
my mother, miss the last sentence; I do not wish her 
_ || to be jealous of one who will soon be her daughter. 
|| Keep up your spirits, take care of yourself, and shed 
'| a few tears every evening when you think how un- 
|| happy I am separated from you.—Your betrothed 
Vixcenzo Rossi.” 
|| “As for me, I am not at all sentimental,” said 
Picchi. ‘I have no sweetheart. I am engaged all 
|| day as correspondent for a house of business, and in 
the evening I go to the theatre, or smoke, or meet 
|| my friends at the café. If a pretty girl chooses to 
trouble herself about me, she is quite welcome. I 





times amusing and sometimes useful books; and I 








ful black eyes, sometimes sweet blue ones, sometimes 
| Tosy cheeks, and sometimes pale ones. I consider 
| everything that is beautiful worthy of my appre- 
ciation. To marry would be to put an end to my 
| Studies,” 

“You look at things from a new point of view,” 
said I, laughing, “and maintain your thesis exceed- 
ingly well.” 

My youngest daughter entered the room. 

“La Contessina Matilde,” said he, “is going to sit 
by Cappello, who never opens his lips.” 

|’ “Yes,” replied she, “I am going to try to cheer 
him up.” 

They talked together a long time about literature 
and travels, and then the ever-recurring and exciting 
| Subject of the warcame upon the tapis. Cappello was 
| Seventeen; when but thirteen he had fought and 


} 





~~ 





The following is | this is how it occurred. Countess,’ he continued, 


the substance of the letter, so far as my memory | 


in gaining Venice would be a beauty and not a defect. | 
Well then, my wounded hand is a beauty, and if it | 


| to the bottom to feel for my money. 


, there it was; nobody had stolen it. 
like variety. I freshen my ideas by reading some- | 


freshen my taste by contemplating sometimes beauti- | 





been wounded at Aspromonte, where he was taken 
prisoner, and kept in confinement a year. The only 
son of a rich advocate, and a young man of talent, it 
had appeared to his family quite a natural thing 
that he should take part in the national campaigns 
as a volunteer. 

I was passing from one room to the other to give | 
my patients the doses prescribed for them, and trying 
to cheer and comfort them, when I heard my daugh- | 


| ters laugh most merrily. Their gaiety attracted me 
I wrote to | 


to them. Picchi was recounting an adventure, hold- | 
ing, meanwhile, his travelling satchel in his hand. 
“Certainly,” said he, as I entered the room, “and 


addressing me, ‘“‘I was describing to the Contessine 


| the way in which I was wounded, but they show no |, 
| pity whatever for my fate. The fact is,-you see, 
| those Austrian dogs were polite enough to give me 


| the preference. They took a special interest in every- 
But you told me | 


thing that concerned me. They even went so far 
as to meddle with my locks.” 

“What do you mean by meddling with your 
locks ?” 


“Yes, the lock of this travelling satchel. Not 


, | Satisfied with passing a bullet through my body and 
| riddling me like an old cask, they also tried to pre- 
| vent me from buying what I wanted. Just fancy, 


Madame, when the first shock was over, I thought I 
would send to a cantine for a little brandy to restore 
me. I take my leather pouch, which I always wear 


, crossed over my shoulder with a strap, I try to open 


it, but find I cannot. Thinking it is because I am 
too weak, I call acomrade. He turns the key in the 
lock, but it will not open. I then examine it atten- 
tively, and I see a hole on one side, just under the 
clasp. ‘What can this mean?’ I say to myself. ‘When 
and how can anyone have tried to force the lock?’ I 
was just about to cry out ‘Thieves!’ when my soldier, 
arming himself with a knife, unfastened the clasp, 
the purse opened, and I plunged my trembling hand 

To my delight 
‘Who can have 
put this pebble into my bag ?’ said I in a rage, taking 
out the object of my indignation as I spoke. What 
was my surprise, Countess, on beholding this ? What 
do you think of it?”’ and he presented to me a bullet 
which, after having passed through his chest, had 
forced the lock of his pouch, rendering it perfectly 
flat, and had then taken refuge among the papers 
and money of its victim. 

‘Nothing happens to me as it does to others,’’ con- 
tinued Picchi, laughing. ‘I only wonder that my 
Austrian assassin did not come to bed tome. What 
intimacy! My enemy sends me a mortal souvenir, and 
takes care that I shall value it asa keepsake. It is 
truly miraculous, andI shal] certainly keep this leaden 
bullet among my curiosities, for the rest of my life. 
At present, I think nothing about dress,” he went 
on, tying the strings of his shirt collar with a dis- - 
dainful air ; “but when I return to the world, I shall 
have this ball set as a pin, surrounded with diamonds. 
It will look like a black pearl.” 
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My unfortunate patients all wore the coarse linen 
of the hospital. Through Signora Ferrari, I pro- 
cured them flannel shirts and fine linen ones, and 
made them look as nice as I possibly could. They 
had undergone so many privations that the least 
comfort delighted them. 

At four o’clock my daughters retired to our sitting- 
room. The time had come for the doctors to make 
their round. Dr. Guala was struck with the im- 
provement in the men’s toilette; their tranquil, and 
I may say cheerful, air pleased him. 

“You seem all very happy here,” he said, merrily. 

I fetched my tray, loosened the bandages of my 
patients, and helped with the dressing, which was 
less formidable than in the morning. I did not speak 
a word. When the doctors left, my daughters gave 
them the bandages which were to be used for the 
patients in other rooms. I was again quietly seated 
among my patients, when an attendant came to re- 
quest me to go to Professor Guala. I followed him 
across the long salle du crucifix, and entered that of 
Saint Antoine. Here I found all the surgeons assem- 
bled round the bed of a young man of seventeen or 
eighteen, who was deadly pale. He had a frightful 
wound. A ball had entered the side and buried itself 
in the intestines. The wound had been probed ten 
times, but without the ball being discovered. The 
young man must sink. Nothing could save him. 
His delicate regular features wore an expression of 
the most ineffable sweetness. He belonged to one of 
the best families of Como. 

“ Have the kindness, nurse,” said Guala, “to take 
the measure of a bandage for this gentleman, and 
let us see if we can cut it out between us.” I let 
the Professor do it, only once or twice expressing 
my opinion. 

“T commend this case to your care,” said he. 
“Come and see this young man frequently, and take 
charge of him. If he is in pain, or wants a bandage 
loosened or changed, let him send for you.” 

“Very good,” I said, and retired. 

I was much astonished not to see any other lady in 
the hospital. I should have expected that the 
women of the neighbourhood would flock in large 
numbers to bestow their care upon the wounded. 
After trying in vain to explain their absence, I asked 
an attendant how this was to be accounted for. 

‘‘Ah, Madame!” answered he, “if you had but 
seen the confusion in 1859. The hospitals were like 
a fair. It was a continual coming and going; a 
perfect crush of crinolines and rustling of silk dresses 
enough to turn any one’s head. The doctors declared 
that if there was another war not a single lady should 
approach the wounded, and they have kept their word 
too. Icannot describe the surprise I felt when I saw 
you enter. I believe Dr. Guala was enraged with 
the director for accepting you. He suspected that, 
sooner or later, you would begin to turn everything 

' topsy-turvy, and order us all about.” 

After receiving this explanation I could well 
understand how inconvenient a large concourse 
of dilettante nurses would be in an hospital. The 





antipathy shown towards me by Dr. Guala was now 
logically justified by the fear of the disasters which 
my presence among the sick might produce, unless I 
was disposed to submit obediently to his orders, and 
pay respect to all his directions without commentary 
or discussion. 

On this day we left the hospital at six o’clock. 

Cappello was rather feverish, and we returned in 
the course of the evening to see how he was. 

If a hospital is a dismal place in the day-time, it 
must be seen at night to enable one to realise its 
most melancholy character. During night the in- 
valids are at their worst. They toss about wearily, 
utter complaints, and their fever increases. The 
lights, instead of being hung from the ceiling, are 
placed upon the floor. The poor patients are a prey 
to the most terrible fancies. Many leave their beds, 
under the influence of delirium, and awaken or alarm 
their neighbours. The head attendants, clothed in 
black, flit hither and thither, silent and sad, like 
spectres. It was, without any exception, the most 
lugubrious spectacle I had ever seen, and my 
children were deeply impressed by it. We found 
Cappello quite calm, and, feeling at ease on his 
account, we went for a walk under some very 
beautiful trees at the foot of the hills. 

Many days elapsed without producing any new 
event. My time was so filled up at the hospital as to 
pass very quickly. Dr. Guala had committed to my 
care a good number of sick and wounded, besides 
those to whom I had more especially dedicated my 
services. I unceasingly traversed the three large 
wards contiguous to the rooms reserved for my 
patients, and had the satisfaction of being able to 
afford consolation to some who were suffering most 
intensely both mentally and physically. These 
were so numerous, that sometimes, when I left my 
rooms with the intention of being absent but a few 
minutes, | was occupied for an hour in going from one 
patient to another. They all had some question to ask 
me, some special suffering to confide to me ; and they 
begged of me to be with them at the time of the 
doctor’s visit, to give them courage, as they said. 
They initiated me into their little family secrets, 
their private disquietudes and heart affairs. The || 
pecuniary resources of these young men were in a 
desperate condition. Almost all of them were quite || 
without money. Here the financial difficulties of the 
country were revealed in all their sadness and ampli- 
tude. I perpetually read the letters of fathers, || 
sisters, wives, and mothers, expressing the greatest || 
anxiety as to the fate and needs of their relatives, || 
while they themselves were utterly unable to do || 
anything to help them. 

The military post was very ill organized; a || 
great number of letters were lost, and most vexa- || 
tious delays occurred. The one or two francs some- || 
times sent to the volunteers from their families, || 
were in many cases a fortnight in reaching their || 
destination. The largest sums I ever knew received 
by these soldiers did not exceed twenty francs. 

One morning, at the usual hour for his visit, Dr. 
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Guala said to me, “ Nurse, you will attend to the 
dressing of your patients.” Followed by the cus- 
tomary cortége, he went away. I felt perfectly 
astounded. Recovering, somewhat, from my astonish- 
|| ment, I called an attendant, ordered hot water and 
| fire, and having put my tray in order, undertook 
|| my task. I carefully removed the lint from the 
|| wounds, after moistening it; applied the red or 
|| white ointment, according as I observed the irrita- 
|| tion to be greater or less; warmed the diachylon 
| plaster, which I cut to the shape required ; arranged 
|| the compresses and tied the bandages, avoiding, as 
|| much as possible, to give my poor patients pain. My 
|| state of alarm is quite indescribable, so ill did I fear 
|| I had accomplished my work; but, to my great 
| astonishment, all the wounded appeared delighted, 
and assured me that I had caused them no suffering. 
|| The attendant, quite impatient at the slowness of my 
| proceedings, took his departure, shrugging his shoul- 
| ders and murmuring between his teeth, that “if 
|| everybody took as much pains with every wound, 
| the day would never be long enough to get through 
| the dressing.” 
At four o’clock, Dr. Guala and his suite arrived. 
| The professor himself undid all that I had done in 
the morning before he uttered a word. ‘“To-mor- 
| row,” said he, “ you will attend to the dressing, both 
morning and afternoon. I shall not come again until 
the next day;”’ adding some directions as to the 
| cases in which TI was to use caustic. 
From that day forward I had the complete charge 
| of my patients, and the doctors only came to see how 
| they were progressing. “Very good, nurse,” said 
| Dr. Guala ; “ but now you must give less attention to 
| your privileged cases, and attend to those I have 
committed to your care. The poor young man from 
| Como cannot live more than a few days—do not 
| forget him. Look after Tasso too, the Genoese, who 
| is wounded exactly as Garibaldi was at Aspromonte. 
He suffers martyrdom. Encourage the Contessine 
to endeavour to amuse him, if possible. Try, in short, 
to console all these poor sufferers. If you want any- 
thing, make out a list, and all you require shall be 
furnished.”’ It will be seen that though Dr. Guala’s 
manner was rude, he was a worthy man, who pre- 
ferred deeds to words. 
I ought to say that I had pleaded so strongly that 
Rossi’s fingers should not be amputated that the idea 
had been abandoned. The poor fellow was so de- 
lighted that he bestowed upon one of them the name 
of Marie, and upon the other that of Montemerli, de- 
|| claring that they belonged to me of right, since I 
|| alone had been the means of preserving them. 
Decillis improved from day to day. He could talk 
|| @ little, and now scarcely suffered at all. All ap- 
peared pleased to be attended by me. My hand, 
|| they said, was much lighter than the doctors’, and I 
|| gave so much more time, and took so much more 
trouble, to avoid hurting them. 

Decillis was frequently visited by one of his friends, 
a corporal, who had his arm ina sling. I asked him 
once who this young man was. 





“Tt is Tecchi,” he answered, “the son of the 
member of parliament and late minister. There are 
four brothers. The eldest is twenty-three. Two 
of them are in the army, two in the volunteers.” 

Very common persons, a man and a woman, whom 
he addressed thou, used also to come and see him, 
and show him the utmost tenderness, but I asked 
him no questions about them. 

I always avoided taking the initiative in talking 
with the sick men about their families, lest by arous- 
ing home associations in their hearts, the time spent 
in the hospital should be rendered doubly sad. To 
suffer in the midst of unknown faces, to be tended by 
strange hands, to await the arrival of death without 
the hope that your last looks will be reflected by a 
loving eye, is a hard trial, the bitterness of which 
must be felt to be realised. I was careful to say 
nothing which could weaken the courage, or disturb 
the mental tranquillity of my patients. To occupy 
their minds and divert thew thoughts was my first 
care. 

During the day, many of the patients from the 
other wards assembled in my room. Some here 
made their first essays with their crutches, others 
had their arms in slings. All showed me their 
wounds, which I had to re-bandage. Long con- 
versations took place. Some talked about their 
wives, who would be grieved to see them return 


halt and maimed. One, who had submitted to the 


amputation of his right arm, showed me a letter 
from his beloved Teresa. It was half-effaced by 
tears, and in a ragged, crumpled condition, from 
having been read and read again, times without 
number. I was so greatly moved by it that I can 
give it from recollection. It was as follows:—“I 
bless God that you are alive. You will return to our 
poor house mutilated, but I have my two arms to press 
you tomy heart. When I told the little ones that 
you were crippled, they would not believe it at first, 
and then they cried and sobbed so long that I thought 
I should never be able to quiet them. Little seven- 
year-old Gigi has begun to work like a little man. 
He says that as you will not be able to do anything, 
he must work for the family. Clorinda is gone to 
service with one of the Countess Agostini’s tenants, 
at Ripa Fratta; but she isa great girl of twelve. 
Do not trouble yourself about anything. I am still 
young, and am never tired. We shall perhaps find 
something you can do; and then, you see, Providence | 
has ordered it so, and we must be resigned. I have 
prayed to the Madonna dei dolori, to give me strength, 
and she will give me it, I know. Did she not see 
her Son die upon the cross? This Son was God, and 
he suffered as man tosaveus. You will not think 
about these things, my dear Tonino, but you do not 
prevent me from praying to the good God, because, 
in your heart, you believe them. If I could but 
have nursed you! But it was the will of fate you 
should be so far off. God grant that all these wars 
may end; for if there is another, you will be sadly 
grieved that you cannot share in it, and it grieves 
me to see you unhappy. Our friends and relations 
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say that it is very glorious to lose an arm on the field 

| of battle, fighting for the liberty of the country. I 

| say the same, but I cannot help crying at the same | 

| time, until I am almost blinded by tears. . . Oh, 

| my poor, poor husband! How I willnurse you! The | 

, children and I will do everything in the world to 

make you forget your misfortune. Receive all the 

heartfelt kisses of your 'TpREsA.” 
“Ts not my wife good, Madame? If you had but | 

seen her when I left home! She was as pale as | 





way on the road, I turned round and saw her sitting 
on the door-step, with her apron thrown over her 
head. Ah, how many tears she has shed since then ! 
There are not many women to equal her.”’ 

“What do you mean by saying so?” exclaimed 


(To be continued.) 


his companions. ‘Nearly all our women are like 
her.” 

“True, you are right. I know others like Teresa. 
Whether men or women, we all equally love our 
country.” 

“T have a boy of thirteen,” said another, “who 
does not look more than ten, he is so weakly and 
delicate. Well, would you believe it, he was in such 
a state of despair because I would not bring him with 
me to fight, that he fell ill and has kept his bed 


death; she was almost sufiocated; she could not | these two months. His life is despaired of, and it 
speak, but she did not cry, no doubt for fear she | 


| would have been better to have let him come with 


should damp my courage. After I had gone a long | me.” 


| Such domestic chats as these were frequently 
followed by political discussions, or, more correctly, 
political conversations, for all looked at matters from 
| the same point of view, and, as a rule, perfectly 
| agreed. 





SOME CHARACTERIST 


In our former number, the Pope was regarded in 
three of his aspects ;—as the representative of Chris- 
tian antiquity, as the representative of the Roman 
Empire, and as an Italian Bishop and Prince. These 
various aspects are regarded in different lights by 
different minds. To antiquarians the first is, perhaps, 
the most interesting of all the Pope’s characteristics ; 
to historians, the second; to Italians and to Ultra- 
montane politicians, the third. Still, in the popular 
mind of Europe, they are not the chief attributes of 
the Pope. These we now proceed to describe. 

I. He is “the Pope.” What is meant by this 
title ? It was not originally his own. It belonged to 
a time when all teachers were so called. It is like 
some of the other usages of which we have spoken, 
a relic of the innocent infantine simplicity of the 
primitive church. Every teacher was then “ Papa.” 
The word was then what it is still in English, the 
endearing name of “‘ father.’”’ In the Eastern Church, 
the custom continues still. Every parish priest, every 
pastor, is there a “‘ Pope,” a “‘ Papa.” Gradually the 
name became restricted, either in use or significance. 
Just as the Bishops gradually rose out of the Presby- 
ters, to form a separate rank, so the name of 
“Pope” was gradually applied specially to bishops. 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, in the third century, 
was constantly entitled ‘‘ Most glorious and blessed 
Pope ;” and the French bishops, in like manner, were 
| called “ Lord Pope.” There is a gate in the Ca- 
| thedral of Le Puy, in Auvergne, still called the 

“Papal Gate,” not because of the entrance of any 

Pope of Rome there, but because of an old inscrip- 

tion which records the death of one of the bishops of 
| Le Puy under the name of “ Pope.” 

And yet, further, if there was any one Bishop in 
| those early times who was peculiarly invested with 
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this title above the rest, and known emphatically as 
“‘ the Pope,” it was not the Bishop of Rome, but the 
Bishop of Alexandria. From the third century down- 
wards he was “the Pope” emphatically, beyond all 
others. Various reasons are assigned for this honour; 
but, in fact, it naturally fell to him as the head of 
the most learned church in the world, to whom all 
the other churches looked for advice and instruction. 

In the early centuries, if the Bishop of Rome had 
the title at all, it was merely like other bishops. It 
was in Latin properly only used with the addition 
“‘ My Pope,” * or the like, and this is the earliest known 
instance of its application to the Roman Pontiff. It 
was not till the seventh century that it became his 
peculiar designation, or rather, that dropping off 
from all the other Western bishops, it remained fixed 
in him. Another phrase of the same kind lingered 
much longer, and has never been appropriated by the 
Bishop of Rome at all. What “Papa’”’ was in Greek 
and Latin, ‘“ Abba’ was in Syriac, and thus accord- 
ingly was preserved in “ Abbot,” “Abbé,” as applied 
to the heads of monastic communities, and to the 
French clergy, almost as generally as the word 
“Papa”? has been in the Eastern Church for the 
parochial clergy. 

It is curious that a word which more than any 
other recalls the original equality not only of Patri- 


Bishop with Presbyter, should have gradually become 
the designation of the one pre-eminent distinction, 


inequality that prevails in the Christian hierarchy. 
Yet so it is. The phrases “ Popery,” and “ Papist,’ 





* So the head of the Abyssinian clergy is called Aboura, 
i.e., “our Father.” 
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arch with Bishop, of Bishop with Bishop, but of 


which is the keystone of the largest amount of 
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are amongst the offensive by-words which belong to 

the vocabulary of polemical invective, not of civil or 

Christian intercourse. But the thing which they ex- 
| press is acknowledged as true by every one, By the 
| “Pope” alone is the Roman Catholic Church dis- 
| tinguished from other branches of the Christian 

community. The worship of the saints, the mystical 
| view of the sacraments, are held equally by the Greek 
| Church. The power of the Priesthood is maintained 

equally by many members of the different Protestant 
| Churches. But in the Roman Catholic Church alone, 
| —or rather, in one party of the Roman Catholic 
| Church alone,—there prevails the belief of the indis- 
| pensable importance of the one single person who 
| is called “the Pope.” Many of the other doctrines 
| and customs of the Roman Church might change, 

and it might yet preserve its identity. But take 
| away “the Pope,” and there would be an end of 

“Popery,”—of whatever good or evil is intended by 
| that famous word properly used. 
| II. What is it, then, which constitutes the essence 
| of this power of the Pope ? 
| We have already seen that his dignity at Rome is 
inherited from the Roman Emperors—his territory, 
from his position as an Italian Prelate. But this 
| religious character is altogether distinct. It is that 
which he is supposed to possess as successor of St. 
| Peter. 

It is not intended here to enter into any argument 
as to what was the special authority of St. Peter;— 
whether he was ever at Rome, whether he was ever 

Bishop of Rome, or what reason, if any, there may be 

| for believing that any of St. Peter’s qualities descended 
from the Apostle to the occupants of the see of 
Rome. It is evident that every one of these suppo- 
sitions requires considerable proof ; and that unless 
each one of them is substantiated, there is no con- 
| clusion to be drawn from them. 
The fact, however, with which alone we are here 
| concerned, remains, that the Pope claims, and by a 
large part of Christendom is supposed to have, pe- 
culiar power, by which he is distinguished from 
every one else in the world. 

It is important, therefore, to observe by what chan- 
| nel this is conveyed. He becomes Bishop of Rome, 
| as all others become Bishops, by regular consecra- 
| tion. He becomes Sovereign, as all others become 
| Sovereigns, by a regular inauguration. But he be- 
|| comes Pope, with whatever peculiar privileges that 
| involves, by the election of the Cardinals ; and for 

this purpose he need not be a clergyman at all. 
] Those who suppose that he inherits the great powers 
|| of his office by the inheritance of an Episcopal suc- 
|| cession, mistake the case. If other bishops, as some 
|| Suppose, derive their powers from the Apostles by 
|| virtue of an Apostolical succession, not so the Pope. 
|| He may, at the time of his election, be a layman, 
|| and, if duly elected, he may, as a layman, exercise, 
| not indeed the functions of a Bishop, but the most 








| 
| 
| 
| 


significant functions which belong to a Pope. The 
| Episcopal consecration, indeed, must succeed as 
| tapidly as is convenient; and there is a dignitary 





whose special duty it is to confer that office,—the 
Bishop of Ostia. But the Pope, after his mere elec- 
tion, is completely in the possession of the headship 


‘of the Roman Catholic Church, even though it should 


so happen that the Episcopal consecration never 


| followed at all. 


In point of fact, the early Popes were never 
chosen from the Bishops, and usually not from the 
Presbyters, but from the Deacons; and the first 
who was chosen from the Episcopate was Formosus, 
Bishop of Portus, in 891. Two Popes have oc- 
cupied the chair of St. Peter as laymen: John 
XIX., in 1024; Adrian V., in 1276. Of these, 
the former reigned for some years, and was or- 
dained or consecrated with the accustomed solem- 
nities. But the second reigned only for twenty- 
nine days, and died without taking holy orders. 
Yet in that time he had acquired all the pleni- 
tude of his supreme authority, and had promulgated 
“decrees modifying the whole system of Papal 
elections which, by his successors, were held to 
be invested with all the sacredness of Pontifical 
utterances.” * Since the time of Urban VI., in 1378, 
no one below the rank of Cardinal has become Pope. 
But this has no higher sanction than custom. As late 
as 1758, votes were given to one who was not a 
member of the Sacred College ; and the election of a 
layman, even at this day, would be strictly canonical. 
It is worth while to pause for a moment on this cha- 
raeteristic of the Papal See, because it involves within 
it the recognition of a principle which is enough to 
shake to its very foundation what is commonly 
believed to be the system of the Roman Catholic, 
and, indeed, of many other Churches. If the lay ele- 
ment can thus without impropriety intrude itself into 
the very throne and centre of ecclesiastical authority, 
and that by the election of a body, which is itself not 
necessarily clerical (for a cardinal is not of necessity 
in holy orders), and which is subject to lay influ- 
ences of the most powerful kind (for each of the 
three chief Catholic sovereigns has a veto on the 


| appointment), it is clear that the language commonly 
| held within the Roman Catholic and even Protes- 


tant Churches, both Episcopal and Presbyterian, 
against lay interference in spiritual matters, meets || 
with a decisive check in an unexpected quarter. If 


| the Pope himself may be a layman, and, as a lay- 


man, issue Pontifical decrees of the highest autho- 
rity, he is a witness against himself, and against all 
who are disposed to confine the so-called spiritual 
powers of the Church to the clerical or Episcopal 
order. 

Here, in this crucial case, the necessity of choos- 
ing “the right man for the right place” overrides 
all other considerations ; and if it should so happen 
that the College of Cardinals became convinced that 
the interests of the world and of the Church were 
best served by their choosing a philosopher or a 





* See the facts in Cartwright’s Conclaves, pp. 164, 165. 
“Eo ipso sit Pontifex summus totius Ecclesix, etsi forte 
id non exprimant electores.” Bellarmine, De Rom, Pont. 
ii. 22. 
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philanthropist, a lawyer or a warrior, to the Ponti- 
fical chair, there is nothing in the constitution of 
the Roman see to forbid it. The electors of the 
chief Pontiff may be laymen,—the sovereign of the 
Christian world may be a layman. Whether we 
regard this as a relic of the ancient days of the 
Church, in which the laity were supreme over the 
clergy, or as the ideal towards which the Church 
may be gradually tending, it is equally a proof that 
there is not, in the nature of things or in the laws 
of Christendom, any such intrinsic distinction be- 
tween the clergy and laity as to give to either an 
exclusive share in matters spiritual or temporal. 

III.—Such being the mode by which the Pope, as 
such, is chosen, we next proceed to observe what are 
the functions which, as Pope, he is supposed to exer- 
cise. 

The word “ Pope”’ has in common parlance passed 
with us into a synonym for “oracle.” When we 
say that such a man is “a Pope in his own circle,” 
or that “ every man is a Pope to himself,’’ we mean 
that he is a person whose word must be taken at once 
on any subject on which he may choose to speak. 
There was, as it happens, such an oracle once believed 
| to reside in the Vatican Hill—where now stands the 
| Papal palace—the oracle of the god Faunus; of 

whom the ancient Latins came to inquire in any 
difficulty, and received their reply in dreams or by 
strange voices. Such an oracle the Pope is, by a 
certain number of his followers, supposed to be. But 
this is only the opinion of a section of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and even those who maintain it 
confine the oracular power within very narrow limits, 
| which may be always narrowed further still. His 
| utterances are to be depended upon only when they 
relate to matters of faith, and then only when he 
| speaks officially ; and as it will have always to be 
| determined when it is that he speaks officially, and 
| what matters are to be considered of faith, it is evident 
| that his oracular power may be limited, or expanded, 
exactly according to the will of the recipients. In 
| point of fact the amount of light which the Papal 
See has communicated to the world is not large, 
compared with what has been derived from other 
episcopal sees, or other royal thrones. There have 
been occupants of the Sees of Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, and Canterbury, who have produced more effect 
on the mind of Christendom by their utterances 
than any of the Popes.* Even in the most solemn 
Papal declarations, such as annexing South America 
to Spain, or determining the canonization of par- 
ticular saints, or even in issuing such a decree as 
that concerning the Immaculate Conception, the 
Popes have acted rather as the mouthpieces of others, 
or judges of a tribunal, than on their own individual 
responsibility. Canonizations, at least in theory, are 





* See Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia,” p. 407. “The see of 
Rome possessed no great mind in the whole period of 
persecution. Afterwards for a long while it had not a 
single doctor to show. The great luminary of the western 
world is St. Augustine: he, no infallible teacher, has 
formed the intellect of Europe.” 





the result of a regular trial. The Pope is not sup- 
posed to venture to declare any one a canonized 
saint until he has been entreated, “urgently, more 
urgently, most urgently” (instanter, instantius, instan- 
tissime), by ‘those who have heard the Devil’s as well 
as the saint’s advocate. The declaration of the 
dogma of 1851 professed to be the summing up of a 
long previous agitation, and the Pope did not issue 
it till he had asked the opinions of all the Bishops. 

It is not here disputed that there are some persons 
or parties in the Church of Rome who regard the 
Pope’s utterances as always infallible; it is said 
that the present Pope so regards them himself, and 
that the changes which he has made in them from time 
to time tend to confirm him in this conviction by 
giving him an impression of the strength of his 
power even over his own opinions. But there is 
nothing in the Decrees, or in the Catechism, of the 
Council of Trent, which lays down any rule on the 
subject, and therefore the whole question is one of 
those which must be considered undecided in the 
Church of Rome itself. 

It is the object of these remarks to state facts, not 
to discuss doctrines. But the fact is well worth 
observing,—first, because it shows how wide and 
deep is the division in the Roman Catholic Church 
on the very question which, more than any other, 
distinguishes it from other Churches ; and, secondly, 
because it shows how very small an amount of 
certainty or security is added to any one’s belief by 
resting it on the oracular power of the Pope. On 
most of the great questions which agitate men’s 
minds at present, on Biblical criticism, on the 
authorship of the Sacred Books, on the duration of 
future punishment, he has not pronounced any 
opinion at all; and on others, such as the relations of 
Church and State, of the condition of the working 
classes, of slavery, and the like, the opinions he has 
expressed are either so ambiguous, or so contradic- 
tory, that they are interpreted in exactly opposite 
senses by the Bishop of Orleans and the Bishop of 
Poitiers, and by the prelates in Italy and the 
prelates in Ireland. Even if it were conceded that 
such an oracle exists at Rome, there still is no cer- 
tainty either as to its jurisdiction or its meaning. 
Most of those who have studied its utterances, how- 
ever they may respect its venerable antiquity and 
honour its occasional wisdom, will carry away as 
their chief impression its variations and its failures. 

IV. But turning from this much-disputed attri- 
bute of the Pope, there is no question in his own 
communion, there is not much question out of it, 
that he is the chief ecclesiastical ruler of Christen- 
dom. This, rather than his oracular power, is the 
characteristic of his office brought out by Gre- 
gory VII. and Innocent III. And this, like so much 
which we have noticed, is a relic of a state of things 
that has passed away. It is part of the general frame- 
work of medieval Christendom. There were only 
two potentates of the first magnitude at that time— 
the Pope and the Emperor. The kings were in theory 
as much subject to one as to the other. The Pope 
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and the Emperor, though with inextricable confusion 
in their mutual relations, were cast as it were in the 
samemould. Dante could no more have imagined the 


_ Emperor ceasing than the Pope. Indeed he would 


have sooner spared the Pope than the Emperor. He 
sees no Pope (except St. Peter) in paradise—no 
Emperor in-hell. When the Emperor fell in the 
fall of the Suabian dynasty, the Pope, instead of 
gaining by the destruction of his ancient enemy, 
was weakened also. They were twin brothers. 
They were Siamese twins. The death of the one 
involves the ultimate death of the other, at least 
in the aspect in which they are correlative. No 
king is now dependent on the Emperor of Ger- 
many. No king is now dependent on the. Pope 
of Rome. The monarchy of Christendom has ceased, 
for all practical purposes, as certainly as the monarchy 
of ancient Rome ceased after the expulsion of the 


|| Tarquins. But when the kings were driven out 


from ancient Rome, there was still a king kept up in 
name to perform the grand ceremonial offices which 
no one but a person having the name of “king” or 


|| “Rex” could discharge. The “‘ Rex sacrificulus” 
|| took precedence of all the other functionaries, 
|| religious or secular, in the old Roman constitu- 


tion, down to the time of Theodosius. He lived on 
the Via Sacra, near the palace of the Pontifex 
Maximus. He was the ghost of the deceased Roman 
kingdom, just as the Pope is the ghostof the deceased 
Roman Empire. Such as he was in regard to the 
external constitution of the Roman kingdom, such 
the Pope is in regard to the external constitution of 
western Christendom. He takes precedence still of 
all the monarchs of Catholic Europe. He always 
dines alone, lest a question of precedence should 
ever arise. The Papal Nuncio is still the head of the 
diplomatic body in every Catholic country. Even 
Protestant sovereigns, on receiving a congratulatory 
address from that body in France or Spain, must re- 
ceive it from the lips of the Nuncio. The Pope’s 
rank is thus an interesting and venerable monument 
of an extinct world. His outward magnificence, com- 
pared with his inward weakness, is one of the most 
frequently noted marks of his position in the world. 

It is in this capacity that he was seen by Bunyan, 
in the cave where lay the giants Pope and Pagan— 
decrepid, aged, mumbling. It is a saying of one 
of the greatest writers of the modern Roman Catholic 
Church that Peter has no grey hairs. This is not 
the verdict of history. His hairs are very grey; 
he is not what he once was. But he still exists as 
part of the system of the ancient Courts of Europe. 

V. This leads us to yet one more attribute of the 
Pope. Even those who entirely repudiate his au- 
thority, must still regard him as the chief eccle- 
siastic of Christendom. If there is such a thing as 
a body of clergy at all, the Bishop of Rome is cer- 
tainly the head of our profession. In him we see 
the pretensions, the merits, the demerits, of the 
clerical office in the most complete, perhaps in the 
most exaggerated, form. His oracular power is 
only, to a certain extent, claimed by the rest of 





the clergy. It may not be, perhaps, avowed by 
any other clergymen, Roman Catholic or Protes- 
tant, often as they may think it or imply it, that 
they are infallible, or that they can add, by their own 
mere motion, new articles of faith. But wherever 
such claims exist, the office of the Pope is an ex- 
cellent field in which to discuss the matter. If he 
has not the power, it can hardly be said that there is 
any ground for the less dignified ecclesiastics to claim 
it. The advantages which the clerical order have 
conferred on Christendom, and the disadvantages, 
are also well seen in the history of the Popes, on a 
large scale. Sometimes the arts have been patronised, 
as by Leo X.; sometimes depressed, as by Sixtus V. 
Sometimes science has gained, as in the reformation 
of the Calendar by Gregory XIII. ; sometimes it has 
lost, as in the persecution of Galileo. Sometimes 
the Jews and the oppressed have been protected, as 
by the Popes in the middle ages; sometimes they 
have been degraded, as by the Popes of more modern 
times. Few ecclesiastics have risen to so command- 
ing a position as Hildebrand, few have sunk so low 
as those who reigned under the influence of Theodora 
and Marozia; as Alexander VI. ; as Innocent X., under 
Donna Olympia. Let those who think that the clergy 
are the sole expressions of the divine order of the 
world, study the case in the annals of the Papacy ; 
let those who think that they have done nothing for 
the world, study it there also. 

Again, the Pope well exemplifies the true nature 
of the much confused terms, “spiritual and temporal 
power.” His spiritual power—that is, his moral and 
intellectual power over the minds and consciences of 
men—is very small, Even amongst Roman Catholics, 
there are very few who really believe anything the 
more because the Pope says so; and the Popes who 
have been authors of eminence, are very few and far 
between. Probably few sees, as we have said, in 
Christendom have really contributed so little through 
their personal occupants to the light of the world. No 
Pope has ever exercised the same real amount of 


‘spiritual influence as Augustine, or Aquinas, or 


Luther, or Erasmus, or Shakspeare, or Thomas a 
Kempis, or Loyola, or Hegel, or Ewald. 

But his secular power over ecclesiastics is very con- 
siderable. He in many instances controls their tem- 
poral positions. His tribunals, whatever may be 
their uncertainty and caprice, compared to an Eng- 
lish court of justice, are still, to the ecclesiastical 
world of Roman Catholic Christendom, what the Su- 
preme Court of Appeal is to the Church of England. 

It is against the exercise of this power that Henry 
II. in England, and St. Louis* in France, and Santa 
Rosa in Piedmont, contended. It is, as a protection 
against it, that the State in France, Austria, Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, and virtually in Prussia, has retained 
the nomination of the bishops of those countries in 
its own hands, and ferced itself about with concor- 
dats and treaties, against the intrusion of so formid- 
able a rival. Only by this protection, which the 





# See Lanfrey’s “ Histoire Politique des Papes,” p. 278. 
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Abbot ot Monte Casino enjoys under the present ‘ee clearly as Luther or Knox. There have been 
kingdom of Italy, and the Archbishop of Paris under | Protestants, like Arnold and Guizot, who have recog- | 


the present Emperor of the French, could these 
dignitaries, the most enlightened of their respective 
Churches, be preserved in their important and 
beneficent positions. 

VI. It has been the purpose of these remarks to 
confine them as closely as possible to facts acknow- 
ledged by all. 

One remaining fact, however, also is certain, that 
there is no personage in the world whose office pro- 
vokes such widely different sentiments as that of the 
Pope. It is said that the present venerable occupant 
of the Papal see has two sides to his face—one ma- 
lignant, the other benevolent. Once, and once only, 
the malignant side appeared in a photograph, which 
was immediately suppressed by the police. Whether 
this is true or not, it is no unapt likeness of the opposite 
physiognomy which the Papal office presents to the 
two sides of the Christian world. To the one, he 
appears as the Vicar of Christ, to the other as Anti- 
christ ; to the one as the chief minister and repre- 
sentative of the Holy and the Just, to the other as 
His chief enemy. Nor is this diversity of aspect 
divided exactly according to the division of the 
ancient and modern churches. There have been 
members of the Roman Church, like Petrarch, who 
have seen in the Papal city a likeness of Babylon, 


nised in certain phases of the Papacy a beneficence | 
of action and a loftiness of design, as clearly as 
Bossuet and De Maistre. Nay, even to the same | 
mind, at the same time, the office has alternately 
presented both aspects, as it did to Dante. And | 
again, the Pope, who, to most Protestants, appears as | 
the representative of all that is retrograde, dogmatic, | 
and superstitious, appears in the eyes of the Eastern 
Church as the first Rationalist, the first Reformer, 
the first founder of private judgment and endless | 
schism. 

| This diversity of sentiment is certainly not the 
| least instructive of the charaeteristics of the Papal 
office. Many causes may have contributed towards 
it, but the main and simple cause is this,—that the 
Papal office, like many human institutions, is a mix- 
ture of much good and much evil; stainéd with many 
crimes, adorned with many virtues; with many 
peculiar temptations, with many precious opportuni- 
ties; to be judged calmly, dispassionately, charit- 
ably, thoughtfully, by all who come across it. So 
judged, its past history will become more intelligible | 
and more edifying; so judging, we may, perhaps, 
arrive, hereafter, at some forecast of what may be 
its Future in the present and coming movements of 
the world. 











DR. LIVINGSTONE TO THE EDITOR OF “GOOD WORDS.” 


Lake Nyassa, August 28, 1866. 


My pgar Dr. Macteop,—The hint you threw out in our last interview about the Hermannsburg mis- 
sionaries has been turned over in my mind again and again in the weary treadmill trudge of some 300 miles 
from the coast to this. Let me try and give you some idea of the country passed over, and then, if I 
succeed, you will be able to form a judgment in the matter. 

From the coast, at a nice little land-locked harbour called Pemba, at the bottom of Mikindany bay, | 
which youmay look fortwenty-five miles north of the river Rovuma, the country isa gradual slope, up to within | 





forty or fifty miles of this. The land around the harbour rises at once to 150 or 200 feet, and is prettily 

wooded. There are six villages of half-caste Arabs dotted round the harbour, the circumference of which is 

over three miles. The entrance is narrow but deep, and the southern part affords anchorage for ships of | 
any size. When we leave this, and proceed away southwards towards the Rovuma, we travel in a wady— | 
not very like your Wady Toora or Mousa, the remembrance of which makes the eyes blink, but still a 
genuine orthodox wady, having the appearance of a dry river’s bed. This has.thickly wooded banks and 
braes, sloping up 100 or 150 feet on each side, and the path, somewhat like a sheep-walk, winds 
along the bottom among grass which often towers over one’s head, and has stalks as thick as quills. 
We are not blinded, it is true, by the glare from sand and stones, but have often to keep the eyes half shut 
for fear of the spikelets of grass. The only water is to be found in wells. The barometer showed a 
gradual ascent, and in time we got on a plateau cut up in various directions by these smothering wadys. 
On the heights and their slopes we have generally dense forests—the trees not so large as they are thickly | 
planted, and horribly intertwined with climbing plants. I call them plants, but they are in fact trees run 

mad in the struggle for existence: some are as thick as a man-of-war’s hawsers and as round; others are 

flat tike sword scabbards ; and along the centre of the flat on each side are set groups of straight strong 

thorns ; others have hooked thorns like our sweet-briar, but magnified, and meaning mischief. These and | 
other entanglers give one the idea that Africa has got a pretty fair share of the curse—“ Thorns and | 
briars,” &c. Paths had been made by the people, who are named Makonde, but they were much too 
low for camels and too narrow for buffaloes. We got them cleared for very reasonable wages ; and when 
we were eighty or ninety miles from the coast, or away from the damp of the Indian Ocean, the forest 
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| well-watered, fruitful, but depopulated district. 
| us rather hard lines, and we had to push on as fast as we could to reach the land of plenty before 


| smelting furnaces, are so abundant that it is clear the people worked extensively in iron. 


| the hideous lip-ring, and either file their teeth to points or into notches. 


| 


| that of which we saw so much at the hands of the Portuguese in the Shire valley. 
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became much more open. It was still, however, dense enough to prevent our getting more than a mere 
glimpse to any distance. The Rovuma has the plateau mentioned, a mile or two distant from each bank, 
for the first eighty miles or so. We could of course see it—a great green mass of foliage, with an 


occasional red rock jutting out. The confluence of the Loendi and Rovuma is about 150 miles from the 
sea. 


and then, always ascending, came first to an undulating and then toa mountainous country. Although the 
country was still covered with open forest, we could get a view of the distant mountains from the crests 
of the waves into which the region has been worn or upheaved. About 130 miles from this we entered a 
A dearth of food from the confluence to that point gave 


us. With four of my companions, I succeeded in reaching the inhabited part on the morning of the 
eighth day. In the course of the sixth day’s march I counted fifteen running burns, some ten yards wide 


| and thigh deep, though it was the dry season. We were then between 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the level 


of the sea, and found it cold enough for flannels. 


The most of this depopulated tract shows evidence of a 
former prosperity. 


The ridges, like our potatoe drills, on which the people plant dourra, maize, beans, and 
cassava, to allow the superfluous rains to run off, were everywhere visible. Oalcined clay pipes, used in 
The watershed 
between the coast and lake is about forty miles from the latter, and is about 3,400 or 4,000 feet of altitude. 
Where I write is 1,200 feet, and not so cold as on the heights. 
On the seaboard we have low Arab half-castes; but seven miles inland, we come to-the Makonde, 

| who make clearances in the forest and cultivate grain pretty largely. Food is very cheap, and a 
village may be found every two or three miles. At certain seasons they dig’ gum-copal for sale. We 
found them very civil, but they are said not to be always so; and on a former occasion they began 
to shoot at us, with arrows and balls, without the smallest provocation. Four of the balls went 
through the boat’s sail above our heads. Beyond the Makonde we come to the Matambwe, who 
differ little but in dialect and the markings on their faces and bodies. Still further inland, we meet 
the Makoa, easily known by marks like a half-moon on the forehead. And then we have Waiau or 
Waiyau—elsewhere called Ajawa—and the people of the Lake Wanyassa, or Manganja. With the 
exception of the last, all may be described as of various shades of brown: some are very light indeed. 
Their heads, especially those of the Waiyau, are round and compact; foreheads good, but small; in the 
nose, the ale nasi are always full ; lips moderately thick, but the profile is not at all prognathous, like 
the West Coast negro; height, middle size ; bodies and limbs well shaped and strong. The women wear 
Each tribe has its own dialect ; 
| but this causes no difficulty—there are so many who understand several. 
Our greatest difficulty was the dearth of food that prevailed over a wide district. We had, of course, 
| a share of those petty annoyances which are best forgotten, but which sometimes creep into books of 
| travels, till they make one scunner. The most formidable obstacle is the slave trade. 
of Zanzibar and coast Arabs come up laden with ammunition and calico. The usual practice is to go to 
a Waiyau village, exhibit their goods, and say, “These want slaves.” They are invited to remain where 
_ they are ; and marauding parties, with gunpowder on tick (I have forgotten the proper word), sally forth 
to the Manganja villages, and there the bowmen never make any stand against firearms. Most of the 
women and children of the villages attacked are brought back. The men who escape often perish of 
starvation, for their stores are all consumed by fire, in the mere wantonness of wickedness, by the 
marauders. This is the process which depopulated the rich, fertile country we travelled over ; and it is 


Every year, swarms 


Each caravan is called 
a safari, and consists of a dozen or more underlings, with a captain, after whom the safari is named. 


They divide when they reach the Waiyau country ; and parties go to separate villages, with instructions 
|| to return to some point agreed on, when they have each secured a complement of slaves. 


We nearly met 
seven of these safaris; but no sooner did they hear that the English were coming, than off they scampered 
across country, through pathless forests. One was, however, just entering on the uninhabited part 
referred to, as no news had reached the leader till we had lighted upon him. On hearing that I had been 
| making forced marches to procure food for my party behind, and that we were all nearly famished, he 

generously presented an ox and bag of flour. I felt no inclination to look a gift horse in the teeth. 
The guilt in all this slaving is so subdivided, that no one, unless he sees the whole process, can appreciate 
its enormity ; and then, in describing what one has actually seen, and carefully keeping a long way within 
the truth, there is always a natural apprehension of being considered guilty of exaggeration by the would- 
|| be long-headed and worldly-wise. The goods are usually advanced on credit by merchants at ’Kilwa 
, (Quilloa) and elsewhere. The riff-raff half-castes who accompany the leader of the safari, and sometimes go 


The sources of both lie near each other, and both have the same character—sandy bottoms, rapid | 
| currents, and many rocky islands. We went along the Rovuma for some distance above the confluence, 
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with the Waiyau marauders, look on slaves as so many cattle. It is probable that those whom we saw 
tied to trees, and left to perish because the owner was vexed at losing his money by their being unable to 
travel further, were the victims of this class. These half-castes see the clue to part of the mortality that 
takes place on the way to the coast. But the Waiyau and the principal slave-merchants at Kilwa see very 
little of it, and care less. I refer more largely to this half-caste class because, though they have scarcely 
|| any religion, they have abundance of bigotry, and they form the main obstacle to efforts by Christian mis- 
|| sionaries. The Sultan has no power over them. They obey him when it suits them, and pay no attention to 
his orders when they are unpalatable. No attempts have ever been made, so far as I can learn, by any Arab 
of any sort, on the East coast or inland, to propagate Mahometanism. This indifference is ascribed by 
some to the probable fact, that many Arabian emigrants mixed with the native population before Mahomet 
appeared, and that the present mixed race had too much of the African in them to imbibe the fanaticism 

of the prophet’s immediate successors. However it may have been, the coast tribes are a most unpromising 
|| people for a missionary to have anything to do with. From all I can gather, Africa must be christianized 
from within. The Waiyau even are a more likely people to receive the Gospel than any of the littoral 
tribes, who are steeped in prejudice and religious pride. 

My estimate of Mataka, the principal chief of the watershed country, may have been too favourable. 
You may judge of the effects of huge baskets of porridge on a famished Scotchman,—none of your thin 
brose, but such as a spade would stand as upright in as Cleopatra’s needle does in the mud of the Nile. But 
some of his people had gone without his knowledge, and he had given orders before our arrival to send 
them and their cattle back. I accidentally saw them: they were fifty-four women and children, about a 
dozen boys, and some thirty head of cattle and calves. He fed us most bountifully all the time we were 
at his town, which consists of at least a thousand houses, and took care that we should travel easily 
through his country, which extends to the Lake. 

My opinion is, if these Hermannsburg men are made of really good stuff, they could make their way up, 
and keep the way open. They could raise wheat in winter, and all European vegetables at the same 
time; and the native grain when the people do. If they sowed at other times they would not reap. They 
would require calico sufficient to keep them a year, and after that, only for’ the purchase of small articles 
end work. If, however, they are men who would sit down in despair when they had no sugar to their tea, 
and call out sacrifice, sacrifice, they had better far eat sour krout at home, and never quote me as advising 
them to attempt what only good men and true can do. 

February 1, 1867.—I am away far beyond the Ayars, and, I believe, on the watershed we have been 
in search of. It has taken a long time to work our way up, and I‘have suffered a good deal of gnawing 
hunger ; but I have made many friends, spoken a few words to some in whose memory they may stick, and 
everywhere protested against men buying and selling each other. I send this by some black slave traders, 
but have some doubts as to its reaching its destination. They refuse to give me more than half a day to 
write, which induces me to beg you to remember me to the Buchanans and say salaam to your wife. 


Affectionately yours, DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE WITHOUT SILVER OR GOLD. 


By tHe DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“ Silver and gold have I none: but such as I have give , on ri the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 
lu. 

I raxe these words, not that I may depreciate the 
value of ‘‘silver and gold,” but that I may ask you 
to join with me in considering how much good we 
all can do, under God's blessing, without silver and 
gold. 

To speak of silver and gold as of no value, would 
be evident folly. Our money can save our minds 
from anxieties—can supply our wants—can educate 
our children—can fill our life with comfort. Any 


activity and interest of life. Without them, our 
markets would sink back into the system of barter, 
and we should be in a ruder and more barbarous 
condition than those who lived centuries and centuries 
before us. Silver and gold too are promoters of yet 
higher ends in life. They can be used to relieve dis- 
tress—to cheer the desolate—to help the struggling at 
the critical moment. And further still, they can be 
employed in the direct furtherance of religious ends, 














one who should speak of such blessings as trivial, 
would not only be foolish, but ‘very unthankful. 
Silver and gold, too, are among the great and lawful 
powers of the world. As the instruments of our 
commerce, they are essential elements in all the 


and in the support and encouragement of those who 
are labouring to save souls, and to reform the world. 
Of course it must be recollected also, that silver and 





gold give influence, and that influence can be used 
in promotion of the highest purposes for which man 
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was born. Money, in fact, when consecrated by the 
Christian life of its possessor, becomes one of the 
noblest offerings for the honour of God, and the 
blessing of the world. 

Still there are some things which silver and gold 
cannot procure. You may buy a man’s work, but 
you cannot buy his affection. By paying him his 
wages, you do not on that account ensure his respect: 
while by indiscriminate alms-giving it is not by any 
means certain that you will earn or deserve any real 
gratitude. We must add also that the possession of 
wealth does not improve a man’s own temper and 
disposition. Sometimes we see very evidently that 
it has a tendency to spoil his character. It seldom 
makes a man more generous: too often the increas- 
ing weight of the treasure in the bag draws the 
strings still tighter than before. And here it is an 
obvious remark, that those who are very poor in 
worldly goods may be very rich in better things. 
The respect and affection and gratitude of others 
may be securely gained—the sweet temper, the 
generous heart, within, may be possessed and en- 
joyed—without silver and gold. O how rich the 
poor are, sometimes, in the kindness of disposition, 
which gives happiness to themselves, and happiness 
to those around them! O how poor the rich are, 
sometimes, because their silver and gold are corroded 
by grudging thoughts and by a continual recollec- 
tion of self! Thus there is a hard line of limitation, 
which cuts off this silver and gold from the highest 


offices of all. Ineed not add that money cannot 
purchase health, whether for ourselves or for those 


whom we love. King David’s treasury was well 
filled, when Nathan told him that his child must die. 
King Hezekiah had proud thoughts of his wealth, 
when Isaiah commanded him to “set his house in 
order.” In one case a reprieve was granted—in the 
other none. God's supreme decisions in regard to 
human life cannot be affected by our possessions, 
which are His gifts. And I need not proceed to say 
that money cannot purchase grace. One of the 
lessons taught in the early part of this book of the 
Acts, is an abrupt condemnation of so horrible a 
doctrine. When Simon Magus saw in Samaria 
what was done by the Apostles, “he offered them 
money, saying, Give me also this power: but 
Peter said unto him, Thy money perish with thee, 
because thou hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money.” 

In that earlier occasion, recorded in this book, to 
which our text refers, there are materials ready in 
abundance for our serious thought, in regard to both 
health in the body and grace in the soul. It was 
an occasion of considerable note—for it was the first 
public miracle worked after Christ had gone up to 
heaven and fulfilled His promise of sending the Holy 
Ghost. Thus it marks the beginning of the active 
operations of the Apostles, and on that account 
demands our very special attention. 

Peter and John were going into the Temple at the 
hour of prayer ; and at this gate, which was popularly 
known by the name of “ Beautiful,” a cripple was 





laid, who was lame irom his birth, and whose life 
was supported by the charitable gifts of those that 
came in and out of the Court. This poor man, 
seeing the two Apostles about to go in, “asked an 
alms; and Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with 
John, said, Look on us: and he gave heed to them, 
expecting to receive something of them.” How 
natural this is! He was, most likely, not accus- 
tomed to be spoken to in so kind and pointed a 
manner. No doubt some supercilious Pharisee in 
passing would often drop a coin into the poor man’s 
hand. But these two strangers stopped, and ad- 
dressed him personally, and invited his attention. 
It is no wonder that he fixed his eyes upon them 
eagerly, and expected a charitable gift. We cannot 
blame him. He wasacripple. He was forty years 
old, and had never walked from his birth. His 
only means of living were derived from what others 
might bestow upon him. And if some had not |. 
carried him daily to this station at the Temple 
Gate, he could not even have placed himself there, 
to move the pity of those who passed by. But what a 
day was this for him! How much more did he now 
receive than all he had ever hoped for! Peter said, 
“ Silver and gold have I none: but such as I have 
give I thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, rise up and walk. And he took him by the 
right hand anfl lifted him up; and immediately his 
feet and ankle-bones received strength.” How 
much more was this to him than silver and gold, 
even if the silver and gold had been miraculously 
created and multiplied and poured profusely into his 
hand! Perplexed indeed he might have been, and 
over-joyed, by the sudden treasure: but without 
help from others—a cripple still—he could not even 
have carried one particle of it to his home. Money, 
I need not repeat it, will not purchase health. That 
great blessing is in God’s hands, to withhold or to 
bestow. What wealth would not this lame man 
have given, supposing that any wealth had been his 
to give, for the healing of his limbs? We read of 
another poor sufferer in the Gospel times, who 
“spent all her living” upon “ many physicians,” 
and received no benefit from any of them, but 
“rather grew worse.” In that case, asin this, what 
could not have been done by any of the physicians, 


- was easily accomplished by the power of that Holy 


“Name,” of which I must now presently begin to 
speak. 

In passing, however, I may first ask you to 
observe that even in what we are told of this help- 
less lying of the lame man at the gate—without 
thinking at all of the miracle—we are reminded of 
the good which we are sometimes able to do without 
silver and gold. We have seen that he was “laid”’ 
daily at “the Gate called Beautiful ’”’—carried to the 
place by some friendly hands—or he could not have 
exercised his trade of begging at that favourable 
spot. This kind office was worth to him all the 
money which he received—and the service itself was 
done without giving money—done, most probably, 
by those who had none to give. Those who placed 
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him there might, indeed, be selfish relations, who 
lived in idleness, and maintained themselves through 
| him, trading on the easy good-nature of those who 
went and returned through the Temple gate. But 


| poor neighbours and friends, who were glad to do 

what they could, and, not being able to give money, 
| gave “such as they had,’’—gave their trouble, and 
| gave it “daily.” Certainly we may take occasion 
| from this part of the narrative to remind ourselves 
| of the great power which we have of doing good 


patient and persevering. 
But the history presently calls us to observe that 


| there was something deeper in this man’s case, than 
| the mere bestowal of strength for his limbs. 


It 
would be difficult even without this to believe that his 


| bodily weakness was miraculously removed without 


a spiritual benefit likewise coming to his soul. But 
certain things are told to us, which show the reli- 
gious state of his heart. When he suddenly felt 
this unaccustomed strength in “his feet and ankle- 
bones,” he not only sprang up, “leaping and walk- 
ing,” but it is added, “he went in, with Peter and 
John, into the Temple, praising God—and all the 
people saw him walking and praising God.” Fur- 
ther on we find this man, who hati been lame, 
clinging gratefully to his benefactors, and standing 
by them afterwards, in their time of danger, when 
they were brought before the authorities. And on 
these circumstances we may certainly make this 


fulness after recovery from sickness, then there is 
good proof that both the sickness and the recovery 
have been blessings to the soul: and still stronger 
is the evidence, if, after such a time of blessing, 
there is steadiness and firmness of character, and a 
hearty affectionate attachment to whatever is Chris- 
tian and good. How is it with any of you, who, by 
God’s mercy, have been restored from ‘sickness and 
weakness to health and vigour? Where is the 
thankfulness ? Where is the loyalty to your great 





|| plete. 


Benefactor? Where the firm uncompromising testi- 
| mony for Him against the world ? 

But leaving such questions, by the way, to work 
| in your hearts, let us pass on to that which is, to us, 
| the main point in this history. All the miracles in 
| the New Testament must be considered as parables 
likewise. This is most evidently true of our Lord’s 
| own works of wonder: and the first miracle worked 
| by the Apostles in His name deserves our special 


| attention in this point of view. In this poor crip- | 
|| pled man at the Temple gate we see ourselves: in 


the words of the Apostles we see God’s grace; the 


|| one pivot and turning point of the transaction being 


the “ Name of Jesus Christ.” 
As to the meaning of that phrase, His “‘ Name” 
| denotes what He really is to our souls. And to 
| these poor souls of ours He is everything, while 


| without Him we are nothing. In Him we are com- 


In Him we have forgiveness for our sin, 


; Jesus Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk.” 
| service to others, without any pecuniary resources, | as if Jesus said to us Himself :—“ Silver and gold 


if only we will be thoughtful and considerate, | 








light for our darkness, comfort in our sorrow, | 
strength in our weakness. The miracles, first one, 
then another, set these different sides of His “ Name” 
before us. In the present instance the special point 
is the invigoration of our spiritual faculties, which | 
have been crippled through sin. And how freely 
and completely is the blessing given! and with what | 
a forcible admonition to put everything else in its 
subordinate position! ‘Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I thee; in the name of 
It is 





is not what I offer, but I give thee what silver and 
gold cannot procure. I invite thee not to worldly 
honour—not to worldly wealth: but I give thee 
pardon—I give thee light—I give thee strength—I 
give thee power to suffer and to serve—I give thee joy 
in the midst of tribulation. Arise, then, and walk.” 
The Name of Jesus Christ !—‘‘how sweet” that 
Name must be “in a believer’s ear!’’ That hymn 
expresses much in few and simple words :— 
“Dear Name! the rock on which I build, 
My shield and hiding place, 
My never-failing treasury, filled 

With boundless stores of grace!” 
Infinite example of the power of doing good with- 
out silver and gold—of doing the good which no 
silver and gold could buy—* unsearchable riches” — 
‘“‘ without money, and without price!” 

And let us not fail to observe that other word 

which is added by St. Peter, when he makes men- 


| tion of this “ Name” in speaking to the lame man. 
remark, that whenever there is real abiding thank- | 


It is “Jesus Christ of Nazareth.” Is there not in 
this a very useful admonition, to which we do well 
to take heed? It was a proverb among the Jews 
that “no good thing came out of Nazareth.” But 
lo! out of Nazareth came the best thing that the 
earth has ever seen—the most permanent of bless- 
ings—the moral power which is stronger than any 
other. Is it not a lesson to us to beware of hasty 
judgments—not to make too much of the maxims of 
the world—never to despise anything till we are 
quite sure that it deserves contempt? In fact, con- 
tempt—the supercilious habit of looking down upon 
our neighbours—is perhaps of all states of mind the 
most unfavourable for the reception of spiritual 
blessing. For consider what more is involved in 
this addition to the designation of the Saviour on 
this remarkable occasion. The title is chosen which 
marks His humiliation. He, ‘“ whose Name is above 


| every name,” took the lowest place for our sakes and 


for our example. “Iam among you,” He says of 
Himself, “as he that serveth.” And He says to us, 
“Tf any man desires to be great among you, let him 
be your servant.” 

And now, let us take to ourselves just two exhor- 
tations, suggested by phrases in the text, which have 
hardly, as yet, been noticed. One phrase has refer- 
ence to the Apostles, the other to the lame man. 

The first is contained in the words, “Such as I 
have, give I thee.” In this transaction at the Tem- 
ple gate, the great idea of a gift is conspicuous, as 
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| in all the dealings of Christ with man. Free giving 
| is the method of Jesus Christ towards us: and free 
| giving is our law of Christian service one towards 


another. Now what have you, that you can give in 
this way? ‘Such as I have, give I thee,”’ is the 
Apostle’s phrase. No one has a right to expect you 
to give what you do not possess. God, too, takes a 
just and considerate account of all our powers. “If 
there is a willing mind, a man is accepted according 
to that he hath, not according to that he hath not.” 
“ As a man hath received the gift, so let him minis- 
ter.” Now what are you able to give? Possibly 


| you have silver and gold. I have said nothing to 


depreciate the value of silver and gold. Their value 


| is so great, that the possession of them is an im- 
| mense responsibility. But still, it is the giving 


habit of mind which God desires. And every one of 

us can give much without silver and gold: every one 

of us can give what is better than silver and gold. 
And this brings me to the other point—the com- 


| mand which was addressed to the lame man on this 
|| occasion—“ Arise, and walk.” Even this portion of 





the narrative I am inclined to press into our service 
as a parable: and the lesson I would draw from the 
conduct of the lame man, after the consciousness of | 
strength was received into his frame, is this, that our 
part is to be prompt and active in all good works, 
and to give a ready obedience to all holy impulses 
that may come upon our souls. What is our standard 
of active Christian work? This question is never 
out of season, the standard of Christian work is no- 
where very high, and I cannot do wrong—to quote 
the words which St. Peter uses in one of his Epistles 
—‘in stirring up your minds by putting you in re- 
membrance.”’ 

May God give an abundant blessing to what has 
now been said! His grace is effectual still—is effec- 
tual for us. The power of “rising up” from our 
feeble and crippled condition—the power of “ walk- 
ing” with God, like the saints before us, thankfully 
and consistently, may come to us now, as the strength 
of the body came to the lame man at the “ Beautiful 
Gate” of the Temple, through the Name—the all- 
powerful Name—of Jesus Curist. 

JOHN 8. HOWSON, 


A WIND OUT OF THE WEST. 


A wind is come out of the West, 

Beating down the blue mist on the deep ; 
But above me the sky is at rest, 

And below me the sea is asleep. 


Ts the wind asleep too, is it dead, 

That scarce bruises the crests of the waves, 
With a delicate pitiful tread, 

Like a queen gliding over her slaves ? 


But the sky must be watching with mc, 
And the brows of her beauty are bowed, 
As she leans to look over the sea 
On a cushion of pillowy cloud. 


Oh, what is the thought of the sky ? 

Does she look forth in hope or despair ? 
Is her breath like a song or a sigh, 

As she draws back the curtain of air ? 


Oh, what is the thought of the deep, 
As it thrills with the wind far away ? 

Does the wind ever dream in its sleep ? 
They have surely a secret to say. 





Oh, what is the thought of my heart ? 

Is it this which the sky would require, 
A hope that is ready to part 

On the lamp of a dying desire ? 


Does the faint wind go sighing in doubt 
Of the way of the spirit? A flame 
That burns far away sends it out, 
It returns by the way that it came. 


Shall I answer the speech of the sea, 
Asking whither my purposes flow ? 

They journey no whither like thee, 
Like thee they are tossed to and fro. 


But the truth is, neither the sky, 

Nor her manifold daughters the winds, 
Nor the bosom of ocean, nor I, 

Can fathom the deep of our minds. 


So we each of us listen to each, 
Tongue-tied, and await a reply ; 
And as sighing seems nearer to speech 
Than laughter, we all of us sigh. 
G. A. SIMCOX. 
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UNA AND THE LION. 


Onz wotnan has died—a woman, attractive and 
rich, and young and witty; yet a veiled and silent 
woman, distinguished by no other genius but the 
divine genius—working hard to train herself in order 
to train others to walk in the footsteps of Him who 
went about doing good. To follow Him, she spent 
herself in activity ; she overworked because others 
underwork. Shall we let her have died in vain ? 

She died; as she had lived, at her post, in one of 
the largest workhouse infirmaries in this kingdom— 
the first in which trained nursing has been intro- 
duced. She is the pioneer of workhouse nursing. 
I do not give her name; were she alive, she would 
beg me not. Of all human beings I have ever 
known, she was (I was about to say) the most free 
from desire of the praise of men. But I cannot say 
—most free; for she was perfectly free. She was abso- 
lutely without human vanity; she preferred being 
unknown to all but God; she did not let her right 
hand know what her left hand did. I will, there- 
fore, call her Una, if you please; for, when her 
whole life and image rise before me, so far from 
thinking the story of Una and her lion a myth, I 
say here is Una in real flesh and blood—Una and 
ber paupers, far more untameable than lions. 

The graceful, tender legends of Catholic saints 
and martyrs (why call them Roman Catholic ?) have 
not a greater miracle than we have here in the flesh. 
She lived the life, and died the death, of the saints 
and martyrs; though the greatest sinner would not 
have been more surprised than she to have heard 
this said of herself. In less than three years she 
had reduced one of the most disorderly hospital 
populations in the world to something like Christian 





discipline, such as the police themselves wondered 
at. She had led, so as to be of one mind and heart 
with her, upwards of fifty nurses and probationers ; 
of whom the faithful few whom she took with her of 
our trained nurses were but a seed. She had con- 
verted a vestry to the conviction of the economy as 
well as humanity of nursing pauper sick by trained 
nurses,—the first instance of the kind in England; 
for vestries, of whom she had almost the most en- 
lightened, the most liberal body of men in England 
to support her, must look after the pockets of their 
rate-payers as well as the benefit of their sick. But, 
indeed, the superstition seems now to be exploding 
that to neglect sick paupers is the way to keep down 
pauperism. She had converted the Poor-Law Board 
—a body, perhaps, not usually given to much enthu- 
siasm about Unas and paupers—to these views; two 
of whom bore witness to this effect. 

She had disarmed all opposition, all sectarian 
zealotism; so that Roman Catholic and Unitarian, 
High Church and Low Church, all literally rose up 
and called her “ blessed.” Churchwardens led the 
way in the vestry-meeting which was held in her 
honour after her death ; and really affecting speeches, 
made while moving the resolution of condolence (no 
mere form) to her family, were the tribute to her 
public service. All, of all shades of religious creed, 
seemed to have merged their differences in her, see- 
ing in her the one true essential thing, compared 
with which they acknowledged their differences to 
be as nothing. And aged paupers made verses in her 
honour after her death. 

In less than three years—the time generally given 
to the ministry on earth of that Saviour whom she 
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so earnestly strove closely to follow—she did all 
this. She had the gracefulness, the wit, the unfail- 
ing cheerfulness—qualities so remarkable but so 
much overlooked in our Saviour’s life. She had the 
absence of all asceticism, or “ mortification,” for 
mortification’s sake, which characterized His work, 
and any real work im the present day as in His day. 
And how did she do all this? She was mot, when a 
girl, of any conspicuous ability, except that she had 
cultivated in herself to the utmost a power of getting 
through business in a short time, without slurring it 
over and without fid-fadding at it ;—real business 
—her Father’s business. She was always filled 
with the thought that she must be about her 
“Father's business.” How can any undervalue 
business-habits? as if anything could be done with- 
out them. She could do, and she did do, more of 
her Father’s business in six hours than ordinary 
women do in six months, or than most of even the 
best women do in six days. But, besides this and 
including this, she had trained herself to the utmost 
—she was always training herself; for this is no 





holiday work. Nursing is an art ; and, if it is to be 
made an art, requires as exclusive a devotion, as 
hard a preparation, as any painter’s or sculptor’s | 
work ; for what is the having to do with dead can- 

vas or cold marble, compared with having to do 
with the living body—the temple of God’s spirit ? | 
It is one of the Fine Arts; I had almost said, the | 
finest of the Fine Arts. I have seen somewhere in | 
print that nursing is a profession to be followed by | 


the “lower middle-class.” Shall we say that painting | 
or sculpture is a profession to be followed by the | 


“lower middle-class?” Why limit the class at | 


all? Or shall we say that God is only to be served 
in His sick by the“ lower middle-class?” The poorest 
child without shoes, the most highly-born, have alike 
followed all these professions with success, have alike | 
had to undergo the hardest work, if for success. 
There is no such thing as amateur art; there is no 
such thing as amateur nursing.* 

I return to the training which this servant of God 
gave herself. 

Before she came to us, she had been at Kaisers- 
werth, and already knew more than most hospital 
matrons know when they undertake matronship. 
She was some time with the Bible Women in 
London. Overdone with cares and business, I had 
lost sight of her, when I was taken by surprise at 
hearing from our training-school at St. Thomas’s 





* It appears to be the most futile of all distinctions to 
classify as between “paid” and unpaid art, so between 
“paid” and unpaid nursing—to make into a test a cir- 
cumstance as adventitious as whether the hair is black or 
brown, viz., whether people have private means or not, | 
whether they are obliged or not to work at their art or | 
their nursing for a livelihood. Probably no person ever 
did that well which he did only for money. Certainly no 
person ever did that well which he did not work at as hard 
as if he did it solely for money. If by amateurs in art or 
in nursing are meant those who take it up for play, it is 
not art at all, it is not nursing at all. You never vet | 
made an artist by paying him well. But—an artist ought 
to be well paid. 





| however, but to recall one thing. This very year 


Hospital that she had asked for admittance there to | 
have a year’s training, a step entirely unprompted | 
by us. She told me afterwards that she felt, when 
she had entered there, as if she knew nothing. While | 
there, she went through all the training of a nurse. | 
Her reports of cases were admirable as to nursing 
details, She was our best pupil ; she went through 
all the work of a soldier; and she thereby fitted 
herself for being the best general we ever had. 

Many a time, in her after life at the workhouse, 
she wrote, that without her training at St. Thomas's || 
Hospital she could have done nothing. Unless a || 
superintendent herself knows what the murses she 
has to superintend ought to do, she is always at a || 
loss. She is never sure of her work. She must be 
herself the measure of their work. Ina workhouse, | 
she said, this must be pre-eminently the case—more | 
even than in a hospital—because on a workhouse || 
infirmary matron fall many more of the decisions 
as to petty medical matters than on a Londou 
hospital matron, where. the medical and surgical 
staff are much more numerous and constant. \| 

“Without aregular hard London hospital training | 
I should have been ‘ nowhere,’”’ she used to say. 

She was fond of telling her obligations to our 
admirable matron at St. Thomas’s Hospital. Ineed, | 


that she was taken from us she had intended to have 
“two months more training’’ at St. Thomas’s Hos- | 
pital as soon as she could safely take “a holiday” 
—(what a holiday !)—afterthree weeks with her dear 
mother and sister. She said she should learn “ so 
much’”’ now, having won her experience, if she had 
“a little more training.” 

Dear fellow country-women, if any of you are un- 
willing to leave a loved and happy home, if any of 
you are unwilling to give up a beloved daughter or 
sister, know that this servant of God had a home as 
fair and happy as any, which she loved beyond all 
created things, and that her mother and sister gave | 
her up to do God’s work. Upon the awful character 
of that sacrifice I cannot speak. They “gave her” 
(and it) “to God.” 

I will return to her work at the workhouse. | 
How did she do it all? She did it simply by the | 
manifestation of the life which was in her—the 
trained, well-ordered life of doing her Father's 
business—so different from the governing, the order- 
ing about, the driving principle. Amd everybody || 
recognised it—the paupers, and the vestry, and the 
nurses, and the Poor-Law Board. As for the nurses || 
(those whe understood her), her influence with them | 
was unbounded. They would have died for her. Be- | 
cause they always felt that she cared for them, not | 
merely as instruments of the work, but for each one 





| in herself; not because she wished for popularity or || 


praise among them, but solely for their own well- 
being. She had mo care for praise in her at all. But | 
(or rather because of this) she had a greater power | 
of carrying her followers with her than any woman | 
(or man) I ever knew. And she never séemod to 


' know that she was doing anything remarkable. 
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It seems unnatural that I should be writing her 
“In Memoriam,” I who have been a prisoner to my 


|| room from illness for years, and she so full of health 


and vigour till almost the last. "Within sixteen days 
of her death I received a letter from her, full of all her 
own energy about workhouse affairs, and mentioning 
her illness, which had begun, but bidding me “ not be 
anxious.” But this is not an “In Memoriam,” itisa 


|| War-cry—a war-cry such as she would have bid me 


|, write; a ery for successors to fill her place, to fill 


up the ranks. 
Oh, fellow country-women, why do you hang 


| back? ‘Why are there so few of you? We hear so 


|, “ Woman’s Mission.” 


|| much of “idle hands and unsatisfied hearts,’ and 


nowhere more than in England. All England is 
ringing with the cry for ‘‘ Woman’s Work” and 
Why are there so few to do 
the “work ?”’ We used to hear of people giving their 
blood for their country. Since when is it that they 
only give their ink? "We now have in England this 


| most extraordinary state of things—England, who 


|| is, or thinks herself, the most religious and the 


most commercial country in the world. New hos- 


i pitals, new asylums, new nurses’ homes, and societies 


for nursing the siek poor at home, are rising every- 
where. People are always willing to give their 
money for these. The Poor-Law Board, the Boards 
of Guardians, are willing, or compelled, to spend 


| money for separate asylums for workhouse sick. An 


Act was passed last year for the metropolis to this 
efiect. It is proposed to extend it to the whole 


| country. This Act, although miserably inadequate, 
| still inaugurates a new order of things, viz., that the 


workhouse sick shall not be workhouse inmates, 
not be cared for as mere workhouse inmates, but 


|| that they shall be poor sick, cared for as sick who 
|| are to be cured, if possible, and treated as becomes 


a Christian country, if they cannot be cured. But 


|| are buildings all that are necessary to take care of 
| the sick? There wants the heart and the hand— 





| the trained and skilful hand. Every workhouse and 
|| other hospital in the kingdom ought to be nursed by 
|| such hands and such hearts. Tell me, does not this 


seem like a truism ? 
What we mean by challenging England, if she is 


| the most religious and the most commercial country 


in the world, to do this work, is this: We do not say, 


|| a8 in Roman Catholic countries, the test of fitness to 


serve God in this way is whether He has given you 
private means sufficient to do it without pay. We 


| say: the test is, whether you will be trained so as to 
| command the highest pay. May we not hope that 
| in this country our Lord, were He to come again, 
| would say, instead of “Ye cannot serve God and 
| Mammon,”—Ye can by serving God command 
| that mammon necessary for the workers who must 
| also eat—themselves and their families. 


Let the religious motive be so strong that it will 


|| enable you to train yourself so as to earn the highest 


pay for the best work. The pay is offered ; it is the 


trained workers we cannot find to be paid. 


Thirty years ago, if a girl wished for training, there 





was none to be had. I can truly’say there was no 
training to be had to fit a woman thoroughly for any 
life whatever. Now the training is offered, there are 
but few to take it. 

We do not say, as was said to women in my day, 
Look about you, and see if you can catch painfully 
a few straws of practical experience or knowledge in 
the wind. We are not now inviting women to a 
life, without being able to show—Here is the training 
all ready, if you choose to have it—here is an inde- 
pendent and well-paid calling waiting to receive you 
when you leave your training, if only you have fitted | 
yourselves for it. I might say more than this; I | 
might say we are beset with offers of places for 
trained nurses and trained superintendents, and we 
cannot fill them. I would I could go out into the 
highways and hedges, and compel them to come in. 
How often I have known Pastor Fliedner, of Kaisers- 
werth (he is now gone to his glorious rest), say, 
when thus. pressed by calls from pastors, and from 
directors of institutions, out of all parts of Germany, 
“You ask me for deaconesses. Has your district 
furnished us with any probationers? No; not one. 
Then, am I to give you the finished article, and you 
not to give me the live material? Am I to raise 
deaconesses out of the ground by a stamp of the 
foot?” That is what we, alas! feel often inclined 
to say when we are pressed from all parts of her 
Majesty’s dominicns, colonies included, in that great 
empire ‘‘ upon which the sun never sets.” 

I have spoken chiefly of workhouse hospitals, and 
their want of trained nurses and trained superin- 
tendents, because I had to describe the work of her 
who was the first to try to fill the deep, yawning 
chasm, but not, like Curtius, to close it up—and 
because it seemed the most crying want. But why 
do I call it so? To answer the calls upon us for 
trained matrons or superintendents, as well as for 
trained nurses, for hospitals, and nursing institutions 
of all kinds, we can scarcely obtain anything like 
sufficient living materials. By all who have really 
laboured in these and similar fields the same tale is 
told. People cry out and deplore the unremunera- 
tive employment for women. The true want is the 
other way. Women really trained, and capable for 
good work, can command any wages or salaries. We 
can’t get the women. The remunerative employ- 
ment is there, and in plenty. The want is the 
women fit to take it. 

It is wonderful (to return to our own case of the 
hospitals) the absence of thought which exists upon | 
this point. As if a woman could undertake hospital 
management, or the management of a single ward— 
in which, more than in anything else, hundreds, 
or even thousands, of lives are involved—with- 
out having learnt anything about it, any more 
than a man can undertake to be, for example, pro- 
fessor of mathematics without having learnt mathe- 
matics! 

It is time to come to the dry bones of the affair 
after having shown how beautifully these could be 
clothed in flesh and blood. We admit at St. Thomas's 





























|’ out the trained nurses. 


! . . i : 
|| without saying what training is. 


| 
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Hospital Training School *—subject to the judg- 
ment of the matron, and subject to certain conditions 
being accepted or fulfilled by the probationer—a 
limited number of probationers to be trained as 
nurses for the sick poor. Hitherto we have been 
compelled to confine ourselves to sending out staffs 
of nurses to hospitals or workhouses, with a view to 
their becoming, in their turn, centres of training, 
because the applications we receive for trained nurses 
, are far more numerous and urgent than we have 
power to answer. But, did a greater number of 
probationers, suitable for superior situations, offer 
themselves, we could provide additional means for 
training, and answer applications for district nurses, 
and many others. These probationers receive board, 
lodging, training entirely free, a certain amount of 
uniform dress, and a small amount of pay, during 
| their year of training. 
For the efficiency, comfort, and success of a nursing 
| staff thus sent out it is, of course, essential that the 
trained nurses should not go without the trained 
| superintendent, nor the trained superintendent with- 





There are two requisites in a superintendent :—1. 


| Character and business capacity. 2. Training and | 





* Writers on sick nursing have repudiated training, 
I perceive that I have | 
used the word “training” a great many times. And 
| neither have I said what it is. | 

We require that a woman be sober, honest, truthful, | 
| without which there is no foundation on which to build. | 
| We train then in habits of punctuality, quietness, | 
trustworthiness, personal neatness. We teach her how | 
to manage the concerns of a large ward or establishment. 
|  Wetrain her in dressing wounds and other injuries, 
| and in performing all those minor operations which nurses 
| are called upon day and night to undertake. 


|| | We teach her how to manage helpless patients in regard | 


to moving, changing, feeding, temperature, and the pre- 
vention of bed-sores. 

She has to make and apply bandages, line splints for 
fractures, and the like. She must know how to make 
beds with as little disturbance as possible to their inmates. 
She is instructed how to wait at operations, and as to the 
kind of aid the surgeon requires at her hands. She is 
taught cooking for sick; the principles on which sick 
wards ought to be cleansed, aired, and warmed; the 
management of convalescents; and how to observe sick 
and maimed patients, so as to give an intelligent and 
truthful account to the physician or surgeon in regard to 
the progress of cases in the intervals between visits—a 
| much more difficult thing than is generally supposed. 
| We do not seek to make “ medical women,” but simply 
nurses acquainted with the principles which they are 
required constantly to apply at the bed-side. 

For the future superintendent is added a course of in- 
struction in the administration of a hospital, including, of 
course, the linen arrangements, and what else is necessary 
for a matron to be conversant with. 

There are those who think that all this is intuitive in 
women, that they are born so, or, at least, that it comes to 
them without training. To such we say, By all means 
send us as many such geniuses as you can, for we are 
sorely in want of them. 

The regulations and previous information required may 
be obtained by writing to the Secretary of the Nightingale 
Fund, H. Bonham-Carter, Esq., 91, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, London, W. 

Before admission, personal application should be made 
to Mrs. Wardroper, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
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knowledge. Without the second, the first is of little | 
avail. Without the first, the second is only partially || 
useful; for we can’t bring out of a person what 
is not in her. Wecan only become responsible for the | 
training. The other qualifications can only be known 
by trial. Now to take superintendents or head 
nurses, as is done every day, by receiving and com- 
paring of testimonials (not a day’s Times but shows 
this process in the vast majority of institutions)— | 
this is hardly more to the purpose than to do as the || 
Romans did, when they determined the course of 
conduct they should take by seeing whether there 
were a flight of crows. 

The future superintendent would be a great deal 
the better for two years of training for so difficult 
and responsible a post. But such are the calls upon | 
us that we can often give her scarcely one. i| 

Ifthe lady, in training for a superintendent, can pay | 
for her own board, it is, of course, right that she 
should do so (everything else is, in all cases, given | 
free). At the present time we are able to admit a few 
gentlewomen free of all expense, and with the small | 
salary above mentioned during the year of training. 
We have applications from institutions in want of 
trained superintendents (or matrons), and trained 
head nurses for hospitals in India and in England, 
and for a large workhouse infirmary. 

In December we sent to New South Wales, by | 
desire of the government there, which defrayed and 
assumed all expenses, to take {charge of the Sydney 
Infirmary and to found a future training school for | 
the colony, five trained nurses and a trained lady- 
superintendent. * 

I give a quarter of a century’s European experience 
when I say that the happiest people, the fondest of 
their occupation, the most’ thankful for their lives, 
are, in my opinion, those engaged in sick nursing. 
In my opinion, it is a mere abuse of words to 
represent the life, as is done by some, as a sacrifice 
anda martyrdom. But there have been martyrs in 
it. The founders and pioneers of almost everything 
that is best must be martyrs. But these are the last 
ever to think themselves so. And for all there must 
be constant self-sacrifice for the good of all. But 
the distinction is this—the life is not a sacrifice; it 
is the engaging in an occupation the happiest of any. 
But the strong, the healthy wills in any life must 
determine to pursue the common good at any 
personal cost—at daily sacrifice. And we must not 





* The engagement was for three years. First-class 
passages out, all paid. : 

The pay now usually given in English hospitals for | 
trained nurses is from £20 to £30 a year, with everything 
“ found ;” for hospital, 7.e., ward “sisters,” in some London 
hospitals £50, with like advantages; and for matrons or |, 
superintendents in provincial hospitals from £60 to £100, 
with board and lodging. 

The salaries given to the nursing staff sent to Sydney 
were on a more liberal scale. 

A wing is being added to the infirmary of Sydney for | 
the accommodation of the future superintendent, nurses, | 
and probationers, the most complete and costly thing which 
has ever been erected for a nursing staff, and which puts 
to shame our London hospitals in this respect. | 
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think that any fit of enthusiasm will carry us through 
|| such a life as this. Nothing but the feeling that it 
|| is God’s work more than ours—that we are seeking 
His success and not our success—and that we have 
|| trained and fitted ourselves by every means which 
|| He has granted us to carry out His work will enable 
us to go on. 





| Three-fourths of the whole mischief in women’s | 


| lives arises from their excepting themselves from the 
|| rules of training considered needful for men. 

|| And even with this thorough training, we shall 
|| have many moments of doubt, of dread, of dis- 
| couragement. But yet the very pressure of the 
| work, of which the cares are so heavy, prevents us 

from having time to dwell on them. 
| The work has great consolations. It has also 


| great disappointments, like every other noble work 


| 
| 


|| where you aim high; and if there has been one | 


|| thing expressed to me more often and more strongly 
|| by her we have lost, it is what I have tried to say 
|| above. 

I must end as I have begun, with my Una. 

I cannot say in my weak words, what she used to 
tell as to her questionings: ‘ Shall I be able ever to 
|| meet the dreariness, the disappointments, the isola- 
tion ?’’ And the answer, “ Not in my own strength, 
but in His; not for my work’s sake, but for His.” 
| “My grace is sufficient for thee. My strength is 
made perfect in thy weakness.” That answer of 
|| God to St. Paul, she realized in her daily life more 

than any one I ever knew. 

She was peculiarly sensitive to little acts and 
words of kindness, and also of unkindness; and if 
|| a nosegay, a friendly letter came to her in her times 
of overwork and discouragement, she would take 
it exactly as if it had been sent her by her Father 
Himself. ‘Ido not say to Him, Give success,” she 
|| once said; “if all fails to human eyes, if I do no- 
thing, ‘not my way, but His be done; not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.’ ” 

More completely and unreservedly than any one 
| Tever knew, she gave herself: ‘ Behold the hand- 
| maid of the Lord, be it unto me according to thy 
| word.” 

And it was so. What she went through during 

_ her workhouse life is scarcely known but to God and 

| toone ortwo. Yet she said that she had “never 
| been so happy in all her life.” 

| All the last winter she had under her charge 

above 50 nurses and probationers, above 150 pauper 

| scourers, from 1,290 to 1,350 patients, being from 

| two to three hundred more than the number of beds. 

| All this she had to provide for and arrange for, often 

| receiving an influx of patients without a moment’s 

| warning. She had to manage and persuade the 

patients to sleep three and four in two beds; some- 

| times six, or even eight children had to be put in 








|| one bed; and being asked on one occasion whether 


|| they did not “kick one another,” they answered, 
“Oh, no, ma’am, we’re so comfor’ble.” 


in ajbed before. 


workhouse patients. Among them are the worn- 
out old prostitutes, the worn-out old thieves, the 
worn-out old drunkards. 

Part of the work in workhouses is to see that tho 
dissolute and desperate old sinners do not corrupt 
the younger women, fallen, but not hopeless; to 
persuade the delirium tremens case, wandering about 
in his shirt, to go back quietly into his ward and his 
bed. Part of the work is to see that the mothers of 
the sick children do not quarrel, ay, and fight, and 
steal the food of one another’s children. 

These are among the every-day incidents of work- 
house life. And, if any one would know what are 
the lowest depths of human vice and misery, would || 
see the festering mass of decay of living human | 
bodies and human souls, and then would try what 
one loving soul, filled with the spirit of her God, can | 
do to let in the light of God into this hideous well 
(worse than the well of Cawnpore), to bind up the 
wounds, to heal the broken-hearted, to bring release 
to the captives—let her study the ways, and follow 
in the steps of this one young, frail woman, who has 
died to show us the way—blessed in her death as in 
her life. 

If anything ought to nerve the official crowd of 
the Poor-Law Board, and us women on the non- | 
official side, to resolve on fighting this holy crusade, || 





Poor little 
things, they scarcely remembered ever to have slept 


until all the sick poor of these kingdoms are cared 
for as children of God, it is surely the fact that so | 


| precious a life has been sacrificed in discharging a | 
duty which, if the country had recognised it as a | 
| duty, ought to have been unnecessary after threo 


centuries of a Poor Law. 

The last words spoken to her were, ‘‘ You will 
soon be with your Saviour.” Her reply was, “I || 
shall be well there.” And so she passed away. In ' 
her coffin she had that listening, beaming expression, 
peculiar to her in life, as if always hearkening to the 
Master’s bidding—in death, as if hearing the words, 
‘‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” | 

Years of previous action had prepared this young 
girl for her life of devotion. Her body was taken | 
back to her own people to be buried in her father’s 
vault. 

All the old folks went out to meet her—old men | 
and women of near ninety years of age who could 
scarcely move on crutches. The young men who || 
had been her own scholars in her big boys’ evening || 
class, went a distance to meet the funeral, and 
carried in the coffin themselves. The school-children || 
and school-mistresses gathered primroses and snow- | 
drops and violets from all the country round, and 
brought these, and yew and ivy from the garden 
which she had planted for them herself. The whole 
district seemed to be there—at the grave of their 
dear one. But the hush of solemn silence was so 
great that they could hear the fall of the violets on 
the coffin. The grave was surrounded, first by rows 
of school-children—behind them, on one side the 
young women, on the other the young men of her 
Bible classes—and behind these again the elder 





But this is not the usual run of 


women and men with whom she had read and | 
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|| prayed. She lay, after the service, completely strewn 


| over with primroses and snowdrops showered upon 


her coffin. After all was over, the school children 


and mistresses sent a message to her poor sick 


|| paupers, that they would be glad to hear that their 


| kind friend had been as gently laid in her grave as 
| an infant laid to rest in its mother’s arms. 


It is proposed to erect on the spot where she died 


| perhaps the grandest religious statue ever sculptured 
| by mortal hands—Tenerani’s Angel of the Resur- 


| type of the hope to come. 


| up living statues to her? Let us add living flowers | 


rection—as a fitting memorial of her work, and a 
Shall we not also build 


BRITISH 


Harpty does a winter pass in which the British 
Isles are not visited by heavy and calamitous storms. 
Too often does the wind, rising in fitful gusts, 


| whistle round our trembling dwellings and fleck the 


grey sea with cresting foam ; and, alas! too often do 


| we read in the next day’s newspaper, the dismal 
| sequel of shipwreck and of death. The heavy mor- 
| tality which attends these tempests seems indeed the 


| necessary inheritance of our insular position. 


If we 
contrast the weather phenomena of England with 


| those of some of our continental neighbours, we shall 
| find that they enjoy a more steady climate, and are 


| less frequently imperilled by violent winds. 
think that every inhabitant of our sea-girt island | 


| those natural phenomena which affect so injuriously | 


Now I 
ought to know something of the cause and origin of 


our commercial interests, and which, during the 
past winter, have been unusually prevalent, and 


| unusually severe. 


The subject is one in which both the civil and 


| maritime engineer have also a deep interest. For 
| in framing ships for crossing the stormy ocean, and 
| in designing works of masonry to resist the shock of 
| the surge, the effects of past storms must be carefully 
| studied; and it is of some importance to know that 
| even the experience of a lifetime, may be insuffi- 
| cient to afford a just conception of the forces that 


have to be overcome. Take, for example, the case 
of an engineer who has to design a harbour for 
some coast where no works exist to guide him: 
what can he do but content himself with the meagre 
records of comparatively recent gales which local 


| informants can supply? Such experience, however, 
| is far too scanty to guide the designer of a work of 


any magnitude or importance; and besides the in- 
sufficiency of observations of so circumscribed a 
nature, the violence of the storms that have recently 
occurred is often exaggerated. The popular thirst 
for startling intelligence too often leads the public 
journalist to construct a sensational statement out 


| of very ordinary materials; and these overdrawn 


| narratives usually conclude with the hackneyed 


formula, ‘that it was the heaviest storm that had 








to her grave, “ lilies with full hands,’’—not fleeting 
primroses, not dying flowers. Let us bring the 
work of our hands, and our heads, and our hearts, to 
finish her work which God has so blessed. Let her 
not merely “rest in peace,’ but let hers be the life 
which stirs up to fight the good fight against vice, 
and sin, and misery, and wretchedness, as she did— 
the call to arms, which she was ever obeying : 
“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
Who follows in His train?” 
Oh, daughters of God, are there so few to answer ? 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
London, 1868. 
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occurred within the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” 


The truth is, that while gales are common enough, || 





storms but seldom visit us, and great storms, deserv- | 


ing the name of tempests, are still more rare, occur- 


ring perhaps not once in a certury. I cannot show | 


this better than by referring to the memorable 
hurricane of 1703, which spread ruin, desolation, and 
death on every side. Its records throw into the 
shade those of the greatest storms that have since 
visited this country. Though it created at the time 
an unparalleled excitement, the facts are now, after 
the lapse of nearly a hundred and seventy years, all 
but forgotten. Some of my readers may, however, 
recognise it as the tempest which Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth has so vividly depicted in his well- 
known romance of *‘ Jack Sheppard.” 

For a fortnight before the fatal 26th November 
violent winds had prevailed, and the harbours were 
filled with weather-bound ships. Indeed, on the 
24th such a tempest raged that we are told by con- 
temporaneous writers it would have been chronicled 
as an extraordinary phenomenon, had it not been 
followed by the tornado of the 26th. 

About teu o’clock that night the barometer sank 
suddenly, and by about twelve o’clock the streets 
were almost impassable. The roar of the wind 
above the city of London was compared to the 
rolling of thunder or the crash of ordnance. The 
tiles and slates were torn from every roof and hurled 
in clouds across the streets. . The houses rocked to 
their foundations, and the inhabitants feared that 
each fresh gust would level them with the ground. 





But, however imminent that danger might appear, | 
when they opened their doors to escape, the shower | 


of slates and tiles across the street drove them back, 
to what seemed at least a less immediate danger. 

At last, towards dawn, the wind began to abate, 
and by eight o’clock men could venture out with 
safety. Strange was the appearance of both town 


and country. The streets were heaped with tiles and | 


slates and the debris of fallen masonry. The houses 


that had not succumbed to the blast seemed as if || 


another squall would have completed their ruin. 
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Some of the people ran from house to house, inquir- 
| ing if their friends had survived the night. Others 
busied themselves in repairing their shattered dwell- 
ings with tarpaulins, boards, or whatever came first 
to hand; and, as ’ efoe says, “ horror and confusion 
had seized upon ali.” 

I have selected the following facts principally from 
the historical narratives published in 1769, and from 
Dr. Derham’s paper in the London Transactions, 
and Defoe’s interesting monograph on this subject. 
The casualties at sea, disastrous as they were, would 
have been much more so, but for the fact that the 
wind had blown from the same quarter for fourteen 
days before the storm came on. Nearly all the 
vessels that had gone to sea had therefore been forced 
back to take refuge in harbours. Nevertheless, the 
list of shipwrecks is terrible enough. Twelve vessels 
in the royal navy were totally wrecked, involving 
the loss of 524 guns and 1,611 men. The total 
number lost at sea was computed at 8,000. Five 
|, hundred wherries were lost in the Thames, and 
24 persons were drowned in its waters. In Lon- 
don 123 persons were killed, and 2,000 stacks of 
chimneys were whirled into the streets. In different 
parts of the country, 800 houses and 7 church stee- 
ples were blown down: 400 windmills were destroyed, 
and 29,000 trees are stated to have been rooted up. 
Among the many who perished, were the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells and his wife, who were at Wells 
when a stack of chimneys fell through the roof. 
The country was in many places dreadfully devastated 
by the unusual height to which the tide rose. At 
Cardiff and other parts in the Bristol Channel, large 
portions of the seacoast were submerged. Nor must 
we forget to mention that it was in this tempest that 
the Eddystone lighthouse was destroyed, involving 
the loss of Mr. Winstanley, the engineer, who had 
often bidden defiance to the winds and waves to do 
their worst against his strangely constructed light- 
house; or, as finely expressed in the Hunchback,— 

“ The engineer 

Who lays the last stone of his sea-built tower, 

It cost him years and years of toil to raise, 

And smiling at it, tells the winds and waves 

To roar and whistle now; but ere a night 

Beholds the tempest sporting in its place.” 
What an awful time must poor Winstanley have 
passed in what he called his “ very fine bedchamber, 
richly gilded and painted,” ere the wind and the 
| towering billows swept his frail structure from the 
|| rocks! Smeaton’s account of the affair is too in- 
|, teresting to be omitted :— 
| . “Except the above, I have met with no occurrences 
concerning this building, till November, 1703, when 
the fabric needing some repairs, Mr. Winstanley went 
down to Plymouth to superintend the performance 
| thereof; and we must not wonder if from the pre- 
ceding accounts of the violence of the seas and the 
structure of the lighthouse, the common sense of the 
|| public led them to suppose this building would not 
|, be of long duration; and the following is an anec- 
|| dote which I received to the same effect from so many 
| persons that I can have no doubt of the truth of it. 





“Mr. Winstanley being amongst his friends, pre- 
vious to going off with his workmen on account of 


.these reparations, the danger being intimated to him, 


and that one day or other the lighthouse would en- 
tirely be overset, he replied, ‘he was so very well 
assured of the strength of his building, he should 
only wish to be there in the greatest storm that ever 
blew under the face of the heavens, that he might 
see what effect it would have upon the structure.’ 
It happened that Mr. Winstanley was but too amply 
gratified, for while he was there with his workmen 
and light-keepers, that dreadful storm began which 
raged the most violently upon the 26th November, 
1703, in the night; and of all the accounts of the 
kind which history furnishes us with, we have none 
that exceeded this in Great Britain, or was more in- 
jurious or extensive in its devastation. 

“The next morning, November 27th, when the 
violence of the storm was so much abated that it | 
could be seen whether the lighthouse had suffered by | 
it, nothing appeared standing but, upon a nearer | 
inspection, some of the large irons whereby the work | 
was fixed upon the rock ; nor were any of the people, | 
or any of the materials of the building, ever found 
afterwards, save only part of an iron chain which | 
had got so fast jambed into a chink of the rock that | 
it could never afterwards be disengaged till it was 
cut out in the year 1756. The above account is what | 
I received from old people at Plymouth.” | 

In the account of the storm, published by De- 
foe in 1704, it is stated, “It was very remarkable | 
that, as we are informed, at the same time the light- | 
house abovesaid was blown down, the model of it in 
Mr. Winstanley’s house at Littlebury, in Essex, above 
two hundred miles from the lighthouse, fell down and 
was broke to pieces.” (P. 223.) 

Since this memorable storm of 1703, I believe 
that no one has occurred for the long period of a 
hundred and sixty-five years so worthy of notice | 
as that which prevailed principally in Scotland, | 
on the 24th January last. From eleven in the | 
morning till six at night, the hurricane raged at 
Edinburgh with peculiar fury. Carriages were upset | 
in the streets, and business was to a large extent | 
suspended. In many tenements hardly a chimney- 
pot was left standing, while in others whole stacks 
were thrown into the streets or driven through the | 
roofs; and in one unfortunate instance four persons | 
perished in the ruins. The spectacle presented in | 
the chief thoroughfares was indeed very striking. | 
Wherever there happened to be a monument at the 
intersection of a thoroughfare, a crowd of persons, 
generally about forty or fifty in number, was | 
found congregated for protection under the lee of 
the pedestal; and in these and similar places of com- 
parative safety, some individuals were detained for 
hours. The scene was at all times exciting, some- 
times presenting serious casualties, while at others it | 
was relieved by grotesque and ludicrous incidents. 
So deep was the impression produced on nervous | 
persons, by the violence of the wind as it gathered 
in heavy blasts around each trembling tenement, that | 
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| on, and while the tempest was 





| at any time is such a procession ; 
| but here it was more impres- 


| all its sable plumage, was 


| to the place appointed for all 
| living. While so many dan- 


|| not but think of the perfect 


| the angry tempest that raged 
| all around. Another funeral 
|| procession, however, was not 
|, so fortunate; for the hearse 
| was overthrown, and 
| could only be raised 


| exertions. The cost 


| sioned in the city of 
| Edinburgh was esti- 
|| mated, I am informed, 
|at not far short of 
|| £20,000 by a builder 
|| of experience; while 
|| the same storm, which 
|| extended far to the 
|| north, made great 
|| havoc, especially 
| among plantations. On 
\| the estate of Cawdor 
| alone, 10,593 trees, 


| 
| 


|| price of timber in 
|| Morayshire fell from 


| 


| 


| the physical cause of 
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many were unable to collect their thoughts, or to | only what seems the most reasonable explanation of 
give their attention to the most ordinary household | the phenomena. 
duties. One young lady told me that a letter was| Storms are violent disturbances of the atmosphere 
delivered to her during the height of the storm, but | caused by a horizontal inequality in its density, an a 
she had so lost her self-possession as to carry it for | that difference in density, or want of homogeneity, 


more than an hour unopened 


| inher hand. As the day wore Fig. 1. 





about its worst, a funeral cor- 
tége crept slowly past the win- 
dow where I stood. Melancholy 
sive, for the hearse, shorn of 
dragged by four horses at 
more than funereal slowness 


gers were impending, one could 


security of the dead, now re- 
moved far beyond the reach of 











is produced by an inequality 
of temperature. The terres- 
trial atmosphere is never ho- 
mogeneous in the vertical plane, 


but varies in density as we | 


ascend above the level of the 
sea, each 100 feet of elevation 
corresponding nearly to one- 
tenth inch of depression in the 
barometer near the surface of 
the earth. The decrease in 
density has been approximately 
computed * as under :— 


Height No. of 
in miles. times saver. 


1 


9 
- 


256 


4. Sha 





But if the statical equilibrium 


be disturbed horizontally by 





after long - continued 


of the damage occa- 


from fifty-eight to 
sixty-five years old, 
were torn up. The 


thirty to forty per 
cent., in consequence 
of so many trees being 
brought suddenly into 
the market. 

Let us now consider 





GERMAN 
OCEAN 


above some part of the 
285 earth’s surface, the air 


supply its place. This 
is the primary cause of 


fore, are due to those 
differences of density 
and to the unequal 
distribution of aqueous 
vapour, both of which 
are occasioned by an 
inequality of tempera- 
ture. So long as the 
normal density due to 
gravity is preserved, | 


nerated. 
Tn order to illustrate 








serve, however, that I shall not attempt to describe 


atmospheric disturb- 


| those storms and hurricanes, which even in our own | ances, I may refer to the following example of strong 
climate produce such dire effects. I must here ob- | wind and barometric depression being produced artifi- 





the many theories on this subject which have from 


* “Encyclopedia of the Physical Sciences,” By J. Ps | 


time to time been advanced, but shall give the reader | Nichol. London and Glasgow, 1860, 








heating the air lying | 


thus heated willascend | 
into the higher regions | 
of the atmosphere, | 
while tke surrounding | 
colder, and therefore | 
denser portions will 
rush in on all sides to | 


all atmospheric cur- | 
rents, which, there- | 





no current can be ge- 


more familiarly this | 
fundamental theory of | 
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| cially on asmall scale. When the chimney of the Edin- 
| burgh Gas Works was carried to its full height, and 
| the heated air was for the first time admitted, the fol- 
| lowing observations were made by the late Mr. G. 
| Buchanan, C.E., on an orifice at the base, which was 
left open for the purpose. When a board was placed 
| across this orifice, it could not without difficulty be 
| removed, in consequence of the density or weight of 
| the cold air outside, being greater than that of the 
heated air within the chimney. When the hand was 
placed near the opening, it was forcibly drawn 
inwards by the colder external air rushing in to 
supply the place of the ascending column of heated 
air. The difference of the pneumatic pressure at the 
mouth and within the aperture was next tested, and 
found to equal the pressure of a column of water 
3} inches high, which corresponds to a difference of 
reading in the barometer of nearly 3 inch of mercury. 
|| We have here, then, artificially produced by inequality 
of temperature such an inequality of density as to 
generate a strong wind, and that wind was accom- 





panied by a fall in the barometer. Now precisely the | 
same phenomena which occurred on a small scale at 
this tall chimney, are found to exist on a large scale | 
in the economy of nature. There is, of course, this 
difference, that the action in the case of the chimney 
is confined within narrow limits, and is therefore 
exaggerated by the currents being passed through a 
contracted passage, and the velocity is also, in such 
cases, still further increased in proportion to the 
square-root of the height of the chimney. In the 
grand operations of nature, on the other hand, there 
| isa more gradual and a freer flow of the air, which 
| rushes in on all sides to restore the equilibrium. The | 
case is, however, so far as it goes, an excellent illus- 
| tration of the general law which regulates storms. 
| Wheel barometers, which were at one time so 
common, and some of the dials of aneroids have, 
| besides the graduation into inches and tenths, cer- 
| tain characteristics of weather which are supposed to 
| accompany certain heights of mercury in the tube. 
Thus the word “storm’’ is marked opposite 28 inches; 
| “much rain,” opposite 28°50; “rain,” opposite 29 ; 
| “change,” opposite 29°50; “ fair,’ opposite 30; and 
| “set fair,” opposite 30°50. Such a system of nomen- 
| clature is, however, wholly inadmissible, for, if these 
| instruments be taken to the summit of a mountain, 
| the zero or starting-point of the scale will be altered, 
| and the nomenclature will be similarly affected. In- 
| deed, it is upon this variation at different levels that 
the well-known method of finding the height of 
| mountains is founded. But besides this cause of 
error, such predictions of weather are altogether 
absurd, and should therefore never be marked on 
the dial; because, although the barometer stood all 
round the globe as low as 28 inches at the sea-level, 
that fact would afford no ground for expecting either 
the “ storm’? which is announced on the dial, or any 
breath of wind, however gentle. But on the other 
| hand, if two barometers placed at the same altitude, and 
separated at no great distance from each other, are found 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| to differ simultaneously in their readings, atmospheric 


disturbance must, by the laws of the equilibrium of elastic 
Jluids, inevitably ensue. 

It follows, then, from these principles, that, al- | 
though low readings and sudden changes in the 
height of the mercury frequently precede a storm, | 
and indicate an unsettled state of the atmosphere, | 
it is nevertheless impossible, by means of a single 
barometer, to foretell with certainty the approach of 
wind. To predict.a storm on sound physical prin- 
ciples, we must be able to prove that there is a 
simultaneous inequality of pressure at places which are 
at equal altitudes above the sea-level. Before we can 
attain the knowledge of such a physical relation, two 
barometers placed at some distance from each other, 
and equally elevated, must be observed simultane- 
ously. 

What has been stated is, however, not only curious | 
and interesting, but in a maritime country like ours | 
may be turned to good practical account ; for westerly | 
storms could be predicted with certainty if an obser- 
vatory were established on the west coast of Ireland. 
This suggestion was made many years ago by Mr. 
Russell, Pilmuir, who has long studied the subject of 
hurricanes. Mr. Buchan, of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, has also shown the value of establish- 
ing an observatory in the north of Scotland. Sup- 
pose, for example, that such an observatory had 
existed on the 7th January, 1839, when the well- 
known tempest swept over Scotland from the west,— 
the readings of the barometers on the west coast 
could have been easily telegraphed to ports upon the 
east. I have examined the Scotch lighthouse returns 
for that year, and have found, after making correc- 
tions for height and temperature, that at nine a.m. 
on the 7th, the barometer at Barra Head, in the 
Hebrides, facing the Atlantic, stood at 28-409, while || 
at Lismore, near Oban, it read 28-148, and at the 
Bell Rock, situate in the German Ocean, it was as 
low as 27°402. Had such a telegraphic system been 
in existence, the startling fact would have been 
elicited, that the barometer stood atthe same moment | 
more than 3% of an inch higher on the west than on | 
the east coast. Even such information as this is, | 
however, insufficient, if we desire not only to predict || 
the approach of wind, but to know whether, when it | 
reaches us, it will prove a gentle breeze or a tempes- | 
tuous gale. For this purpose we must take into | 
account the distances between the points of observa- 
tion. For example, if the stations where the instru- | 
ments were placed were many hundreds of miles apart, 
even a considerable difference of reading would not 
produce any violent wind. 

In further corroboration of these views, reference 
may be made to storm-charts, on which are laid || 
down both the velocities of the wind at different | 
places, and the simultaneous positions of the lines of 
equal barometric pressure, or, as they are generally | 
termed, the isobarometric lines. The directions of the 
wind are shown by arrows, and the relative velocities | 
are indicated by the number of feathers upon each. | 
Thus it appears from the accompanying chart (Fig. 2, | 
p. 368) of the storm of 6th February, 1867, that com- | 
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paratively Jight winds prevailed where the baro- 
meter stood Jowest, viz., at the line 28°5, while 
the strongest winds prevailed where the barometer 
was nearly at its highest, viz., 29°1, near the mouth 
of the English Channel, and where, according to the 
popular notion, there ought to have been the smallest 
amount of disturbance. It is very likely that the 
scepticism that still prevails in many quarters as to 
the accuracy of the results afforded by meteorolo- 
gical instruments, is largely due to the existence of 
such -like apparently anomalous phenomena. A 
closer inspection of the chart, however, at once 
explains the difficulty. Over that portion of the 
earth’s surface where the barometers stood lowest, 
the isobarometric lines were farther apart than where 
the readings were higher, and thus the longer dis- 
tances between these lines account for the smaller 
velocities of the wind. 

The general principles which have now been 
advanced have not been overlooked by some meteoro- 
logists. Sir John Herschel, for example, says, ‘It 
is only when sensible differences subsist between 
places near each other that violent phenomena arise ;”’ 
and Mr. Buchan, in his very excellent Handbook of 
Meteorology, says, that “when the isobarometric 
lines, or lines of equal pressure, approach near each 
other, or crowd together, the difference of pressure, 
or the atmospheric disturbance, was greatest, and 
least when they were most apart.” 

Although these views are known and recognised 
in theory, it is wonderful that they should not have 
| been more carefully regarded It is not only the 
vulgar, but the almost universal, notion that the 
amount of depression in the barometer is the true 
measure of the violence of a gale; and the records 
of storms which have been so frequently communi- 
cated to scientific journals, seldom contain anything 
beyond the reading of a single barometer. In the | 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, published in 1859, 
it is stated by Professor Loomis, that ‘the force of | 
wind”’ in storms ‘‘is proportioned to the magnitude | 
and suddenness of the depression of the barometer.” | 
The wide and startling variations of the actual from | 
the predicted phenomena have led other persons to | 
the opinion that it is not the amount, but the rapidity 
of fall that cught alone to be regarded ; while others, 
whose mathematical turn of mind leads them to look | 
for exactness of result, have been so disgusted by the | 





| . . 
| metric lines. 


relative intensities of storms. Such ratios are repre- 
sented by the inclination to the horizontal of an imagi- 
nary line drawn from the top of the mercury in the 


barometer at one station, to the top of the mercury at || 


another station on the same level, or reduced for differ- 


ence of level. In other words, the atmospheric disturb- | 
ance is directly proportional to the difference between. || 


the readings, and inversely proportional to the distance 


between the stations. The numerical result is obtained || 
by the simple arithmetical division of the distance, || - 


stated in miles, by the difference of pressure stated in 
inches of mercury. This slope, which I propose to 
call the barometric gradient, is, however, not strictly 
a straight, but a curve line. Moreover, it furnishes 
us only with the ratios of intensity of different aerial 
currents, but does not give the absolute intensity of 
any one gale, expressed in velocity of current by the 
number of miles per hour, or in impulse against a 


surface exposed to its action, by the pressure in |! 
Ifa series of simultaneous |) 


pounds per square foot. 
observations on the force or velocity of the wind 


made at different places were coupled with a simul- |! 


taneous series of barometric readings, we should then 
be able to construct a formula by which to predict, 
approximately at least, the velocity or impulse due 
to any gradient. 


Such a formula will probably, as || 
in the case of a current of water, assume the simple || 





form of z=aV s, where x represents the velocity of || 


the wind, s the barometric gradient, and a the con- 
stant, ascertained by a long-continued observation of 
the velocities of winds due to different gradients. 


The formula must, however, be only approximate, as || 
the result cannot be accurate unless the direction of || 
the wind were exactly at right angles to the isobaro- || 


This, however, can never be the case, || 


owing to the diurnal rotation of the earth on its || 


| axis, the deflections produced by the geographical for- || 


mation of the land, and the progressive motion of the || 
storm itself, producing necessarily a spiral course of || 


the currents, which in this respect resemble what 
takes place in the filaments in a whirlpool of water, | 
or in the movement of the air in a whirlwind. The 
usual inclination of the direction of the wind to the 
radius, is from 68° to 80°. The direction of the wind 
in the gale of February, 1867 (shown by arrows in 
Fig. 2, p. 368), was very unusual, being in some places 
nearly parallel to the isobarometric lines. 
Perhaps it may appear somewhat unlikely that the 





incongruous nature of the facts, as to turn their | moving particles should invariably assume a spiral | 
backs on meteorology altogether, and even to deny | form. That such is the case with an inelastic fluid | 
ita place among the sciences. The truth is, that may easily be proved by removing the plug from the 











neither the rise nor fall of the barometer indicates | 
a storm, but it is solely the simultaneous inequality 
between two barometers not far separated from each 
other, and placed at equal heights above the sea, that | 
gives a true indication. 
In June, 1867, I communicated to the Scottish | 
Meteorological Society a method—which has since 
been published in their Quarterly Journal—of getting 
a very simple expression (embracing the differences | 
in reading, and the distances betwixt the points of ob- 
servation), which would give numerical values of the 


off-let in the bottom of a bath of stagnant water. 
The filaments, instead of rushing in rectilinear radial | 
paths, speedily assume the form of spiral curves, and | 
a vortex is formed round a central tube of air. A 
similar effect is produced in elastic fluids such as the 
atmosphere. The burning of large fires in the open | 
air has been known to produce, during perfectly | 
calm weather, whirlwinds of great energy. Mr. Red- | 
field has given an account (Edin. Phil. Journal, | 
vol. xxvii. p. 369) of violent columnar whirlwinds, | 
which were produced by the action of large circular 
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fires. In 1830, at Greenbush, near Albany, the timber 
| produced by cutting twenty-five acres of woodland, 
|| was set on fire on a warm and perfectly calm day in 
summer, when a whirlwind was formed, producing, 
as an ohgerver described it, a “spiral whirling motion, 
| with great rapidity and violence.” “The noise might 
| have been heard for a distance of several miles.” 
“The swift whirling of the whole exceeded all my 
| previous conceptions of the velocity of wind.” In 
| April, 1783, between Great Barrington and Stock- 
| bridge, a large quantity of bushes and brushwood 
| was set on fire, the atmosphere at the same time 
| being perfectly still and undisturbed. “Upon the 
fire becoming general throughout the field,” says 
Mr. Dwight, “a whirlwind was formed in the midst 
of the flames, and when I first saw the phenomenon, 
| its appearance was sublime and awful. The flames 
| were collected from every side into a large column, 
| broad at the bottom, but suddenly tapering to a 
much smaller size, and it stood erect in the field to 
the probable height of 150 to 200 feet. It was a pillar 
of living and most vivid flame, whirling round with 
most astonishing velocity, while from its top pro- 
ceeded aspire of black smoke to a height beyond the 
| reach of the eye, and whirling with the same velocity 
with the column of flame. The noise produced by 





this whirlwind was louder than almost any thunder 
T have ever heard During the whole period 
of its continuance, the pillar of fire moved slowly | 
and majestically round the field. . . . . The force of | 
the whirlwind was so great that young trees of six 
or eight inches in diameter, which had been cut and | 
were lying on the ground, were taken up by it and | 
carried to the height of forty or fifty feet.’’ That | 
violent storms do really act in the same manner on 
the large scale might be proved by very many facts. 
Indeed, if we consider that storms have a progressive | 
| motion, which in the West Indies varies, according 
| to Redfield, from 12 to 30 miles an hour, it is clear | 
| that the lateral currents must necessarily assume 
| a spiral path. These tropical cyclones vary from 
| 100 to 500 miles in diameter—the directions of the | 
| wind being nearly opposite to each other on opposite 
sides of the circle, in the middle of which there is a 
dead calm corresponding to the point of minimum 
| barometric pressure, and which is termed the eye or 
neutral part of the hurricane. It is, indeed, on the 
| assumption of the existence of a vortex that correct | 


| 


| rules are founded for enabling sailors to get out of a | ,% 


storm. Professor Farrar, in his account of a tempest | 

| that occurred in New England in 1815, and which is | 
published in the Quarterly Journal of Science (vol. 
vii. p. 104), states that “its course through forests 
was marked almost as definitely as when trees have 
been cut down for a road. In these cases it appears 
to have been a moving vortex, and not the rushing 
forward of the great body of the atmosphere.” 

| Having said so much regarding the necessarily 

| approximate nature of results that may be expected 
irom this first attempt to value numerically the inten- 
sity of hurricanes, let us now proceed to calculate some 





| of those gradients that existed during storms of which 
} 
\ 


we have authentic records. Taking our first example 
from that of 6th February, 1867 (Fig. 2, p.368), we find 
in the space where the wind was not very strong, that 
between the isobarometric line of 28°3 inches, which 
was the line of maximum depression, and the line 28°5 
inches, there was a mean gradient of 1 inch of mer- 
cury in 1,818 miles. But between the lines 29°l‘and 
28-9, which were much higher readings, yet where the 
wind was strongest, there was a mean gradient of 
1 inch in 260 miles, thus clearly showing: that the 
velocity depended not on the lowness of the reading, 
but on the steepness of the gradient. Turning now to 
the tempest of 7th January, 1839, we find a mean 
gradient between Barra and Lismore of 1 inch in 
280 miles, and of 1 inch in 264 miles between Lis- 
more and the Bell Rock, slopes steep enough to 
account for the damage done to buildings and other 
property. No doubt if intermediate points of com- 
parison could now be procured, we should find still 
steeper gradients. Tropical storms, from their greater 
violence, might be expected to occur in connection 
with very steep gradients, and such appears to be 
the case. Thus in calculating that of the Bahama 
tempest of September, 1866, we get 1 inch in 143 
miles,* while, during the hurricane on the Malabar 
coast, recorded by Colonel Sykes, the observations 
indicate a gradient as steep as 1 inch in only 50 
tmailes. 

The last instance which we shall consider is the 
tempest of 24th January of this year. This storm 
(shown in Fig. 1, p. 368) furnishes by far the best ex- 
ample of the truth of the views which have been 
enunciated, and I am indebted to Mr. Buchan, of 
the Scottish Meteorological Society, for directing my 
attention specially to it. 

The following table contains the observations 
taken from the Scottish Meteorological Society’s 


stations, and although Mr. Buchan, the secretary, has 


still to verify the results by a personal inspection of 
the instruments at Thirlestane Castle, they may from 
the agreement of adjoining stations be accepted as 
very near the truth. 


OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING THE TEMPEST 
or 24TH January, 1868. 


TABLE OF 





Barometer at 
Thirlestane Barometer at | 
Castle, near Edinburgh. 

uder. | 


29-909 | 
29-552 | 
29°327 Pa 78 
29°244 | ‘ 84 
| 
| 


Barometric 


Hour. Gradients. 





1 inch in 3,333 miles. | | 
1 |} 


A.M. ... 29°915 
12 Noon... 29°713 ” 
2 P.M. ... 

3 P.M. ... 
4 P.M. ... 
8 P.M. ... 


9 P.M. ... 


29°583 
29°483 
29°403 
29-300 
29°190 


29-216 107 
29-198 ” 196 
29°151 ” 513 








The first fact which must strike any one is the high 
reading of the barometer. During the worst of the 
hurricane the barometer read 29°5, which corre- 
sponds only to “‘change”’ on dial barometers, while the | 
lowest reading, 29-198, corresponds‘to “rain,” and 





* The distance between the places of observation being 
286 miles, but steeper gradients may have existed at in- 
termediate distances, 
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the reading which corresponds to “ storm” is nearly 
1 inch lower than occurred during this violent 
tempest. Surely after this no one will venture to 
defend the nomenclature ona dial barometer, or con- 
tinue to assert that the violence of a storm is pro- 
portional to the amount of depression. 

The steepness of the gradient falls next to be 
considered. At two o’clock p.m. the gradient was for 
a distance of 20 miles at the mean rate of 1 inch of 
mercury in 78 miles, while the tropical hurricane on 
the Malabar coast is believed to have been 1 inch in 
50 miles. Here we have the explanation of the 
violence of the wind, which with a high barometer 
assumed such force as to equal many of the cyclones 
which visit equatorial regions. The Courant news- 
paper of the day stated that “a terrific hurricane raged 
with great fury from eleven till six o'clock.” Now 
at nine o’clock a.m. the gradient was 1 inch in 3,333 
miles, and then there was little wind, but by twelve 
o’clock it was 1 inch in 124 miles, at two o’clock it was 
1 inch in 78 miles, after which it fell, as the table 
shows, to 1 in 107 miles, and by eight o’clock, after the 
wind had abated, it was 1 inch in 196 miles. The 
following table contains the times, with the barometric 
gradients marked opposite, at which masonry was 
thrown down, so far as I have been able to ascertain 
them ; and I may observe that I have taken every 
means, by personal inquiry and other ways, to get 
the most accurate information. 





Hour. Damage to Buildings. | Centres. 





9 A.M. 


10 A.M. 
11 A.M. 


None reported. 


None reported. 
None reported. 
Morningside 


| 1 inch in 
i 3,333 miles 


church gable, 1 inch in 
124 miles. 


12 Noon Queensferry Street, 12.50; North Castle 
Street, 12.50; Bristo Street, 12.55. 


252, Cowgate, 1.10; 10, Duke Street, 
| 





12.15 i 


|} 1.20; 53, Frederick Street, 1.30; 64, 
East Cross Causeway, 1.30; 102, Plea- 
sance, 1.45. 

7, North Frederick Street, 2.0; two trees 
broken, 2.10; Queen Street, 2.15; Hope 
Street, 2.15; 5, Roxburgh Terrace, 2.20; 
2, Potter Row, 2.45. 

3 p.m, | $5, Roxburgh Terrace, 3.30; Holyrood j | 1 inch in 

Kien ic Palace, 3.30; 26, Potter Row, 3.30. § | 84 miles, 

4Px Piaggio ore | Linch in 

— 4.30; 29, Frederick Street, 4.30. 107 miles. 

None reported. 
None reported. 

None reported. 


None reported. 


1 inch in 


2 P.M. | 78 miles. 


5 P.M. 
6 P.M. 
7 P.M. 


8 P.M. 





i l inch in 
196 miles. 
1 inch in 
513 miles. 





9P.M. | None reported. 





The average of the times when damage was done 
was 2 hours 10 minutes, which corresponds well with 
the time of the steepest gradient, and this is the 
more remarkable as it is natural to suppose that all 
the very insecure masonry would be removed by the 
first heavy gusts. 

There were resident in Edinburgh at the time 
many persons who had frequently experienced 
| tropical hurricanes, and who considered this British 
|| storm as equal to most of them. Mr. Hay, architect, 
| who was examined in court regarding a law plea 
which arose in connection with the fall of the gable 
of the Morningside church, stated in his evidence, 





“The gale of 24th of January would have been called 
a hurricane in Bermuda, though I have seen cyclones 
more severe.” 

We are justified then in asserting that in our 
northern latitudes barometric mean gradients of one 
inch of mercury in 78 miles have occurred, and that such 
gradients produce violent tempests sufficient to endanger 
many structures of masonry. 

I have only further to make the following sugges- 
tions, which I have elsewhere proposed, and the 
adoption of which might be of practical value. 

1. Might it not be possible to have special electric 
wires connecting an observatory on the west coast of 
Ireland, and one on the north of Scotland, with that 
at Kew, so as to show constantly, by an automatic 
appliance, the differences of the barometric readings ? 
Those differences of reading might perhaps be an- 
nounced to the observer by the sound of a bell or 
some other similar alarm, so that warnings of ap- 
proaching tempests might be timeously given. 

2. It is most desirable that in all future storms, 
such observations should be made as will enable | 
hourly velocities and barometric gradients to be 
calculated. 

3. The safest telegraphic indications of storms 
would be such as the following :—“ Bar. 28-72; Baro- 
metric Gradient 8.S.W., 1 in 150 miles.” 

I have one word more to say by way of conclusion. 
In reviewing the records of those wars of the ele- 
ments we should be blind indeed, did we fail to 
realise by how slender a tenure we hold our lives 
and our property. The farther depression of an 
inch of the mercurial column at Edinburgh, or what 
had been the same thing, the elevation of an inch 
at Lauder, would have left neither men nor houses 
in the track of last January’s storm. How near was 
the approach to a general devastation! With all 
our deification of second causes, of which so much is 
said, we may well demand an answer to the ques- 
tion—What is the law—where shall we find it— 
which regulates the amount of those atmospheric 
commotions? We believe that we know something 
of the modus operandi of our storms; but by what 
power are those convulsions of nature restrained | 
within the limits beyond which universal destruction 
would ensue? We may ask philosophers whether 
natural science can supply an explanation, but we 
shall ask in vain; for, in truth, no answer can be given, 
but that, “The Lord rideth on the whirlwind, and 
directeth the storm.” 

We all know that to narrow-minded persons “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” for it warps 
their views and hinders their progress in true philo- 
sophy. But more perilous still is that contracted in- 
tellectualism, which, while it studies and admires the 
machinery of nature, refuses to acknowledge the all- 
controlling power of its Great Designer. Is this, I 
would ask, any more rational than to give to a 
piece of machinery, the honour and respect which are 
due to the man who designed and executed it ?—thus 
absurdly transferring our admiration from the intel- | 
ligent originator, to the inanimate result of his genius 
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and workmanship. Yet, although this seems evident, 
and although every man must further admit that intra 
spheram activitatis, he is continually subordinating 
the laws of nature to his own purpose, many in the 
present day, in the face of all analogy, deny a similar 
power to the Creator who called all natural laws 
into existence, and gave to each its own peculiar order 
of sequence. Not a day passes in which we do not, 


by the exercise of the free will which has been granted 








to us, originate motion and produce force, by varied | 
applications of mechanical and chemical laws to the | 
processes of the arts, and to the wants of trade and 

commerce. On what philosophical principle, then, 

can we deny to the Great Creator a like efficiency in | 
originating and restraining the forces which periodi- | 
cally convulse the terrestrial atmosphere, and which | 
furnish such stupendous examples of a power that | 
we can neither comprehend nor avert ? 
THOMAS STEVENSON. | 





LOVELY, YET UNLOVED. 


By tue AUTHOR OF “STRANGE, BUT NOT UNTRUE.” 


Wuen travelling in strange countries, we come 


| now and then upon some lovely building, which 


arouses within us the deep yet scarcely explicable 
impression that some terrible event, hidden, perhaps, 
in the darkness of time, must there have happened. 
Our guide-books give us no information about it; 
we would gladly spend some days in search of traces 
of the unknown incident, but iron necessity draws 
us forward on our restless path, though more than 


| once looking back toward the mysterious conjuror of 


| thought. 


Thus is it also sometimes with men whom 


| we meet on the still more devious and restless 


journey through this life; the sight of Medusa’s 
head has impressed upon the human onlooker in- 
dclible traces that no after-time can take away, and 
which will be effaced only by the cold hand of death. 


| Such victims we must also often pass by without 


being able to read the riddle they present, though 
now and then opportunity offers us a key, and the 
impression then remains unalterable in our memory. 

Such opportunity, such a key, was given to me 
years ago, by the story I am about to tell. 

In Hungary there exists no necessary limit to the 
ambition of a Roman Catholic priest until he shall 
have reached the highest place in the hierarchy of 
his country. In other parts of the Austrian empire 


| nobility and patronage have still great weight in the 


nomination of high ecclesiastical dignitaries; but in 


| Hungary the talented and distinguished son of the 


humblest peasant may one day become the first 
magnate of the kingdom—Primas regni Hungaria. 
The natural consequence of such a possibility is, 


| that no gifted clergyman hides his light beneath a 


bushel, but is fully conscious of the brilliant future 
he may realise, and he is rarely overlooked by those 
who have the coveted promotion in their gift. One 
is therefore scarcely prepared to find a very distin- 


| guished and learned clergyman in a far-off little 


|| country parish, and landed gentlemen who spend 
|| the winter on their properties are fully satisfied if 
| the neighbouring parson be a good-tempered, jovial 
|| man, who does his duty quietly, is ready to play a 





game at tarok on occasion, or to smoke a pipe and 
spin a cheerful yarn with him beside a blazing 
fire. 

Is it possible that the thin, pale priest, with inter- 
esting and yet somewhat stony countenance, whom 


| I see now with my mind’s eye, as I have often seen 





him in the body long ago, is a person of this stamp ? 
No! Pater Andreas had none of the above-men- 
tioned qualities. A worthy man he was in the fullest 
sense of the word, a blessing to his flock, and would 
have been still more so but for the continual sadness, 
the unalterable stony impress on his countenance, 
and the monotonous and somewhat unearthly tone 
of his deep voice. 

Here was an undoubted victim of Medusa’s head, 
here was a mysterious riddle to resolve. The first 
time that I saw him was on the occasion of an eccle- 
siastical festivity in his parish, and in the presence 
of other priests, with the dean of the neighbouring 
cathedral at their head. Pater Andreas was treated 
by his superior, and by all the confraternity, with 
the greatest distinction ; which he owed, as I after- 
wards heard, not only to the general excellence of his 
character, but also to his great modesty in having 
refused many better and richer benefices than that 
he held. “ Leider (alas),’’ as his patron said to me 
with comical grimaces, “ alike for him and me!” 

I could not understand why my friend had pre- 
sented the living to a priest whose disposition was 
so little suited to his tastes, till he informed me that 
Pater Andreas had been recommended to him some 
years before by a person of importance, whom he did 
not wish to offend by a refusal. Why the Pater had 
given up his former and far richer benefice, none 
knew, but he had done so of his own free will, and 
his character, professional and social, had all along 
been blameless. His health, it is true, was not 
robust, and removal to a milder climate and less work 
might have been beneficial; but in these respects the 
change that he had made was for the worse, as the 
living was too small to afford a curate, and its situa- 
tion more northern, and therefore colder, than that 
which he had left. All this could not fail to heighten 
my interest in the man, and a conversation to which 
I was a witness, on the evening of the day above 
alluded to, seemed to afford a clue to the labyrinth 
of thought in which his eccentric conduct had in- 
volved me. 

One of the younger clergymen present told of an 
event that had lately occurred in his parish, where a 
man had been nearly buried while still alive, 
although his death had been unhesitatingly certified 
by the inspecting physician of the district. Every 
one had something to say on this interesting subject, 
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\| and the doctor of the next town, a clever but ex- 
tremely sceptical and peremptory old gentleman, 
declured that, in the present advanced state of 
medical science, such a gross mistake could only be 
made by a very inexperienced person. This asser- 
tion was warmly controverted by others, who 
related many startling instances, to prove that even 
with the exercise of the greatest caution it is scarcely 
possible in some cases to exclude this dreadful danger. 
As it happened, my place at table was exactly 
opposite to Pater Andreas, and I could not help 
remarking the nervous and uncomfortable contrac- 
tion of his features when the subject was first intro- 
duced, and the deep and evidently most painful 
interest he felt in the whole discussion. At the 
conclusion of it a bitter smile parted his lips, but he 
said nothing, and in a few moments his countenance 
became sadder and more stony than before. I know 
not where I found the courage, but in the midst of 
the silence that followed the storm, I requested our 
reverend friend to give us also his opinion on the 
subject. Never shall I forget the unspeakably sad and 
sorrowful glance he cast on me, and I would gladly 
have given a world to be able to recall my thought- 
less question. 

From this time it was my earnest wish to atone 
to the Pater for my rashness, and so far to obtain his 
confidence as to induce him to relate his experience, 
or at least give me his opinion on what I considered 
the most terrible incident that can befall a human 
being. But what was at first little more than 
vulgar curiosity soon merged in the nobler interest 
excited by this evidently unhappy man; and this 
feeling, expressed rather by a sympathetic and 
respectful demeanour than in words, had in time its 
due effect even on the stern and reserved nature of 
the priest; and my patience was rewarded by the 
following narrative :— 

“My father was steward to Count B., who, as you 
are aware, was one of the wealthiest magnates in 
the Banat. His regard for his old, ‘trustworthy 
servant was so great, that I was allowed not only 


to be the constant playfellow of his children, but | 


also shared their studies under a learned young 


priest, who was their tutor and domestic chaplain at 
the castle. 


age, and a beautiful girl some years younger. 


My companions were a boy of my own | 











ever-regretted son. The period when I entered 
anew the family of my benefactor was one of pecu- | 
liar interest for every member of it, and especially 
for my former playmate, the young Countess. In 
compliance with the wishes of her parents—but also, 
as I soon saw, with all the fond affection of her own | 
warm heart—she had become the bride-elect of one 
of her cousins, a very rich nobleman, whose estates 
not only matched with those of her father, but who || 
also was supposed to be his heir-at-law. 

“The health of Countess Isor was still delicate, and || 
more precarious than her loving friends could have || 
desired; but her animation, and the radiant happi- | 
ness depicted on her lovely face, forbade all sad |! 
foreboding, and we entertained the cheering hope | 
that even in this respect her marriage might prove a 
blessing to our darling. At times, I must confess, | 
a voice of doubt in my own soul would ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Is this bridegroom, in spite of all his shining 
qualities, exactly the man into whose keeping one | 
would willingly entrust so delicate a flower f° 

“The engagement had been made during my resi- |' 
dence in the seminary, before the death of Aladar, | 
and with his consent—as he himself had told me in | 
a letter full of praise of his future Srother-in-law, || 
whom, however, he had only known for a short time, 
as he had been brought up in the capital of a foreign 
land, where his father had lived as Austrian am- || 
bassador. When I myself made the acquaintance of || 
the young nobleman, I felt that it was only natural || 
that he should have made so favourable an impres- || 
sion on my friends. He was fascinating when he 
chose to be so, and if he did not always choose, his 
success when he was in the humour was only the | 
more certain. He was a man of the world, no doubt; 
but yet not given to its ridiculous bagatelles, so long 
as their recognition seemed unnecessary to the main- 
taining of his position, of which he was both proud 
and jealous. This was a great fault in his character, 
but not so dangerous a one for the happiness of his 
future wife, as another which I was not long of 
detecting—a merciless iron will, which even his un- 
usual self-control could not conceal. 

“Some months after this the wedding was cele- 
brated in the chapel of the castle, with all the 
splendour usual on such occasions in the families of 





I | the magnates of our country. It had been the wish || 


loved them both as dearly as if they had been my | of the young Countess that I should act as priest at 


brother and sister, having none of my own. 
health of neither was robust, which endeared them | 
all the more to me, and led to the exercise of a 


| 


The | the nuptial ceremony; but the noble bridegroom 


declared that ‘it had for centuries been the custom’ 
that the marriages of members of his family should 


sort of protecting tenderness on my part in all our | be celebrated by a prelate of high rank, and that thus 


childish undertakings. Aladar, my elder playfellow, 


| it must benow. I was rather glad to escape the office, | 


was clever, and gave brilliant promise for the future; | being in a somewhat foreboding mood of mind, that | 
but God willed that this promise should never on might, perhaps, have thrown a dismal colouring over || 


earth be fulfilled, for he died even before I had left 
the seminary and received consecration as a priest. 

“ About this time our former tutor accepted a very 
honourable position, as professor in a public college, 
and the Count invited me to return to the castle as 
chaplain, until, as he kindly said, he should find a 





more important opening for the dearest friend of his 


the address usually delivered at the altar on such | 
occasions. The officiating prelate, unembarrassed 
by any such sad anticipations, spoke eloquently and | 
hopefully of a brilliant future. 

“The newly-married pair left the same day the 
bride’s parental roof—not, according to modern 
fashion, for foreign travel, but to go directly to the 
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|| bouring county, where a splendid reception awaited 
them, ‘according to the custom of the family for 
centuries,’ and in spite of a timid observation of 
the bride, who would have preferred a less noisy 

|| inauguration of her new life. 
“During the next three years I had only once 
|| an opportunity of seeing the young lady for a 
| lengthened time, and that was on the mournful 
|| occasion of the last illness of her worthy mother, 
|| when there was, of course, such sufficient cause for 
|| depression and sad looks, that no inference of a 
|| normal condition of unhappiness could reasonably 
|| be drawn,—though I could not help feeling that 
! her manner in speaking of her new home was not 


| princely castle of the young husband in a neigh- 
| 
| 
} 
| 





so unembarrassed and cheerful as I had always 
previously found it when she spoke of what was dear 
to her heart. The presence of little children seemed 
especially to sadden her, and this I could well under- 
stand, for I had often heard her parents speak of the 
strong desire of the young couple to be blessed with 
a family, and specially of the anxiety of the Count 


| for a male heir, expressed, perhaps, too often, even 
| in the presence of his wife. Beyond this, however, 


there was nothing to raise uncomfortable doubts ; 


| and yery soon after the funeral of her mother, the 
whole family, including even the old Count, quitted 


| the castle, and I was left alone, with much to 


occupy me, not only in my clerical duties, but in the 
arrangement of mamy secular matters entrusted to 


| me by my kind patron. My solitude was, however, 


of short duration, and was ended by a letter which 


| announced a great change in my future life. The 
| Countess Isor wrote, in her husband’s name, to offer 





me the incumbency of a large and important parish 
on their estate, where the clergyman had lately died. 
I was not without ambition, and I thankfully ac- 
cepted the gracious offer. 

“When 1 reached my new sphere, I heard the 
praises of the Countess sung on every side, and found 


|| that she was as much beloved as she had been 


in her maiden home. Not unfrequently, however, 
my anxiety was aroused by the use of an adjective 
that seemed to doubt her happiness; for many of 
the people spoke of her as the “ yoor Countess.” 


|| What could such a prefix mean in the case of one 


to all appearance so richly endowed with-the ele- 
ments of a happy life, and adored almost as a 
superior being by those around her? I could not 
bring myself to ask an explanation of the unpleasing 
adjective, and the manifold arrangements necessary 


|| to be made in entering on my new position left me 


little time for conjectures on the subject. 
“Soon, however, I had much cause to rejoice on 


|| account of my patroness ; for a new and blessed hope 


had come into her married life. As for the magnate 


himself, and happy father in spe, he had made, long 
before that hope could be realised, all the prepara- 
tions ‘which for centuries had been the custom in 
his family,’ for the due reception of a male heir! 
“The decisive moment came at length, the child 
rough all the 


was born, it was a boy—but dead ! 








night that followed, the gentle mother knew nothing 


of the terrible blow that had fallen on her new-born 
happiness, and slept with the sweet smile upon her 
face that blessed dreams impart. Down in the 
chapel of the castle, before the altar, and covered 
with sweetest flowers, lay the little cradle with her 
child in its first and last long sleep; while on the 
altar-steps, with his face buried in his hands, sat the 
poor father! 

“It became my melancholy duty next forenoon to 
acquaint the unhappy lady with her heavy trial, 
the Count himself remaining shut up in his own 
room, and seen by no one. 
over this sorrowful day, and many others that 
followed. The illness of the Countess was very 


serious, and aroused in the mind of the distinguished | 


physician who attended her sad forebodings for her 
future life. 
emerged from his solitude, he looked as if years 
had passed over him, and his manners were even 
sterner and haughtier than before. From passing 
observations that I could not help overhearing 
between lady relations of the family, I inferred 
that his behaviour to the sick lady was not such as 
it ought to have been to a wife in so sad a situation. 

“The progress of the Countess towards convales- 


cence was but slow, but when it had so far advanced | 
that she could travel without risk, a prolonged visit | 


to a celebrated bathing-place in Germany was recom- 
mended, and, indeed, insisted on by her physician. 
This new scheme seemed to inspire the mournful soul 
of her lord with brighter and more hopeful thoughts. 
The great castle was, therefore, once more deserted, 
and I returned to my every-day life of scientific 
study and parochial work. Summer passed, autumn 
and winter came, but my lord and his wife did not 
return as had been expected. From the bathing- 
place above-mentioned, they went in succession to 
several of the capitals of Europe, to consult eminent 
physicians in reference to the health of the Countess, 
as she herself informed me in short notes from time 
to time. The baths had not had the desired effect. 
Our family doctor heard all this with sadness, but 
without surprise, as one who had foreseen the fact, 


though he had held it to be his duty to prescribe the | 


remedy. Spring came, and then another summer, 
yet the castle was still empty, but autumn saw the 
young couple re-established in their home. 
how changed was my lovely playfellow! The once 
blooming rose had become a lily, and one that missed 
the warmth of the blessed sun to uphold her pure 
but drooping head. And so it was indeed ; her sun, 
his love—the love of her adored husband seemed to 
have gone. The temper also of her lord had not 
improved; he was stern and haughty as before, and 
he seemed to have lost his former self-control. The 
Countess did her best to soften the effects of this 
harsh manner, and made a point of always being 
in the drawing-room when guests were there; but 
both seemed equally anxious to avoid a téte-d-téte, 
and therefore it may have been that I was very 
often invited to spend an evening at the castle. 


| 


As for the magnate himself, when he | 


Alas! | 


I shall pass rapidly | 
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| The Count, who usually sat on a low seat beside the | engagements—sometimes when I knew very well that | 
| fire, reading the newspapers of the day, spoke sel- | he passed the hours quietly at home. I asked him | 
| dom, but insisted, notwithstanding, that I should ! the reason of his refusal, and his answer gave me a || 
| read aloud to the Countess, who worked silently | clue by which to unravel mysteries for which I had | 
| opposite to him. The doctor also was often invited | hitherto found no explanation. He said angrily, | 
to spend the evening at the castle, but he came very | ‘ Unless some miracle shall happen, the Count will 
seldom, and excused himself by alleging professional | kill his wife with his detestable rebellion against the | 
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Pater Andreas telling his story. 


will of God; they are childless, it is true, and are, she suffers all the more on account of the self-con- 
likely to remain so, but this poor dear lady might | trol she manifests when in the presence of others; | 
‘at least regain her health and strength, were she | but I can do nothing, for she never complains, and || 
not made to feel every hour how bitterly her hus- | seems as much as possible to avoid all medical con- | 
band resents this disappointment in his married | sultation.’ | 
life.’ “TI might have told the doctor that my relations || 
“©The Countess has great self-command,’ said the | with the Countess were similar to his own, for I || 
doctor another day, ‘but her whole organization, | found myself entirely excluded from her confidence 
and especially her neryous system, has been terribly | in spiritual matters; but I refrained, knowing full 
| shaken; I feel convinced that when she is alone, | well that her reticence in both cases sprung from the 
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| game sad root, the tender delicacy of a poor tortured 


| woman’s heart. 


“Thus autumn and winter passed in a melancholy 
| and uncomfortable way; the Count becoming more 
irritable and moody, the Countess paler and weaker, 
| sometimes sending forth a flash of nervous irritation 
| never seen before in this gentle lady. Nowand then, 
| when seated in our evening trio, she would abruptly 
| ask some question of her husband that had no con- 
nection whatever with the subject we were reading, 
| and as it seemed to me with no other purpose than 
| to hear him address herself directly. But the poor 
thing was always punished for her boldness, by the 
polite but freezing tone of his reply, and that even 
when the question bore some tender reference to 
| happier days. Such intermezzos were extremely 
| painful to me, and I rejoiced when the book which 
| we were reading had sufficient interest to fix the 
attention of both my gloomy listeners. The post 
brought weekly a packet of new books from Pesth, 
| and I well remember one rainy, misty, and cold even- 
ing in the beginning of March, when I visited the 
| castle by express invitation of the Count, to examine 
a number of interesting volumes which had just 
arrived. When I entered the drawing-room the 
Count was sitting as usual by the fire, reading a 
political pamphlet. The Countess came in a little 
later, holding in her hand a book which she placed 
carelessly among the others. Its colour attracted 
my notice, but I did not see its title, and just at this 


moment the doctor entered to inquire after the | 
health of the family, before obeying an urgent | her head bent forward on her breast, and her coun- || 
summons to a castle about ten miles off, where | 


the sister of the proprietor had been seized with 
| serious illness. 


| we should examine the new books, to which the 


|, Countess gladly assented, and approaching the table | 


read the titles of a number of them, but put all aside 
| until she came to the volume which I had seen before 
|| inher hands. This she opened, and glancing at the 


first page, said in a low voice, ‘This perhaps will | 


do.” Her hand trembled perceptibly when she put 
the volume into mine. I read the title aloud: it 
| was a collection of letters of the Empress Josephine, 
preceded by a short biographical sketch of the un- 


happy lady. On hearing the title the Count turned | 


| his arm-chair more towards the fire, and dropping 
| the pamphlet he was reading, folded his arms as if 
ready to listen. 
| harnois, her first marriage, and even the earlier por- 
|, tion of her life with her second husband, the great 
| conqueror and diplomatist, were treated very super- 
|, ficially. The main interest of the work lay in the 
last and saddest period, because the collection of the 
letters was from the exile of Malmaison. They were 
_ evidently edited by one who had been a personal 
witness of the tragedy, and had a tender interest in 
the picture, which gave the well-known events fresh 
charm. Atthat point of the narrative where Napoleon 
| first seizes the idea of separation, from his desire for 
| a male heir, I heard the Countess say something to 
| her a in an undertone, and as I felt that she 


On his departure, I proposed that | 


The youth of Josephine Beau- | 


in which we were was the scene of a similar tragedy, 
and that the actors were before me. The Count said 


standing what it was, rose from his chair, which he 
| pushed back vehemently, and hastily left the room. 





“T looked up from my book; the Countess was | 


standing erect, her face was flushed, and her work 
had fallen from her hands, which were clasped upon 


her breast ; but the moment the door had closed, she | 


| became pale and sank back into her seat, without a 


| ever might have caused it, I did not venture to 


| approach, or even to address her, but thought it 


| better to go on with my reading as if nothing had | 
| happened. Sometimes I made a short pause, but the | 


lady took no notice of the interruption, and about an 
| hour afterwards when the master of the household 
(Haushofmeister) came to announce supper, and at 
the same time to inform her lacyship that the Count 
had retired for the night, I closed the book and waited 
| till the Countess should rise. 


| The servant then said in a low voice, ‘Her lady- | 


ship is asleep.’ 


“Tn her weak state of health, and after such emotion | 


| as she had lately manifested, it seemed quite natural 


| ery, a word, or sigh. Respecting her emotion, what- | 


would not be heard by any other, I raised my voice, || 
and the conviction flashed upon me that her choice of | 
this book had not been a random one, but that thehduse | 


something in a louder tone, but’ without my under- |' 


| that this should be the case; but as the place where | 


_ she sat lay deep in shadow, I rose and approached 
her with the reading-lamp. Her eyes were closed, 


tenance bore the same expression of ineffable sadness 
which, alas! I had seen it too often wear. Trem- 
bling, I bent over her; no respiration; I took her 
| hand—no life-warmth, no motion. Alarm once 
given, the whole castle was alive; grooms on horse- 
| back were sent in every direction for medical mon, 
| while her maids used all possible means to bring 
_ their lady back to life—in vain. ‘The Co wthimreif, 
| pale as death, and utterly helpless, sat in his wife’s 


| bedroom opposite to her outstretched body, capable 


only of following with his eyes the successless en- 





deavours of the women. As fur me, I paced to and | 


| eternal throne, but hoping still that my dear friend 
| might be given back to us on earth. 


doctor at length returned, and after a few words with 


more opened violently, and the Count came out, 
looking unconscious of all around, and instantly dis- 
appeared. Soon after, the doctor followed him from 


face with his hands. I needed no explanation, and 
asked no question; but he exclaimed, as if in reply 
to one—‘ Nervous apoplexy !’ 


cians, among whom was one very celebrated man who 
happened then to be on a professional visit a neigh- 
bouring castle. Our dear lady was dead, and beyond 








fro in the anteroom, praying to God for the poor | 
soul which was perhaps already standing before His | 


me, went directly to the chamber of the Countess. | 
In about a quarter of an hour the door was once | 


“This verdict was confirmed by three other physi- | 


| 


ee 


The family || 


the chamber, flung himself on a seat, and covered his | 


it 


























| friendly consolation. 
| to be attended to, as ‘had been the custom in the 
| family for centuries,’ and oh, it was a dreadful time 
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| the reach of human skill. The Count himself saw 
| no one but the doctors, and them only to receive the 


unanimous report of his irreparable loss, declining 
Of course, all ceremonies had 


for me, the first priest on the estate, and therefore 
the chief actor in all such matters. So many were 
there to be gone through, and all of such a sadly 
sombre character, that it seemed as if the first in- 
ventor of funeral etiquette had wished to see how far 
the human nerves could be drawn out without being 
torn asunder. Amid these prescribed observances, 
however, were two which could not be fulfilled; the 


| one because the Count himself opposed it, the other 
| because circumstances did not admit of its fulfilment. 


| The first was the embalming of the body, to which 


| the Count had an invincible dislike; the second was 


| the placing of it in two coffins, the inner one being 
| of glass, and the outer of lead, as the latter could not 


have been procured from the capital for more than a 


| fortnight. 








“Tt was decided, therefore, that the remains of the 
poor lady should meanwhile be placed only in the 
transparent receptacle, and after lying in state for 
the prescribed period in the chapel, be deposited in 
the family vault. A sable banner floated from the 
highest pinnacle of the castle tower, and the arms 
of the family over the great entrance gate were 
draped with black. So also was the interior of the 
chapel, and numberless candles burned around the 
lofty catafalque. The monks of a neighbouring 
cloister, which had been founded by the ancestors of 
the magnate, held uninterrupted watch, excepting at 
midday and between eleven and one o’clock in the 


| night, when the duty devolved on me to watch and 


pray’ beside the coffin. This exposition lasted for 
three days and nights, and in the middle of the 


| sevond nijsht, as I was alone in the chapel, I heard 


the toor open and a slow, firm step approach the 
catafalque. It was the Count himself. Without 
noticing my presence, he stood motionless for a very 
long time, then extended his hand, probably to take 
that of the dead, and left the chapel slowly and 
sternly, as he had entered. Kneeling as I was, I 
could not see his face, and even had I done so, the 
proud sei’-possession that never failed him would 
have prevented my reading the true feeling of his 
heart. Perhaps I was unjust. He may have chosen 


| the hour of midnight for his visit to the chapel that 
| he might weep there unobserved ; yet on the day of 


the funeral, when he walked behind the coffin of his 


| wife, his stern and gloomy aspect forbade the utter- 
| ance of any word of compassion, if it did not repress 
| all feeling of it for him, and rouse harsh judgments. 
| The glazed coffin once deposited in the vault, its 


heavy iron door was closed, and the massive key 


| replaced by myself among the family archives, which 


| 


| always in the Count’s own keeping 


occupied a wing of the castle, and whose keys were 


Wearied 
alike in mind and body, more than words can tell, 








these days and nights of sorrow and excitement. 
But the needed rest I could not find, and an 
irresistible longing seized me to walk in the fresh 
evening air. My house was situated in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the church, from which a 
beautiful avenue of old chesnut trees led to a little 
hill, on the*top of which stood the family vault, not 
many paces from the roadside. This building had 
the appearance of a small chapel, and the massive 
iron door was surmounted by a semi-circular window. 
I chose this way mechanically. The moon shone 
brightly through the trees, which had scarcely yet 
put on their summer foliage, and just at the moment 
when the vault first came in sight, I saw a dark 
figure advance with extreme rapidity towards me. 
It was a man, and as he passed me I recognised with 
astonisnament the Count himself, though it was with 
difficulty that I convinced myself of his identity, so 
convulsed with terror was his countenunce, so dis- 
turbed his manner and his gait. I felt that I ought 
not to let him go on alone, and followed till I saw 
that he returned to the castle by the nearest way. 
What could thus have discomposed him? He was 
probably as restless as myself. Impulse had brought 
him unconsciously to the tomb of his wife, and then 
some terror of the imagination had driven him away. 
After examination of that side of the house on which 
were the apartments of the Count, seeing they were 
lighted, and that no signs of unwonted disturbance 
were to be seen, I returned home and got at last 
some sleep. Shortly after daybreak I was awakened 
by the sudden opening of my bed-room door, and 
the hasty entrance of my sacristan. In hurried 
words he told me that the evening before he had 
been to the next village, and that in returning a 
little before eleven o’clock by the road which passed 
near the burial-place, he had twice distinctly heard 
a cry proceed from the interior of the building, and 
that running home he had immediately related the 
incident to his wife. 

“¢Why did you not at once come to me ?’ asked I, 
strange to say, not doubting for a moment the truth 
of his narrative. The man hesitated a little, red- 
dened very much, and then told me that his wife 
had not believed a word of his story,,but bid him 
sleep himself sober, and would not let him out of the 
house. I dressed myself in haste. My meeting with 
the Count at the same spot—his terror, probably 
arising from the same cause as that of the sacristan— 
all this, and something which in such a case we 
cannot well define, assured me that some mystery 
lay behind the strange coincidence. Accompanied 
by the sacristan, I went at once to the castle, and 
asked for the Count, but his valet told me that he 
had ridden out at sunrise, after a sleepless night. 
This was very perplexing, for I did not dare to take 
his keys without permission, and it was my belief 
that somebody, perhaps a child, had hidden himself 
during the funeral of the Countess, that he might 
witness the ceremonies, and had been shut in by 
mistake. 


























| I retired to my parsonage to seek needful rest after 


LL 


“T had forgotten to enjoin silence on the sacristan 
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and during my conversation with the Count’s valet 
this man had told his story to others, so that on 
leaving the castle I found nearly the whole household 
ready to accompany me to the vault. I thought at 
first to decline this numerous escort, but afterwards 
reflected that it was well so many should see the 
natural explanation of the mysterious occurrence. 
I therefore ordered them to take a ladder long 
enough to reach the window above the door, through 
which one could at least see a portion of the inner 
space, the tomb itself being in a subterranean 
chamber. In passing through the neighbouring 
village our little crowd became a great procession. 
Not wishing to trust anything to other eyes 
than my own in so serious a matter, so soon 
as we reached the vault I myself ascended the 
ladder. The iron bars were far enough apart to 
enable me to insert my head between them, and the 
inner window was fortunately open for the sake of 
ventilation. Blinded as I was by the bright morning 
sun, it was at first difficult to see distinctly anything 


|| within ; but I soon began to see more clearly than 
|| at first, and great was my horror at length to recog- 


nise, outstretched on the highest step of the staircase, 


|| and immediately behind the iron door, the body of 


the dear dead lady! I descended trembling, and 
when at length able to speak connectedly, my first 


|| words nearly put all my companions to flight, but 
|| my next words brought them back, and set the braver 


among them to hammer furiously against the door— 


| all in vain! a locksmith only could effect an en- 
|| trance, and during the time that we awaited 
|| his arrival I knelt down before the building, the 














| people following my example, and prayed to God for 
| amild solution of this dreadful riddle. The lock- 
| smith came at last, and fortunately he was a clever 





“My eyes had not deceived me: near the door there 
lay the lifeless body of the unhappy lady,~—her head 
bent upon her left arm, her teeth had been buried in 
her own sweet flesh! ‘Her face and hands bore also 
marks of wounds from the broken glass of the coffin. 
While we stood around, and looked down at this 
terrible sight, the doctor also kneeling bewildered 
and half mad with grief at the side of the body, a | 
horse’s hoofs were heard approaching, and down the 
high road came the Count, returning from his 
ride. When he yeached the spot, he looked 
over the heads of the people; he saw, and com- 
prehended the dreadful truth. The next moment 
the horse darted forward, with his rider, in full 
career, and in about half-an-hour came back—with- 
out him! 

“ ¢ Was he killed ?’ 

“No—he had been thrown, and seriously in- 
jured. The accident was followed by a brain-fever, 
which brought him to the brink of the grave, 
but from which he ultimately recovered, and left 
his home for years of foreign travel. He is now 
widower for a second time, but has a male heir, 
whom, it is said, he idolizes. As for myself, I 
never saw him more; I left my parish, lived for 
some time in a convent in the mountains, and then 
came hither.” 

* * a ” * 

Thus far the priest. Some years later I visited 
the scene of the above-told tragedy. Once more the 
sable banner floated on the top of the castle tower ; 
once more the arms above the gate were draped in 
black ; once more a funeral procession wended along 
the old chesnut avenue ;—but this time there were 
two coffins, a great one and a little one. The boy 
had died. The father, in mad grief, had shot him- 
self beside the t dy of his son. 


“Judex ergo cum sedebat .....!” 





“SADIE: ” 
Gn Memory of an Esteemed Contributor. 


“Dears isa greater poet far than love,” wrote 


one of our gifted singers, himself but recently gone 


to his rest. Confused and imperfect the poet’s utter- 
ance must ever be, just because it is an effort after 
full and final expression of those feelings and aspi- 


|| rations that keep our common human nature trem- 
|| blingly open to the Eternal. 


And the loftier his 
conscious aims, the more confused and imperfect will 
be his utterance. But as the setting sun brings out 
most fully the pathetic glory of colour in flower and 
tree, in mountain, stream, and moorland, touching all 

| with such conquering radiance assoftensand beautifies 

| even the hardest rock, and blots out space between 
near and far; so Death puts a subtle finishing touch 
| on the poet’s work, showing strange and unexpected 
| points of contact between separate efforts, drawing 
| likeand unlike together, and merging them in a tri- 


™ 





umphant unity. "What seemed weakest and faultiest 
before often leaps into radiant meaning under the 
new lights thrown on it by the knowledge of sorrows 
bravely borne, sufferings as bravely hidden, and the 
revelation of secrets which make life sacred in the 
keeping of them, and death as sacred in the know- 
ledge of them. Against “ wearing the heart on the 
sleeve for daws to peck at” a high authority gives 
sagest warning: the true poet must hide his heart 
and yet express it; in doing both he suffers more 
than other men. 

Of Sapre—or 8. A. D.1I., as with playful whim- 
sicality she would vary it—whose name was just 
becoming familiar to the readers of this and other 
magazines, and who has just gone from among us 
in her thirtieth year, these remarks seem true in 
something of a special‘sense. She was so bright, so. 
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| 
light, so airy in her moods and manners, and yet | 


there was in all a strange undernote, a pathetic chord, | 
that only made itself heard after the verse had ceased, 
filling the silence like a speech. There was such | 
light banter in her mirth, such tricksy innocent 
flashes of fun, mingled with such possibilities of sad- 
ness, tears, despairs. And ever breaking through 
the light dancing music she so delighted in, there | 
was a sense of trouble and repressed sorrow, often 
communicating a kind of unpolished hurry to her 
_ finest verse. At first one felt a little surprised at | 
| this, for the presence of power was unmistakable; 
soon one came to expect it; it symbolized that pro- | 
cess of painful pressure and determined bracing of 
| the will in the midst of incessant suffering by which | 
| she came at her best work. Deepest glimpses, touches 
| almost perfect in truth and delicacy, and melodious 
| turns, inimitable in their individuality and freedom, 
| always followed a point or line that was specially 
disappointing. It was as though her signal for the 
feast was a sudden and wayward trumpet bDlare. 
And it was very much the same with her conversa- 
tion ; brilliant, sparkling, vivacious as it was in the 
main, she would throw out unexpectedly the most | 
trying “ posers,” weighty with meaning and pur- | 
pose. When all were fairly non-plussed over the | 
untoward puzzle, she would cast upon it such | 
rippling lights of humour that it dissolved in genial 
currents of laughter. She had the faculty of the true | 
. humorist—could laugh most lightly when she felt , 

most seriously, and veil her gravest lessons under 
' the kindly mask of mirth. 
“ Ever across the caustic of her words 

There dropped the wondrous nectar of her smile,— 


A smile as joyous, frank, and innocent, 
As that with which a babe awakes from sleep.” 





To\those who read the Foozy papers in the Argosy 
last year—papers whose only fault was that her love | 
of fairness led her to lay in the character-lines some- | 
what too lightly—it will add a new interest to know | 

that the author wrote them while she was suffering 
much. | 
Notwithstanding her remarkable quickness and | 

readiness of intellect, there was something strangely 

far withdrawn and absent about her. When she lis- 

tened to you, very often it seemed as though she had 
to summon her soul from far to do rightful service to , 
' the ear ; and her answers were so invariably coloured , 
by this circumstance that not seldom they appeared to | 

| the listener startling and enigmatic. Butall who knew 
| her can understand this now, and understand too, | 
how in her poems, the discipline of pain and the 
pleasantness of death hold such a place. The in- 
|| visible hand stretched forth from the darkness, say 
| rather from the excess of light, was near her, and 
, She wrote always under the consciousness of this. 
She bravely hid her sufferings that the innocent 


| end; and so for relief 


She might have used in reference to herself the || 
words she put into the mouth of another— 


“Human by birthright of pain, and free of the guild of 


woe ; 
Tender by thorns in the heart, so that our kindred may 
trust me; 


Dropping not gall, but balm, as you did, where’er I go.” | 
Though Sadie published comparatively little, she 
wrote much, wrote assiduously, and at all times, 
She wrote for the love of it; perhaps, too, she found 
writing her best means of escape from her own sense 
of pain and consciousness of a speedily approaching 


“ Drove on a pen, 
That like a thirsty bird drank up the. ink.” 
Her gift was essentially, sweetly lyrical, and though 
she had considerable dramatic capability, it seemed 
somehow that the mind bent or yielded under thestrain 
which a lengthened dramatic conception necessarily 
imposes. Yet she has left in manuscript a poem of 
some length—“ The Poet’s Wooing’’"—which con- 


tains wonderfully perfect passages. ‘This is one:— 





I had thought 

I had no heart except to sing about. 

Softly the twilight days went on and on, 

With here and there a scent of faded flowers, 

Or dash of rain against the window-panes 

Whereat my soul looked out upon the world. 

And now behold I had a heart new-born ; 

Trembling it put on life and felt for light ; 

And light was there,—a pearly vestal lamp 

Which made its own Shechinah, though it shone 

Like ancient tomb-lamp in the bounds of death. 
“O Light, Light, Light! my soul’s celestial morning, 
Thank God for this that He has let thee be, 
Though I be nought beside thee and unto thee; 
That thou dost live is joy enough for me. 
Where thou wilt go my willing heart doth follow, 
As wild bees track the honey-flowers sweet ; 
The vacuous air without thee and behind thee 
Doth draw me on with unreluctant feet ; 
O Light, my Light! ’tis morning when we meet.” 


I could write sonnets when I felt them not ; 

But now my love doth get between my lips 
And hold them sealed as on a sacred thing. 
I touched her hand last night, and something thrilled | 
All through me as a new life stirred my veins ; 

And half in pain and half in ecstacy 

I held the little fingers close and hard 

Until with childlike gravity she frowned, 

And gently drew them from my clinging grasp. 

Alas, poor Troubadour tnat cannot sing! 


I could not woo my lady with my looks— 
In sooth I think we poets seldom can— 
Nor yet with art and grace of polished life ; 
We live too much, we poets, in the woods, 
Athirst for heavenly sights and visions dim, 
Till, dazed alike with shadow and with sun, 
We come all purblind to the outer world. 


The following, which she titled “The Life of a | 
Leaf,” shows fine insight into nature, as well as the | 
power—peculiar almost to our own time—of subtlely lj 
reading the lyrical feeling into nature’s more recon- 
dite moods and processes, and of making human |) 





‘ enjoyment of others might be unshadowed by her | needs all the more intensely felt from the indirect- | 
pain ; and though she treated little trials lightly, no | ness of the suggestion. The last two verses strike || 
. one could have been warmer, more considerate, or | us as very fine and significant, shading away 80 || 
| have shown more womanly wile in her ways of beautifully into that vague dreamland of feeling | 
giving sympathy when sympathy was really needed. , where real and unreal are almost undistinguishabie. 
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I, THE BUD. 


Close within a downy cover 
Here at rest I lie, 

Half awake and half in slumber 
While the storms go by. 

Sometimes vague impatient strivings | 
Stir my life within ; 

Ifopes of being something worthy, 
Longing to begin. 

Then again a soft contentment 
Broodeth o’er my state ; 

When the time comes I am ready, 
Until then I wait. 


tl, THE LEAFLET. 


Is this then life? ’Tis glorious, so fair! 
The sweet soft breezes playing round our rest, 
The summer fragrance growing everywhere, 
The happy birds low cooing in their nest. 


What meant the fear with which we put on life ? 
It is all good, and hope comes after joy ; 

Come anything in this delightsome strife, 
Storms cannvt daunt us, sunshine cannot cloy. 





Ill. SUMMER LEAF. 
Kiss me, kiss me, kingly sun, 
Till I glow with crimson light, 
Till along my veins shall run 
Liquid lustre glistening bright. 
Let thy touch so piercing sweet 
Hold me close and thrill me through, 
Till I faint with languid heat, | 
Till for rest from thee I sue ; 
Hear me not, O king of light! 
Let me die within thy sight. 


Iv. AUTUMN LEAF, 


I wonder what has vanished from the world, 
It was so bright a little while ago, 

And now we leaves upon the branches curled 
Hang wearily, just swaying to and fro, 


The sun shines on, the cruel biting sun, 
He will not veil one smile to ease our pain ; 
What matter that, so his great course is run ? 
The subjects suffer, but the king must reign. 
We are too weary even to complain. 








Vv. FALLEN, 


The desperate clutch at the last weak hola 
Grows looser and looser and looser ; 

The dizzying leap into depths untold 
Comes closer and closer and closer. 


Quivering, shivering, 
Drawn from below, 

Where shall we vanish to? 
How shall we go? 


Leaving the upper air, 

Heaviness everywhere, 

Fallen on dull despair, 
Here we lie low. 


VI. ASLEEP. 
Let me sleep, it is so sweet to slumber,— 
All of sweetness that remaineth still ; 
Swift the drenching rains and frosts of winter 
Rid the earth of worn-out things of ill. 
It may be some good there was within us 
May survive this discipline of pain ; 
May not die, but change its outward substance, 
May revive in other leaves again. 


But Sadie was greatest in the simple lyric, where 
spontaneous feeling flows on and breaks abruptly 
over sharp points of thought, rising suddenly in the | 












midst of the lyrical current, and imparting a deeper 
tone to the music as we retire from it. 
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Here are a ! 


couple of fine outbursts, and so tenderly character- | 
istic as to be worth quoting, although they have | 


| appeared before :— 


L 

This world is all too sad for tears ; 
I would not weep, not I, 

But smile aleng my life’s short road, 
Until I smiling die. 

The little flowers breathe sweetness out 
Through all the dewy night ; 

Should I more churlish be than they, 
And ’plain for constant light ? 

Not so, not so; no load of woe 
Need bring despairing frown ; 

For while we bear it, we can bear— 
Past that, we lay it down. 


a. 


Wait for a moment, Death, I pray you wait ; 
I have been waiting years, O friend, for you. 
Now, that your hand holds mine in firmest grasp, 
Let me look back, ay ev’n from heaven, to view 
All the dear earth, and make my last adieu. 


Mountains and purple mists and valleys green, 
Rivers and moaning seas and lakes asleep, 
Little white houses where the people live, 
One little house where mourners watching keep— 
No, I am still, good Death—souls cannot weep. 
Yet it is fair, the earth, so fair, so good ! 
Suffer me, O ye friends who dwell therein, 
While I implore you not to spurn the earth. 
Surely to slight God’s work is bitter Sin ; 
Surely God does not end where men begin. 


Must it be so then, Death—-my tale half told ? 
Must I then leave my message incomplete ? 
All that I would have said will some one say,— 
Some one with wings where I had weary feet? 

Let it be so— one day we all shall meet. 


There is an undercurrent of contemplative still- 
ness in Sadie’s poetry, with a peculiar possibility of 
mental unrest and intense dissatisfaction however, 
so that we are not astonished to meet among her 
MSS. at a certain period, records of religious diffi- 
culties, questionings, and strivings. But she was by 
nature and instinct a deliever, and never suffered her- 
self to write whilst her mind was even so much as 
“‘ clouded with a doubt.” We have only her triumphs 
set to music; and as we come down nearer and 
nearer to her end, we find that the peculiar pathetic 
undernote is subdued and swallowed up in a full 
diapason of hope and trust, as the two sweet little 
hymns, “ God’s Way” and “In the Garden of God,” 
which appeared in the February and May numbers 
of The Sunday Magazine, abundantly testify. In a 


slightly different vein, we give a specimen of her - 


religious verse. 


“NAZARENE, THOU HAST CONQUERED!” 
LAST WOKDS OF JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 


In my haste I cried against him, 
Faithful God and tender friend ; 
I let fall the hand that held me, 
And I would myself defend. 


Then for chastisement came scourging, 
When mine own hand held the rod, 
And I found myself more cruel 

Than had ever Tose my God. 
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Deeper, deeper, sinking deeper, 
*Mid the thorns and in the mire, 
Still my heart held out against him, 
And my soul would not aspire. 


I was angry with mine anguish, 
And I gnashed against my pain, 
And I stopped mine ears from hearing 
Pleading music, heavenly strain, 


But a flash of tender sunshine 
Came and smote upon mine eyes, 
Then I swooned upon the pathway, 
And T «dared not stir nor rise, 

He of Nazareth had conquered, 
And I bathed me in His smile, 
Then He showed a cord of crimson: 
He had held me all the while. 


Sadie had a rare gift in writing for children, one 


little book of hers—“ Rainbows in Springtide’”’— 
having elicited highest praise from quarters not very 
ready to bestow it. Her keen intellectual percep- 
tions never mar her playful simplicity of manner, 
and though she always conveys a moral in her 
child-poems, she never obtrudes it in the least. 


There is.a sense of rattling fun in these rhymes— | 


a gaiety, a verbal daintiness, that surprises) us now. 
We must. give one effort of this class here. It is 
not the best ; only it chances to be at. hand :— 


WANDERING WILLIE. 


WILLIE went out one morning 

The first of the sun to see; 

He hearg a rivulet laughing, 

“T follow you home,” said he. 

The river had run for a thousand years, 
Willie had lived for three. 


Down by the singing river 

The rushes had made their bed ; 

“Tis me to be king of the castle,” 
Said Will, with a haughty head. 

He shouldered a reed as a sentry’s gun, 
Pacing with martial tread. 


Old mother sheep was feeding— 

“ What brings him, that boy, this way?” 
She slowly came after Willie, 

The warrior edged away ; 

The one that was dumb was in earnest then, 
Neither enjoyed the play. 


“ This is the giant,” said Willie, 

“ And I am. the valiant knight; 

If only he would not come quite so close, 
I think I should like to fight.” 

The sheep followed closer, and closer yet, 
Willie grew white with fright. 


Over the hedge went Willie; 

And into the ditch fell he; 

The ground it was soft, and no limb was scarred, 
Save only one dimpled knee. 

“ This is the mortal combat, 

And I am the-slain,” said he. 


“Carry me home, ye maidens,” 

As nurse with a frown appears. 

“T am a weary pilgrim, 

Lost for a hundred years.” 

“ Moments,” says nurse, serenely ; 
She may have had private fears. 

“ Nobody missed me!” cried Willie, 
The hero dissolved in tears. 


Sadie, too, with her keen sense and her warm Welsh 


| manner from ary we have given :— 








a 


O FY HEN GYMRAEG !* 


No, there is nothing I want, dear, 
You may put the candle by; 
There is light enough to die by, 
And the dawning draweth nigh. 
Only the want remaineth, 
Gnawing my heart away— 
Oh, for a word of my mother’s tongue, 
And a prayer she used to pray! 
O fy hén Gymraeg! 


I wish I had taught vou to-speak it 

While the light was on my brain ; 

It has vanished now, with the thousand things 
That will never come back again. 

Only a vision of waters, 

Rising towards the flow, 

Cometh instead of the countless hills— 

The hills that I used to know. 


O fy hén Gymraeg! 


The people are frozen hard here— 

Not you, my darling, not you!— 

And the air is thick with its yellow fog, 

And the streets have slime for dew. 

There is never a line of beauty 

In all the weary rows, 

And the saddest thing of all is this, 

That the bareness no one knows ; 

They are quite contented, and think it fine, 
O fy hén Gymraeg ! 


Hush thee a moment, dearest, 
I have a vision just now— 
The very place where we used to play 
On the edge of the mountain’s brow ; 
And the time, one sunny morning 
When a preacher came by that way, 
And talked to us with the gentle words 
That hallowed and blessed our play. 

O fy hén Gymraeg! 


We gathered us round about him, 
And we told him our childish dreams, 
And I saw the light in his deep-set eyes 
Come flashing in tender gleams ; 
And we said, “ Are our visions folly? 
Should we banish them and forget ?” 
And he answered—how well I can see him now, 
With the shade of the mountain across his brow!— 
“There is never a longing the heart can know 
But a blessing shall fill it yet.” 
Gorphwysfa! O Gorphwysfa! 
Gogoniant!+ Amen. 


The following is in a somewhat different tone and 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 


Mariner, what of the deep? 

This of the deep : 
Twilight is there, and solemn, changeless calm. 
Beauty is there, and tender healing balm— 
Balm with no root in earth, or air, or sea, 
Poised by the finger of God, it floateth free, 
And, as it threads the waves, the sound doth rise, 
Hither shall come no further sacrifice ; 
Never again the anguished clutch at life, 
Never again great Love and Death in strife ; 
He who hath suffered all, need fear no more, 
Quiet his portion now, for evermore. 





* “Oh (for a word of) mine own old Welch!”—the 
proverbial longing of the Welch in London. 

+ Gorphwysfa—The name of his home, common in 
Wales, meaning a resting-place. Gogoniant — Glory. 
The old rallying shout at the open-air preachings, said to 

















temperament, could throw a halo round the patriotic 
| sentiment, as this will witness :— 


} 


have first. suggested to Handel the idea of his Hallelujah 
| chorus. 
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Mariner, what of the deep ? 

This of the deep: 
Solitude dwells not there, though silence reign ; 
Mighty the brotherhood of loss and pain ; 
There is communion past the need of speech, 
There is a love no words of love can reach ; 
Heavy the waves that superincumbent press, 
But as we labour here with constant stress, 
Hand doth hold out to hand not help alone, 
But the deep bliss of being fully known 
There are no kindred like the kin of sorrow, 
There is no hope like theirs who fear no morrow: 


Mariner, what of the deep? 

This of the deep : 
Though we have travelled past the line of day, 
Glory of night doth light us-on our way, 
Radiance that comes we know not how nor whence 
Rainbows without the rain, past duller sense, 
Music of hidden reefs and waves long. = 
Thunderous organ tones from far-o’ 
Harmony, victrix,.throned in state sublime, 
Couched om the wrecks: med with pearls of time ; 
Never a wreck but 


uty 
Down where the waves are stilled the sea shines clear ; 


Deeper than life the plam of life doth lie, 

He who knows all, fears nought. Great death shall die. 
This is the last poem Sadie wrote. It was tied up 
| with some others, and addressed to the publisher of 
this magazine on the eve of the day she was to 
| undergo the surgical operation, which she‘ foresaw 





would prove fatal, but which she cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, as being her one chance of life. 

“Twas she that died, but we that felt the pain.” 
her friends may say in words of her own, and they 
may al§o comfort themselves with the assurance, in 
which she herself rested satisfied, that “the star 
ceases not shining, when it shines not here.”’ 

“ Asa white flower clears whem the sun comes 
out,” so it seems to us Sadie grew in grasp and in 
power of simple utterance as she drew nearer to the 
sam of @ new life. She now sleeps well; and her 
poems, written out of her very heart, will be highly 
valued by her friends, and perchance continue to 
make music in the souls of some who never saw 
her, and do not.even know her name: 

The soft, sad eyes 


Set like twilight planets i in the rainy skies, 
With the brow all — and the lips ail pain, 


The deep capacity for j joy or pain, 

The art that is all nature in her wit, 

The womanly reserve half understood, 

The tender faithful heart so brave and true,— 


are words of her own, and seem umconsciously to 


supply a picture of her for those who care to keep 
and cherish it. 





GLENALLA. 


I run, when I am weak and low, 
Of all the lovely shades that stay 
On reaches of a hill I know; 
Or drop into a glen below, 
Crossing the green with drifts of grey; 
A path that rambles like a thought, 
Goes in and out along the edge, 
Not aiming straight, but curved and caught 
In meshes that itself hath wrought, 
And making nests om every ledge. 


Through portals of the parted trees, 

Or lattice where the leaves are thin, 
Comes such # glimpse of earth and seas 
As painters dream of on their knees, 

Praying for triumph ere toil begin. 


A lake than airless snow more still, 
On whose meek bosom all the night, 

Curtained by many a placid hill, 

Methinks a babe might sleep its fill, 
And nothing wake it save the light. 


Eloquent light that wanders wide, 
And mentions every joy it finds; 

All mountain secrecies deseried, 

All faint fair tints where flowers have died, 
All angry sculptures of the winds ; 


And hollows full of stooping fern, 

And ridges sheathed in lichen-gold, 
And ways that tempt, and rocks that turn, 
And slopes that in the sunset burn, 

And lurking ciefts of solemn cold. 





Light, the betrayer, shows them all! 
It counts the rushes by the rill, 

Tells where the moss is on the wall, 

Kindles the smouldering waterfall, 
And parts the blended films of hill, 


But touches not the thoughts that slide 
Rapid and mute across the breast; 
Catching no lustre where they glide, 
Like inexpressive mists that hide 
Most where bright Noon is most confest. 


We take our darkness through the day, 
And shut there whate’er we list; 
So I, along this woodland way, 
Carry my vision as I stray, 
My secret sight within the mist. 


Seven paces from the path apart, 
Against a pearled space, between 
Two agate shafts of pine, my heart 
Sees by some dim persuasive art 
A Crucifix no eye hath seen. 


A vision in a moment wrought, 

It stands through all the flowing years; 
No terror, cleaving souls untaught— 
Veiled in the gentleness of thought, 

A sight for hymns, and not for tears. 


I see it as I pass, I see 

The leafy freshness round His feet, 
The Face not wholly turned to me, 
The old, familiar mystery, 

So painful, yet so passing sweet. 
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There—for no cause each comrade deems— Not only by my pine-shafts here, 


I stay my pace, and still my mirth ; 
Yet though it stands but in my dreams, 
It sanctifies the place. It seems 

To sanctify the whole of earth. 








I know not how the fancy grew, 

It was, I know, a time of tears 
No comfort dropped in Nature’s dew, 
But I believed before I knew 

That comfort waited on the years. 


Wrung by the moment, forth I strayed, 
Forlorn, swift, aimless; but, ere long, 
Beset, and tenderly delayed 
By all the voices that persuade 
From cloud and colour, leaf and song. 


But on the broad untroubled heath, 
In blossomed field, on mountain drear, 
It fills the general atmosphere 

With that diviner Life and Death. 





And since that sudden Presence shone 
Between my weeping and the sky, 

I hold it for my heart alone, 

I would not have it carved in stone 
To smite and shock the passers by. 


My heart beholds it, and receives 
Calm for the tumults of the thought ; 
Even Memory’s watchful eye perceives, 
Set in the shadow of the leaves, 
The Vision which that moment wrought. 
. M. B., SMEDLEY. 
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As the question of Man’s Origin is different from 


|| the question of his Antiquity, and as the Antiquity of 
|| Man is a different question from his Primitive Con- 
|| dition, so again the last question includes within 


itself several different matters of inquiry. There is 
first the question, What consciousness had Primeval 
Man of Moral Obligation, and what communion with 
his Creator? Next there is the question, What were 
his innate powers of Intellect or Understanding? And, 
thirdly, there is the question, What was his condition 
in respect to Knowledge, whether as the result of 
intuition, or as the result of teaching? It is a fatal 
fault in the discussion of this subject, as conducted 


|| both by Archbishop Whately and by Sir J. Lubbock, 


that these distinctions are either not seen or not 
distinctly kept in view. Perhaps, indeed, it may be 
thought that the Savage-theory is independent of such 
close analysis. But this is by no means the case. 
The distinction between the possession of Faculties 
capable of acquiring knowledge, and ‘the possession 
of knowledge actually acquired, is a fundamental 
distinction. Not less fundamental is the distinction 
between a creature who is morally good but intellec- 
tually uninformed, and a creature who is both ignorant 
and vicious. Sir J. Lubbock speaks of Primeval Man 
as having been in a condition of “ utter barbarism.” 
But no one, speaking philosophically, has a right to 
use such terms as “barbarism” and “civilisation” 
without some definition of theirmeaning. What were 
those Faculties which made the first creature who 
possessed them “worthy to be called a Man?” A 


|| Mind capable of reason, disposed to reason, and able 


to acquire, to accumulate, and to transmit knowledge, 
—this is the distinctive attribute of Man. The first 
Being “ worthy to be so called,” must have had such 
amind. But it could not properly be said of such a 
Being, on the ground merely of his ignorance of 
mechanical arts, that he was in a condition of “utter 
barbarism,” if he were at the same time conscious of 
moral obligations and obedient to them. It is, of 
course, open to a theorist to assume that the First 


| Man was both ignorant and bad, or that the sense of 


right and wrong was rudimentary and wholly unin- 


| formed. But all I desire to point out here, is that 
|| there is no necessary connection between a state of 


mere childhood in respect to knowledge, and a state 
of “utter barbarism’”’—words which, if they have 


|| any definite meaning at all, imply the lowest moral, as 





well asthe lowest intellectual condition. Consequently 
no proof, if proof there be, that Primeval Man was 
ignorant of the industrial arts can afford the smallest 


|| presumption that he was also ignorant of duty or 
|| ignorant of God. This is a fundamental objection to 
|| the whole scope of Sir J. Lubbock’s argument. 


It 
interposes an impassable gulf between his premises 
and his conclusion. 
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But there is another objection equally funda- 
mental. 
so called, that is, traces of customs savage or im- 
moral, in the usages of civilised nations, may be an 
indication of the fact that those nations, or the races 
from which they sprang, have passed through a stage 
of barbarism. But it affords no presumption what- 
ever that barbarism was the Primeval Condition of 
Man, any more than the traces of Feudalism in the 
laws of modern Europe prove that feudal principles 
were born with the Human Race. All such customs 
may have been, and as many think, probably have 


result of time and of development, and that develop- 
ment a development of corruption. To assume that 


less barbarous than others which preceded them, is 
to assume the whole question in dispute. Yet this 
assumption runs through all Sir J. Lubbock’s argu- 
ments. Wherever a brutal or savage custom prevails 
it is regarded as a sample of the original condition of 
Mankind.. And this in the teeth of facts which prove 
that many of such customs not only may have been, 
but must have been, the result of corruption. 
cannibalism as one of these. Sir J. Lubbock seems to 


within the limits of that nature there are elements 
liable to perversions even so violent as this. And so 
we come upon the fact of the two natures of Man, 
and of the power of the worst parts of his nature 
to overcome the best. It is thus that customs the 
most horrid and depraved become established. But 
if this be the explanation, and the only possible 
explanation, of cannibalism, is it not evident that 
this may also be the explanation of other customs 
which are violent and horrible only in a less degree ?— 
Cruel rites of worship, and savage customs as regards 
marriage and the relation of the sexes, come under 
the samecategory.t Cannibalism is only an extreme 
case of a general law, and it is a crucial test of the 
fallacy of a whole class of arguments commonly 
assumed by those who support the Savage Theory 
respecting the Primeval Condition of Mankind. 

On the other hand, I think it cannot be denied that 
the argument of Whately is equally defective in fail- 
ing to recognise the essential distinctions to which I 
have referred. His assertion, repeated over and over 





* “ Prehistoric Times,” p. 371. 
t Much stress is laid on these by Sir J. Lubbock. Yet 





many of the customs he refers to, such as Bride-catching, 

although they may have arisen in very early times, cannot 

possibly have been Primeval in the strict sense of that 
term. 


Traces or remains of barbarism, properly | 


been, not Primeval but Medieval, that is to say, the | 


they were original, or that they were even better and | 


Take | 


admit that this loathsome pra€@tice was not primeval, | 
probably because he considers it as unnatural.* And | 
so it is—that is to say, it is against the better nature | 
of Man; but the fact of its existence proves that | 
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again, is that mere savages ‘‘never did and never 
could raise themselves, unaided, inito a higher condi- 
tion.’”” Now it may be perfectly true that Man never 
could “unaided’’ discover religious truth, or rise to 
any adequate idea of the nature, or of the demands, 
of moral obligation ; and yet it may be wholly untrue 
that he is equally incompetent to discover the physical 
laws of nature, or to find out by mechanical skill 
how to adapt them to his own use. Again, Whately 
admits, that “‘ when men have once reached a certain 
stage in the advance towards civilisation, it is then 
possible for them (under favourable circumstances) 
to advance further and further in the same direction.”’ 
But there is no attempt to define either what civili- 
sation in this sense means, or to specify what kind 
and what amount of preliminary instruction is the 
minimum from whicn further advance is rendered 
possible. If by civilisation is meant a knowledge of 
the industrial arts, the doctrine that Man never did 
and never could “unaided” raise himself from one 
step in mechanical invention to another, isa doctrine 
involving two separate assertions which require to 
be separately examined. Of these two assertions, the 
first, that Savages never have ‘raised themselves,” 
is an assertion which, from its very nature, it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to prove. Whately defies the 
supporter of Development to produce a single case 
where this has been actually done. Sir J. Lubbock 
replies by defying his opponent to show that it has not 
been done and done often. He urges, and urges as 
it seems to me with truth, that the great difficulty of 
teaching many savage@athe arts of civilised life, is no 
proof whatever that the various degrees of advance 
towards the knowledge of those arts which are 
actually found among semi-barbarous nations, may 
not have been of strictly indigenous growth. Thus 
it appears that one tribe of Red Indians, called ““Man- 
dans,”’ practised the art of fortifying their towns. 
Surrounding tribes, although they saw the advan- 
tages derived from this art, yet never practised it, 
and never learned it. Whately, fixing his eyes on 
the ruder tribes, says, ‘‘ See how clear it is that 
savages are utterly unteachable.’”’ His opponents, 
fixing their eyes on the more advanced tribes, say, 
“See how clear it is that men once savage can 
invent and practise useful arts.” Whately says, 
“Prove to me, first, that these Mandans had ever 
been as savage as their neighbours; and secondly, 
that they had raised themselves.” Sir J. Lubbock 
replies that on the conditions laid down by Whately 
no such proof is possible. If any record could be 
found of the former condition of the Mandans, the 
very existence of such a record would prove former 
contact with civilised peoples, and if such contact 
were proved, Whately would attribute to such con- 
tact the improvement which is observed. On the 
other hand, if the Mandans had “raised themselves’’ 
from a more savage condition, without any teaching 
from more civilised races, there could be no record of 
the fact. The same objection applies to the demand 
made by Whately as regards all other races among 
whom different mechanical arts have been found 





established. It is impossible by counter assertions | 
to settle dogmatically the origin of such arts, and the | 
absence of recorded cases of indigenous advance is | 
itself rather favourable than adverse to the theory of | 
those who assert that such advance is possible, and has 
actually taken place. It is precisely when this advance 
has been most strictly indigenous that the preserva- 
tion of the fact by record would become impossible. 
I do not agree, therefore, with the late Archbishop | 
of Dublin, that we are entitled to assume it as a fact 
that, as regards the mechanical arts, no savage race 
has ever raised itself. The other assertion that no 
such race ever could so raise itself, is confessedly a 
theory, and a theory the truth of which is by no 
means self-evident. In the first place, when the 
possibility of progress is admitted, provided some 
elementary instruction is supposed as a foundation 
on which to work, it is evident that we are dealing 
with a proposition altogether hazy, unless there be 
some clear definition of the nature and amount of 
this elementary instruction which is demanded. 
Whately says that “the earliest generations of | 
mankind had received only very limited, and what 
may be called elementary instruction, enough merely 
to enable them to make further advances afterwards 
by the exercise of their natural powers.” But how 
much was this “enough?” And what is meant by 
“instruction,” as distinguished from inborn or 
intuitive powers of observation and of reasoning? 
May not this have been the form in which the 
Creator first “instructed’’ Man? For here it is 
important to observe, that in direct proportion as we 
assume Man’s Primitive Condition to have been such | 
as to require elementary teaching, in the same pro- | 
portion do we suppose that his primitive condition in | 
respect to intellect was low and weak. Accordingly, | 
Whately assumes as an indisputable fact that Man 
has no instincts such as enable the lower animals to | 
construct nests, and cells, and lairs. My own belief 
is that this is an assumption which is not only un- 
proved, but one which in all probability is false. | 
As Whately himself admits, “ Man is an animal” 
as well as the creatures that are below him. It is 
true that he has not instincts of the same kind as 
they have. But this is no proof whatever that he 
has not, and had not originally, instincts which stand | 
in strict correlation with the peculiarities of his | 
higher physical organization. This is a department | 
of inquiry which has been far too much neglected 
both by physiologists and by metaphysicians. There 
are many facts which go far to prove that Man | 
has, and must always have had, instincts which 
afford’ all that is required as a starting-ground for | 
advance in the mechanical arts. Few persons have 
reflected on how much is involved in the most purely | 
instinctive acts, such as the throwing of a stone, or | 
the wielding of a stick as a weapon of offence. Both | 
these simple acts involve the great principle of the use | 
of artificial tools. Even in the most rudimentary | 
form, the use of an implement fashioned for a 
special purpose is absolutely peculiar to Man, and 
arises necessarily and instinctively out of the struc- 
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ture of his body. The bodies of the lower animals 
/ are so constructed that such implements as they 
are capable of directing are all supplied in the form 
of bodily organs. All effects which they desire 
to produce, or are capable of producing, are effected 
directly by the use of those organs under the 
guidance of implanted instincts. There are some 
very curious cases among the lower animals of a near 
approach to the principle involved in the use of tools 
—that is to say, the use of natural force through arti- 
ficial means. Thus the common grey or Hooded Crow 
is constantly in the habit of lifting shell-fish to a 
| certain height in the air, and then letting them fall 
| upon the rocks of the shore, in order to break the 
shells. Some species of Monkey will even use any 
| stone which may be at. hand for the purpose of strik- 
| ing and breaking a nut. But between these rudiments 
of intellectual perception and the next step—that of 
adapting and fashioning an instrument for a parti- 
cular purpose, there is a gulf in which lies the whole 
immeasurable distance between Man and the brutes. 
In no case whatever do they ever use an implement 
made by themselves as an intermediate agency be- 
tween their bodily organs and the work which they 
desire to do. Man, on the contrary, is so con- 
structed that in almost everything he desires to do he 
must employ an agency intermediate between his 
bodily organs and the effect which he wishes to pro- 
duce. But this necessity, which in one aspect is a 
physical disability, is correlated with a.mind capable 
of Invention, and with certain implanted instincts 
which involve all the rudiments of mechanical skill. 
The man who first lifted a stone and threw it, prac- 
| tised an art which not one of the lower animals is 
| capable of practising. This is an act which in all 
probability is as strictly instinctive and natural to 
Man as it is to a. Dog to bite, or to a Bull to charge. 
Yet the act involves the idea and the knowledge of 
projectile force, and of the arts by which direction 
can be given to that force. The wielding of a stick 
| is, in all probability, an act equally of. primitive 
intuition, and from this to the throwing of a stick, 
and the use of javelins, is an easy and natural transi- 
tion. Simple as these acts are, they involve both 
physical and mental powers which are capable of all 
the developments which we see in the most advanced 
|| industrial arts. These acts involve the instinctive 
idea of the constancy of natural causes, and the capa- 
city of thought which gives men the conviction that 
what has: happened under given conditions will under 
the same conditions always happen again. Did Dr. 
Whately mean that Man must have been instructed 
by God how to throw a stone, or to wield a stick, or 
to hurl a javelin, or to build a hut? And if so, at 
what point did such lessons in mechanics stop? Is 
it not evident that the more perfect we suppose the 
first man to have becn, so far as regards at least his 
powers of thought, of observation, and of reflection, the 
less needful is it to suppose that the few and simple 
arts necessary for the sustenance of his life were 
communicated to him in any other form than that. of 
intuitive powers of perception. and discovery ? 











And here it is important. to observe that even if 
savage races be taken as the type of man’s. Pri- 
meval Condition, the evidence afforded by these 
races is all in fayour of the conclusion that as 
regards his characteristic mental powers, Man has 
always been Man, and nothing less. The great 
ingenuity and resource shown by many of the rudest 
tribes in their weapons, and the sense of beauty 
evinced by them in the choice and in the invention 
of ornamental forms, have hardly been sufficiently 
appreciated. It is impossible, for example, to read 
the description given by Sir J. Richardson of the 
bows and arrows of the Eskimo, without being struck 
by the admirable skill with which their scanty re- 
sources, and their limited command of natural mate- 
rial, are turned to the very best account. The 
throwing-stick of the Australian Savage is a most 
ingenious application of the principle of the lever. 
The boomerang must have been discovered, as so 
many other discoveries are made among ourselves, by 
pure accident—by some savage throwing a crooked 
branch, and by his observing its curious and unex- 
pected flight. But every one of these inventions and 
discoveries involves and exhibits in full operation the 
peculiar and characteristic gifts of the human in- 
tellect. The same gifts and the same powers start 
in the case of each new generation from a higher 
vantage-ground of inherited, and therefore of accu- 
mulated knowledge; and it is thus that, without 
any change in their own nature, and even without 
any increase in their-own inherent strength, they 
attain gradually to higher and more complicated 
results. And if we are to assume with the supporters 
of the Savage Theory that Man has himself invented 
all he now knows, then the very earliest inventions of 
our Race must have been the most wonderful of all, 
and the richest in:the fruits they bore. The man who 
first. discovered the use of fire, and the use of those 
grasses which we now know under the name of corn, 
were discoverers compared with whom, as regards the 
value of their ideas to the world, Faraday and Wheat- 
stone are but the inventors of ingenious toys. It 
may possibly be true, as Whately argues, that Man 
never could have discovered these things without 
divine instruction. If so, it is fatal to the Savage 
Theory. But.it is equally fatal to that Theory if we 
assume the opposite position, and suppose that the 
noblest discoveries ever made by Man were made by 
him in primeval times. 

On these, as well as on other grounds, I have 
never attached much importance to Whately’s argu- 
ment. I do not mean to say that the conclusion, to 
which it. points may not possibly, nay, may not pro- 
bably be true, but it is a conclusion which I look 
upon as incapable of positive proof. The question of 
Man’s Primitive Condition must therefore be ap- 
proached from another side. We can only hope to 
reach the Unknown by reasoning from the Known, | 
and, starting from this ground, we have the indis- 
putable fact that Man is.capable of Degradation. 
This is a subject which, as it appears to. me, Sir J. 
Lubbock deals with in the most. cursory and super- 
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ficial manner. In fact, as far as it is possible to do 
so, he avoids it altogether. In his work on Pre- 
historic Man a single page exhausts all he has to say 
| on one of the most prominent facts of History and of 
Nature, and this page is headed, ‘‘No Evidence of 
Degradation.” Yet nothing in the Natural His- 
tory of Man can be more certain than that both 
morally, and intellectually, and physically he can, 
and he often does, sink from a higher to a lower 
level. This is true of Man both collectively and 
individually—of men and of societies of men. 
Some regions of the world are strewn with the 
monuments of civilisations which have passed away. 
Rude and barbarous tribes stare with wonder on the 
remains of Temples, of which they cannot conceive the 
purpose, and of Cities which are the dens of beasts. 
It is not necessary to assume, as it has sometimes 
been assumed, that there is a law of decay affect- 
ing communities as certain in its operation as the 
law which operates on the individual frame. It is 
enough to note the indisputable fact that men are 
liable to degradation and decline,—and this even as 
regards the knowledge and the practice of those 
industrial arts on which the very existence of large 
populations may depend. As regards moral character 
the possibility and the fact of degradation is not less 
certain. It is a result only too common and familiar, 
both as regards individuals and societies of men. In 
truth this kind of decline almost always precedes the 
other. The higher elements of civilisation depend 
on qualities of the mind. It is by moral and intel- 
lectual force that.all the triumphs of civilisation are 
achieved. When that force declines, the agencies of 
degradation establish their ascendancy, and the 
completeness with which they have done their work 
is one of the standing wonders of the world. No 
doubt, the ancient civilisations which have been so 
utterly destroyed were in many cases brought to a 
violent, and as it may be argued, to an accidental 
end. They were overrun and swept away by the 
rush of barbarous hordes. But these are accidents 
which did not happen to civilised nations so long as 
their civilisation was yet undecayed. Iam far, how- 
ever, from denying the powerful influence of external 
conditions in favouring the development of the peace- 
ful arts, or, on the contrary, in arresting that develop- 
|| ment, or even in destroying it when it had been long 
|| established. Nor am I disposed to keep in the back- 
ground the effects produced on ancient Civilisations 
by the wars and the great primeval migrations of 
our race. On the contrary, these are facts which 
form the next step in the argument I am now 
maintaining—a step which goes far to connect the 
possibility of degradation with the known causes 
which have operated, and in the very nature of things 
must have operated, in producing it. 

For it matters not which of the two theories we 
adopt in regard to the Origin of the Human Race, 
whether we suppose it to have proceeded from one 
or from two, or even from several different centres 
of creation ; it matters not whether we suppose with 
Sir J. Lubbock that the “ first being worthy to be 





called a Man” was born of some inferior creature, or 
whether we believe with Whately, that he was truly 
human in his powers, but required some “ element- 
ary instruction to enable his faculties to begin their 
work.” In any case we may safely assume that 
Man must have begun his course in some one or more 
of those portions of the earth which are genial in 
climate, rich in natural fruits, and capable of yield- || 
ing the most abundant return to the very simplest 
arts. It is under such conditions that the first esta- || 
blishment of the human race can be most easily || 
understood; nay, it is under such conditions only 
that it is conceivable at all. And as these are the 
conditions which would favour the first establish- 
ment, and the most rapid increase of Man, so also 
are these the conditions under which knowledge 
would most rapidly accumulate, and the earliest pos- 
sibilities of material civilisation would arise. 

Now what are the changes of external circum- 
stance which first, in the natural course of things, 
would bring an adverse influence to bear upon Man- 
kind? Here again we are on firm ground, because we 
know one great cause which has been always ope- 
rating, and we know its natural and inevitable 
effects. This cause is simply the law of increase. 
It is the consequence of that law that population is 
always pressing upon the limits of subsistence. 
Hence the necessity of migrations, and the force 
which has propelled successive generations of men 
farther and farther, in ever-widening circles round 
the original centre or centres of their birth. Then, 
as it would always be the weaker tribes who would 
be driven from the ground which had become over- 
stocked, and as the lands to which they went forth 
were less and less hospitable in climate and produc- 
tions, the struggle for life would be always harder. 
And so it always happens in the natural and neces- 
sary course of things, that the races which were 
driven farthest would be the rudest—the most en- 
grossed in the pursuits of mere animal existence. 

And now, does not this key of principle fit into 
and explain all the facts? Do they not seem in 
its light to take form and order? Is it not true 
that the lowest and rudest tribes in the popula- 
tion of the globe have been found at the farthest 
extremities of its great Continents, and in the dis- 
tant Islands which would be tho last refuge of 
the victims of violence and misfortune? ‘ The New | 
World” is the Continent which presents the most | 
uninterrupted stretch of habitable land from the | 
highest northern to the lowest southern latitude. | 
On the extreme north we have the Eskimo,* or Inuit 
race, maintaining human life under conditions of ex- 
tremest hardship, even amid the perpetual ice of the 
Polar Seas. And what a life it is! Watching at 
the blow-hole of a seal for many hours, in a tempe- 
rature of 75° below freezing point, is the constant work 











* I have adopted the form of this name (usually spelt 
Esquimaux), which is adopted as the most correct by Sir 


J. Richardson in his work on the Polar Seas. 
the native Eskimo name for their-own race. 
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of the Inuit hunter.* And when at last his prey is 
struck, it is his luxury to feast upon the raw blood 
and blubber. To civilised Man it is hardly possible 
to conceive a life so wretched, and in many respects 
so brutal as the life led by this race during the long 
lasting night of the arctic winter. Not even the 
most extravagant theorist as regards the plurality of 
Human Origins, can suppose that there was an 
Eskimo Adam—that any man was originally created 
or developed in the icy regions round the Pole. 
Here then we have a case beyond all question, of 
races driven by wars and migrations, from the more 
temperate regions of the globe. So long as they were 
still in those regions, the ancestors of the Eskimo must 
have lived in another manner, and must have had 
wholly different habits. ‘They may have practised such 
simple agriculture as we know was practised among 
the most ancient people who have left their remains 
in the Swiss Lake Dwellings. They may have been 
nomads living on their flocks and herds. But 
neither an agricultural nor pastoral life is possible 
on the borders of a frozen sea. The rigours of the 
region they now inhabit have reduced this people to 
the condition in which we now see them, and what- 
ever arts their fathers knew, suited to more genial 
climates, have been, and could not fail to be, utterly 
forgotten. It is a very remarkable fact that this 
process, by which even the most sterile regions of 
the globe have been peopled, is a process which 
appears to be stillin operation. Arctic voyagers have 
long known that there are lands nearer the Pole than 
those which they have hitherto been able to reach, 
and it has been even suspected that there exists there 
a somewhat milder climate and a more open sea. A 
whaling ship, which in 1867 reached a more northern 
point than had hitherto been attained, has brought 
back the curious information that a tribe wandering 
near Cape Chelagskoi had recently driven another 
| tnbe before them across the Frozen Sea to a land 
lying so far north that only its mountain tops could 
be occasionally seen from the Siberian Headlands.t 
This farther land has never yet been trod by civilised 
Man; and if he ever does reach it, he will thus pro- 
bably find it occupied by men who may have for- 
gotten how and whence their fathers came. 

And now let us pass to the other extremity of 
the great Continent of America—to Cape Horn, and 
to the Island off it, which projects its desolate rocks 
into one of the most inhospitable climates in the 
world. The inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego are 
perhaps the most degraded among the races of man- 
kind. How could they be otherwise? “Their 
country,” says Mr. Darwin, “is a broken mass of 
wild rocks, lofty hills, and useless forests; and these 
are viewed through mists and endless storms. The 
habitable land is reduced to the stones of the beach. 














* Very curious Cetails on Eskimo hunting, feasting, 
| and habits generally are given in Captain C. F. Hall’s 
|| most interesting work, “Life with the Esquimaux.” 
} (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1864.) 

| _ t See letter in the Times of December 30, 1867, from 
| Captain Sherard Osborne. 












In search of food they are compelled to wander un- 
ceasingly from spot to spot, and so steep is the coast 
that they can only move about in their wretched 
canoes.’’ They are habitually cannibals, killing and 
eating their old women before they kill their dogs, 
for the sufficient reason, as explained by themselves— 
‘‘ Doggies catch otters, old women no.” Of some of 
these people who came round the Beagle in their canoes, 
the same author says—“ These were the most wretched 
and miserable creatures I anywhere beheld. They 
were quite naked, and even one full-grown woman was 
absolutely so. It was raining heavily, and the fresh 
water, together with the spray, trickled down her 
body. In another harbour not far distant, a woman, 
who was suckling a new-born child, came one day 
alongside the vessel, and remained there out of mere 
curiosity, whilst the sleet fell and thawed on her 
naked bosom and on the skin of her naked baby. 
These poor wretches were stunted in their growth, 
their hideous faces bedaubed with white paint, their 
skins filthy and greasy, their hair entangled, their 
voices discordant, and their gestures violent. View- 
ing such men, one can hardly make oneself believe that 
they are fellow-creatures and inhabitants of the same 
world.” Well might Darwin add, “ Whilst behold- 
ing these savages one asks, Whence have they come ? 
What could have tempted, or what change com- 
pelled, a tribe of men to leave the fine regions of the 
North, to travel down the Cordillera, or backbone 
of America, to invent and build canoes which are not 
used by the tribes of Chili, Peru, and Brazil, and 
then to enter on one of the most inhospitable coun- 
tries within the limits of the globe?’’* There can 
be but one explanation. Quarrels and wars between 
tribe and tribe, induced by the mere increase of 
numbers and the consequent pressure on the means 
of subsistence, have been always, ever since Man 
existed, driving the weaker races farther and farther 
from the older settlements of mankind. And when 
the ultimate points of the habitable world are 
reached, the conditions of existence cause and neces- 
sitate a savage and degraded life. Darwin gives the 
true explanation of their condition when he says, 
“‘ How little can the higher powers of the mind be 
brought into play! What is there for imagination 
to picture, for reason to compare, for judgment to 
decide upon?” The case of the Fuegians is a case in 
which there can be no doubt whatever of the causes 
of their degraded condition. On every side of them, 
and in proportion as we recede from their wretched 
country, the surrounding tribes are less wretched 
and better acquainted with the simpler arts. And itis 
remarkable that in the case of this people we have 
proof of another point of great interest and import- 
ance, viz., this—that even the most degraded savages 
have all the perfect attributes of humanity, which 
can be and are developed, the moment they are 
placed under favourable conditions. Captain Fitzroy 
had in 1830 carried off to England some of these 
people, where they were taught the habits and the 








* Darwin’s “ Naturalist’s Voyage,” ed. 1852, p. 216. 
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arts of civilised life. Of one of these who was taken 
back to his own country in the Beagle, Mr. Darwin 
tells us that his “intellect was good,’ and of another 
that he had a “nice disposition.” We see, there- 
fore, that every fact and circumstance connected 
with the Fuegians agrees with the supposition that 
their “ utter barbarism” was due entirely to the cruel 
conditions of their life, and the wretched country 
into which they had been driven. The Bushmen of 
South Africa are another case in point. It seems to 
be clearly ascertained that they belong to the same 
race as other tribes who are far less degraded, and 
that they are simply the descendants of outcasts | 
driven to the woods and rocks.* So, again, among | 
the great islands of the Pacific, the natives of Van 
Diemen’s Land were the most utterly degraded of all | 
the Polynesian races. 

With these facts staring us in the face, connect- 
ing themselves in an obvious order with causes 
which we know to be all operating in one direction, 
is it not absurd to argue that the condition of these 
outcasts of the human family can be assumed as 
representing the aboriginal condition of Man? Is 
it not certain that whatever advances towards civi- 
lisation which may have been made among their 
progenitors, must necessarily have been lost under 
the conditions to which their children are reduced ? 
Sir J. Lubbock urges, in reply to Whately, that the 
low condition of Australian savages affords no proof 
whatever that they could not raise themselves, be- 
cause the materials of improvement are wanting in 
that country, which affords no -cereals, nor animals 
capable of useful domestication. But Sir J. Lubbock 
does not perceive that the same argument which 
shows how improvement could not possibly be at- 
tained, shows also how degradation could not possibly 
be avoided. If with the few resources of the country 
it was impossible for savages to rise, it follows that 
with those same resources it would be impossible for 
a half-civilised race not to fall. And as in this case 
again, unless we are to suppose a separate Adam 
and Eve for Van Diemen’s Land, its natives must 
originally have come from countries where both 
corn and cattle were to be had, it follows that the 
low condition of these natives is much more likely 
to have been the result of degradation than of pri- 
meval barbarism. There is hardly a single fact 
quoted by Sir J. Lubbock in favour of his own theory, 
which, when viewed in connection with the same in- 
disputable principles, does not tell against that theory 
rather than in its favour. The facts indeed which I 
have hitherto quoted prove only that forgetfulness 
of arts once practised and of knowledge once pos- 
sessed, must inevitably have arisen among tribes 
driven into inhospitable regions. But there are other 
facts also referred to by Sir J. Lubbock himself, 
which show that there are cases in which we 
have proof of this process having actually taken 
place. Thus, in regard to the Eskimo, he quotes 
the case of a tribe in Baffin’s Bay who “could 











* Pritchard’s “ Natural History of Man,” vol. ii 


not be made to understand what was meant by 
war, nor had they any warlike weapons.”* No 
wonder, poor people! They had been driven 
into regions where no stronger race could desire to 
follow them. But that the fathers had once known 
what war and violence meant, there is no more con- 


clusive proof than the dwelling-place of their chil- || 
dren. So again, Sir J. Lubbock quotes the testimony 


of Cook in respect to the Tasmanians, that they had 
no canoes. Yet their ancestors could not have 
reached the island by walking on the sea. Some of 
the tribes did not know how fire could be obtained if 
it were once extinguished.t Again, of the Austra- 
lians, Sir J. Lubbock reminds us that in a cave on 
the north-west coast ‘tolerable figures of sharks, 
porpoises, turtles, lizards, canoes, and some quadru- 


peds,” &c., were found; and yet that the present | 
natives of the country where they were found were | 


utterly incapable of realising the most vivid artistic 
representations, and ascribed the drawings in the 
cave to diabolical agency.t In all these cases we have 
direct evidences of degradation or of forgetfulness, 
even since Man first reached the shores of those dis- 
tant Islands, and we see how it could not fail to be 
so under the known effect of known causes upon the 
condition of our race. 

And now we can better estimate the value to be 


| set on the arguments which have been founded on 
| the rude implements found in the river drifts and 


in the caves of northern Europe. I, for one, accept 
the evidence which Geology affords that these imple- 
ments are of very ancient date. I accept too the evi- 
dence which that science affords, that these imple- 
ments were in all probability the ice hatchets and 
rude knives used by tribes which towards the close 
of the Glacial Age had pushed their way to the far- 
thest limits of the lands which were then habitable. 
And what follows? The inevitable conclusion is, 
that it must be about as safe to argue from those 
implements as to the condition of Man at that 
time in the countries of his Primeval Home, as it 
would be in our own day to argue from the habits 
and arts of the Eskimo as to the state of civilisation 
in London or in Paris. 

For here I must observe that Archeologists are 


using language on this subject which, if not positively | 


erroneous, requires, at least, more rigorous definitions 
and limitations of meaning than they are disposed 


to attend to. They talk of an Old Stone Age 


(Paleolithic), and of a Newer Stone Age (Neolithic), 
and of a Bronze Age, and of an Iron Age. Now, there 
is no proof whatever that such Ages ever existed 
in the world. It may be true, and it probably is 
true, that most nations in the progress of the Arts 
have passed through the stages of using stone for 
implements before they were acquainted with the use 
of metals. Even this, however, may not be true of 
all nations. In Africa there appears to be no traces 
of any time when the natives were not acquainted 
with the use of iron; and I am informed by Sir 





+ Ibid., pp. 354—5. 


* “Prehistoric Times,” p. 410. 
Ibid., p. 348. 
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Samuel Baker that iron ore is so common in Africa, 
and of a kind so easily reducible by heat, that its use 
might well be discovered by the rudest tribes, 
who were in the habit of lighting fires. Then 
again, it is to be remembered that there are some 
countries in the world where stone is as rare and 
difficult to get as metals. The great alluvial plains 
of Mesopotamia are a case in point. Accordingly, we 
know from the remains of the First Chaldxan 
Monarchy that a very high civilisation in the arts of 
|| agriculture and of commerce co-existed with the use 
of stone implements of a very rude character.* This 
fact proves that rude stone implements are not neces- 
sarily any proof whatever of a really barbarous con- 
dition. And even if it were true that the use of stone 
has in all cases preceded the use of metals, it is quite 
certain that the same Age which was an Age of Stone 
in one part of the world was an Age of Metal in 
another. .As regards the Eskimo and the South-Sea 
Islanders we are now, or were very recently, living 
ina Stone Age. And so it has been in all past times 
of which any record remains, The whole argument 
therefore which has been founded on flint implements, 
is an argument liable to these two fundamental 
|| objections, first that flint implements are a very un- 
|| certain index of civilisation, even among the tribes 
who used them ; and secondly that they are no index 
at all of the state of civilisation among other tribes who 
lived at the same time in other portions of the globe. 
The finding of flint implements for example, how- 
ever rude, in England, or in Denmark, or in France, 
affords no evidence whatever of the condition of the 
Industrial Arts in the same age upon the banks of 
the Euphrates or the Nile. 

There is one urgument of Sir J. Lubbock in favour 
of the Savage-theory, which I observe with as much 
astonishment as that which he expresses in reference 
to some of the arguments of Whately. Sir J. Lub- 
bock says that some savages have been found who 
have no religion at all. Such, he argues, was pro- 
bably the condition of Primeval Man, because he 
“feels it difficult to believe that any people which 
once possessed a religion would ever entirely lose it.’’ 
Surely, if there is one fact more certain than another 
in respect to the nature of Man, it is that he is 
capable of losing religious knowledge, of ceasing to 
believe in religious truth, and of falling away from 
religious duty. If by “religion” is meant the ex- 
istence merely of some impressions of powers invi- 
sible and “ supernatural”—even this, we know, can 
not only be lost, but be scornfully disavowed by 
men who are highly civilised. Nor does Sir J. 
|| Lubbock’s comment upon this subject gain by the 
further explanation which he gives. He says that 
'| “Religion appeals so strongly to the hopes and fears 
of men, it takes so deep a hold on most minds, 
| it is so great a consolation in times of sorrow and 
sickness, that I can hardly think any nation would 
ever abandon it altogether.’”’ ‘There are two obvious 





_* Rawlinson’s “ Five Great Monarchies,” vol. i. pp. 119, 





replies to such reasoning : the first is, that many false 
religions do not answer to this description so far as | 
regards their self-recommending and consoling power; | 
the second is, that neither does true religion answer 
this description to those who are corrupt and vicious. 
Belief in a God who is “of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity” is a belief which bad men may not have 
liked to cherish. As regards the first of these two 
replies, Sir J. Lubbock himself bears emphatic tes- 
timony to its force. In his work on “ Prehistoric 
Man,” speaking of the savage, he says,* “'Thus his 
life is one prolonged scene of selfishness and fear; 
even in his religion, if he has any, he creates for 
himself a new source of terror, and peoples the world | 
with invisible enemies.” Yes, and this is mildly | 
stated. The most cruel and savage customs in the 
world are the direct effect of its “religions.” And | 
if men could drop religions when they would, or if 
they could even form the wish to get rid of those 
which sit like a nightmare on their life, there would 
be many more nations without a “religion” than 
there are found to be. But religions can neither be 
put on nor cast off like garments, according to their 
utility, or according to their beauty, or according 
to their power of comforting. Among the causes 
which have determined their form and character 
in different nations we must reckon the moral 
corruption of human nature. I am not speaking 
of this. corruption in a dogmatic and theological 
sense; I speak of it as an unquestionable fact, 
whatever be the history of its origin. Sir J. 
Lubbock’s argument implies that the tribes, if such 
there be, who are not known to have any ideas at 
all in respect to spiritual beings or to another world, 
are in a lower condition than tribes which have a 
“religion,” however cruel and horrible its rites may 
be. According to this theory, even devil-worship 
would be a step in ascent towards “civilisation” 
from the “ utter barbarism” of Primeval Man. But 
this is a theory as contrary to reason as it is con- 
trary to all the evidence we have on the history of 
Man. The farther we go back in that history the 
more clear become the traces of some pure traditions, 
and the rays of some primeval light. Such evidence 
as history and philosophy and criticism afford on 
the course of religious knowledge is not in favour of 
the doctrine of a gradual rise, but, on the contrary, 
of continuous corruption and decline. “If there is one 
thing,’’ says Professor Max Miiller, “which a compa- 
rative study of religions places in the clearest light, 
it is the inevitable decay to which every religion is 

Whenever we can trace back a 
religion to its first beginnings, we find it free from 
many blemishes that affected it in its later stages.”’¢ 
This is a subject too extensive to be pursued here; 
but it could be shown that even among the South- 
Sea Islanders, and other tribes who have been driven 
farthest from the original settlements of Man, there 





* P, 484. ‘ 
+ “Chips from a German Workshop,” vol. i., pref. 
xxiii. 
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were many religious customs of which those who 
practised them did not know the origin or the mean- 
ing, and which clearly indicated their derivation 
from an old and forgotten faith. 

The limited space to which these papers are neces- 


| sarily confined does not enable me to pursue the 


subject farther. My chief object has been to show 
how little really depends on some of the arguments 
which have been put forth by both sides in this con- 
troversy, and to indicate what seems to me to be the 
true bearing of the facts which as yet have been 


|| clearly ascertained. I set little value on the argu- 


ment of Whately, that as regards the mechanical 
arts Man can never have risen “ unaided.”’ The aid | 


which Man had from his Creator may possibly have | 


been nothing more than the aid of a Body and of a 


| Mind, so marvellously endowed, that Thought was 


an instinct, and Contrivance was at once a necessity 


and a delight. But I set still less value on the argu- 
ments of Sir J. Lubbock, that Primeval Man must | 


| have been born in a state of “utter barbarism,” 


because this is the actual condition of the outcasts of | | 
our race, or because industrial knowledge has ad- 
vanced from small beginnings, or because there are | 
traces of rude customs among many nations now 
highly civilised. None of these arguments afford |! 
any proof whatever, or even any reasonable pre- | 
sumption in favour of the conclusion which they are 
employed to support: first, because along with a com- 
plete ignorance of the Arts it is quite possible that 
there may have been a higher knowledge of God, and 
a closer communion with Him; secondly, because 
| many cases of existing barbarism can be distinctly 
| traced to adverse external circumstances, and because | 
| it is at least possible that all real barbarism has had 
its origin in like conditions; thirdly, because the || 





| known character of Man and the indisputable facts of 

| history prove that he has within him at all times the || 

elements of corruption—that even in his most civilised | 

| condition, he is capable of degradation, that his Know- | 

| | ledge may decay, and that his Religion may ae 
lost. 





“ BROKEN OFF.” 


Tue sun flares out in the ruddy east, 

The ships stand rigid, like ghostly trees: 
The roar and rattle of work have ceased, 

The bathers’ laugh comes up on the breeze, 
And in the flash of the sunset gold 
I count the chests I have bought and sold. 


I am not old; yet my hair turns white, 





My face is growing too wise and keen : 
I hunt for mongy with all my might— 

But God best knows what I might have been 
If one, now wearing a poet’s bays, 
Had kept thé troth of her girlish days! 


I praised her songs when none else would hee '. 
Yet not for her songs I loved her so :— 
O God! has a woman’s heart no need 
For quiet shelter from Fame’s dread glow ? 
Surely her genius had lost no light 
If she had kept to her early plight! 


I gave my best, and she threw it down: 
I never can be my best again ; 
But I just live on in the noisy town, 
—One grows accustomed to any pain— 
And in the flush of the evening gold, 
1 count the chests I have bought and sold. 


Oh, surely a soul to whom God gives 
A sight of the angels’ singing-book, 
Should grow so pure in the life it lives 
As not to blush at an angel’s look. 
But still she blushes when I go by, 
And yet no angel at all am L! 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

(i ian. ow IT was in sunshiny 
| summer weather— 
like those days in 
the Isle of Wight, 
when she was first 
married, that Ed- 
#na’s little baby 
came to her. The 
same evening there 
came to the tall 
elm tree in their 
little bit of garden, 
a blackbird—who, 
like Southey’s 
thrush, took up his 
abode there, and 
sung—morning, 
noon and night— 
Wj) his rich, loud, con- 
WY tented song to the 
mother, as she lay, 

a “happy prison- 
er,” with her first-born by her side. In after days, 
Edna never heard a blackbird’s note without remem- 
bering that time, and its ecstasy of restful joy. 

What need to write about it? a joy common as 
daylight—yet ever fresh: to the queen who gives an 
heir to millions, or the poor toiler in field or mill 
who brings only a new claimant for the inhe- 
ritance of labour and poverty. But upon neither 
does the unknown future look with angry eye—the 
present is all in all. So it was with Edna. Her 
eldest son was born amidst considerable straitness of 
means, and many anxieties; his mother made him 
no eostly baby clothes, nor welcomed him in a grand 
nursery, with every device of fantastic love: she 
only took him in her arms and rejoiced over him—as 
the Hebrew women rejoiced of old—her man-child, 
her gift from the Lord. 

And William Stedman—the young man thrown 
ignorantly and unthinkingly, as most young men 
are, into the mystery and responsibility of father- 
hood—how did he feel ? 1 

Whatever he felt, he said little: he was not in the 
habit of saying much—except to his wife. Nor, at 
first, did he take very much notice of the small crea- 
ture, in whom his own face was so funnily repro- 
duced. But he never forgot something repeated to 
him by his sister-in-law during a certain fearful half 
hour when his wife lay, half conscious, her life hang- 
ing on a thread—“ Tell William to be a real father 
to my poor baby.” 

Many a time, when nobody saw him, Dr. Stedman 
pute ~~ in and look at his boy, a grave tender 
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look, as if he were pondering on the future—his son’s 
and his own—with infinite humility, yet without 
dread. More sadly wise than Edna in worldly things, 
and not having—no man has—that natural instinct 
for children which makes them a pure joy, and, 
at first, nothing else: yet it was clear that he too 
was striving to take up the conjoint burden of parent- 
hood—accepting both its pleasantness and its pain: 
and so was likely to become worthy—oh, how few 
men are !—of being a father. 

Letty did not understand her sister’s felicity at all. 
She thought the baby would be a great trouble and 
| a great expense, when they had cares enough already. 
| She wondered how people could be so foolish as to 
| marry unless they had everything nice and comfort- 

able about them—as was far from the case here, es- 
| pecially of late, when double work had fallen upon 
| poor Letty’s elegant shoulders. She had more than 
| once declared that if ever a baby was born she would 

look out for a situation, and relieve her brother-in- 

law from the burden of her maintenance, and her- 
| self from the alarming duties of a maiden aunt. But 

Letty always talked of things much oftener than she 
| did them; and besides—— But it is useless at- 
| tempting to analyse her motives; probably for the 
simple reason that she had no motives at all. As 
she said one day to Julius, who all this winter and 
spring had kept coming and going, sometimes ab- 
senting himself for weeks, then again appearing every 
evening at his brother’s house, to sit with Edna and 





tion—“ What did it matter where she went or what 
she did? nobody cared about her—she was a solitary 
creature, and therefore quite free.” 

The evening she gave utterance to this pathetic 
sentiment, Aunt Letty was a very lovely object to 
behold. She had taken the baby, for though not 
enthusiastic over it, she was a woman still, and liked 
to nurse it and “cuddle” it sometimes. As it lay 
asleep on her shoulder, with one of its tiny hands 
clutching her finger, and her other hand supporting 
it, she looked not unlike one of Raffaelle’s Madonnas. 

“Stop a minute—just as you are ; I want to sketch 
you,” said Julius, rousing himself from a long gaze— 
not at the baby, for whom, though it was his name- 
sake, Uncle Julius had testified no exuberant admi- 
ration. But still, it being safely asleep, he con- 
tinued sitting with Letty in the drawing-room, as he 
had got into a habit of doing of evenings, sinee 
Edna’s disappearance up-stairs. a 

“Dear me, Julius, I should think you were quite 
tired of taking my likeness; but Edna will be in 
raptures if you draw the baby.” 

Julius curled his satirical lip—more satirical and 
less sweet than it once was, and then said with a 





Letty, though he paid the latter no particular atten- | 
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certain compunction, “ Oh, very well; I'd do much 
to please Edna, the dearest little woman that ever 
was born. How she puts up with a fellow like me 
is more than I can tell. I think, that night I walked 
our street with Will, and we did not know but that 
she might slip away from us before the morning, I 
would almost have given my life for poor Edna’s.” 

The voice was so full of feeling, that Aunt Letty 
opened her eyes wide to stare at Uncle Julius—only 
to stare; the penetrating, yet loving gleam of sym- 
pathy was not in those large beautiful orbs of hers. 

“Not that my life would have been much of a 
gift,” added Julius. 
or toanybody. Once, perhaps, and under different 
circumstances, it might have been.” 

Letty dropped her eyes.: It was the first time her 
rejected lover had made any reference to those “ cir- 
cumstances,’ though she had sometimes tried, a little 
coquettishly, to find out whether he remembered 
them or not. For it was provoking, to say the least 
of it, that he should so quickly have overcome a pas- 
sion which he had vowed would be eternal—that he 
could see her—Letty—in all her fascinations, weekly, 
daily, if he so wished, and yet be as apparently in- 
different to her as he was to the many other young 
ladies of his acquaintance, whom he was always talk- 
ing about and criticising, as probably he criticised 
her to them in return. The idea rather vexed Letty. 

She, and even his own brother, knew little of 
Julius’s life beyond what they saw when he made 
his erratic appearances and disappearances. Now, as 
of old, all his brother’s friends were his, but only a 
small proportion of his friends were also his brother’s. 
Julius cultivated a class of intimacies which William 
had never cared much for, and now cared less—the 
floating spin-drift of literary, artistic, and semi- 
theatrical society—clever men, and not bad men, at 
least, nobody much knew whether they were bad or 
good, and certainly nobody much cared, brains being 
of far greater use, and at a far higher premium than 
morals. With this set, lounging about during the day, 
and meeting of nights at various well-known sym- 
posia of men,—only men, and not their wives, even if 
they had any,—Julius spent much of his time. But 
he never brought these friends to his brother’s house, 
or, indeed, said much about them, except that they 
were “such jolly elever fellows—so excessively 
amusing.” 

Amusement was, however, not his whole pursuit. 
He sometimes took vehement fits of work, which 
lasted a day or two, perhaps a week or two; then he 
would throw up his picture, in whatever stage it was, 
and. devote himself to every form of ingenious idling. 
In short he was slowly drifting into that desultory, 
useless existence, grasping at everything and taking 
a firm hold of nothing, which, without any actual 
vice, is the very opposite of that calm, pure life— 
laborious and full of labour’s reward—which is the 
making of a real man. 

And its effects were already beginning to be pain- 
fully apparent. Sallow cheeks, restless eyes, hand 
shaking and nervous; brightening up towards 


“ It is of little value now to me | 
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night, but of mornings, as he confessed, utterly 
good for nothing except to lounge and smoke, or lie 
and sleep in thankful torpor—all these signs fore- 
boded fatally for poor Julius. His brother began to 
doctor him for “‘ dyspepsia ;” but Edna, less learned, 
yet clearer-eyed, detected a something more—a sick- 
ness of the soul, far sadder, and more difficult of cure. 

He who had no one to think of but himself, who 
earned a tolerable livelihood which he spent wholly 
upon himself, was beginning to look older and more 
anxious than his brother with all his burdens. 

Now, while Letty and Julius were talking lightly 
down-stairs, in Edna’s room overhead was a grave 
silence. William, coming in to spend a quiet hour 
beside his wife’s sofa, had fallen dead asleep through 
sheer weariness. And Edna was watching him as Letty 
watched his brother, but with, oh! what a different 
sort of gaze! The difference which always had been, 
and would be to the last; eyes that said honestly, 
“T love you;” and the coquettish, down-dropped 
glance that inquired selfishly, “ I wonder how much 
you love me ?”’ 

Women are often attracted by their opposites in 
men, and perhaps some woman, bright and wise, with 
large patience, and courage enough to sustain both 
herself and him, might have loved deeply and under- 
stood thoroughly this Julius Stedman. But Letty— 
beautiful Letty—was not that sort of woman. 
Therefore, while he made his last remark about his 
life being of no value to anybody, she only sat and 
looked at him. 

“Yes, mine is a wasted life, Letty. I shall end 
like that stranded ship on the Isle of Wight shore; 
you remember it ?” 

“‘ Nonsense,” said Letty, blushing a little. 
if it is so, it will be your own fault. 
always so miserably poor.” 

“Some of us do pretty well though, if we run after 
titled patrons and high society. Or if we happen to be 
especially fascinating, we marry rich wives, and——” 

“ Perhaps that is what youare thinking of doing,” 
interrupted Letty, with some acrimony. “ Indeed it 
struck me there was more than met the eye in a hint 
Mrs. Marchmont gave me to-day, as I daresay Mr. 
Marchmont has given to you.” 

“What?” asked Julius, eagerly. 

“That, if you liked to change your career, he 
thought so well of you, and of your extreme clever- 
ness for everything—business included—that he 
would take you into their house at once; first as a 
clerk, and then as a partner.” 

““¢ Marchmontand Stedman, indigo-planters!’ How 
grand it would sound! What an enviable position !” 
said Julius, satirically ; though not confessing whe- 
ther or not the news had come upon him for the first 
time. 

“Very enviable indeed,’ said Letty, gravely; 
‘and especially with Miss Lily Marchmont to share 
it.” 

Julius winced, but turned it eff with a laugh. 

“ Lily Marchmont—poor Lily! A nice creature! 
if she were only a little taller, and not quite so fat.” 
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“She is getting as thin as a shadow now, at any 
rate,’ said Letty, in much annoyance. “ But it is 
no use speaking to you, or trying to get anything 
out of you, Julius. Indeed, you’re not worth thinking | 
about.” 

“J was not aware you ever did me the honour to 
think about me at all.” 

“Oh yes,” returned Letty, with an air of sweet 
simplicity. “Who could help it when you are | 
| always here, and everybody is so fond of you, and | 
| makes such a fuss over you? Edna told me that if 
| anything had happened to her, you were to come 
| back and live here again. I was to tell you that she | 
| depended upon you to take care of and comfort | 
| William.” 

“Poor Edna—dear Edna—to fancy I could com- 
| fort anybody! 
| abruptly. 





But this is ridiculous!” added he, | 
‘Here are Edna and Will both as jolly | 
| as possible, and that young rascal besides, to carry 
| down the ugly name of Stedman to remotest ages. | 
| Everybody is all right—except me—and as to what | 
| becomes of me, who cares? Not a soul in this mortal 
| world. But I beg your pardon, and I am wasting 
i your time. Just move yourright hand, Letty, please. 
|| No, fingers closer together. May I place them ?”’ 

“Yes, only don’t wake the baby.” 

“That would be a catastrophe.” 
|| Julius knelt down, and with hgt cheeks and hands 
|| that trembled visibly, tried to arrange his group to 
| his satisfaction. Letty bade him “take care,” and | 
| leaned her other hand on his shoulder, carelessly | 
| enough ; she thought nothing of it. Besides, was he 
| not, as she sometimes called him, her “ half-brother- 
| in-law ?” 

At her touch the young man looked up—a look no 

woman can mistake: it is madness, or deliberate 

| badness, if she does mistake it; and then, turning, 
| pressed his lips on her arm—not tenderly, not reve- 
rently, but with a passionate fierceness that was less 
a kiss than a wound. 

So the barrier was broken down between them, 
and Letty knew—as any girl of common perception 
must have known—that the indifference was alla 
sham, that her discarded lover was just as despe- 
rately in love with her as ever. 

Was she glad or sorry? She really could not tell ; 
but she was considerably agitated. She started up, 
regardless of the baby, and shook down angrily her 
lace sleeve. 

“Julius, you ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“T am not. You used to let me kiss you once. 
Give me the right to do it again.” 

And he came nearer, and was on the point of 
carrying out what he threatened, when some instinct 
of gentlemanhood made him pause. But he grasped 
both her hands, and looked in her face, half mad with 
| the passion that was consuming him. No sentimental 
|| philandering—no child’s play, or silly flirtation—bat 
|| a violent passion, the first he ever had, and—would | 
| it be the last ? 
|| Some women might have hated him for it, and the 
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| cover herself. 


| Kenderdine. 





manner he showed it—strong, proud, reticent women, | 


whose love must be given as a free gift, or else is 
wholly unattainable—but Letty did not hate him. 
Indeed she rather liked being taken by storm in this 
way. 

“Let me go,” she cricd. “See, you are waking 
the baby.”” Which remorseless infant now set up a \| 
howl loud enough to fright away all the lovers in || 
Christendom. 

Julius stopped his ears. “Take it away—horrid || 
little thing! But Letty,” and he seized her hands | 
again, “you must come back to me at once, for I 
want to speak to you. I shall wait here till you 
come back if it is till midnight, or next morning. 
So you had better come. Promise you will.” 

She promised, though with a very dim intention | 
of keeping her word. 
that moment, was to get rid of him—any how, in | 
any way; for she felt rather afraid of him. ‘He || 
looked,” she afterwards confessed to Edna, “as if he || 
could have kissed me, or killed me, it was all one, 
and didn’t much matter which.” 

It was true. Men—no worse men than Julius— || 
have sometimes killed the women they were in love || 
with, on scarcely more provocation. 

But when, having resigned her charge to nurse, || 
Letty ran up into her own room, she began to re- 
There was a pleasurable excitement 
in being once more made love to, when she had half || 


| feared such a thing would never happen again; that 


she should have to sink into a drudge and a maiden 
aunt, obliged to help in other people’s work, and 


| contemplate from a distunce other people’s joys—a | 


picture not too attractive in the eyes of Miss Letiy | 
Now, at least, she could be married if 
she chose—it was entirely her own fault if she were 
not. After her dull life in her brother-in-law’s 
house, perhaps unconsciously, the spirit of the old 
song ran in her head— 
“Come deaf, or come blind, or come cripple, 
O come, ony ane 0’ ye a’! 
Better be married to something, 

Than no to be married ava.” 

And Julius Stedman was not a despisable “ some- 
thing.” He had youth, good looks, good manners, 
good brains. Everybody admired him—so did Letty 
too, in her way. And then he was so frantically in 
love with her. 

“ Poor fellow !”’ she thought, as she stood arrang- 
ing her hair at the glass, which gave back by no 
means a disagreeable reflection. ‘‘ Poor fellow! I’m 
sure I could have liked him very much, if he had | 
but had a little more money.” 

She was here summoned for some inevitable house 
business, which she got through absently —there was 
little pleasure in keeping other people’s houses. It || 
she had one of her own now—really pretty and com- 
fortable—it would be quite different. And she caught | 
herself reckoning, with arithmetical precision, how | 
much it would be possible for Julius Stedman to earn || 
per annum, supposing he painted a picture regularly {| 
every three months, as of course he might easily do, 
and sold it, which was a little more difficult. 
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So serious a calculation made Letty look a little 
zrave—at any rate quiet—when she entered her 
sister’s room, and stood watching the group there. 
William, shaken from his sleepiness by the energetic 
howling of his little son, had resigned himself to cir- 
cumstances, and now sat, looking very tired indeed, 
but exceedingly amused and contented, watching 
that young hero take his supper. While the mother 
—the pale, bright-eyed, smiling mother—but God 
only knows what is in the hearts of mothers. It was 
but a poor room, plainly furnished too, but in its 
narrow compass it rounded the whole circle of this 
world’s best joys. 

“ Come here, Letty,” said William, kindly; “ just 
look at that young gentleman. Isn’t he enjoying 
himself? He will be taking a walk in the park, and 
giving his arm to his Aunt Letty, in no time.” 

Letty laughed. Perhaps she was a little touched 
by the happiness before her; perhaps there came 
also a little of the sad feeling which must come to the 
best and most unselfish of unmarried women at times, 
to see the rest of the world running its busy race, 
enjoying daily its natural joys, and she shut out. 
She, Letty Kenderdine, handsome and admired as 
she was, or had been, was now first object to no one 
—except that poor fellow down-stairs. 

“Letty looks as grave as a judge,” said Edna, 
turning a moment from her sucking child—her little 
blossom of Paradise, to the common world. “Is 
anything the matter?” 

“ Oh, no!” answered Letty, with a novel reticence, 
and blushing extremely. “ Only—— When is 
William coming down to supper? ” 

“‘T don’t know,” said William, stretching himself 
out in lazy ccntent, and regarding tenderly his wife 
and son. “Tell Julius—— LBy-the-by, is he here 
still ?” 

“1 think so.” 

“Tell him, I wish he would get his supper without 
minding me. If he had been up nearly every night for 
a week, and had a wife and baby on his mind besides, 
Tam sure he would excuse me. You'll take care of 
him, won’t you, Letty? See that he is comfortable, 
and be kind to him. He has been so very kind and 
good lately—poor Julius!” 

Letty felt that fate was against her. 


To explain 
to William—then and there—William, whom she 
was always a little afraid of—the reason why she 
could not go down and entertain his brother was 


simply impossible. At least she said to herself that 
it was. Besides, would it not be better in every way, 
would save trouble and prevent future misunder- 
standings, that she should just hear what Julius had 
to say, give him his answer, and put a stop to this 
nonsense at once? For it must be put a stop to—of 
course it must. And then she would again go out as 
a governess, and who knew what might happen? 
Some wealthy, sedate, respectable widower—about 
whose circumstances and position there could not be 
the least doubt—who would not expect too much, 
and would make her very happy and comfortable. 


And then she thought of Julius—how handsome he | 





was, and how wildly in love with her, and Letty 
sighed. 

She took as long a time as possible to order supper, 
and again went up into her room while it was being 
laid, to give to her dress a few last touches, so as to 
make herself look as well as possible. 

Yet it would be unfair to human nature to declare 
that Letty was quite composed, quite cold-blooded. 
As she looked in the glass at the fair face which was 
already beginning to fade, she thought of Edna, who 
never was pretty, who had not cared whether she 
was pretty or not, to whom growing old had no 
terrors ; for was she not wife and mother, loved with 
a love that was at once strong and tender, protecting 
and adoring? Letty’s heart beat a pulse or two 
faster. Yes, such a love would be “nice” to have. 
Neither solemn nor satisfying, delicious nor desperate, 
merely “nice.” But of course it could not be. A 
year’s experience of what marriage is—upon a 
limited income—had given Letty a deeper “dread 
than ever of poverty. 

“ Qh, dear me!” thought she, “why are some | 
people so very fortunate and others so very unfortu- 
nate, and all for no fault of their own?’ And then 
she gave the final brush to her shining hair, and 
went down to “ that poor fellow.” 

He was a poor fellow. He was mad—literally | 
mad—with a passion against which he had struggled 
as much as was in his nature to struggle, but in 
vain. This insanity—shall we anatomize it? I 
think not. God knows what an awful thing it is; 
and some women know it too, and have witnessed it, 
as Letty did now. But seldom the best or highest 
kind of women ; for the lover is very much what the 
loved one makes him to be; and no passion, however 
hopeless, which has not been needlessly tortured by 
its object, stung with coldness one day and lulled by | 
tenderness the next, is ever likely to degrade itself 
by grovelling in the dust—as, his first burst of im- 
petuous tyranny over, Julius grovelled this night. 

“Oh, have pity on me, Letty !”’ he cried, throwing 
himself before her, kissing her hands, her feet, the 
very hem of her gown. “I have tried all these 
months to forget you—to live without you—and I 
cannot do it. If you will not marry me I shall go to | 
utter ruin. For I can understand now how men 
drink themselves to death, or take to gambling, or | 
buy a pistol and——” 

“Oh, stop!” exclaimed Letty, shuddering; | 
“please do not talk about such dreadful things. 
You are very cruel to frighten me so.” 

And she began to sob—real honest sobs and tears. 
They drove Julius quite beside himself for the time 
being. 

“J frighten you? Then you do care for me? I'll 
make you care for me!” 

He sprang from his knees and clutched her—a 
clutch rather than a clasp—tight in his embrace, and 
kissed her innumerable times. 

“ Julius, for shame!” was all ste said, still sobbing 
angrily like a child. 

He released her at once. 
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“You are right. I am ashamed of myself. I 
have acted more like a brute than a gentleman. 
Shall I go away, and never enter your presence 
more P” 

«JI don’t quite see the necessity of that,” said 
Letty, half smiling. 

And then the poor frantic fellow snatched her to 
his arms once more, and vowed that if she would 
only say to him one loving word, neither heaven nor 


hell should prevent his marrying her. 


* But,” said Letty, when she had suffered him to 


calm down a little, and had taken a brief opportunity 


to arrange her hair, and seat herself in her proper 
place at table, in case anybody should come in, 
“ what in the wide world are we to marry upon?” 

“Never mind—I'll see to that. I shall be as 
strong as a lion, as bold as Hercules, as patient and 
hard-working as—well, as my brother Will himself, 
if you will only love me, Letty—only love me! Oh, 
say it !—say it over and over again !’’ and his dry and 
thirsting eyes seemed ready to drink in, like water 
in the desert, every look of this beautiful, beloved 
woman. “Tell me, my sweetest, that you really 
love me ?” 

Letty hardly knew what had come over her. As 
she afterwards confessed to Edna, it was the greatest 
piece of folly she ever committed in her life—she 
could scarcely tell even if it were speaking the truth 
or not—but what could she do? She was obliged 
to say something just to quiet him. So she looked 
in her lover’s face, and answered smilingly, ‘ Yes.’’ 

It is not the first time that a man’s undoing has 
been the woman’s doing. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Dr. Srepman did not get the quict eveniigg he 
had promised himself—a comfort in his bisy life 
only too rare. He might easily have endorsed, out 
of his own experience, the brief question and answer 
recorded of two companions—“ My dear friend, when 
shall you take a little rest?” ‘In my grave 
But if any such thought came across him, this brave 
Christian man would have smothered down the weak 
complaining, knowing that life is meant for labour, 
and the grave is our only place of righteous rest,— 
or, perhaps, not even there. 

Still, for the time being, the hard-worked doctor 
felt excessively tired—too tired to talk much. He 
laid his head on his wife's shoulder, and watched the 
baby, who was fast asleep across her lap, until his 
face gradually softened, so that it was difficult to say 
whether child or father looked most peaceful and 
content. Very like they were too—with that strange 
inherited likeness which is seen strongest immediately 
after birth—often then vanishing, to reappear years 
after in the coffin; but it made the young mother’s 
heart leap when she looked at her child. 

“T am so glad he is like you, dear,” she said. “I 
hope he will grow up your very image. I could not 
wish him a better blessing.” 

“T could—ay, and I'll help him to get it as soon 
as ever he can.” 


1? 


“ What is that?” 

“ A wife!—and just such a wife as his mother!” 
“Oh, Will!—oh, papa, I mean—for you must 
learn to be called that now,” said Edna, with her 
own merry laugh, though all the while in each eye 
was a bright, glittering tear. And then she held up 
her face to be kissed, and the two overfull hearts met 
‘silently together over the little creature that owed 
its being to their love—whose future was to them 
utterly, awfully unknown—except so far as it lay, 
humanly speaking, in their hands and in their love 
—to guide or misguide—to ruin or to save. 

“And now I must go down and bid good-night 
to Julius—Uncle Julius. I wonder whether his 
nephew and namesake will at all take after him.” 

Edna shrank involuntarily, and then said, with 
the infinite yearning pity that happy people feel 
towards those who have missed happiness— 

“Yes, you should go down to him for a little— 
poor Julius !—and bring me up my work-basket out 
of the little room behind the dining-room, for I 
have his gloves there, which I promised to mend 
three weeks ago. Oh, what an age seems to have 
gone by since then!” 

“ Yes, thank God!” muttered Will, as he went 
away quietly—all the house seemed in dread of that 
great enormity, waking the baby—and hunted for 
several minutes in the little room—his wife’s special 
room, with all her household relics scattered about, 
Letty’s regency not being remarkable for neatness. 
But the right mistress would soon be back again to 
resume her place, and put everything in order. And 
oh, to think what might have been!—of the house- 
holds, of which he happened to have known several 
lately—where the mistress had vanished thus, and 
never come back again—alas, never more! 

The young husband shuddered, and then, with a 
thrill of thankful joy, put the sickening thought 
away from him, and went back into his ordinary life 
and ordinary cares, of which not the lightest was his 
brother Julius. 

In early youth, people find it hard enough to bear 
their own burdens; later on, they learn to be 
thankful when these are only their own; for each 
day brings with it, in a manner that none but the 
wholly selfish can escape from, only too heavy a 
share of the burdens of other people. As Will ful- 
filled his wife’s small mission, he pondered with an 
anxiety, sometimes dormant, but never quite subdued, 
over his brother Julius. 

The dining-room was so silent, that at first he 
thought Julius was gone, and so came suddenly in there 
—to see, what made him for the moment instinc- 
tively draw back, feeling himself exceedingly de trop. 

The supper-table, laid an hour before, remained 
just as it was; while, sitting on a sofa together, very 
close together, with his hands clasping both hers, 
and his eyes fixed on her face—the intense passionate 
gaze which told but one possible tale—were Letty 
and Julius. 

Both started up, and sprang apart; but Letty re- 
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careless voice, though her cheeks were hot and her 
manner slightly nervous— 

“Come in, William. We have been waiting for 
you.” 

William stood, quite confounded, doubting the 
evidence of eyes and ears. Then he said, rather 


| sharply—“ You need not have waited, tor I told you 
and paused for some explana- 


I was not coming :” 
tion. 

But none came. Letty, with great composure— 
she was used to these sort of things—took her seat at 
the table, and officiating there, managed not only to 
eat a good supper, but to keep up an easy conversa- 
tion. True, she had it all to herself. “Will was too 
honest to say more than half-a-dozen commonplace 
words, and shrink into silence; and Julius, after 
meeting a warning glance from Letty, did the same 

But the young lover was like alover, painfully 
| nervous, trembling with smothered excitement. He 
| could not look his brother in the eyes; yet William 


|| was struck by the mixture of sadness and rapture 


| that came and went in lights and shadows over his 


| has hunted down a butterfly and caught it under his 

cap, yet scarcely dares to believe it is safe there, or 

|| to look for it, lest he should find it flown away after 
| all. 

Supper over, Letty, with a brief good-night to 
Julius, coquettish rather, but careless and indifferent 
as any other good-night, vanished up-stairs, and the 
Julius took up his 
hat to go. 

“Ju!” said Will, laying his hand on his shoulder 
and looking him hard in the face, “have you got 
nothing to say to me ?” 

“No, nothing!” The words came out hurriedly, 
and then he repeated them in an altogether changed 
and suppressed tone—the sudden and causeless de- 
pression which was one of his characteristics. ‘ No, 
nothing !” 

Will, of course, said no more. 

But when he had shut the hall-door upon his 


brother, he went up to his wife with a countenance | 


on which it was hard to say whether anger or grief 
predominated. 

“Oh, husband, what is the matter ?—what has 
| vexed*you ?” 
| “Wexed is hardly the word; but I am sorely 
| grieved and perplexed. Where is Letty?” 

“Gone up-stairs. She looked in here a minute 
and went away.” 

* Did she say nothing—tell you nothing ?” 

“No.” 

And then, seeing how pale his wife grew, he told 
her ina few words all he had seen. 

“Tf I had not seen it, I could not have believed. 
I don’t know how you women feel in such matters—- 
that is, ordinary women: not my wife—I know her 
mind!—but if Letty is not engaged to Julius, i 
might say a few sharp words concerning her. cven 
though she is your sister.” 


His was not the calm of assured | 
happiness, but the fitful desperate joy of a child who | 


Edna was silent. The strong tie of blood, which, 
in tender and faithful hearts, will bear such long 
straining, kept her silent, but she looked exceedingly 
sad. 

“The girl cannot know what she is doing,” said 
Dr. Stedman, rising and pacing the room in exceed- 
ing annoyance. “ It is like the fable of the boys and 
the frogs—sport to her and death to him. For he is 
just as mad after her as ever. I saw it in his eyes. || 
And she will never marry him; she would marry 
nobody that was not well off; I heard her-say so 
only yesterday.” 

* Are you sure of that ?” 

** Quite sure; and I entirely agree with her. It 
would be madness in any poor man to think of || 
marrying fer. She wants, not an honest man to || 
love, which some people I could name were silly || 
enough to care for and think worth having, but an 
establishment and a few thousands a year.” 

Edna would not answer. She knew it was true. 

“ Not that I blame her; and I hope she'll get her 
wish,” said Will, waxing hotter every moment. |! 
“But in the meantime she shall not make a fool of 
my brother Julius. And it’s not merely making a 
fool of him, she is making him despise her, and || 
through her, all women. Edna, when once a man 
gets that into his head—that you are not better than 
we are; that there is nothing worshipful about you; || 
nothing for a poor fellow to look up to and hold fast || 
by in this wicked, contemptible world—it’s all over || 
with him. If he does not respect women, he respects || 
nothing. He goes down, down, to the bottomless || 
pit. Oh, I wish I had been wiser, and had never 
taken her into my house, or never let my brother set || 
foot within it. For I know what he is, and what she 
is. She will be the ruin of him!” 

William spoke with a passion that even his wife || 
could hardly understand; and yet she felt he had 
right on his side. 

“ But,” she pleaded, “perhaps we entirely mis- || 
take. She may have accepted him.” 

“ Then why not say so? Why should he not say 
so? I gave him the chance. Of course, a man holds 
his tongue till he is really engaged. Ju and I have 
never once named Letty’s name between us. But 
depend upon it there’s something wrong, something 
bad, or weak, or cowardly, when a man dare not tell 
his own brother that he is going to be married. 
And as for her,—Edna, I am sorry,'sorry to my heart, 
to think ill of your sister, but I cannot help it.” 

“No, you cannot; I see that. Still she is my 
sister; and, as you said, she does not know what she 
is doing.” 

Will stopped in his angry walk, and contemplated 
the little figure sitting on the sofa corner, in white 
dressing-gown and cap, so matronly, calm, and 
sweet. 

“You are right, my darling; she does not know. 
Women never do. I was not such a very bad 
fellow as a bachelor, not in the worst sense, only 
selfish, rough, worldly, but oh! how I have 
| learned to hate my old self now! How thankful I 
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am that a certain little woman I know came and laid 
her fairy hands on me, and led me right, as only 
women and wives can! Strong, pure, loving hands 
they must be; if they are not, if they lead not the 
right way, but the wrong—Edna, if Julius goes to 
the bad, it will be Letty’s doing.”’ 

“What is Letty’s doing? and why is William in 
such a passion? Have I got into disgrace about the 
dinner again? I’m always getting into disgrace, I 
think. Nobody can please him but you, Edaa.”’ 

Letty stood at the door with a pretty air of inno- 
| cent sulkiness, her candle in her hand, which, while 
| in the dusky twilight it hid from her the faces of 
her brother and sister, vividly displayed her own. 
Such a lovely face; more dazzling than ever in its 
expression of mischievous triumph. A face that, 
whether or not it could soothe or comfort a man, 
had assuredly in it the power to drive him wild. 

“So you have nothing to say to me after all? 
And you both look exceedingly comfortable, and 
don’t want me, I’m sure. Good-night, then, for I’m 
going to bed,” 

“T have something to say to you, sister Letty,” 
replied William’s grave voice. “Stay: for I had 
|| better say it at once.” 

Now in her secret heart Letty had a great respect 

|| for William. He was the only young man of her 

| acquaintance who had come within fair reach of her 
charms and not succumbed to them; who had been 
to her the kindest of friends, but never a lover; 
over whom, well as he liked her and showed it, her 
fascinations had not the slightest influence, She 
knew it, and stood in awe of him accordingly. 

She set down her candle, and answered rather 
meekly than otherwise— 

“Well, if you are going to scold me I had better 
take a chair, for I am rather tired. Your brother 
kept me talking so very long. But, then, you told 
me to make him comfortable. And really Julius is 
so clever—so exceedingly amusing.” 

She spoke flippantly, and yet not unobservantly ; 
| sheseemed wishful either to throw dust in her brother- 
| in-law’s eyes, or to find out how much he really 

knew of the state of things. But her finesse was all 
lost upon William. {He said bluntly and angrily— 

“T wonder, Letty, you dare look me in the face 
and mention my brother’s name.” 

“Dare! Why should I not ?” 

“You know why.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then Letty 

|| said, carelessly — 

|| “Oh, if you mean because he once made me an 

| offer and I refused him, as I have refused a dozen 

| more. I couldn’t help that, you know.” 

| “No, and I never blamed you for it. But it 
ought to have been a plain, decisive ‘No,’ as I 
understood it was, and an end to the matter. 

| Now. “4 

“Well, Dr. Stedman, and now ?” mimicked Letty, 
half mischievously, and yet for some reason or other 
unwilling to betray herself until the very last. 

“It isn’t an easy thing to say to a lady; but I 
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have eyes in my head,” said William, much an- 
noyed, “and from what I saw this evening I can 
only conclude——” 


Letty began to laugh. “Oh, pray don’t conclude 
anything. You are so very particular.” 

William Stedman turned away in anger—in 
something worse than anger—contempt, and was 
quitting the room abruptly, when his wife caught | 
his hand. 

“Oh, stop. Letty, do explain things to him. 
Will, perhaps she meant nothing; or she may not 
quite know her own mind.” 

‘Then she ought to know it; it is mere weakness 
if she does not. And in such cases weakness is 
wickedness. You women dance with lucifer matches 
over powder magazines. I beg your pardon, Miss 
Kenderdine. Your love affairs are no business of 
mine ; nor should I take the liberty even of naming 
them, were it not that Julius happens to be my 
brother. I know him, and you do not. AsI have 
just been saying to my wife, if you do not take care | 
you will be the ruin of him,” 

“Shall 1?” said Letty, a little frightened, and a | 
little touched also, for there is something in an 
honest man’s righteous wrath which carries convic- | 
tion to even the shallowest natures. ‘“ Perhaps I || 
may be. I told him so; but it won't be in the way || 
you imagine, I didn’t mean to tell you—not just | 
yet, for there’s many a slip between the cup and the | 
lip—and I know I am doing a very silly thing, 
which I didn’t mean to do, only somehow he per- 
suaded me; but—— Well, brother Will,” and 
she laughed and cast down her eyes, “instead of 
abusing me, you had better kiss and forgive mc, 
for I’m not goirg to harm Julius. I promised | 
would marry him ; that is, as soon as he can afford 
it.” 

She held out her hands in a pretty beseeching 
way, and her eyes glistened with something no‘ 
unlike tears; in truth, the beautiful Letty had noi 
often looked so womanly and so sweet. 

William was melted, He embraced her warmly, 
and said he was glad to have her as a double sister. 
As for Edna, she sprang to Letty’s neck--almost 
forgetting the baby~-and did—as women always do 
on these occasions; women who, judging others’ 
hearts by their own, believe true love and happy 
marriage to be the utmost blessedness of life 

Then they all three settled down, as people will | 
settle down from the highest tide of emotion to 
corresponding ebb, a little dull perhaps, seeing that, 
after the first warm impulse, each of them had neces- 
sarily some reserve. Besides, they were not very 
romantic—at least, Will and Letty were not. As 
for Edna? Mercifully heaven puts into some natures, 
especially those destined for a not easy life, a certain 
celestial leaven—-a sense of the heroic, lovely, and 
divine—which the world calls romance, but which 
they themselves know to be that which sustains them 
in trial, braces them for bitter duties, comforts them 
when outside comforts are faint and few. Edna was 
a ‘romantic’ woman. You saw it in her eyes, 
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Whether she was the better or the worse for this her 
life showed. * 

“My darling, you look as pleased as if you were 
going to be married yourself.” 

“Do I, Will?” and she took a hand of her 
husband and sister—her two dearest on earth—and 
cast a fond look on a third small creature, still so 
much a piece of herself that she hardly regarded it 
as a separate existence at all. ‘‘ Yes, never was a 
happier woman than I am this night, with you and 
baby, and Letty and Julius all right. Oh, how glad 
Iam! How very glad I am!” and the wife’s and 
mother’s heart danced within her at all the joy that 
was coming to her sister. 

‘¢T know Julius will be a good husband, not so good 


aun 





He sat alone, his head hidden upon his arms, so absorbed, or else half asleep, that he did not even notice the opening door.” 


* Ay, that is the difficulty which your brother and 
I were talking over just when you came in.” 

‘What, already ?” said Edna. 

“Yes, why not? Itwas the most important point 
of the matter; for, as I told him, I have been poor 
all my life, and very uncomfortable I have found it, 
so I am determined when I marry it shall not be to 
poverty. I told Julius he must contrive to make an 
income—a good settled income—within a reasonable 
time, or our engagement must necessarily fall through. 
Though I should be sorry for that, for I do like 
Julius; he is handsomer than anybody I ever knew 
—and so exceedingly amusing.” 





| and Julius. Letusreckon. Since the whole question 





as William—nobody could be that—but very very kind 
and good. And, Letty, you will be his lady and his 
queen. Don’t laugh. We are queens, we women— 
qpeens and handmaids too, and as royal when we 
serve as when we rule. It is only when we step 
down from our throne and turn into nautch-girls 
and harem slaves that we degrade ourselves and our 
husbands too.” 

“You are talking poetry, my love,” said Will, 
with a tender patronising. “And so I must turn the 
tables, and talk a little prose. Sister Letty, may I 
ask, when shall you and Julius be married ?” 

Letty didn’t know. She hoped rather soon, as she 
had a great objection to long engagements. 

“ And what are you going to marry upon?” 


The husband and wife met each other’s eyes with | 
an anxious mournful meaning, and then hopelessly 
turned the matter off with a jest. 

“Edna, my wife, I am afraid you are by no means 
the handsomest person of my acquaintance.” 

“Nor you the most amusing of mine.” 

“Yet, you see, Letty, we contrive to jog on to- 
gether, but shall be delighted to be outdone by you 


apparently resolves itself into pounds, shillings, and | 
pence—how much does he make a-year—not counte- | 
ing——” : 

“Not counting your allowance to him, if you! 
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mean to refer to that. He told me of it to-night, but 
says he will not accept it any more.” 

“ T did mot mean it, but am very glad to hear it,” 
returned William, gravely. “No man ought to 
marry upon another person’s money. But how does 
he intend to manage without it ?” 

“That is the thing; and I wish you would try to 
pereuade him,” cried Letty, anxiously. “There is a 
matter on which I have been persuading him with 
all my might ; in fact, I have told him I don’t think 
I can marry him unless he does it.” 

** Does what ?”’ 

“ Gives up art and takes to business.” 

** Takes to business—which he so dislikes !’ 

“ Gives up art—which he loves so much !” 

“You may say what you like, both of you,”’ Letty 
replied to these exclamations, “ but I know it would 
be the most prudent thing. I have said my say, and 
I mean to stick to it. He has grand ideas, poor 
fellow, about how well he should get on when we 
were married, and he had me for his model—his in- 
spiration—his muse, I think he said, but I told him 
that was all nonsense ; he-had much better have me 
as the mistress of a good house, with everything nice 
and comfortable about me. I should be happier, and 
he too. Now, William, don’t you think so ?” 

‘*My dear sister, I have given up thinking much 
about these matters of you and Julius. I have no 
call to interfere or do anything but offer my best 
wishes.” 

“And your advice—pray give him your advice,” 
cried Letty, with more anxiety and eagerness than 
she had yet shown. ‘ Make him. understand how 
foolish he would be to reject Mr. Marchmont’s offer 
—of entering his house of business, first as a salaricd 
clerk, then becoming a junior partner.” 

“Did Mr. Marchmont really offerthat? I wonder 
Julius never told me.” 

“He only told me to-night, or rather.I told him ; 
I heard it this morning. It was the first thing 
which made me think seriously of marrying him.” 

The excessive candour of Letty’s worldliness often 
disarmed indignation. Dr. Stedman could hardly 
help smiling. 

“Letty, you are the oddest girl I ever knew! 
Whatever else you may be, you are no hypocrite. 
And so you want me to help you in turning my 
brother's life clean upside down. Is he mad enough 
to do it, I wonder, for you or any woman alive ?” 

“JT don’t consider it mad; and I am almost sure 
he will do it for me. He had nearly promised me 
when you came into the room.” 

“Well, that is some consolation. 
kiss I intruded upon—only a bargain.” 

“William, do be serious,” cried Letty, really 
annoyed. ‘ Can’t you see what a good chance it is ? 





It was not a 


Here is old Mr, Marchmont with no son—only 
Lily——” 

“ Perhaps he does it with an eye to Lily, as you 
hinted once she liked our Julius.” 

“ Oh no, that was all a mistake ;”’ and Letty tossed 
her head, 


* At least, Julius won’t marry Lily—she 























is never likely to marry anybody. For all her red 
cheeks, she is dying of consumption, and they know 
it.” 

‘‘ Poor thing—poor father and mother !’’ said Edna, 
stopping in her busy hushing of the baby to listen. 
“But perhaps she really liked Julius, and for her 
sake, even though she is dying, they wish to do him 
good.” 

“That is your romantic version of the affair, but 
the plain sense of it is that Julius has received such 
an offer; if he accepts it I'll marry him, if not I 
won't. So there is an end of the matter. And now 
I'll go to bed.” 

But still she lingered, watching her brother and 
sister. Edna sat leaning against her husband ; and 
he had his arms round both her and the child, his 
rugged, yet tender face looking down protectingly 
upon both. A pretty picture, unconsciously made, 


yet full of meaning, which even Letty saw. Some- | 














thing of nature—sweet, true, human nature—tugged | 


at her heart-strings. 

“Don’t be vexed with me. I know I am not so 
good as you two. I cannot, for my life, see things 
as you do; but I'll try my best, indeed I will. 
Please don’t be angry with me.”’ 

And sliding to her knees, she laid her cheek on 
Edna’s lap—or rather, on the baby—and kissed the 


sleeping hands which lay there curled like tiny rose- | 
leaves. God knows what was in the woman’s mind; | 


perhaps a momentary gleam—all womanly—of that 


. 5 A ° - | 
maternal instinct which in some women is stronger 


even than conjugal love—exists before it,and long sur- | 


vives it; or, possibly, only a sudden thought of how 
far removed she was both from her sister and from 
that innocent babyhood, fresh from heaven, which 
none of us can look at without wonder and awe. But 
there she knelt, and shed on the tiny hand and pretty 
white frock—her own working—more than one tear; 
maybe the purest, honestest tcars that Letty Ken- 
derdine ever shed. 

“Go away, William, please,’ whispered Edna; 
and when the door closed upon him, she took her 


sister in her arms, wished her happiness anew, and, | 
moreover, told her how to earn it and keep it—as | 


women well-beloved always can. The listener, if she 
did not understand much, at least listened with a 
tender, touched expression ; and when the two sisters 
parted for the night, they felt more thoroughly sisters, 
more near together than they had ever done in their 
lives. 

For William, he followed his first natural impulse, 
snatched up his hat, and, late as it was, went off 
straight to his brother’s lodgings. 

It was still dusk, not dark; and through the balmy 
summer night the nightingales were singing shrill 
and clear—as they used to sing twenty years ago 
from the tall trees of Holland Park. But Kensington 
High Street shone all a-glare with gas-light still, for 
it was Saturday night; and filing through it and its 
wretched-looking crowds came a string of grand 
carriages from some entertainment at the Palace. 
Dr. Stedman looked carelessly in at the lovely faces 
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| and flashing diamonds, and thought of the little 
figure in the sofa-corner, and the other one, as yet 
scarcely to him an entity at all, asleep on her lap. 
His heart leaped—the husband’s and father’s heart. 
He had tasted the life of life: he could afford to let 
its empty shows go by. 

With a blithe step Will entered his brother’s 
room—half parlour, half studio—which, though 
a good room in a handsome house, was always 
strewn with what the doctor called artistic rubbish. 
Still Julius’s keen sense of beauty and fitness had 
hitherto kept it in some sort of order. Now it 
had none. Utter neglect, all but squalid untidiness, 
were its sole characteristics; and the owner sat alone, 


not even smoking, though the room was redolent of 
stale tobacco, but lolling on the table, his head hidden | 


upon his arms, so absorbed, or else half asleep, that 
he did not even notice the opening door. 

“ Hollo, old fellow, what’s the matter with you? 
A pretty sight I find you, after turning out at this 
late hour just to wish you joy.” 

“Wish me joy!” Julius sprang to his feet, his 
flushed face gleaming wildly. 
mean?” 

“What do you mean, you deceitful, shut-up, un- 


glad to hear? Of course she told.” 
‘¢ What did she say ?” 


William laughed, though a little vexed at this | 


excessive reticence, till the agony of suspense in 
Julius’s face startled him. 

“Don’t mock me, Will; tell me what she said— 
what she really thinks. For, before Heaven, I de- 
clare to you this minute I have no idea whether she 
will take me or not. I only know that if she does 
not——” He laughed hoarsely, and made a sharp, 
quick sound with his mouth, like the click of a 
pistol. 

“ Don’t be a fool,”’ said Will, angrily ; then clapped 
him on the shoulder. ‘“ You area fool, of course; 
we are all fools in our day about some woman or 
other. But cheer up; you'll get what you want. 
Letty said distinctly to her sister and to me that you 
and she were engaged to be married.” 

Evidently Julius had been strung up to such a 
pitch of excitement and despair, that, with this 
sudden reaction, his self-control entirely left him. 
He threw himself back in his chair, covered his face 
with his hand, and sobbed like a woman, or a child. 
Alas, there was about him, and would be till the day 
of his death, much both of the woman and the child. 

Will walked to the window. If the young man 
had been any one else — But all his life Julius 
had won from him an exceptional tenderness. The 
look of slight contempt faded from his face, leaving 
it only grave and sad; and it was a kind and cheery 
hand he laid on his brother’s shoulder once more. 

‘Come, come, Ju! this is not exactly the way to 
begin life; for you are beginning it quite anew, as 
| every man does when he is engaged to be married. 
| IL give you joy, my lad, and so does Edna!” 

* ‘Thank you both.” 





The brothers shook hands, brotherly and friendly ;. 
and then, without more waste of emotion, Will 


nary to be true. 
| ** Yes, it is quite true. 
all about it.”’ 





And then, with some natural and not discreditable 
hesitation, he confided to his brother one of those \| 
romances in real life which, when we authors hear of || 
and compare with those we invent, we smile to think | 


plunged into the practical side of the affair, asked || 
Julius what were his future plans, and especially | 
what was that offer of Mr. Marchmont’s to which || 
Letty had alluded, and which seemed too extraordi- || 


Sit down, and I'll tell you || 


| that were we to make our fictions half as strange as | 


truth nobody would read us. 


The rich merchant's only child had fallen in love | 


| with the poor artist, frantically, desperately, and held | 
| to him with a persistent passion that, being con- | 
cealed, came in time to sap the very springs of life. || 
In fact, she was dying—merry, rosy-faced Lily |; 
Marchmont—dying literally of a broken heart. How |! 
far Julius was to blame nobody could say: he him- | 


“What do you, self declared that he was not—that he had never | 
made love to her, never intended such a thing. And |! 


| When at last—Lily’s secret being discovered—her || 
brotherly fellow, not to tell me what I should be so | miserable parents betrayed it to him, and made him || 
| this proposal for her sake, he declined it. Whatever | 
| he had done, he did the right thing now. He was | 


too honourable to degrade a woman by marrying her 
for mere pity, when he felt not an atom of love. 


all this was going on, and we knew nothing. 
kept it so close. 
poor fellow!” 
“Never mind me; there’s another I think of much 
more. Poor little thing! 


What you must have suffered, my 


avenged. 
‘Does she know about Letty ?” 
“Yes; I told her—clear and plain. 

only honest thing to do. 


house of business, either in London or Calcutta— 


implored me to accept. 


urged me to agree. 
little Lily.” 
“ And Lily ?” 


her. She wants me to be happy with Letty when 
she is gone. Oh it’s a queer world!” 


girl, whose governess his wife had been, who had now 
was fond of—rich, bright, prosperous Lily March- 


mont—dying. He looked at the haggard face which 
even happiness could not brighten much: he remem- 














| 
| 


' 


| 


God forgive me for all | 
the misery I have caused her!” And could she have: | 
seen Julius then, Lily might have felt herself half | 


It was the | 
But it signifies little now: | 
she is dying; and before she dies, she wants her | 
parents to adopt me as a son—to take me into the | 


“ Lily only thinks of Letty—that is, of me through || 


Will thought so too, as he recalled the merry little || 


and then come to his house, and whom he knew Edna |} 


| 


“You did right,” said Will, with energy. “And || 
You ||! 


only fancy my going out to Calcutta!—first as a | 
clerk, with a rising salary, and then as a partner. |/ 
She settled it all, poor girl, and her father came and || 
But I never thought of it, || 
not for one minute, till they told Letty, and Letty || 
She has no scruples about poor 
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| bered his talk with Letty that night—Letty, who 


and the strange incongruities and inequalities of life 
forced themselves upon his mind. Yet perhaps 
| things were less unequal than they seemed. Perhaps, 
in the awfully uncertain future, there might come a 
time when Lily Marchmont in her grave would be 
more happy than either Letty or Julius. 

However, to forecast thus mournfully was worse 
than useless—wrong. Will rose. 

“T must go now; my wife will wonder where I 
am. Yes, lad, as you say, it is a queer world, but we 
must make the best of it. You'll come over to break- 
fast to-morrow.” 

Julius hesitated. 

“Ofcourse you must. Letty will expect you.” 
| Poor fellow—how his whole countenance glowed ! 
| Yes, that was the one thing certain in all this per- 
| plexity; Julius was deeply, devotedly in love, and 
out of a man in such a condition can be made any- 
thing, good or bad. 

* You're very far gone—quite over head and ears, 
I see,” said Will, smiling. 
told me till now.” 





that I was perfectly mad? She kept me ina state 
poor ghosts that I’ve been trying to paint here. 


six months I have assuredly been in it.’’ 

** You're out of it now though, old fellow, so cheer 
up and forget it. You'll be all right soon. A man is 
not half a man till he is married, and when he is, he 
may face the whole world. That’s my opinion and 
experience. Now I’m off. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Junius accepted Mr. Marchmont’s offer, and 
Letty Kenderdine accepted him. That is, condition- 
ally, promising to marry him as soon as his income 
warranted what she called a “comfortable establish- 
ment.’ The exact sum, or the exact date, she declined 
to give, and she wished the engagement to be kept as 
private as possible. “ Tor,’ said she, “who knows 
what might happen, and then it would be so very 
awkward.” 

So they were betrothed, to use the good old word— 
now almost as obsolete as the thing—and two days 
afterwards Lily Marchmont died; slipping away, 
quietly and happily, to 2 world which long sickness 
had made to her a far nearer world than this. Her 
former governess, Mrs. Stedman, was with her at her 
death-bed, and mourned her affectionately and long. 

Julius also, let him not be too harshly judged. For 
many days after Lily’s death, even amidst his own 
first flush of happiness, he looked pale and sad, and 
while playing the devoted lover sudden glooms would 
come over him, which Letty could not in the least 
understand, and which affronted her extremely. 
Doubtless she was very proud of him and his pros- 
pects, for in her secret heart she had always looked 





considered it almost a misfortune to marry Julius— {| 


“T wonder you never | 
* How could I, whilst I had nothing to tell, except | 
something like Tantalus or Ixion, or some of those | 


I ought to be successful in painting hell :—these | 


thing, not exactly respectable. Besides, how could 
it ever have supplied the house in Phillimore Placc, 
or some place like it, upon which she had set her 
heart, and which she furnished and re-furnished, 
imaginarily,a dozen times a-day ? Likewise, her mini 
was greaty occupied by her future carriage, and 
the difficulty of deciding whether it should be a 
brougham or a britzska, Julius being gloriously in- 
different to both. But all these splendours loomed 
in the distance ; his present income was only £300 
a-year, asum upon which Letty declared it was quite 
impossible to marry. 

So she lived on in her brother-in-law’s house, and 
her lover in his lodgings hard by: meeting every 
day, and enjoying, or they might have enjoyed, to 
their fullest content, the sweet may-time of court- 
ship; when restless hearts gain strength and calm, 
and true hearts grow together, learning many a les- 
son of patience and forbearance, self-distrust and 
self-denial, from which they may benefit all their 
lives to come, if they so choose. 

But these two were rather uncomfortable lovers. 
They did not “shake down together,” as Will in- 
sisted they must be left to do, without any inter- 
ference from the sympathetic Edna. To whom— 
luckless little sister !—they both came in their never- 
ending small “ tiffs ;” forsaking her, of course, when 
| the troubles were over. No doubt Julius was madly 
in love still, which, considering the silly things Letty 
often said and did, and how little of real companion- 
ship there was between them—affianced lovers though 
they were—sometimes roused Edna’s surprise. But 
she comforted herself by the common excuse, that 
tastes differ, and people who seem the most glaringly 
dissimilar to others, often between themselves find a 
similiarity and suitability, which makes them grow 
together, and in the end become perfectly united and 
happy. 

“As truly I hope Letty and Julius will be,” re- 
peated Edna for the twentieth time, concluding a 
| talk on this subject with the only person to whom 
| she ever confided it. ‘Dearest, what a mercy it is 
| that each one thinks his or her choice best, and 
nobody ever wishes for anybody else’s wife or hus- 
band!” 

Will laughed, it was impossible to help it; but as 
he kissed her earnest, innocent eyes—as innocent as 
her baby’s eyes—he thanked heaven for the safe 
assuredness of his own lot, even though at the same 
time he half sighed over the uncertainty of his bro- 
ther’s. 

Dr. Stedman was no poetical optimist, or purblind 
dreamer; just an honest ordinary man, working 
hard among the world of men, with his eyes wide 
open—as a doctor’s must be—to all its misery and sin, 
yet. shrinking from neither: walking straight on, 
through foul ways and clean, with a steady, upright, 
pure heart, as an honest man can do. But being 
thus sadly wise, and seeing only too far into the 
depths of things, made him more than ever anxious 
over his brother Julius. 
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seemed happy. He had gained, as he said, his heart’s 
desire ; and he was young enough to bear a little of 
hope deferred. His changed career he did not actually 
dislike. Either he hada little wearied of unsuccessful 
art, and business, with its settledness and regularity, 
had a soothing and strengthening effect on his excita- 
ble temperament; but he vowed that his “ erratic” 
days were done, dubbed himself a regular “ City man;” 
came home punctually; and daily as the clock struck 
eight, his little, slender, lissom figure might be seen 
hurrying round the street-corner, and his quick im- 
petuous knock was heard through the evening quiet 
of Dr. Stedman’s house. Then he would just put 
in his smiling face, to what was formerly a con- 
sulting-room, then the dining-room, and afterwards 
the domain of Edna and baby; would give a bro- 
therly jest or two, and leap up-stairs, three steps at 
a time, to the drawing-room, where sat, always sweetly 
smiling and prettily dressed, his expectant Letty. 

They were pleasant days, these courtship days ; 
and a pleasant sight were the two lovers—when in 
their good moods—both so handsome, light-hearted, 
and bright. Still dark days did come—they come 
soon enough in all loves, and all lives—and then 
Edna had a hard time of it. Yet still, in her fond 
romance, her earnest faith in the saving power of 
love, she put up with everything, hoping for the 
best, and determined to do so till the end. 

Which end, after six months of love-making, 
seemed as far off as ever, until an unexpected turn of 
affairs brought it to a crisis. 

_ One January night Julius came in, “all in the 
sulks,’’ as Letty called it,—one of those moods to 
which he was so liable,—and to escape which his be- 
trothed always, as now, ensconced herself behind the 
safe shelter of the family circle, and sewed away, 
unconscious, or pretending unconsciousness, of the 
sad, passionate, beseeching looks which followed her 
every movement. She had grown used to his devo- 
tion, it was nothing new now; and the silly woman 
threw away as dross that which some other woman 
—poor Lily Marchmont, for instance—might have 
gathered up and stored as the wealth of two lives. 

But Letty stitched and stitched, wholly occupied 
with the effect of her white tarlatane and pink 
ribbons. 

“ And, after all, I shall have to ruin it in a com- 
mon street cab. How very provoking! Will, do 
you ever mean to set up your carriage ?”’ 

“You would not benefit much by it, Letty,” re- 
turned Will, rather gruffly, since from behind his 
newspaper he often saw more than he was given 
credit for. ‘I suppose you will not live with us 
always.” 

“ Heigho! It looks very like it.” 

Julius winced. “That is not my fault, Letty, as 
well you know. May I tell William and Edna 
what I was telling you yesterday, and ask their 
opinion ?” 

“If you like ; but I take nobody’s opinion. I 
said, and I say it still, that five hundred a year 
is poverty—actual poverty. Look at Edna; she has 
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not, to my certain knowledge, had a new dress these 
six months.” 

“ Because she wanted none,” said Edna, hastily. 
“But come, Julius, your news! Has Mr. March- 
mont raised your salary? He told me he should: 
you were so clever—had taken to business so aptly— 
were sure to get on.” 

Julius shook his head despondently. “He thinks 
80, but Letty doesn’t. She will not trust herself to 
me—not even with five hundred a year.” 

“No,” said Letty, setting her lovely lips together 
in the hard line they would sometimes exhibit. “You 
may all preach as you like, but I don’t approve of 
poverty; and anything is poverty under a thousand 
a@ year.” 

‘Then we may as well part at once!” cried Julius 
violently. 

Letty stopped her sewing, to turn round upon him 
a placid smile. 

“ Indeed, my dear Julius, I sometimes think that 
would be by far our best course.” 

Julius answered nothing. His very lips grew 
white; his anger ceased; he was ready to humble 
himself in the dust at Letty’s feet. 

“Letty, how can you!”’ whispered Edna in passing. 
“You speak as if you did not love him at all.” 

“Oh yes I do,” returned Letty, carelessly, as she 
devoted all her energies to her last pink bow. “ But 
he might wait a little longer for me without grum- 
bling. He is not near so wretched as he makes him- 
self out to be—has comfortable lodgings—heaps of 
friends.” 

“Take care. 
‘ friends.’ ” 

“Why, Julius? Were they so very——” 

«“‘Never mind what they were—I have done with 
them now. Only keep me from going back to them. 
Dearest, if you wish to save me, keep me beside you. 
Take me, and make the best of me, my Letty—my 
only love!” 

The latter words were in a whisper of passionate 
appeal, such as a man sometimes makes to a woman—a 
cry for help, strength, salvation, such as she, and she 
only, can bring. But this woman heard it with deaf 
ignorant ears, neither understanding nor heeding. 

“Oh, my dress—my beautiful new dress—you are 
trampling over it—ruining it! Julius, do get away!” 

He moved aside at once. 

“T beg your pardon,” and the old satirical manner 
returned. “I ought to have remembered that wo- 
men’s first object in life is—clothes.” 

But the next instant, when Letty rose to quit the 
room, he threw himself between her and the door. 

“Have I vexed you? Oh, say you are not dis- 
pleased with me. It will kill me if you quit mein 
anger! Oh, Letty, I will work like a horse in a mill 
to get you all you want.” 

“TI am sure I want nothing, except not to be 
married just yet—until you can make me comfort- 
able,” said Letty, in an injured tone. “And you do 
worry me so!” (which perhaps was true enough). 
“It’s very hard for me.” 


Better not drive me back to my 
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“Jt is hard.” Then suddenly and impetuously, 
“Would you like to get rid of me? Because—there 
is a way. No, not that way,” seeing Letty looked 
really frightened. “I am not such a fool, though I 
have sometimes said it. And the other way would 
be almost as sure. Mr. Marchmont could secure me 
a thousand a year—your great ambition—if I would 
goout at once to India for—let us say twenty years.” 

«“ Go out to India—for twenty years! cried Edna. 
“Oh, Julius, surely you would never think of such a 
dreadful thing !” 

“Ts it so dreadful, my kind little sister ?’’ replied 
Julius tenderly. ‘But Letty, my own Letty, what 
does she say ?”’ 

Letty had turned eagerly round, on the point of 

speaking, but when her sister spoke, she drew back 
a little ashamed. 
|| “Of course, as Edna says, it would be a very dread- 
|| ful thing in some ways; especially at first; but you 
might get used to it. And consider, if you were to 
make your fortune, as Mr. Marchmont did—as people 
who go out to India always do——” 
|| “And you would share it? Or”—a new idea 
|| seemed to strike the desperate lover—* you might 
|| help me to win it. Tell ute, if I went out to India 
|| would you go too?” 
Letty looked down demurely. ‘ Perhaps I might. 
||I don’t know. I always had a fancy for India, 
where one could ride in a palanquin, and have plenty 
of diamonds and beautiful shawls. Yes, perhaps I 
might be persuaded to go—some time.” 

Julius covered her hand with grateful kisses, and 
Letty allowed herself to be led back-to the fireside, 
|| where the project was entered into seriously in family 
conclave. 

But, in truth, Letty, assuming, for the first time 
in her life, a will of her own, decided the question. 
In one of those rare fits of resolution which the weak 
and irresolute take, she had convinced herself that 
going to India was the best thing possible for herself 
and Julius. “ Herself and Julius.” Her uncon- 
scious wording of the matter was the key to it all. 

For Julius, all places were alike to him, so that he 
had Letty beside him—Letty wholly his own. He 
betrayed even a wild delight at the idea of having 
her all to himself—away from ali her kith and kin, 
in the mysterious depths of India. He was in that 
condition when the one passion, less a passion than a 
monomania, swallows up every lesser feeling—over- 
whelms and determines all. So, after discussing the 
point inconclusively until past midnight, he went 
away, and came back next evening at his usual hour 
with the brief words, “‘I have done it.” 

“Done what?” asked Letty. 

“Exactly what you wished me to do. I have 
arranged with Mr. Marchmont to go out to Calcutta. 
And now, my dearest, you can set about your pre- 
parations at once.” 

“Preparations for what ?’’ said Letty, innocently. 

“Our marriage. We must be married and go out 
in three weeks—only three weeks. Oh, my Letty, 
my Letty !” 
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He clasped her in his arms, almost beside himself 
with joy. 

But Letty drew back, primly protesting, “She | 
had had no idea of such a thing. She did not like 
being married in such a hurry. How could she pos- 
sibly get her things ready? Besides, she had never 
promised—-she was quite certain she had never pro- 
mised. No, if he went, he must go by himself.” 

Julius stood literally aghast. 

“What haveI done? Oh, Edna!” for seeing him 
turn deadly white, Edna had sprung up from her | 
work, and caught him by the arm. “Edna, this is | 
what comes of trusting a woman!” 

And then ensued one of those scenes—only too com- 
mon now—of anguish, bitterness, protestation, ap- 
peals, ending by Letty’s being moved to tears, and 
Julius to contrite despair accordingly. Edna said | 
nothing; they had both grown quite careless of her 
presence at such times; and how could she, or any 
third person, interfere between them? She was only 
thankful William was not by—William, who had | 
not so much patience as she. But she trembled asshe 
thought of the future of these two lovers, who made 
love not a blessing, but a torment—a burden, almost 
acurse. If it were thus before marriage, what would 
it be afterwards ? 

Presently the storm lulled. For onee Letty had 
overstrained her power. Even in this Armida’s 
garden where she held him bound, the poor Rinaldo 
began to feel blindly for his old armour, and to 
struggle under his flowery chains. 

“Tt is of no use talking, I must go, and by the 
next mail. I promised Mr. Marchmont; and I will 
keep my promise. Am I not right, Edna?” And 
he walked across the room to her. 

She held out her handto him. “ Yes, I think you 
are.” 

Then Letty, seeing her sceptre slipping from her, 
gave way a little, and said in a complaining tone— 

* You are all very unkind tome. How can I go 
out in three weeks? And to be married and left 
behind a ‘widow bewitched,’ as Julius proposes, 
would be dreadful. If he would go first, and make all 
comfortable for me, and I could follow in six months 
or a year—young ladies often do it, under proper 
escort.” 

“And would you?—oh, my darling—would you 
come out to me, all alone ? 

And Julius, again in the seventh heaven of rap- 
turous devotion, was ready to consent to anything, if 
only he might win her, even thus. 

The matter was seitled, and Letty, having got 
everything her own way, made herself sweet as sum- 
mer to her lover, wko hung upon her every look and 
word; so that the brief intervening time before his 
departure was the smoothest and happiest of his 
whole courtship. This, without any hypocrisy on 
Letty’s part; for she was really touched with his 
devotedness. And besides, in great crises, people 
rise to be their best selves; and many a love which 
would soon wax meagre and threadbare in the daily 
wear and tear of life, drapes itself heroically and 
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beautifully enough at the supreme hour of part- 
ing. 

So Julius sat, in his last evening at an English 
fireside—his brother’s, of course; for he declared 
that beyond it was not a single soul whom he cared 
to say good-bye to; sat, not broken-hearted by any 
means, for the excitement of this sudden step, and 
his eager anticipations in his new career, seemed to 
deaden pain. 
hand, and gazed continually in her face, with that 





Still, he kept desperate hold of Letty’s | 


eager, passionate gaze, half of artist, half of lover, | 


neither of which seemed ever to tire of its beauty. 


| And now, it wore a softness and tenderness which 





made parting grow into a delirious ecstasy, less of 
grief than joy. 

Edna and William were not sad neither. Their 
long suspense over these two was apparently ended ; 
the future looked bright and clear; nor did they 
blame the lovers for a somewhat selfish enjoyment 
therein. For they knew, none better, this happy 
husband and wife, that those who mean to become 
such, have a right to be all in all to each other, to go 
out cheerfully together into the wide world, and feel 
all lesser separations but as a comparatively little 
thing. 

“Yes,” Will said to his brother; 
you're going—thoroughly glad. 
your health better in India than here, if you take 
care. And you will have a wife to take care of you. 
You will do well, no doubt,—perhaps come back a 
nabob before your twenty years are out. And though 
I may be old and grey-headed before I see you 
again, still, my lad, I say, I’m glad you're going.” 

Thus talked he, to keep his own and everybody 
else’s spirits up, while quick as lightning the final 
minutes flew by. Edna sat behind the tea-urn, in her 
customary place, and was waited upon by Julius in 
the long-familiar way; he tried so hard to be good 
and sweet to her, and to pay attention to her baby, 
who, not to detain the mother, had been brought 
down unlawfully, cradle and all, to a corner of the 
drawing-room, where he contributed his best to the 
hilarity of the evening by sléeping soundly all 
through it. 

“Poor little man! he will actually be a man, or 
nearly so, before I set eyes on him again. {f only 
hope, Edna dear, that he will grow up a better man 
than his namesake. And yet not so——”’ Julius 
turned round, his countenance all glowing: “Nota 
better man than I mean to grow—than she will help 
to make me.” 

Letty smiled—her sweet, unmeaning, contented 
smile—and that was all. 

She sat by her lover’s side—sat and looked pretty ; 
did not talk much, except to give a few earnest 
advices about practical things, the sort of house—or 
bungalow, she believed they called it—which she 
should lile him te take—the number of servants and 
horses which they should keep—all which facts she 
was found to have informed herself upon very accu- 
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You may have | 











rately. She promised, faithfully and affectionately, | 


| 


ready without delay, so as to follow by the first fea- 
sible opportunity ; and she begged Julius to write 
her every particular about Calcutta, and every in- 
formation necessary for her own voyage thither. 

But she never once said, as some fond, foolish 
women might have said—‘ Take care of yourself— 
the dear self which is all the world to me.” 

Thus passed, in the strange unreality of all parting 
hours, this last evening, asif every succeeding evening 
would be just like it, and its cheerful chat, its quiet 
fireside pleasure, would come all over again next 


| night, instead of never coming again in all this 


mortal life ; as by no human possibility could it come 
—just as now—to these four. 

At last Dr. Stedman looked at his watch; there 
was only time to catch the train to Southampton, 
whence Julius was to embark the following morning, 

“ T’ll close up your portmanteau for you, Julius, my 
lad; you never could do it for yourself, even when 
we were at school. Come, Edna, come and help me.” 

Edna, shutting the door close behind her, followed 
her husband ; and as she stooped over him while he 
was fastening the valise, she kissed him softly on the 
shoulder. He turned and kissed her also, both feeling, 
as in moments of sharp pain like this all such mar- 
ried lovers must feel, the one intense, unspeakable 
thankfulness that “nought but death parts thee 
and me.”’ 


“ Julius, ready ?”’ Will called outside the drawing- |, 


room door, and shortly afterwards his brother ap- 
peared, Letty likewise. 
crying a little. For him—never as long as they 
lived did Edna and William forget the look in 
Julius’s face. 

“ Now, not a minute to spare,’’ Edna said, as she 
threw her arms round her brother-in-law’s neck and 
kissed him fondly, forgetting all his little faults, re- 
membering only that, to her at least, he had never 
been aught but brotherly and good. “ Take care of 
yourself !—oh, do take care of yourself!” 

“Take care of her!” he answered hoarsely; then 
staggering blindly forward, indifferent to all be- 
holders, he snatched frantically to his bosom the 
woman whom he so madly loved. 

“Oh, be true to me!” he gasped. ‘“ For God’s 
sake be trueto me! Edna, don’t let her forget me! 
Letty, remember your promise—your faithful pro- 
mise! ”’ 

“T will!’ said Letty, with a sob, and offered her 
lips for the last kiss. It was given in a frenzy of 
passion and grief; then Will took his brother by the 
arm, and lifted rather than led him to the cab at the 
door—and they were gone 


~ * * * * 


About nine months after this night a group of 
three persons found themselves all in the gloom of 
a muggy, disagreeable November evening at the 
entrance-gate of one of the docks of East London, 
whence trading vessels start for the Indies. It was 
William Stedman, his wife, and her sister. They 


to get her “ things ’’—which seemed her chief care— | groped and stumbled through the dirty devious ways, 








She looked pale, and was || 
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euided by a man with a lantern, which showed dimly 
the great black hulls of ships laid up in dry dock, or 


the ghostly outline of masts and rigging. Strange, 
H queer noises came through the dark—of men shouting 
| and swearing, the lading of cargo, the tramp of horses 
and carts. 


“ What a horrid place! Oh, I wish I had never 
come here! I wish I were not going away at all!” 
“Never despair, Letty! Take my arm. We are 


| safe now. This is certainly the Lily Marchmont.” 


For by the Lily Marchmont—strange, pathetic co- 
incidence—Letty Kenderdine was going out to India 
to be married to her lover. 

Julius had waited—been compelled to wait—until 


some good opportunity offered for the safe conduct of | 
his bride; for Letty was not the person to do any- | 


thing without a due regard to both comfort and 


propriety. Indeed, she delayed as long as she could, 
until all possible excuse for hesitation was removed 
by the offer of a passage in this ship, which belonged 
to the firm, and was taking out to Calcutta Mr. 
Marchment’s nephew and his young wife. With 


|\them Letty could reside until she was married, and 


the wedding could take place from their house with all 
éclat, for they were well-to-do, and very kindly people. 

So the matter was settled; though Letty might 
have lingered yet longer, had not the strain of narrow 
means and an increasing family rendered her brother- 
in-law’s house a less desirable home for her than even 
the comparatively small establishment which awaited 
her in India. New clothes were now scarcer than 
ever to poor Mrs. Stedman ; they were all wanted for 
little Julius, and for another child that was to 
come by-and-bye, not long after Aunt Letty was 
gone. In Edna’s face was increasing, day by day, 
the anxious worn look, which all mothers have 


|at times, and never wholly lose—never can lose— 
|; until their sons and daughters close the coffin-lid 


‘|upon the heart that can suffer no more. 


Still— 


|, when Letty said to her sister, as often she did— 
|\“Oh, Edna, I wonder yoy ever married!” there 
|| would come such a light into the thin face—such a 


holy patience and thankful content, as none but wives 
and mothers ever know. 

But the cares of Dr. Stedman’s household were 
numerous enough to lessen his sister-in-law’s regret 


| at leaving it. She did regret a little, clinging to them 
| both with a curious fitful tenderness as the time 
|, went by; but still she made up her mind—and her 


trousseau, absorbing therein all her own money, which 
William had carefully kept for her, declaring that her 
help in his house was a full equivalent to him for her 
residence there—and departed. Not, however, with- 
out many complainings and self-pityings, even to the 
final moment, when after a visible hesitation, as if at 


| the very last she were half inclined to draw back, poor 


Letty climbed up from the gloomy dry-dock side to 


| the still gloomier deck of the Lily Marchmont. 


But when they descended to the bright, cheerful, 
handsomely fitted-up eabin, where everything had 
been arranged for the comfort of the young married 
couple, and Ker own, her spirits revived. Her fair 


| looks made her at once popular with strangers, and | 
as she stood talking to the young Marchmonts— | 
after being briefly introduced to the only two other 
passengers, a little fat elderly Dutchman and a lady, 
| his sister, who were to be landed at the Cape of Good 
Hope—Letty Kenderdine was herself again. Well 
dressed—for she had made the utmost of her small 
means, and even contrived a little present or two from 
Aunt Letty to the baby that she would not see; well- 
preserved, and, though past her first youth, much 
younger-looking than Edna—Miss Kenderdine shed 
quite a sunshine of feminine beauty abroad in the little 
cabin. Her sister, forgetting all parting pain, smiled 
to think what a sunshine she would also bring 
to poor Julius, yearning for her so terribly, in his 
busy, lonely, anxious life of amassing wealth—wealth 
that perhaps he, with his careless artist temperament, 
might never have cared for—certainly never would 
| have struggled for, excepting for her sake. 

But Letty herself seemed less absorbed in the fu- 
| ture than in the present. When her four fellow- 
| passengers quitted the cabin, to allow her in quiet 
the few farewell words with her own friends, she 
glanced after them depreciatingly. 

“Good people, I daresay, but dull, very dull. I 
am afraid I shall have a dreary voyage. I wish I 
had taken the overland route—if only I could have 
afforded it. Oh, Edna, the misery of poverty !” 

And then, struck with a sudden compunction—a 
sudden impulse of tenderness for these two, so con- 
tentedly bearing theirs, and sharing with her, for 
these last two years and more, every little comfort 
they had, Letty flung herself into her sister’s arms. 

“Oh forgive me! You have been go good to me, 
both of you. I'll never forget you—never! Do not 
forget me !”’ 

“No, no!” said William, as he hurried his wife 
away, for he saw that the trial of parting was more 
than she could bear. “ Kiss her, Letty, and bid her 
good-bye.” 

But—the sharp final wrench over—he himself 
came back again, to say a last kind word to his 
sister-in-law, on whom depended his brother’s whole 
future in this world. 

“ Letty,” whispered he, very earnestly, “I trust 
you. Make Julius happy. Remember, his happi- 
ness all rests with you.” 

“T know that.” 

“ Never forget it. Be to him all that my wife is 
tome Good-bye! God bless you!” 

Letty leaned over the ship’s side, violently sobbing. 

“Go back into the cabin, Letty, dear,’ Dr. Sted- 
man called out. “Is there nobody who will be kind 
enough to take charge of my sister ?” 

_“ May I assist you, Miss?” said a funny Dutch 
voice, and William thankfully consigned her to the 
eare of the elderly merchant. 

Next morning, spreading her white wings in the 
winter sunrise, and moving as gracefully as when a 
poor little hand—now mere dust—had given her her 
christening libation, the Lily Marchmont weighed 
anchor, and sailed away to the under world. 


| 
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SAURIN THE PREACHER. 


Tue French language is well fitted for the oratory 
ofthe pulpit. It is equally adapted to the purposes of 
reasoning and to the calls of eloquence ; its idioms 
are racy and varied; it is provided with a multitude 
of synonyms; and it so abounds with epithets, that it 
can be wielded like a flail by an urgent or impassioned 
speaker. Its terseness and perspicacity make it the 
best of vehicles for conveying thought: it admits 
of the most sudden apostrophes, of the shortest of 
sentences, and also of the most sonorous of para- 
graphs. In short, it is an instrument of many 
strings, and it only requires the hand of a master to 
sound its multiplicity of chords. 

The preaching of any age will always be charac- 
teristic of the men and manners of that time; and 
orators of the century of Louis XIV. had peculiari- 
ties which may be severally traced to the position of 
the Gallican and Reformed Churches in France. 
The age was sumptuous and learned, courtly and yet 
full of vitality; and we are prepared to hear in 
Bossuet’s eloquence echoes of its magnificence, its 
courage, and its grace. Through Fénélon, in like 
manner, spoke its learning and its piety : Bourdaloue 
and Massillon reflected its subservience to the court : 
and in Fléchier’s silver speech we are made ‘to feel 
some of the more seductive influences of the age. 
In the same way we expect to find the pastors of the 
Reformed Church eminent as apologists and contro- 
versialists. Their sermons are dogmatic in their 
tone, and are freely mixed with historical and poli- 
tical allusions, as is natural when men preached “ for 
the times.” And for what times! Their voices 
were often to be silenced by the stake, the gibbet, 
and the wheel; and their words, when even little 
more than common-place, acquired, from the circum- 
stances under which they were spoken, a pathos 
superior to eloquence. There were other incentives 
supplied to these preachers. Such men were intensely 
popular. Their names and persons were always 
before their flocks and before the Church ; for it was 
their custom to travel freely from place to place, and 
any shining talent was as certain then as it is now to 
find its way to the capital. With the exception of 
Pierre du Bose, it may truly be affirmed that every 
great preacher of the seventeenth century was heard 
at Paris. At one time the temple at Charenton* 
was served by five celebrated pastors—by Mestrezat, 
Le Faucheur, Drelincourt, Aubertin, and Daillé: all 
classic names in the annals of French Protestant 
preaching. Yet in spite of this arrangement, which 
either by accident or design gave them a metropolitan 
training, their style, considered simply as style, was 
distinctly inferior to that of their contemporaries in 
the Gallican Church. Calvin’s manner had been 





* As the Huguenots were forbidden to assemblé in the 
capital for any purpose, religious or secular, their church 


was built in the suburb of Charenton: It was designed 
by Des Brosses, the architect of the Luxembourg. 





criticised by Bossuet as dull and sad (triste); and, || 
compared with that of the Bishop of Meaux, it may || 
be that it lacked both colour and warmth; but it 
cannot be denied that Calvin was one of the fathers | 
of French prose, and that in his hands it showed its | 
affinity to Latin prose. His successors fell short of || 
him in precision, and their style, though generally || 
grave and simple, was not pure inits idioms. Thus 


Du Bosc, of whom Louis XIV. said that he spoke 


better than any man in the kingdom, used words and 
phrases in his sermons which Ménage would have 
challenged, and which the précieuses and purists of 
Paris would have disowned. Moreover, the pastors 
were ruined by their controversial habits. As in a 
school of preaching once in fashion in our own 
country, doctrine occupied the chief space in their 
discourses, to the exclusion of moral and practical 
teaching. They thought more of the errors they 
had to refute than of human needs and frailties— 
more of the catechism and less of the individual 
soul; they argued and quibbled, but they rarely 
touched on the inner life, and they sometimes allowed 
the weightier matters of the law to fall into the back- 
ground. But they were the victims of persecution; 
books were rare: on their teaching depended the 
creed of their hearers: they were the disciples of a 
narrow school; and they did not differ from their 
brethren in other communities when they forgot, as 
they often did, to class candour and liberality among 
the Christian virtues. 

In one point they excelled. In their preaching 
they analysed Scripture—not from the critical or his- 
torical point of view, but from the theologieal. When 
confronted by the Protestant doctors Bossuet had 
exclaimed, “ Enough, gentlemen, enough! reasoning 
as you do, and excluding as you do the authority of 
the Church, a point will soon be reached at which it 
will be impossible for you to say whether the Gospels 
are fabulous or the reverse ;”’ but this taunt, how- 
ever applicable to some modern schisms in the French 
Protestant Church, was undeserved by the confessors 
of the seventeenth century. With the dates and 
authorship of the canonical books they did not greatly 
concern themselves; but they analysed their texts 
with great care and zeal.’ Thus Mestrezat expounded 
Hebrews xii. ; thus Raymond Gaches preached from 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter: rising almost into 
eloquence as they expressed the meaning of the 
sacred pages, and dealt out its warnings to hushed and 
humbled crowds. To modern ears the exegesis of 
these Reformed pastors now sounds dry and formal, 
and it was often hasty. They needed to compare 
Scripture with Scripture; their situation gave .an 
inevitable bias to.their thoughts, their patristic sym- || 
pathies were very few, and their theology was }, 
mainly that of St. Augustine as handed down to |} 
them by Calvin. After the synods of Dordrecht || 
and Alais (1618-1620) some germs of anti-Calvinism 
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made their appearance in France. The history 
of all religious bodies is alike, and French Pro- 
testant sermons of this date show that the Church 
was agitated by those questions of predestination 
and of universal grace which in all ages have 
found assailants and advocates in Christendom. 
| Amyraut’s treatise gave offence on the first of these 
| subjects, and he was called an Arminian: Daillé’s 
book was declared unsound on the second: Pajon of 

Orleans was suspected of Socinianism: some teachers 
| favoured innovations, others rejectedthem. Thusthere 
| were found pastors and synods ready for persecution 
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| and all the congregations were dispersed. Among 

the families of refugees who then fled from the south 
| of France was that of Jacques Saurin. The Saurins 
were inhabitants of Nismes, children of the city 
which had given Brousson to the “Church in the 
Desert,” and which in our own day has given M. 








and to France. Jean Saurin, the father of the cele- 
brated preacher, had practised there as an advocate 
and jurisconsult: he was secretary to the Academy, 
a man of learning and character, distinguished by his 
own virtues, as well as by the reputation of his family, 
and by the respect of his townsmen. His flight, 
which was made in the company of M. de Mirmand, 





IX-27 


—— 


Guizot to Protestantism, to literature, to the Academy, | 


along with doctors who leant to mercy’s side, or who 
trusted that if peace could be preserved, these pastors, 
like the mass of the clergy, would gravitate towards 
unity. But it is always so. In these disputes each 
side is ready to throw the blame of the schism on the 
other, and it is only in the face of a common enemy | 
that they can be brought to work together. What | 
| awaited the hapless controversialists of the Reformed | 
| church was nothing less than a common destruction. | 
The Edict of Nantes was repealed in 1685: 1,500 | 
pastors, and more than 2,000 elders went into exile, 
| the rest went to the galleys, to prison, and to death, | 





Jacques Suurin. 


| was attended by considerable hardships, and of 
| these an account has been preserved along with other 
! matter, in M. de Mirmand’s Memoirs. “I must tell 
| you,” he writes in later life, addressing himself to 
| his daughter, “I must tell you that after the re- 
| vocation of the Edict, God did me the favour of 
enabling me to regard exile and beggary as things 
| to be preferred to all the comforts I enjoyed in France, 
| comforts which might have been considerably aug- 
mented had I been minded to accommodate myself 
to the Romish religion. But as I was convinced 
that there is no state so grievous as that in which we 


| fail in our duty towards God, I chose to glorify Him 
| by leaving my fortune and my country. In order 
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to accomplish this design I sold my plate, so as to | that same day, blessing God for the protection He 
| have money for the expenses of my journey, and for | had vouchsafed to us. We continued our route in 


| the persons who were to go along with me. I 
| reckoned that by means of money I might surmount 
| the difficulties incident on leaving the country, and 
| I thought if once free He would provide for my 

necessities, and those of my family, by means not less 
certain because they were as yet unknown. 
| execution of this design I thought that I ought to 


|| France; it was that of Catalonia. I arranged, there- 
fore, with one of my friends, a patron * of the town 
of Agde, that at a certain hour he should come to 
fetch us on the shore near Cette. 
pleased with this voyage by sea, because my family 
consisted of two girls; of these Marguerite the eldest 
was seven years old, and Martha de Mirmand but 
four and a half, and children of this age, as well as 
their nurse (a woman from Blois whom I took with 
me), certainly travel more easily by sea than in any 
other fashion. I took with me, besides, a good and 
faithful servant, my gardener, who also longed to 
leave France, and who was of the greatest use to me 
later, for when we came to travel through horribly 
bad roads, he and I carried each a child on our 
backs. But to return to our embarkation. 
made, God be praised, without our being diseovered, 
and we arrived safely at Liausac, which is the first 
town on the Spanish frontier. 
ceived us with great humanity, but on leaving we 
found ourselves in great straits, and for this camse. 
We were warned that in order to reach Gironne, for 
which we were bound, we must pass through the 
country of the Miguelet bands, and that for safety 
| we ought to engage an escort of these very Miguelets, 
| whose insults we feared. M. Saurin, my old friend, 
| whom I had added to. my troop, along with his wife 
| and his two sons (now worthy pastors in London and 
at the Hague), was as well aware of the risk as I was. 
| We were certain to be looked on as persons flying 
| from France with our money, and no doubt that 
| money would be taken from us, and it might be that 
| our lives would be taken also. The precaution re- 
| commended to us did not seem very encouraging ; 
however, we adopted that plan. We agreed on the 
money we were to give the leader of such an escort, 
and we set off, commending ourselves to God, but 
reflecting that this might be the last day of our lives. 
Besides the family of M. Saurin, my party consisted 
of sundry other persons, among these some women, 
who in the hollow defiles which we passed through, 
always believed that the whistling of these soldiers 
| was a signal for their companions to fall on us. 
| fear augmented when we passed Frantheric, the head- 
quarters of the Miguvelet general: he came to the 
window to look at us, and we certainly believed that 
| his soldiers would deliver us to him, but he greeted 
| us politely, and after profound bows on our part, our 
| fears were dissipated, and we reached Gironne on 





|| take the road which would lead most quickly out of 


I was the better | 


It was | 


This | 





* Patron, a term still in use in Provence. It is equi- 
valent to the Italian padrone, and signifies the proprietor 
or master of a house, ship, stable, &c. 








| safety as far as Barcelona... .. 


other Protestant country. At last one was found 
bound for Italy, and from thence we thought that 


Marly, master. We soon reached Genoa, and from 
thence we went to Switzerland by the Mont St. 
Gothard, and settled at Zurich.” 

When Jean Saurin then came to Switzerland, his son 
was only nine years of age: but in the crowd of emi- 
grants assembled in Genevathe boy found able teachers. 
At fifteen Jacques entered the Academy, but he left 
| it two years later, and abandoning his studies for the 


profession of arms, he took a commission in Lord | 
It is uncertain | 
| whether Jacques Saurin enlisted against the wishes of || 


Galway’s regiment of volunteers. 


his parents or with their consent, but his service was 
| short, and it terminated at the peace of Ryswick in 
| 1697. He them returned to college, though with a 
very unsettled mind. Traits are recorded of some 
| vanity and much restlessness, but the nature was at 


' bottom both loyal and sweet, and the boy was saved, | 
The inhabitants re- | 


when he might have been lost, by the wise tender- 
| ness of his cousin Mdlle. St. Véran de Montcalm, and 
of his teacher Bénédict Pictet. 


| after Truth,” and of the latter, that he wrote a book 

for the use of sick persons, we are tempted to think 
| that these two friends—and they were fast friends— 
| had exchanged the occupations of their sexes. Malle. 
de St. Véran’s was an intellect of the noblest order ; to 


regulation of his affections, the pleasures of study, 
the cultivation of his style. She was wise, brave, and 


tender, and it was to her sympathetic training that 


human nature which distinguished him, and which 





sion. 


Four years of study were required of any young | 


man who was to enter the ministry, and these years 


| 
| Saurin passed through with great credit to himself. | 


| His experiments in preachiag led the professors to 
| think highly of his future, and his first sermon 
ceused a sensation in Geneva. On leaving college 
he paid a visit to Amsterdam, but his first cure of 
souls was in London. He preached there in the 
Walloon churches of Leicester Fields and of Thread- 
needle Street, the most frequented of the places of 
worship used by the Huguenot refugees in our me- 
tropolis.* His fame suon spread. English hearers 





* London still possesses three French Protestant 
churches, but in two of them the Anglican Liturgy has 
been adopted. The chapel in Leicester Fields exists, but 
under the name of Orange Street Chapel; it is used as a 

| meeting-house for dissenters. 








. . The governor | 
assured us of his protection, and said we had nothing | 
| to fear at Barcelona while sojourning there before | 

continuing our journey. . . . We resolved to leave | 
| by the first vessel going to Holland, England, orany | 
For the | 


we could easily pass into Switzerland. We embarked | 
| in this vessel; she was an English one—Benjamin | 





When we read of the | 
| former that she was the authoress of “The Search | 


her the young Saurin looked up; she taught him the | 


Saurin perhaps owed much of that finer insight into | 


made him leave the more beaten tracks of his profes- | 
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|| and English friends accrued to him, and among other 
acquaintances he won that of Archbishop Tillotson, 

|| the most distinguished preacher of the day; but in 
|| spite of this and many other flattering circum- 
| stances, the residencé does not seem to have been con- 
| genialto Saurin. The marriage which he contracted 


| 


breadth and candour of opinions which sometimes 
displeased them. Though sins of venality and 
cowardice were especially hateful to Saurin, yet he 
was accused of condoning and excusing falsehood ; 


, and though the sin of avarice was equally alien to 


| in the third year of his stay turned out very ill: his | 


| wife, it is said, “had neither conduct nor sweetness,” 
|| and his mother, worried by their domestic broils, 
'| had to leave the house. Saurin was patient, and 
|| he suffered silently: only to Mdlle. de St. Véran 
|| did a complaint escape him. It was very sad, he 
|| said, but he knew that he must look for happiness in 
| another life, and seek in God alone for that solid feli- 
| city which change, and bitterness, and death, made 
| unattainable here. He suffered also from the cli- 
| mate. The English, he remarked, were naturally 
| little favourable to strangers, and little inclined to 
| do them justice, and his thoughts began to revert to 
| plans and hopes once formed of a living in Holland. 
| No such opening, however, offered itself for some 
| time, and it was not till after five years of ministry 
| in London that he was called to the Hague, to fill an 


his nature, he was declared to have unfairly acquired 
a considerable fortune. Saurin would not argue the 


| matter, but he did not the less maintain his claims to 


M. Lambert's legacy. He allowed the case to come 
to trial, and when his honour was cleared and he 
heard himself proclaimed the sole and rightful 


| legatee, he handed over the whole of the money to 
| the family that had so cruelly aspersed him. In short, 
| he practised the virtues which he preached, and he 


judged the illusions as well as the pains of this life 
from a very unworldly point of view. His sermons 
were spoken and written for all time, and they never 


| go out of date. If their influence was so much dreaded 


by the Romaniststhat a number of copies were publicly 
burned in Beaucaire, yet they were also copied and | 


| admired. The Abbé Pichon prepared a volume of | 
, extracts from them for the use of the faithful, and 


| office that had been created expressly for him, that | 


of minister to the nobles. In 1705, and under the 
patronage of the grand pensioner Heinsius, Saurin 


justice, it was brilliant and distinguished. Neither 
was his an evanescent fame. He was called the 
prince of preachers, and his name is still connected 
with all that is best in the eloquence of the French 
Protestant pulpit. He preached once a month, 
though it is believed that he composed rapidly, and 
that four or five days alone sufficed for the actual 
preparation of each sermon; but his studies were 
incessant. He gives the following account of his 
life :—** I began, during the first years, by going a 


good deal into company ; however, recognising that | 


the distraction of ideas which this caused me was 
very hurtful to me, I have narrowed the circle as 
much as possible to the society of my particular 
friends. I arrange so as to have my time at my own 
disposal. I rise early ; I pay no useless visits; and 
I only see my friends when my head will no longer 


it is even said that many of the sermons in their 
original state were read by a Jesuit preacher to a 
Parisian congregation. A fine translation of them 


| published in 1775 made them popular in England, 
began his career: it only closed with his death, and | 


though it had reverses caused by jealousy and in- | 





support the effort of my meditation. I thank Heaven 


that the greatest pleasure I can feel is that of work.” 
Not only was Saurin penetrated with this sentiment, 
but he was also deeply imbued with the truths 
which he declared. He spoke with great earnest- 
ness, whether his theme were “the Divinity of our 
Lord,” “the Love which casteth out Fear,’’ “the Re- 
pentance of the Magdalen,”’ “the Giving of Alms,” 
or “the Danger of Passing Emotions in Religion.” 
His person and manner were pleusing, his voice 
exceedingly sweet, his temper mild, his sense of 
honour keen. He avoided controversies, and ab- 
horred strife, so that when disputes were forced 
on him, he conducted them with infinite pati- 
ence. It was not to be hoped, however, that he 
should always escape calumny. In the teaching of 
| @man so gifted and so tender, his hearers detected a 


ae 


| 
| 
| 
| 





and they are to be found in libraries of modern 
divines. No quibbles or casuistry disfigure their 
pages, the matter is always important, and the 
manner so happy, that the reader is not often re- 
minded that a century and a half has elapsed since 
they were delivered. 

About the years 1720-1, overtures were made to- 


| Saurin by Antoine Court, in the hope that, along 


with a few other devoted pastors, he would return to 
France and assist in the restoration of the Protestant 
Church in the south. Saurin refused. “We have 
found here,” he added, ‘‘ ample remuneration for the 
sacrifices which we made when we left our country.” 
The answer seems a harsh one, perhaps an ungence- 
rous one, when we remember to whom it was ad- 
dressed—to Antoine Court, who never counted the 
cost of his self-denying mission—who was ready to 
offer, not sacrifices, but life and all things, for the 
cause of the Church and the welfare of his fellows. 
But it is impossible fully to appreciate Saurin’s feel- 
ings without remembering that he had left France as 


| a child; that ever since his ordination his ties had 


been to the Church in Holland, and that he had | 
already found his work there in the exercise of his 
splendid and peculiar talent. Furthermore, when | 
we reflect that the French refugees in Holland were 
to be reckoned by thousands, and not by hundreds, 
and that over two hundred pastors had been present | 
at a synod, held at the Hague, it cannot be said that 
Saurin preferred shining in a foreign town to serv- | 
ing his co-religionists. But a lost country is like a 
lost love. Both haunt men in spite of themselves; | 
and as some strange feeling links them, memory | 
or instinct prompts words that are both bitter and 
sweet. Thus in Saurin’s sermons, there are many | 
allusions to his native land. In one striking passage | 
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SAURIN THE PREACHER. 
_ he pictures the retribution that is to fall on France | touch on a topic which was especially dear to him— 
because of the ruin of the Huguenots. He seems to | the reconciliation of man with his Maker. He loved 
behold in spirit the axe laid to the root of the feudal | to speak of pardon and of restoration. When he | 
tree, and to see the monarchy expiating in Louis XVI. | expounded this theme he made his audience feel that 
the autocracy of Louis XIV. “A state,” he cries, | for the returning prodigals of this world the Father | 
“‘ may be prosperous, its commerce may flourish, and | has always the kiss, the robe, and the ring, and that 
as its arms are triumphant, its will regulates the the promise of the future is indeed that of the resti- 
| balance of the universe. But vices, the ordinary | tution of all things. As Saurin so reasoned he en- 
fruits of prosperity, are born in the lap of that very | tranced his hearers. Moreover, he had infinite variety. | 
prosperity ; conscience sleeps through the tumult of | He could pass from these pathetic and glorious con- | 
the passions, and in proportion as corruption in- | solations to meditations the most sublime. One day | 
creases, security grows more secure —at last, the his sermon would turn on “the Beatific Vision ;” 
patience of God is exhausted, and by the blows | another on the torments of the damned. He would | 
which he strikes, or which he threatens to let full, , speak of the unfathomable greatness of God, and | 
that prosperity is menaced or removed. The dark | then revert to dwell on the veils that hide the Infinite, | 
messengers of the vengeance of God come and oo and — —e of human nee —— on 
that they have a formidable mission. ¢ Already the | topics like these his tone was libe m: and | 
winds, hat are as angels to do his bidding, make ‘their | candi. He was loyal to his Church, infinitely loyal | 
wailing cadences heard ; already the flames, which | to his own convictions, respectful to his hearers, and | 
are his ministers, show their lurid glare. War, pes- | reasonable in his expectations. His great fault was | 
| tilence, and famine—all are instruments of his anger, success—an amount of success which did not damage | 
| . : ‘apn : . ‘ty. but which rs oe 
nage spree” yrs ee res ta rte heaginr—eaparopianenbe 
called ‘ the Grave,’ is the bloody order given—‘ Run, | him, “‘ was there a man more penetrated with reverence | 
kill, and destroy by death the fourth part of the | for the Divine or one less able to act with his fellow- | 
earth.’ Each man sees in the public destruction his | men. His knowledge of life was far more theoretical | 
private loss. Capernaum, lifted unto heaven, is now | than ange > St =— a — 
cast down into hell; and the Jonases go about in that Saurin both laid himself open to cri icism, an 
suffered so acutely from the attacks made on him. His | 


(Good Words, Jaly 1, 1863. 








Nineveh, making all walls ring with their lugubrious | 





cry, ‘Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be de- | 
stroyed.’”’ 


Sometimes, by an equally daring apostrophe, | 
Saurin makes the sufferings of the Huguenots less a 
warning to France than a lesson to the Protestants | 


themselves. Preaching once on resisting the Spirit, 


he declared that there were limits to the long-suffer- | 
“To whom,” he suddenly asks, ‘am I | 
Of whom is this | 


ing of God. 
trying to prove this sad truth? 
audience composed? Who are these brands snatched 


from the burning, these refugees from the great tri- | 


bulation? By what stroke of the wand are you sum- 
moned before me, the gatherings together of many 
provinces? From whence are ye? What countries 
gave you birth? Ah, my brothers! ye are deeply 


| learned in the truth which I declare. I say that | 
Alas! can you | 


| there are limits to God’s patience. 
be ignorant of the fact? Are you not its witnesses ? 
Come! see! let us go up upon the walls of our 


temples, behold the dust of our holy places; see our | 


galley-slaves in irons, our confessors in chains. See 
the land which has vomited us forth, until through- 
out the universe the name of refugee is execrated or 
revered Behold the days in which the Lord 
is not found. .... How many Samuels now are 


health failed ; a delicacy in the lungs, long suspected, 


| became developed, and Saurin longed for rest as much | 
as he had done for reconciliation. But the tharity 
he had so often proclaimed to others was refused to | 
himself in his last hours. His sick room was filled | 
| with disputants who followed him down to the narrow 
house, and his ears rang with their angry reproaches | 
till the hour when they could hear nothing further | 
of “the false or just.” One affection of Saurin’s 
life had however remained perfect—no circum- 
| stances ever altered it, no cloud had ever obscured 
it; and what Mdlle. de St. Véran had been to him in || 
youth she was also in the premature close of his suc- 
cessful day. They had met very seldom, and only at 
long intervals, but a constant correspondence had 
preserved their intimacy; and it was to her that 
Philip Saurin thus announced his father’s death: 
“Tt is only He who so mightily assisted my father 
who can console us in so terrible and unexpected a 
sorrow.’ Elizabeth de St. Véran de Montcalm died 
in 1744, and she bequeathed part of her fortune to 
| the son of her oldest and dearest friend. But the 
| boy Philip fell an early victim to consumption, and 
| the great preacher is not now represented by any 


direct descendants. The name of Saurin is however 











before Him imploring Him for the deliverance of the | a familiar one in Ireland. The family founded there 
Church : all in vain. The time is gone by—the Lord | by his brother Louis has given illustrious men to the 
is not to be found of us; it may be that we shall Church and to the Irish Bar, and the late Right 


never find Him.” Honourable William Saurin, Attorney-General for 
Saurin’s tone in moral teaching was not often as | Ireland, was no unworthy scion of the stock of Jean 
sombre as this: the celebrated sermons on Conversion | Saurin, the advocate refugee of Nismes. 


L. H. 
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Tue centenary of Krilof’s birth has lately been cele- 
brated by his countrymen with great enthusiasm. 
Seldom has a writer met with more flattering tokens 
of general approbation during his lifetime, or been 
honoured by more sincere respect and regret after 
his death. And both the realization of present 
success, and the anticipation of posthumous fame, 
were very pleasant to Krilof, for there was little of 
the stoical element in his character. That he valued 
the applause of the future may be surmised from the 
fable in which a needy poet complains to Jupiter of 
the misery of his lot compared with that of a certain 
man of high rank and large fortune. ‘Have pity 
on me, ruler of Olympus, cloud-compeller, wielder of 
thunderbolts,” cries the poet, lank and hungry, 
scantily clothed, wretchedly shod. “On account of 
what sin of mine have I been made to suffer from 
my youth up the cruel persecutions of Fortune? I 
have not a corner in which to feed or to sleep; I 
have nothing substantial which I can call my own. 
Meanwhile this my rival, who has never produced 
anything, and who is utterly devoid of intellect, 
lives in a palace, surrounded by a troop of adorers, 
just as if he were one of your images, and waxes fat 
with luxury and indulgence.” ‘Is it nothing to 
you then,” answered Jupiter, “that the sound of 
your lyre will descend to future generations, whereas 
he will be forgotten, not only by his great-grandsons, 
but even by his grandsons? Would not you yourself 
have chosen fame for your share if the choice had 
been offered you? On him, it is true, I have bestowed 
worldly advantages for his lifetime. 
rest assured that if he had a fuller understanding of 


But you may | 


A RUSSIAN FABULIST. 
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the nature of things, and if his mind had the power | 
of appreciating his insignificance when compared | 


with you, he would murmur against his lot much 
more than you do against yours.” 

With this fable may be contrasted that in which 
a highway robber appears before the judgment seat 
“in the gloomy realm of shadows,” at the same time 
with an author of world-wide repute, whose habit it 
was during life “to infuse a subtle poison into his 
works, to preach scepticism, and to inculcate immo- 
rality.” Sentence is pronounced in the case of both 
culprits without delay. Two huge iron cauldrons 
are hung by chains from the roof, and into each of 
them one of the sinners is flung. Under the robber’s 
cauldron so vast a pile of wood is reared, that when 
it is set on fire a flame springs up which fills the 
farthest vaults of hell. The author’s punishment 
does not at first appear equally severe. For some 
time the fire which has been lighted beneath him is 
scarcely perceptible, but the longer it burns the 
greater it becomes. Centuries pass by, but that fire 
never goes out. The flame which once blazed so 
hotly beneath the robber has long ago died away, 
but that which torments the author waxes fiercer 





every hour. At length the miserable sufferer ac- 
cuses the gods of injustice in torturing him, who had 
sinned but little, so much more than the highwayman, 
who had been guilty of countless crimes. ‘‘ Wretch,” 
exclaims one of the Furies, in reply to his reproaches, 
‘dost thou dare to upbraid Providence, and to com- 
pare thyself with this robber? His crime is as 
nothing compared with thine. Only as long as he 
lived did his cruelty and lawlessness render him 
hurtful. But thou, long ago have thy bones turned 
into dust, yet the sun never rises without seeing fresh 
evils of which thou art the cause. The poison of 
thy writings not only does not grow less hurtful, 
but it actually becomes more noxious as years roll by. 
Look there ’’—and for a moment she bestows on him 
the power of seeing what is going on upon the face 
of the earth—“ behold the crimes, the misery, of 
which thou art the cause. Look at those children 
who have brought shame upon their families, who 
have reduced their parents to despair. By whom 
were their hearts corrupted ? By thee. Who strove 
to rend asunder the bonds of society, ridiculing as 
childish follies all ideas of the sanctity of marriage, 
and the right of authority and law, and rendering 
them responsible for all human misfortunes? Thou 
art the man. Didst thou not dignify unbelief with 
the name of enlightenment? Didst thou not place 
vice and passion in the most alluring of lights? 
And now, behold! a whole country, perverted by 
thy teaching, is full of murder and robbery, of strife 


and rebellion, and is being led onwards by thy | 
For every drop of that country’s | 


teaching to ruin. 
tears and blood thou art to blame. And dost thou 
still dare to hurl thy blasphemies against the gods ? 
How much evil have thy books yet to bring upon 
the world! Continue then to suffer, for here the 
measure of thy punishment shall be»according to 
thy deserts.” Uttering these words, the Fury angrily 
shut down the cover of the cauldron. 

A somewhat similar moral is conveyed in another 
fable, in which the snake and the slanderer put for- 
ward their respective claims to precedence, on the 
occasion of some solemn procession being organized 
in the infernal regions. The dispute waxes hot. 
The slanderer exhibits his tongue. The snake boasts 
of its sting, and strives to crawl to the front. The 
slanderer is on the point of being left behind, when 
the ruler of the demons interferes, and drives the 
snake back with these words,—“ Although I admit 
thy great merit, yet it is to him that I adjudge the 
right of precedence. It is true that thou art ex- 
cessively baneful, that thy sting is fatal, that thou 
art dangerous to all who approach thee, and that 
thou stingest—and this is undoubtediy a great merit 
—without the slightest provocation. But canst thou 
wound from afar as the tongue of the slanderer can, 
from whom it is impossible to escape, even though 
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mountains or oceans intervene? It is evident that 
he is more daidly than thou; let him then go first, 
and another time be less quarrelsome.” 

Under the head of slander, Krilof seems to have 
been inclined to rank hostile criticism, and he is fond 
of revenging himself upon carping critics by intro- 


ducing them into fables in which they appear at a | 
When he thinks of those 


decided disadvantage. 
who have an eye only for defects, he is reminded 


that—“ A pig once made its way into the courtyard | 


of a lordly mansion, sauntered at its will around the 


stables and the kitchen, wallowed in filth, crammed | 


itself full of pigwash, and then returned home from 
its visit a pig of the most piggish order. ‘ Well, 
Kavron, what have you seen?’ asked its owner. 


‘They do say that rich people’s houses are full of 


pearls and diamonds, and that everything there is 
the finest possible.’ ‘What nonsense, to be sure!’ 
grunted the pig; ‘I saw no splendour at all, nothing 
but dirt and offal; and yet I didn’t spare my snout, 
but rummaged the whole of the backyard.’ ” 

The following story is intended for the benefit of 
those critical investigators whose industry is apt to 
be misplaced :—‘‘ Good day, dear friend ; whence do 
you come?” “From the museum, where I have 
spent three hours. I saw everything they have 
there, and examined it carefully. 
the least idea of how much I saw there to admire. 
Upon my word, it is a palace of wonders. Howrich 
is nature in invention! What birds and beasts 
| have I seen there! What butterflies, beetles, cock- 
roaches, flies! Some like emeralds, others like coral. 
What tiny coccineal insects! Some of them, I assure 
you, are smaller than the smallest pin’s head.” 
“But of course you saw the elephant. What did 
you think of it? I'll be bound you felt as if you 
were looking at a mountain.” “ Are you quite sure 
it’s there?” “Quite sure.’ ‘Well, brother, you 
mustn’t be too hard upon me, but to tell the truth, I 
|| didn’t remark the elephant.” 

The last of this class which we shall quote is 
| levelled at those critics who are eternally praising 
the ancients at the expense of the moderns. “A 
|| bear fell into a trap. When death seems distant, it 
|| is easy to laugh at it. But death close at hand is a 
|| very different matter. So the bear did not feel at all 
|| inclined to die. Our Mishka would not have objected 
| to a fight, but he was hopelessly entangled in a net, 
and on every side he was met by spears, by guns, 
and by dogs. Mishka tried to succeed by cunning, 
so he expostulated with the hunter. ‘What fault, 


my friend, have you to find with me? Why do you | 


seck my life? You should not believe the unjust 
calumnies which declare that bears are wicked crea- 
tures. We are of an entirely different nature. 
for instance, can call all the neighbours to witness 
, that I have never in my life injured a single dead 
, person.” ‘ What you say is true,’ replied the hunter, 
; ‘and I praise you for such respect for the dead. But, 
,, on the other hand, whenever chance threw a live 
| person in your way, you never let him escape with 
, a whole skin, It would have been better if you 


I cannot give you | 


I, | 


‘ 
had devoured the dead, and let the living go in 


299 


peace. 
Krilof had the good fortune throughout his whol: 
career to find employers who could appreciate his 
| abilities, and who turned them to good account, but 
there are several traces in his fables of his acquaint- 
ance with others of a different nature. Thus in Tie 
Razors he illustrates the folly of those persons who 
are afraid of inferiors who display any great amount 
of intelligence, and prefer to avail themselves of 
agents whose dulness they consider safe. Here is 
the story :—“I spent a night once in the same room 
| with a friend whom I happened to meet. As soon as 
_ I opened my eyes in the morning, what do I behold ’ 
My friend evidently in trouble. ‘The night before 
we had both gone to bed merry and free from care, 
but now my friend is altogether changed; he sighs, 
he groans, he mutters words of complaining. ‘ Whzt 
is the matter, my friend?’ I cry; ‘are you ill?’ 
‘Oh, no, but I’m shaving,’ he replies. ‘What! is 
that all?’ I exclaim, and thereupon I get up and 
take a good look at him. The strange fellow is 
gazing at himself through tears in the mirror, 
knitting his brows as painfully all the while as if he 
were being flayed alive. When I had at last dis- 
covered the cause of his agony, ‘It’s no wonder,’ 
says I, ‘and it is entirely your own fault that you 
suffer so much. Just look at these things of yours. 
They are more like carving knives than razors; 
shaving with them is impossible, all you can do is 
painfully to scrape yourself with them.’ ‘I must 
| allow, brother,’ he replies, ‘that the razors are ex- 
| cessively blunt; of course I know that well enough; 
| I’m not so stupid as to be unaware of it; but I never 
use sharp ones for fear of cutting myself.’ ”’ 

In The Steel Blade is typified the unmerited degra- 
| dation which sometimes befalls those who are worthy 
| of better things, when their fate subjects them to the 
| indiscriminating control of stupidity. ‘The keen 
| blade of a sabre happened to be flung aside in a 
| 
| set to work to turn the blade to account. 
' 

trees of the bark of which he made his shoes, for 
splintering the fir chips which he used instead of 
candles, for lopping off the small branches to be 
employed in mending his hedges, and for shaping the 
pales with which he staked off his garden. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


corner, together with a heap of iron odds and ends. | 
| A peasant bought the lot for a trifle, and immediately | 
Having | 
fitted a handle to it, he used it for stripping lime | 


Before | 


the year was out the blade was all notched and | 
rusted, and the village children used it as a hobby- | 


horse to ride upon. One day a hedgehog asks it if it 
is not ashamed of its present degraded state. 
at all, replies the sword. ‘In the hands of a 
warrior I should have been a terror to the foe. 


‘Not | 


Here | 


there is no scope for my special faculties, so I am | 


turned in this house to base uses. 
to choose my own employment ? 


But was Iallowed | 
No; and therefore | 


it is not I who have reason to be ashamed, but he 
who was unable to perceive for what ends I was | 


adapted.’ ” 





In The Two Dogs allusion is made to the strange 
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disparity between the rewards allotted to different 


| services. ‘ The faithful and hardworking watch-dog 
| Barbos one day sees his old playmate, the pampered 


lap-dog Joujou, reclining on a soft cushion by a 
window. All but weeping from emotion, he accosts 
his former companion, ‘How do you fare, Joujou, 


_ now that the master has taken you into his lordly 


mansion? You remember, no doubt, how often we 


were nearly starved to death. What have you to do | 


now?’ ‘It would be wrong in me to grumble at 


| my lot,’ replies Joujou, ‘my master is all I could 
possibly wish. I live in comfort and luxury. I take | 
my meals off silver, and when I am fatigued I have | 


a soft carpet or a sofa to sleep upon. But you tell 
me how you are.getting on.’ ‘As for me,’ says 
Barbos, with drooping head and hanging tail, ‘my 
life is just what it used to be. I suffer from cold 


| and hunger, and while I keep guard overmy master’s 


house I get drenched with rain, and have to sleep 


| where I can behind some sheltering wall, and if I 
| happen to bark at the wrong time I get a thrashing. 


But tell me, Joujou, how came you tobe so lucky, you 
who are so small and weak, while I work myself to 


| death without getting any reward. Whatis it you do? 


‘What is it Ido?’ replies Joujou; ‘a pretty ques- 


| tion to ask! Why I walk about on my hind legs.’ ” 


That faithful service, when it is recognised, is 


"not unfrequently rewarded too late, is the moral 


|| to quote. 


of the last fable of this group which we propose, 
A certain squirrel served a lion so well 


|| that it was promised a whole cart-load of nuts as 


|| @ reward. 
|, and the squirrel is often so hungry that he finds it 
| hard to grin as he should when in the presence of 


Time passes by, but the nuts come not, 


his royal master. Sometimes when he passes near a 


|| forest he sees his former companions glancing through 


| the underwood, hears them cracking nuts at their 


| own sweet will. 
|| ing them, but just as he is moving towards the trees 
|, he is always called back on urgent business. 
|| length the squirrel grows old, and the lion finds him 
| tiresome. 


Often he is on the point of rejoin- 


At 


from active business. So the squirrel is put on the 


|| retired list, and the cart-load of nuts is given him at 


last. 


| seen; picked fruit, each one perfection itself. There 


is just one thing, however, which is a pity. 
squirrel has long ago lost all his teeth.” 

The story of a second squirrel belongs to another 
group, one devoted to the illustration of the absurdi- 


| ties committed by vain busybodies, who fondly 


|| volving cage is placed at an open window. 


imagine that their actions are of vast importance to 
the world at large. “The inhabitants of a village, 
one holiday, crowd in front of their master’s house, 
and stare with open mouth at a squirrel, whose re- 
The 


| Squirrel is making its cage spring round and round, 


| the goodness to tell me what it is you are doing | 
| there ?’ 


|| Moving its little paws so fast that they can scarcely 
|| be seen. 


perched on a neighbouring bough, ‘would you have 


‘Ah, dear friend,’ replies the squirrel, ‘I 


The time has come for him to withdraw | 


Splendid nuts in truth, such as are seldom | 


The | 


‘Dear old neighbour,’ says a thrush, | 


| have to work all day without ceasing. The fact is 
| I am courier to a great lord. I never can stop for a 
| moment to eat or drink, or take breath,’ and it be- 
| takes itself with renewed energy to making its 

wheel spin round. ‘ Just so,’ says the thrush as it flies 

away, ‘I see plainly enough you are running fast, but 
| still you are always to be found in the same place.’ ” 

Here is another instance of misplaced confidence. 
A certain ant was enormously strong. Credible 
| Witnesses have stated that it could absolutely lift 
up two whole grains of barley at once. Besides 
this its courage was wonderful. It never saw a 
worm without attacking it, and it did not shrink 
| from fighting even with a spider. In its own ant- 

hill nothing was talked about but its extraordinary 
merits, and so great were the praises it received that 
| at last they turned its head. Eager for fresh glory, 
| it determined to show itself off in the neighbouring 
city, and thither, accordingly, did it repair, mounted 
high on a cart-load of hay. On its arrival it expects 
to create a great sensation, but to its surprise no one 
| takes the slightest notice of it. In vain does the 

ant seize a leaf and twirl it about. This and other 
| athletic feats pass equally unregarded. Nota soul 
pays it the slightest attention. ‘“ Weary at last of 
exerting itself and trying to do justice to its powers, 
it remarks with vexation to the mastiff which lies 
beside the cart, ‘ Well, now, surely you must confess 
that the inhabitants of this city of yours have neither 
eyes nor common sense. Who would ever have 
dreamt that no one would have taken the least 
notice of me, though I have been exerting myself 
to the utmost during a whole hour? And yet my 
ant-hill is unanimous in acknowledging my merits.’ 
And so he goes home utterly crestfallen.” 

The case of the conceited pebble is not unlike that 
of the ant. “ A diamond which had been dropped on 
' the high-road, lay there forsome time. At last aaer- 
| chant picked it up and carried it to the city for sale. 
| Eventually it became one of the crown jewels. A 
| pebble which used to lie beside it on the road, hear- 
ing of its promotion, besought a passer-by to take 
it with him to the city, exclaiming, ‘Why should I | 
| go on suffering here from rain, and snow, and storm, 
while our diamond is enjoying such high honours as | 
Ihear of? How it has arrived at such a position | 
cannot imagine. For ever so many years it lay here | 
by my side. It is but a stone after all, just such 
another as myself. Pray take me! How can one tell t 
As soon as I am seen there, I too, perhaps, shall be 
| deemed useful for something or other.’ So the 
| peasant took it up into his cart. Our stone rolls it- | 
| self in with an air, and thinks it will at once be | 

placed beside the diamond. But a quite different | 
fate awaits it. It is true it is turned to account, but | 
it only serves to mend a hole in the road.” 

A similar vein of humour runs through the tale of 
| the bag which lay for ever so long in a corner empty 
and unnoticed, never turned to any account except 
when one of the servants of the house wiped his shoes 
uponit. But one day it found itself filled with ducats 
and immediately its position became entirely altered. 


| 
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The greatest attention was paid to it, the most flatter- 
ing remarks were made about it. Before long the 
bag began to grow conceited. ‘It became talkative 
and fond of finding fault, criticised everything, and 
spoke with decision on every question, exclaiming, 
‘This should not be done in such a manner,’ or ‘ That 
man is a fool,’ or ‘This is sure to turn out badly.’ 
Every one listened to it with open mouth, although 
it talked utter nonsense. But unluckily all men have 
|| this fault, that they find everything wonderful which 
is said by a bag full of ducats. For a long time the 
bag was honoured, and revered, and flattered. But 
when the last ducat had been taken out of it, then it 
was thrown away, and one heard no more of it.’’ 
With this little anecdote, intended for the benefit of 
upstart millionaires, may be coupled another, which 
may be read with advantage by officials who lay more 
stress than is due on claims founded on length of 
service alone. “* What a fuss every one is making! 
|| What a set of idiots!’ exclaimed a stone which lay 
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The Pig’s Insight—p. 414. 


in a field after a shower had fallen one day. 
the kindness to observe how delighted every one is 
with this rain. They have longed for it as if it were 


| ful in what it hasdone? It has come for a couple of 
| hours or so, no more. 
make a few inquiries about me. 
here for centuries; modest and unassuming, I have 
remained in the most peaceful manner possible, where 
I was originally deposited. And yet I have never 
heard from a single person so much as a “Thank 
you!” It is not without reason that the world has 
acquired a bad character. I cannot see a grain of 
justice in any part of it.’ ‘Hold your tongue!’ 
exclaimed a neighbouring worm. ‘This shower, brief 
as it has been, has abundantly watered the fields, 
which were rendered sterile by drought, and has 
revived the hopes of the farmer. But you have never 
|| contributed anything to the ground but a useless 
|| weight.’ Thus many a man will boast of having 
|| served the state for forty years; but as for being 





useful, he has never been a bit more so than the | 
stone.” j 
From these features of the folly which manifests | 
itself by conceit, let us turn to those in which Krilof | 
depicts a few of the various phases of incapacity. 











‘Have | 


the best of guests, and now what is there so wonder- | 


But just have the goodness to | | 
Why I have lain | 


> al 


Ihe Razors—p. 414. 


| The Quartette may be selected as a specimen of 
| this class. “An ass, a goat, a monkey, and a bear, 
| determine to perform a quartette, so they provide 
themselves with music-books and instruments, and 
prepare to enchant the ears of their audience. They 
strike up boldly, and produce plenty of sound, but 
unfortunately itis anything but harmonious. ‘Stop, 
brothers, stop!’ cries the monkey. ‘It’s evident 











The Steel Blade—p. 414. 


we must be placed differently. Sit down, friend 
Mishka, with your bass opposite the alto; I will 
come here opposite the second fiddle. Then we 
shall produce a very different sort of music. We 








shall set the very hills and forests dancing.’ So they 
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change places and recommence, but the noise is just 
as discordant as before. ‘Stop a little,’ exclaims 
the ass; ‘I have found out the secret.. We shall be 
sure to play in tune if we sit in a row.’ They follow 
his advice, and gravely form in line. But the 











The Two Dogs—p. 415. 


quartette is as unmusical as ever. On this they begin 
squabbling loudly as to the manner in which they 
ought to be seated. A nightingale, by chance, comes 
flying that way, so they entreat it to solve the 
problem for them. ‘Have the kindness,’ they say, 
‘to spare us a few moments of your time in order that 
our quartette may come off properly. Music we have, 
instruments we have. All that is wanting to us is 
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The Quartette—p. 416. 


that you should direct us how to place ourselves.’ 
But the nightingale replies, ‘To be a musician, one 
must have a quicker intelligence and a finer ear than 
you possess; you, my friends, may place yourselves 
just as youlike, but you will never become musicians.’” 











In several of the fables of this class some political 
allusion may be detected, as in that of The Division, 
for instance. “A number of merchants who shared 
the same place of business, made a heap of money. 
At length they wound up the concern, and began to- 
divide their gains. But when did a division ever 
take place without squabbling ? They soon began 
to dispute about the money in hand, and the stock in 
trade. Suddenly the alarm is given that their house 
is on fire. ‘Quick, quick, save your house and 
goods!’ is the cry. ‘ Let us be off!’ exclaims one 
of the number, ‘we can settle our accounts after- 
wards.’ ‘Certainly,’ shouts a second partner, ‘but 
first give me another thousand roubles, or I will not 
budge from the spot.’ ‘You must pay me two thou- 
sand more,’ screams a third ; ‘then all our accounts 
will be square.’ ‘No, no, we don’t agree to that,’ 
cry the others; ‘we must know the why and the 
wherefore first.’ Forgetting that the house is on fire, 
our eccentric friends go on squabbling until they are 








The Fox and the Lion—p. 419. 


taken unawares by the smoke, and they and all their 
possessions are burnt up together.” 

The next story is levelled at that description of 
legislative folly which indulges in eloquence when 
it ought to have recourse to something more effec- 
tive than speech. “A certain cook left his kitchen 
one day, in order to celebrate in a neighbouring 
tavern the anniversary of a dear friend’s death, 
leaving a cat at home to guard his viands from 
the mice. On his return, what does he see? The 
floor strewed with fragments of a pie, and Vaska the 
cat crouching in a corner, purring with satisfaction 
and busily engaged in disposing of a chicken. ‘Ah, 
glutton! ah, evil-doer!’ exclaims the reproachful 
cook. ‘Are you not ashamed of being seen by these 
walls, let alone by such people as myself? What! 
be an honourable cat up to this time! One who 
might be pointed as a model of discretion! And 
now, ah, me; how great a disgrace! Now all the 
neighbours will say,—“The cat Vaska is a rogue; the | 
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| cat Vaska is a thief; Vaska must not be admitted 
into the kitchen, nor even into the courtyard, any 
more than a ravenous wolf into the sheepfold. He 
is utterly corrupt, he is a pest, the plague of the 

| neighbourhood.”’ Thus does our orator, letting loose 

| the current of his words, maunder on lecturing, and 

what is the upshot? While he is being favoured 

| with this burst of eloquence Vaska eats up the whole 
of the chicken.” 

| Against indiscriminating violence on the part of 


| the executive, however, may be quoted the tale of The | 


| Landlord and the Mice. “ A certain merchant built a 
magazine in which he stored away his stock of edibles, 
and in order that the mice should not damage them, 
he instituted a police of cats. And now the merchant 
lives in peace. His stores are patrolled day and 
night, and all goes well. Unfortunately an unex- 
pected contingency occurs. One of the guardians 
proves himself a thief. Among cats, as among men, 
the police are not faultless. But then, instead of 
detecting and punishing the thief, and sparing the 
honest servant, our landlord orders all his cats to be 
whipped. As soon as they hear this unreasonable 
sentence, honest and guilty alike, they all run out 
of the house as quickly as possible; our landlord 
remains catless. This is just what the mice have 
been hoping and longing for. They enter the stores 
as soon as the cats have left, and in two or three weeks 
they contrive to eat up the whole of their contents.” 

We have already quoted several of the fables in 
which Krilof alludes to the prevalence of corruption 
and oppression ameng Russian officials. Here are a 
few more of his illustrations of that subject. 

In The Fox as Architect we learn that a certain 
lion, who was exceedimgly fond of fowls, was greatly 
annoyed at losing numbers of them, so he employed 
a fox to build him a poultry-yard which should be 
perfectly secure from thieves. When the work was 
| done every one admired it immensely, so well was it 
arranged. “An order is immediately given to 
transfer the fowls to their new abode. But is the 
change of any use? Notatall. It is true that the 
|| building seems strong and solid, and the walls 
|| enclosing it lofty. But yet the fowls become fewer 
No one can imagine whence this evil 
So the lion orders a watch to be set; and 
|| whom do you suppose they catch? 
|| villain the fox. 
|| that none else could break in and steal, but he had 
|| taken care to leave a little hole by which he could 
| get into it himself.” 

Then there is The Wolf and the Mouse, in which 
we are told how a wolf carried off a sheep into the 
|| forest and there dined off it with relish. Not being 
|| able to eat the whole at once, it set aside a portion 
|| for its next meal, and then went comfortably to 
|| sleep. Presently a poor little mouse came creeping 
|| timidly up, nibbled off a small fragment of the meat 
| and carried it away to the hollow of the tree in 

which it lived. - Just at that moment the wolf awoke, 
| and, perceiving the theft, howled so that all the 
forest could hear, shouting out, ‘Police! robbery! 


| . 
| springs. 





Why, that | 
He had constructed the building so | 


stop thief! Iam being robbed. I shall be ruined!” 
“Just such an affair,” says the moralist, “did I 
lately see taking place in the city. A thief stole the 
watch of Climich the judge, and the judge cried after | 
the thief, ‘ Police! police !’” 
How little ordinary legal proceedings do for the 
poor and feeble is shown in the following story. A 
pike was once accused of maltreating the other occu- 


| pants of his native pond. So a commission was 


appointed to try him. Its members were a couple of 
donkeys, a couple of horses, and two or three goats. 
In order to assist them in coming to a right decision, 
the fox was joined with them as assessor. Nowit | 
should be stated that rumour always declared that 
the pike kept the fox’s table provided with fish. | 
Well the court met, and the pike was brought | 
before it ina large tub. It was soon found guilty, 
and the only question was how it should be punished. 
It was proposed at first to hang it from a neighbour- | 
ing tree. But the fox demurred. Such a punish- | 
ment would be too little for so monstrous an offender. | 
Would it not be better as a salutary lesson to other | 
criminals to put it to death by drowning? “Ex. | 
cellent!’ exclaimed all the judges at once, and | 
seizing on the pike, they flung it with one accord into | 
the river. 
Of an equally unsatisfactory nature are the 
decisions of such courts represented to be in the 
stories of The Communal Assembly and of The Peasant 
and the Sheep. The first tells how the wolf asked the 
lion to make him governor over the sheep. The 
lion thereupon summoned the beasts to meet to- 
gether, and to hold an inquest on the general 
character of the applicant. The assembly took place, | 
and the beasts were called upon to speak according 
to their respective ranks. Not a word was said 
against the wolf, so it was appointed ruler of the 
sheep. ‘But, it may be asked, what did the sheep 
say themselves? Surely they must have formed a 
part oftheassembly. Notabitofit. The sheep had 
somehow been overlooked, and yet it must be confessed 
they were the very animals which it was most im- 
portant to consult.” The second fable relates how a 
certain peasant charged a sheep with stealing his 
fowls. The cause came before the fox, who called 
on the complainant ‘to state hiscase. “On such and 
such a day,” says the peasant, “I missed two of my 
fowls carly inthe morning. Nothing could be found 
of them but a few bones and feathers. And there 


| wasn’t a creature in the yard that night except the 


| sheep.” 





‘ 


On the other hand the sheep protests that 
she was fast asleep all that night, and she calls all the 
neighbours to witness that she had never been known 
to steal or act unjustly; besides this she states that 
she never touches flesh meat by any chance. Having 
heard both sides, the fox pronounces the following 
judgment :—“ The protestations of sheep must never 
be believed, inasmuch as those animals are notori- | 
ously given to conceal their real designs. It appears 
clear, on inquiry, that on the night in question the 


| Sheep was in the vicinity of the fowls, and fowls are 


very savoury, and the opportunity was favourable 
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| inthe extreme. I decide then, according to my con- 
| science, that it is impossible that the sheep can have 
forborne to eat the fowls; and, therefore, the sheep 
| is sentenced to death, her carcass being adjudged to 
| the court, and her fleece to the complainant.” 
| With a few additional specimens of Krilof’s moral 
| teaching, taken at random from his fables, we will 
| bring our notice to a close. The Russians of the 
upper classes have always been very fond of foreign 
| travel. The following story appears to have been 
written for their benefit by the poet, who was too 
indolent even to feel any great inclination to under- 
take a long journey :—“ Two flies were preparing to 
start for foreign parts, and they tried to persuade 
a bee to go there with them. They had heard the 
praises of distant countries loudly sung by parrots. 
| Besides, they thought it shameful that they should 
| be driven out of every house in their native land. 
| Why it had even come to this, that in grand houses 
|| glass covers had been invented to keep flies from 
getting at the sweets! As for the cottages of the 
|| poor, their sworn enemies the spiders were there. 
‘A pleasant voyage to you,’ replied the bee ; ‘ but I 
|| am quite comfortable here in my native land. I 
have gained by my honeycomb the affection of all, 
|| from the rustic to the nobleman. But as to you, 
wherever you fly your fate will be the same. Use- 
|| less as you are, you will never be respected or loved 
|| anywhere ; it is only the spiders who will be glad to 
|| see you. He who works for his country’s good will 
| not lightly sever himself from it; but he who is 
|| destitute of useful faculties will always prefer the 
foreign soil. There, where he has no duties to per- 
|| form, he is less despised, and there his idleness is a 
|| cause of irritation to nobody.’ ” 
| Another reason for travelling is disposed of in the 
following story: —“‘‘ Farewell, neighbour,’ said a wolf 
to a cuckoo. ‘ All in vain have I hoped to find peace 
here. Men and dogs alike are detestable here. Even 
|| an angel couldn’t help getting into trouble with 
|| them.’ ‘Is my neighbour going on a long journey ?’ 
|| asked the cuckoo; ‘and where does that pious people 
| dwell with whom he hopes to live in harmony?” ‘I 
| am going straight away to the happy forests of 
| Arcadia. Ah! neighbour, what a land that is! 
Wars, they say, are unknown there; the men are as 
mild as lambs, and the rivers run with milk. Ina 
|| word, the golden age still lingers there. The inha- 
| bitants treat each other in the kindliest manner, just 
| as if they were a band of brothers, and it is even 
| asserted that the dogs there.do not bark. Still less 
do they bite. Tell me, my little pigeon, is it not 
delightful to find oneself, even in a dream, in such 
a land? Farewell! harbour no unkind memories of 
me. There I mean to lead a long life, in the midst 
of harmony, of plenty, and of indulgence; not as 
here, compelled to be glancing askew all day, and 
not to have a corner at night in which to get a 
moment’s quiet sleep.’ ‘I wish you a pleasant 
journey, my dear neighbour,’ saysthe cuckoo. ‘But 
|| do you mean to leave your teeth behind you, and 
| your general character, or do you take them with 





you?” 


claims the wolf. 


‘Leave them behind? what nonsense!’ ex- | 
‘Well, then, in that case, believe | 


me, you won’t save your skin there more than | 


999 


here. 
The following story may be left to speak for itself. 


“A cuckoo sat on a bough, bitterly complaining. | 


‘Why art thou so sad, dear friend ?’ sympathisingly 


cooed the turtle-dove to her, from a neighbouring | 


tree. ‘Is it because spring has passed away from 


us, and love with it; that the sun has sunk lower, | 


and that we are nearer to the winter ?’ 
I help grieving, unhappy one that I am?’ replies 
the cuckoo,—‘ thou shalt thyself be the judge. This 
spring my love was a happy one, and, after a while, 
I became a mother. But my offspring utterly refuse 
to recogniseme. Could I ever have expected such 
a return from them! And how can I help being 
envious, when I see how ducklings crowd around 
their mother—how chickens hasten to the hen, when 
she calls tothem. Just like an orphan I sit here, 
utterly alone, and know not what filial affection 
means.’ ‘Poor thing!’ says the dove; ‘I pity you 
from my heart. I should die outright if my dovelets 
did not love me. But, tell me—how did you bring 
up your little ones? When did you find time to 
build a nest? I never saw you doing anything of 
the kind: you were always flying and fluttering 
about.’ ‘Yes, indeed,’ says the cuckoo, ‘pretty 
nonsense it would have been if I had spent those fine 
days in sitting ona nest! What can possibly be a 
higher pitch of stupidity than that ? Ialways laid my 


eggs in the nests of other birds.’ ‘ And yet you expect | 


‘How can | 





your little ones to care for you!’ says the turtle- | 
dove. Fathers and mothers! let this fable read you a | 


lesson. 
dutiful children. Irreverence on their part, and want 


I have not written it as an excuse for un- | 


of love towards their parents, must always be a sin. | 
But, if they have grown up apart from you, and you | 
have entrusted their education to hireling hands, | 


have you not yourselves to blame, if in old age you 
obtain but little happiness from them ?” 

Here is a neat illustration of the saying, “Save 
me from my friends.’ ‘A lion was chasing a cha- 
mois along a valley. He had all but caught it, and 
with longing eyes was anticipating a certain and a 
succulent repast. It seemed as if it were utterly 


impossible for the victim to escape, for a deep ravine | 


appeared to bar the way for both the hunter and the 


hunted. But the nimble chamois, gathering toge- | 
ther all its strength, shot like an arrow from a bow | 
across the chasm, and reached the rocky cliff on | 


the other side. 


Our lion pulled up short. But at | 


that moment a friend of his happened to be near at | 


hand. That friend was the fox. ‘ What!’ said he, 
‘with your strength and agility, is it possible that 
you will yield to a feeble chamois? 
to will, and you will be able to work wonders. 


You have only | 


Though the abyss be deep, yet if you are only in | 


earnest, I am certain you will clear it. Surely you 
can confide in my disinterested friendship. I would 


not expose your life to danger if I were not so well | 


aware of your strength and dexterity.’ The lion's 





| 
| 
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blood waxed hot, and began to boil in his veins. 
He flung himself with all -his might into space. 
But he could not clear the chasm; so down he 
tumbled headlong, and was killed by the fall. Then 
what did his dear friend do? He cautiously made 
his way down to the bottom of the ravine, and there, 
seeing that the lion wanted neither flattery nor 
obedience now, he kindly set to work to pay the last 
sad rites te his dead friend, and in a month picked 
his bones clean.” 

And here, by way of conclusion, is a pleasing 
example of the difficulties with which singers some- 
times have to contend :— 

“A cat one day caught a nightingale, stuck its 
claws into the poor creature, and exclaimed, squeezing 
it as if it loved it, ‘Dear little nightingale, I hear 
every one praising you for your voice, and ranking 
you with the first of singers. My gossip, the fox, 
tells me that your voice is so wonderfully beautiful 
that all the shepherds and shepherdesses rave about 
your enchanting songs. I have long desired to hear 
you myself. Don’t tremble so; don’t be so obstinate, 
my dear. You shouldn’t be afraid. I don’t in the 
least wish to eat you. If you will only sing me 
something or other, I will set you at liberty, and let 
you fly away to the groves and forests. I am as 





fond of music as you can be, and often purr myself 
melodiously to sleep.’ Meanwhile our poor nightin- 
gale could scarcely breathe under the terrible claws. 
‘How now—what’s this!’ continues the cat. ‘Sing 
something, my dear, however short it may be.’ But 
our songster did not sing—only uttered a cry. 
‘What! was it thus that you enchanted the forest ?’ 
mockingly asked the cat. ‘Where are the clearness 
and power of voice of which every one used to talk 
incessantly ? Of such cries as that, I hear more 
than enough from my kittens. No, I see plainly 
enough that your singing is utterly tasteless. Let’s 
see what sort of taste my teeth can find in your 
flesh ;’ and she eat up the poor singer entirely.” 

Song seldom has to contend with greater difficulty 
than when it has to be judged by critics who hear it 
only after it has been transposed into a tongue for 
which it was not framed, and has been compelled to 
forego its metrical form. It is to be hoped that 
Krilof in English prose will not differ as much from 
himself in his own Russian verse, as the nightingale 
under the cat’s claws did from the same bird warbling 
from amidst the sheltering foliage of its native wood- 
land. But, if his utterance do prove disappointing, 
let due allowance be made for the difficulties of his 
position. 

W. R. 8. RALSTON. 





THE LITANY. 
By tus DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


Tue Litany is one of the most popular parts of the 
English Prayer-Book. Many who have no special 
feeling for other portions of the Liturgy never 
fail to delight in this. Let us examine its pecu- 
liarities, that we may see what we should lose if we 
lost it, what we gain by having it. 

I. First, as to its origin. It is one of the parts of 
the Prayer-Book which has its origin in a time neither 
primitive nor reformed. For four hundred years there 
were no prayers of this special kind in the Christian 
Church ; nor, again, in the Reformed Church were 
any prayers like it introduced afresh. It sprang from 
an age gloomy with disaster and superstition, when 
heathenism was still struggling with Christianity ; 
when Christianity was disfigured by fierce conflicts 
within the Church; when the Roman Empire was 
tottering to its ruin; when the last great luminary 
of the Church—Augustine—had just passed away, 
amidst the forebodings of universal destruction. It 
was occasioned also by a combination of circum- 
stances of the most peculiar character. The general 


disorder of the time was aggravated by an unusual | evils of mankind. Such was the first Litany—a 
train of calamities. Besides the ruin of society, | popular supplication, sung or shouted, not within 
attendant on the invasion of the barbarians, there | the walls of any consecrated building, but by 
came a succession of droughts, pestilences, and | wild excited multitudes, following each other in 
earthquakes, which seemed to keep pace with the | long files, through street and field, over hill and 
throes of the moral world. Of all these horrors, | valley, as if to bid nature join in the depth of 


France was the centre. On one of these occasions, 


when the people had been hoping that, with the | call a revival. 





| 





Easter festival, some respite would come, a sudden 
earthquake shook the church at Vienne, on the 
Rhone. It was on Easter eve; the congregation 
rushed out; the bishop of the city (Mamertus) was 
left alone before the altar. On that terrible night he 
formed a resolution of inventing a new form, as he 
hoped, of drawing down the mercy of God. He 
determined that in the three days before Ascension 
Day there should be a long procession to the nearest 
churches in the neighbourhood. The traveller who 
passes that beautiful old city, on his way through 
France, may treasure up as he hurries by the 
thought that along the banks of that rushing river, 
and from height to height of those encircling hills, 
were first heard the sounds of the Litany, which are 
now so familiar. From Vienne the custom spread. 
Amongst the vine-clad mountains, the extinct vol- 
canoes of Auvergne, the practice was taken up with 
renewed fervour. From town to town it ran through 
France; it seemed to be a new vent for a hitherto 
pent-up devotion—a new spell for chasing away the 


their contrition. It was, in short, what we should 
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It is only by an effort that we can trace the iden- 
tity of our first Litany with those strange and 
moving scenes. Our attention may, however, be 
well called to the contrast, for various reasons. 

1. We do well to remember that a good custom does 
not lose its goodness, because it arose in a bad time, 
in a corrupt age, in a barbarous country. Out of 
such dark beginnings have sprung some of our best 
institutions. In order for a practice or a doctrine 
to bear good Christian fruit, we need not demand 
that its first origin should be primitive, or Protestant, 
or civilised; it is enough that it should be good in 
itself and productive of good effects. 

2. Again, it is well to remember that the goodness 
of a thing depends not on its outward form, but on its 
inward spirit. ‘The very word “ Litany,” in its first 
origin, included long processions, marches to and fro, 
cries and screams, which have now disappeared almost 
everywhere from public devotions, even in the Ro- 
| man Catholic Church. Those who established it would 
| not have imagined that a Litany without these accom- 

paniments could haveany efficacy whatever. Weknow 

now that the accompaniments were mere accidents, and 
| that the substance has continued. What has happened 
| inthe Litany has occurred again and again with every 

part of our ecclesiastical system. Always the form 

and the letter are perishing ; always there will be some 
| who think that the form and the letter are the thing 
| itself; always in the Christian Church there is enough 
vitality to keep the spirit, though the form is 
changed ; always, we trust, as in the Litany, so else- 
where, there will be found men wise enough and bold 
enough to retain the good and throw off the bad in 
all the various forms of our religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal life. 

3. Again, there is a peculiar charm and interest 
in knowing the accidental historical origin of 
this beautiful service. To any one who has a heart 
to feel and an imagination to carry him backwards and 
forwards along the fields of time, there is a pleasure, 
an edification in the reflection that the prayers 
which we use were not composed in the dreamy 
solitude of the closet or the convent, but were wrung 
out of the necessities of human sufferers like our- 
selves, If, here and there, we catch a note of 
some expression not wholly suitable to our own age, 
there is yet something at once grand and comforting 
in the recollection that we hear in those responses 
the echoes of the thunders and earthquakes of central 
France, of the irruption of wild barbarian hordes, of 
the ruin of the falling empire; that the Litany 
which we use for our homelier sorrows was, as 
Hooker says, “the very strength and comfort 
of the Church” in that awful distress of nations. 
“The offences of our forefathers,” the “ vengeance 
on our sins,” the “lightning and tempest,” the 
“plague, pestilence and famine,’ the “ battle, and 
murder, and sudden death,” the “ prisoners and cap- 
tives,” the “desolate and oppressed,” the “ troubles 
and adversities,’’ the “hurt of persecutions,” —all these 
phrases receive a double force if they recall to us the 
terrors of that dark disastrous time, when the old 








world was hasting to its end, and the new was 
hardly struggling into existence. 

4. Further, it was under a like pressure of calamities 
that the Litany first became part of our services. It 
is the earliest portion of our Prayer-Book that ap- 
peared in its present English form. It was translated 
from Latin into English either by Archbishop Cran- 
mer or by King Henry VIII. himself. These are the 
words with which, on the eve of his expedition to 
France in 1544, he sent this first instalment of our 
Prayer-Book to Cranmer: ‘Calling to our remem- 
brance the miserable state of all Christendom, being 
at this present time plagued, besides all other troubles, 
with most cruel wars, hatreds, and disunions, . 
the help and remedy hereof being far exceeding the 
power of any man, must be called for of Him who 
only is able to grant our petitions, and never for- 
saketh or repelleth any that firmly believe and 
faithfully call upon Him; unto whom also the | 
examples of Scripture encourage us in all these | 
and others our troubles and perplexities to flee. | 
Being therefore resolved to have continually from | 
henceforth general processions in all cities, towns, | 
and churches or parishes of this our realm,.... | 
forasmuch as heretofore the people, partly for lack 
of good instruction, partly that they understood no | 
part of such prayers and suffrages as were used to 
be said and sung, have used to come very slackly, 
we have set forth certain goodly prayers and suf- 
frages in our native English tongue, which we 
send you herewith.” * 

Thus it is that whilst the Litany at its first begin- 
ning expressed the distress of the first great convul- 
sion of Europe in the fall of the Roman empire, the 
Litany in its present form expressed the cry of dis- 
tress in that second great convulsion which accom- 
panied the Reformation. It is the first utterance 
of the English nation in its own native English 
tongue, calling for divine help, in that extremity of 
perplexity, when men’s hearts were divided between 
hope and despair for the fear of those things that 
were coming on the earth. 

Surely in this age there is much which may make 
us feel how exactly the wants of the French people 
at Vienne, and the English people in the time of 
Henry VIII., correspond to our own, and find the 
same utterance. 

5. Andin like manner many a time have those ex- 
pressions of awe and fear struck some chord in the 
hearts of individuals, far more deeply than had they 
been more calmly and deliberately composed at first. 

How affecting is that account of the great Samuel 
Johnson, whom, in the church of St. Clement Danes, 
his biographer overheard repeating in a voice, that 
trembled with emotion, the petition which touched 
the only sensitive chord in his strong mind, “ In the 
hour of death and in the day of judgment, good 
Lord deliver us!” How affecting was the use made 
by a great orator of the words of another clause, 
when, on the occasion of the omission of the name of 





* Froude’s “ History of England,” iv. 482. 
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an unfortunate princess (whether rightly or wrongly 
is not here asked) from the Liturgy, he said that 
there was at least one passage in the Litany where 
all might think of her and pray for her—amongst 
those who were “ desolate and oppressed!” 

Well has Hooker said: “ Doth not true Christian 
charity require that whatsoever any part of the 
world, yea, any one of all our brethren elsewhere, 
doth either suffer or bear, the same we account as 
our own burden? ‘What one petition is there found 
in the whole Litany, whereof we shall never be able 
at any time to say that no man living needeth the 
power or might at God’s hands?” 

II. Secondly, it is instructive to notice how, in suc- 
ceeding ages, the particular grievance or want of 
| the time, sometimes well, sometimes ill, has laboured 
to express itself amongst these petitions, 

1. It was natural that, in the reign of Edward 
VI., when the burdensome yoke of the see of 
| Rome had only just been shaken off, a prayer should 
| have been added—“ From the tyranny of the Bishop 
| of Rome, and from all his detestable enormities, 
| good ‘Lord deliver us.”” This was natural enough; 
| but it is also a matter of rejoicing that, by the wisdom 
| of Elizabeth, this fierce expression should have been 
struck out. May we not breathe, as we pass over 
| its vacant place, a momentary thanksgiving that 
| such an uncongenial war-cry has been swept out of 
our service! 

2. Again, amidst the general unsettlement of civil 


| and religious society in the time of Henry VIIL, | 


| and of Charles IT., it was no wonder that the peti- 
| tions should have been crowded with alarms, in 
the first instance, of “sedition, privy conspiracy, 
false doctrine, and heresy,” or “ hardness of heart 
| and contempt of God’s commandments;” in the 
| second instance, of ‘‘ rebellion and schism.” 
These words, as they recall the turmoil of those 
| times, are happily couched in terms too general for 
| us to fix these sins on any particular class. And 
| if they seem for a moment to dwell too exclusively on 
the dangers of disorder and anarchy, yet there is one 
petition, which first came in with the dawn of the 
| Reformation, which no ancient Litany seems to 
have contained, and yet which attacks the chief sin that 
called down the displeasure of our Lord—the prayer 
against Hypocrisy.—Let us, as we utter that word, 
remember that in the prayer against that sin, in its 
full extent—the sin of acting a part—the sin of dis- 
regarding truth—the sin of regarding the outward 
more than the inward—in that one prayer is summed 
up the whole spirit of the Reformation. 

3. Again, the present Litany stands alone in the 
prominence which it gives, and the emphasis which 
it imparts, to the prayer for the sovereign. It was 
no doubt intended to be the expression of the great 
principle vindicated in Hooker’s “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,” that the sovereign, as representative of the 


law, controls and guides the whole concerns both of 


Church and State. 


| unprepared.” 








as in the old Litanies, victory abroad, and peace at 
home, but righteousness and holiness of life, the 
faith, the fear, and the love of God. 

4. Again, as we read some of the petitions we | 
cannot but call to mind the wishes of good men | 
that something might have been added or ex- 
plained. The Prayer against Sudden Death. — 
Earnestly did the Puritan divines in the time of 
Charles II. intreat that this might be expanded into | 
what was probably intended, and what in fact existed 
in the older forms—‘ From dying suddenly and* 
It was a natural scruple. Many a 
one has felt that ‘‘ sudden death’? would be a bless- 
ing and not a curse—and that to those who are 
prepared, no death can be sudden. The hard, un- 
compromising rulers of that age refused to listen to 
the remonstrance ; and we perhaps, as we utter the 
prayer in its unaltered form, may justly feel a momen- 
tary pang at the thought of the good men on whose 
consciences they thus needlessly trampled. 

5. Again, let any reflect on the changes meditated | 
by the good men who made the last attempt of | 
revision in 1689:—‘ From all rash censure and | 
contention ;’ and again, “from drunkenness and | 
gluttony,” “from sloth and mis-spending of our time,” 
‘from lying and slandering, from vain swearing, | 
cursing, and perjury, from covetousness, oppression, 
and all iyustice,” “good Lord deliver us;”’ “let it 
please Thee to endue us with the graces of 
humility and meekness, of contentedness and patience, 
of true justice, of temperance and purity, of peace- 
ableness and charity,’ “and have pity upon all 
that are persecuted for truth and righteousness’ sake.” 
In these additions of Tillotson, Burnet, and Patrick, 
we see at once the keen sense of the evils, some of 
them peculiar to the eighteenth century—of the 
higher virtues, also peculiar to the eighteenth | 
century no less. 

€. Again, in our own times it has been recorded | 
of a highly-gifted prelate (Archbishop Whately), 





that when he came to the prayer that we might not || 


‘“‘be hurt by persecutions,” he always added inter- | 
nally a prayer, “that we may not be persecutors.” | 
This was a holy and a noble thought, much needed, 
well supplied, which perhaps none before our age 
would have thought it safe or wise to utter. 

In this way the Litany has grown with the growth | 
of Christendom; and may, without any direct | 
change, suggest even more than it says to those who | 
use it rightly. 

III. I turn from the occasion and the growth | 
of the Litany to the form in which it is expressed. 


That form is very peculiar, and its explanation || 


is to be sought in the occasion of its first in- | 
troduction. The usual mode of addressing our | 
prayers, bothin the Scripturesand in the Prayer-Book, | 
is to God, our Father, through Jesus Christ. This 


is the form of the Lord’s Prayer, after which manner || 


we are all taught to pray. This is the form through- 


It was the expression of the | out the New Testament, with two exceptions, which 
wish to secure for the interest of the State no | shall be noticed presently. This was the general mode 
less than for the interest of the clergy, not merely of prayer throughout the early ages of the Church. 
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Even those earlier forms of prayer which are most 
like the Litany are for the first three hundred, years 
| of the Church always addressed direct to God the 
| Father. In conformity with this, is the plan adopted 
in almost all the collects and prayers in the other 
parts of the English Prayer-Book. Most important 
is this, both because only by so doing do we fulfil 
the express commands of Christ our Lord, and also 
because it thus keeps before our minds the great 
truth, which the Scriptures never ailow us to let go, 
of the Unity of Almighty God. Most fully, too, 
have the greatest ecclesiastical authorities on this 
subject recognised both the doctrine and the fact, 
that, as a general rule, prayer ought to be addressed, 
and has in the usual form of ancient catholic devo- 
tion been always addressed, only to God the Father, 
| But there are, as I have said, exceptions. 
rule, even in these sacred matters, is so rigid as not 
to admit some variations. The largest number of 
‘such variations are in the poetical parts of the 
|service, and are probably connected with the 
‘peculiar feeling which led to the use of poetic 
|| diction in public worship. But the most remark- 
lable exception is the Litany. It is not perhaps 
‘certain that all the petitions are addressed to 
| Christ our Saviour ;* but, at any rate, a large por- 
tion are so addressed. It stands in this respect 
||almost isolated amidst the rest of the Prayer-Book. 
|| Now, what is the reason—what is the defence for 
\this? Many excellent persons have at times felt 
|ascruple at such a deviation from the precepts of 
|| Scripture and from the practice of ancient Chris- 
|| tendom. What are we to say to explain it? The 
|| explanation is to be sought in the original cir- 
|| cumstances under which the history was introduced. 
|| When thesoul isoverwhelmed with difficulties and dis- 
tresses, like those which caused the French Christians 
in the fifth century to utter their piteous supplica- 
tions to God—it seems to be placed in a different 
posture from that of common life. The invisible 
world is brought much nearer—the language, the 
feelings, of the heart become more impassioned, more 
vehement, more urgent. The inhabitants, so to speak, 
of the world of spirits seem to become present to 








|| unequal to convey the thoughts which are labouring 
|| to express themselves. 
|| and for a similar reason, our ordinary forms of speech 


occur in the New Testament. When Stephen was 
in the midst of his enemies, and nohelp for him 

left on earth, then “ the heavens were opened, and he 
|| Saw the Son of Man standing on the right hand of 
|| God,” and, thus seeing Him, he addressed his pe- 


spirit—Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
When St. Paul was deeply oppressed by the thorn 





_* “We beseech thee to hear us, O Lord,” isin the older 
Litanies addressed to God (Martene iii. 52), and so it 
would seem to be in some of the petitions in the English 
Litany. But perhaps the most natural interpretation is 
to regard the whole as addressed to Christ. 





No | 





our spirits; the words of common intercourse seem | 
As in poetry, so in sorrow, | 


are changed. Soit was in the two exceptions which | 


|| tition straight to Him-—-“ Lord Jesus, receive my | 





in the flesh, then again his Lord appeared to him 
(we know not how), and then to Him, present to the 
eye whether of the body or the spirit (as on the road 
to Damascus), the Apostle addressed the threefold 
supplication, ‘‘ Let this depart from me,” and the 
answer, in like manner, to the ear of the body or 
spirit, was direct—‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
So is it in the Litany. Those who wrote it, and 
we who use it, stand for the moment in the place 
of Stephen and Paul. We knock, as it were, more 
earnestly at the gates of heaven—we “ thrice beseech 
the Lord’’—and the veil is for a moment with- 
drawn, and the Son of Man is there standing to re- 
ceive our prayer. In that rude time, when the 
Litany was first introduced, they who used it would 
fain have drawn back the veil further still. It 
was in the Litanies of the Middle Ages that we 
first find the invocations not only of Christ our 
Saviour, but of those earthly saints who have de- 
parted with Him into that other world. These we 
have now, with a wise caution, ceased-to address. 
But the feeling which induced men to call upon 
them is the same in kind as that which runs 
through this whole exceptional service: namely, 
the endeavour, under the pressure of strong emotion 
and heavy calamity, to bring ourselves more nearly 
into the presence of the Invisible. Christ and the 
saints at such times seemed to come out like stars, 
which in the daylight cannot be seen, but in the 
darkness of the night were visible. The saints, like 
falling stars or passing meteors, have again receded 
into the darkness. We by increased reflection have 
been brought to feel that of them and of their state 
we know not enough to justify this invocation of 
their help. But Christ, the Lord and King of the 
saints, still remains—the Bright and Morning Star, 
more visible than all the rest," more bright and 
more cheering, as the darkness of the night becomes 
deeper, as the cold becomes more and more chill. 
We justly acquiesce in the practice of our Reformed 
Church, which has excluded those lesser mediators. 
But this one remarkable exception of the Litany in 


| favour of addressing our prayers to the one great Di- 


vine Mediator may be surely allowed, if we remember 
that it isan exception, and understand the grounds on 
which it is made. In the rest of the Prayer-Book 
we follow the ancient rule, and our Saviour’s own 
express command, by addressing our Father only. 
Here in the Litany, when we express our most 
urgent needs, we may well deviate from that general 
rule, and invite the ever-present aid of Jesus Christ, 
at once the Son of Man and Son of God. 

Such being the case, two important results are 
involved in this form of the Litany. 

1. If, on this solemn occasion, we can thus leave 
for a moment the prescribed order of devotion, and, 
with Stephen and Paul, address to Christ the prayers 
which we usually address to the Father, what a 
unity does this imply between the Father and the 
Son! Often we read statements which seem to 
speak of the Father and the Son as if they were 
two rival divinities,—the one all justice, the other 
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| all love; the one bent on destroying guilty sinners, 
the other striving to appease his Father’s wrath; 
the one judging and forgiving, the other suffering 
and pleading. Such is the impression we many of 
us receive from Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” from the 
expressions in some Protestant confessions, from 
many well-known hymns. It is the reverse of this 
impression that we receive from the Litany. It is 
not the wrath of the Father, but the wrath of Christ 
from which in the Litany we pray to be delivered. It 
is the goodness and forgiveness, not of the Father, 
but of Christ, that we entreat for our sins. What 
Christ is, that God is. The mind and purpose of God is 
made known to us through the mind and purpose of 
Christ. We feel this truth nowhere more keenly than 
in the trials and sorrows of life; and we therefore 
express it nowhere more strongly than in the Litany. 
2. Again, the Litany sets before us in its true aspect 
the great doctrine of Redemption. What is Redemp- 
tion ? It is, in one word, deliverance. Weare in bond- 
age to evil habits, in bondage to fear, in bondage to 
ignorance, in bondage to superstition, in bondage to 
sin: what we need is freedom and liberty. That 
is what we ask for every time we repeat the Litany : 
“ Good Lord, set us free.’ Libera nos, Domine. 
Deliverance—how, or by what means? By one 
part of Christ’s appearance ? by one part of Chris- 
tianity? by a single doctrine or a single’ fact ? 
No; by all—by the whole. Not by His sufferings 
only—not by His death only—not by His teaching 
only; but “by the mystery of His holy incarnation— 
by His baptism—by His fasting—by His temptation 
—by His agony and bloody sweat—by His precious 





death and passion—by His glorious resurrection and 
ascension, and by the coming of the Holy Ghost.” 
This wide meaning of the mode of Redemption was a 
truth well appreciated in the early ages of the Church; 


and then it was piece by piece divided and sub- || 


divided, till the whole effect was altered and spoiled. 
Let us go back once more in the Litany to the 
undivided faith—to the complex yet single whole. 
Let us believe more nearly as we pray. 

Deliverance from what? From what is it that 
we ask to be ransomed, redeemed, delivered? This 
also was well understood in the early church, though 
sometimes expressed in strange language. It was, 


as they then put it, “‘deliverance from the power of || 


the devil.” It is, as the Litany puts it, deliverance 
from evil in all its forms; from evil, moral and 
physical ; from the evil in our own hearts ; from the 
evil brought on the world by the misgovernment, 
and anarchy, and wild passions of mankind; from 


the evils of sickness and war and tempest; from the |! 


trials of tribulation and from the trials of wealth; 
—from all these it is that we ask for deliverance. 
Each petition places before us some of the real 
evils in life which keep us in bondage. In propor- 
tion as we get rid of them we share in Christ’s 
redemption. This is the object of the most earnest 
supplications of the Church; because it is the object 
of Christianity itself; because it is the purpose for 
which Christ came into the world ; because, if He 
delivers us not from these, He delivers us from 
nothing ; because, so far as He delivers us from these, 
He has accomplished the work which He was sent to 
do. Let us act and think more nearly as we pray. 





HOP-GATHERING. 


Many.—Onu the heart I used to have! 
Innocent and meek, 
Some one stole it suddenly, 
Kissed it from my cheek : 
Now the pride of bitterness 
Will not let me speak. 


Rozix.—There she sits, the idle thing, 
Careless as a queen ; 

Fairer in good sooth than all 
Queens that I have seen; 

Queen of all the garden, she 
Knows it well I ween. 


4 


Blossom of the vine is she, 
Gathered in my haste ; 

Who would give so fair a thing 
Such a bitter taste ? 

Who would think for such a thing 
I my life should waste ? 


Swaying lightly to and fro, 
Blossom of the vine, 

Any hand may gather it, 
Any hand but mine; 

Any staff will serve for it, 
Such a clinging vine. 


Mary.—Some one looks away from me, 
t him look away, 





Other men will wait on me 
Gladly, all the day, 

If I had but heart enough 
Always to be gay! 

Ronrn.— Does she droop, the little thing ? 

Paler is she too? 

Robin, man, you are but dull, 
Know not how to woo ; 

’Tis of old the lover's part 
Tenderly to sue. 


Softly dropped her little hand 
Down among the leaves ; 

Such a weary fall it had, 
As of one that grieves ; 

Then my heart leapt up, as one 
That at last believes. 


Does she leave me? be it so, 
I will not forsake ; 
Does she spurn me? better so 
Than two hearts should break ; 
Here unto her feet I go, 
My petition take. 


Mary.—Oh, the meanest thing is pride— 
3etter coward fear ! 
Love, in brave humility, 
Come and nestle here ; 
Robin, if I kneel to you, 
Will you love me, dear? 


§ 
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Good Woids.} 


{July 1, 1868. 
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Joun Maceriurvray, the distinguished naturalist 
whose life we propose briefly to sketch, died suddenly 
at Sydney, on the 6th of June, 1867. He was the eldest 
| son of William Maegillivray, LL.D., and was born at 
| Aberdeen, but spent his childhood in Edinburgh. In 
| 1841 he returned to Aberdeen, when his father was 
| appointed by the crown to the professorship of Natural 
| History in the Marischal College and University—an 
appointment due to his acknowledged merits as a 
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classes in Edinburgh and Aberdeen ; but the natural 
bent of his genius could not be repressed. He never 
took the degree of M.D., nor entered on the practice 
of his profession; but the time spent in the study of 
medicine was not lost, for the knowledge he thus ac- 
quired of physiology and anatomy proved highly 
useful in after life. Muay anecdotes of his boyhood 
are retained among the surviving members of his 
family ; all tend to show that he was a wild, impul- 
sive, warm-hearted lad, ready to lead others into 
mischief, ready, also, to bear more than his own share 
of the punishment. Before he was ten, he was en- 
trusted with a gun, and spent much of his time in 
shooting birds, which he afterwards dissected and 
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naturalist, for he had no influence with the Govern- 
ment, and justified by the zeal, ability, and success 
with which he discharged his duties till his death, on | 
the 5th of September, 1852. His pupils are to be | 
found in every quarter of the globe; and all retain a 
grateful remembrance of his memory and his labours. 

Bon chien chasse de race; John Macgillivray was 
born a naturalist. Like his father, he was intended | 








posnerwed he was thus occasionally brought into 
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for the medical profession, and attended various 
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contact with the keepers around Edinburgh, who 
seem to have treated the young trespasser with much 
leniency. In his sixteenth year he delivered a series 
of lectures on natural history in different parochial 
schools in Fife. 

On his removal to Aberdeen in 1841, he continued 
his studies in medicine, but was too restless to 
settle down to the sober practice of his profession. 
Meantime his fame as a naturalist had steadily 
increased, and when little more than twenty years 
of age, he received the appointment of naturalist 
to the late Earl of Derby, and embarked on board 
H.M.S. Fly, which was about to make the voyage 
round the world. He had thus an opportunity 
of visiting many of the islands in the South Pacific, 
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and was indefatigable in carrying out the views of 
his employer. He often ventured into the woods 
alone in quest of specimens, though he knew that 
they were swarming with savages who regarded 
every stranger as a natural enemy. Onone occasion 
he had wandered many miles into the bush, and shot 
several specimens of tropical birds; the rustling of 
the fallen leaves told him that the natives were 
watching his movements, but he merely kept his 
rifle on full cock, and went fearlessly on. On reach- 
ing a fountain in the midst of the forest, he stooped 
down to drink; before his lips had touched the water 
he saw reflected on its surface the figure of a savage 
with his lance poised prepared to strike. Quick as 
lightning he wheeled round, brought his rifle to bear, 
and shot him dead on the spot. It was no time for 
sentiment or indecision; his own life was still in 
danger. He loaded his rifle and began to retrace his 
steps towards the shore. He hada long and weary 
march of eight hours before he saw the mast of the 
Fly tapering on the horizon, and had repeatedly to 
keep the savages at bay by presenting his rifle; while 
he was so exhausted with thirst that he plucked the 
birds he had shot with his teeth and drunk the blood. 
It is to be regretted that he never published any ac- 
count of this voyage, and his letters have been lost. 

Soon after his return to England, he was appointed 
naturalist on board H.M.S. Rattlesnake, employed 
on the Government survey, and visited a second time 
the islands of the South Pacifie. In Captain Owen 
Stanley, a brother of the present Dean of West- 
minster, he found a commander ‘ready to assist him 
on every occasion in his scientific pursuits, and the 
“Voyage of the Rattlesnake,’ published after his 
return, elicited the favourable notice of the press, and 
may still be read with interest by those who have a 
taste for natural history, or the description of foreign 
lands. 

In 1850 he was appointed Government Naturalist 
on board H.M.S. Herald, which had been fitted out 
to complete the exploration of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and South Pacific, and the letters which he 
published in the Sydney Herald have added much to 
our knowledge of that part of the world. These let- 
ters, if collected, would form an interesting volume, 
and it is to be regretted that they have never been 
published in this country. We give a quotation below 
from one of them, which refers to the fate of Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, a wealthy Sydney merchant, who 
was murdered by the natives of Guadalcanar, one of 
the Solomon Islands. We have before us the * Last 
Cruise of the Wanderer,” written by Mr. John Web- 
ster, of Hokianga, New Zealand, Mr. Boyd’s fellow- 
passenger, and printed for private circulation. Mr. 
Boyd landed alone, for the purpose of enjoying a 


| day’s sport, and promised to return to breakfast 





with some game for dinner. It was about six o’clock 
in the morning when he left the Wanderer. Soon 
after he landed two shots were heard, but as yet 
there was no suspicion of foul play. During the 
day the natives tried to entice the erew ashore, and, 
not succeeding in this, attempted to seize the yacht, 





but they were repulsed with considerable loss. An 
armed party then landed in search of Boyd. The 
print of his shoes was traced on the soft soil; he had 
evidently been trying to return to the boat. At a 
particular spot the footsteps ceased, and the wadding 
of his double-barrelled gun was found lying on the 
sand. From the position of the wadding he must 
have fired both barrels at the same moment, and fired 
close to the surface of the ground. Around, the spot 
was thickly indented with the naked footprints of 
the savages, one of which proved that it must have 
been made by a native in the attitude of throwing a 
spear. This print was directly in front of the last 
marks left by Mr. Boyd, and in the line of his last 
shot. Something must have excited his suspicion, 
and led him to retrace his steps; before he could 
reach the boat he was intercepted by the natives, and 
died in the act of defending himself. His body was 
carried off, and never recovered. Every house and 
village was searched for miles around, but no traces 
of: him could be found. | 
This occurred in 1851. In.1854, a report reached | 
Sydney that the name or initials of Mr. Boyd had | 
been seen carved on trees at Guadalcanar, and that 
he was declared by the islanders to be still alive, but 
a captive. This report was brought by the catter 
Oberon, Captain Truscott, an island trader. The re- 
port gained credence; meetings were held, and it 
was resolved to attempt a rescue. The local govern- 
ment promised to aid in the enterprise, but failed to 
do so. The Oderon was sent back by private enter- 
prise, and, on reaching Makira Bay, received fresh 
intelligence that Mr. Boyd was still alive. On sailing 
for Guadalcanar, some natives of that island, who 
had been taken on board, informed them that Mr. 
Boyd, and the native boy who accompanied him, had 
both been murdered. The story of his being alive, 
they said, had been invented to appease the natives 
of San Christoval, who would probably have killed 
them if they had known that he was dead. It was 
stated, at the same time, that while the black boy 
was killed on landing, Mr. Boyd was deliberately 
put to death some time afterwards, on account of the 
punishment inflicted by the Wanderer, and the loss | 
of seven lives caused by her fire. Mr. Boyd’s skull, 
it was said, was hanging in the canoe-house of a chief 
known as King Tubula. Captain Truscott believed 
this story, and offered a reward of twenty tomahawks 
for the skull. The reward was not offered in vain; 
a skull was immediately produced as the relic of poor 
Boyd ; an enterprising native had stolen it from the 
canoe-house. Captain Truscott accepted it in good 
faith, and paid the reward without suspicion. He , 
was induced by the natives to leave at once, as they 
asserted that the discovery of the theft would lead to | 
an immediate attack on the Oberon. ‘The cutter | 
reached Sydney in December, 1855, and the good 4 
captain, little skilled in osteology, produced the skull | 
with the calm assurance of one who had fulfilled his 
mission. The savans of Sydney discovered at 4 
glance that the skull could never have belonged to a | 
Caucasian ; it was evidently that of a Papuan, who 
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| had long heen dead. The worthy sailor’s chagrin on 
|| discovering that the natives had palmed off upon him 


the skull of a long-defunct Papuan as that of Mr. 
Boyd, and thus cheated him out of twenty toma- 


|| hawks, must be left to the imagination of the reader. 


|| Osteology not being his speciality, he was more de- 
\| serving of pity than of censure. The natives of 
'| Guadalcanar are to be credited with a certain amount 
|| of grim humour. 


The Papuan skull did not satisfy the public of 


|| Sydney, and H.M.S. Herald, which ‘visited, Guadal- 


canar soon after the Oberon, left, tried to solve the 
mystery. John Macgillivray entered ardently into 
these researches, which were the more interesting to 
him from Boyd having been his intimate friend. 
The result is given in a letter from his pen, which 
appeared in the Sydney Herald of January 31, 1855 :— 

“On the 20th of December, the Herald anchored 


|| off a village immediately westward of Cape Hunter, 
|| onthe island of Guadalcanar. The chief of the village 





came on board, and informed Captain Denham that 


|| the skull of Mr. Boyd had been sold to the captain of 
|| the Oberon for twenty tomahawks, and that it had 


| been stolen from the canoe-house belonging to the 


|| chief of a neighbouring tribe, named Bosakau, by 
|| whose hand it was positively stated Mr. Boyd fell. 


Every inquiry was made, and large rewards were 


|| offered for any further relic belonging to Mr. Boyd, 
|! but they were unavailing, it being represented that 
|, Bosakau had appropriated to himself the whole of 


Mr. Boyd’s effects. They then inquired if they could 


‘| obtain any of his bones, or portions of his dress or 


body, by which his identity could be established, and 


|| next morning the natives brought off a canoe-load of 


bones and skulls, evidently belonging to various 
races. One of the native chiefs, named Supe, was 
purposely detained on board, with the intention of 
identifying the chief Bosakau, and for piloting the 
ship to a safe anchorage off Waua, situated seven or 


|| eight miles along the coast to the north-west. Supe 
|| was said to have been a witness of Mr. Boyd’s 


murder, and he stated that Mr. Boyd was first 


|| speared and then cut down with an axe; but the 


period of Mr. Boyd’s death, whether on the moment 


|| of landing or otherwise, could not be ascertained. 
|| On the 23rd, the Herald anchored off Waua, and a 
|| large number of the natives came on board and 
|| freely communicated with the vessel. A message 
|| was sent ashore to induce Bosakau to come, but no- 
|| thing could induce him to come up the ship’s side, 


and an attempt to capture him was made, which failed 


| owing to the swiftness of his canoe, which was pur- 
|| Sued by the Herald’s boats and was capsized in the 
| Surf. He succeeded in reaching the shore, and several 


shots were fired at him ; and the following day it was 
reported he had died of his wounds. The next day a 
large armed party was landed, which, under the cover 
of the pinnace with a twelve-pounder in it, proceeded 


| to examine the woods in the various bays, but found 
|| no trees marked with Mr. Boyd’s initials. The huts 


all along were searched, but they had been deserted 


'| by their inhabitants, and everything carried out of 








them. The boats then went to Wanderer’s Bay, the 
place where Mr. Boyd had landed, and found the 
features of the spot to correspond with the description 
given by the crew of the Wanderer. A tomahawk 
was obtained from a native marked B. B., which it 
was stated had been purchased from Bosakau; but 
whether procured from the Wanderer or not could not 
be ascertained.” 

The tomahawk alluded to above was probably one 
which Mr. Boyd had given to the natives the day 
before he landed. His death still remains a mystery. 
The general belief is that he was murdered on land- 
ing, and his body consumed with fire, and that the 
natives reported that he was still alive in order to 
escape punishment, and then that he was dead in 
order to secure a reward for recovering his skull. 
In a letter dated Sydney, February 28th, 1855, John 
Macgillivray thus alludes to the above affair :— 

“Talking of war, even we, during the last eight 
months’ cruise, have been doing a little soldiering 
at the Solomon Islands, as well as at the Fijis, 
among that amiable class of beings called cannibals. 
Of course, I volunteered for all the shore armed 
parties. Somehow or other, I cannot help it—when 
there is any fighting going, I must always go in for 
my share. 

“During our eight months’ cruise, I was more 
exposed on shore among the natives than all the rest 
put together, especially at the Fijis, where I went 
about alone, and lived for weeks together at a distance 
of twenty-five miles from the ship, the only white 
man in a town invested by land and blockaded by sea 
by the King of Fiji—for civil war was raging. 
Fancy its ‘being proposed to kill me as a spy, and 
the whole matter being discussed in an open council 
of three hundred armed men; but my hour had not 
yet come. Little do the people at home know the 
fearful risks I have run to enrich the national collec- 
tion with specimens, and make observations on the 
language and manners of the people.” 

The truth is, he had a wonderful power of gaining 
the confidence and securing the good-will of these 
savage islanders. He was a stranger to fear; and in 
this, perhaps, lay the secret of his safety. It is not 
every man who has the command of nerve to appear 
impassive when three hundred armed savages are dis- 
cussing his fate ; but, at such a moment, any symptom 
of terror might have led to his instant death. He had 
learned much of the manners and something of the lan- 
guage of these islanders during the previous voyage. 
When the Herald-was leaving England, his skill in 
dealing with them was so well known that the wife of 
an officer of the Rattlesnake comforted her friend, who 
had a relative on board the Herald, and was rather 
afraid the Fijians might eat him, by saying, “I assure 
you he is quite safe, for Mr. Macgillivray will be 
there.” Whether her assurance was well grounded 
appears to us rather questionable: it is certain, how- 
ever, that he possessed the secret of disarming the 
hostility and removing the suspicions of cannibal 
tribes, who look upon every stranger as an enemy. 





He left the Herald at Sydney in 1855, and soon 
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after sailed for the islands of the South Pacific to 
explore and collect specimens on his own account. 
The specimens thus collected were sent to England 
or Australia as opportunity occurred, for there was 
no regular communication, and his friends were often 
left in suspense regarding his fate. He often lived 
for months among the natives in places where a 
white man had never forced his way before, shooting 
and botanizing; the savages, far from molesting 
him, were won over to aid him in his scientific pur- 
suits. He healed their diseases; he supplied them 
with tobacco, of which they are passionately fond. 
If he saw an armed savage approaching with doubt- 
ful intentions, he advanced with a smile, and pre- 
sented’ him with a plug of negro-head; the savage 
was disarmed at once, and welcomed him to his 
home. If his wife or children were sick, he healed 
them. His fame spread through those remote islands, 
where he came to be known as Bilbo Baccy, the 
Polynesian (we believe) for Dr. Tobacco, a very good 
travelling name among savages. He was a frequent 
and always a welcome guest with the missionaries, 
to whom he thus alludes in one of his letters: 
“Do you ever see Dr. Selwyn? I met him on two 
occasions, in Melanesia and at Eramanga. In the 
first place, [fitted up an unfurnished store of Captain 
P——’s for him to hold the first Protestant service 
in that‘part of the world. Mr. Campbell, chaplain 
of the Iris, who was with him on this occasion, told 
me that the bishop said he had never preached in a 
more ‘respectable’ place not specially devoted to 
public worship. Some months after, when I went to 
Aneiteum, my old friend, the missionary there, told 
me that the report of my good deeds had gone before 
me.” 

He afterwards met Dr. Selwyn, and Dr. Patter- 
son, now Bishop of Melanesia, at Eramanga, where 
he was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon, who were 
afterwards murdered by the natives from the super- 
stitious belief that they were the cause of an epi- 
demic which was then raging in the island. 

He thus writes from Sydney in April, 1863: “I leave 
ina few weeks for the South-west Pacific islands on a 
second collecting expedition. Perhaps I may com- 
bine gold-finding with other things, because while 
visiting the Australian gold-fields, I kept both eyes 
open, and picked up a deal of practical knowledge, 
which will probably be of service to me in New 
Caledonia if I live, as I believe from what I have 
lately seen, that there is a large unexplored gold- 
field there.” ° 

After a residence of nearly two years, spent in col- 
lecting specimens and transmitting them to England 
and Australia, he returned to Sydney in 1865. It is 
to be regretted that he kept no journal of his adven- 
tures; the only information we possess is derived 
from an occasional letter in the Sydney Herald. It 
appears that he still retained his influence over the 
natives; two hundred of them were under his charge 
at one time, employed in collecting sandal-wood and 
specimens of natural history. Through living so 
long among savages, the restraints of civilisation had 





become irksome to him, and he found himself more 
at home in the bush than in the crowded streets of 
Sydney. 

Our next letter from him is dated Grafton, New 
South Wales, August 20, 1865: “Lately I sent 
you a newspaper giving some account of my doings 
here a fortnight in the bush collecting specimens 
of kangarovus, and the lectures I delivered in the 
town-hall. I gave them one on fishes the night 
before last; two-thirds of my audience, as usual, 
were women. So you can find no snails in Auckland, 
though you have been fifteen months there. Before 
I had been there as many hours, I had got many 
specimens of several species; some I got on the top 
of a conical hill behind the town like the crater of 
an extinct voleano, or, perhaps, an old pa, under 
stones and about the roots of grass and ferns. ... . 
I like warm weather, and can stand any amount of 
heat. I did not like the cold weather in the bush 
when the water in the pannikin at my feet was 
found frozen in the morning. However, even that 
was once a good thing, for it woke me one morning 
very early, so I got up and stood in the ashes near 
the fire till my feet got warm. Meanwhile, I bolted 
a pot of tea: so after warming myself, I went out 
alone, all the rest being asleep. Within half-an- 
hour I actually came upon a big wallarro asleep, 
about as difficult and unusual a thing to do, even for 
a black fellow, with his noiseless tread, as catching a 
weasel in the same state. She was a perfect beauty, 
with the first rays of the morning sun falling upon 
the spur where she was lying. In shooting for spe- 
cimens you take all chances, but for once I thought I 
would give her achance, so I whistled, to allow her 
to take a last look at the gum trees and sandstone 
formation, when bang—and all grew dim and faded 
away to Madame Osphranter robustus.”’ 

From time to time we received a Grafton paper, 
containing flattering accounts of the lectures he 
delivered (gratuitously), and of the excursions he 
made into the bush. His next letter is dated 
February 10th, 1866: “Since I last wrote I was 
away for three months on a collecting trip to the 
Richmond River, nearly a hundred miles from this 
towards Queensland. I started with a very bad 
cold, which freshened up every now and then, and, 
though now going away, is occasionally troublesome, 
but the lungs, I believe, are all right, and I am 
doctoring myself at last. It is all nonsense for me 
to try to take care of myself; for example, the other 
day I went out to a place ten miles off, where I 
heard there were some geese, of which I wanted a 
specimen of an old male. I meant to take care of 
myself, but the sight of some birds made me forget 
my good resolution, so I plunged into the mud and 
water up to the middle, and continued mostly on 
horseback for the rest of the day in remarkably wet 
clothes. I had on white trousers too, so that I must 
have looked a pretty figure. However, I got the 
things I wanted, including a glorious old gander, 
which by dint of scrubbing with a brush and soap 
and water, made a very fine specimen. During my 
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three months on the Richmond I never slept in a 
house... . Iwas very successful, though at times 
nearly fagged to death, chasing rifle birds in the 
dense bushes; but then this is part of the business. 
We made a fine collection, which we brought back 
in good condition. The sale of the things, however, 
goes on very slowly. It is by no means a money- 
making game.” 

It was from no mercenary motive that he exposed 
himself to all these privations and hardships in the 
bush, and continued his labours amid many indica- 
tions that his strong constitution was breaking up ; 
he was actuated by a passionate love of his favourite 
pursuit, and found true happiness where most men 
would have been miserable. His next letter is 
dated Grafton, May 10th, 1866: “TI told you, I 
think, that I had a very bad cold of six or seven 
months’ standing. Well, at last I have got quit of 
it, and by a mode of treatment not recommended by 
the faculty: namely, by sleeping out in the bush for 
a few nights in succession. I had long entertained 
the idea that this would have the desired effect. I 
wanted a few specimens of our freshwater cod, the 
same which the Victorians boast of so much—the 
far-famed Murray-River cod—to send with our other 
things as a contribution to the Inter-Colonial Ex- 
hibition at Melbourne. Our things will be ex- 
hibited in the school of arts, Grafton, before being 
sent to the exhibition. A squatter, a friend of 
mine, about thirty miles from this, knowing of 
my intention, three of us rode to his place on 
the Wymboida River one afternoon, and next day 
fixed our camp ata good fishing-place six miles 
down the river. We caught (there were eight of 
us) twenty-five cod, one of which, believed to weigh 
about fifty pounds, I skinned, and on my return 
stuffed. It is a very good specimen, about four feet 
long, and I feel proud of it. We had a tent, but I 
would not sleep in it, preferring the open air, where 
I could see the Southern Cross over my head when- 
ever I chose to open my eyes, and the cough went 
away. We had dogs with us, and had some fine 


| kangarooing. Murray-River cod is by far the finest 


Australian fish I ever tasted, and my experience in 
this way has been pretty extensive, ranging from that 
downwards or upwards. Of course I do not include 
whale, which I have eaten, and not only eaten but 
enjoyed, although I must say it was by no means so 
palatable as the plate of turbot with lobster-sauce 


|| Which was once handed to me by the famous M. 
|| Soyer in his Symposium in 1851. As soon as the 


Exhibition business is disposed of—in about a fort- 
night now—I shall have to make a trip to the 
Wara Mountains to get kangaroos, as we want 
some just now for the Adelaide Museum and the 
New South Wales Paris Exhibition. Last time we 
were away on a similar errand we killed forty-one 
kangaroos of six different species, nineteen of which 
we stuffed, keeping the feet, skins, and skulls of the 
rest. Inever shot better in my life, though I was 
mostly employed in skinning at the camp. On the 





last morning, I turned out alone for a shot while 
the rest were asleep, and within twenty minutes came 
upon a big wallaroo as big as myself, and half an 
hour afterwards put up two in a hollow place, on a! 
ridge, and killed both with right and left shots while 
running. So I had three specimens of this very noble 
animal with very little trouble. The fur is long and 
fine, quite different from that of the kangaroo. A! 
few days before we bagged a fine specimen of the 
latter, standing six feet two inches high. Yesterday' 
I skinned one of my finest birds—the jabiru, or 
gigantic crow, measuring about seven feet in length. 
Curiously enough, only a few days before, the Curator 
of the Adelaide Museum had written to me, express- 
ing a strong desire to obtain a specimen of this bird, 
which is not only rare, but extremely wary and diffi- 
cult of approach. I shall be sending to the Melbourne 
Museum a small collection of shells from this district 
and the Richmond, of about fifty species; one of 
which is’ three inches in length, the biggest Aus- 
tralian land-shell—Heliz Falconari. In a book now 
on my table—Pfeiffer's Monographia Heliciorum Vi- 
ventium, not less than 2,080 species of Helix are 
described. I have found here, and described and 
published, nearly a dozen new species. There are 
nearly 100 New Zealand species, and I myself picked . 
up upwards of a dozen different kinds in an hour or 
two at the Falls of Kiri Kiri, Bay of Islands.” 

The last letter received from him was dated 
Grafton, 10th December, 1866: “As I leave this 
part of the world to-morrow without the slightest 
expectation of ever returning to it, I think I had 
better at once inform you of my change of address. 
I leave for Sydney to-morrow, and after a stay of 
two months or so, I shall start either for Cape York 
or the New Hebrides, for a lengthened stay—col- 
lecting of eourse.” 

Here we must stop. He had remained two years 
and a half in the Grafton and Richmond district, and 
before leaving he was presented with an address, 
beautifully engrossed on parchment, by the inhabi- 
tants, among whom he was very popular. He 
reached Sydney, and he was destined never to leave 
it; all his plans of future travel and research were 
overturned by the hand of death. An insidious 
disease, the result of hardship and exposure, had 
gradually undermined his strong constitution, and 
he died suddenly at Sydney on the 6th of June, 
1867. After twenty-five years of wandering in every 
quarter of the globe, he found a resting-place at 
last; a few devoted friends accompanied him to his 
grave. 

No tombstone as yet marks the spot, but the 
most permament monument to his memory is to be 
found in the Natural History department of our 
National Museum, where the fruits of his industry 
and research are to be seen on every side. Like 
most naturalists, he was enthusiastic, simple-minded, 
and unworldly, and his chequered life, with all its 
hardships and privations, was, on the whole, a happy 
one. 

-P. C. BEATON, 
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followed by his elder sister. Lookin, 
returned to them, and drew them to 
struck her down, and she died in a few moments. 


Four children at their little play 
Across the iron-furrow'd way ; 
May-flowers upon the last of May. 
Three, babies; and one, Margaret, 
In charge over the others set 

To lift and soothe them if they fret. 
The sky is blue; the sun is bright ; 
The little voices, pure and light, 
Make music as they laugh outright. 


The dreadful weight of giant wheels 

Amongst them in a moment steals, 

And death is rolling at their heels. 

She ran with one to reach the side ; 

And reach’d it, and look’d back, and spied, 
Where the dark wheels right towards them slide, 


THE CHILD-MARTYR. 


“A noble instance of self-sacrifice was witnessed at Newcastle on Sunday (May 31). While four children were playing on 
the railway near the station, an engine and tender came up. One little fellow ran for the platform, and his example was 
back, however, she saw that the other two > i . 
er side, between the rails and the platform. As the he gems passed, the connecting-rod 
The children she had so nobly protected escaped almost 

name of this heroic little maiden was Margaret Wilson, daughter of a miner.”—Daily News, June 3, 1868. 








children were in imminent danger. She 


unhurt. The 


The other two, that were forgot, 
Playing by death, and knowing not ;— 
And drew them to the narrow spot 
Between the rails and platform-side, 
And those are safe: but as they glide 
The wheel-rods struck her, a Se died. 


So they were safe; but there she lay, 
Nor any word could Margaret say, 
But closed her eyes, and pass’d away. 
—My little heroine! though I ne’er 
Can Took upon thy features fair, 
Nor kiss the lips that mangled were: 
Yet thy true heart, and loving faith, 
And agony of martyr-death 
God saw, and He remembereth. 

FP. T. PALGRAVE. 








THE TWO COATS. 
A SYRIAN STORY. 


Lone ago, during the reign of the Conqueror, 
Sultan Selim,* an old tailor, called Assaad el Kayat,+ 
lived peacefully with his wife Miriam in a little vil- 
lage of Northern Syria. Their dwelling was small ; 
but to Assaad and his wife it seemed ten times too 
large, now that their seven sons and three daughters 
had, one after the other, gone from it to find new 
homes in distant villages. 

One day, while Assaad was leisurely mending a 
large old red cloak for the Sheikh of the village, 
he exclaimed to his wife—“Oh, mother of my 
sons! our children are married, our house is empty, 
our work in the world is nearly done, now is 
the time for us to make the pilgrimage! We might 
as well become Jews, or even Christians at once, as 
to die without kissing the Holy Stone at Mecca the 
Blessed.{ This year we must go!” 

Miriam replied, “It is a good thing, O my hus- 
band, to make the pilgrimage, and far be it from me 
to throw a stumbling-block in the pilgrim’s path; 
but the time of the pilgrimage this year, alas, will be 
in the winter, in the months of the Fire-grate.§ We 


could not journey day after day, and night after night, 
in the cold and rain, without warmer garments than 
you will find in the old red chest. Delay awhile, and 
let us make the pilgrimage in the autumn, the season 
of pleasant fruits.’’ 

“You speak wisely, O my wife,’ answered Assaad; || 
“and truly it was the Sheikh’s warm cloak which || 
made me think of the pilgrimage. I found myself 
saying again and again, as I drew out my needle and 
thread, ‘O that this cloak were mine, then would I || 
go to Mecca, this year would I go! O that this cloak | 
were mine !’”’ 

His wife said: “I pray you, O my husband, think || 
no more about the Sheikh’s old cloak, mend it quickly, |) 
and hasten to take it away out of your sight. It is || 
hurtful to wish too eagerly for that which belongs to || 
another. Wait, and do not go on a pilgrimage till | 
Shawél comes with the pomegranate and the new 
grapes.” 

Assaad took the cloak to the village Sheikh, and 
received twelve piastres and a blessing for cleaning 
and mending it. As he walked homewards, he con- 





* He reigned from a.p. 1556 to 1574. 

+ That is, Assaad the Tailor. 

¢ The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a point of 
practice for all who are not incapacitated by extreme 

overty or weakness, that, according to a tradition of 

ohammed, he who dies without performing it, may as 
well die a Jew or a Christian. The principal object of 
reverence in Mecca is the square stone temple called 
the Caaba, to which all good Moslems turn their faces 
in time of prayer. In the south-east corner of this 
building, a black stone, set in silver, is fixed. The pilgrims 
encompass the Caaba seven times, beginning at the holy 
stone, and every time they pass it, they either kiss it or 
touch it with the right hand, and then kiss that. 

§ The Mohammedan calendar includes two kinds of 





years, the sacred year and the civil year. The former, 
by which pilgrimages, fasts, and feasts are determined, 
is strictly lunar, consequently each of its twelve months 
retrogrades through all the different seasons of the solar 
year, in thirty-three years. The latter, which regulates 
rural affairs, is necessarily solar. . 
The pilgrims to Mecca must arrive there in the begin- 
ning of Dhulhajja (Lord of the pilgrimage), the last 
month of the lunar year. To accomplish this, those 
from a distance often have to travel during the whole of 
the two preceding months, Shawal and Dhulkaada. 
When these months correspond with Cantin alowal and 
Canin athani (Fire-grate the first, and Fire-grate the 
second), the winter months of the solar year, the pilgrims |, 
often suffer severely from cold and from rain. 
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tinually muttered, “O that I could find two warm 
travelling cloaks !’’ 

On the following morning, he told his wife that he 
was going on a journey, and that he would return 
after four days. He started early, and walked to- 
wards the rising sun. After two days he arrived at 


| a town which was celebrated for its caravansery, 


where every night rich merchants and travellers 
rested, for it was on the high road to Bagdad. 
Assaad entered the caravansery, the place of rest 


_ for wayfarers. On a raised platform, in a shady 


corner, he perceived a pair of red morocco saddle- 
bags, and a large coat of fine red cloth, lined with 
Russian fur. Assaad took it up, and throwing it 
over his shoulder, he leisurely walked away, saying, 
“Wallah! I will borrow this coat for my pilgrimage; 
but I must find another like it.” 

As he passed through the broad and lofty archway 
of the caravansery, he met a man of stately presence, 
robed in a coat precisely similar to the one which he 
was so unceremoniously ing away. Assaad 
thought within himself, “O that I could have that 
coat also, for the sake of my wife Miriam!” 

At the same moment the wearer of the coat ob- 
served him, and exclaimed, “O stranger, whither 
goest thou with the coat of my brother ?” 

Assaad answered promptly, “O my lord, the coat 
is travel-stained ; I am going to clean it, and to dress 
the fur for his excellency.” 

The traveller replied, “It is well; take mine also, 
O my friend.’’ So saying, he took off his coat, and 


threw it over the shoulders of Assaad, who, kissing 


| the hand of the stranger, said, “It is well, O my 
| lord; the coats shall be well cleaned and restored.” 


It was near the hour of sunset. Assaad hastened 
away and left the town unquestioned, just before the 
sentinels closed the gates for the night. 

On the fourth day he arrived at home in safety. 
His wife Miriam looked at the fur-lined coats, and 
wondered exceedingly. Assaad said, “One I borrowed, 
and one was given to me; ask no questions concerning 
them.” 

So Miriam held her peace, but her mind was 
troubled about the coats. 

As soon as the fast of Ramadan was over, Assaad 
and his wife set out on their pilgrimage, clothed in 
their fur coats. They journeyed southward, and 
when they arrived at Mezarib, a town in the great 
caravan road, Assaad was greeted eagerly by all men, 
and trusted freely by the merchants and dealers be- 
cause of his costly apparel. 

Assaad lingered awhile in this town, and every 
day he went into the market place, and bought and 
sold, and bought and sold again, until his purse was 
well filled. He provided all things necessary for the 
pilgrimage, and then journeyed southward with his 
wife. The best places in the caravanseries were re- 
served for them, and the winter rains hurt them 
not. 

They reached the Prophet’s city, the city of 
Mecca, in safety, at the appointed time, in the month 
of Dhulhajja. And they lodged in the house of a 


——— 





certain man named Abi Missa (father of Moses). 
near to the western gate of the city. 

Assaad, clothed in the Ihrim, or pilgrim’sgarment, 
eagerly approached the sacred stone, which is en- 
shrinedin the Caaba. This stone, which is sometimes 
called “the right hand of God upon earth,”’ he re- 
verently kissed. At that moment Assaad said to 
himself, “ Alas! I am not worthy to touch the holy 
stone! I must restore those stolen coats, lest I lose, 
not only my right hand, but also the protecting hand 
of God.” * And he ran round and round the Caaba 
lamenting, and crying continually, “O that I could 
find the owners of those coats!” 

Now it happened that Abi Miissa, unseen by 
Assaad, was praying near at hand, and he heard the 
muttered words. He hastened homewards and soon 
found the two coats, with Assaad’s saddle-bags, in 
the court of his house. He examined them care- 
fully, saying, “‘I must discover some sign by which 
I may prove that these coats are mine, that the 
penitent pilgrim may be satisfied.” 

He soon found the name of Missa, embroidered on 
the collar of one of the coats, and he said, “ That is 
sufficient.” On the other coat he found no mark, so 
he took from his leathern girdle the title-deeds of 
his house. Then he opened a seam in the lining of 
the breast of the coat, and quickly slipped the parch- 
ment in, and afterwards sewed up the seam again, 
skilfully and securely. 

When this was accomplished, he replaced the 
coats in the court, and quietly awaited thé coming of 
Assaad. 

Presently Assaad approached the house, with a 
sorrowful countenance, and Abii Missa rose to meet 
him, saying, “Friend, whence came the fur coats 
which you and your companion brought with you?” 

Assaad replied, “They came from Syria, and I 
seek for their rightful owners.” Abi Missa ex- 
claimed, “ God be praised, His right hand has surely 
directed you ; the coats belong to me and to my only 
son, They were stolen from me by two travellers 
who lodged in this house some time ago. That 
the coats are indeed mine I can quickly prove 
to you. The parchment title-deeds of this house 
are sewn up in the lining of one of them, and 
Missa, the name of my son, is embroidered on the 
collar of the other. See and believe, and restore!’ 

And Assaad saw and believed, and gladly gave up 
the coats to Abi Miissa. 

Assaad lingered in the house of Abi Missa fora 
time, free of charge, and he worked busily and skil- 
fully with his needle, for honourable pilgrims from 
India, and Egypt, and Stamboul. 

In the pleasant season, when anemones and 
daffodils blossomed, Assaad journeyed homewards 


* In the fifth chapter of the KorAn it is written: “If 
a@ man or woman steal, cut off their hands in retribution 
for that which they have committed : this is an exemplary 
punishment appointed by God, and God is mighty and 
wise.” It was quite natural, therefore, that Assaad, in 
presence of the so-called “right hand of God,” should 
think of his own right hand, which he had jeopardised 
by stealing the two coats. 
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joyfully with his wife Miriam, and with a girdle well 
filled with pieces of gold. 

Soon after Assaad had left the city, a celebrated 
Muezzin of Mecca, having heard that Abi Missa 
had lately become possessed of two red coats, went 
to him, and requested to see them.. Abii Missa did 
not dare to refuse, but explained that the coats’ had 
been given to him by a tailor from Syria who had 
lodged for a time in his house. 

When the Muezzin had seen the coats and handled 
them, he said, “ Verily these coats are mine; they 





were taken from my house by two men of Bagdad, 
who lodged with me six months ago.’ Then the 
Muezzin sent for the tailor who made the coats, and 
for the furrier from whom he obtained the fur, and 
they altogether went before the cadi, who judged the 
case with wisdom and justice. The coats were de- 
livered to the Muezzin, their rightful owner, and Abi 
Missa returned to his house, saying, “ Verily, stolen 
goods are an unsafe possession !’’ 
In the meantime Assaad and his wife were 
| journeying homewards. One night they rested at'a 
1 certain halting-place near to Damascus, and behold 
1} 











the two merchants of Bagdad, from whom Assaad 
had stolen the coats, were there also. They ap- 
proached towards Assaad, and one of them said, 
“Where is my coat, and where is the coat of my 
brother, O unworthy pilgrim?” ‘Assaad answered, 
“O my lords, I took them to a certain man with 
whom .you lodged ‘at Mecca, some time ago. The 
right hand of God the most merciful directed me! ”’ 

The merchants were greatly astonished, and said, 
“Verily, it is decreed that all things shall return to 
their rightful owners. God preserve us from stolen 
goods!” And they went'their way. 

Assaad hastened towards his native village, rejoic- 
ing in the name of Hajji Kayat, the: Pilgrim Tailor. 
The villagers, old and young, loved to. listen to his 
oft-told story of the stolen coats, and of their won- 
derful restoration to their rightful: owners. But 
Assaad: could not tell the whole of the story, for he 
never knew how Abii Miissa had imposed upon him, 
nor had he ever heard how the Muezzin’ of Mecca 
had regained rightful possession of the thrice stolen 
coats. 


MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 





THE ITALIAN WOUNDED. 


Four Months in a Garibaldian Hospital. 
By tus COUNTESS MARIE MONTEMERLI. 


Tr will be. readily believed that I began to have 

many friends among the unfortunate inmates of the 

_ hospital, and was received by so many smiling faces 
| that I felt amply compensated for my labours. 

From time to time large numbers of sick and 
| wounded arrived. The dampness of the nights‘in 
| the Tyrol, as I said, produced terrible rheumatic 
_ fevers among the soldiers; many had pleurisy, and 
| many typhoid fevers. The hospitals were so crowded 
| that it was impossible to separate the wounded from 
| those who were affected with contagious diseases. I 

feared lest my children should be attacked with 
| fever, and the fever which of ‘all others I dreaded 
| most was the typhus. We didnot, however, relax in 
| our attendance on this account, but accepted all the 
| consequences of our mission. 
|| The journals furnished no lists of the killed or 

wounded after the combats between the Austrians 
and the volunteers, and it was scarcely possible to 
know the names even of the officers who _Perished. 
|| The vague rumours afloat: were most 
On the 21st.of July the battle of Bezzecca took place. 
|| Several days of silence followed this glorious deed of 
the volunteers. The arrival among us of the nume- 
rous victims of the combat was quite an event. Upon 
the approach of the melancholy procession we all 
wished to hasten to meet it, but the officers of the 
hospital prevented us from doing so. No sooner, 
however, were the fresh arrivals placed in their beds 
than they were surrounded by every one whose physi- 














(Continued from p. 350.) 


cal condition permitted to hear the latest intelligence. 
Filled with anxiety myself, I explored the wards to 
see whether any of the new arrivals belonged to the- 
regiments in which were thoseI loved. Seeing a cap 
bearing the number two, attached to the end of a@ | 
musket, I hastily approached the bed against the 
head of which the weapon stood. My friend Major 
Cesare Bernieri, was in the second regiment. Know- 
ing his bold and adventurous disposition, I was 
certain that he would have exposed himself to the 
greatest perils, and I trembled lest I should hear that 
some misfortune had occurred to him. 

A young soldier, with an expression of counte- | 
nance indicating gentleness and suffering, with his | 
arm in a sling, and still wearing his red shirt, lay 
with his head thrown languidly back upon his pillow | 
and his eyes shut. He did not noticeme. Fearing 
to disturb him, I left him with an anxious heart and 
went to my room t obtain a change of linen and 
dressing for his wounds. I then returned to him with 
the determination to wait until he awoke. A few | 
minutes passed, then he raised himself with difficulty, 
looked at me with surprise, and asked,— 

“ What is it you wish ?”’ 

“That you should change your linen; you are 
uncomfortable.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Madame; it is more than a 
month since I undressed.” 

I helped him to perform his toilette, which was no 
easy matter, in consequence of the pain caused by 
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his arm. Then I dressed his wound, which was 
much inflamed. While rendering him these little 
services I questioned him. 

‘You belong to the second regiment ?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Do you know Major Bernieri ?” 

“Know him! I should think I do. 
| battalion.” 

“Ts he wounded ?” I asked. 

‘‘No fear of that! One would say that he laughs 
| at bullets. If you had seen him at Maderno, in the 
| very centre of a battery, while the Austrian artil- 
| lerymen exchanged their first fire with us! He gave 
his orders with as much coolness as if he had been in 
perfect safety. His red uniform and his white horse 
made him most conspicuous. We all said to him, 
* Alight, major, you will be better on foot; you will 
be killed if not.’ But he never even listened to us.” 

‘*Where is he now ?”’ I asked. 

“Twas not with him at the last, as my company 
formed the rear guard of the positions occupied by 
his battalion. But he is near Riva at the advance 
posts, quite close to the Austrians, where there is 
nothing to eat, and nothing to drink but a little milk. 
| Yet he inspires every one with courage.” 

“Were you wounded at Bezzecca ?” 

**No, Madame; I was wounded in an encounter 
between one of our patrols and the enemy’s. We 
had exchanged only a few shots when a ball passed 
through my arm. As for me, I amalways unlucky.” 

“Have you ever been wounded before, then? 


I am in his 


Young as you are, it scarcely seems possible.” 


“Yes, Madame, twice. Once at Aspromonte with 
a spent ball, which hit my head, and again at Pa- 
lermo with a bayonet cut in the thigh.” 

This volunteer, so modest and so valorous, who 
had taken part in the national battles from the age 
of sixteen, interested me greatly. He was a Roman. 
| Two of his brothers were in camp, one in the army, 
the other with Garibaldi. I saw him daily, and at- 
tended him with the greatest pleasure. 

The privations and fatigue of war took much 
| greater hold of the men of inferior position in life, 
than upon those of a higher class. How is this 
| peculiarity to be accounted for? Habits of luxury 
| and ease, and the dolce far niente would not generally 
| be thought to be strengthening in their effects. 
| In the first regiment of volunteers I had several 

friends and cousins. One of them, the Marquis 
Paolo Ricci, served as a simple volunteer. In his 
| company, composed of more than two hundred, were 
| none but rich young men belonging to the first 
families of Italy. Not one of these fell ill during 
| the whole war. 

It was amusing to meet these soldiers, wha might 
| be recognised by their graceful air, elegant manner 
| of expressing themselves, and the crests engraved 
upon the rings which ornamented their aristocratic 
| hands. The resolution with which they all sup- 
| ported the greatest privations while occupying for 
weeks terrible positions among mountains covered 
| with snow, sleeping upon the ground, and obtaining 





no better nourishment than black bread and cheese, 
and walking absolutely barefooted—the constancy 
which they exhibited amid such sufferings was some- 
thing truly admirable. 

The mortally wounded young man, whom Dr. 
Guala so warmly commended to my care, was the 
object of the greatest anxiety tome. I prepared his 
bandages myself. We made him cushions and 
pillows to try to give ease to his poor aching frame, 
and one or other of us was always by his side, en- 
deavouring to amuse and occupy his thoughts, 

One morning he said to me, ‘‘ Countess, would you 
execute a commission for me ?” 

*¢ With pleasure,” I replied. 

‘“‘T should like to have a knife, a very pretty one, 
but not too dear.” , 

“Very well,” I answered, ‘I will do my best.” 

In the afternoon I went out and brought back 
with me a pretty little knife at a low cost. 

“Tt is much more beautiful than I hoped,” said 
he with a delighted air. ‘‘ It must be very dear.” 

“No,” I answered ; “ the price is a sou.” 

“A sou! What do you mean?” 

‘Why, you know it is said that the present of a | 
knife cuts love; but if you will give me a sou I will 
beg of you to do me the pleasure of accepting it.” 

* Qh, you are too kind,” said he, as he pressed my 
hand. “T accept the present in remembrance of you, 
and will keep it all my life !” 

These words from the lips of a lad of eighteen, 
who was evidently on the borders of the tomb, 
wrung my heart. Tears came into my eyes at the 
thought that his al/ my life could extend to but a few 
hours’ existence. 

When I went in the evening to bid him good- 
night, I found two ladies dressed in black seated by 
his bed. 

“ Mother!” exclaimed he with animation, “ this is 
the lady of whom I told you.” 

‘“‘Thanks for all you have done for my son, 
Madame,” said the lady. “My daughter also 
wishes to express her gratitude.” 

Both pressed my hands and wept. 

‘“‘ We are in mourning,” said the young girl, “ for 
my other brother, who has just been killed at 
Bezzecca. He was twenty-two. My poor mother 
is indeed unhappy.” 

The suffering expressed on the countenance of 
both mother and daughter moved my sympathy so 
deeply that I remained with them a long time. 
While the brother and sister talked together the 
mother remarked to me,— 

“TI dread this hospital more than death, I have 
suffered so much in connection with it. In 1848 my 
husband all but perished here, in consequence of a 
wound received under the walls of Peschiera. In 
1859 my eldest son, who was wounded at Solferino, 
came here to die, and now this poor boy, the only 
one I have left, is in such a frightful state that I 
tremble for him.” 

Fixing her eyes upon me with a searching look, 
she asked,— 
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“ What do the doctors say of his case, Madame ?” 

I felt myself turn pale at the question. To give 
her hope would be to deceive her. To tell her the 
truth was beyond my power, and I looked at her in 
silence. "We pressed each other’s hand, and turned 
away our heads to hide our tears from the brother 
and sister. 

Uncomplaining despair filled the soul of the 
mother, whose three sons had immolated themselves 
for the redemption of their native land. She pre- 
sented a picture that was truly sublime, and I 
looked upon her with admiration and respect. She 
returned to Como the next day. Two days after- 
_ wards her son’s bed was vacant. 

The sick and wounded, as I said, were brought to us 
from thecampinastateofthemostcomplete destitution. 
When one of these sad convoys deposited its burden 
| at the hospital, my daughters and I traversed our 
| three large wards to distribute linen, handkerchiefs, 
and pieces of cloth to dry the perspiration which fell 
|| in large drops from the foreheads of the poor sufferers. 
|| We tried to cheer them as well as we could. We 
| wrote letters for them, and inquired at the post-office 
| for those which they expected. We procured writing 
| materials and books for those who were able to use 
them. In general they wished for none but serious 
books,—Memoirs, history, philosophical works, scien- 
tific treatises, and the great poets were read by them 
over and over again with pleasure. In short, we did 
everything we possibly could to satisfy and interest 
them. 

Still the life led by my poor wounded men in hos- 
pital was very monotonous and dull. None of them 
were yet allowed to go out. Their greatest relaxation 
| came from peering through the window. As I have 
already said, the windows looked upon an enclosed 
| court, separated by an iron railing from the desolate 
garden which presented so sad and melancholy an 
appearance. The cause of its deserted look was most 
| painful, This inclosure was the habitual resort of 
| the insane patients, and was reduced by them to its 
| actual condition. Trees, shrubs, fruits, and flowers 
| were broken or withered beneath their tread. 
|| “Look there, Countess,” said Cappello to me one 

day; “see that old man with his hands joined and 


| his happy followers, he believes himself to be God. 


|| He is much disposed to give us his blessing, but if 
| welaugh at him he speedily despatches us to the lower 
| regions. To hear him talk would excite your pity. 
|| He is very anxious about the Virgin Mary, whom he 
| has not seen for a long time, and he is continually 
| sending one of the saints in his train to look for her. 
| The other, that one seated upon the fallen tree, calls 
|| himself the Emperor of Austria. He means to im- 
| mortalise himself by giving liberty to Italy, and he 
| cannot understand why he is kept here, instead of 
| being allowed to accomplish his great design. What 
|| a dreadful thing is insanity!” continued Cappello. 
“It makes me perfectly melancholy to think that 
| to-day I have the full use of my reason, and to- 
morrow illness, grief, or simply a fright, may put me 
out of my mind.” 





**You are out of sorts, and look at the dark side of 
everything,” said Picchi. “Those men with their 
illusions and their folly are perhaps less to be pitied 
than we.” 

“How do you make that out ?”’ asked Scicchitano. 

“ Easily enough, my dear fellow. Should you not 
be the happiest of mortals if you fully believed your- 
self to be God, or even the first and most applauded 
of dancers here below, like the poor fellow that goes 
tripping along down there? Pietro, friend Pietro!” 
shouted Picchi out of the window. “This lady has 
come from Paris on purpose to see you. To oblige 
her you will show us your famous pas, which has 
rendered you the king of dancers, will you not?” 

“With pleasure,” returned the insane man. 

Running along on tiptoe, he placed himself at the 
bottom of the garden, and, following the alley which 
extended in a straight line from the bastions to the’ 
iron palisading of the courtyard, he executed the most 
graceful, though at the same time the most grotesque, 
figures, singing meanwhile, and brandishing a stick 
above his head. He continued this exercise for a 
long time, his strength seeming inexhaustible. 

“That is enough, that is enough,” cried Picchi. 
‘You will fall down dead.” 

“No; I am elastic,” answered the crazy man. 
“ That is where my superiority is. I dance in spite 
of myself without being conscious of it.” 

The amused companions of the unfortunate man 
applauded frantically. 

“What success!” said Picchi. 

o 2 ” 

An exceedingly handsome young man was walking 
up and down alone with his head bent down. From 
time to time he stopped, and cried out,— 

“Shoot them! shoot them! shoot them! Ah the 
dogs!” Then rushing off like an arrow, armed with a | 
stick which he fancied a gun, he took aim at an imagi- 
nary object; but seeing his shot took no effect, he 
threw himself on the ground, and howled out these 
dreadful words,—“ They have murdered her! My 
Louise! Mylove! She is dead! Ah! the cowards! 
the cowards!” Rising from the ground in a state of 
frenzy, he rushed along, breaking off branches from 
the trees, rooting up plants, and destroying every- 
thing in his way, until he sunk breathless upon a 
bench, where he remained for hours, his face hidden 
by his hands, his attitude expressive of utter despair. 

“Do you envy him, Picchi?”’ asked Scicchitano. 

“Certainly not. It makes one ill to see his de- 
spair. The Austrians killed the girl he was engaged 
to, in 1859. But he is one out of a hundred. Look 
at the others, my good fellow, as they pass, and tell 
me what you think of them. Here is a general who 
was only a poor cobbler, and there a bishop who was 
formerly sexton of Milan Cathedral. The Emperor of 
Austria is an ex-carpenter; the celebrated dancer is 
a humble peasant; this man, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, is a crossing-sweeper. The holy father 
was acook! Have they not gained by the change? 
and are they not happier than we, who are fully con- 
scious of the lowliness of our respective conditions, 
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and all the duties and efforts which they demand ‘of 
us, in order that we may keep our places with 
decorum among respectable and educated persons ? 
To lose all personal responsibility and, at the same 
time, to feel that one has attained to the summit of 
human greatness, or is the possessor of divine power, 


| is certainly no misfortune. We bestow our pity upon 


| beings privileged by fate, and who are incontestably 


| 


| ing me. 


| 


less to be pitied than ourselves, called as we are to 
share in the joys and sorrows, the triumphs or the 
reverses, of this great reasonable humanity of which 
we form a part.” 

“He talks like a book,” said Scicchitano, address- 
“What do you think about it, Countess?” 
“T think that reason is the chief of all blessings ; 


| and that to possess it, in its fullest degree, until the 


| 
| 


| 








hour of death, is an inestimable privilege. Insanity, 
therefore, according to my opinion, is, of all misfor- 
tunes, the greatest. I should prefer to die a thousand 
times rather than to lose my reason.” 

Yes, all was indeed melancholy in the hospital. 
Its sane inmates suffered frightful physical torments, 
and those who were well in health were deprived of 
the best of blessings—reason ! 

That which is totally wanting in these memoirs is 
the religious element, which, had they been the pro- 
duction of an English pen, would have formed an 
important part of them. The question of religion is 
so completely confounded with that of politics among 
Italians, that we found it altogether unapproachable. 
Hatred of clerical power and domination produces 
contempt for religion. The young men of Italy, 
and, I may also say, the men of ripe age, find them- 
selves placed, by their education, between supersti- 
tion and incredulity. The greater number believe 
neither in heaven, hell, nor eternity. For them, the 
world is a machine, directed by immutable laws, in 
which there is nothing divine,—mere material effects 
caused by the attraction of matter tending towards 
equilibrium. To live, is to give a gleam of one’s self 
to the earth; to die, is to return to nothing—the 
only and inevitable end of all things. Providence is 
chance. They profess to believe nothing at all; and 
if they have a spark of faith in their hearts, they 
take care not to avow it. It is very difficult to 
imbue minds, which deny that they have anything 
eternal in their essence, with the great promises of 
religion. How can you talk of a future life to those 
who will admit of no interference of the Divinity in 
the events and course of existence here below? To 
do so is like striking one’s head against a rock, and 
leaves no impression. It is like a voice crying in the 

wilderness. It is worse still; it is to bring insult 
and contempt upon all that is most holy, true, and 
sacred for the Christian. And when we reflect that 


it is to the temporal power that this state of things 
is due,—when we think that those who call them- 
selves the vicars and ministers of Jesus Christ have 
been the means of smiting their sheep with blindness, 
and dispersing them far, very far, from the Divine 
Shepherd, among the thorny paths and deceitful 
shades of the world,—our thoughts ascend towards 


Him who alone can change the face of the earth, 
and we cry aloud, ‘‘ Lord, overturn these powers 
which hold darkness in their hands! Pour upon our 
benighted people floods of life and light!” 


the hospital. They witnessed our arrival with much 
dissatisfaction, believing we were English ladies who 
had come to protestantize the wounded. At length, 


I made no attempt to become acquainted with them. 
From time to time, they came to talk with my pa- 
tients, but if they commenced a religious conversa- 
tion they were literally hooted by them. Picchi 
used toapostrophize them in the most original manner, 
calling them dealers of paradise, and unworthy 
servants of the Lord. One of these ecclesiastics, a 
very large and stout man, passed the best part of the 
day chatting with the medical attendants, seated 
near them on a bench at the hospital door. As I 
went in and out, he saluted me courteously. He did 
little, but he seemed to be an inoffensive sort of 
man, indifferent to the sufferings around him, and 
to the life or death of his neighbours. Very pro- 
bably he looked upon his ministry as a trade. His 
whole life was an act of satisfied acquiescence in 
having embraced a calling which gave him the 
means of a comfortable livelihood. 

The other priest, younger and less tolerant than 
the chaplain, was, I believe, a good ecclesiastic, but 
unbearable to the invalids, who played him all sorts 
of tricks, on purpose to torment him. One of the 
wounded, a Tuscan, and very original, frequently 
pretended. in the night to believe himself touched 
by grace. He sent in the greatest haste to arouse 
the priest, saying that he wished to confess. Upon 
the priest’s arrival, he received him with marks of 
sincere enthusiasm. As the spiritual adviser exhorted 
him he grew colder and colder, until, at the end of 


graceless jester, who several times performed the 
comedy for them. 

Mass was celebrated every morning in the hall of 
St.tAntonio. The invalids turned their backs towards 


than ever. 


reflecting that the Italians have two innate senses 
—the political sense and the moral sense. Upon 
these is based the future life of this people, who have 
been deprived of liberty and of religion, without 
losing their national aspirations, or those healthy 
moral ideas upon which human conscience rests. 

But while these two priests were little likely—the 
one owing to indifference, the other to his zeal with- 
out knowledge—to win souls to the faith, I had for 
some time remarked a young ecclesiastic, whose 
gentle and courteous manners were well calculated 














to gain all hearts, He walked with quiet step, as if 





There were two priests attached to the service of | 


having found out their mistake, they were less hostile. | 





about half an hour’s conversation, he declared he | 
was not disposed to unveil the state of his heart, | 
and sent the priest back to his bed. This spectacle | 
diverted beyond measure all the neighbours of the | 


the altar, and became more absorbed in their books | 
Not one in twenty maintained a respect- | 
ful demeanour, and not more than two or three | 
joined in the prayers of the priest. I could not help | 
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he would escape notice, and he passed whole days 
seated upon a wooden stool at the bedside of those 
most dangerously ill. Respecting the incognito which 
he evidently desired to maintain, I avoided him, 
while, at the same time, I admired him from the 
depths of my heart. 

It is impossible to imagine suffering borne with 
more resignation and courage than by the Italians. 
They are equally strong under physical and moral 
trials. In these halls, filled with wounded, mutilated 
men, never was a complaint heard, never an impatient 
exclamation, never a violent word, never an oath, 
never acry. In the simplicity of their hearts, none 
“of these men had the least idea of having merited 
anything from their country. 

“Ah!” said Decillis, in conversation with me, 
“‘how glad should I be if I could do something for 





my country!” 

“Why,” said I, “ have you not done something ?” 

“No, Madame, nothing!” 

“Do you not consider taking part in all the 
| aational battles something ?”” 
| “No! that is no more than every one else has 
| done.” 
| “You have left your family and sacrificed your 
| affections.” 

“ That is only natural.” 

“But your worldly interests? ‘You have sacri- 
ficed your position.” 

“T can soon find something else.” 

“T hope you will; but you have deprived yourself 
of what you had; and then you have given up com- 
fort to go almost naked, to eat the soldier’s coarse 
bread, and rest upon the ground drenched with rain,”’ 

“Ah! Decillis is right,” said Picchi, “ all that is 
nothing.” 

“And your marches, the weight of your rifle, to 
which you were not accustomed, the fatigues and 
| privations of all sorts ?”’ 

“They were amusing,” said Decillis. 

“‘ Your wounds ?” 

“Oh,” answered Picchi, laughing, “if the beg- 

| gars did not hinder us from being at the camp and 

| fighting, we should not trouble ourselves about them.” 
“ And the death which you brave ?” 

| “To die fighting, Madame, is the finest thing in 

| the world,” exclaimed Cappello, who was listening to 

the conversation.” 

“But to suffer as you suffer ?”’ 

“Madame, all that is nothing at all,” quietly said 
Scicchitano. “You see merit in the most simple 
things, which we do only because our hearts urge us 
to do them, and because it would be impossible to 
stop quietly at home while the fate of our country is 
being decided.” 

“Well, then, when shali you think you have done 
something for your country, if you will not allow 
that anything I have mentioned is a sacrifice ?”’ 

“Why, you see, as to the word sacrifice, I do not 
understand it,” said Picchi simply. “I should con- 
sider it a sacrifice to fight in the Austrian ranks; 
but to fight against the enemies of liberty and the 























oppressors of Venice is a delight which cannot be 
bought too dearly, and which nothing could pay for.”’ 

“Then, Picchi, you really believe that you have 
done nothing for the Italian cause ?” 

“Certainly, nothing.” Seeing me smile, he con- 
tinued :—* Or so little that it is not worth mention- 
ing. Even in this charming hospital, if it were not 
for Dr. Guala and Co., and those two black crows of 
priests who have the curiosity of always wanting to 
make us confess, we should be very comfortable !”’ 

A soldier, recovering from typhus fever, had asked 
one of my daughters to write and ask for his dis- 
charge. The young man, whose name was Alessan- 
dro Masini, was from Siena. He had informed his 
mother of his intention. One morning, a few days 
afterwards, Marie entered my sitting room with a 
letter in her hand. “See, mamma,” said she, “ how 
patriotic our women of the lower classes are;’’ and 
she read :— 


“My pEar Son,—I am truly grieved to hear from Con- 
tessina Montemerli that you are recovering so slowly, and 
that you wish to be discharged and return home. You 
can have no idea of what is passing at Siena, or you 
would not have formed such a wish. Just imagine! not 
only the men, but the women and children receive those 
who return from the field of battle with groans and 
hisses. It is such a dishonour not to finish the campaign, 
that I entreat of you to do your best to spare us this dis- | 
grace. Have courage, my child, and return tothe camp! | 
As you wished to go, you must now behave like a brave 
man. It is only cowards whom the Lord fails to protect. 
Your sister and Rose* beg me to tell you that they hope 
you prefer death rather than dishonour. We pray for 
you every day in church, and we hope that God will soon 
restore you to our affection. I send you ten francs—five 
are from your sister and five from Rose. We are so poor 
that wecan dono more, but we hope this will be suf- 
ficient for the present. A thousand kisses from 

“Your “— 
“ 


My daughter was so delighted with this letter, 
that she read it to her favourites among our patients, 
who all agreed that the Siennese women were per- 
fectly right in thus treating such poor chicken- 
hearted things as obtained their discharge for any- 
thing less than the loss of both legs and arms! 

The first time that I saw the director of the hos- 
pital, he told me that the places of superintendent and 
inspectress of the hospitals were filled. I can only 
say that I never saw or heard of any person who 
filled these important posts. Never having seen any 
other, I have every reason to believe that I was the 
only woman in Brescia regularly accepted in the 
hospitals, and whose right and duty it was to be | 
present during the medical visits. At the time of 
the dressing, both morning and afternoon, visitors 
were expected to leave the wards. But very few 
persons visited the hospitals. Some ladies brought 
the patients oranges, lemons, and cakes, which the 
enraged doctors would gladly have thrown out of the 
windows; and to this their services were limited. 
On Sundays many passed through the wards from 
curiosity, and stared at the sick men as they would 





* To whom he was engaged to be married. 
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have stared at the lionsand bears in a menagerie, ad- 
dressing a word now and then to the most attrac- 
tive-looking. The invalids manifested the utmost 
indifference to these visitors. But Madame Natoli, 
sister-in-law to the minister of that name, whose 
husband was major in the Volunteers, devoted her 
whole time to visiting the wounded, and her kindness 
|| towards them was inexhaustible. A Russian lady, 
Madame Emilie de Matveef, also did much for 
Garibaldi and his men. Madame Mario, Madame 
Albanese, Mrs. Chambers, Madame Ciralleri, rendered 
great service in the ambulance hospitals, which were 
under the immediate direction of Madame Mario. I 
never met with these ladies, and have not the honour 
of knowing them, with the exception of the first- 
named and Madame Ciralleri, who is the truly 
worthy wife of a patriot. 

There was also a very remarkable person, Signora 
Zannardi, who made the whole campaign in Menotti’s 
| 9th regiment. This woman, who is too little known, 

| has devoted all her fortune, and her whole existence, 
|| to the Italian cause. She is a Bolognese by birth, 
|| and has always taken part with the revolutionists. 
Being compromised during the foreign domination, 
she was arrested, imprisoned, and condemned to death 
by the Austrian military tribunals; but her sen- 
|| tence was commuted to punishment in the galleys. 
After having long worn chains, she was confined in 
aconvent at Rome. Her captivity had lasted seven 


years, when she succeeded in making her escape only 
|| @ few weeks before the war of 1859, which changed 
|| the fate of Italy. She acted as nurse during that 


|| year’s campaign, and was, I believe, at Aspromonte 
|| in 1860. I saw her in the Tyrol with her regiment, 
|| in which she was respected and venerated by all. 
|| Last autumn, she was with the heroes at Monte 
|, Rotondo, and among the vanquished at Mentana, 
| No Italian woman has deserved so well of her 
| country as Madame Zannardi, whose modesty has 
| always kept her in the shade. Publicity has never 
| been given to her name, which I here proclaim as 
|| that of a woman who merits the gratitude of Italy 
| and the admiration of the world. 
|| The director had granted me the right to visit all 
|| the hospitals, infirmaries, and churches, in which 
|| there were any wounded. I went but seldom, my 
|| time being fully occupied. Occasionally I visited, at 
|| the Filles de la Charité, the advocate, Luigi Mora, of 
|| Parma, whose leg had been amputated, and whom 
we had met on the road to Rocca d’Anfo. He too, 
|| in the midst of his sufferings, had concealed from his 
mother the fearful operation he had been obliged to 
|| undergo. She was ignorant that her son was-thus 
mutilated. I was present when Signor Mora, his 
father, came from Parma to see him. 

They embraced with a warmth which was quite 
affecting. 

“Well, my dear Luigi,” said the father, “what is 
the nature of your wound ?”’ 
| My life is saved,” answered the sufferer, “and 
that is the chief thing ; but the wound is very serious. 
Tell me about all at home. How is my mother?” 





“Very sad! very anxious!” 

* She has no reason to be.” 

“Tt is your leg then that is wounded ?” 

‘** Yes, very seriously.” 

“Then you are suffering great pain with your poor | 
leg—are you?” 

“ Unfortunately, I am not!” 

“ How is that ?”’ said the father, turning pale, 

“Bah! I shall have to walk with crutches.” 

The white-haired old man hid his head in the | 
covering of his son’s bed, and sobbed. 

“You have undergone amputation, and we kney | 
nothing about it! Oh, how dreadful!” 

“For the love of heaven, do not tell my mother!” 

“No, no, you may be sure I shall not, she would 
die of grief. My poor son, my poor son!” said the 
father in anguish, as he pressed his son’s head 
against his breast. 

“Be calm, father, I beg of you. It is better to be 
mutilated than to be killed. As soon as I can bear 
it, I shall get a wooden leg, and let my mother see 
me standing, so that she may not be overcome with 
the sight of it.” 

Upon my return to my own invalids, I found my | 
daughters in a state of exasperation. Tasso, the | 
young man, who, like Garibaldi at Aspromonte, had | 
received a ball in the instep, was the subject of their | 
indignation. 

‘J will never go near his bed again,’ exclaimed 
my daughter Matilde, weeping. “He has all but | 
thrown the books which I took him at my head.” | 

“No, nor will I have anything more to do with | 
him,” said my eldest daughter, in a decided tone. 
“Tt is too hard to be treated so shamefully by those | 
that one tries to help. He told me to go away, that 
I only annoyed him, that I never gave him a mo- 
ment’s peace, that I brought him a big volume last 
week, that weighed ten pounds, only to fatigue | 
him.” | 

“His sufferings irritate him to such a degree,” 
said I, * that he loses patience; and even our atten- | 
tions become disagreeable to him. We must bear 
his ill-humour; he will be sorry for it after a time.” | 

Neither of them would, for the moment, expose || 
herself to a repetition of poor Tasso’s bad temper; || 
and I went to him. He was an agreeable young 
man, and well educated, but the nature of his wound || 
was such as to affect the nervous system, and this || 
rendered his temper insupportable. He was an ad- | 
vocate. 

“‘ What sort of night had you?” I asked him. 

“Do not speak about it,” said he, “if you do not 
wish me to dash my head against the wall. I wish 
I was dead. What a night! What a night! Do 
not mention it again! Move my foot, without touch- | 
ing it.” 

“How can I do that ?” 
“Change its place—make haste !—and come and 
apply the leeches, which those brutes of attendants 
do not know how to put on; they torture me. As 
for you, you give me frightful pain. You understand 

anything! Oh, what a fate is mine!’ 
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While he thus talked I tried to change the posi- 
\| tion of his poor foot, which was in a terrible state. 

|| Well, and these leeches!” cried he, in a rage. 
|| “ Are they going to be put on to-day or to-morrow P 
|| Go and see about them, instead of stopping here to 
|| torture me.” 

| Tran to call the attendant, and then began to 


All our invalids became worse. The more seriously 
wounded succumbed to the disgrace and died, and 
those who were on the way towards recovery expe- 
rienced terrible relapses. 

A Roman volunteer, of good family, who was 
seriously ill, and whose bed stood at the entrance of 
the passage leading to my rooms, was so excited by 

















| apply the leeches. He was in such a state of agita- 
|| tion that it made the perspiration fall in large drops 
| from my forehead. He sent me away every minute 
|| to fetch something for him, and if I kept him wait- 
| ing he loaded me with reproaches. I was the only 
| person who could remove the leeches without causing 
|| him to ery out with pain. 

“That will do,” said he, without thanking me. 

‘“‘Now you can go.” 
| Iwas afraid the foot would have to be amputated. 
|| The doctors frequently discussed the question before 
|| him, which threw him into such a state of excite- 
|| ment and irritation as to render him almost deranged. 
| At length, thanks be to God, Dr. Guala invented an 
| apparatus adapted to this suffering foot, so that when 
| Tasso left the hospital it was in a fair way of 
|| recovery. In spite of their protestations that they 
would have nothing more to do with him, a few 
hours later my daughters were again by his side, 
very happy in trying to amuse him, and patiently 
enduring the irritability of his temper. 

Never have I so deeply regretted being poor as 
during this period of my life. All the wounded, I 
have said, were without money. Their delicacy was 
such that they were quite ashamed if I paid their 
letters, or if, in executing any little commission for 
|| them, I paid the price of a purchase of some sous. 

1 had nothing to offer them to make them comfort- 

able, or to aid them efficaciously. It was really 
| heart-breaking to see them walk about the hospital 

varefoot, their red shirts in rags, pierced with balls 

and black with the stains of blood. They had no 
| collars, no handkerchiefs, no stockings. I repeatedly 
| applied to the religious sisters to obtain such things, 
| but they could not supply a sufficient quantity, and 
I was forced to refuse articles of the first necessity 
to those who left the hospital. Much might have 
been done to hasten the recovery of the most debi- 
| litated by wines and jellies, but such expenses were 
so much beyond my means that it was useless to think 
of them. 

Time, ever inexorable, flew rapidly, and brought 
us the lamentable episode of the naval combat of 
Lissa. We believed at first that the sacrifice of so 
many lives had been made as the purchase of a 
Cearly-bought victory. The mourning was great, 
but it was a glorious mourning. But when day-light 
rose upon this horrible scene, when it was known 
that the shame of defeat was the bitter fruit of this 
immense disaster, a shudder of rage and despair ran 
through the whole of Italy. Consternation was ex- 
changed for fury. Had tears then been shed, they 
would have been tears of blood; but no one wept. 
After the blunder of Custoza, to bear the infamy of 
Lissa was beyond the endurance of the Italians, 

















the news that brain fever set in. I saw the rapid 
progress of the malady with alarm, and spoke to the 
doctors and attendants, but none of them appeared 
to give themselves the least concern about it. 

“Well, what can we do?” said they, with in- 
difference. ‘‘ He has had leeches on his temples and 
all round his head.”’ 

“Try mustard plasters,” said I, *‘and put ice on 
his head.” 

“We cannot apply these remedies,” said they; 
“ice costs too much, and it is running scarce.” 

To be obliged to remain the passive spectator of 
sufferings we cannot remedy is dreadful. The death 


agony commenced, and lasted thirty-six hours. | 
‘When it was perceived that the final struggle had | 
set in, they covered the face of the patriot with a veil, | 


and abandoned him to death. My children were so 
painfully impressed by the spectacle as to be quite 
ill. "We could neither go in nor out without passing 
close to his bed. His neighbours saw him dying 
with indifference, as if their only feeling was pleasure 
that they were not in his place. 
such cruel scenes people grow selfish. 


In the midst of 


I was astonished to see that no oneapproached the | 
dying man, and asked one of the attendants the | 


reason. He answered that “they had enough to do 
to attend to the living without wasting their time 
about the dead.” 

A poor woman came near the young man. She 
gave him a few drops of cold water, and tried to 
reanimate him; but she too, seeing that nothing 
could be done, withdrew. It was towards evening. 
The struggle between death and life in this youthful 
frame was terrific. My daughters, as they passed, 
looked upon the ‘sad spectacle with affright, and I 
implored the doctor on duty to try to relieve this 
terrible agony. 

Next morning, we found the unfortunate man in 
the same state as on the previous evening. Towards 
noon, seeing that he was utterly abandoned by all, 
I summoned up my courage, and in spite of the 
entreaties of my patients, who begged of me not to 
go and distress myself about a poor creature to whom 
I could afford neither help nor consolation, I took 
my place by the poor lad. Though I had no idea he 
could discern my countenance, I sought by every 
means in my power to relieve his last moments. 
Tears came into my eyes as I thought of his mother. 
IT remained a long time in prayer leaning over this 
fellow-creature, speaking to him of God and heaven, 
and of the sacrifice of our blessed Saviour, exhort- 
ing him, in short, as if he could understand me, 
praying the Lord to give rest to his soul, and beseech- 
ing Him to receive it into the light of eternity. 

The rattling in the throat ceased; for a few minutes 
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the dying man appeared morecalm. His eyes opened 
and fixed themselves upon me. ‘ May heaven 
receive you,” said I, kneeling down. He was 
no more! From a feeling of terror, I involuntarily 
turned to leave the corpse, but, regaining my courage, 
I returned and closed his eyes. I placed my hand 
upon his heart—it had ceased to beat. A small 
looking-glass which I held to his mouth retained its 
brightness. Shivering with emotion and excitement, 
1 announced to the attendants the departure of the 
poor young man. “ Very well,” said they, quite 
unmoved. An hour afterwards the stout chaplain, 
followed by a choir boy, came and mumbled a few 
prayers beside the body, upon which he sprinkled 
some holy water. A few minutes later they carried 
him away upon a bier. The same evening his bed 
‘was occupied by a new patient, who, more fortunate 
than his predecessor, left it alive. 

The day’s task had overtaxed my strength, and I 
retired to bed very feverish. My daughters still 
had the sound of the death-rattle in their ears, and 
could get no sleep all night. But everything is tem- 
porary here below, and a few hours’ repose restored 
us to calmness. 

“‘Two Garibaldians desire to see you,” said a do- 
mestic to me, the next morning, as he gave mea 
letter.. I recognised the writing as that of Colonel 
Gustave Frigyesi, then major in Menotti Garibaldi’s 
| regiment, and rapidly read the missive. Frigyesi 
| wrote to introduce and recommend to me two volun- 

teers of his battalion, Baron Rosani, of Naples, and 
| Signor Sadowski. 

‘Show the gentlemen in,” exclaimed I. 

Two young men of most gentlemanly manners ad- 
| vanced towards me. The dilapidated state of their 
| toilet.could not diminish the ease of their address. 
| Pray give us some intelligence of Major Frigyesi, 
| who is so good as to afford us the opportunity of 
| making your acquaintance,” said I. 
| Firstofall, Contessa,” said Baron Rosani, “ we must 
| beg your excuse for presenting ourselves to you in this 
| ridiculous plight.. During the past six weeks we 
| have slept under the canopy of heaven, and we have 
| been without linen for a fortnight. We must look 
like brigands. No one would receive us in any hotel 
when we arrived here last evening; and we were 
obliged to pay in advance to avoid sleeping in the 
streets, and then had to climb to a fourth story 
to the servants’ rooms.” 

“Shut your eyes,” said Signor Sadowski, laugh- 
ing; “ we are enough to frighten any one.” 

“ Let us see if we can improve the toilet of these 
gentlemen,” said I to my daughters. They fetched 
some shirts and cravats belonging to their father. 
‘We made our guests enter a room, from which they 
presently emerged enchanted with their unaccus- 
tomed elegance. Each had a collar and wristbands! 

But what spoiled all was their chaussure. We could 














offer them socks, and these produced a change. | 
Shoes, whose heels had been left upon the Tyrolean 
mountains, instead of displaying their naked feet as | 
before, now showed stockings, the sight of which | 
made us all laugh heartily. As these gentlemen | 
were expecting a supply of money and clothing the 
next day, I advised them to make their venerable 
shoes do until then, and by so striking an act give 
the last proof of their courage. Nothing could be | 
more amusing than to see these gentlemen almost in | 
rags. 

We talked together a long time about the cam- | 
paign and their life of fatigue. ‘Everything was || 
easy to bear, because we were under the command of | 
Signor Frigyesi,’ said Sadowski. “Such a man | 
deserves the blessings of all, and the soldiers of his || 
battalion would suffer themselves to be cut in pieces | 
for him. He is the right arm of Menotti Garibaldi, 
who considers him one of the bravest officers in the | 
army.” | 

“Oh, it would be impossible to extol him too 
highly,” added the Baron. ‘“ He is always the first | 
under fire, always the last to take rest. In the 
midst of this desert, could you believe it, Madame, | 
we have never wanted for anything ? Order and dis- | 
cipline have never failed. The taking of Monte 
Gione is due to Major Frigyesi, and that is the most 
glorious deed of the campaign.” 

“Well, we need not go on singing the praises of 
our major,” interrupted Sadowski, “for he is above 
all praise.” 

I was charmed with their opinion of a man whom 
I highly esteem, and whose praise is in the mouth of 
every one, both superiors and inferiors. I invited 
my guests to breakfast, and they accepted. Our 
repast was rendered gay by the good humour and 
originality with which they made light of every- || 
thing relating to their appearance and their outfit. || 

“We must go to visit the officers at the hospital || 
of Santa Chiara; will you accompany us?” they 
asked me. 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“We left the hotel. Doubtless forgetting his cos- || 
tume, Baron Rosani offered me his arm, while Mon- 
sieur Sadowski walked with my daughter Marie. 
We found ourselves then in the very middle of the 
street, under a brilliant sun, arm in arm with these 
poor tatterdemalions, whose feet, as the reader 
knows, were visible to the light of day. Our laughter 
was so hearty that we were obliged repeatedly to 
stand still, being unable to proceed. The peak of | 
the baron’s cap fell over, and hid one of his eyes. | 
Monsieur Sadowski’s had been left upon the field of | 
battle, and he now wore something similar to a 

Greek cap. It was the striking contrast between 

the dress of the young men and their elegant deport- 

ment and easy air which was so provocative of 

laughter. 





(To be continued.) 
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AMONG THE CORN. 


Tue girl sat down ’mid the rustling corn, | She sat her down on the low stone wall, 
And startled a nested bird, And gazed at the sunset sky: 

And up it sprang with a burst of song; I cannot think that she saw its glow, 
But I do not think she heard. For why should it make her sigh ? 
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What does she think about, sitting there ? No: for her heart's in the city streets, 


What does her spirit see ? Where the working-day is done: 
Is she thanking God for His golden sky, The crowds are hurrying home, she knows, 
eee river and hill and tree ? But she only thinks of one! 
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She sees a room in an old brown house, 
With a window long and low, 

Where above the hum and the dusty moil 
Some country geraniums grow. 


She dreams of the life the women have 
Who live in such homely place: 

Is it the light of the setting sun 
That is glowing on her face ? 


What of the meadows that smile below, 
Or the ruddy clouds above ? 

They are but the gold God gave to set 
Round His priceless gem of love. 


Let her sit and dream ’mid the rustling corn 
Till the golden sky grow grey : 
We scarcely notice God’s earth is fair 





Till something is gone away. 
ISABELLA FYVIE. 





AN AFTERNOON IN ST. ALBAN’S PARISH. 


Tue present writer’s “ private views,” of course, 
are not of the slightest public importance, save as 
| they may affect his character as a faithful reporter. 
For that reason only, I may mention that I have no 
sympathy with “ Ritualism,’”’ beyond an occasional 
liking for its pictorial effects and beautiful music, 
just as one likes to go now and then to the opera. 
At the same time, it is impossible to withhold respect 
from men of a palpably “ esthetic” turn of mind, 
who, for religious reasons, plant themselves in a dis- 
trict in which every sense, artistic, moral, and phy- 
sical, is constantly shocked, and live in it day and 
night, earnestly labouring, to the best of their belief 
and ability, for its amelioration. I had heard that 
the Anglican priests of St. Alban’s, Holborn, were 
such men, and that the district was one in which 
even @ mosque might have been welcomed as an 
ethical agency ; and, being of a truantly inquisitive 
disposition, fond of ascertaining at first-hand the 
various manners of various men, I took the liberty of 
applying to Mr. Mackonochie for facilities to inspeet 
his parish, and they were granted with obliging 
promptness, although I had plainly written myself 
down a non-ritualist. 
as purely narrative as possible—of what I saw and 
heard, nothing extenuating, and setting down naught 
in malice, 

On my way to the Clergy House (a gabled, some- 
what eonvent-like building of red-streaked yellow 
brick, with an iron-gated porch, adjoining the “ house 
of prayer,” which Mr. Hubbard has erected on the 
| site of a * den of thieves,” the once notorious Gray’s 
|| {nn “ Kitchen”), in order to call upon the clerical 
coadjuter to whose guidance I had been consigned, 
the first objects that attracted my attention, as I 
drew near the end of Brooke Street, were placards 
pasted high up on the walls within eyeshot of 
the Clergy House, defiantly announcing the “ Tri- 
umphant Election of a Protestant Churchwarden.” 
Whilst I was looking up at these a begrimed little 
cockney Irishman fastened himself upon me as a 
cicerone, with a confidently alternative inquiry of, 
“Ts it the chur-ruch, sir, or the Clargy House that 
ye’re wanthin’?” At the gate of the Clergy House 
another smutty small boy, in a trochaic pair of trou- 
sers, and a shirt with hiatus valde deflendi, sprang 
sideways at the bell-pull, like a trout leaping at a 
fly, and rang alusty peal. The black-coated servitor 
who answered it, apparently under the impression 


I shall try to make my report | 


that I was a recent convert come for the first time to 
confession, speedily ushered me up a stone staircase to 
a study on the second floor. A whimsical recollec- 
tion of Giant Pope’s Cave in “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
occurred to me as I went in, but what I saw was not || 
an “old man, crazy and stiff in his joints, grinning || 
and biting his nails,” but a tall, active, earnest, 
and intelligent-looking young “Father Clement,” || 
| holding out his hand with a smile of courteous 
welcome. “Father Clement’ was clad in a silk || 
cassock, a cloth cape something like a_horse- |) 
soldier’s (I am not up in the nomenclature of || 
ecclesiastical dress), and a vandyked cloth cap, that || 
suggested a just-budding mitre. There was medizval 
furniture in the book-lined room, candlesticks of ec- || 
clesiastical type, a picture of the Holy Family, ano- || 
ther of the Virgin, an image of the robin, with its | 
sacredly-stained breast, and such-like ; but the mildly- || 





thoughtful bust of the Bishop of London, loyally || 
placed in a post of honour, looked with pensive forbear- || 
ance on it all;-and I soon found that my animated || 
interleeutor was no mere dreamy or dilettante admirer of || 
| an eeelesiastical past galvanised into spasmodic seem- || 


ing vitality in the present, but firmly eonvinced that || 
his form of Christianity was the only one that could | 
get a real practical grip on living men and women,— 

especially on the degraded ones swarming around the || 
Clergy House. The basis of Ritualism, he said, was 

a belief that all human flesh was lovable and vener- | 
able, beeause Christ had worn the human form, and, 

therefore, the most depraved ought to be looked on, | 
and looked after, as saintly brethren in obstructed | 
embryo. If Ritualism only meant that, it strikes | 


me there would be few who could find fault with so || 
beautifully broad a creed; to say nothing of Pro- || 
fessor Maurice, Mr. George MacDonald would be a | 
Ritualist of the most emphatically accentuated type. || 
Confession, this politely, but unflinchingly, out- | 
speaking young priest did not apologize for, but | 
championed as the only means by which a spiritual | 
director could give individual guidance to his people: | 
“mere preaching was like talking to a flock of | 
at A dread of confession was felt at first, but} 











those who once resorted to it soon thought it an ines- || 
timable privilege. Just before the Easter and Whit- 
suntide communions, it was as much as four priests, 
sitting all day long at the Clergy House, could do to 
get through the conféssions. This struck me as very 
startling, and I was still more astonished to hear of 
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the class of people who resorted to the confessional ; 
as I had fancied that Ritualism, like forced peas or 
| pineapples, was a dainty in which only the wealthy 


| indulged. The poorest parishioners of St. Alban’s, 





| it seems, contribute the largest quota to the number 


of its local communicants; and Ritualistic ‘ mis- 
sions”’ have been highly successful amongst soldiers, 
colliers, and, of all people in the world, jockeys ! 

My “Father Clement,” unlike Miss Grace Ken- 
nedy’s, had a considerable sense of humour. He 
described with great gusto the response which his 
appeal to the “ unrespectable classes” evoked, when 
he addressed them as being himself “ quite unrespect- 
able,” a “sad scamp,”’ who, in ratepayers’ estimation, 
had “lost his character ever so long ago ’’—finishing 
off with “birds of a feather,” &c. He seemed to 


\| find more amusement than annoyance in the efforts 


| testant party 


made by the emissaries of what he called “the Pro- 
” to thwart the tenants of the Clergy 


|| House in their parochial labours, flocking’ after them 


in their visitations to uproot the just-sown wicked 


|| tares, openly calling them “‘ Jesuits,” and placarding 
|| the parish with posters, from whose small type stood 
| out in bloated capitals— 








| 
| 


“BEWARE! 


* * * * * 
* + + * 
* - * * 
CREEPING PRIESTS!! 
* * * # 
* * * * 
& * * * 
BLEEDING LIES!!!” 

Another device of these zealous Reformers was the 
distribution of cards, like econcert-tickets, bearing 
the inscription, “Sr. ALBan’s, Hotzsorn.—Admit 
the bearer to see the Winking Virgin and the 
Bleeding Saint. The Virgin will begin to wink at 
five o’clock. The Saint will begin to bleed at half- 
past.” Several of these tickets were presented at 
the church-door by expectant sight-seers. ‘Father 
Clement,’ as a High Churchman, was, of course, 
shocked by the profanity of this satire : but I fancied 
Isaw a twinkle in his eye as he recited its coarse 
jocosity. Altogether, he was so different from the 


prim, pompous being a “ High Church parson” is 


| often supposed to be, that I could not help remark- 
| ing to him how widely he differed from the popular 


notion. ‘Oh, yes, I know,” he said with a laugh. 
“They fancy that we have faces always as long as 


| that!” (putting his hands about a yard apart). I 


was no more of a Ritualist at the end, than J had 
been at the beginning, of our interview ; but I had 
certainly got a new idea of a Ritualistic clergyman. 
Instead of a dogmatist, as stiff as starch,—a some- 
what spooney spectre, ‘walking ever with reverted 
eyes,” fixed on its beloved Middle Ages,—I had found 


| & genial, quick-witted man, of nineteenth-century 
| flesh and blood, able to laugh with all his lungs, and, 
| whilst fixedly (however funnily) of opinion that his 
| owntheological system is by far the best adapted to the 


wants of the Present, willing (at any rate, in word) 





to make wide allowance for diversity of views,— 
even to bid God-speed to the worthy city missionary 
who dogs him on his rounds, under the conscientious 
conviction that he must be somewhere visibly 
branded with the mark of the Beast. When Charles 
Lamb was told that if he really knew certain people 
he was abusing, he would not speak so harshly of 
them, he naively retorted that he didn’t want to 
know them, because then he “ couldn’t ha—ha—hate 
’em.” If High Churchmen and Low Churchmen 
foregathered with one another a little more, there 
might perhaps be a good deal less mutual rancour. 

To giveme an idea of the dwellings and characters 
of the poorer parishioners of St. Alban’s, the priest | 
I speak of kindly offered to take me with him on his 
rounds, on any afternoon I liked to choose—making || 
his visits, of course, on the occasion chiefly friendly, || 
instead of spiritual. Four priests and one deacon 
reside in the St. Alban’s Clergy House; the clerical | 
staff being completed by a sixth clergyman, who is | 
there less frequently. The parish is divided into 
districts, visited by benevolent ladies from the West- 
end, who make out lists of the cases most urgently 
calling for clerical care, relieve the poor themselves, 
and furnish them with tickets entitling them to 
receive wine, brandy, beef-tea, arrow-root, &c., at 
the Clergy House. Every evening, at six o’clock, 
from thirty to forty applicants are thus relieved. 

St. Alban’s—reputed, by those most likely to speak 
well of it, in proof of the success of their labours, to || 
be one of the most immoral parishes in London—is | 
an irregularly oblong block, cut out of the over- 
grown St. Andrew’s, Holborn. According to the 
map, it is rather less than a quarter of a mile long, || 
where longest, and about two hundred yards wide, | 
where widest. Within these narrow limits some 
seven or eight thousand people are huddled together. 
The parish is bounded on the south by Holborn, and 
the passer along that broad thoroughfare by day- | 
light may see, at the mouths of the courts which | 
give on it, lurking specimens of the boy and hobby- 
dehoy thieves who burrow in the parish’s inner 
warren of lanes and courts—dirty, heavy, hang-dog- | 
visaged young fellows, with a glance half furtive, 
half ferocious—most wnlike Mr. Dickens's astute 
“ Artful Dodger” or lively ‘‘ Charley Bates.”” Li- 
quorpond Street, with its lofty breweries, sacks dang- | 
ling from cranes—like a bobbing Titan’s baits for 
whales—warm gushes of steam, saccharine scent of 
grains, block of drays, and huge glossy dray-horses, 
is the northern boundary of the parish. The lower 
part of Gray’s Inn Lane bounds it on the west: a || 
quaint thoroughfare, with the high, dingy old Inn | 
of Court on one side,—its sombre gateway, its wired 
and rusty-barred windows, and its fantastically-holed, 
sun-blistered shutters, all bedimmed with smoke, 
furred with dust, and splashed with mud; and, on | 
the other side, old weather-board houses, with 
projecting stories supported on the shoulders of | 
grotesquely-grinning wooden figures; cavernous 
furniture-shops, choked with damp or dusty second- || 
hand office-tables, music-stools, and marble-topped ‘|| 
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|| wash-hand-stands; old book-shops, with mildewed 
|| classics and law-books, and fly-spitten prints of forgot- 
ten celebrities ; and “ miscellaneous dealers’,"’ where 
you can get change for Irish or Scotch bank-notes, 
and buy a china vase, a picture amber through age 
or varnish, a yellow roll of songs once famous at 
Vauxhall, a guitar whose strings have not been 
strummed since its now direly tarnished gilt tracery 
was bright, or, if you have a taste for eccentric 
|| curiosities, a battered Chinese gong. But a still 
queerer locality is the parish’s eastern limit, long, 
narrow Leather Lane. So very narrow is its cleft- 
like Holborn end, that when, owing to the present 
diversion of traffic, an omnibus gets there, it seems as 
if it must necessarily stick, like a fat man in an arm- 
chair, between the forward-leaning walls. On either 
hand there is a shop with an Italian name on the 
lintel, Italian images in plaster and terra-cotta in the 
windows, and plaster “ roses” hung like shields upon 
the door-posts. Beyond, in an avenue, a street- 
market brawls all day long, and far into the night. 
Where no street-stall is pitched, the shopkeepers 
expose their wares upon the pavement, and thus the 
oddest imaginable “assortment of goods” is set out 
in parallel lines. This man, with specimens of his 
stock stuck in his hat-band, as if they were a wreath 
of roses, is selling shrimps at a penny a pint. The 
next, out of curiously muffled vessels that seem to be 
| made of molten gas-pipes, is dispensing penny and 
| halfpenny ices. A penny will buy a good many 
things in Leather Lane. It will buy a glass of sherbet, 
or from three to four windfall oranges arranged in 
‘pyramids, and with skins as discoloured as more than 
a couple of the vendors’ cheeks beneath the eyes; and 
here, where a constant tinkling is being kept up on 
| an earthen pan, you can take your pick out of a box 
of stoneware, “allatonepenny.” “ Mackereel, allalive, 
all alive, oh! fine silver mackereel, six a shillin’,’’ 
shouts one coster; “ All a blowin’, all a growin’,”’ 
hoarsely croaks his neighbour over his eye-and-nose 
refreshing trap of flowering spring plants. Eels and 
eggs; tin-pots and gown-pieces; crabs and combs; 
hardbake and bonnet-shapes; dates conglomerated into 
a mass that looks as if it would need a hatchet to split 
it, and buttons, bugles, and other trimmings, set out 
daintily on blue cards; potatoes and periwinkles ; 
cabbages and cocoanuts, whole or fractional; great 
wenned lemons, and brass-tagged boot-laces; boots 
and shoes, and beds and bedsteads; onions’ and old 
iron; plaice and photograph frames; radishes and 
| rhubarb, and glass beads and bottles; red herrings 
|| and money boxes; smoked haddock and Dutch dolls; 


whelks, watercress, almond-rock, and monkey-cheeked 
apples ; brass-headed nails, and curious little slabs of 
bacon: all these are only some of the things which 


are sold al fresco in Leather Lane. Meantime, roughs 
loaf about; stray soldiers spangle the squalid throng 
with their bright uniforms; some indignant mother 
is always doing battle by fist or tongue, with man or 
woman on behalf of her howling offspring, un- 
righteously kicked or cuffed; a rich infusion of 


high over all, caged larks pour out their pathetically 
joyous song. 

From Leather Lane to Gray’s Inn Lane runs the 
cramped thoroughfare in which St. Alban’s Church 
stands—Baldwin’s Gardens. Architecturally speak- 
ing, and with (considering the locality) an excusably 
Hibernian choice of metaphor, the handsome modern 
church—handsomein spite of smoke-stains and merely 
brick material—looks the only wholesome plant that 
has sprung from the gardens since Baldwin plucked 
roses in them. (I say nothing about the plant’s 
“odour of sanctity,” since that is a moot question; 
or of its literal fragrance, since that has been stopped 
as illegal—except, in reference to the latter, that the 
incense-fumes, if they floated outside, might, perhaps, 
have been useful in a sanitary point of view.) Ar- 
chitectural considerations apart, there is another 
oasis (to make use of another muddled metaphor) 
in the present wilderness of Baldwin’s Gardens, a 
national school, under the patronage of the plaintiff 
in the famous suit of “ Martin v. Mackonochie,” 
stated, even on Ritualistic authority, to be a most 
admirable one. I may add that the same authority 
(although he seemed to think that it was something 
like seething a kid in its mother’s milk to have had 
the “ office”’ of the beloved bishop by whom he was 
ordained “ promoted” against his beloved immediate 
superior) spoke in the highest terms of the personal 
character of the “ promoter.’”’ Asa whole, Baldwin’s 
Gardens have a very blighted look. Beginning at 
Leather Lane as a narrow street, with poor shops and 
dismal upper floors let off to poverty-stricken tenants, 
they dwindle, before they reach the cramped arch- 
way that gives upon Gray’s Inn Lane, into a still 
narrower flagged alley, hemmed in by a shut-up 
public-house ; shops in which second-hand children’s 
frocks, the rustiest and apparently most useless of 
old metal, and dusty, broken furniture, which seems 
to have been exhumed from the ruins of an earth- 
quake-buried city, are offered forsale ; and houses of 
no patent profession, whose darkened windows may 
be blinds for more than one kind of darkness-loving 
deeds. ‘Bad houses,” regular or occasional, are 
deplorably abundant in St. Alban’s. In one of its 
streets—bearing the synonymous name of one of the 





brightest lights of English philosophy and Elizabe- 
than literature—there is a row of brothels. The 
clergy, albeit Ritualists, are men of common seuse ; 
and, considering it next to miraculous for the poor— 
the young especially—to lead a moral life in a place | 
so built and crowded that feelings of decency must | 
necessarily be blunted, they encourage those of theit 
poorer parishioners who have come under their in- 
fluence to flit to localities in which virtue stands a 
better chance. However we may talk about the 
omnipotence of spiritual agencies, there is indubit- | 


ably great moral, or immoral, force in the arrange- | 
Brooke’s Market, hard || 
by the Clergy House, is another locality that deserves || 
a word of description. In the middle of its quadrangle || 


ment of brick and mortar. 


there is a row of weatherboard hovels, daubed with 
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Milesian brogue mellows the strident hubbub; and, 


rusty tar, of almost as primitive construction as | 
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Canadian log-huts. Some of them are close shuttered 
and padlocked, but one is tenanted by a chimney- 


| sweep, who has stuck up his brush outside as a sign 


of his profession. Both sweeps and scavengers 


| affect St. Alban’s parish. One of the scavengers is a 


|| Ritualist, and, to show his gratitude to the spiritual 





| the poor. 
| Pardiggle-ism in it. 





father who converted him, brings—guess as long as 
you like, you must give if up—nosegays to the Clergy 
House. 

St. Alban’s district was broiling like rancid bacon—a 
strangecontrast to the umbrageous avenue and verdant 
grass of Gray’s Inn Gardens, from which I had just 


| turned—on the bright May afternoon on which I joined 


my clerical guide for a parochial ramble. Ihad half 


| expected to find him still in his cassock, but that was 


doffed, and he wore the dress, clerical “ dog-collar”’ 
included, in which Roman Catholic priests usually 
take their walks abroad. It did net seem, however, 
to win him much reverence from the Romanists 
amongst his parishioners. They glanced at him sus- 
piciously, as if they could not exactly make him out 
—somewhat as young swallows might at a bat zig- 
zagging past their nest. He was very much like the 


|| parent bird, but still he was not the real thing. 


Some of the shopkeepers, too, silently scowled at 
him, but he made charitable allowance for their hos- 
tility. They disliked his views, and even if they 
were inclined to come to their parish church on 
Sunday, the chances were that they might be crowded 





out of it in the morning by the fashionable folk who | 


flocked to its services; “ but what can we do?—the 
seats are free, and the first comer is first served.” 
The poorer parishioners, too, he said, were but 
sparsely represented at the forenoon services. “They 
had their Sunday dinner to cook—an important item 
in the poor man’s economy.” A good-natured ex- 
cuse to be made by one who leads the abstemious 
life with which, not in Lent only, the inmates of the 
Clergy House are credited. The great majority of 
the poor amongst whom we passed, however, were 
perfectly respectful to their pastor. It is something 
like calling on a rabbit in a warren to find out the 
tenant of a particular room in St. Alban’s. We 
now and then had to stop to inquire which of several 
common stairs was the right one to go up, and in 
every instance the loungers appealed to answered 
“the parson’s” question with civility—some of them 
with smiling cheerfulness and welcome. The only 
thing approaching to a personal insult which he re- 
ceived was a very innocuous one. An exceedingly 
small boy, not yet promoted to the dignity of breeches, 
and vague in his notions of ecclesiastical polity, 
shrilly shouted, “'Theer goes hold S—— o’ the Hirish 
church!” and then took to his heels as if such caustic 


|| Satire must necessarily provoke the most vindictive 


vengeance. My guide certainly merited civility, for 
nothing could be more courteous than his manner to 
There was not the slightest trace of Mrs. 
He chatted with the old women, 
and joked with the little ones, far more like un eldest 


| son and a big brother than the conventional “ proud 


priest.”” He took eff his hat to bobbing apple-women, 





and shook hands with any of his “children” he met 
in the street, however dirty might be their paws. 
One of these “children” was a stout young man, 
labour-stained and perspiring. Another was a grey- 
haired old man who sold lettuces and watercresses, 
and when asked whether the fine weather did not 
spoil his market by making vegetables too plentiful, 
answered that he “didn’t care how cheap green 
stuff got, for then the poor could buy the more on it.” 
The spectacular nature of its services may, perhaps, 
partly account for the favour which Ritualism is 
said to find amongst the poor, but I am inclined 
to think that affability of the kind just described, 
if generally practised, has far more to do with 
it. When the Reform Leaguers marched with their 
banners from Clerkenwell Green to St. Alban’s 
Church, the only reason they could assign for their 
procession was, that they believed Mr. Mackonochie 
to be “a friend of the people.” Before visiting the 
sick we looked in at the church school, held on three 
floors of an old warehouse; the average attendance 
being about 140 daily. The rooms are rather low, 
and the beamed ceilings made them look something 
like ’tween-decks; but the children seemed to be 
bright, interested, and well-behaved, and, considering 
the nature of the homes from which a good many of 
them must come, they were wonderfully clean. The 
teachers appeared to be intelligent persons, working 
with a will. The mistress of the Infants’ School 
looked very disappointed because we had not time to 
see her little army of infantry go through any other 


| general evolution than a salute, which they performed 





with military precision. Besides these schools, the 
church has another in Mecklenburgh Square, where 
the choristers are educated. , 

Stumbling up a low, narrow, crooked, wooden 
staircase, one flight of which had just been scrubbed, 
but most of the steps of which were very dirty, we 
reached, at the top of the house, what was far more 
like a triangular manger than a human habitation. 
It was simply a corner boarded off from the landing. | 
A patched sack was the only door, and within, in the | 
dark, lay a moaning old woman, a sad drunkard. 

In a somewhat larger and lighted room in another 
house—larger, but almost filled by a small bedstead, 
whose posts had been truncated to suit the lowness 
of the ceiling—a stifling-hot fire was burning. Two 
tiny earthenware teapots stood upon the hobs. A 
tea-tray was upon the floor. There were only two 
chairs in the room. Propped up in one sat a poor 
creature, wheezing for breath, whose husband had 
recently stabbed her, and broken three of her ribs. 
The other chair was given up to me as a stranger, 
whilst the clergyman, and the sick woman's sister, 
who had come to take tea with her (bringing her 
own teapot), seated themselves on the two ends of 
the bed. When the pastor spoke gently to the || 
sufferer of the peace to be derived from resigning 
our wills to that of “the good God,” whether for 
life or death, the poor creature burst into a flood 
of frightened tears. The idea of death was awful tu 
her. To soothe her, she was told that even the most 
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holy men had thought it a solemn thing to die; but 
here the sister, accustomed to the often deadly brawls 
of Holborn courts, struck in, scouting such feeling 
as cowardly. “‘Oh, come now, Mr. S——,, I don't see 
that. Do the best you can, you know, and then I 
don’t see as it matters when or how youdies. That’s 
my way o’ lookin’ at it.” 

Our next visit was to a bed-ridden old woman, 
sitting up in bed in a pretty good-sized room, which, 
amongst a little other furniture, held a sheet-covered 
sofa. Her pale face lighted up when she saw who 
| had come in. 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr. S——, I’m glad to see you. It’s 
so lonesome lying here without a soul to speak to. 
Oh, yes, the dear lady called, and most kind to me 
she’s been. She’s given me stuff for two beautiful 
bed-gowns, and the money to get ’em made up. Of 
| course, I’m glad to see any friends of yours—can’t 
the gentleman find a seat?” So the old -soul cheer- 
fully ran on at first, but she soon modulated into a 
| minor key. Her “ lodgers,’ late occupants of the 
| covered sofa, for whom she had done “ ever so much,” 
| had left “ever so much” in her debt, and she feared 
| that she should lose what she called her “‘ pension ”’ 
| from the parish, for bringing such people into it. 
** However, the Almighty ’ill make it up to me 
where I’m going,” she remarked in a tone of some- 
what constrained resignation, as if she would have 
preferred the bird in the hand. Whilst she talked 
she went on stitching strips of grey squirrel’s fur into 
a child’s boa. She had done this work for the same 


house for I forget how many years ; making, when 


she had paid for her thread, about three farthings on 
each boa. 

I saw so many poor creatures in bed on that bright, 
and, in the suburbs, balmy, afternoon, that I cannot 
exactly remember the order in which I saw them; but 
the next, I think, was a little woman literally wasted 
to skin and bone. She was so pale and pinched, her 
chin stood up so sharp, that, when she ceased to speak, 
I could scarcely believe that she was not already a 
corpse. Because she was ill, her husband had 
deserted her—left her to lie alone in a dreary closet, 
November-dim, though the streets blazed in the May 
sunshine. She spoke hopefully of being able to get 
into an hospital as soon as she was strong enough to 
go before a board of gentlemen in Piccadilly; but 
she looked far more likely to go, let us hope, to 
Paradise. Ill as she was, she could think of others. 
The son of a lodger in the same house, who some- 
times visited her, was ailing, she thought, and the 
mother would like to see the priest. ‘This mother 
was a hearty Yorkshirewoman, seated at tea in a 
room better furnished than any we had yet visited. 
A great bedstead, with heavy hangings, stood in one 
corner ; and, on a little chiffonniére, there was a dis- 
play of glass and crockery, and a tiny fern under a 
case. The room was very close, but, for her chil- 
dren’s sake, the good woman said, she could not open 
the window. The lodger above was a “ verra wrath- 
ful wummun,” and her language was downright 
awful. For her part, she fain wearied to get back 


‘ 





to York. She was diffusely communicative on her 
domestic concerns. One of her boys was to be taken 
next day—at least not to be taken, for they’d made 
him pay three shillings for it—to a school treat at— 
what was the name of that hill where the young 
gentleman that got twenty years jobbed his young 
woman ?—that the calves saved, you know, sir ?—ah, 
yes, Buckhurst Hill—that was the name. At this 
point, Bill, the boy on whose behalf we had called, 
came in,—a chubby, clean, rosy, neatly-dressed little 
urchin, whose ailment turned out to be nothing more 
seriousthan an earache. Bill blushed through bashful- 
ness when his mother informed the priest of his ambi- 
tion to become a “singing-boy,” and with delight,when 
the priest took him on his knee, and held out hopes 
of the chorister’s cassock and surplice being within 


Bill’s reach. The Yorkshirewoman was one of the | 





| 


faithful. She expatiated on the comparative beauty | 
of the church’s appearances on different past festi- | 


vals, listened delighted to a forecast of the eclipsing 
splendours it would display on the approaching St. 
Alban’s day, and proudly showed a little engraving 


of Christ on the cross, which one of the clergy had | 


given her, and which her husband was going to 
frame and glaze for her. 


The next good soul we visited was a still Higher | 


Churchwoman, “although,” said my guide, with 
some pride, “she came from a Low-Church parish, 
and at first was most bigotedly opposed to us.”’ “I’m 
going to take you to our West-end now,” he added, 
with a laugh, as we turned into the quadrangle of 
the Model Buildings. Although hemmed in by 
other buildings, they certainly did look refreshingly 
light and airy after the holes in which we had 
been burrowing ; and the room we entered was not 
only spotlessly clean, but had even an elegant ap- 
pearance. Illuminated texts ran round the walls, 
which bore also a crucifix, Scripture prints, red- 
crossed devotional bills of some kind, and a “St. 
Alban’s, Holborn, Parochial Almanac.” A striped 
scarf, the gift of one of the ladies, made a pretty 
cover for a side-table, and on it, in a glass sugar- 
basin, stood a bouquet “ from Devonshire this morn- 
ing,” the gift of the same kind lady. The occupant 
of the room, an invalid middle-aged woman, who 
sat, neatly dressed, upon her bed, said that she 
had not seen a single violet this spring, and expressed 
a hope that flowers would be more plentiful this 
year than they were last. ‘I know there were 
not many then,” she said, “because I did not get 
as many as usual from the church.” She looked 
very pleased when her clergyman told her that 
he had tried hard to find her some cowslips, when 
he was on his last “mission”’ in ‘the country, 
and that he meant to try every now and then to get 
a special hamper of flowers for distribution amongst 
the parishioners. The conversation turned from 
cowslips to auricular confession. I listened astonished, 
whilst the good woman talked glibly about the 
“octave” of this and the “octave” of that, and 
named a day on which she would feel obliged if the 
priest would call to confess her. 
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We went into another comparatively cheerful appear interested in an assertion of its equal right 
scene. In the midst of the dirt and noise of St. | with Christmas Day to be kept as a general holiday, 
Alban’s, there is a clean, quiet, little paved quad- | and in the announcement that there would be four 
rangle, bordered by low, old-fashioned little tene- | early communions at St. Alban’s on that day, for the 
ments of the almshouse order of architecture. A few | convenience of workmen who wished to communi- 
children of a tidier class than elsewhere were skipping | cate before proceeding to their work. The epochs of 
and trundling their hoops on the hot grey stones; | the Christian year had a very faint hold on the old 
| the neat, squat little houses seemed to be nodding | man’s mind, save as associated with personal material 
| in the sunlight. In one of these cottages, my guide | benefit. If he could have been told that Ascension 

met with the heartiest welcome he had yet received; | Day would bring him roast beef and plum-pudding 

but it seemed to be due to his kindness of heart | and a pot of beer, his appreciation of its claims to 
rather than his clerical character. He had been in| respect would have been marvellously stimulated. 
the habit of visiting there daily whilst the children | His stolidity changed into attentive listening with 
| of the house were ill. ‘Oh, I am glad to see you, | droll suddenness when he was informed that hence- 
| Mr.S——,”’ said the mother ; “ you as used to come so | forth he would be allowed a weekly dole out of the 
horfen. I was sorry a’most to see you every day, | offertory. 
| "cos why you came; and in course I’m glad my boys I have kept the visit that struck me most for my 
| is better; but it’s lonely like not seeing you now. | last record. At the top of a squalid house lay two 
| It’s so nice to talk to a gen’l’man as takes a interest | small-pox patients, in the same room with a corpse 
| ina party. I likes all our clergies, but I’m used to | disfigured by the same dreadful disease. I started 
|| you, you know, sir.” back with a sick shudder when I ascertained who 
||} One more sample of parishioners’ welcome will | and what were the occupants of that room; but my 
| suffice. At the bottom of a narrow court, we had | companion entered it as calmly, to all appearance, as 
| knocked so long at the door of a little cottage, | he had entered any other. Whilst he was in that 
jammed up in a corner, without getting an answer, | awful chamber, with the dying and the dead, I stood 
| that we were just turning away under the impres- | at an open window on the landing below. At a 
sion that it must be empty, when the door was | workshop on the other side of a dirty little yard, in 
opened ‘by an unshorn, lame old man. ‘“ Good day, | which the sunshine seemed to stagnate, carpenters 
sir,” he said, not looking over-pleased. ‘My wife’s | were whistling music-hall tunes over their planes 
gone to the horsespittle to git my physic; but walk | and up-curling shavings; up the staircase every 

in, and set down.” He hobbled before us into a | minute came the filthy, blasphemous language of a 

little room, whose air smelt strong enough of tobacco | knot of sluttish women, squatting on the step of the 
| to explain the secret of the old man’s crustiness. | open door, uttered with as little malice prepense as 
| We had, no doubi, disturbed the poor old fellow | when the decently-bred use “‘the’”’ or “and.’’ The 
| whilst he was smoking, and, whilst we had been | London poor die under dreariest, most repulsive cir- 
| knocking, he had been puffing away at his pipe like | cumstances; and honour, I say, to the brave men, 
a locomotive, to finish it before he let usin. The | whether City Missionaries or Ritualistic Clergymen, 
conversation somehow turned on Ascension Day. | who risk life to solace their last moments. 

The lame old man made a most lame attempt to RICHARD ROWE. 











THE AGE OF ST. PAUL, 
IN CONNEXION WITH THAT OF ST. JOHN. 
By tHe BISHOP OF LONDON, 
[Howson and Conybeare’s “St. Paul.’’] 


We continue a subject already treated of in| ments with respect to this date. It is enough to 
| our March number,—the aid which we gain in| remark now that the general testimony of ancient 
strengthening the evidences for Christianity from | history refers St. John’s banishment to the reign of 
a simple examination of the common history of the | the same tyrant. We propose now to go back from 
age when it arose. The work, the name of which | the age of St. John to that of St. Paul; but before 


we prefix, has done much to help the Church of our doing so it may be well to seek for some distinct 


day to a right understanding of this subject. In a | idea of the tyrant under whom, as we have seen, it 
former paper it was stated that probably the book | is generally believed that St. John was banished. 
of the Revelation of St. John was composed in the The last three years of Domitian’s reign—from 
year of our Lord 95, the fifteenth year of the reign | A.D. 94 to A.p. 96—were among the most melancholy 
of Domitian—the year before that tyrant was mur- | of which we read in history. Absolute power over | 
dered.* It is not necessary to enter on the argu- | the great empire, which extended through the known | 
world, was in the hands of one of the worst of men. 
* Vide Clinton, Fasti Rom., 4.D. 95, with the quotation | Domitian was slain in the forty-fifth year of his | 
from Eusebius, H. E., iii. 18, and the other authorities. | age. He was therefore a much younger man than 
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St. John, who outlived him by four years. He had 
| been known from the first as a bad man. His early 
|| youth was stained with the lewest vices. "When, at 
| the beginning of his father’s reign, while his father 
|| and brother were both absent in the East, he attained 
| great power fora time, he greatly abused it. His 
father knew his disposition, and throughout his own 
reign endeavoured to keep him as much as possible 
apart from public affairs. His brother, during the 
two years of his reign, followed the same policy, 
which so inflamed Domitian’s hatred that he is 
believed several times to have attempted his brother’s 
life, and in his Jast illness to have taken means to 
make his recovery impossible.* But when Domitian 
| succeeded to the throne, by his brother’s death, a.p. 
81, he did not at first exhibit himself in the odious 
| colours which might have been expected. He was 
| no fool or madman, like some of his predecessors. 
| He knew the high reputation which his father and 
brother had enjoyed, and probably was unwilling to 
injure his own fame by exhibiting too marked a 
contrast to their good qualities. There is no doubt 
that he had a refined taste, and that his encourage- 
ment of Roman literature did great good. The 
greatest of Roman historians and of satirists were 
his cotemporaries, and it is impossible to doubt that 
he did much to bring about that revival of literature 
which has made the end of the first and the beginning 
of the second century of Christianity a second, if not 
a greater Augustine era.t His private life was 
indeed always infamous, but at first he did not rule 
badly. He is said to have exercised a very strict 
superintendence over the governors of the provinces, 
to have administered justice impartially, and to have 
been the author of several good laws. But as time 
went on his vanity was wounded by the failure of 
schemes by which he hoped to gain a military repu- 
tation, and he became soured, and his natural bad 
disposition got completely the better of his judgment. 
The great historian of his age{ has said that those 
Romans enjoyed a real blessing who died before the 
last years of his reign began, for there was then no 
breathing time, but the state suffered as it were 
from one unintermitted blow. During these years, 
Tacitus says, “the senate-house was besieged, 
the fathers hemmed in by armed soldiers, many of 
the highest dignity were murdered, and even the 
women of the best families driven into exile.” 
It was a miserable thing to live near the court in 
those wretched days. The infamous were all power- 
ful. The worst of Domitian’s predecessors, the 
same historian writes, “had contented himself with 
ordering cruelties, and had turned away from wit- 
nessing them; but it was not the least part of a 
Roman’s misery in these later days that he was 
forced to look upon the sufferings of others, and be 
himself observed. Men’s very sighs were noted 
down against them, and the bloated face of the 





* Suetonius, Vita Domitiani, c. 2. 

+ Cf. Niebubr’s Lectures, 1. Ixvi. 
nitiani, c. 7, c. 8. 

} Tacitus, Vita Agr., xliv, xlv. 


Cf. Suetonius, Do- 








ruthless tyrant which could show no shame by a 
blush, watched unmoved the pale cheeks of his many 
victims.”* The great satiristt also of this age, | 
writing in safety long after Domitian’s death, | 
draws, in a well-known passage, a picture at once | 
ludicrous and melancholy, of the chief senators 
summoned in haste to the tyrant’s Alban villa, where, 
as he writes, “the expiring world lay bleeding 
beneath the scourge.” Perhaps the imaginary 
picture of the satirist may be of use to let us under- 
stand how Rome was now debased, and we may re- 
produce it here, though it is a very common passage. 
A splendid turbot had been caught near Ancona. No 
private purchaser dares appropriate so goodly a fish, 


| for the informers who swarm on every coast would be 


sure to prove that it had escaped from the fish-ponds 
of the Emperor: for truly, if you believe these men, 
there is nothing worth having in all the sea, swim 
where it may, that is not his. He who canght the 
fish has therefore nothing left for him but either to 
let it rot or give it as a present to the Emperor. 
He hurries to the Alban villa. At once the doors of 
the presence chamber fly open for his present; while 
the senators, shut out, cast longing glances after the | 
more favoured fish. The gift, and the platter with 
which it is accompanied, are at once accepted. But || 
what shall the imperial household do to find a 
charger large enough in which to serve it up? | 
Then the Emperor bethinks him of the senators } 
whom he hates and despises. Did men say he was 
unwilling to invoke the Senate? Here was a grave 
matter certainly for deliberation, on which he might || 
well invoke their help. ‘The herald proclaims a | 
meeting. Each hurries to the presence: first the i 
prefect of the city, then the Emperor's trusted friend, || 
who never dared to speak the truth to him even | 
while discussing the weather, another with his son, | 
who fell soon afterwards beneath the tyrant’s sword || 
(for a senator to live long was in those days a | 
miracle, though he feigned himself mad that he 
might not be thought dangerous, or disgraced his || 
rank by fighting with wild beasts in the theatre as 
a naked gladiator to please his master). One after 
another, the chiefs of the Roman nobility hasten to 
the presence, and tender their advice how this great | 
turbot shall be served; and soon they are all sent 
forth, scarce recovering their breath for the haste 
with which they had come, expecting that some 
grave plan was to be propounded for restraining the 
powerful enemies who threatened the distant armies, 
or that some anxious news had arrived suddenly 
from the outskirts of the empire. And would, ends 
the satirist, that such foolery had been Domitian’s 
only business, and had left no time for the cruel mur- 
ders by which he robbed the city of so many noble 
lives that perished unavenged. But the tyrant fell 
when the poor began to fear him—so many nobles 
he seems to have slain, that at last none but the 
poor remained for him to persecute; and stained 
with the noblest blood of Rome, Domitian came to | 
ruin when his cruelties lighted on common men. 





t Juvenal, Sat. iv. 


* Tac., c. xlv. 
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We have cited at length these two well-known pas- 
sages from ‘Tacitus and Juvenal, who had themselves 
lived in Domitian’s time, because they show us 
better than any general statements how wretched was 
the condition to which society had sunk under this 
bad man. The Christians probably had no greater 
reason to complain of him than others; for even if 
some of them did suffer, they were but involved in 
the common calamity of his wickedness. 

Now, four years after the date usually assigned to 
the banishment of St. John to Patmos, the world 
found that it could no longer endure Domitian. His 
wife, it is said, had discovered her own name in the 
list of his intended victims.* She gave information 
to the officers of the court, who were also in the 
number of the condemned. The conspirators were 


| hesitating as to the manner in which they should 
| save themselves by Domitian’s death, when a certain 


|| Stephanus offered his assistance.t This man obtained 


_ access to the private apartments on pretext of giving 


the Emperor information of a conspiracy ; presented 


|| to him a paper said to contain the details, and while 


| he was absorbed in its contents, wounded him in 


| from the intolerable burden of his crimes. 


the belly. The Emperor, who was a man of great 
stature,t resisted violently, calling to the slave who 


|| attended in his chamber to give him the dagger 
| which lay beneath his pillow; but the slave found | 
| that the conspirators had removed it. 


and his victim then rolled in a deadly struggle on the 


floor till ten others of the conspirators burst in and | 
|| despatched the tyrant with severe wounds. 


Thus 


'| both his heathen and Christian subjects were freed 


It is the 


| general belief that St. John returned to Ephesus 





from his banishment this same year.§ Whether 
Domitian was a determined persecutor of the Chris- 
tians or no, the miserable state of society which his 
tyranny produced in the days when St. John 
preached cannot be overlooked by any student of 
Christian history. 

But we must turn now to even a worse tyrant, 
to compare him with whom was reckoned as 
great an insult as could be offered to Domitian. 
The nickname given to Domitian, from his personal 
appearance, by those who would insult him, was 
the bald Nero.|| Of the history of Domitian’s two 


| immediate predecessors, his elder brother Titus, and 
| his father Vespasian, the conquerors of Judea, we 


need not speak at present. We may have some 
other opportunity for considering the great calamity 
which they brought on God’s ancient people, and 


|| seeing how these heathens unknowingly fulfilled 
|| our Lord’s prophecies, and how greatly the Chris- 
|| tian Church was affected by their victory. 
|| need we dwell at present on the three preceding 


Neither 


Emperors, Vitellius, Otho, and Galba, whose united 





* This is not distinctly stated by Suetonius. 

t Cf. Suetonius, Dom., c. 17. 

¢ Suetonius, ¢. 18. 

3 See the passage from Clemens Alex., “Quis Dives,” 
&c., quoted by Clinton, Fasti Rom., a.D. 100. 

|| Juvenal, Sat. iv. 


Stephanus | 


reigns did not together last twenty months, and 
who, during their short and uncertain tenure of 
the imperial power, had, we may suppose, neither 
leisure nor opportunity for thinking of Christianity. 
We pass as rapidly as we can from the history 
of the aged apostle, who presided in his latter days 
over the Church of Ephesus, to the author of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians—from him who, in his 
old age, taught and guided the Gentile converts of 
Asia Minor, to him on whose unwearied labours 
the churches not of Asia only, but of Asia, Greece, 
and Italy, were built—from him who was banished 
; under Domitian, to his brother apostle who was 
| beheaded under Nero. 

Domitian had ascended the throne a.p. 81. Nero 
| had been driven from it thirteen years before, a.p. 
68. If St. John was about seventy at the time of 
Domitian’s accession, he would be fifty-seven at 
the death of Nero. He was, therefore, still in the 
vigour of his manhood when St. Paul, and very 
probably also St. Peter, was put to death. We 
are now in the immediate age of our Lord’s con- 
temporaries. The Roman world had groaned under 
Nero for fourteen years. What shall we say of 
this monster in human form? It would be im- 
possible for any man of the slightest modesty to read 
aloud Suetonius’s account of his life, so abominable 
are his recorded acts of vice. No wonder that the 
popular traditions of the Church regarded this man 
as the incarnate Antichrist; there is hardly a crime 
mentioned in St. Paul’s memorable picture of the 
degradation of the heathen, in the first chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, that was not in him 
carried to excess. No wonder that he should have 
been a persecutor of Christians, for he was a per- 
secutor of the human race. The only intelligible 
account to be given of him is that charitably sug- 
gested by Niebuhr, that he was mad. Yet, for four- 
teen years, he ruled the civilised world. Strange 
that he should have been so long endured! It will 
not be useless to recall the exact circumstances of 
Nero’s fall, as they are detailed to us by his bio- 
grapher.t 

It was at Naples, on the anniversary of the day 
on which, nine years before, he had murdered 
his mother, that Nero heard of the revolt of his 
armies in the Gallic provinces. For a time he 
made light of the danger ; but soon messenger after 
messenger arriving, and matters appearing serious, he 
determined to return to Rome; { and when he heard 
that the armies in Spain had joined in the Gallic 
revolt, his levity gave way to despair.§ The Romans 
believed that, in those days of consternation, he 
meditated the most outrageous cruelties—to murder 
all connected with the Gallic provinces who hap- 
pened to be in Rome, as implicated in the conspiracy 
of the revolted armies—to invite the whole Senate 
to a feast, and poison them—to set fire to the city, 
and turn loose the wild beasts of the Amphitheatre 











* a.p. 54—a.D. 68. t+ Suetonius, Nero, c. 4. 





t Ibid., 42. § Ibid., 43. 
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amongst the citizens, that he might the better pre- 
vent them from exerting themselves to extinguish 
the flames. But if he really entertained such mad 
schemes, he abandoned them, and began to prepare 
for war. The spirit of revolt was, however, fast 
spreading fiom the provinces to Rome. The people 
were suffering from scarcity, and soon broke out 
into seditious murmurs. Horrid dreams are now said 
to have disturbed Nero’s guilty conscience: every- 
thing seemed to his excited imagination to predict 
that his end was near.* The news from the revolted 
provinces became worse and worse ; and, terrified lest 
the people should rise against him, he provided him- 
self with poison, and began to prepare for flight. 
But the soldiers immediately about his person, whom 
he wished to accompany him, now excused them- 
solves, or openly disobeyed him. He passed a miser- 
able night, meditating vain schemes to avert the 
public vengeance. About midnight he sprang from 
his bed, found that the guard had withdrawn from 


the palace, sent to the houses of his chief favourites, | 


and receiving no answer, went forth himself to im- 
plore their aid; but every door was now closed 
against him. He returned to his chamber, which he 
found plundered, and even his poison was gone. He 
now called in vain for some one to slay him, and 
when he could not find an executioner, rushed forth, 
as if determined to throw himself into the Tiber. 
His courage, however, soon failed him, and now, at 
the suggestion of a freedman, he set forth on horse- 
back, half dressed as he was, covering his face, aud 
disguised in a threadbare cloak, and with only four 
attendants, one of whom was the infamous com- 
panion of his lust. 
quake that night, and lightning, as if to terrify him 
with omens of still greater evil. As he passed the 
camp, he distinctly heard the soldiers imprecating 


disasters on his head. Some passengers who met his | 


party on the road, whispered, “‘ They are in pursuit 
of Nero;” others asked what news of Nero in the 
city. One soldier whom he passed recognised and 
saluted him, as the stumbling of his horse forced 
him for a moment to disclose his face. And now his 
party approached his freedman’s villa, four miles from 
Rome. They dismounted, and scrambled through 
the shrubs and briars to the back of the house. 
Here he was forced to hide himself underground: 
his friends urged him to die by his own hand and 
save himself from the insults that awaited him. 
Hesitating, he bade them dig his grave, and gave 
the measure of it for his stature, telling them to put 
some pieces of marble, and prepare water and fine 
wood for his corpse, while he shed many tears, and 
lamented that the world should by his untimely 
death be deprived of so famous a musician. And 
now a messenger arrived from Rome to tell his 
freedmen that the Senate had declared Nero a public 
enemy, and decreed that he should die by the most 
disgraceful execution. In terror he seized two 
daggers, but when he had tried their edge, he 








* Suetonius, 47. 


There was a shock of an earth- | 





sheathed them, and said that his hour was not yet 
come. Then he begged his companion to show him 
the example of a brave death, and reproached him- 
self for his hesitation. And now the men ap- 
proached who were ordered to bring him alive to 
justice, when at last, with the help of one of his 
companions, he wounded himself in the throat. In 
| a moment the officer of the pursuing soldiers entered, 
| and tried to staunch the wound, but it was too late, 
and the soldiers drew back in horror from the sight of 
| the staring eyes which started from his head, and 
| told that he was gone beyond the reach of human 
a. He perished thus miserably in the thirty- 
second year of his age, having been born within a few 
years after our Lord’s crucifixion.* 

In this wretched history of his cowardly death, we 
| seem to read that God had determined even in this 
world to mark his sense of the atrociousness of Nero’s 
crimes. Though born of the most ancient and noblest 
family of Rome, he died without a spark of Ruman 
courage or nobility. The biographer has noted that he 
| died on the anniversary of the death of Antonia, the 
| daughter of his predecessor and benefactor, whom 

three years before he had caused to be slain 

because she refused to marry him. Doubtless 
| his troubled conscience must have called up | 
| during that long night the thought of many a | 
| victim of his cruelty. Nine years had passed since | 
'he murdered his mother, and six since he | 
| murdered his first wife Octavia; and the same year 
in which he slew Antonia, he had killed his second | 
wife Poppzea, whom he wished Antonia to succeed. 
| That was the same year in which there had been a 
violent persecution of the Christians. But the num- | 
| ber of the victims of Nero’s cruelty was so great— 
| many of them, as we said, persons most nearly allied 
| to himself, whom he had been bound to protect and 

cherish from claims of kindred, or of gratitude—that 
| we can hardly suppose his hardened heart to have 
| cast a thought on the unknown barbarians from the 
| distant East, whose deaths he would scarcely remem- 
| ber if he had ever known their names amid the crowd 
whom he had wantonly condemned. And if he did 
remember the Christian sufferers, the recollection 
could hardly disturb his conscience, for the heathen 
biographert has recorded amongst his good deeds, 
along with his attempts to add to the splendour of 
the city, and restrain the licence that had prevailed 
in chariot races, that he visited with punishment the 
Christians, men addicted to a new and pestilent 
superstition. 

And now we turn back four years, to the days 
when Nero was in the zenith of his mad career. 
He was at Antium, a Latin town on the sea-coast | 
when news reached him that a dreadful fire had burst | 
| out at Rome. It began on the 19th of July, in some | 
| shops where fuel was sold, between the Palatine and |! 
| Coelian hills, and raged without any check for six | 
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| * Clinton, Fasti Rom., A.p. 68. 
+ Suetonius, Nero, c. 16. Cf. e. 19 ad fin. 
¢ a.v. 64. Cf. Tacit. Annal., xv. 39. 
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days amid the thickly peopled, irregularly built 

| streets of the ancient city, first destroying the houses 
on the low grounds, and afterwards rising to the 
buildings on the hills. No more vivid picture of 

| such a calamity can be drawn than that in which 
Tacitus has set before us the hurry, consternation, 
and misery which followed everywhere in the track of 
the devouring flames, while in the midst of the uni- 

| versal ruin many wretched incendiaries hindered the 
citizens from defending their property, and even 

|| cast brands to spread the conflagration, perhaps only 
| to increase their own chance of plunder, but loudly 
proclaiming that they acted under orders from the 
court.* Nero himself did not return to Rome till 

| danger approached his own palace, and when he 
|| arrived his attempts to save it were ineffectual. On 
|! the sixth day the fire was brought under by throwing 
down a great number of buildings; but it burst out 

|| again and seems to have raged for three days longer,t 
spreading now in the more open parts of the city, and 
therefore with less loss of human life and private pro- 

| perty, butinvolving more of the templesand porticosin 
destruction.{ Nero, on his return, while the fire lasted 
had exerted himself for the relief of the sufferers; had 

|| opened his gardens for their reception, caused tempo- 
|| rary dwellings to be erected for them, and taken steps 
|, to cheapen the price of corn. But these considerate 
measures failed to conciliate the multitude, for 
amongst them the story was commonly believed that 
while the conflagration was at its worst, he amused 
himself by a scenic representation, in which he 
sang the burning of Troy, as if in mockery of the 
destruction of his own capital. It was believed 
also that at least the second outbreak of the fire had 
not been accidental, and that Nero had sought for 
himself the glory of building a new city from the 
utter ruin of the old. Of the fourteen districts into 
which Rome was divided four only remained un- 
injured ; three were utterly levelled with the ground, 
| and the seven others contained little but smouldering 
| ruins. All the ancient temples were consumed, 
with the whole store of the great remains of Grecian 
art, and other memorials of a thousand victories. $ 

| When the time came when men had recovered from 
| the calamity, Nero sought to restore the city with 
much greater beauty, taking every pains that it 

| should be made more healthy as well as splendid. 
| He sought also to show the people that he attributed 
| the calamity to the anger of the gods, whom he now 
| strove to propitiate by every rite of heathen worship. 
| Yet the historian tells us men could not be persuaded 
that he was not himself the author of the fire; and 
then follows a well-known passage, which it may be 
well to give entire. || To free himself from this sus- 
picion, Nero accused and delivered over to the most 
unusual tortures, as authors of the late calamity, the 











* Cf. Tacitus, Annal. xv. 
t Cf. Ibid., 40, and the inscription mentioned in 
Ernesti’s note on the 40th ch. of Tacit. An., xv. 
Ibid., 40. 
Ibid.,c. 41, It seems best to read guesitas instead 


of the ordinary quesite. 
]) Ch. 44, 
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people commonly called Christians, whom all hated 
for their crimes. “These men,” says the historian, 
“ took their name from their leader Christ, who in the 


reign of Tiberius had been executed under the Pro- | 
curator Pontius Pilate. Their destructive superstition, | 
repressed for a time, had afterwards burst out anew, | 
and spread not through Judza only, the first seat | 
of the malady, but even in the Imperial city, where | 


all that is pestilent and vile in every country is sure 
to collect and grow. Some of these Christians then 


were at first seized, who confessed their crime, and | 


afterwards on their testimony a great multitude was 


convicted, not so much because the charge of having | 
caused the fire was brought home to them, as because | 
they were regarded as enemies of the human race. | 
(How strange that a man of great ability, priding | 
himself on his philosophic impartiality as an histo- | 


rian, should thus write.) ‘These persons,” he con- 
tinues, “ were not only put to death, but exposed to 
mockery in their execution. They were sewn up in 
the skins of wild beasts and exposed to dogs, cruci- 
fied, or given to the flames, being wrapped in pitch 
when day failed, that, as they slowly expired, they 
might serve as torches to lighten up the darkness.” 
(This is the persecution which the biographer before 
quoted reckons amongst the good deeds of Nero.) 
Nero gave the use of his own gardens for this spec- 
tacle, and celebrated on the occasion the games of 
the circus, himself mixing with people, or borne 
along in his chariot in the garb of a charioteer. 
Hence, says Tacitus, though the men were criminals 
and deserved the worst punishment, they gained com- 
passion as being sacrificed, not for the good of the 
public, but to glut one man’s cruelty. 

And here we must ask, where was St. Paul while 
these atrocities were perpetrated against his beloved 
brethren of the Roman Church, for history certainly 
tells us that he was at Rome both shortly before and 
shortly after this fire? It has been observed that 
it is not improbable that the Christians had given 
some cause to the heathen for fixing on them the 
charge of having been in some way connected with 
the conflagration. We know both from our Lord’s 
prophecies in St. Matthew, and from the tone of 
almost all the Epistles, that they looked forward toa 
day not distant when God would visit the wicked 
world in judgment, and the earth should be burned 
with fire before Christ came back to make all things 
new. When, therefore, they saw the great capital of 
the world, and the centre of its vices, thus involved 
in apparently hopeless conflagration, we cannot doubt 
that many of them believed this calamity to be the 
ushering in of the great day of judgment. It cannot 
be doubted that such would sternly rebuke the hea- 
thens around them, and some might forget what 
spirit they were of, and point exultingly to the pro- 
gress of the devastating flames as the fulfilment of 
warnings which they had often uttered to deaf ears. * 
This may account for Nero’s conduct, and for the 
hatred which seems already to have been felt by the 





* Cf. Milman’s History of Christianity. 
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| people of Rome against what they would naturally 
| have otherwise regarded at this time as an inoffensive 
| and contemptible sect. Certainly the persecution 
| raged severely, and did not end with this year. 
| St. Paul had come to Rome from Judza some time 
| before. We may place his first arrival in the capi- 
| tal in the year 61 a.p., the eighth of Nero; the fire 
| was in 64. At that time he remained there two 
whole years, living in his own hired house, thougha 
prisoner under military restraint, “ preaching the 
| kingdom of God, and teaching those things which 
| concern the Lord Jesus Christ with all confidence, 
| no man forbidding him.” * Doubtless many of those 
| who endured the tortures we have just read of had 
received their knowledge of the doctrine which 
now made them constant in suffering from the 
Apostle’s own lips. St. Luke’s history in the book 
of the Acts fails us at the end of these two years of 
|| St. Paul’s imprisonment ; that is, one year before the 
| burning of the city ; and we are left to gather from 
the Epistles what had become of St. Paul during that 
one year. Most probably he had been acquitted on his 
trial before the Emperor, and had left Italy.¢ Before 
his martyrdom he had time, there is reason to believe, 
to accomplish his projected journey to Spain, revisit 
his beloved converts in Asia Minor and in Mace- 
donia, and spent the winter at Nicopolis on the coast 
of the Hadriatic, over against Italy, within an easy 
journey of Rome. We cannot say with exactness 
when, or for what specific reason, he returned to the 
capital, but history tells us that he was not absent 
more than four years. He probably left Rome at 
the close of his first imprisonment, shortly before the 
fire: he had returned, and was again a prisoner, 
and closed his second imprisonment by his mar- 
tyrdom a few months before the death of Nero.T 
St. Paul at Rome, preaching the Gospel in the days 
of Nero, brought almost into daily connection with the 
palace where the tyrant dwelt, presents one of themost 
thrilling contrasts in all history. We have seen 
what Nero was; we know St. Paul from his Epistles. 
During the two years of St. Paul’s earlier im- 
prisonment, the tyrant who at first, under the in- 
fluence of Burrhus and Seneca, had reigned with 
some show of moderation, was bursting forth without 
restraint. Burrhus and Seneca were the guardians of 
Nero’s youth, and were able for a time to retain 
their influence when he had ascended the throne. 
It was generally believed that Nero chiefly owed his 
elevation to Burrhus,who had great authority amongst 
the Pretorian Guards.§ He wasastern soldier, whose 
virtue may, on the whole, be admired, considering 
the times in which he lived. Seneca was an accom- 
plished man of the world and philosopher, and cer- 
tainly knew what was right, and respected goodness, 





* Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 

t Cf. Milman’s History of Christianity, vol. ii., book ii. 
ch. iii. Howson and Conybeare’s St. Paul, vol. ii. 

¢ Here we depart from Clinton, who places the death 
of St. Paul in 65 a.p. See the reasons in Howson and 
Conybeare. 

§ Vide Niebuhr’s Lectures, lxiii. 





whatever were his own habits of life, as to which 
there is considerable doubt. Burrhus held the second 
office in the empire, that of praefect of the Praetorian 
Guards. It must have been into his hands that St. 
Paul was delivered by the centurion, who brought | 
him from Judea, as we read in Acts xxviii. 16, 
*¢ When we came to Rome, the centurion delivered 
the prisoners to the captain of the guard;” in | 
other words, the prefect of the Pretorians, 
Burrhus. But Burrhus’s influence expired with that 
very year. Nero hated the restraint of his upright- 
ness, and tried to deprive him of his power. Burrhus 
had not acted as he ought in the matter of the 
murder of the Emperor’s mother. He was, though 
perhaps reluctantly, an accomplice before the fact in 
this unnatural crime, and he could scarcely com- 
plain if now he whom he had allowed to murder 
his mother deserted his early friend.* In 62, 
shortly after St. Paul came to Rome, Burrhus 
died; as many believed, poisoned by the Em- 
peror’s command. The death of Burrhus shook the 
power of Seneca; he was henceforth quite unable 
to restrain his former pupil; indeed, there were cer- 
tainly some flagrant defects in the character of this 
philosopher very inconsistent with the sentiments 
which posterity to this day admires in his writings; 
and while the tyrant could not shake himself free 
from the influence which his former tutor exerted 
over him, he still could scarcely feel for him that 
respect and care which might have been a security, 
even when he began to hate him. Seneca had 
been Nero’s tutor, and with Burrhus, had gene- 
rally contributed to his elevation to the throne. 
He is supposed to have written the Emperor’s early 
addresses to the Senate; but one of these, at least, 
cannot have increased the pupil’s respect for his 
master. Seneca made the young man, in his first 
public oration after his accession, speak in terms of 
high-flown praise of the deceased Emperor Claudius, 
when it was well known that both tutor and pupil 
despised him; indeed, Seneca did not hesitate after- 
wards to publish a bitter satire on the man whose 
memory he had thus insulted by his eulogy. Again, 
Seneca was by profession a rigid Stoic, yet he had 
used his influence in the state to acquire a fortune, 
such as few subjects ever possessed, while the splen- 
dour of his houses imitated even that of the Em- 
peror. Doubtless, a philosopher, holding the chief 
seat of influence in such a court, was much out of 
place, and his position must have called for many 
unworthy compromises. Nothing, for example, what- 
ever we think of Burrhus, can justify Seneca’s con- 
duct in reference to Nero’s murder of his mother, 
Agrippina. Agrippina had been the benefactress 
of Seneca, and, abandoned woman as she was, she 
had a right to expect that he never would give his 
consent to her being sacrificed to the unnatural 
hatred of her still more abandoned son; yet when 
Nero, as the great historian has described,t attempted 
to rid himself of his mother by the horrible device 





* Vide Clinton, A.D. 62. Tacit. Ann., xiv. 51; ibid., 52. 
t Tacit. Ann., xiv. 3—8. 
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| of enticing her to visit him at Bais, and sending 
| her home at night, after an evening spent amid all 
appearances of respect and returning affection, in a 
| vessel which he had prepared by machinery to go to 
pieces in the water, and the wretched woman had 
escaped from the waves almost by a miracle, Seneca, 
called with Burrhus into the Emperor’s counsel, to 
quiet his terror on the prospect of his mother’s ven- 
geance, was the first to suggest that the sword might 
more surely accomplish the purpose in which the 
waves had failed. The deed was done that very 
night—in the villa on the coast of which she had 
been born—as the mother lay in bed exhausted by 
the perils of her shipwreck, waiting, not without 
strange forebodings, for some message to convey the 
congratulations of her son. The sailors, who had 
failed in their first attempt, now ordered to make 
all sure in the second, soon despatched her; but the 
wretched matricide, who awaited the intelligence at 
Baiz, was overwhelmed when he thought deli- 
berately of what he had done. He fled from a spot 
full of horrors, for he dared not, we are told, look 
any longer upon that sea which had been the witness 
of his cowardly and unnatural crime. And there 
Seneca was at hand to aid him in the perplexity, 
which doubtless increased his remorse; for Agrip- 
pina’s influence was great with the soldiers, as spring- 
ing from the ancient lineage of the Cesars, a 
daughter of their most beloved commander.* A story 
was invented, and deliberately embodied in a letter 
to the senate, written, to judge by the fragment of it 
which has come down to us, in a rhetorical style, and 
which the historian tells us Seneca himself composed.f 
The story seems to have been that Agrippina had sent 
an assassin to destroy her son, and that she had died 
by her own hand when she discovered that her crime 
had failed. All this had happened in 594.p. Burrhus 
died in 62. Seneca did not follow his friend to the 
grave till 65, the year of the persecution of the 
Christians. Seneca, therefore, was living during 
the whole time of St. Paul’s first imprisonment in 
the capital. But he had lost his power to restrain 
Nero. 

From what we have now said, it will be observed 
that Seneca might well have seen this remarkable 
prisoner, who was teaching with a power of which 
his luxurious life knew nothing, and on heavenly 
motives, which his stoical philosophy would have 
despised, because it could not comprehend those very 
lessons of a self-denying, upright life which he de- 
lighted in embodying in his writings, seeking perhaps 
|| to forget the misery of the vicious scenes around him, 
while he spake of what his nature, reason, and con- 
|| science told him men ought tobe. Seneca may have 
seen St. Paul. His brother Gallio certainly once saw 
him in his proconsulate of Achaia, when, as we read in 
|| the eighteenth chapter of the Acts, nine or ten years 
before this time, the Jews of Corinth had made insur- 





* Tacit., Ann., xi. 
_t Cf. the fragment given by Quintilian, Quintil. Orat., 
viii, 5: “ Salvum me esse nec credo, nec gaudeo,” 





rection, with one accord, against Paul, and brought 
him to the judgment-seat (of Gallio, the proconsvu)), 
saying, ‘This fellow persuadeth men to worship 
God, contrary to the law.” Gallio had refused to | 
listen to the questions thus attempted to be forced | 
upon his notice, and had interrupted Paul when about | 
to address him. And if Seneca ever met the apostle, 
we cannot doubt that he regarded him as his brother 
did, of whom it is written, that, despising what 
seemed to his philosophic heathen pride a contemptible 
squabble between two contending sects of fanatical 
Jews, he drove or dismissed the disputants from his 
judgment-seat. 

The fertile imagination of antiquity has pleased 
itself with inventing fourteen letters from Seneca to 
St. Paul; these, however, must be regarded as for- 
geries. If the philosopher knew anything of Chris- 
tianity (and he could not have been living, as we 
know he was in the memorable year 65, the year of 
the persecution, without hearing much of the suffer- 
ings of the Christians), the plausible and self-satisfied 
Stoic probably looked upon it with feelings not 
unlike those which we have already seen exemplified 
in the passages we have quoted from the biographer 
of Nero and the great historian. 

During the two years of St. Paul’s residence in 
Rome at this time, Seneca’s power was fast de- | 
clining. The tyrant’s marriage with his infamous 
mistress, Poppea, to pave his way for which seems 
to have been one of his motives in the murder of his 
mother, * followed quickly upon the death of Burrhus, | 
and, as if in righteous retribution for the part | 
Seneca had taken in abetting this atrocious crime, | 
all the influence of this unprincipled woman, as well | 
as that of the new favourite Tigellinus, would seem | 
to have been now used against the philosopher. | 
Accusations had crowded thick upon him before the | 
emperor’s marriage. To meet these he had sought 
an interview with the Emperor, and in a studied 
address demanded permission to retire into private 
life, offering to give up all the vast possessions which 
exposed him to the continual assault of envy. But 
Nero answered him with hypocritical marks of 
regard, and even affection, and reserved his complete 
ruin till a later time. This interview took place a 
year after the date we have assigned for St. Paul’s 
arrival in Rome. And Seneca now retired from 
public life, busied himself with literature, and soon, | 
as the Emperor’s flagrant acts of wickedness grew | 
more and more atrocious, terrified lest he should be 
in some way involved in the odium of his crimes, on | 
plea of failing health shut himself in his own 
chamber. Two years, however, had scarcely passed | 
before the long-expected blow fell, and he received 
his imperial pupil’s commands to cease from annoy- 
ing him by living any longer.t The philosopher, as 
is well known, met death with all that collected 
resolution which so often gave grandeur to the last 
moments of the better Romans, shewing that they | 





* Tacit. Ann., xiv. 1. ‘ 
t Cf. the passages in Clinton, Fasti Romani, A.D. 65. 
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were by nature Stoics, even when they knew nothing 
of the teachings of that sect. In that trying hour 
he presented a marked contrast to the wretched 
pusillanimity shown, as we have seen, three years 
afterwards in the death of his unnatural murderer. 
It is remarkable that Seneca and his brother Gallio 
died each by his owm hand in the same year. No 
wonder that suicide was then common, and the 
heathen philosophers of the Stoic school were then 
loud in pronouncing it an act of virtue, for men 
living then in the Roman court were in the midst of 
a very pandemonium, from which, as heathens, they 
could not think it wrong to escape by any means ; 
and the power of escaping from life seemed to them 
to be the only independence left to each in the uni- 
versal slavery—the only certain defence for each 
against suffering the last extremities of unendurable 
tyranny. 

But we return to St. Paul’s history. Those self- 
satisfied philosophers might have learned a better 
and nobler lesson had they been willing to be taught 
by the old man, broken down by years and infirmi- 
ties, who looked forth in those same days—not like 
them, from the luxurious gardens and villas in 
which they treated of the noble endurance of hard- 
ships—but from some humble home, probably in 
an obscure region of the town, where he was 
forced day and night to endure the presence of the 
coarse soldier, according to the customs of the 
Roman law, to whom his arm was chained. Such is 
the meaning of the expression that St. Paul lived, 
in his first imprisonment, in his own hired house. 
Though he lived in his own lodgings, and all had 
access to him while waiting for his trial, he was 
always under the guard of a soldier, to whom it was 
the custom that the prisoner should be chained. 
This was a great indulgence, compared with the 
misery of being cast into the common prison, but it 
was still felt by him to be a severe trial, as the many 
allusions to his chain in his Epistles, written at this 
time, show. The state of Rome, we have seen, was 
now fast approaching to its worst phase. Nero’s 
mad cruelty and lust were fast bursting forth to 
those excesses which soon afterwards exhausted the 
world’s patience. It is a striking thought—well ex- 
pressed in that work, the name of which we have pre- 
fixed to this paper, which cannot be too strongly 
recommended, as giving a vivid picture of St. Paul’s 
life, in its connection with all that antiquity has told 
us of the history and geography of the days in which 
he lived,—Conybeare and Howson’s “ St. Paul:” it is 
a striking thought, I say, how the soldier who one 
day was thus watching St. Paul was obliged to be 
present at the assembly of the Christians at his 
house while he prayed and preached, might next 
day be keeping guard at the door of Nero’s chamber, 
or be sent forth to execute one of those deeds of 


blood which spread terror almost daily through the 
city.* 





*% 


See the passage, Conybeare and Howson, vol. ii 
pp. 447, 448, speaking of the Epistle to the Philippians, 
and referring especially to the passages, i. 13, and iv. 22. | 








Circumstances which we can only conjecture de- 
layed St. Paul’s trial for a long time; and God used 
this comparative rest of his servant for the edifica- 
tion of his Church. We have seen that he was daily 
engaged in building up the faith of the Roman con- 
verts and adding to their number. Many of those 
who died a few years afterwards in Nero’s savage 
persecution no doubt owed their knowledge of the 
truth to their admission to this kind home in 
which the Apostle received all who came to him. 
Here also he wrote many Epistles, which have 
cheered and edified the Universal Church ever since; 
for in his bonds, as much as in the days of his 
liberty, there pressed upon St. Paul the care of all 
the churches. He wrote now and despatched from 
Rome his Epistle to Philemon—a most precious 
document, as showing how the Apostle, amidst 
his many anxieties, did not neglect the very least 
and poorest. Onesimus, a runaway slave, reck- 
oned one of the most abject of mankind in those 
days of barbarous slavery, had been brought to join 
the company that worshipped in Paul’s house. The 
Apostle had known his master, Philemon, at Colosse, 
in Asia, and he sends the man back to him with a 
letter that breathes the very essence of Christian con- 
sideration both for the master and the servant who 
had deserted him. With this letter he sent also his 
Epistles to the Colossian church and to the Ephesians, 
Soon afterwards he wrote to the Philippians—an 
Epistle, as all will remember, full of the tenderest ex- 
pressions of regard to a church which well deserved 
his praise. This Epistle is, for our present purpose, 
much to be noted for the two allusions it contains to 
the progress Christianity was making in the very 
palace of the abandoned Emperor, and amid the rough 
soldiers of his guard. Ch. iv. 22: ‘All the saints 
salute you, chiefly they that are of Casar’s house- 
hold.” Ch. i. 12: “But I would ye should under- 
stand, brethren, that the things which have happened 
unto me have fallen out rather unto the furtherance 
of the Gospel; so that my bonds in Christ are mani- 
fest in all the palace,”’ or, as the word may be better 
translated, in all the Preetorian camp. 

Time wore away amid these varied labours; but 
at last the day for the trial came. Very striking is 
the picture drawn in thé same work to which I have 
before referred, of the scene which must have here 
been presented when at last St. Paul’s appeal came 
on for hearing, and he stood in the immediate pre- 
sence of the tyrant: * 

“Nero, after the example of Augustus, heard 
appeals in criminal causes in the imperial palace, 
whose ruins still crown the Palatine. Here, at 
one end of a splendid hall, lined with the precious 
marbles of Egypt and of Libya, we must imagine 
the Cesar seated in the midst of hisassessors. These 
councillors, twenty in number, were men of the 
highest rank and greatest influence. The judge in 
this case, now at the age of twenty-five, had, besides 
many other victims, murdered his innocent wife (his 





* Conybeare and Howson, pp. 455, 487. 
























































|| to it, when to avoid their unjust judgment, he ap- 
|| pealed from the provincial governor to the Emperor. 
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first wife, Octavia) and his adopted brother, Bri- 

tannicus, and had dyed his hands in the blood of his | 
mother. Yet even these enormities had disgusted | 
the Romans less than his prostitution of the imperial | 
purple by publicly performing as a musician on the 
stage, and as a charioteer in the circus.* His de- 
grading want of dignity and insatiate appetite for | 
vulgar applause drew tears from the councillors and 
servants of his house, who could see him slaughter 
his nearest relatives without remonstrance. Be- 
fore the tribunal of this blood-stained adulterer, 
Paul the Apostle was now brought in fetters, | 
in the custody of his military guard. We may be 

sure that he, who had so often stood undaunted | 
before the delegates of the Imperial throne, did not | 
quail when he was at last confronted with its master | 
(one so deserving of his contempt). His life was not | 
in Nero’s hands: he knew that while the Lord had 

work for him on earth He would shield him from the | 
tyrant’s sword, and if his work were over he would | 
gladly depart and be with Christ, which was far 
better. 


“ We know not whether in his defence he entered | 
on this occasion into the peculiar doctrines of that | 
sect to which he belonged, basing them as he ever 
did on the resurrection of the dead, and reasoning of 
|| righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. 


| 


If he did, he had one auditor, at least, who had more 
need to tremble than Felix. But doubtless a seared 
conscience and a universal frivolity of character ren- 
dered Nero proof against emotions, which for a mo- 
ment shook the nerves of a less audacious criminal.” 
The trial ended, we have every reason to believe, 
in St. Paul’s acquittal. The charge against him was 
threefold. This we gather from the accusation made 
before deliberately by his countrymen, and his answer 


He was accused of heresy, sacrilege, and treason. The 
first—his heresy against the Jewish religion—though 
it had endangered his life in his own land, would be 
very lightly, if at all, regarded when he came to 
stand before the heathen rulers; but the other two, 
even the second, were grave offences according to the 
Romanlaw. The Jewish religion was at this time 
under the protection of the state. St. Paul was 
accused of having disturbed the Jews in the exercise 
of their worship, by attempting to profane their 
temple. But the third charge was by far the most 
serious. He was a ringleader of anew and seditious 
sect, and was everywhere disturbing the peace of the 
empire by agitation. 

We have no means of stating, except from con- 
jecture, what the circumstances of the trial were. 
Nero, according to the usage of the day, must have 
himself presided. About this time, as we learn | 
from history, a deputation of Jews on other mat- | 





| ters, came to Rome, and some of these were per- 


haps the Apostle’s accusers. It is surprising that 
the influence of the infamous Poppea, whom in 62 





we have seen Nero had married, and who in 63 was, 
from the birth of her daughter, at the very height 
of her power, should not have prevailed to cause the 
Apostle to be put to death. For this infamous 
woman was, strange to say, a Jewish proselyte, and 
in intimate communication with leading Jews of the 
time. It has been conjectured that perhaps another 
influence, equally corrupt, strove in this instance to 
resist her.* Nero had at this time a favourite freed- 
man, put to death by the succeeding Emperor, of 
whom we read in the 16th chapter of the Romans and 
the 11th verse, that he had Christian converts in his 
household. “Greet them” (says St. Paul, writing 
to the Roman church a few years before) “that 
be of the household of Narcissus, which are in 
the Lord.’’ The influence of this Narcissus, Nero’s 
freedman, may have been put forth against Poppa, 
and thus one corrupt influence may have counter- 
balanced the other, and left Nero to do an act of 
justice. This, however, is also conjecture. All we 
learn with tolerable certainty is that the trial ended 


| in an acquittal. 


And now that he was acquitted he went forth, we 
may suppose, with a thankful heart—old and infirm 


| as he was (he was near seventy)—still revolving great 


schemes of what he would do on earth for his beloved 
Master. The few years passed quickly amid his 
abundant labours, and he moved with great rapidity 
from place to place, visiting all the countries we have 
before mentioned in east and west, adding also to 
the legacy for posterity which he was accumulating 
in his writings—for in these years he wrote th« 
2nd to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus. At the end 
of this time we find him again within an easy jour- 
ney of Rome, on the coast of the Hadriatic. In the 
interval, as we have seen, had happened the fire of 
Rome and the dreadful persecution of the Christians 
which followed. Why St. Paul came again to Rome, 
whether he came willingly to finish work which 


| in his last visit he had left imperfect, or whether he 


was seized at Nicopolis on the charge of having been 
concerned in the fire, we cannot tell. All we know 
is that he certainly came to Rome, and was again a 
prisoner, probably in the summer of 68, the year of 
Nero’s death. Neither can we say for certain to 
what sort of imprisonment he was now subjected. It 
was certainly severe. We have the authentic record 
of his feelings in the second Epistle which he now 
wrote to Timothy: that noble Epistle—the last dying || 
words of the great Apostle—which breathes the very 
spirit of his martyrdom. 
Nero had made a long tour in Greece, in which he 
gave unrestrained vent to his almost insane love of 
being praised for his proficiency in music and poetry. 


| And while the imperial player wandered from place 


to place, visiting the games, and astounding the 
world by the spectacle of an Emperor on the stage, he 
left the care of Rome and Italy to his freedman 
Helius, a fit representative of such a monster. It 
was probably before this man that St. Paul was 





* Vide Conybeare and Howson, p. 437. 


* Cf. Conybeare and Howson, 460. 
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| be making preparations for his trial. 


'| with thee.” 
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summoned to appear. 2 Timothy iv. 16: “At my 
first answer no man stood with me, but all men for- 
sook me: I pray God that it may not be laid to 
their charge.” The first. three chapters of the 
Epistle are full of exhortations to his son in the faith, 
showing how he is to bear himself in the dangerous 
days that were coming on; and he expresses an 
earnest desire and hope that as he has escaped from 
his first interview with Nero’s representative, he may 
still be spared long enough to see his son once more 
when he returned from thé East. Ch. iv. 21: Do 
thy diligence to come before winter.” He seems to 
** The books I 
left at Troas, and especially the parchments, bring 
But he seems to have no expectation 


|| that he will now escape with life. Ch. iv. 6: “Iam 


now ready to be offered, and the time of my depar- 
ture is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 


| kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up for me a 
|| crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righte- 


|| ous judge, shall give to me at that day.” 


He ex- 


{| pected, no doubt, to live till the winter; but there is 
| every reason to believe that God had decreed other- 


| death of Nero. 


wise. All history makes the Apostle fall before the 


We know not where, during the 


|| short interval, he was imprisoned ; perhaps again in 
|| &@ private house, though strictly watched; perhaps, 
| as the old tradition says, in the Mamertine prison 


|| below the Capitol. 


That gloomy monument of guilt 


| and misery preserved from the earliest times of the 


old Roman kings, seven or eight hundred years 


|| before, in which the Moorish usurper, Jugurtha, had 

| been starved to death—the accomplices of Catiline 
|| strangled—and where Sejanus met his death. There 
|| is a cell still pointed out in this prison said to have 
|| been occupied both by St. Peter and St. Paul. But 


|| this is all uncertain tradition. 


In his prison, 
wherever it was, he was visited by the brethren: 


| most of them, doubtless, of low degree, but not 


| all unknown. 


“There salute thee,” he says to 


| Timothy, writing from his prison, “ Pudens, Linus, 





and Claudia,”—Linus, afterwards bishop of the 
Roman Church; Pudens, whom there is good reason 
to identify with the son of a Roman senator com- 
memorated in the poetry of the age; Claudia, his 
bride, sung by the same poet, perhaps the daughter 
of a British king. But soon the prison-gates opened; 
Paul, we may suppose, was heard again before the 
prefect of the city, and condemned. Being a Roman 
citizen, he was spared the indignity of crucifixion or 
of being thrown to the wild beasts. He went forth, 
history tells us, without the city on the Ostia road; 
and there his head was severed from his body by the 
sword. A spot is marked out by tradition as that on 
which he fell, called, from a legend connected with his 
death, the “Three Fountains.” The gate which 
leads to it is still called by St. Paul’s name, and the 


great church of St. Paul stands hard by, first erected 
by the Emperor Constantine, in memcry of the mar- 
tyrdom. The body was probably conveyed away by || 
his weeping friends, to be buried secretly in the | 
catacombs. 

Nobly, doubtless, St. Paul bore himself to the last | 
as he had lived, and died rejoicing. Almost his last | 
authentic words are those of 2 Timothy iv. 17, 18: 
“ The Lord stood with me and comforted me, and I 
was delivered out of the mouth of the lion. And the || 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and wili || 
preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom.” There is 
a contrast in these burning words to the cold stoicism 
of Seneca. What a contrast to the dark fate of his 
detested persecutors, of both of whom God relieved 
the world the very summer after St. Paul fell, within 
a few miles of the spot which saw his calmly-rejoicing 
Christian end ! 

Who that reads the history of St. Paul’s labours, | 
preaching, epistles, and martyrdom, interwoven as | 
they are in the very centre of the history of the | 
empire in those days, can doubt the heavenly power 
of the Christianity which raised him to protest— | 
first by his life and afterwards by his death, against | 
the utter degradation of the age, and in the very | 
city which was the centre of the world’s wickedness ? 

This paper will have served its purpose if it lets | 
us see how indissolubly the history of the Church is | 
intertwined with that of the Roman empire in the 
days when Christianity arose. To write a history of 
the reign of Nero without recognising the presence 
and influence of the rising religion, would be as 
great an absurdity as to describe the reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. in Germany without any allu- 
sion to Luther and the Reformation. Christianity 
arose with gigantic power in those days—was fast | 
spreading itself over the empire—was known and 
felt in the imperial city as in all the provinces ; and 
Paul, the real great historical character of this age, 
is proved, both from what history tells of him, 
and from his own undoubted writings, to be far 
greater, not only than the degenerate soldiers and 
politicians of the wretched court, but than all the 
vaunted philosophers and men of letters who were 
living in the same age. St. Paul and St. John, in 
the ages of Nero and Domitian, judged even by a 
mere human standard, must surely stand forth pre- 
eminent before such men as Seneca, Martial, Quin- 
tilian, Lucan, Juvenal himself, and even the great 
Tacitus. 

He who believes anything of the history of those 
days must believe that Christianity rose and en- 
croached on heathenism upheld through God’s mercy 
by the inspired energies of these great servants of 
God, by the very power which we now recognise 80 
| plainly in the history of their acts and in their | 


| written words, 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER. 
CHAPTER XX. 

; g[ was a small 

junction station 
on one of the 
numerous lines of 
railway that di- 
verge from Lon- 


walking up and 


platform, in the 
early. dark of a 
winter afternoon, 


or impatiently, 


Kentish farmers, labourers going home, and London 


day. 
appearance at least—were a lady and a little girl, 


whole of the welcome fire. 


her skin, so regular her features, that, but for an 
expression of rooted discontent which never left her, 
she would have been almost as comely as a young 
| lady in her teens. 

| The child—her own—for she addressed her as 
“mamma,” was not like herself at all ; being a short, 
| 

| 

| 





round-faced, button-nosed little maid of about twelve 
years old; far from pretty, but witha sweet, sensible 


| look, which we sometimes sce in little girls, and 
| prognosticate tenderly what sort of women they will 
grow up to be—what comforts at home, and helps 
abroad—what unspeakable blessings to all about 
them as daughters, sisters, and——- Well! men are 
sometimes so blind that these good angels of maiden- 


| hood never turn into wives or mothers. But they 
are not left forlorn; Providence always finds them 
work enough—ay, and love enough too, to the end. 
This little plain child hovered about her handsome 
mother with a tender protectingness rather amusing, 
if it had not been so touching, to see; feeling if her 
feet were warm, collecting her parcels for her—they 
had evidently been shopping—and then beginning a 
careful search for a missing railway-ticket, about 


—_ the lady worried herself considerably. 
—30 





| 
| 


train. They con- | from India or somewhere. 
sisted chiefly of | uniforms are, and how brown their faces, nearly 
“7? homely people— | as brown as the Caffres that used to——” 


| 
| 
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“We shall have to pay it over again, Gertrude, I 
suppose,” said she appealingly to her little daughter, | 
as if she were already accustomed to lean upon 
her. “ Your papa will be cross, and call me stupid, | 
as usual. However, we'll not mind. Don’t look for | 
the ticket any more. Papa can pay when he meets 
us at the station.” 

She spoke languidly—she seemed rather a languid 


don Bridge, anda | lady—and shaking out her voluminous silk dress, 
dozen or so of | and gathering up her ermine muff and boa, rose and 
f passengers were | stood at the waiting-room door. Her little daughter, 


who had no encumbrances except a pet dog,—a small 


down the narrow | Skye-terrier, which she carried fondly in her arms, 


and vainly tried to keep from barking at everybody 
and everything,—stood silently beside her, noticing 
all that was passing, with a pair of bright, acute, 


® waiting, patiently | and yet most innocent childish eyes, 


Mamma,” at last she said, “do you see those 


as their natures | three soldiers with their knapsacks? I am aso sorry 
allowed, for the | for them, they look so shivering and wretched this 
never - punctual | cold day. They seem as if they were just come home 


For how shabby their 


“Oh, stop, child, don’t talk about Caffres; don’t 


youths starting for their Saturday-to-Monday holi- | put me in mind of our dreadful life at: the Cape. 
The only first-class passengers—in outward | Now we are safe.in England, do let us forget it all.’’ 


“Very well, mamma ; only please, would you look 


who sat in the small waiting-room, absorbing the | at those soldiers? I am sure they have been ina 
She was a tall and re- great many battles, and gone through a deal of hard- 
markably handsome woman—handsome still, though | ship. That one, the shortest of them, with his face 
she must have been quite five-and-forty. So fair was | half covered in a long, grey beard, has the very 


saddest eyes I ever saw.” 

The mother directed a careless glance to where her 
compassionate little girl indicated. 

“Yes, he does look ill, poor fellow. Perhaps he 
has had fever, or cholera, or something ;—don’t go 
near him. It is so cold standing here, I think I 
will return to the fire, while you wait and watch for 
the train. It cannot be very long now.” 

She took out.a watch, all studded with brilliants, 
but it had stopped ; and with a discontented exclama- 
tion about her watches being “ always wrong,” she 
settled herself in her old position, her feet on the 
fender, staring vacantly into the blazing coals. 

Hers was a face so remarkably handsome that it 
could not pass unnoticed, and noticing, you would 
not only admire, but pity it; in perhaps a deeper 
degree than the little girl pitied the three broken- 
down soldiers. For therein, any experienced “eye 
could read too plainly the tale of a disappointed 
life; ay, in spite of all the fine clothes and evi- 
dent associations of wealthy ease, the lady’s look, 
fretful, weary, inane, reminded one of the sigh of the 
young beauty exhibiting to her late bridesmaid her 
marriage jewels.—“ Ah, my dear, I thought I should 
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have been perfectly happy when I had a diamond 
necklace. And yet-——” 

That mysterious “and yet,” the one hidden hitch 
|| in the wheels of existence: most of us know what it 
| is, but some contrive to get over it, and make the 
| wheels run on smoothly enough to the end. This 
woman apparently had not done so. There was no 
badness in her face: none of the sharp malicious- 
ness visible in too many faded beauties, but her 
mouth, that feature which time and developed cha- 
racter alter most, indicated incurable weakness, un- 
conquerable discontent. 

She sat, paying little heed to anything that passed, 
warming her feet over the fire, and leaving every- 
| thing to her young daughter, until an unpleasant 
episode roused her from her lazy ease. 

The dog, accustomed to genteel and well-dressed 
company, took offence at a little innocent admiration 
|| which had been shown him by one of the shabby 
| soldiers, the youngest and strongest-looking; and 
| showed it indiscriminately, as his betters often do, 
|| by barking furiously at another of them, the grey- 
bearded man, who came shivering to catch a dis- 
|| tant glimpse of the waiting-room fire; at which pre- 
|| sumption Bran began to growl furiously, and at last, 
| springing out of Gertrude’s arms, flew at him, bit his 
| heels, tore his already ragged trousers, and even 
| set his teeth in the flesh. The soldier, uttering an 
execration, shook him off, and then giving the crea- 
| ture an angry kick, sent him howling across the plat- 
| form on to the rails, where a train was just gliding 
|} Up. 
“Oh my doggie, my doggie, he’ll be killed!” 
screamed Gertrude in despair, and instinctively 
| darted after Bran. Nobody saw her, or else nobody 
had the sense to stop her. In half a minute the 
train would have been upon her, and the bright kindly 
little life quenched for ever, had not the grey-bearded 
| soldier, with a spring as light as that of a hunting 
| leopard, leaped on to the rails, caught her, and 
| leaped back again; the train advancing slowly, but 
so close, that it almost touched the little girl’s frock 
| as it passed. Of course everybody thought the dog 
| was killed, until the poor brute came yelping out 
from under the carriages, terribly frightened, but 
quite unharmed. 

“Oh my doggie, my doggie!” cried Gertrude 
again, in an ecstasy of joy, snatching him up in 
her arms, and neither thinking of her own danger, 
nor how she had been rescued. Nor, in the confu- 
sion, did anybody else notice it; so the soldier 
got no thanks, which did not seem greutly to 
astonish him. He retired, sullen and angry, rubbing 
| his hurt leg, while a sympathetic crowd—porters, 
| passengers, station-master and all—gathered round 
| the lady and child, who seemed perfectly well-known 
| at the junction, and far too respectable for anybody 
to suggest—as, had Gertrude been a poor woman’s 
child, would assuredly have been done—that she 
should be taken up and brought before a magistrate 
for attempting to cross the line, 

They passed on, respectfully escorted by porters 





and guard, to their first-class carriage, the lady's 
long dress sweeping across the very feet of the 
poor soldier, who still hung aloof, rubbing his leg 
and growling to himself. Now, however, he just 
looked up, and caught her profile as she went 
by. 
A violent start, a sudden step forward, and then 
the poor fellow recovered himself and his man- 
ners. 

“ Who is that lady ?”’ asked he of a porter. 

“Her there? Oh, she’s Mrs. Vanderdecken, of 
Holywell Hall. Her husband’s the richest old cove 
in all these parts; and that little ’un is their only 
child. Whew! if miss had been killed, there'd 
have been a precious row.” 

“Mrs. Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall,” re- 
peated the soldier, as if to fix the words on his 
memory, and clenching his thin yellow fingers 
tightly over his stick, for he was shivering like a 
person in an ague. “ Holywell Hall. Where is 
that ? how far from here ? ” 

“Eight miles. Second station after this is the one 
you stopat. I’d go there, gov’nor, if I was you. 
For I seed you catch hold o’ the little miss, and de- 
pend upon it, if you tell him, her father Il come 
down with something ’andsome. If he don’t believe 
you—for old Van’s a bit of a screw over his money 
—call me for a witness. Eh! the fellow’s off already. 
He’s a sharp ’un, that.” 





| 
| 
| 





“Stone! Hollo, Jack Stone!” shouted the other 
two soldiers. ‘Stop, that’s the wrong train!” 

But wrong or right, their comrade had leaped into | 
it, already moving as it was, and leaving all his | 
baggage—not much to leave—behind him, was car- | 
ried off rapidly and irrecoverably in the opposite | 
direction from London, whither the rest were ap- | 
parently bound. 

They made a few grumbling remarks to the | 
station-master, telling him the name of their com- | 
panion—John Stone, late of regiment, dis- | 
charged invalided ; and leaving his box to be claimed | 
if he called for it, went on their way. | 

Meanwhile, Stone had jumped into the carriage— | 
a third class—next to the one occupied by the lady and 
child. They were alone, in all the dignity of wealth, | 
but he had plenty of company, cheery, conversa- 
tional: and especially well-disposed, as the humble | 
British public almost always is, towards a red coat, and | 
one that has apparently seen foreign service. Besides, | 
it was just after the Indian mutiny, and the British 
heart was at once fierce and tender, and burning with | 
curiosity. But frank and talkative as third-class | 
passengers generally are, there was something in | 
this soldier which made them hesitate to speak to 
him, and look at him curiously several times before 
interrupting the brown study into which he fell, as 
he curled himself up in his corner. The last bright 
western glow showed his sallow and sickly face, 
sickly enough to touch any heart, at least any 
woman’s, with keen compassion; and at last, one 
old woman, a decent body with a market basket in 
her hand, did venture to address him, 
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| « You be just home from furrin’ parts, I reckon, 
| soldier ?” 

“Yes.” 
|| From India, likely ? I had a son as was killed 
at Delhi. Maybe you've heerd of Delhi, sir?” For 
the good soul seemed to feel, instinctively, the 
| minute he opened his eyes and looked at her, that 
|| she was speaking not exactly to a common soldier, 
or at least to one who might have dropped to that 
from something higher. 

“Delhi? Yes, I have been at Delhi.” 

‘“‘ Was it there you was shot ?” touching his arm, 
|| which was in a sling. “Shot, like my poor Tom; 
|| only not killed.” 

“No, worse luck,” growled the man, as he turned 

|| roughlyaway ; but the old woman would not be beaten. 
“Yes, it’s bad luck either way for poor soldiers. 

Either they get killed—as my Tom was—or they 
|| come home, fit for nothing, with a pension as won’t 
| half keep them, and too old to turn to anything like 
| a trade, as you'll find, my man. You'll be over fifty, 
|| Itakeit? Got a missis, or any little uns?” 

“No.” - 
“Eh, that’s a blessing,” sighed the old woman. 
| “I’ve had to look after poor Tom’s five. Well, 
| they’re not bad children,” continued she, addressing 
herself to the company at large, “and they'll take 
care of me some o’ these days, so it’s all right. 
Good night, for I’m stopping here, to tea with Tom’s 
|| wife—and there’s little Tom a-waiting forme. He’s 
| very fond of his granny. Good night, soldier; may 
be you're going to see your own folk. A good 
journey and a happy coming home.” 

“Thank you,” said the man, with a sharp laugh, 

then curled himself into his corner so repellantly, 
|| that none of his fellow travellers had the courage to 
|| address him more. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Vanderdecken and her daughter 
composed themselves, after their great fright and 
agitation, in the solitude of their comfortable 

| carriage. The former made considerable use of her 
|, smelling-bottle, which she really needed, and Ger- 

trude caressed and comforted her doggie until 
|| stopped by her mother’s sharp voice. 

“Do let that stupid dog alone, and tell me how all 
this happened. You were within an inch of being 
killed, child. How could you frighten me so ?”’ 

“Tcouldn’t help it, mamma. The soldier kicked 
Bran.” 

“Kieked Bran !” 

“Oh, but I don’t wonder at that,” said the child, 
hastily, “for Bran bit him, and I am sure hurt him 
very much. Still he was the man that jumped on 
to the rails after me. I didn’t remember at the 
time, but I am sure of it now.” 

“Why didn’t you say so, child, and I would have 
given him some money ; he would be sure to expect 
it—those sort of people always do. Now he may 

| be finding out who we are, and coming and bothering 
papa for a reward, and that will make papa so angry. 





| Oh, Gertrude, my dear, how very stupid it was of 
you!” 





“T know it was, mamma,” replied Gertrude, half 
humbly, half indifferently, as one well used to com- 
plaints and scoldings. 

“ Perhaps after all we had better say nothing to 
papa about the matter. You are quite safe, my 
child,” and the mother’s eyes had a touch of sincere 
affection in them, “ and so it does not signify.’’ 

“Only I sheuld have liked just to have said 
‘thank you’ to the poor soldier, and asked if Bran 
had hurt him very much. Naughty, naughty Bran! 
You ought not to bite people just because they 
are shabby-looking. I wouldn’t. I’m ashamed of 
you.” 

And the little loving hand, pretending to beat him, 
was licked by the loving dog, who perhaps, after all, 
had a moral nature not much inferior to his neigh- 
bours. For rags are rags—ugly and unpleasant 
things—which seldom a man sinks to unless, in some 
way or other, by his own fault. True, there may be 
what the French law-courts call “extenuating cir- 
cumstances ;”” but how is a dog to,judge of these ? 
Rags are rags, and he treats them accordingly. 

Most bipeds would have treated similarly the poor 
soldier, for he could not have been a good man— 
scarcely even a respectable man—since, when on put- 
ting his head out to ask, “1s this Holywell station ?’’ he 
‘was answered roughly, as porters usually answer third- 
class passengers, he returned evil for evil in language 
equally rough—nay worse, after themanner of soldiers. 
It contrasted ill with the delicate appearance, small 
hands, refined features, and so on—which had made 
the old woman call him “sir;” or else it showed 
that in whatever rank of life he had been born, he 
had dropped from it down and down, acquiring 
gradually the habits and manners of the class to 
which he fell. If he had been born a gentleman— 


which was possible, remembering the many foolish | 


youths who run away and “’list’”’ to repent it ail 
their lives afterwards—no one could accuse John 
Stone of being a gentleman now. The terrible law 
of deterioration, as certain as that of growth and 
amendment, had worked in him, equally as in the 
unhappy-looking lady in the next carriage, who was 
probably a lovely, merry girl once. For the soldier, 
whatever he might once have been, he was now 
neither interesting nor attractive. Even his grey 
hairs, if they indicated old age,—which is not the 
case always,—failed to indicate also that 


“ Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


which, as Shakspeare says, ought to “accompany’”’ it. 
They only affected one with a sense of pity. Wrinkles 
were there—not few ; weary crows’ feet were gather- 
ing round the dark deep-set eyes; but of the quiet, 
the dignity, the blessedness of old age, this man had 
none. 

The train stopped at a small station hidden be- 
tween two gravelly, furze-crowned banks; and a 
porter, passing from carriage to carriage, shouted 
the name of the place. It startled the soldier out of 
a sleep, or a dream—it might be either: he leaped 
hastily on to the platform, where half-a-dozen other 
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passengers were also getting out—among the rest, 
Mrs. and Miss Vanderdecken. 

“There’s papa!” cried the little girl, and ran 
towards a figure, short and round, and made rounder 
still by a large fur great-coat. 

The old man—he looked not far from seventy— 
greeted and kissed her with. evidently a fatherly 
heart, and then stood waiting by the open door of an 
| extremely elegant carriage, which—what with its 
| size and its handsomeness, its spirited pair of horses, 
its burly coachman and two footmen, much taller 
and grander-looking than their master—shed quite 
a lustre upon the little roadside station, and was 
evidently regarded with no small respect by the other 
passengers, who crept humbly out—passing behind 
it, or ducking under the horses’ heads—all save the 
soldier. 

But he, too, stared with the rest at this dazzle of 
wealth, which formed such a contrast to his own 
lonely and forlorn poverty. He watched Mr. and 
Mrs. Vanderdecken get into their carriage, followed 
by their little daughter, who—sweet soul !—had 
sharper eyes and a longer memory than they had ; 
for just before driving away, she whispered in her 
mother’s ear— 

“Mamma, I do believe there is that poor soldier.” 

‘** Nonsense —impossible!’”” answered the lady. 
* And, Gertrude, do learn to speak more softly, or, 
deaf as he is, papa will hear many things we don’t 

want him to hear. Hush now!” 

“Very well, mamma ;” and Gertrude relapsed into 
her corner; but too late, for Mr. Vanderdecken, in 
the shrill suspicious tones of .deaf persons, asked 
“‘ what the child was talking about ?” 

“Only about some people who amused her on the 
journey to-day,” said the mother. “She is always 
taking such fancies—little goose! But what are we 
waiting for? Mr. Vanderdecken, will you bid the 
coachman drive on? You know we are going out to 
dinner to-night. I wonder, is it raining?” 

She put her head out of the carriage window, and 
the station lamp fell full on her face—which must 
once have been so beautiful, and had a certain kind 
of beauty still. 

| The soldier, detained by the porter at the gate, 
leant forward to stare at her. No—not stare—glare 
is rather the word: an expression that might be in 
the eye of a hunted animal coming at last face to 
| face with its enemy— its destroyer—the Nemesis 
| which had pursued it everywhere, as the spectral 
hounds pursued Acteon, even to the deeps of 
| hell. 
| But this is poetic phraseology, which may appear 
| simply ridiculous in describing a poor, broken-down, 
| invalided soldier gazing at a rich and handsome 
| 
| 








lady: so let us content ourselves with merely saying 
| that—in common with the rest of the world—John 
| Stone took a good look at Mrs. Vanderdecken, as he 
| was certainly justified in doing—and then moved 
away, walking rather staggeringly, as if his feet 
| were weary or numb, to the further end of the 


Ere long he reappeared and presented himself before 
the station-master. 
“T could easily have cheated you, and got away 
without paying; but I’m an honest man, you see,” 
he laughed. ‘I came from »’ naming the junc- 
tion: “ being in a hurry, I jumped in without a 
ticket. What's to pay ?” 
His red coat, and perhaps his grey hair and 
weather-beaten, sickly looks, stood him in good stead, 
for after some demur, his word was taken, and he 
was allowed to pay the few pence of fare required. 
“T assure you it’s all right,’ said he, taking off | 
his knapsack, and showing hidden there a purse full 
of sovereigns. ‘I’m a capitalist, you see—there 
was plenty of ‘loot’ for all of us at Delhi. Tele- 
graph for my baggage which I left on the platform 
at ——. Name, John Stone, —th Regiment; and 
you can keep my traps here till you see me again, 
which you may pretty often, for I mean to stop in 
these parts.” 
“Very good, sir,”’—the “sir” being due partly to 
the sight of the sovereigns, and partly to an im- | 
pression made apparently on others besides the old 
woman, mother of defunct ‘‘Tom’’—that this man 
was a little above an ordinary private soldier—better 
born—better educated. If better in any other way, 
who could tell? Alas, the higher the height, the 
deeper the fall! 

He fastened up his knapsack again, undid from it | 
his grey soldier’s overcoat, and wrapped himself in 
it, with a shivering look out, for the brief bright 
sunset had closed in a drizzle of rain. With a care- 
less nod to the station-master, he shouldered his pro- 
perty and passed out; then stopped. 

“ Hollo, porter! you’ll be civil now, I dare say. 
Which is the road to Holywell ?”’ 

“ Holywell village, or Holywell Hall ?”’ 

“Not the hall, this time. Is there a village too? 
How far off ?”’ 

“Three miles.” 





fools do sometimes, and I always was a fool. 
look sharp, man, for it’s turning out a wet night, 
and I haven’t a carriage to go home in, like your 
big Mr. Vanderdecken.” 

“Do you know him, sir? Then maybe you be- 
long to these parts, and are going home?” 

“Yes, I’m going home some day. But not just 
yet. Idon’t look very fit for work, do I now? but 
I’ve got a precious deal of work on my hands, to 
do before I go home.” 


frightened at his excited manner; he had heard of 


thoroughly respectable British peasant, as railway 
porters often are, let him civilly out of the station 
gate, and took a good deal of pains to direct him ia 
the right road, and start him off therein; not sorry 





station. 








to be safely rid of him. 








“Straight road? No missing of one’s way, a3 |, 
Come, || 


“T’m glad to hear it,” returned the porter, a little | 


such things as sunstrokes in India; this poor soldier || 
might have had one and got his brain a little turned. |) 
So putting up compassionately with his oddness and | 
roughness, the man, who was a good specimen of the 
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‘“‘'That’s a queer fish,”’ said he confidentially, to the travelling over the miles of invisible country below, 
station-master. ‘‘ He’s seen some rough usage in his 
A little cracked here,’’ tapping his 


to have carried with it, like an overtaking fate, all 


, the damps and fogs of the unknown or forgotten 
honest forehead. ‘ Hope the poor fellow’ll do no , region it had passed over. It pierced to the bone 
harm to hisself or his neighbours.” 


| the Indian soldier, and then blew him about at its 
Meanwhile John Stone pursued his road innocu- | 


mercy, helpless as a withered leaf. 
ously enough. Whether “cracked” or not, he| He tried to draw his cap over his eyes, and pulled 


seemed to meditate no evil to anybody. He walked , his coat closer about him, so as to meet it like a man— 
quickly on, more quickly than his delicate appear- | a Briton—this wholesome British wind ; but he had 
ance would have made probable, until he came to a . just come from a foreign climate, and the time of youth 
place where there were a few small houses and a , and strength was with him gone by. After struggling 
church, when his speed suddenly flagged. He leant , on a little he cowered and quailed before the blast, 
against the churchyard wall, behind which a few and sank down, vainly trying to shelter himself 
scattered grave-stones glimmered in the rainy dark, under a furzy bank, muttering something between 
and coughed convulsively and painfully, so that a an oath and a moan. At this moment, two glow- 
woman, standing at her open door, crossed over to | worm-like lights came glimmering across the pitch- 
look at him, saying,— dark common, travelling nearer and nearer till he 
“ You seem rather bad.” distinguished the sound of horses’ feet; and there 

|| “Not I; only I’ve walked fast, and my breath’s | passed him a close carriage, satin-lined, and with a 
|| short.” | lamp inside, so as to show plainly the two occupants. 
“Tl get you a drink, if you like?” | They were an old man, and a lady, still only middle- 
“Thank you,” and accepting the literal “cup of | aged, or she looked so, in the becoming splendours of 


|| life, I reckon. 

















cold water” —for he would take nothing else, though | 
she offered him beer—John Stone leant a few minutes 
longer against the low wall, with the churchyard on 
one side of him, and on the other the open cottage- 
|| door, casting into the darkness a flood of cheerful 
light. 

The soldier cast his eyes from one to the other 
of these two houses—of the living and the dead 
|| —neither of which opéned for him. Perhaps he 
thought thus, for he sighed, then thanked the civil 
|| woman, in a softer tone than he had yet used to any- 
body, adding in answer to her question, — 

“No, I can get on quite well. I’m not ina con- | 
|| sumption, though it looks like it. I’m used to this 
cough—it’s only that my heart is rather queer: I | 
once had rheumatic fever.” 

“Eh, rheumatic fever leaves folks’ hearts queer as 
long as they live. I know that by my master. He 
had it terrible bad ten years ago, and I’ve got to 
| look pretty close after him still. Have you got a 

missis to look after you ?” 

“No. Goodnight!” 

It was said sharply, fiercely almost, as the soldier 
| suddenly started off at his old quick pace and disap- 
| peared into the gloom. 

Another long mile did he tramp through muddy 
country roads, guiltless of gas or pavement, or even 
raised footpath, to guide the traveller from their 
| miry abysses. Sometimes he came upon a few cot- 
tages, but they were all closed and dark. It was 
growing into one of those dreary November nights 
when everybody is glad to shut even the humblest 
door, At last he passed them all by, and came out 
upon a high common, across whose blank gloom 
nothing was visible except a huge windmill, which 
stretched its ghostly arms skywards, and interposed 
its still blacker bulk against the level darkness. For 
not a star had appeared, the rain came driving and 
pelting, the wind had arisen, and now on the ex- 
posed ground blew fiercely enough. It seemed in 


} 
| 
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her dinner-dress, her white fur, and her velvet and 
her diamonds. She sat in her corner, and her com- 
panion in his: neither paying any heed to the other, 
as wealthy married couples going out to dinner 
could scarcely be expected to do. They looked 
comfortable indeed, but not happy—it is a curious 
fact that ‘‘carriage-people”’ seldom do look happy ; 
and as they drove slowly past, the soldier had no 
difficulty in recognising the magnates of the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. and Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Of course they no more saw him than if he had 
been a bush at the road-side. But he saw them, and 
as soon as they had passed, he leaped up and shook 


| his fist at them in a manner that almost justified the 


railway porter’s suspicions as to his sanity. 

“Curse you! curse you! by day and by night, by 
bed and board, eating and drinking, sleeping and 
waking—curse you!” 

Was it the frantic howl of poverty against wealth 
—of failure against success—of misery against happi- 
ness? Or was it something deeper still—some old 
link of the past which these fine folks stirred in the 
breast of the poor soldier, so as to turn him, for the 
time being, into a veritable madman ? 

Yet he was neither mad nor sun-struck, and when 
his sudden fit of fury had subsided he gathered him- 
self up to try and battle with the wind a little 
further. He seemed to have been long used to 
“ rough it,” as soldiers must. 

Presently he came to the verge of the common, 
and saw through the misty, rainy gloom a line 
of houses, implying some sort of a village; and 
coming nearer, the wet and weary man caught the 
welcome glow and sound of a blacksmith’s forge. 
He entered it. 

“Ts this Holywell ?” 

“No, Holt. Holywell’s nigh half a mile further.” 

Stone leant against the doorway utterly worn out. 

“Can I get a night’s lodging here?” 

“T reckon not. There’s no public near, except 
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Mother Fox’s over the way, where there’s ‘ good 
entertainment for man and beast.’ If one don’t suit 
’ee tother may. Ho, ho!” 

“ Ho, ho! I wish I was a beast,” laughed the 
soldier, with a careless air, as if he were accustomed 
to put up with all sorts of jokes, and every kind of 
company. ‘Then, at least, I’d get a dry stable to 
put my head into this horrible night. But come, 
show me the way to Mother Fox's.” 

It was a small, old-fashioned, village public-house, 
and as he looked in at the door, which opened at 
once upon the bar, he was stared at hard by the 
little knot of Saturday-night customers, whom the 
landlady was serving as fast as she could. 

“Can you give me a night’s lodging here?” 
said he. 

Either his voice sounded unlike what might have 
| been expected from his appearance, or some other 

cause made the busy landlady stop and notice him, 
| and at once he recognised in her the inquisitive old 
| lady who had addressed him in the railway carriage. 
| “Bless us, is that you? Who'd ha’ thought it? 
| But come in, my good man, and I’ll make you very 
| welcome. I’ve a warm heart to soldiers. Deary 

me, how wet you are,” feeling his coat-sleeve ; “and 
| you're just as thin as a skeleton besides. Come in to 
my kitchen fire and warm yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said Stone, gentler. Under all his 
|| surly ways lurked a vague pathetic gentleness, or as 
| ifhe had been gentle once. ‘You are very good to 
me, Mrs.——” 

“ Fox, my name is. Dorothy Fox,—and thisis the 
Goat and Compasses, a very respectable house, though 
| I says it as keeps it, and uncommon comfortable.” 

“ And you can take me in ?” : 
| ‘* Well, sir,” said she, after eveing him over again 
| pretty sharply, “we don’t usually take in travellers 
| as we knows nothing of, indeed the place is too 
|| small. But my daughter’s away, and if you likes to 
| take her room till Monday you can.” 
| “How do you know I shall not take myself off 

without paying my bill on Monday? ‘We're a bad 

lot, we soldiers.” 
| “So poor Tom said. But you can’t harm me 
| much, and T’ll irust you. Come along.” 

He followed her, and was soon basking in the 
| blaze of the huge fire with an air of comfort that 
| seemed to afford his hostess real pleasure. She 
looked at him inquisitively, especially when he took 
off his forage cap and showed his bare bald crown, 
though the fringe of curly locks under it, unlike his 
beard, was still black, or only slightly touched with 
grey. 

**You’re not so old as I took you for, my young 
man—for you’re young compared to me. How 
many years might you have been in the service ?”’ 

**A dozen or more perhaps. I don’t remember.” 

“Then you didn’t ‘list as a lad? Volunteered, 
maybe ?” 

“ie” 

“ And you're only just back to old England, did 
| yousay? You must find everything very strange.” 

















“Very strange. 
Tm starving.” 

He spoke in a sharp, irritable tone, which even a 
woman and a landlady could not well submit to; so 
she brought him his bread and cheese in offended 
silence, and troubled him no more till he had moved 
from the table to the old-fashioned settle near the 
fire-place, where, overcome by weariness and warmth, 
he soon fell fast asleep. 

Then Mrs. Fox’s heart relented. He must have 
been so excessively tired, poor fellow; and, besides, 
heavy slumber. is such a softener of most faces. Not 
of all—some people look all the uglier or the 
wickeder ; but others seem to slip back through the 
gates of sleep—as of death—into the land of their 
pristine innocence, and wear a look so helpless and 
appealing that one could not hate even one’s direst 
enemy if one came upon him fast asleep. 

John Stone slept, in his great exhaustion, as 
soundly and softly as a baby—slept, sitting as he 
was, for no doubt his military life had accustomed him 
to go to sleep anyhow, anywhere. He scarcely moved 
from his original posture, but just let his head fall 
against the high back of the settle; while his hands, 
thin and yellow,.dropped upon each knee, and then 
curled up drowsily, like a baby’s hand. His fore- 
head lost its knotted wrinkles, and if one could have 
seen his mouth through that long, rough grizzly 
beard, doubtless it would almost have smiled. 

For he seemed, under the influence of the pleasant 
warmth and the strange cantradictory vagaries of 
slumber, to be carried entirely out of the present 
into some golden dream-land. He gave vent toa 
little low sound—almost like a laugh—and then || 
began to talk in his sleep—at first quite unintel- 
ligibly, and then uttering a name: “ Betty,” Mrs. 
Fox thought it, and concluded it was his wife’s or || 
his sweetheart’s—probably long dead and gone. 

“Poor fellow, maybe that’s what he ‘listed for. 
Likely he’s seen a peck o’ troubles,” said she to her- 
self, looking at him, and uncertain whether she should 
wake him or not, for it was time to shut up, only she 
grudged rousing him out of what seemed such a happy 
slumber. 

But fate broke it, as she does many a deeper dream. | 
There was a sudden clatter of pewter pots and || 
glasses in the bar, creating such a stir that the soldier || 
started up with the frightened look of one who did 
not know where he was. 

“ Never mind—there’s nothing the matter. You || 
dropped asleep and was a-dreaming, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Fox, patting him on the shoulder with a), 
motherly air. “You're at the Goat and Compasses, 
the best public in all these parts, and Dolly Fox ‘ll 
make you very comfortable. Your bed’s ready— | 
hadn’t you better be a-taking yourself off now?” | 

“Thank you,” said the soldier, shaking himself 
wide awake, though he still stared about him some- | 
what wildly. ‘ Yes, I remember all now. Give me 
alight. I'll go to bed—I'll go to bed.” 


Get me my supper, will you? 











| 


He disappeared, and was not seen or heard of again 
till far into the Sunday morning. 














—— 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Sunpay was a quict and respectable day in Holt 
village. No Cockney Sabbath-breakers or Sabbath 
holiday-makers, according as people choose to term 
them, had as yet found out its prettiness, or, if they 
had, its distance from the nearest railway station 
saved it from being a place of easy resort. Con- 
sequently, its Sunday was still a rest-day. No 
swarms of destructive feet trod down its green fresh 
common, where fern, thyme, and heather flourished, 
and the bright yellow furze blossomed all the year 
round. No tea-garden, or bedizened public-house, 
or even a solitary refreshment-stall, destroyed the 
delicious peacefulness and thorough rurality of the 
spot: the windmill, the forge, Mrs. Fox’s small, 
whitewashed, old-fashioned inn, and a few cottages 
of similar date, being the only harm it had as yet 
received from bricks and mortar. 

And on this Sunday morning, when after a wild, 
| rainy night the weather brightened up, as it does 
|| sometimes im November, and the whole earth and 

sky became transfigured into a wonderful blueness 
| and clearness, that showed the landscape, distinct 
| and exquisitely-coloured, for many, many miles,— 
| this upland common, so fresh and breezy, quiet and 

fair, was a sight to do a man’s heart good in spite of 
| himself. That is, # mam whom nature had made 
| sensitive to external influenees—as not every man 
|| is; but to those who are, life’s delights are doubled. 
| Also, perhaps, its pains. 
| John Stone crawled down, late and lazy, to his 


} 
| 





long-waiting brealkfast in Mrs. Fox’s parlour. 

| Pull down the blind—I hate sunshine,” was all 

} he said to her, as he fell languidly to his solitary 

|| meal. 

When she came to remove it, she was dressed all 
in her Sunday’s best, and hinted that Holt Church 
“went in” at eleven o’clock, and it was a good 

|| mile’s walk aeross the common. 

|| “I never go to church,” said the soldier abruptly. 

|| Then, as with @ second thought,—“ But don’t let 

me hinder you from going. I shall want nothing 
| more.” 

| “Thank’ee. Only what shall you do when Pm 

| out?—for I always lock up the house o’ Sundays. 

| I’m a lone widow as can run no risks.” 
Stone laughed. “Do you think I look like a 
swindler or a burglar—that I shall break open your 
| cupboards and carry off your plate? No, no. I'ma 
| bad fellow enough, but I’m not in that line of busi- 
| ness. Make your mind easy, old lady. Lock up 
| your house, and I’ll turn out and wander about some- 
|| where till you come back.” 
“You're very obliging,” said Mrs. Fox, looking 
| Somewhat compunctious. “I'll be back in two hours, 
|| and you might amuse yourself that while seeing 
| the Park. It’s a pretty park—the Vanderdeckens’.” 
|| John Stone jumped up from his chair, savagely 
| pushed it from him, and began walking up and down 
|| the room. 
“ Big people are they? and have a fine place, no 
doubt? I'll go, Where is it?” 





“ Just across the next common. You turn along 
the park palings till you come to a stile, where 
there’s a board put up with ‘Please to keep the 
foot-path.’ That’s old Vanderdecken’s doing. He 
couldn’t stop the right of way, but he narrowed it 
down as much as he could, and made the place as 
private as possible. That’s the trick of your stuck- 
up new comers, as never knew their own grand- 
father. Not like the good old families that are 
quite sure o’ themselves, and so they’re never 
frightened to let us poor folk come a-nigh them, lest 
we should find out that the only thing as makes the 
difference between us and them is clothes.” 

Either John Stone, who looked a clever fellow 
himself, was struck by the old woman’s sharpness— 
or in his loneliness he rather liked a little conversa- 
tion—but he did not discourage her gossip. He 
even asked a question or two about these Vander- 
deckens, and when they had come to the neighbour- 
hood. 

“Three years ago. He bought the Hall, which 
was just dropping to ruin, and built it into a big 
house—far too big for him, poorsilly old man, for he 
has got no son to come after him—only one little 
daughter. But he’s mighty fond of her, they say— 
fonder than he is of anything, exeept his money.” 

** He’s a miser, then ?” said the soldier eagerly. 

“ Not exactly—or else, like most of your miserly 
folks, he’ll spend pretty well where he fancies it, or 
where the money shows. Though I’m not saying 
aught agin the Vanderdeckens; she’s a kind lady 
enough, and wonderful good-looking, and sees after 
the schools, and has her finger im all the charity | 
doings. And he has restored Holt Church—they’re | 
very regular church-goers, both om ’em—and put in 
it a big painted window im memory of Anne, only 
sister of Jacob Vanderdecken, who died at the Cape 
of Good Hope, some’at about fourteen years ago. | 
You see I knows it all off by heart, sir, for [ sits 
opposite to it every Sunday, and sometimes when || 
I’m inclined to be sharp upon ‘Old Van,’ as we 
calls him hereabouts, P’ve thought folks” memories 
are so short in this world, that there must be some’ at 
not bad in a mam who remembers his sister for more — 


tham a dozen years. But I beg your pandon for 


‘going on like this.” 


“No, no,” said Stone, absently. “As you say, 
folks’ memories are short, very short. There’s a 
proverb about a man’s name outliving him half a 
year, if he builds churches ; and about funeral baked 
meats that did coldly furnish forth marriage 
tables.” 

“Be that in the Proverbs—the Bible I mean ?” 

“ No, in a much better book.” Then, seeing how 
shocked and scandalised the good soul looked, he 
half apologized. “You think me a heathen, or an 
infidel ?”’ 

“Not a bit of it, sir. I hope you're a good Chris- || 
tian.” 

“There you mistake,” said the soldier, looking up || 
with gleaming eyes. “I’m no thief. You needn’t | 
be afraid of my robbing your house and murdering 
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you. But I am no Christian. I don’t believe in 
anything, or anybody.” 

“T’m sorry for it. 
reckon, and perhaps before you die the Lord will 
bring you toa better mind.” 

“Will He? Then why hasn’t He done it already ? 
Why didn’t He do it, years ago?” 

“T can’t tell, sir,’ and the old lady laid down the 
table-cloth she was folding, and clasped together her 
withered hands. ‘ That’s just what I said to myself 
when poor Tom was shot, while Jim Brady beside 
him, as was nobody’s son and nobody’s husband, 
and all the village was glad to get rid of—Jim 
hadn’t a scratch. Why doesn’t the Lord do a many 


against Him is for Him, says the Bible. And you'll 
see our church ; and as for our parson, whether or 
not you like his sermon, it’ll do you good only to 
look at his face.” 

So in a few minutes more that strangely matched 
pair of church-goers—they could not be called 
worshippers—the stout landlady in her best black, 
permanent widow’s weeds, and the thin, spare, 
sickly soldier, took their way across the common, 
guided by one of those fine peals of beHs such as are 
heard nowhere but in England. It poured through 
the windless, sunshiny air in the familiar chime— 
ting, ting, ting, ting, ting, ting, ting, ting—and then 
a clash, as if the whole eight bells had rushed upon 


But you’re young still, I) 







“The wet and weary man caught the welcome glow and sound of a blacksmith’s forge.” 


things that He doesn’t do, and leave undone a lot | 


| more that one thinks He ought todo? I can’t tell, 
sir, and I suppose nobody can. 


prayers ; that can’t come amiss anyhow.” 

The soldier was silent till just as she had cleared | 
everything away, when he said suddenly,— 

**T’ll go to church with you, Mrs. Fox, if you are 
not ashamed of my company.’ 

“ Oh, sir.” 

* But, mind you, I’m not like you. I don’t go to 
say my prayers: I go for my own—amusement. 
Yes, we’ll call it amusement,” and he laughed. 
“Never mind, if orly you'll go. Them as isn’t 





one another and fell crushed into one solid mass of 
music. The soldier stopped to listen; his hollow 
face grew still more wan, and his lips began to 
tremble. 

“You like our bells? we reckon ’em very fine,’ 
said Mrs. Fox, gratified. ‘I suppose it’s pretty 
long since you’ve heard a good chime of English 
bells ?”” 

He nodded. ‘ What’s that?” pointing to some- 
thing in the view, perhaps to make a diversion in 
the conversation. 

“What do you mean—them steepies ? 

“No, that queer sort of building, which seems 


o” 





crawling along the horizon like a big caterpillar, 











However, there’s | 
the bells beginning, so I’ll go to church and say my | 
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|| with two towers, like horns, one at its head and the 
other at its tail ?” 
|| You're very funny, sir,” answered Mrs. Fox, 
excessively amused. “I daresay you must have 
been rather a droll chap altogether when you was 
young. A caterpillar! Well, it is like it; and to 
think that you didn’t know what it was! To be 
sure, you've been a good bit away from England. 
But did your folk never send you any newspapers, 
|| and never tell you about the Crystal Palace ?” 
“No,” replied the soldier, in such a sharp, trench- 
ant tone, that Mrs. Fox determined never to mention 
|| his “ folk” to him again. She was convinced there 
was “some’at wrong”’ concerning them, and though 
|| by no means deficient in feminine curiosity, still 
|| there had been quite enough of household tragedy in 
her life of seventy years to make her comprehend 
that every heart has its own burden of grief, and 
|| that it is often kindest and. best to notice nothing, 
but to “let sleeping dogs lie.’”’ So, without further 
questioning, or indeed any conversation at all, she 
took her companion across the common and down a 


which he had leant the night before. - 
It was an old building, but modernised into com- 
fortable unpicturesqueness. Nothing about it was 


the modern memorials, one caught Stone’s eye, 
as it would anybody’s, being a long, wooden board, 


still, the warning text, “ Watch, therefore, for ye 
know not at what hour the Lord cometh.’’ 

The soldier turned, and regarded it with some curi- 
osity, which slowly faded away into a contemptuous 
sneer. He might have been going to say something 
sneering, doubtless, but the old woman beside him 
was walking on so quietly with her grave Sunday 
face ; and likewise he seemed to notice for the first 
time that she was in widow’s weeds. So, infidel as 
he was, or called himself, Stone shut his lips toge- 
| ther, and followed Mrs. Fox in silence to the church- 
| door. 

“Take off your hat,” she whispered — not too 
| soon, for he was marching into the half-filled church 
| like a man in a dream, regardless alike both of the 
| place and the people. 
| Still, when warned, he recollected himself, and 
| obeyed, blushing a little, like a reproved child. 

“I beg your pardon, Mrs. Fox; I had forgotten 
my manners. I have not been inside a church-door 
these fifteen years.” 

“Oh, my dear soul, how shocking! Stop, stop!” 
again restraining him. ‘The church is free; but 
somehow we always leaves them foremost seats for 
the gentry. Sit you down here.” 

For he was going right up to the chancel, where, 
close in front of the white-spread communion-table, 
which some old-fashioned folk still call, and believe 
to be, “ the table of the Lord,” was a handsome pew, 











— 


very noticeable, except a solitary yew-tree, which | 
kept guard over a few ancient, nameless graves. Of dresses mighty grand. I sees her in a new bonnet 


planted lengthwise on a grave, with the name and | 
dates very plain, and underneath, bigger and plainer | 


with Bibles, prayer-books, and hymn-books, of the 
hugest size. 

“You mustn’t go in there, it’s the Vanderdeckens’ 
seat ; but you can see their window just as well from 
here, and the clergyman too. Do sit down, sir.” 

For she still kept putting in the instinctive 
“sir,’’ as with a suspicion that the man was, or once 
had been, what pcople term a gentleman. And he | 
both interested and fidgeted her so much, that the 
poor old woman hurried over as fast as possible her | 
| customary prayer, and then turned, uneasy as a hen | 
over a young duckling, to see what her protégé was 
doing. 

Nothing dreadful, certainly. Whatever he him- 

self might be—Jew, Turk, infidel, or heretic (Mrs. 
| Fox classed them all together, as the Prayer-book | 
' does, and knew no more)—he had sat down decor- 
ously and harmlessly beside her, staring about hima | 
| little too much, perhaps, but still not more than 
many well-bred people stare, at “the gentry” who 
came filing in—the good old families who lived in 
the good old red-brick houses, solid and square, of 





village street, to the church, against the low wall of ; the Georgian era, which Mrs. Fox had pointed out 


| on their way to church. 

‘None o’ them’s the Vanderdeckens, though ; 
_ they always comes in by the chancel-door ; and she’s 
worth looking at, being a fine woman still, and 


| every second Sunday at least.” 

| John Stone bent his head assentingly to this whis- 
pered feminine communication, and then sat quietly and 
decently enough, his hands clasped on his knees, and 
his eyes steadily fixed at the opening door, too much 
in shadow to be very noticeable, else he too might 
have been thought worth looking at. He had been 
decidedly handsome, and, had he had a smooth life, 
might have been handsome to extreme old age; but 
it was one of those artistically moulded faces, dark 
yet delicate, and all alive with what our grand- 
mothers used to call “ sensibility ;”’ in which a hard 
or troubled career soon wears out all the beauty, 
and, indeed, alters the whole appearance; so that 
after some years a mother would hardly recognise 
her own son. And his bald-head and full grey 
beard gave him, at first sight; the look of a man not 
far off sixty, though, examining him closer, he was 
not nearly so old. 

He sat, staring about him ; for, as he had averred, 
he came to church not to pray, but merely to amuse 
himself, until, last of all the congregation, appeared 
the Vanderdeckens. 

They were a group of three—father, mother, and 
little girl. A big footman preceded them to their 
pew, showed them in, placed an additional book 
there, and left them. Then this wealthy family 
dropped their heads on their hands for a minute’s 
space of prayer like other “‘ miserable sinners.” 

Yet undoubtedly they looked exceedingly comfort- 
able. Mrs. Vanderdecken’s violet silk dress was rich 
in hue as the painted window, and her ermine furs 





oak-carved, crimson-cushioned, and well-furnished | 


were dazzling as the purest snow. Certainly she | 
knew the art of dressing well, and had every oppor- | 
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tunity for exercising it. Her little girl too was 


| clad as a rich man’s daughter should be, though no 


splendour of clothes could made her anything but 


| an ordinary child, in whom one vainly sought the 
| smallest trace of the mother’s beauty. 
| thing, also, one did not find happily,—the mother’s 
| peevish, unsatisfied expression, which dulled all her 
| loveliness, like a sweet landscape overspread with 


Another 


mist and rain. 

Gertrude’s quick eyes roamed round the church, 
and soon met John Stone’s. She whispered some- 
thing to her mother, and then Mrs. Vander- 


| decken also turned, and fixed her eyes—her large, 
blue, soulless, uncomprehending eyes—upon the poor 
| soldier. 


Fixed them leisurely, looked him all over 
from head to foot, apparently seeing nothing in him 
but a very shabby, broken-down fellow, and then 
turned back again to her daughter, whispering some- 
thing back. Something kindly no doubt; for the 
little girl blushed and looked pleased, and continued 
her investigation of the soldier in shy glances, which 
she hardly restrained from breaking out into positive 
and most undecorous smiles. 

But the mother did not look again. She had 
done her duty; all that could be expected of her; and 
then the poor man evidently passed from her memory. 
He did not belong to her and her circle of thought 
at all; she put him aside and settled herself to 
her comfortable devotions. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was, as Mrs. Fox had said, 
decidedly worth looking at; and John Stone did 
look at her all church-time. Just a glance or two 


| did he expend upon the little fat old man beside her, 
one of those men who are only remarked in society 





| 


as their wives’ husbands; yet there was an obsti- 
nate protrusion of his under-lip, and a glitter in his 
small keen eyes, which accounted for Mrs. Vander- 


least a possibility that the large handsome lady 
married to the ugly little man was not so much “the 
grey mare,” as appeared probable. 

John Stone apparently was a student of human 


| nature, for he seemed to take in all this, and more. 


From his post of observation he let not a movement 


in the Vanderdecken pew escape him. No avenging 


ghost could fix upon it and its occupants steadier or 


| stonier eyes. He paid attention neither to the prayers 


nor to the sermon; merely got up and sat down 
when Mrs. Fox urged him to do so, but otherwise 
made no pretence of worship. "Whatever he was, he 
was at least honest. And when, escaping from his 


|| hard fierce stare, which harmed them not, for they 


never saw it, the Vanderdecken family, with the 
humbler portion of the congregation, bent their heads 
to receive the final benediction, “the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,” this man, in 
whose countenance was no peace, held it up, as if at 
once hating them and accusing them to the silent 
heaven, which had beheld all, and prevented nothing. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Fox, touching him as he stood 
erect and motionless, “the likes of us always goes 
out first, the gentry afterwards. Though it’s being 








sacrament Sunday, the most of ’em stops behind ; the | 


Vanderdeckens always do, except the little miss. || 


Come along.” 


She led him, walking more like an automaton than | 


a man, down the church aisle, and out into the air, 


which blew sharply across the churchyard, and made | 


him shiver with Indian sensitiveness all over. 


“ Let’s make haste,”’ said the old woman. “It’s 


coming on to rain, and I’ve my Sunday clothes on; | 


besides, I want to get home and cook a bit 0’ some’at 
hot for your dinner ;—you’ll want it this sharp day.”’ 


“Thank you; you’re very kind to think of me,” said _| 


—with a sudden change of voice—the poor soldier. 


It did rain, and rained, soppily and soddeningly, | 


the whole remainder of the day; as these bright 
winter mornings have a trick of doing; so neither 
Mrs. Fox nor her charge, as she now seemed fairly 
to consider him, crossed the threshold again. Stone 
spent half the afternoon in sleeping, with his head 
against the settle, dropping off as if from sheer weak- 
ness, on the intervals of smoking his pipe, which he 
did to an unconscionable extent. 


Beyond it, indeed, || 


he seemed to care for nothing, neither amusement | 


nor occupation; asked for no books, though Mrs. 
Fox brought him several; good Sunday books— 


“Pilgrim’s Progress” and “Hervey’s Meditations | 


among the Tombs.” 
difference to everything, she risked her Christianity 
enough to fetch him a newspaper. But the world 
seemed to have completely slipped from him, or he 


from it, so that he took no more notice of the | 


Times itself than if it had been a sheet of blank | 
paper. Never was there a sadder spectacle of a man | 
with nothing to do, and no strength to do it; a sick | 
soul in a worn-out body. And yet, whenever he fell | 
asleep, the boyish, innocent look came back, till the | 


At last, pitying his utter in- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


old woman stood and watched him with a pity that || 


she could not suppress. 


“TI doubt if you’re long for this world, and may- | 


be you'll not be sorry to get out of it,’’ said she to 
herself, looking at, him from over the big Bible 
which she always scrupulously read of Sunday 
evenings. “Poor fellow! I shouldn’t like to be 


your mother, I reckon. My Tom’s happier where || 
he is, and so am I, than if he’d come back to me 


like you.” 


Yet the remembrance of poor Tom was so strong, | 
that when, just before bed-time, Stone asked her | 


abruptly if she would take him in for a few more 


days—a week or two perhaps—Mrs. Fox, though she | 


had never seen the colour of his money,,assented. 

“You can stop if you like, for I’ve a weak side to 
soldiers. Maybe you're a long way from your 
home ?”’ 

“ Yes—a long way.” 

“Then you're right to try and get a bit stronger 
before you go there. 


Holt is a healthy place, they | 


say, and then there’s Holywell. You may spend | 


half your time in wandering about Holywell Park.” 
“ I mean to.” 


“If you'd like me to name you to the butler there || 


—he’s a friend of mine—you could come and go | 
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| church, for he’s as good as a father to the whole 


| make their money in no more creditable way.” 


| decken’s discredit. 
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about the place as you fancy, with nobody to hinder 
ou.” 

“Nobody will hinder me.” 

It might have been said either as fact merely, or 
else a threat, for the tone of it caught Mrs. Fox’s 
attention. She shook her head. 

“ Ah, my man, I’m afeared you're one of them 
radicals as hates all rich folk, for nothing on earth 
but being rich folk, while we belongs to what they 
calls ‘the lower classes.’ But I never troubles my 
head about such things; and when you're as old 
as I am, and have gone through all I have gone 
through, mayhap neither will you.” 

The soldier was silent. 

After awhile he said, “I’ve been thinking, Mrs. 
Fox, that I ought to tell you my name, or give you 
some warrant for my respectability.” 

“ Just as you like, sir. Of course its better and 
more satisfactory to all parties, and, besides, our 
rector, he always calls when he sees a new face in 


parish, and I'd like to be able to tell him I'd gota 
decent man in my house. Who shall I say, sir?” 

“John Stone, private —th regiment; discharged 
invalided, with a pension. Besides, in case I should 
starve upon that—your British nation is not too 
generous to broken-down soldiers—look here !” 

He showed her, as he had done to the railway 
porter, the bag of sovereigns. 

*Tt’s loot—honest loot, I assure you; at least, 
so far as loot ever is honest. And perhaps your 
millionaires—your Vanderdeckens, for instance— 


“Oh, sir, I never heard anything to Mr. Vander- 
He is a very respectable gentle- | 





man.” 


“Well, so am I; that’s all. Will you trust me 


9 


nowr 


{ 





The old woman looked at himhard. “I think I’d 


have trusted you anyhow. But I can’t tell. I've | 


been took in a good many times. I often think the 
world’s made up o’ two sorts o’ folks—them as puts 
upon others, and them that is put upon theirselves ; 


and it’s pretty hard for the last, only maybe, the || 


Lord loves ’em best, after all.’’ 

“ Does He ?” 

“Don’t you sneer, sir; you may live to think 
different from what you do now. Young folks fancy 
they’ve found out everything, but old folks know 
they’ ve never done learning.” 

“ You’re a wise woman, Mrs. Fox.” 

“T wish I was, sir; I wish I was! 
night to you. 
your first Sunday in England.” 


An innocent trap which caught nothing. Stone | 


neither answered yes nor no. 


“ Anyhow, you'd better go to bed now, and || 


perhaps you'll feel not so bad on Monday morning. 
Good-night. 


467 | 


But good- | 
You've had a dull Sunday, if this is | 


As the young ladies used to say where | 
I was nursemaid forty years ago (I was brought up | 








among my betters, sir, and I’m used to their ways), | 


‘Sound sleep, pleasant dreams, and a blithe wak- || 


ing.’”’ 

“‘ Never in this world, and there may be no other— 
1 nope not, for I could not stand it. 
so tired !”’ 

It was not said bitterly or blasphemingly, only in 
utter weariness, and Stone left his thin wasted hand for 
a minute in the old woman’s palm, which had grasped 
his own in rough cordiality. But she was so shocked 
at what he had said that she dropped it at once, 
whereupon he slowly turned away, took his candle, 
and went up-stairs; to meet that long, lonely night 
which is either the utmost fear or the only comfort 
of such as he,—till God prepares for them that bed 
which may be sweeter than they know. 





A rew years ago, I endeavoured to give the readers 
of Goop Worps some idea of two interesting series 
of reports by French workmen, delegates to our last 
Great Exhibition; * and I expressed the hope that 
the next gathering of the kind which might take 
place abroad might “in turn be, systematically 
studied by chosen English working men,”’ and that the 
results of their observations might be perpetuated 
“in volumes as creditable to their authors—as 
valuable to their country—as those of the delegates 
from Paris and Lyons.” The event anticipated has 
occurred; the hope expressed has been to a great 
extent realised. I have now before me the bulky 
volume of “ Reports of Artisans selected by a Com- 





* See two articles in Goop Wonrps, for 1864, pp. 728 
and 874, entitled, respectively, “English Work and Eng- 
lish Workers judged by French Working Men,” and “ The 
Social Condition of English Workers judged by French 





FRENCH WORK AND FRENCH WORKERS JUDGED BY ENGLISH 
WORKING MEN. 


mittee appointed by the Council of the Society of 
Arts to visit the Paris Universal Exhibition, 1867,’ 
itself divided into two parts: the first more general, 
the second devoted to the reports of artisans from 
Birmingham alone. In addition to these there have 
appeared sketches of the Exhibition in St. Pauls for 
November, 1867, by one of the Society of Arts’ 
Sheffield delegates; in the Leeds Express, in June 
and July, reprinted in pamphlet form; in a Roch- 
dale paper, in August; and in the same month, in 
the Glasgow Morning Journal ; besides the papers 
published in the Times by Mr. Randall, china- 
painter, and Mr. Simpson, bricklayer. Another 
series of artisans’ essays was understood to be pre- 
paring by the “ Working” Men’s Club and Institute 
Union fer publication—“ hope”? whereof long “ de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick.’”’” And I have had 


placed in my hands a valuable MS. report by an 
artisan on the silk trade as represented at the Ex- | 
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hibition—a branch of the subject overlooked (except 
as to ribbons and shawls) elsewhere. On the other 
hand, there is now publishing in France a splendid 
folio series of reports by French workmen, delegates 
to their own Exhibition, to comprise ninety-nine re- 
ports, instead of the fifty-three of the former Paris 
volume, embellished with illustrations, the mere 
sight of which is sufficient to show the value set on 
this kind of literature across the Channel. For the 
purpose of comparison, I shall confine myself to the 
several French series, and to the Society of Arts’ 
volume, which is easily to be found, and by its cheap- 
ness deserves to be in all hands. 

One great difference between the French and 
English artisans’ reports must be at once pointed 
out, as indeed it is by Mr. Aitken, in his “ Intro- 
duction”’ to the Birmingham reports. The French 
artisan reporters were, as they expressly state, dele- 
gates, elected, at least nominally, by universal suffrage 
amongst their respective trades in Paris or Lyons. 
The English reporters bore no such representative 
character. Their reports are purely individual. A 
very few are signed with from two to three names; 
but there is no instance anywhere of a report like 
that on “tanning, currying, and morocco-work,” 
which opens the Paris volume of 1862, signed by no 
less than thirteen delegates, or the newly published 
one of the Paris coach-joiners, signed by fifteen. The 
Englishman might, asthe editor of the Society of Arts’ 
volume informs us, bring with him “a recommenda- 
tion from his employers, or from a number of his 
fellow-workmen, or in some instances from both.” 
But whether going under the auspices of the Society 
of Arts, or of the Paris Excursion Committee of the 
Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union, or even 
named, as in the case of the Birmingham artisans, by 
a local Chamber of Commerce, he was still selected 
by bodies outside of his class; whilst as he was 
merely “assisted,” not paid like the French delegates, 
the probability is that he would exemplify rather the 
well-to-do and the curious in his trade—perhaps 
sometimes the idle—than the most skilful, or those 
who were the most trusted of their fellows. It would 
be a mistake, therefore, to attribute so high an 
authority to the English as to the French reports, 
considered as expressions of working-class judgment 
and opinion; and, in fact, whilst the Society of 
Arts’ volume appears to me fairly to exhibit the 
range of divergence in the public opinion of the 
class, the prevalent tone on some points is one which 
I should say forms rather the exception in that 
class than the rule; nor is this to be wondered at, 
when we find that of the twenty-eight Birmingham 
reporters (exclusively of the editor) four are fore- 
men, two managers, two superintendents, and one 
an art-teacher, making nearly a third who do not 
really belong to the class.* Again, whilst the 





* The MS. report I have mentioned, which would 
have taken a very high rank in the Society of Arts’ volume, 
declares that some men were chosen for the work of 
reporting, “‘ who neither conferred honour on the Society 
nor credit upon the trades they professedfto represent.” 





; trained literary skill has sometimes been called in te 
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number of reports in the English volume is greater, | 
yet from the almost haphazard selection of trades, 
it is even less complete than was the French one of | 
1862, which itself was far from complete; although | 
offering sometimes two or three separate reports on | 
a single trade. There is thus not a single paper on 
the hat trade, the silk trade proper, on shoe-making, | 
glove-making, paper-making, pianoforte-making, or 
musical instruments of any kind, printing, litho- | 
graphy, paper-hanging, cutlery, dyeing, &c., on 
every one of which trades it would have been im- | 
portant to have an intelligent English working 
man’s opinion. And it is a curious fact, that when 
the French series now in course of publication shall 
be complete, there will only be about twenty out of 
the ninety-nine which will treat of the same subjects 
as the English volume. 

Having made these reserves as to the comparative 
authority of the French and English reports, I pro- 
ceed to consider their respective merits. I wrote 
in one of the papers above alluded to that ‘‘ whilst 
in some trades English working men might easily 
be picked out capable of producing reports equal, 
and even superior to the best of these French ones,” 
yet I feared greatly “that it would not be possible 
for us to choose out, in so many various trades, an 
equivalent number of men possessed of as much 
thought, judgment, and powers‘of expression as the 
bulk of the French owvriers whose names are signed 
to the reports.”” The event has singularly confirmed 
these anticipations. The bulk of the French reports 
are undoubtedly superior to the English. There is 
in many of them—and the feature is still more 
strongly marked in the reports of this year—an 
amount of historical knowledge in particular, re- 
specting the development of the trades referred to, 
in France at all events, of which scarcely two or 
three of the English ones show even a vestige, and 
generally speaking also a far greater power of ex- 
pression, in technical matters ; so that many of them 
are real treatises on the respective arts they refer 
to. On the other hand, the two or three best 
of the English reports quite bear away the palm 
from the French. ‘There is nothing in the French 
collections to compare in point of vividness of de- 
scription, raciness of style, inborn genius in a word, 
with the report of Mr. Connolly, or of acute and 
thoughtful observation with that of Mr. Coningsby ; 
whilst in lucidness of explanation, aided indeed by 
some clever technical illustrations, Mr. Howell is at 
least the equal of any of the French owvriers, and 
makes the subject of brick-laying positively attrac- 
tive. It might indeed be objected that none of the 
three writers above-named is, I believe, at present 
dependent on manual labour (Mr. Coningsby indeed 
wholly sinks the ‘engine-fitter”’), and that conse- 
quently they might have been deemed ineligible as 
delegates in France; though, as a set-off against 
this, Iam able positively to state that the French 
reports are not always the unassisted compositions of 
the working men whose names they bear, but that 
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put them into literary shape. Andon the whole, I 
must say that the reports before me only confirm my 
conviction that the dest specimens of English working 
| men have no intellectual superiors on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

It is singular indeed to observe how much the two 
groups of reports have in common. In many in- 
stances what was said of the Exhibition of 1862, is 
exactly repeated of the one of 1867, from the opposite 
side. Complaints that the writer’s country is not 
adequately represented, that the country of the 
Exhibition monopolizes space, that glass cases cannot 
be opened, are absolutely identical in both the 
English and French series ; in both occur alternately 
instances of exclusion from manufacturing establish- 
ments, and praises of the courtesy with which they 
have been thrown open; in both invariably we find 
| the same testimony to the friendliness with which 
| the foreign worker has been received by his brother 
workmen of the country visited; whilst the domi- 
nant conclusion is equally the same, viz., that the 
writer’s country, whether England or France, holds 
yet her own in her special walks of excellence, but 
| is closely followed by her neighbour. The latest 
French reports, as I anticipated, bear witness to no 
' such falling off in English skill as workers amongst 
| ourselves have declared to have observed ; thus, for 
| instance, the coach-joiners, one of whom had already 
reported in 1862, speak of England’s “ notable pro- 
gress”’ in coach-making within the last five years. 

There are other points on which the resemblance 
is more singular. Each nation, for instance, is per- 
suaded that it works harder than its neighbour. 
‘English workmen are active,” said, in 1862, the 
French engineers, “but more moderate than our own 
in the employment of their strength.”” An English 
engineer, Mr. John Evans, speaks on the contrary of 
“the leisurely way in which all the French workmen, 
whom I saw at work, got through their business. They did 
not appear to me, either when employed in my line or 
any other, to be doing so much work in a given time as a 
number of Englishmen in their place would have been 
expected to do. The men in the streets laying down 
pavements, stonemasons at work on public buildings, 
engineers in their workshops, in fact, all kinds of work- 
men appeared to me to be dawdling over their tasks in 
such a manner that, as a conscientious foreman, if I had 


had the overlooking of such men in England, I should 
have been compelled to discharge them.” 


A French lithographer had said that in observing 
English workmen “one remains convinced that they 
by no means abuse their strength and ability,” adding 
“we do not envy this calmness.’’ A French cabinet- 
maker observed that the English workman “works 


much more slowly.’”’ A French brass-founder wrote 
that “the Englishman is laborious and active, but 

. moderate, calm, cool,’’ and works “like a man, 
like a free man, and not like a machine heated up to 
several atmospheres, as in our workshops.” On the 
contrary, Mr. Bayley, a Birmingham brass-founder, 
says of the French: “The men appear to be slow 
at work, though they work more hours and for less 
money per day than we do in Birmingham. I may 
safely say that a Birmingham workman would do a 





the engine and plumber’s brass trades from forty to 
fifty per cent. more than a Paris workman.” 

Not less curious is the parallelism of testimony on 
the subject of apprenticeships. Each set of obser- 
vers for the most part come back thoroughly per- 
suaded that their neighbours get a much better 
training than themselves. Mr. Lucraft (chair- 
maker) wishes to say a word or two on “a subject 
of great importance—the apprenticeship system that 
obtains in name,” and tells how on special inquiry 


| he finds that boys of fourteen are in France specially 


prepared for their trade. Mr. Baker (wood-carver) 
descants in like manner upon French apprentice- 
ships, on the following of evening art courses by the 
lads, and declares that at twenty-one a Frenchman 
‘is already an experienced workman, just when our | 
apprentices are merging [emerging?] from their | 
semi-torpid existence.” But I turn back to the | 
reports of the Parisian delegates of 1862, and I find 
the cabinet-makers speaking thus of their own 
country :—“ None are ignorant that now-a-days the | 
apprentice works little; it is he who runs errands 
for the shop and cleans it; often he replaces the | 
labourer, often also he is ill-treated. he ought | 
to attend of an evening the courses in his trade.” The 
printers say :—“ Amongst our neighbours”’ (#.¢., the 
English) “apprenticeship is serious and complete,” 
&c. “ What a difference between this logical, equit- 
able system, and that which is practised in most of 


| our printing-offices!” Similar complaints are found 


in the more recent French reports, and with peculiar 
bitterness of tone in that of the hollow-ware men 
(fer bl urs 2? ). 

It is precisely the same with the general question 
of the relations between employer and employed. 
Each set of observers (with few exceptions) has seen 
the most favourable aspect of this question abroad. 
“The liberty of the workshop is considerable,” says 


tiers r p 





| Mr. Mackie (wood-carver), “ for the iron hand is not 


upon the men, neither is the employer or foreman 
regarded as a warder of a model prison, whose duty 
it is to keep men silent and at their labour.” ‘The 
French masters treat you with more respect,” says 
Mr. Sinclair (tailor). ‘I could not,” says a Bir- 
mingham jeweller (Mr. Deeley), after visiting M. 
Froment Meurice’s workshop, “help noticing the 
good feeling existing between master and men, 
nothing at all tyrannical belonging to the former.” 
But the French tailor delegates had declared that as 
respects the material condition of their English 
brethren and their relations with their employers, the 
information they had received was “entirely to the 
advantage of their neighbours beyond the Channel ; 

they had seen by personal inspection that English em- 
ployers were much more careful of the health of their 
workmen than the generality of the French.” The 
French printers had written that in their trade there 
reigned in England between employers and employed 
“such a respect of others’ rights, so deep a feeling 
of reciprocal dignity, that a serious conflict can rarely 
arise between them.” A joiner had said of the Eng- 
lish trade :—“ Between employers and workmen there 
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reigns a spirit of concord and freedom.” The type- 
founder had written :—‘‘ One may say that the men, 
whether employers or workmen, who form part of the 
London type-founding trade, form but one family.” 

These are at first sight strange anomalies. They 
cannot be explained away merely by the different 
circumstances of different trades, for in several 
instances I have been able to quote from the same 
trade in both countries. I believe the real solution of 
the puzzle to be a simple one. Itis very rare that 
a casual foreign visitor can see the social condition 
of a trade otherwise than under its most favourable 
aspects. It is natural that he should only be con- 
ducted to the best establishments ; it is almost im- 
possible that any but the best should be thrown open 
to him, since only those employers will be willing 
to show their own who have nothing to hide. And 
it isa striking confirmation of this fact, that the one 
report in the French volume of 1862, which deals 
the least in rose-pink on such matters, is that of the 
bronze-workers, signed amongst others by a work- 
man who resided for several years in Birmingham, 
| and that two of those which do so least in the 
Society of Arts’ volume, are written by men who 
have actually worked in Paris. At the same time, I 
believe it to be true that in the French workshop 
| there is more of outward social equality, and a nearer 
approach to the “hail-fellow well-met” style of 
intercourse than in the English. 

I have indicated the main points on which abate- 
ments have to be made from the value of the testi- 
| mony given on either side of the Channel. These 
| being once allowed for, I proceed to consider the 
| leading impressions left by their visit on the minds 
| of the English artisans. And here I must remark 
| that there reignsalmostthroughout the English reports 
a more candid and genial tone than in the French. 
| The writers are generally more willing to praise the 
| excellences of other nations; more frank in the ex- 
| pression of self-reproach for the deficiencies of their 
| own. Above all, there is far less bitterness on topics 
| connected with the labour-question. In the French 
reports—the Parisian ones especially—a paper which 
| (as that of the paper-makers in the new series) 
does not loudly complain of the degenerating condi- 
| tion of the French worker, inveigh as loudly, and 
often virulently, savagely, against the employer 
class, is well-nigh the exception. 
volume, on the other hand, the exceptions are those 
in which this tone prevails. ‘iis general tendency 
to a calm and fair appreciation ct their subject gives 
a weight to the English reports, which to some 
extent makes up for their want of authoritativeness. 

The most general conclusions which our English 
artisans have come to seem to be these :—First, that 
the French workman is far superior in artistic taste 
to themselves, and that he has greater facilities for 
art and industrial education ; second, that he is also 
superior in manners, and above all in his amuse- 
ments. These conclusions are nowhere set forth 
more openly than in the report which heads the 
Society of Arts’ volume, that of Mr. Hooper, cabinet- 





In the English | 





maker (a gentleman who indeed deals largely in rose- | 
pink when abroad, and whose hardest word for a | 
disgraceful French dance is that it is not “very 
elegant”) :— 

“We next visit the carvers: there we saw the superiority 


of the French workmen in design and skill; it appeared 
to me at the time, in noticing all I saw, that these 


and beautiful in nature and in art. 


must have grown into shape and form, they were so | 





people || 
must be born with a natural taste for all that is graceful || 
I saw carvings that \| 
seemed to me impossible to have been done with tools, but || 


delicate and chaste; and these men, how gentlemanly in || 


their manners, although in blouses! . . . The boys serve 
three or four years in the trade, and have better advan- | 
tages for getting an art education than we have. All the | 
schools are open to them where the higher branches are 


taught, and the art galleries and museums are all open || 


free to them, Sundays and weekdays, so that they imbibe | 


a taste for art and refined behaviour before they can read || 


| 


or write.” 


I have extracted this passage, not only as being 
characteristic in itself, but because of the mistake | 


which it contains, and which recurs repeatedly else- | 
where (it is difficult indeed to conceive of the editor | 


not having corrected it in a note),—that of the art || 
galleries and museums being open free at all times | 


to the French workman. Our English visitors evi- 


dently mistook their own foreigners’ privilege for | 
the normal condition of their French brother-work- || 


men, 


French picture-galleries and museums are as | 


arule oxly open to the French public on Sundays | 
and holidays, when it is impossible really to study | 


there, and never, like Kensington now, in the even- 
ings; nor can copies be taken, or any serious sketch- 
ing take place, without authorisation. 


It is, indeed, | 


a remarkable fact that all the French reports of 1862, _ 


relating to trades specially dependent on design, 
dwell, conversely to the English ones, on the more 
abundant appliances for art-education existing in 


England, through the Kensington Science and Art | 


Department, its affiliated schools with their 85,000 
pupils, the Crystal Palace, the facilities for study and 
drawing at the British Museum, &c. 
this anomaly again resolves itself into the fact, that 
in a foreign country men are taken to see that which 
in their own they are left to find out, and conse- 


Practically, | 


quently very often live and die without finding out | 
at all. And thus, whilst I am fully persuaded that, 


so far as the means of elementary instruction are 


concerned—which, however, his longer hours of work || 


often prevent his rendering available—the French 
workman has better facilities for industrial educa- 
tion, both as respects science and art, than the Eng- 


lish,—I am equally so that the extent to which such 


means are available in England is far too generally 
ignored and under-estimated. Nor must it be over- 
looked, that in one or two instances artistic supe- 
riority is claimed for our own productions by the | 
English reporters. Mr. Magrath, who writes upon | 
coach-making, “ thinks the French artisans in his | 
department have a more mechanical idea as to work- 
ing from scale and drawing, but are deficient in taste | 
as to gracefulness oi outline.” 
Cooper, who reports on ‘tiles and pavements,” | 





| 





And Mr. Samuel || 
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|| declares that the relative merits of these articles in 
France, “as to beauty of design, variety of colour, 
| form and shape, are much below the standard of 
|| English manufacture.” These are trades confessedly 
| exceptional ; but our artistic success in both is suf- 
|| ficient to show that it is no hopeless natural in- 
| feriority which keeps us back in other departments. 
| We are progressing at all events; and thus Mr. 
|| Aaron Green, who writes on “ceramic decoration,” 
| is able to say,— 


“With a distinct recollection of how dejectedly I left 
the Exhibition of 1851, on account of our unfavourable 
|; comparison with the foreigner, I am now, on the contrary, 
|, filled with encouragement, and I quit the Exhibition of 
| 1867 with feelings nearly akin to pride, certainly with 
|| confidence and hope for the future.” 
It is comforting, again, to find that, except where 
| our Transatlantic kinsmen beat us on our own 
ground, we still retain our superiority as to solidity 
| of work and careful finish. Even Mr. Hooper says 
|| that, in the cabinet trade, “what we call carcass 
|| work is more substantial, better put together, and 
|| finished cleaner than the French: our dovetailing 
and drawer-work is much neater as a rule.’”’ Mr. 
| Bramhall, of Sheffield, reporting on ‘‘sawsand tools,”’ 
| Say8,— 


“England is still in advance of France, Belgium, and 
Germany, for the highest excellence in the perfection of a 
| model, and of a cutting edge in saws and tools {without 
| regard to their price)... .. The same does not apply to 
| American tools, however, axes more especially, which, for 
| exactitude and finish, have the appearance of being die- 
struck, so uniform are they in every respect: they are 
models of their kind, and show the grit of the old country 
in their formation, minus the prejudices that cling to us, 
and leaving a free scope for individual exertion.” 


It is needless to multiply such testimonies, but I 
will add that of Mr. Blunt, a leather worker :— 

| “The great object of foreign manufacture appeared to 
| me to be (and this remark applies generally to the leather 
| work I saw in the Exhibition) to produce the highest 
ornamental effect, without so much regard to what I con- 
ceive to be the main elements of production, fineness and 
excellence, not only of the pattern or design, but of the 
workmanship and material.” 

There are, indeed, some trades in which our 
artisans have been able to point out that the French 
are superior to us, not only in taste and design, but 
in the quality of the machinery employed, or in the 
system of production. The reports on the ribbon 
trade, for instance, declare that, for the higher 
qualities of ribbons, ‘‘our machinery is sadly too 

restricted,’ and that whilst our mode of working is 
| devoid of system, “that of France and Switzerland” 
| (the writers went to St. Etienne and Basle) is “ com- 
| plete.” Mr. French, of Bradford, who reports on 

machinery for worsted fabrics, &c., and whose ob- 
| servations extended to Rheims, Roubaix, Tourcoing, 
| Le Catiau, ks of the “ great care which is taken 

spea. gr 

| that everything they do is well done.”” Of Messrs. 
| Seydoux’ factory, at the last-named place, he says, 





firms in Bradford, and having had frequent opper- 


other manufactories in the kingdom, I was really 
struck with astonishment at the cleanliness, the 
order, the regularity in this vast but well-arranged 
establishment.” Mr. Bramhall, of Sheffield, says :— 
“No one can conceive the method and economy 
in France without submitting to its code, and studying 
closely its spirit and letter.” There are points in 
respect to which a heavy responsibility must lie on 
the shoulders of our employers, if, by neglect of them, 
we are suffered to fall back. Mr. Plimsoll’s late 
letters on the iron trade to the Times, I may mention 
incidentally, bear also similar testimony. 

As respects the condition of the French workman, 
social or moral, two different views prevail. Although 
in almost every trade our working men have dis- 
covered thatthe French work longer hours at less 
pay than themselves, still, those who, like Mr. Hooper, 
seem to consider it as the ideal of working-class life 
that, in Paris, “the workman can enjoy his game of 
billiards in an elegantly furnished room, in company 
with gentlemen of education and refined manners, 
and his wife can sit in the same place, taking a cup 
of coffee, play an innocent game of dominoes, or chat 
with a friend, and then go home sober” (what becomes 
of the children whilst husband and wife are at the 
billiard-room, he does not tell us), deem the Parisian 
working man’s condition apparently perfection. Thus, 
Mr. Hooper was “‘laughedat ” when he “inquired about 
the liberties and freedom of the people in France. . . 
in France they had no need to grumble, everything 
was done to make the life of the workman happy, 
and he was respected and honoured as such.” Mr. 


has not, says, on the contrary,— 


“ The general domestic condition of the French ouvrier 
is greatly inferior to that of the British workman. If we 
speak of him with regard to his family comforts, adjudged 
by the English standard, home he has none—the idea has 
never been conceived—but he has a French home, which is 
eight stories high, is eight feet square, and pays eight francs 
per fortnight for the accommodation, and must carry his 
muddy water, which he has previously bought, and all he 
needs, to his sky-high chamber, and must bring all his refuse 
down from that elevation; and he is in good quarters 
when he is thus located. He has a little bed that turns 
uP, and a little table that lets down, which must be done 
alternately each night and morning in order to make 
room,” &c. 


Mr. Coningsby has also worked in France, and he 
says,— 

“The home of the French workmen is not, according 
to English notions, a comfortable one. Men earning from 
six to eight francs per day are content to live with their 
families in rooms which would be despised by an unskilled 
labourer in England. . . . To be candid, I have not been 
favourably impressed by the married owvrier, a subdued, 
and too often sordid individual, whom I have once 
actually seen seated in a cart smoking his pipe, while his 
wife was between the shafts drawing him. In the north 
I have seen women yoked together like horses, towing 
barges along a canal, while men, presumably their hus- 
bands, have been comfortably smoking on deck.” 


_ When the ideal of one observer is the billiard room, 
of the other the home, conclusions must of course 
differ greatly. Mr. Hooper’s suggestions from what 





| tunities, in consequence of my business, of visiting 


| 


he has seen rise from “ national education free from 


Bramhall, who has worked in Paris as Mr. Hooper | 
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all sectarianism, and entirely secular, free access, 
Sundays and weekdays, to all the national institu- 
tions,” the encouragement of “ rational, healthful, 
innocent recreation,’’ with “ government restrictions, 
strongly enforced against everything and every place 
of a vicious, low, or degrading nature,” to the opening 
on Sundays of lecture-halls for education, and “‘ when 
the nation has been properly schooled and trained, 
music and dancing, and dramatic entertainments,” 
with “the presence of government officials in all 
public places, who should enforce well-ordered con- 
duct, and proper behaviour for the benefit of the 
whole community”’—or, it may be said, in fewer 
words, he proposes that we should become French- 
| men and subjects of His Majesty, Napoleon III. | 
Mr. Coningsby, who has seen the other side of the 
picture, says,— . 


“The work going on in Paris on Sunday is one of the 
most unpleasant features in French life. The advocates 
for the Sunday-openivg of museums and picture galleries 
in this country would do well to take warning from what 
is to be seen across the Channel, where every year sees the 
fall of some barrier between the poor man and his Sunday 
rest. It is all very well to plead for the refinement of the 
people, but in a country like ours, where competition is 
so strong, and people are so eager to make money, every- 
thing which has a tendency to make Sunday more like 
oneof the other days of the week helps to bring on the time 
when capitalists will discover that it is against the laws of 
political economy to keep mills empty and machinery 
standing idle during one whole seventh of the week. . . 
The secularisation of Sunday does not appear to work well 
in France, where a very large number of workmen are 
regularly employed during seven days a week, and a still 
larger number only leave off on Sundays in the middle of 
the day. . . .. Saturday is no shorter than any other day 
tothe workmen in France ; he has to work sixty-six hours 
a week, whilst in most trades here the tale is fifty-eight 
| and a half.” 


And a casual though acute observer, like Mr. Con- 
nolly—and one whose first impression of Paris was 
‘“‘that on this side of Paradise . . . there was not 
a finer place’’—says in like manner,— 


“But ‘all is not gold that glitters,’ for among all the 
enjoyments of a Parisian workman, there is nothing to 
compare with the substantial comfort of an English 
workman’s home, or the quiet repose and respite from 
labour which the Sabbath brings him, Nothing is more 
intolerable or repugnant to the mind of an Englishman 
than the desecration of this day of rest; to see the work 
men employed oa the streets and on the buildings, the 
shops open, and traffic carried on the same as on any 
other day of the week, is a thing for which the mind is 
quite unprepared; and the only explanation which I 
could get for it was, that they lose so much time in 
winter that they have to make up for it in the summer ; 
to which I replied, that when you do it all in summer you 
will have nothing to do in winter. Frenchmen, with all 
their philosophy, make a great mistake in this incessant 
toil. Were the Sabbath to be observed, production would 
not be impaired, or the means of employment diminished 
a single franc.” 


Space would fail me for dwelling upon many other 
noteworthy observations made by our working men. 
{ must say, however, that a careful study of the 
English reports, especially in reference to their 





general tone of feeling, and a comparison of it with 
the French ones will, I think, convince any unpre- | 


judiced reader, by both negative and positive evi- 
dence, that, in spite of all our trade contests, the 
labour question is with us on a better footing than 
with our neighbours; that our workers, as a rule, 
are not only better off materially, but morally in a | 
healthier state of mind than their rivals beyond || 
Channel. A striking evidence in support of this con- || 
clusion (the same which I offered four years ago to | 
my readers) is supplied by the demands made on | 
either side. What the French delegates, after seeing | 
England, under one name or_ other, persistently put I 
forward from one end of their volumes to the other, 
was their trade grievances, and the need of legal 
means of organization for the protection of their 
class-interests ; and, in spite of the relaxation of the 
French law as to. strikes, what they asked for in 
1862, we find them asking for still in 1868. The 
coach-joiners, after, it is true, many other demands, 
such as “ gratuitous and obligatory primary instruc- || 
tion,” ‘technical lectures,” “a fair distribution of || 
taxation,” including the immediate suppression of 
duties on necessaries, go on to claim the “sacred || 
right” of associating together for preventing the 
lowering of wages, i.e., of forming trade societies, 
the right of meeting, the suppression of the work- || 
men’s livret (a book to be signed by his master, and 
for want of which he may: be imprisoned as a 
vagrant), the formation of. “ syndical chambers” of 
masters and workmen, increase in the number of | 
members of the conseils de prudhommes. The demands 
of the hollow-ware men, who complain bitterly of 
falling wages and uninstructed boy-labour, are sub- 
stantially the same, except that their hope is mainly 
in co-operative labour. On the other hand, what the 
Englishmen learn to ask for in France is mostly more 
art education (which the Frenchmen ask for too), 
more amusement, and more politeness on the part of 
their employers and foremen ; the most serious altera- 
tion of the law demanded, and not by any means by 
all, being the opening of museums, &c., on Sundays. || 
Surely, the contrast speaks for itself. 

Unquestionably, England did not show to the best || 
‘advantage at the last Paris Exhibition. She is || 
weary of the frequency of these huge fairs, each one 
more expensive than its predecessors. She was ham- 
pered by a fearfully-protracted commercial crisis, 
which made the occurrence of the last such fair pecu- 
liarly ill-timed. She was disgusted with the greed, 
worrisomeness, sharp practice of Imperial commis- 
sioners. But, whatever may be said by professors 
fresh from museums and lecture-rooms, or employers || 
interested in the reduction of wages, she is not yet |) 
falling to the rear in the race of industry, however 
closely she may be pressed by her rivals; nay, there 
is pluck and bottom in her to press to the front, even 
in fields in which hitherto she has come short of the 
goal. Such, I believe, is the conclusion to which the 
artisans’ reports, both English and French, will lead 
any dispassionate mind. 





J. M. LUDLOW. 
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THE WHITE UMBRELLA. 


Wirn bright weather and long days, to most of us 
| come thoughts of the country. However town-bred 
|| or cockneyfied we may be, scarcely any of us can en- 


|| tirely escape from certain hankerings after an occa- 
|| gional glimpse of something fresher in its green than 
can be found in our London parks and square | 


|| gardens. 
The love of all open-air amusements and occupa- 





pots two-a-penny,” “ Asparagus,” ‘Green peas,” 
“Strawberries,” and “Ornaments for your firestoves,” 
aggravate these desires, and aid in suggesting 
rural longings. No class seems to be exempt from 
this sort ef temptation. The roughs and coster- 
mongering hobbedehoy vagabonds, who go whooping 
| through the streets by daybreak on the summer Sun- 
IX-31 


tions is so innate in every Englishman, that, no matter 
however city-born and city-steeped he may be, it 
will show itself in some form or another. Asa rule, | 
we are more accustomed to an indoor life than many 
other nations, but this, perhaps, only adds to our 
anxiety to escape from the house and the streets as 
| soon as summer fairly makes her appearance. The 
| London cries of “Roots for your gardens,” “ Beau- 








day mornings, are bent on raids upon the hedgerows, 
coppices, and fields in the green lanes of Willesden, 
or the commons of Clapham and Wimbledon. How- 
ever low and brutal their tastes and pursuits, still 
green trees and fields are the temptations which im- 
perceptibly lure them from their “smoky cribs.” 
Even the troops of little ragamuffins which swarm 
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up from our innumerable slums to the Regent’s Park, 

Primrose Hill, Hampstead, or Highgate, armed with 

impromptu fishing rods, with bent pins for hooks, 

and doctors’ bottles, in which to deposit the results of 
their sport amongst the sticklebacks, efts, and tad- 

poles in the suburban ponds, are only urged on by 

the same feeling which fills the punts at Twickenham 
or Hampton Court with patient disciples of Izaak Wal- 
ton, and sets the more ambitious fly-fisher whipping 
the salmon rivers of Scotland and Norway. 

It may be safely assumed, therefore, that if none 
of us are altogether insensible to the attractions of 
the country, at any rate in summer, there is one set 
of individuals, one: brotherhood, in whose hearts they 
reign supreme, to whom lengthening days and bud- 
ding verdure mean the most intense enjoyment, to 
whom the thought of the open air brings with it at 
once the pleasantest memories, and the most substan- 
tial advantages—memories which seldom or never 
fade entirely, since they are kept alive by the renewal 
of the occupation which gave them birth, and advan- 
tages which are attained by a pursuit incomparable in 
the gratification and pleasure it affords. 

The brotherhood of the brush, your landscape 
painters, ina word your sketchers from nature—these | 
are the fellows who really know how to enjoy the | 
country, and life generally, for the matter of that; | 
these are the people who should be, and are, as a rule, | 
the happiest of mortals. If cultivated taste, refined 
ideas, a deep reverence for the works of the Creator, 
mingled with a health-giving, out-door life, be worth 
anything, then surely the let of your artist, amateur 
or professional, is te be greatly envied. 

In fine weather, seated im the midst of lovely 
scenery under his white umbrella, does he not in 
himself suggest a picture of human contentment 
scarcely to be surpassed? The very pursuit bespeaks 
a moderation, a temperance, as it were, of all desires, 





that has bewitched the landscape painter, and a whole 
army of failures are swept clean from his thoughts, 
or only remembered as so many stepping-stones, by 


which he had reached his pinnacle of delight. 

Great skill is attained only over some such ground. 
Whatever the natural genius may be, it only affects 
the pace at which the mile-stones fly by, the road re- 
mains the same. 

Undoubtedly, the followers of merely prosaic and 
mechanical callings may have a certain gratification 
in the fortunate issues of their labours and plans; 
but that has nothing in common with the full, calm, 
and peculiar pleasure felt by the true artist on the 
production of a successful work. 

How, for instance, could one possibly compare the 
delight which the author of “ Vanity Fair” must 


























have experienced in the world-wide eelebrity of his 
book, with the satisfaction of a fimancier on the 
successful issue of some fortunate investment? or the 
subtle and intense gratification felt by the painter of 
“The Huguenot,’ on the completion of such an 
“epic,” with the chuckling self-gratulation indulged 
in by a merchant after a lucky speculation in cotton 
or indigo? And further, it is not only in the mere 
result of the labour out of which the artist—be he 
author, actor, painter, or musician—gets, familiarly 
speaking, his greatest pull; but the very labour itself, 
to use the hackneyed phrase, is “‘a labour of love.” 
Granted that no active and remunerative occupa- 
tion is totally devoid of imberest when a man is once 
fairly launched in it, i must always be towards 
the end that he loeks, rather than the means: the 
means are for ever irksome and dull; there is no 
pleasurable element in the counting-house, ledgers 
are not amusing or elevating books of reference; 
the daily journey to and from the place of business 
for thirty years is likely to become monotonous ; and 
the generally humdrum “horse at the mill” kind of 





save those which must refime and elevate. Patiently 
persevering in his attempt to perpetuate that which 
he deeply reverences, striving diligently to represent 
worthily something which has touched his immost 
feelings, he camnet fail fully to exemplify the Latin 
proverb, which says that “to labour is to pray.” 
The instinct which prompts him ‘te an endeavour to 
effect a transcript of the scene or object before him is, 
in itself, a sense which those who have no feeling for 
art can have little idea of. 

Without beimg metaphysical, everybody knows 
that the mainspring of this desire, this insatiable 
longing, is undoubtedly a craving for sympathy 
(without which nothezongh artist can exist), a wish 
to induce others, by seme means, to admire that 
which is loved so intensely. Let but his efforts be 
attended by ever so slight a success, and an amount 
of satisfaction is produced, which can be got out of 
no other occupation. Struggles, disappointments, 
discomforts, and heart-burnings, necessarily attend 





suit ; but they can never affect the true lover of the 


ing of triumph, one successful transcript of the scene 





sketehing from nature, as well as every other pur- | 


picturesque and the beautiful. One momentary feel- | 


life is terribly apt to have a deteriorating influence 
on the human intellect. 

| Now, with the artist there can be nothing of this. 
| ‘The-atmosphere in which he lives is totally different; 
the rooms he occupies, the authorities he consults, | 
the training he goes through, are all fraught within- 

dividual interest. Every touch which advances his 





which directs his hand emanates from his highest | 
faculties, whatever their calibre. Hach difficulty he | 
overcomes, tends to strengthen amd ennoble; each 
victory affording him the keemest possible delight. 
Surely if these be indisputable facts, and it is ad- | 
mitted that the professors or followers of all art have | 
many advantages over the rest of mankind, it should : 
not be difficult to show that, as far as regards the | 
actual enjoyment of a task, the sketcher from nature | 
takes foremost rank; and really in this respect has | 
almost as many advantages over his artistic brethren | 
as they have over the plodders and tillers of the soil. | 
From the first moment when lengthening days) 
| give indications that winter is on the wane, the land- | 
| scape painters’ carnival begins. From then up o} 
the closing in of mid November, his country life # | 
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design exercises a charm upon him; every thought || 
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mingled with as little alloy as it is fair for mortals 
here below te expect. From his first speculations as 
to where he shall go, down to the hour when he is 
packing his last.sketch, and rolling up for the season 
his:white umbrella, he has.a mest enviable jolly time 
of it. 

His ‘(iines’’ must:always be “cast in pleasant 
plaees,” ‘his models. and subjects ean be found :no- 
where.else. ‘Hence his life is :momadic. Often 
literally ‘‘a-dweller in. tents,’’.and moreover, by the 
way, ‘bearing a further resemblance to the “pa- 
triarchy,” in |his extreme tendency ‘to indulge in 
hirsute appendages, he passes a wandering, fancy- 
free; sort of existence, very shocking, and but little 
understood by strait-laced Clapham, but having in it 
a charm, a:neving ‘Bohemianism of spirit, which has 
but:to be :properly curbed and bittied, to lead to the 
highest and noblest works. 

Now he encamps on some mountain-side, in a’well- 
selected position commanding the fullest range of 
such wild scenery as makes the district attractive to 
him. The tumbling brook, or tearing torrent, rush- 
ing past his feet, away down amongst. the big 
boulders on to the heather-clad moor, sings to him a 
pleasant ditty throughout shis whole day’s toil. 
Sweet ‘healthful odours fan him in the hottest 
weather ; the keen, bracing air nerving him to his 
work, whilst: his sight drinks in unnumbered elements 
of beauty, as eloud and sumshine chase each other 
over the ‘bold :forms of hill and dale, throwing into 
prominent light or shade each feature of the scene, 
which, with its thousand details, to him is instinct 
with a mysterious life. Effects of storm and mist, 
rain and sunset, pass so continuously before him 
during his. summer halt in such localities, every:mood 
of Nature is so familiarised to him, that by degrees 
his whole existence becomes impregnated with her 
glories. His mind:and feelings imbued with nothing 
so strongly.as her charms, what wonder that.he gives 
himself up to her worship, living for.nothing but to 
render her due and worthy homage on his canvas 
or paper! 

At another time we shall see his white umbrella 
peeping up, like a huge mushroom, from amongst 
the shady dells or sylvan glades of our forests and 
woody retreats. 

| Here he is striving to catch the sheeny light cast 
| upon the tremulous foliage, to capture the nicest 
| anatomy of the gnarled trunk and tapering branches; 
| to master that tongue in which the trees speak to us 
| all in the sunny summer time, and to learn the 
melody sung by— 
“ The:green leaves, 
As'they quiver in the cooling wind, 
And cast a chequered shadow on the ground.” 


Again, under the same friendly shelter, revelling in 
| the many coloured masses of wild flowers, and 
luxuriant “ crescive” grasses by the hedge-row that 
skirts the hayfield, bringing into life upon the 
canvas the groups of mowers or haymakers at their 
work, the rumbling cart, with its fragrant load, 
winding through the lane to the farm; in yonder 





hollow, and later on, carrying off, by force of brush, 
the golden tints just settling on the ripeniag.grain, 
and mellowing with russct fingers, the-slopiag lawns 
and wooded uplands on the country side, our ,patierit 
painter plies his. grateful craft. 

Once .more we catch a glimpse of ‘the white 
umbrella on the sea-shore,' sheltering him-from sun 
or wind, whilst he devotes his whole energies to the 
artistic mastery of glistening -seaweed-covered rocks, 
of brown-ribbed sand, of ‘tumbling waves,‘ and ‘the 
‘murmuring surge that upon -the unnumbered -idle 
pebbles chafes,”’ or to the portrayal of the jutting 
cliff, and snug ‘sequestered fishing village, with its 
thatched and whitewashed cottages, gleaming’ in the 
morning ‘light, to the draughting (as the natives eall 
it) of the picturesque tan-sailed ‘boats, ‘the weather- 
worn tiny harbour, and the— 

“ Waste and lumber of the: shore.” 

Sometimes this impromptu tent of our wanderer is 
set up in -what may*seem ‘to the layman ‘the most 
unexpected places. It peers out ‘from ‘amidst ‘the 
abbey ruins, it starts into existence im the half dry 
beds of mountain streams, or crops ‘up, spiked into 
the ground and lashed by cords'to heavy stones ard 
pegs, ‘upon some towering crag or beetling ‘cliff. 

In reedy ‘reaches of ‘the Thames, ‘by the ~water- 
lilies and the pollard-willows—amongst the bulrushes 
and the ‘spongy flats of open ‘marsh+land—in the 
meadows, among the herds—on the owtsltirts of the 
village, or'near the yew-tree that ‘stands beside the 
ivy-eovered ‘tower of the rural church—in ‘fatm- 
yards, with rustic barns—in cathedral cities, at the 
corner of ‘bustling market+plate or verge of ‘busy 
wharf—hard by the antique ‘bridge or dilapidated 
gateway—under the shadow of the ruined towers 
and vine-covered slopes of ‘the Rhine—high up 
amongst the “peaks, passes, and glaciers’ of the 
Pyrenees or Alps—down on the'shores- 6f the Htalian 
lakes and the Venetian lagunes, or amidst the || 
tropical vegetation and rich-toned, romantic ‘cliffs of || 
the’““Cornice,” or Gulf of Spezziaon both'sides of | | 
the Mediterranean, from ‘Gibraltar to Alexandria— 
from Oairo to the Pyramids and the ‘Nile temples— 
indeed, ‘at certain seasons, in’ every possible or impos- 
sible nook or corner, in all districts at all renowned 
for picturesque or paintable attractions, the appari- 
tion of the white umbrella will sometimes startle 
and astonish the wandering ‘tourist, even as‘truch as 
the gaping native himself. 

Strolling through our water-colour galleries—for, 
alas! landscape painting in oil now-a4days seéms 
well-nigh passed and gone—one cannot but ‘remem- 
ber that nearly'all the out-door seenes whieh charm us 
and set us feeling in our pockets, or longing that we 
could go and do likewise—nearly every bit of pearly, 
tender grey, or bright noon-day sun—eath morsel of 
elaborate detail, or broad, dashing effect, which tells 
of study in the open ‘air—has been prodaced, in all 
probability, under the shelter of that friendly holland 
fabric, stretched on its whalebone frame; for our 
high-priest of ‘art will tell you, that one of the most 
curious perversities attendant upon his cateer is the 
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| persistency with which every subject or object that 


| dental arrangements of all kinds in every direction ; 


| there is a tearing, raging wind, which he could by 


'| adjustment of his portable shelter. 


| are others against which it is of no avail, disagree- 














| can only subdue by patience and a calm disregard of 
| them. They will come upon him in many forms— 
| from the atom-like midge to the gaping “ yokel,” or 
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he wants to paint always looks best from that par- 
ticular position in which it is most awkward to sit. 
There shall be pleasant shade for yards and yards 
all around him; yet on the one spot—the only spot 
whence he can make his sketch, or whence the com- 
position is at all satisfactory—there is a blazing, 
broiling patch of sunlight, in which he could no 
more sit and paint without his white umbrella 
than he could fly without wings. There shall be 
protecting walls, hedges, banks, haystacks, and acci- 


but at that identical point from which he can see to 
perfection the subject which has fascinated him, 


no possibility endure unless shielded by a cunning 


Under that, he can work away for hours; and, by 
a little dodging with curtains hooked on to its whale- 
bone ribs, he may to a certain extent defy even the 
interruptive powers of the rain. It is his trusty 
friend under every sky, and its canvas almost as 
essential to him as that on which he paints. 

Many of the disagreeables with which he has to 
contend are subdued by it, but, nevertheless, there 


ably invoked, it would seem, by some malignant 
demon, bent on marring his labour, and which he 


from the cayenne-pepper-like harvest bug to the 
impertinent tourist. He is subject to every kind of 
contretemps, and from which his white umbrella will 
afford him no immunity. 

The sun will shine directly he has begun a very 
grey, cloudy subject with but little light and shade, 
and will disappear at the very moment he wants to 
see how the shadows fall from those gable-roofs upon 
the road, or what forms the trees cast across the 
cart-ruts in the by-lane. He will walk miles to 
some spot he has been advised to see, neglecting 
lovely subjects on his way, only to find perhaps 
some common-place material which he might have 
got at his own door; or it will prove all that had 
been described, but with three or four stranger 
artists working at its most telling features. 

Rain will drive him home wet through, and the 
weather turn out glorious immediately afterwards. 
Wind will spring up whilst he is studying reflections 
in the lake or pool, and set the willows swaying so 
that their drawing utterly disappears ; it will rattle 
his canvas when his touch should be neatest, and he 
is lucky if his umbrella be not carried bodily to the 
other side of the water. Dust will half blind him 
and sprinkle his colour-box and palette with an 
unamalgamative grit. In a word, there is no end to 
these “ petites miséres de la vie humaine’’ of the artist 
out of doors, to say nothing of the occasional dangers 
to which infuriated cattle, tempests, torrents, and tides, 
may sometimes subject him. Yet what are they when 
weighed in the scale by the side of his pleasures ? 





As we have seen, his labour—for labour it is, and 
very serious sometimes, quite different from a young 
lady’s notion of going out sketching for an hour or 
two in fine weather—is, notwithstanding, fraught 
with the utmost enjoyment, and, in addition, his 
recreations (if he can have any in a life which would 
seem all recreation) are freer and purer in their tone 
than those of most men. He has a smattering of 
entomology, botany, and geology ; he is generally a 
fisherman, often a good shot, and has, on occasion, 
been known to ride well to hounds, when a neigh- 
bouring squire has given him a mount for a run or 
two early in the season. 

He will frequently steal a half-holiday to join in 
cricket on the village green, where, in bowling, 
batting, and fielding, he is quite capable of holding 
his own. He can take an oar and manage a boat 
with the best of his friends, those sturdy fellows down 
at that Devonshire fishing village he so often affects, 
and where, long ago, he won their hearts and 
astonished their minds by the boldness with which he 
would swim out into the bay for his morning’s bath. 
Beyond this, he is a fair musician, as you may 
hear, when the autumn evenings close in, if you pass 
beneath his windows, and he has, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, some neighbouring brethren of the 
brush to join him in the pipes and grog; but he is 
early to bed, and up in good ‘time for all the morning 
effects. He is apt to steer clear of what is generally 
known as society when he is on his sketching 
campaign, and avoids as much as possible dinner- 
bells and tail coats, although he is sometimes vic- 
timised by his friend the squire on account of his 
voice and genial companionship. 

Thus, at work or at play, whether under his white 
umbrella, or whether smoking his pipe in the twi- 
light at the pier-head, or strolling along the roads 
and over the Downs, or “ pottering,’’ as he calls it, 
on the sea-shore, at gamekeepers’ cottages, or at 
farmsteads and dairies, we always find him the em- 
bodiment of quiet contentment and good nature; 
and if he now and then appears to smoke more than 
is good for him, and to lounge and idle over much, 
we must remember that in nine cases out of ten he is 
drinking in all the while every kind of picturesque 
experience, of which he will avail himself sooner or 
later, and that few beauties of form and colour or light 
and shade escape his keen eye and skilful hand, as a 
peep into his pocket sketch-book will amply testify. 

Winter naturally finds him once more in town, 
laden with the spoils of his summer foray, when pre- 
parations for exhibitions and arrangements with 
certain necessary individuals known as buyers, suf- 
ficiently occupy his time, until the round of seasons 
bring him to his starting-point once more, with that 
renewed eagerness and anticipation which the dark | 
months, spent in the metropolis, have only stimulated 
and increased. 

If there should be any individual happier than he, 
we should be glad to know him; and if there be @ 
more perfectly enjoyable country life than his, we 
should be glad to lead it. W. W. FENN. 
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Four of the greatest kingdoms of the world, each 
with nearly or more than a million of armed soldiers, 
| ready to take the field at any moment, are a poor 
presage of the universal brotherhood of man. On 
| the ecclesiastical side, the Roman, the Greek, the 
Anglican, the Presbyterian, the Congregational, and 
| the Methodist churches, so called, are a confounding 
| and a pitiful burlesque of Christian catholicity and 
unity. But it is the ecclesiastical, rather than the 
secular organizations which have offended most, and 


pertinacious extravagance of their pretensions. The 
| dream of universal secular sovereignty has again and 
again been entertained, and in the history of the 
world more than one gigantic attempt has been ven- 
tured to convert the dream into a reality; but it has 
passed away. No nation, at this day, whatever its 
|| secret desire may be, has the effrontery and the folly 
to contemplate universal empire, far less to publish 
aloud, as its flagrant aim, the absorption of all other 
nations into itself. 

But what the world has learned to be ashamed of, 
ecclesiastical organizations are wicked or weak enough 
still to cherish, and to cherish as their very noblest 
aim and their certain, ultimate destiny. At least 
one church, the Roman, has long claimed, and at 
|| this hour has the presumption to claim, as openly 
|| and vehemently as ever, sole and universal dominion 
in the sphere of religious faith and worship. And it 
|| isno calumny and no mere suspicion, but the simple 
fact, that an ambition, as sweeping and wide in its 
stretch as this, lies deep in the centre of every one 
| of the great spiritual organizations—ay, down to 
| the smallest and narrowest of the Christian sects! 
| Each, in its heart of hearts, virtually believes not 
| only that it is the truest and most apostolical of all 

so-called churches, deserving to be esteemed the one 
| sole church of Christ on earth, but that, in the pro- 
gress of truth and right, this shall one day be seen, 
acknowledged, and realised completely and for ever. 
I retain a misty and broken recollection of a piece of 
rhyme which used to be much in favour with a small 
Scottish sect of peculiar people, numbering not more 
than a few scores of adherents, and, so far as I know, 
long ago extinct. The “refrain,” often repeated, 
|| alone lingers in my memory. The piece was founded 
| on the words, “Fear not, little flock; it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
|| The “refrain” at the end of each verse was, “ God 
bless the little wheen (few); and it was meant to 
|| nourish the hope and the faith that “the little 
wheen”’ were by and by to multiply and spread, and 
at last to fill and possess the whole earth. It is 
natural, but not noble, to glorify ourselves, but 
whether natural or noble, or neither or both, the 
tendency to self-glorification, it must be confessed, 








which do most outrage reason and decency by the | 
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is quite as strong in Christian churches and sects as 
in any other associations of human beings. 

But, besides this, we cannot overlook the fact, in 
this relation, that the two opposite faculties, the 
synthetic and the analytic, belong to the essential 
constitution of our rational nature. There is a power 
within us of rising from the simple to the complex, 
from the special and the particular to the general 
and the universal; and there is a power within us of 
reducing the complex to the simple, the general and 
the universal to a single principle and example. 
| What is, in one sense, unity, opens out into endless 
manifestation ; and universal complexity is ever re- 
ducible to an earlier unity. Hence there is a strange, 
a magical charm in the words, catholicity, univer- 
sality, unity, appealing, as they profoundly do, both 
to our intellectual and to our emotional nature; they 
stir a tendency in us which is irrepressible, and they 
address a feeling which ever hungers for satisfaction. 
We are born with the power, and with the tendency 
stronger than the power, to unify the manifold, and 
to generalise and universalise the single and special. 
Catholicity and unity are marvellous words to con- 
jure with, and marvellously they have been put to use 
in the hands of ecclesiastical conjurers. Many aspiring 
and genial souls have been fascinated, and are still, 
by the very sound. It touches them to the quick, it 
answers to what is deepest and best within them ; the 
idea itself is grand, lofty, noble, and pure. Man, 
one vast spiritual brotherhood ! Christianity embodied 
in one indivisible, catholic church! Who would not 
exult in this hope? Who would not hail its actual 
realisation? No wonder that catholicity and unity 
have been selected as the watchwords of a party, or 
that they have caught and carried away some of the 
most cultivated and sincere spirits of the age. But it is 
wonderful, very wonderful, that it should ever have 
failed to be perceived that the party was only a party 
still, but with the addition of this unenviable distinction 
—the monstrous presumption, blazing in its forehead, 
that i¢ was right, and all men besides were wrong. 

A thoroughly cathclic man, catholic minded and 
catholic spirited, is beautiful and noble in idea; but 
it is humiliating to have to confess that the idea has 
never been realised—it is, in truth, absolutely un- 
realisable. There have been striking and touching 
efforts to reach the ideal—most felicitous approxima- 
tions. Many good and pure souls have striven to 
disentangle and to liberate themselves, to see the 
good in all evil, and no less the evil in all good, 
and to feel in true, profound sympathy with uni- 
versal man in all his conditions and states. But the 
struggle has ever been in vain—and yet not in vain, 
for the wider, the deeper, and the freer our sympa- 
thies become, the more thoroughly we can divest 
ourselves of all prepossessions and prejudices, the 
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more impartially, candidly, and lovingly we can 
enter with our heart. into all the characteristics and 
circumstances of other men, so as to appreciate their 
judgments and their principles of judging; and the 
more we are able to look on all beings and ail things 
as they nakedly are, and to estimate them without 
bias and without the interposing medium of any pre- 
conceptions of our own, the nearer must we be to 
the heart of' the impartial God, and. to the centre of 
the changeless: truth. But it dashes:at once all our 
high aspirings when we know, as-we cannot fail to 
come to know; that the wisest, purest, broadest human 
soul ever breathed into this world has, and: must have, 
its limits;very narrow limits. Even unconsciously and 
involuntarily; but always necessarily, the soul, at its 
best, is limited by its: powers, by its’ knowledge, by 
its training, by its outward conditions, and by the 
thousand various influences amidst which, without 
its choice, it has been thrown—not to add, by the 
unaccountable caprices and perversities to which it is 
subject, and which often overleap all rational control. 
There is no.such living reality, and there never has 
been, as'a'thoroughly catholic man—a man thoroughly 
catholic’ im thought'and in heart. There are degrees 
and degrees, some lower‘and some higher, but always, 
\all-our’ judgments: of ourselves and of others, and of 
itrath and of fact, are necessarily partial—defective or 
excessive, or both—never perfectly balanced, never 
entirely’ just; never’ up to the exact truth and not 
beyond it, never thoroughly and purely catholie. 
There is one God. The most perfect and real 
unity, as’ well as catholicity, within the range of 
knowledge: or of conception, must be found in God. 
But we'are taught that, even in this highest unity, 
there is a mysterious trinity. It is not that there 
was first a perfect unity, and that: afterwards, bya 
mysterious evolution, unity opened out into: trinity ; 
but trinity was as‘early'as unity. Eternally, essen- 
tially, there was a threefoldmess in the uncreated 
One.- We must not here touch the grounds on which 
the direct evidence of this mystery is based. But he 
| must be a bold, we venture to say a presumptuous, 
| mam who should pronounce, om the authority of 
| human reason, that complexity in the highest unity 
is either impossible or contradictory ; at the least, he 
| must have formed a serious over-estimate of himself, 
of the extent of his knowledge, and of the compass 
of his faculties: A reverent and modest man would 
gravely doubt his power of penetrating to the depths 
of eternal being, would shrink from the idea that he 
could comprehend, and logically determine, that Infi- 
nite which no created intellect can even compass in 
thought, and would pause long before pronouncing 
on the possible or the impossible of a nature which, 
on all sides, is past finding out. The evidence on 
which a trinity is accepted may or may not be ade- 
quate and satisfactory; but to syllogise respecting 
| eternal being, which we are wholly unable even to 


conceive, though we firmly believe, and have ample | 


evidence for believing, that it is, to argue and reason 
upon it, as if it were known, and were, like any 
other subject within the province of our logic, and 





on the basis of such reasoning to pronounce the im- 
possibility of an essential threefoldness in unity, 
must be something worse than presumption, it seems 
to amount to impiety. 

Let this pass. It is certain that God possesses, 
and must possess, attributes as eternal as his essence. 
He is Being, real existence, but He. is not,.and cannot 
be, mere, Being and.no. more, Mere, bare. being; 
mere existing, is only a thought. in our. minds, an 
abstract notion which we are able,to form, Wecan 
abstract the single quality, being, existing, just as 
we can abstract any other quality: or; attribute of 
any substance, and can. strive to. think of it alone; 
but we cannotieven think of it at all, exceptias exist- 
ing in somesubstance. As an abstract notion, it, is 
no actuality, only a thought, and a thought which. 
demands and necessitates, even for its.conceivability, 
a real existence in which it.inheres. It must ez-ist, 


stand out to us, or it is nothing, Mere, being; mere. | 


existing, without attributes, means nothing, and has 


no answering sense, tous, It is.equal to. non-entity, | 
or rather, it is, even as a. conception, for us, impos- 
sibility and contradiction. Existence, of any kind, | 


cannot be taken: hold of, cannot be known. at all, 
cannot be realised, except; through qualities: or, attri- 
butes: The qualities of any real. existence make up, 
and they alone make up, our knowledge. and our 
conception of it, and without them we can, have 
no knowledge of it: at. all, and:can form no concep- 
tion of it. Attributes, few or many, are indispens- 
able to being, existing ; and without attributes, mere 
being is to us nothing, and means nothing. 

To Eternal. Being we attribute eternal-properties, 
intelligence, moral excellence, power, &c. These. do 


wholly constitute our knowledge and our conception. |. 


of God; and. without these, or other such, we should 
have no knowledge and no. conception whatever of 
God. He would be to us unknown, uneconceived 
—nothing. Mere, bare being; without. attributes, 
means no God. The one God: possesses, and eter- 
nally possessed, manifold attributes. And; thus we 
come to see: that: while: He is One, essentially, eter- 
nally One, He is, at the same time, essentially, 
eternally, not One. His unity is not absolute,, simple 
unity, and cannot and can never be; it is unity 
in plurality. The first, the highest, the eternal 
unity is unity in plurality. There is no sueh thing, 
there never was, there never shall, there never can 
be such a thing as absolute, simple unity, for this 
would amount'to inanity and vacuity. Unity always, 
and only, rises out of plurality. It is not a first, 
an antecedent, but can only be a logical consequent, 
though not necessarily a consequent in time. It is 
not the fountain and producer of variety, but: issues, 
and can only issue, out of the harmonious, combina- 
tion of variety. Chronologically, in the Eternal 
Nature, there can be no priority, whether to plurality 
or to unity, but psychologically and philosophically, 
aceording to our conception, unity rises out of plu- 
rality, not plurality out of unity. 

The created universe is one, and it is many, Both 
catholicity and unity, in the utmost stretch ef their 
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meaning, are predicable of it, in simple truth. It is 
strictly The Ali of creation, containing every degree 
and kind and form of created life, but it is as truly 
one sole universe, beyond and besides which there is 
nothing except God, and from God it is for ever 
immeasurably separated, as the finite from the infi- 
nite. By a purely mental process, we condense and 


general term, universe, which shall mark out the 
notion we have formed, and with this aid we 
strive to conceive im our minds The -A// as one vast 
whole, and are able to think and reason concerning 
it as a whole. All the while the unity which we 
conceive is only a thought, our thought, and no 
more. The universe, im real truth and fact, is not 
one, but mamy and manifold. 
is infinite multiplicity and infinite diversity, in fact. 
There are air, light, fire, water, solid matter, piancts, 


tems, for ever systems within and beyond and still 





space. And in this incalculable multiplicity there is 


| out of the innumerable hosts that crowd the firma- 

| ments, can be found the same in their constitutional 
elements, their magnitude, their density, their dis- 

| tanee from. us, or in the light they give forth. 

| The little world which we call ours is a unity in 

| thought, but a vast catholicity in fact. It compre- 

| hends several great separate divisions, the intellec- 


| sions. There are rivers, seas, oceans, continents, 
islands, mountains, plains, forests, rocks, clays, sands. 
Scarcely will two living animals, two trees, in their 
height, their girth, their branches, their form, 


two blades of grass, be found exactly the same, with- 
out marked distinctive differences. The infinite mul- 
tiplicity is also an infinite diversity. 

The single, individual man, is a world in himself, 
a microcosm, a unity, but also a catholicity. There 
is one true self, one reigning, presiding will, but the 
kingdom over which the curious sceptre sways is 
manifold and various. His body, with its senses, and 
members, and organs, and processes, and his mind, 
with its capacities, and powers, and tendencies, its 
intelligence, its conscience, its volitions, and percep- 
tions, and emotions, and affections, form a wondrous 
|| multiplicity, and as wondrous a diversity. A single 
human family, father and mother, and sisters and 
brothers, supplies to the imagination, often is in 
reality, a beautiful living picture of true unity. One 
reigning spirit shall baptize the happy home, a spirit 
of large and gentle tolerance for all distinctive, 
individual differences, a spirit of manly mutual respect 
and love. But each may differ manifestly and widely 
from all the others, and shallexhibit a marked individu- 
ality in appearance, and form, and in character, and 
disposition. The beautiful unity is in plurality, even 
in great but acknowledged and respected diversity. 
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compress and reduce The Ali to unity; we create a | 





The unity in thought | 


satellites, comets, suns, systems, systems within sys- | 


tual, the animal, the vegetable, amd the mineral | 
kingdoms, and under each of these there are in- | 
cluded endless and broadly distinguished subdivi- | 


scarcely will two leaves of the same tree, or even | 











A nation is one, we can think it one, we can reason 
and judge respecting it under the abstract notion of 
oneness, and, to a certain extent, we are perfectly 
correct in so doing. Our thought is true and just 
within well-understood limits. A nation has common 
interests, common dangers, common. duties, and com- 
mon aims. A natiom is capable of acting im unity, 
and of being inspired and aroused by a common 
sentiment. It is one, but the unity is as manifold 
and as diverse as are the myriad single individuals 
which make up its population. The bodily and 
mental stature and structure, the characters, the 
powers, and the outward conditions of these indivi- 
duals, and the actual influence for good or forevil 
exerted by them—all are endlessly diverse,so diverse 
that, perhaps, not one out of the vast maltitude that 
constitute the nation shall find his exact counterpart 
in any other individual. 

Man—comprehending the entire human population 


| of our globe—is a unity, but as truly an immense and 
beyond systems, filling what, to us, is illimitable | 


complex catholicity. There are significant and in- 


vincible marks of a universal hwman brotherhood. 
| as endless diversity, so that, perhaps, no two stars, 


There are broad and deep characteristics, common to 
all men, which proclaim the essential unity of the race 
and which separate it, by an ineffaceable distinction, 
from all other forms and modes of inanimate and ani- 
mated being. But within this grand and real unity 
there are found a variety and a complexity which 
can searee be exhausted by all the resources of speech, 
or reckoned up by all the figures of arithmetic. You 
have races and nations, clans, communities, families, 
languages, philosophies, religions, forms of govern- 
ment, domesticities, habitudes, pursuits, commerces, 
trades. You have the barbarous, the civilised, the 
white, the black, and the copper-coloured. You have 


| craniasquare, oval, pyramidal, foreheads erectiand re- 


treating, broad and narrow. The grand unity of man 
is an infinite multiplicity and an infinite diversity. 

Take the world, all over! Its nations, and classes, 
and individuals, are separated immensely from one 
another in ten thousand ways. Perhaps no two 
human bodies will be found exactly alike. Geme- 
rally, one might say, all but universally, they are 
specifically different in stature, in size, in structure, 
in physical constitution, in countenance, and im ex- 
pression. Perhaps no two pairs of hands and ne two 
pairs of eyes can be found exactly alike. Thereisno 
uniform model to which the universal human physique 
cam be accommodated. We cannot cut down or 
stretch out the race to one uniform height, or compress 
or extend it to one uniform size. We cannot confer 
one uniform physical constitution on all men, orif'we 
could, the difference in effect arising from outwand 
exposures, endlessly various, would be as great as if it 
were original and organic. 

And what of minds and their diversities? The 
reply to this great question must be deferred for the 
present, with only a slight indication. “’Tis with 
our minds as with our watches, none go just alike.” 
One thing we have learned, unity is not uniformity, 
is immeasurably, essentially different from uni- 
formity, is the exact opposite of uniformity. 
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“HOW IT ALL HAPPENED.” 
By Mrs. OLINTHUS LOBB. 


AT-TAT—that’s | ladies a most advantageous locality as regards 


the postman— 
two letters for 
Mrs. Olinthus 
Lobb, 
Villa, 


economy and society, but, in my present position, I 
may make bold to say it has one drawback. There || 





Cedar | 
Putney, | 


and Charlotte | 
says, “If you | 
please, ma’am, | 


two letters for 
you.”’ Non- 
sense, I must be 
dreaming, and I 
shall awake to 
find myself still 
Miss Britannia 
Plummidge. 

I have been 
married six 


weeks last Wed- 
nesday, and yet 
now, when any- 
body suddenly 
calls me Mrs. Lobb, I have to pinch myself to make 
sure I am still flesh and blood. Ah! young people 
get accustomed to things quickly; but when you 





At Jermyn Street. 
are no bachelors in it; boys abound, promising 


Dy | youths with nothing to do are not uncommon, but a 


| man with position and an income, however small, is 
| never seen in Binfield without a wife by his side. 


s | Is it any wonder then that I, not at all a beauty, 


fhe first meeting. 
have been called by one name for forty-seven years, 
it seems impossible ever to cha. ge it. However, I’ve 
changed mine, by a miracle, for nothing short of one 
can effect a marriage in Binfield. Iam sure I do 
not wish to speak against my native place. It is 
the sweetest village in England, and for maiden 


| should have some little bewilderment in identifying 
myself as wife of Olinthus Lobb, Esq., and mistress 
of Cedar Villa? 
| Now I am going to tell how it all happened. 
Pamela andI are the daughters of a Colonel in the 
| army. He had retired as long ago as I can remember; 
| and when he died he left us our little cottage and 
| £60 a year. He denied himself many a comfort to 
| do this, and the memory of our father is very 
dear to us. We tried to do as he would have 
wished us, and some years ago when Mr. Thompson, 
a most respectable man, but a miller, offered me 
his hand and heart, Pamela said, “No, we have 
our father’s position to maintain.” So I had to 
decline, very reluctantly I must own, for he was a 
widower, and my heart seemed to long to take || 
care of those two dear little girls. After that one 
| offer I never got another, and I began to resign 
| myself to what seemed my ordained portion. Not 
| that this was an easy task, for I am not like Pam. 
| She isa very extraordinary woman; indeed many 
| people say she ought to be a man. Pam is one 
of those people who never give way, and I really 
| could not say which is strongest, her mind or her 
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body, both being gigantic. If she has been walking 
about all day and is brought to confess that she is a 
| little tired, the only way you ever see her take her 
tease is by sitting bolt upright in her chair. The 


| suggestion of a sofa’ or couch would be met by a | 


withering look of scorn, only to be produced by one 


of those long noses with a bump in the middle. Pam is | 
I have often looked | 7 
at her when in repose—I mean after she has retired | 


very proud of the family nose. 


—lying with her arms crossed, really reminding 
one of those noble crusaders, or figures of the middle 
ages, one sees in cathedrals. 

Things in this life go by contraries, else why was 
not I christened Pamela, and she Britannia? Our 
mother so admired the novel, that she begged her 
first-born might be called by the heroine’s sweet 
|name. This was one of the few occasions on which 
|my father gave way, but even then conditionally— 
| that he should choose the name of the second ; and he 
‘chose the name of Britannia, and, unfortunately, I 
| was the second. When we were children he always 


called me his chick, and if we ‘had a dispute he | 


| invariably whistled or hummed “ Rule Britannia.” 
But this did not last long, for no one could rule Pam. 

Even as a child, I felt her mental superiority. Why, 
|at school I remember her repeating all the rules of 
grammar, perfectly ; scorning to copy the answer of 
asum; and positively understanding the use of the 
globes. There was but one occasion on which I felt 
the gratification of superiority, and that was when, 
during the dancing lesson, I caught our dear mother’s 








“If you please, miss, there’s a parcel for you.” 
approving smile as she watched me. Pam detested 
|| dancing, for having very long thin limbs, she did not 
|| show to advantage in that accomplishment. I am 
still an admirer of Terpsichore, but if I stand up for 
a quadrille with the children, I always feel I am 
making myself ridiculous in Pam’s eyes. I am very 











fond of children and young people, and nothing has 
made me more pleased than when some dear girl, 
whom I have known from a child, has confided to me 
her little love story. 

I am afraid Pam is right. 


Tam rather romantic. 


NWN RMI 


\ 


\ 
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“The happiest man in England.” 

I have often felt so sorry for myself that I had no 
early love story of my own to look back upon—it 
keeps one’s heart young and fresh. Pam says women 
were meant for higher things than sitting thinking 
of lovers and whom they shall marry. Well, of 
course, she is right, but I really do not know that 
the women who take to chemistry, astronomy, and 
all the ologies, are a bit the happier or more amiable ; 
and I am sure some of the sweetest natures and 
kindest hearts I have met with, have belonged to 
pretty vain pusses who delighted in turning the heads 
of all the men they met, no matter whether they 
were eighteen or eighty. I must confess I have 
often felt grateful that men are weak. Nobody can 
thoroughly understand this unless it has been their 
privilege to be associated with a strong - minded 
superior woman. Dear me! what a repose they are 
then! I feel it must have been a great trial to dear 
Pam to live with me, not being a kindred mind. 
When I have thought her feeling dull on this 
account, and have tried to get up a little argument, 
how completely I have failed—my knowledge has 
utterly forsaken me. And positively, sometimes, I 
had imagined from her silence that she was getting 
interested! But when I got to the end of my say, 
then she would fix her eye upon me with, “ Britannia, 
may I ask you, as a personal favour, never to display 
your lamentable ignorance ‘ before a third person.’ ” 
Either this, or I committed a dapsus lingue in my mode 
of expression, and then, trying feebly to defend my- 
self on the score of Walker sr Maunder, Pam would 
demand, in a voice which seemed to run cold down 
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my back-bone, “May I ask who Walker and Maunder 
may be?’ I really felt quite confused, because I 
had not the slightest idea, for, except in the dic- 
tionarios, I had never heard of either of the gentlemen. 
It is certainly most provoking in me to be so stupid ; 
and one of my great pleasures now is, to hope that by 
sending many nice comforts to my dear sister I shall 
prove I have not been unmindful of her forbear- 
ance. 

So Pam and I began to get old—she got thinner 
and I got fatter. The people we remembered as grown 
up when we were young, dropped off one by one. It 
seemed such a long time since we were children ; 
everything was altered; what were facts then were 
idle stories now ; boys and girlsof ten and twelve put 
me to the blush—the parts of speech were entirely 
confased. Places which used to be im one country 
were in another now. ‘There was no William Tell, 
and noJoanof Arc. Henry VIII. wasa good fatherly 
man, and Richard IIL, imstead of “wading to the 
throne in the blood of his dearest relatives,” lived 
and died am exemplary brother and uncle. People 
we had. seem married were grandfathers and grand- 
mothers; children we had seen christened had boys 
and girls who called us Old Pam and the Ancient 
Briton. 

Binfield is about twenty miles from London. It 
was our rule to go to town twice a year to receive 
our dividends, to buy amy special article of dress we 
needed, and to feast our eyes on the tempting beauties 
displayed in the shop windows. This had been a 
plan of our dear father’s, and during the London day 
we often spoke of him—how surprised he would have 
been at this alteration, or that improvement, or how 
pleased to see something which drew forth our wonder 
or admiration. On this particular occasion, Pam had 
been staying with a friend of ours at Pentonville, and 
we agreed that we should meet to do our business, 
spend the day, and return home together in the even- 
ing. [always felt quite knocked up after one of those 
days ; but we could not accept our friend’s invitation 
to stay the night, as we had a return ticket. Tra- 
velling is expensive, and Pam said our position obliged 
us to go first class. Dear! dear! I have sometimes 
been led to ask myself why money and position do not 
always go together. The one is very trying without 
the other. The many things we have been obliged 
to do, and also to do without, because it would not 
become our position! Pam would never hear of a 
eharwoman, but we must have a servant. And, 
really, girls have enormous appetites and very un- 
grateful dispositions, or our Susan never could have 
said we were mean. But perhaps I’m hard on the 
poor thing. Had she known how often Pam and I 
declared to each other we couldn’t eat another 
morsel—though far from being satisfied—in order 
that she might have a good dinner, she would not, I 
think, have said we were mean. 

But to return to the morning on which I was to go 
to London alone. 
to start ; but I was so afraid of not being in time, that 
I was ready at half-past seven. 


Five minutes to nine the train was | 





to leave home at that hour, I took up a book—not 
that I could read either, because of the unpleasant 
feeling that I might forget something which Pam 
would be certain to ask for. Eight o’clock struck. 
It would only take twenty minutes to walk slowly to 
the station, and I had then half an hour to spare. No 
matter, I would start at the quarter past, in case of 
accidents. And a very fortunate thing it was I did 
start; for I had passed Bull’s Cross when I dis- 
covered I had no pocket-handkerchief. However, 
I had time to hurry back and put one in my pocket. 
Ah! how little I thought that that trifling incident 
would be the means of bringing about the great 
event of my life! 

When I reached the platform I looked about, but 
saw nobody I knew. The guard put me into an 
empty carriage, and though several of our gentlemen 
passed they only nodded “‘ good morning.” So alone 
I started, but not to remain alone long, for at every 
station people got in and got out until we reached 
Chingford. Here I thought I was to be left by my- 
self again, but just as the train was moving off a 
middle-aged gentleman rushed up. The guard 
opened the door of my carriage, and he was obliged 
to jump in, making use, as I thought, of such an 
improper expression that if Pamela had been there 
she would certainly have given him in charge. But 
our ears often deceive us. I have since found out 
that he merely remarked on finding a lady alone, 
“dame seule.” Still at the time I felt rather indig- 
nant, and looked at the offender with some curiosity. 
He was a very thin, tall man, and so oddly dressed, 
that I began to feel a little uncomfortable and wish 
some one else was in the carriage with me. Why 
should he wear white trousers? The day was not 
warm. Were they made of duck or jean? I sup- 
pose I must have been scanning his: garb, for pre- 
sently he said im a leud voice— 

“ Well, madam, may I ask if you see anything 
peculiar in my dress that you are honouring it with 
so much attention? ”’ 

TI really thought I must have sunk through the 
seat of the carriage. Oh! if Pamela had been there ! 
I tried to stammer out an apology, and he waved his 
hand with what seemed am ironical leer; saying, 
“Oh, no offenee, no offence.” Well, what with my 
confusion and annoyance, I was ready to faint. I 
felt I must havea little air, so without a thought I 
pulled down the window. In am instant he fired 
out again— 

“ Bless me, madam, you are quite at liberty te 
commit suicide, of course, but you don’t want to 
commit murder too.”’ 

Murder! suicide! Oh! dear, dear, what should I 
do! would the traim never reach the next station! 
He must have seen my terror, for he said— 

“There, there, don’t look as if you thought I was 
mad; but if you suffered from rheumatism as I do, 


| madam, you’d look upon a person who put you in 


a draught as your natural enemy.” 
I certainly felt devoutly thankful now that Pamela 


It being ridiculous | was not with me. or there would have been quite a 
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scene. We stopped once more and took in two ladies 

anda gentleman. The train moved on, and soon I 

heard my gruff neighbour tut-tutting, and muttering 

| something he would do to somebody, when I dis- 
| covered that his nose was beginning to bleed, and he 
was searching vainly in his pocket for a handker- 
| chief. I must confess my first feeling was not one 
of sorrow for him. He had been what I considered 
offensive to me—an unprotected female with nobody 
to retaliate for her; but then I remembered how 
near J had been in a similar plight to his: had I 
| not started at the time I did, I should have been 

minus a handkerchief too. I involuntarily put my 

hand in my pocket. Yes, there it lay neatly folded. 

up; but I would not take it out to make matters 
|| worse by unnecessary display. At this time the pocr 
| gentleman was. obliged to put his head out of the 
|| window. The ladies exchanged looks expressive of 

| anything but pleasure; the young man eyed him 
| with a stare of the most profound indifference, as if 
| it were the usual thing to travel with people who 

chose that their noses should bleed; and he did: not 
desire to interfere with him, only he wished to im- 
press upon us that, he was,at no loss, for he produced 
a spotless handkerchief, slowly shook it out, and used. 
it most. unnecessarily, and I thought. heartlessly ; 
and then a small voice began to whisper, “ Britannia 
Plummidge, are you acting a Christian's part? Have 
you never heard. a.story of a good Samaritan ?”’ 

I putmy hand.into my pocket again ; I tried to feel 
ifit was one of my best handkerchiefs.. I argued that 
if I had. two it would be different, but you were not 
supposed to distress yourself for somebody you didn’t 
know. Why, one might do nothing else but give 
away pocket-handkerchiefs! Then there was Pamela; 
she would never, approve of it, and must never know 
of it. Oh! it was exactly like one of my Quixotic 
fits. I might be quite certain I was making myself 
ridiculous, and I resolved to entertain:the notion no 
longer. But, in spite of trying to look at the passing 
scenery, and. to. consider what I should purchase, | 
how best lay out my small amount of money, memory 
would recall the “sweet story of old,’ and I could 
but:/hang my head from a feeling that I was not one 
of those who. tried: to “ go and do likewise.” 

A Plummidge hang her head! My father’s 
daughter ashamed to look the whole world in the 
face! I am one of the weak specimens of my sex, 
I know; but at that moment Pamela herself could 
not have felt, more bold. Without a moment’s 
hesitation I handed my nice new handkerchief, 
embroidered with ‘‘ B. P.” in the corner, saying— 

“T am afraid, sir, you are put to inconvenience. 
Will you accept this? I shall not require it.” 

I could not see his face; but from the side glance 
T got, I think it wore an expression of great astonish- 


|‘ you. Madam, you’re an angel. You're more: 
you’re a woman, and the only one in the carriage, 
too.”’ 

Here he perfectly glared at the two ladies, who 
didn’t seem to mind it; though, had it been me, I 
should. have felt as if I could have shrunk imto a 
nutshell. 

We were soon at our journey’s end. My com- 
panion helped me out with the greatest politeness, 
and then, with the manners of a courtier, said, ““ May 
I be permitted to inquire where I shall have the 
pleasure of returning this ?”’ still holding the hand- 
kerchief in his hand. 

Now this was embarrassing. Pamela might blame 
me severely ; and.I should never hear the last of my 
indelicate liberty. Yet I felt I should like to get 
my handkerchief back. So after a moment I told 
him not to trouble himself, but should he be passing 
the station, he might give it to the guard of the 
Binfield train, directed to “Miss B. Plummidge, 
Binfield Station, to be left until called for.” He lifted 
his hat, and I was soon looking out for an omnibus 
to take me to the appointed meeting-place with 
Pamela. 

She was there, and we spent a delightful day. 
After we had done our business and shopping, we 
went to a museum in Jermyn Street, where there 
were stones and fossils, about which dear Pamela 
seemed to know much more than the gentleman who 


| showed us over. She caught him tripping two or 


three times ; and this put her in such good humour 
that. she stopped before all the shops in Regent Street 
where.I wanted to look in. Now, this was very kind, 
for I am sure any one who could even recollect those 
dreadful names of things which existed before Adam 
and Noah. must feel it.a great come-down to be asked 
to look at French muslins at ten-and-sixpence, and 
bonnets, “‘as worn in Paris,” at one guinea. 

I experienced some little inconvenience from the 
want of my handkerchief, such as when Pam would 
tell me to take a “‘ black”’ off my nose. I had then to 
contrive to get behind her, and furtively rub it off 
with my glove. Tired enough we were when we 
reached home that night, but we had seen plenty 
to think of and to talk about. The next week passed 
rapidly enough, when one evening, as Pam and I 
were taking a walk near the station, one of the porters 
came up and said to me— 

“Tf you please, miss, there’s a parcel for you here. 
I should have brought it up, but it says ‘ to be left 
till called for.’ ”’ 

Was ever anything so unfortunate? I felt I was 
getting red, and that Pamela’s eye was on me. 
It is certainly a great misfortune to be such a weak 
creature as I am. [I felt guilty of quite a crime 
at that moment, and by a great effort could only 





thanking me. Presently he drew in his head, his 
face looking redder than ever by the close proximity 
of the white handkerchief, and said— 

“ Madam, I am obliged to you—very much obliged 


= 





ment. However, he took the handkerchief without | 
a word, and I quite imagined he did not intend | 


stammer out, something about a person’s nose 
bleeding, and that I had lent them my handker- 
chief. If Pamela would only not ask if the person 
were a man or a woman, and if I could but conceal 
that. it was I who offered the handkerchief! Vain 
| thought! In five minutes I felt that Pam had turned 
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me inside out, and shaken every scrap of the affair 
out of me. 

She preserved a solemn silence, and we reached 
the station and met the porter with a large brown- 
paper parcel. 

“There must be some mistake,” I said; “ mine 
was but a pocket-handkerchief.” 

I hesitated and debated; but hesitation and de- 
bating were cut short by Pam desiring the man to 
take the parcel to our house; and an ominous silence 
was maintained till we reached home. 

I remember with what trepidation I then asked 
whether we had not better open the parcel, and see 
what was in it; and, though Pamela was dying of 
curiosity, she only said she had no desire to interfere 
with me in such a matter. So I cut the string, and 
soon my bewildered eyes were fixed on a pink 
brocaded silk, so rich and stiff, that it would have 
stood alone. But there was no name, no handker- 
chief, nothing. I couldn’t describe Pamela’s wrath, 
nor my distress. I only know that that evening I 
felt that henceforth I was to be regarded as a bold 
woman, and a disgrace to the name of Plum- 
midge. 

And what was to be done with the unfortunate 
parcel? I couldn’t keep it, and I couldn’t send it 
back, because I didn’t know the name of the sender. 
Why did I lend my handkerchief? and, when I did 
lend it, why was I so mean as ever want to have it 
back again ? 

Matters stood thus when we received an invitation 
to dinner from our doctor’s wife. Now, we often 
went out to tea, or to small evening parties; but 
the circle in which we moved, in Binfield, was not 
much given to asking friends to dine. So this was 
rather an event for us. Pam became a trifle more 
gracious, and by the day named she was almost 
herself. I could have hugged her, I felt so glad not 
to feel the Pariah I had done for the last ten days. 
Pam looked very well—quite handsome I thought. 
I am the best workwoman, and I had trimmed her 
black silk with some nice lace a cousin of ours had 
given me, and felt quite proud of my work and my 
sister. 

I was too taken up with the delight of having all 
pleasant again to think much about how I looked. 
Besides, Pam is so clever that people were not in 
the habit of taking much notice of me, unless they 
were deaf or invalids, and then they seemed to like 
to talk to me. Quite prepared to enjoy myself at 
Dr. Fletcher’s, I entered the drawing-room behind 
Pam, when—oh! it couldn’t be—yes it was—there 
on the sofa sat my eccentric friend of the railway 
carriage. Iam perfectly sure if my nerves hadn’t 
given way I should have rushed out. As it was, 
everything and everybody seemed swimming about 
the room; a gurgling of water sounded in my ears, 
and a voice seemed to come from a long way off, 
whispering, “Mr. Olinthus Lobb, Miss Britannia 
Plummidge.” For fully ten minutes I had not the 
slightest idea what any one said or did. However, 
when I seemed to return to the world about me, 





everybody was talking most agreeably to everybody 
else, and I began to breathe again, especially when 
I saw that my friend did not intend showing that 
we had ever met before. We spent a delightful 
evening. Pam was quite charmed with our new 
acquaintance. He gave way to her, agreed with her 
opinions, and, though he took but little notice of 
me, treated us both with the greatest politeness. 

I declare 1 thought Pam had made a conquest 
when he insisted on seeing us home, and asked per- 
mission to call and inquire after us the next morn- 
ing. Pam had found out that Mr. Lobb was an old 
friend of Dr. Fletcher’s, and under the shield of a 
fiery, quick manner, and very eccentric appearance, 
was always doing the kindest actions, which he 
would never acknowledge, or permit himself to be 
thanked for. Mrs. Fletcher said she advised the 
unmarried ladies to look after him, as he was very 
well off, and devoted to ladies, though, from having 
had an early disappointment, and spending most 
of his life in India and China, he had never been 
married. 

That night, when Pam had left me, I opened my 
drawers and looked at the pink brocade, and smiled to 
think, that after all I might wear that “bone of 
contention” at Pam’s wedding, and that then she 
might be more indulgent about my indelicate bold- 
ness in offering my handkerchief to a stranger. I 
made up my mind to speak to him about the parcel, 
should I have an opportunity, as in case of nothing 
coming of his attentions I could send it back. But 
I would be very careful in my manner and in what 
I said, so as not to endanger my dear sister's 
prospects. 

A week passed, and still Mr. Lobb was at Bin- 
field. He had a room at the “ Dragon,” and his 
attentions were getting almost pointed. I never 
dared breathe my thoughts to Pam, not knowing 
how she would take it; but when it came to in- 
viting the Fletchers and ourselves to a little picnic, 
and he giving Pam his arm most of the way, I began 
to think she must see that all this meant something. 
I had never been able to speak to him; but the day 
after the picnic he called. Pam was out, so I mus- 
tered up courage, and told him of the parcel I had 
received, which I was sure had come from him; and 
though I knew how kindly he meant it, still I thought 
I would rather not accept it, as—— 

“ Aswhat?” he said. “ You think this little trifle 
came from me, and yet you won't accept it? Now, 
I tell you what it is, Miss Britannia, I will offer you 
something else, and if you refuse that—why, I'll— 
T’ll burn the dress, and I’ll return—no I won’t— 
whatever comes I’ll keep that handkerchief ;” and 
upon the spot he offered me his hand and heart, 
and asked me to be Mrs. Lobb. 

I was never more surprised, though Pam said 
afterwards if she ever allowed thoughts of the kind 
to enter her mind she should have had her sus- 
picions. But I cannot tell how thankful I was to 
find Pam had not taken his attentions as meaning 
anything but a tribute to her superiority. 
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I used to smile sometimes as I saw what an 
amusement I and my old lover were to the young 
people. They could not comprehend the quiet en- 
joyment we looked forward to in going down the 
hill of life together ; they were rather frightened at 
the red face and sharp voice, and could not under- 
stand that his heart was as fresh as that of the 
| youngest of those who laughed. 

I was pleased to find that many people would miss 
|me and be sorry to lose me; and when we were 
| married, notwithstanding Mr. Lobb gave my old 





people a dinner, and my school children a treat, 
there were sad faces at parting. My dear hus- 
band says he is getting all his sharp edges rasped 
off, and he knows his friends think him hen-pecked, 
and pity him. When he allows his voice and man- 
ners to be more like his soft, tender heart, he says :— 
‘Well, well, my dear ! soon there won’t be much left 
of old Lin Lobb except his duck inexpressibles ; and, 
I can tell you, I won’t leave them off, for they first 
attracted the attention of the woman who has made 
me the happiest man in England!” 





PRISONS IN NAPLES. 


Ir any institution more than another has a claim 
on the attention of the philanthropist, it is the 
prison. There are accumulated the results of human 
temptation, weakness, and corruption; and there 
man may sink into perdition, or may be raised to a 
new and better life. It has always appeared to me, 
therefore, to be not only an imperative duty, but a 
great privilege, to enter what is too often only a 
nursery of crime, and aid in converting it to what it 
should be, in one of its phases, a reformatory. Un- 
happily, however, for the criminal, he does not come 
before us in a position to awaken our immediate 
sympathy. Most of us think only or mainly of the 
injury which he has inflicted on society ; whilst few 
persons care to inquire into a history of neglected 
youth, of struggling manhood, and of moral weak- 
ness which has yielded to temptation. Hence, the 
prison, instead of appealing to us as the depository 
of moral, often of curable, disease, is regarded gene- 

rally as a place where we can avenge upon others 
| the injuries they have done us. “It serves them 
| right; let them pay the penalty of their crime.” 
| And thus, when they have expiated it legally, 
| they come forth ten times worse than when they 
entered it. 

For these reasons it is that humanity is slow to 
shed its light on prison-walls; whilst those who 
administer these institutions are virtually defended 
by public feeling in negligence, cruelty, and abuses 
of every kind, which are rarely, if ever, disclosed. 
Much of what has been said by me is inapplicable to 
England ; but I am writing from Naples, where the 
state of the prisons has for many years been made 
the subject of severe and public condemnation. I 
have visited them at intervals since 1848, and can 
bear full testimony to what has been written and 
said of their horrid condition. They were indeed 
nurseries of crime, sinks of corruption, where 
brutality thought itself authorised to work its will. 
Much has been done during the last eight years to 
improve them; but as the chronic evils of centuries 
cannot be removed in so short an interval, much— 
very much—remains to be done. 

I visited the two principal prisons—the Vicaria, 
devoted to men, and Santa Maria d’Agnone, to wo- 
men—last month; and a report of my visit may 




















interest some of the readers of Goop Worps. I was 
induced to make this my latest visit from the fact 
that great abuses and cruelties were alleged to have 
been committed recently in the Vicaria. It is true 
that the reports proceeded from a doubtful source ; 
but truth may be learnt from an enemy; and so I 
resolved to examine into the correctness of the state- 
ments with my own eyes. These might be deceived, 
I was told; but I had faith in them, for they have 
long been practised in such investigations, and what 
they told me I will now relate. 

In order to complete such a visit, a permission is 
required from the Procuratore Regio. This was 
readily given, and, with it in my pocket, I drove 
down to what was once a royal palace, but which is 
now the gloomy-looking, unhealthy prison called the 
Vicaria. The visit was not expected, for the “ per- 
mission’’ was a week old , there was therefore no pre- 
paration, and I saw the prison, it may be presumed, 
in its ordinary state. First, as in duty bound, I pre- 
sented myself to the director, who replied readily to 
all the questions which I had prepared. ‘“ Was the 
cassone (a large box) used for receiving the pri- 
soners?” ‘Yes, it was; but principally for those 
who were labouring under mental aberration.” 
‘Was it ever used in other cases?’’ “Yes; where 
great violence had been used by a prisoner, from 
whatever cause it proceeded, but rarely.” ‘ Might 
I be permitted to see it?” “Certainly;” he had 
orders to show me everything. The cassone was a 
substitute for the puntale, a short, heavy chain, by 
which the prisoner’s leg was formerly attached to 
the wall. Several of these instruments of torture— 
for by no other name can they be called—were pro- 
duced for inspection ; but chains are no longer used 
in the Vicaria, though they are for those who are 
condemned to the Bagni. In passing, the director 
exhibited a kind of museum full of razors, knives, 
and daggers (some of wood), manufactured in the 
prison. All had been seized at various times, either 
on the person, or concealed in the walls, or under- 
ground; and with these murderous weapons fignts 
had been carried on, and assassinations committed. 
Leaving the director’s apartment, I visited every 


| room and cell in the prison, with two or three unim- 


portant exceptions, and found considerable improve- 
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ments. Long corridors, in which once were massed 
upwards of a hundred persons waiting for their trial, 
are now divided into small compartments. The disci- 
pline appeared to be perfect, for, at a single tap on 
the door, the inmates arranged themselves in military 
order; nor was it the result of undue apprehension, 
as several, under the impression that I was a magis- 
trate, addressed their complaints to me. 

As compared with the past, the present state of the 
Vicaria showed in these respects great improvements. 
The time was, when, on entering one of the long 
corridors described above, I have been surrounded 
by a mob of ruffianly-looking fellows, who seemed 
prepared for any act of violence. This has been cor- 
rected, and it is a sign of progress. When one 
speaks of cleanliness in Naples, it is of course com- 
paratively. It is better than what it once was; but 
it would be pure dirt in an English prison. The 
ventilation is extremely defective ; and in one room 
especially, numbered 17, and im the darkened cells, 
the odour was so offensive as to be suggestive of 
typhus, which is now raging in the city. As to the 
arrangement of the rooms, they so resemble one an- 
other, that a description of one will suffice for all. 
Theaverage number of the inmates varies from fifteen 
to twenty, though in one, if I mistake not, there 
were upwards of fifty. Hach prisoner has a sepa- 
rate bed, consisting of a straw mattress, and a large 
shawl or blanket. Sheets were allowed till last Decem- 
ber, when, in a fit of economy, they were stopped. It 
is to be noted as an improvement that no bed was 
on the ground, but on iron supports. There is a 
large barrel of water in each room; and a long 
kitchen towel is suspended from a roller fixed in the 
wall; a spittoon, too, rendered necessary, alas! by 
dirty Italian habits, never fails, and, though a ‘trifle, 
indicates a disposition to enforce decency ; but there 
is an abomination in the corner in the form of 
a barrel, the stench arising from which is in 
some rooms intolerable, and must be highly preju- 
dicial to health. As to dress, the administration 
clothes those who are in want, and many were warmly 
clad. In some rooms the prisoners had numerous 
comforts, permission being given to their families to 
supply them with furniture, linen, and food. For 
those, too, who have money at their disposal, ‘a shop 
exists in the prison, and I saw a tariff of prices, but 
whether that tariff is adhered to, or due weight sup- 
plied, are questions which it would be difficult to 
answer. The diet allowed each prisoner consists of 
750 grammes daily, being formed of two loaves weigh - 
ing 500 grammes, and a soup of pasta, a kind of mac- 
| caroni, weighing 250 grammes, in all, about 28 ounces 
of food: daily. The soup is supposed to be cooked 
with fat, or lard, but it would require a nice eye to 
discover any traces of it, and some of the prisoners 
complained of it sadly. So they did of the bread, 
that it was half baked, or made of bad flour. Once 


a week soup with meat is distributed, but I had no | 


opportunity of testing it. The hospital is im all re- 
spects admirable, and may safely be compared with 
any of thecity hospitals. Itisvery clean and well venti- 


| 5. Dark cell with bread and water. 





lated, and the beds are provided with two mattresses, 
sheets, anda pillow. No change could have been mate- 
for my visit, for the linen, though used, was:clean. 
Such is a description of the internal arrangements 
of the Prison of the Vicaria, and, I believe, they are 
the same as those adopted in ‘all the prisons of Italy, 
I enter now on the punishment inflicted for 
breaches of discipline. According to the regula- 
tions, they are, 1. Privation of exercise, which, 
by-the-by, is during one hour daily in the court 
below ; of the permission to buy articles in the shop; 
to receive visits or assistance from friends. 2. Pri- 
vation of the profits of labour. 3. Bread-and-water 
diet. 4. Condemned cell work—with bread and water. 
6. Cell with a 
strait-waistcoat. I saw all, or most of these punish- 
ments in operation. Punishment No. 2 exists only 
in name, for there is no /abour provided, notwithstand- 
ing that “ Laboratorio” is painted in large letters over 
a door opening on the court-yard. This is a great de- 
fect in an economic, sanitary, and moral point of view, 
In answer to my questions, I was informed that the 
prison was too crowded to allow of a room being set 
aside for work ; and it was added that the sales did 
not pay the expenses; the sanitary and moral con- 
dition of the prisoners is, therefore, reduced to a ques- 
tion of profit or loss. In San Francisco, regarded || 
almost as a model prison, it is the same; there is no 
work, yet I remember, six years ago, to have seen 
many industriously occupied in various arts. In the || 
prisons of Naples, therefore, men are shut up for a || 
term extending, it may be, to upwards of two years 


without trial, and without occupation, a mass of || 
moral delinquency becoming daily worse, until, at 
length, it is ejected on a world which it cannot fail to || 


corrupt. Punishment No. 2, therefore, like many 
other good things, in Italy, exists only in name. Re- || 
alities, and not promises, are wanted. Of Punishments |} 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, the last only, the cella oscura, or dark cell, || 
requires observation. In a passage leading out of the || 
court, there are six or eight darkened, not dark cells, || 
for over the door ot each is a large opening with 
iron bars; they are amply large for one person, 
as in one cell I saw an iron bedstead, which had been || 
introduced with some management, but the mauvaise 
odeur in all was intolerable ; to use a common Eng- 
lish phrase, it was enough to knock one down. All || 
were opened at my request, and conversation freely 
permitted. ‘Their tenants had been confined for || 
various terms of thirteen, eleven, or five days, and the 
causes of their punishment were chiaccheria (sauci- 
ness), insulting the custodes (offering a wide margin 
of interpretation), and the being in possession of @ 
knife. Subterraneous cells there are none. There 
were some in former times, which I saw in a dilapi- 
dated state, but they are closed, as are other terrible 
cells in various parts of Naples, and their sites, as 
far as I can recollect, are now occupied by four ex- 
cellent baths, or bath rooms, in which, during the 
summer, the prisoners bathe in rotation. The punish- 
ment No. 6 is imperfectly described, for, in addition 
to the cintura di forza (strait-waistcoat), there is 
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the cassone,—iiterally, the large box. Its existence 
has been denied, but I saw it, and saw itin use. It 
is just what its name deseribes it to be—of the length 
of a man, and about his width. At one extremity 
there are stocks, into which the feet of the offender 
are thrust ; two holes are drilled imto each side, and 
through these are passed leather straps, which are 
buckled over the legs and the body of the victim ; at 
the bottom is a. straw mattress. It has been said that it 
is used only in cases of violence arising from mental 
disturbance, for those; in short, who are being ex- 
perimented upon before being sent off to a lunatic 
asylum ; but this is a misrepresentation, for I elicited 
from the director that it is used also in cases of ordi- 
nary violence, though rarely. ‘The patient or the 
criminal, then, as the case may be, having first been 
clothed with the camicia di forza (the strait-waist- 
coat), is forced into the cassone, or great box, and is 
strapped down. First let us consider the probable 
action of such treatment on the patient. Opposed to 
all the best modern systems of dealing with the 
insane, there can be little doubt but that it is cal- 
culated to produce the malady which it is intended 
to test, or greatly to increase it, if, indeed, it already 
exists. As applied to simple cases of ordinary vio- 
lence it must be necessarily barbarous, for to master 
a strong man highly excited, and crash him into that 
|| coffin for the living, the greatest personal violence is 
| inevitable. The application of the punishment of the 
|| cassone is, therefore, a disgrace to the prisons of Naples 
—I believe, also, to the prisons and the lunatic asy- 
lums of Italy ; and earnestly it is to be hoped that a 
government which affects such regard for human 
suffering and life will see the necessity of abolish- 
ing it. 
|| The case of Vito Monti, who died in the Vi- 
caria in 1866, has been brought before the public 
during the winter, perhaps in an exaggerated 
|| form. It is true, however, that he was twice placed 
in the cassone; that he resisted it with great 
violence, which was imputed to him as a crime or a 
malady ; that great violence, perhaps cruelty, was 
used to subdue him ; and that, finally, he died insane. 
I questioned the director as to this sad case; it was 
fully admitted, but it was added that the authorities 
held in their possession medical certificates attesting 
that the wretched victim died of congestione cerebrale, 
and was to have been sent off to the lunatic asylum 
of Aversa had not death intervened. But how far 
his insanity had been developed or increased by that 
terrible punishment, discipline, or test—by whatever 
name it may be called—God only knows. All that 
is known here is, that Vito Monti entered the prison 
presumed to be sane, and died raving mad, after 
suffering what humanity and high civilisation will 
condemn as cruelties. 

A visit to Santa Maria d’Agnone succeeded that to 
the Vicaria. This prison is devoted to women, and 
is marked by great cleanliness and good ventilation— 
with one exception, however, for the stench which 
proceeded from a room set aside, not for the accused, 
but for the poor, was intolerable. The hospital is 

















equally as good as that in the Vicaria, and, as far as 
the eye could judge, leaves nothing to desire. As to 
the general arrangements of this prison, each of the 
accused has her separate bed, and sheets, denied to 
the men, are allowed tothe women. Every room has 
its retré, and no mauvaise odeur was perceptible. The 
diet is one-fifth less than that of the men, and is 
similar in kind and quality. As in the Vicaria, the 
discipline appeared to be good, and the punishments 
inflicted resemble those used in the men’s prison. 
In answer to my questions, I was informed that the 
strait-waisteoat and large box were generally in 
operation, not merely for those who are candidates for 
the lumatic asylum of Aversa, but for those who 
commit acts of ordinary violence. I saw two women 
of the former class, one on her bed in a strait- 
waistcoat, the other lying in the box, also in a 
strait-waistcoat, but the straps were not in her case 
buckled over, though they hung down ready for use 
in the event of any access of her insanity. It must 
be observed, too, that these poor women were not 
accused of any offence, amy more than were they 
who were shut up in that horribly smelling room ; 
their sole offence was poverty, and they had been 
sent here to be placed in esperimento, that is, to be 
tested as to whether they were deserving candidates 
for a lunatic asylum. 

I have confined my investigations to the state of 
the Vicaria and Santa Maria d’Agnone because, as 
being the most important, they fairly represent the 
six prisons of Naples. The number of persons con- 
fined in all amounts to 2,300, but on the occasion of 
my last visitation, 1862 or 1863, there were only 
1,500; the lamentable increase arising from wide- 
spread misery. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the sufferings of a people who have 
been scourged by war and brigandage, by pestilence 
and bad harvests. Falling, as these visitations have 
done, on those whose moral condition is very low, 
crime has been the consequence—and the prisons are 
full. Amother cause of the large number confined 
in the Naples prisons is, that though nominally 
appropriated to those only who are awaiting their 
trial, there are many condemned prisoners who 
are kept here month after month through the 
supineness of the magistracy. Many of these ex- 
pressed to me their desire to be sent off to the places 
destined for the completion of the term of their 
punishment, but here they linger on, occupying cells 
which should be reserved for the accused only, and 
preventing in some degree the appropriation of a 
room to healthy industry. But I spoke with others 
whose casesawakened my deepest sympathy. “How 
long,’ I inquired of a man, “have you been con- 
fined here?” “Twenty-eight months, signore,’’ was 
his reply. “And you,” I asked of another, “how 
long have you been confined?” “A year and a 
half,’ was the answer. So was it with others, but 
two or three instances are sufficient to illustrate a 
deplorable and not an uncommon evil. And all 
these men are waiting, longing to be tried,—some 
may be innocent, but there is no help for it, there 
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they must lie, if pure to be tainted by immoral 
contact, if already corrupt to become inexpressibly 

more so. And society suffers. The excuse which 
| has been often urged to me for this long detention is, 
|| that the Istruzione del processo (the preparation of the 
| case) is unavoidably long, “‘nay, at times, would 
| require ten years.” That is to say, in consequence 
| of tedious formalities, official neglect or indolence, or 
of other circumstances, which, in a constitutional 
country, should not be permitted to exist, an innocent 
man may be punished without hope of reparation, 
whilst the guilty man may have his punishment 
aggravated. Thus it happens that a sympathy. is 
created for the criminal, whilst punishment, as an 





example, loses half its moral influence. In many 
cases it is regarded as an injustice to be resented, 
Italy, it is true, is in a state of social transition, and | 
her progress to a new and better life is surrounded | 
with great difficulties. Much has been done to raise || 
her from the depths into which she had fallen, and | 
both people and government are struggling earnestly | 
after a higher civilisation, but no better proof of sin- || 
cerity can be given than an effort to reform the prison || 
discipline and the judicial system. Both are open to || 
great improvements, and my visit to the Vicaria and 
Santa Maria d’Agnone, is my humble contribution 
towards the attainment of this important object. 
HENRY WREFORD. 














THE HARVEST HOME 


Wuen Moray’s bonny mountains blue a darker dress assume, 

And lichts more gowden in their tint the towerin’ taps illume ; 
When yellow leaves bestrew the plains at the wa’gang o’ the year, 
High beat the hearts o’ lad and lass, for Harvest Home is near. 


Wi’ thack and raip, in yellow rows, the stacks are a’ made fast, 
And o’er ilk gray potatoe heap a waly mound is cast; 

No blaudin’ shower nor storm’s turmoil the farmer’s peace destroys, 
And a’ wha shared the season’s cares maun come and share its joys. 


For him wha fills the elbuck chair and spreads sic gladness round him, 
This merry day lang may he see, and ne’er mishaps astound him : 

But for the cauldrife race that say, sic ploys they canna bear them, 

Let them just seek some ither place, their country weel can spare them. 


But noo the fiddler screws his pegs, the lasses’ hearts beat rarely ; 
The lads a’ loup up to their feet and fa’ to dancin’ fairly : 

Wi’ lichtsome heel they trip and whirl, and never seem to weary, 
Like fairy band they cross and reel, ilk ane wi’ his ain dearie. 


See! Grannie cracks her thumbs, an’s up to hae a reel wi’ Johnnie, 
And cert’s! though baith are bow’d wi’ eild, they trip as licht as ony: 








Auld age forgets the stiffenin’ cares wi’ whilk its course was rife, 
And e’en gangs back to twenty-three, wi’ its warm kindlin’ life. 


The joke goes roun’, still grows the fun, the fiddling, and the dancing ; 
Still louder gets the blythesome din, as een are brighter glancing : 
The lovers’ tiffs are a’ made up, an’ Jeanie rues she hearkened 

To whispered doubts 0’ Wattie’s love which late her life hae darkened. 


There is about oor Scottish lass a nameless something still, 

Nae foreign quean can e’er surpass, gae wander whare ye will— 
Her modest air, her gumption rare, her kindness, aye so coy : 

He’s bless'd indeed wha, free frae care, can share her harmless joy. 


Time sweetly smiling passes by, ilk hour delighted sees them, 
Til) chanticleer, wi’ his shrill cry, a parting warnin’ gies them: 
Then a’ take leave, and to their hames they hurry aff amain, 
And creep to bed, t’ enjoy in dreams their Harvest Home again. 


JOHN STRAHAN. 
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THREE CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 
By tHe DEAN OF CHESTER. 
I.—THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOSHUA. 
“ Joshua, the son of Nun, which standeth before thee, he shall go in thither: encourage him.”—Deut. i. 38. 


A PREACHER, appointed to address a short course 
of sermons to a congregation with which he is very 
imperfectly acquainted, and which will probably be 
to a considerable extent variable, can hardly make 
a mistake if he selects for his subject, on each occa- 
sion, a Scripture Character. 

The study of character—not for mere criticism, 
not for mere amusement, not that we may make 
satirical and uncharitable remarks on others; but for 
a practical purpose, and for the improvement of our 
own character,—this is one of the highest and best 
of all studies. And the Bible—greatest of all books 
in everything that’relates to our moral and social 
condition—is greatest also in this, that it contains 
the best and most useful materials for the study of 
character. 

Among the varied courses of biographical reading 
to which the pages of Scripture invite us, the life 
and death of Joshua have high claims for careful 
consideration. He lived at a most critical time of 
Jewish history ; his place in that history was quite 
upique; he accomplished a most extraordinary 
undertaking ; and he succeeded where his great pre- 
decessor had failed. And if in tracing out Joshua’s 
character through successive incidents of his life, we 
traverse some ground which has recently been 
exposed to considerable doubt and debate, this seems 
to be no reason why the subject should be declined. 
It may, in fact, be some satisfaction incidentally, 
even in respect of such controversies, to find that we 
can pursue, over this very region, the path of a con- 
sistent biography. 

If we were to sum up in one word the impression 
of Joshua which is left on the mind by our general 
recollection of the record of his life, we should of 
course say this,—that he was a soldier—a success- 
ful, a religious soldier. And this impression i$ eor- 
rect. His whole career—from the moment when 
we first see him, among the cliffs of Sinai, soot 
after the departure from Egypt, till the Canaanites 
in Palestine were routed, and arrangements could 
be made for the division of the land—Joshua’s whole 
career was eminently military, as it was eminently 
successful and eminently religious. 

And such characteristics were most evidently 
required in their leader by the exigencies of the 
people at this time. The Israelites were not a 
military nation. They were hardly yet a nation at 
all. In Egypt they had possessed no opportunities 
for gaining any experience or aptitude in reference to 
war. From the time of the Exodus they had mani- 
fested the utmost timidity, coupled indeed with 
obstinacy, which very often is the accompaniment of 
cowardice; and the task that lay before them, of 
invading a land full of fortified cities dnd inhabited 





by a military people, might well have been appalling 
even to an organized army. Thus there is a very 
obvious correspondence between the man and the || 
emergency which he was called upon to meet. 

In these remarks there is no forgetfulness of miracle 
and of Divine guidance, or of the fact that much of 
Joshua’s courage was due to his faith in the promise 
of success. All that is said here is, that in him we 
find a signal instance of that harmony which we 
expect between Divinely-chosen instruments and the 
work to which they are appointed. “ Be strong, and 
of a good courage ’’—this phrase, which is so often 
reiterated along the line of Joshua’s biography,* 
exactly describes what was wanted among the Israel- 
ites at this time; and it exactly describes what we 
find in the great leader himself, in regard both to 
his religious faith and to the qualities of his personal 
disposition. 

If we turn, then, to look into the matter more 
closely, we should expect to see in Joshua the 
attributes of the military character in the best 
and highest form. And what are those attri- 
butes? I think we should easily agree that 
they are such as the following:—simplicity of 
mind and purpose, straightforwardness, candour, 
personal courage, promptitude, patience, obedience 
to law, absence of affectation, the setting aside of all 
regatd to self, with devotion to the cause in hand, 
and to the interests of those with regard to whom 
there is responsibility. Such qualities as these we 
find, more 6% Iéss, in the centurions of the New 
Testament. And such indications of character, too, 
may be traced not obscurely in Joshua. Of course 
the greatnes# of his career gives less scope for the 
delineation of such traits than Would have been the 
case even With an inferior ma@f in a commonplace 
position. It is almost inevitable too, that we forget 
the individual in fhe magnitude of the national 
crisis. It is in the small incidents of private life, 
not in the publicity of military and political events, 
that character most easily reveals itself. Still we 
can trace the personal identity of Joshua from point 
to point, as we pursue his biography, not without 
admonitions and encouragements of great value to 
ourselves. 

His first appearance in the history is characteristic. 
On going up from the lower ground into the defiles 
of Mount Sinai the people were attacked by the 
Amalekites, and Joshua was appointed to select 
some warriors to oppose the enemy, and to conduct 
the battle.t I do not forget the prayer of Moses, 





* Numb. xiii. 20. Deut. xxxi. 7. Josh. i. 7, 9, 18; 
25; xxiii. 6. 
+ Exodus xvii. 9. 
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nor do I suppose that any difficult enterprise can be 
conducted to a successful issue without the help of 
God. Butoursubject to-day is notthe Divine help that 
| was given, but the human instrument that was chosen; 
ard God always chooses His instruments according to 
their fitness. So it was in the case of Joshua. No 
| doubt Moses had observed that he was brave, 
capable, and trustworthy. The appearance, indeed, 
| of the young commander in the narrative is sudden 
| and abrupt; but such offices are not given under 
such circumstances without previous observation. 
| And we should remark that he was appointed, not 
| only to fight, but to command, and not only to com- 
| mand his companions in arms, but to choose them. 
| It is a happy circumstance when complete confidence 
can be placed in a young man in respect of any work 
| that must be done promptly and with vigour. And 
when confidence can be placed in his judgment also, 
_ there is ground for still higher congratulation. Let 
me add that good judgment is by no means incon- 
sistent with courage, and that in nothing is the 
exercise of judgment more important than in the 
| choice of companions. 
In the next scene, too, where Joshua is conspicuous, 
there is one most characteristic moment. He and 
| Moses are coming down from the mount.* The 
| tables are in the hands of the great leader of the 
people, and the young soldier is humbly attending 
him, as they descend from rock to rock towards the 
| plain, where the people are encamped far below; 
| when suddenly sounds strike upon their ears. “ And 
| when Joshua heard the noise of the people as they 
| shouted, he said unto Moses, There is a noise of 
| war in the camp.” His first thought was of battle; 
| and he was eager in an instant to take the command 
| against the supposed enemy. When the mind is 
| trained in reference to any habit or business of life, 
the senses become quick and the imagination active, 
| in that particular direetion. Thus in that account of 
| @ great shipwreck, which is given in the Acts of the 
Apostles, we are told that the sailors, “at midnight,” 
on nearing the rocks, heard, through the roaring 
gale, and amid the strain of planks and cordage, that 
| formidable sound of breakers, of which the passengers 
| were unconscious. So here. Joshua, though mistaken, 
rushed at once to the conclusion which was natural 
|to the instincts of his life. ‘The ear of Moses, 
| however, heard more truly. He knew more than his 
servant and follower. He was well aware that the 
people had ‘‘ corrupted themselves’’—that this noise 
was the sound of revelry connected with shameful 
idolatry. The first impressions of young men very 
often need correetion ; and, with most of us, the grave 
| lessons of life must be learnt by painful experience. 
| This incident gives occasion for a more general 
remark on this period of Joshua’s life. The rela- 
tion which subsisted at this time and afterwards 
between him and Moses is a very important part 
of our subject. All this close intercourse must have 
been full of the deepest instruction and most in- 





* Exodus xxxii. 17, 18. 








valuable training. To have been in continuous and 
close companionship with a great man, to have 
known him intimately, to have learnt his principles 
and his methods of dealing with other men, this must 
inevitably have an important effect on the subse- 
quent conduct of life. Joshua was always with 
Moses in the earlier years of his manhood; and we 
trace the result by the constant reference, in the 
later part of his career, to the relation in which 
he stood to the Lawgiver. The great shadow of 
Moses is in fact projected over the whole of his life, 
even to the very end. At this particular period, the 
young soldier is his servant—his minister—his un- 
swerving, faithful attendant.* Such is the meaning 
of the phrase in the text, “Joshua the son of Nun, 
which standeth before thee.” + “My lord Moses ”— 
an exclamation used on a memorable occasion, when 
some impatience was displayed—expresses what might 
truly be called a feudal attachment. This time of 
submissive waiting, with its salutary restraint upon 
youthful eagerness, is a most significant part of 
Joshua’s biography. He is here learning to com- 
mand by learning to obey, and through the lesson 
of patience fitting himself gradually for active work 
to come. Young men are impetuous and impatient, 
especially if they are conscious of a certain degree of 
energy and power: they lixe to have their own 
way: they think their own opinion is right; and 
they are tempted to resent control. Well: the 
oldest of us have been young once; and we do not 
forget the temptation. We have made mistakes 
ourselves in years past, and we are not surprised if 
the same thing occurs in the case of others. Still, it 
remains true for all of us, that by learning to be 
patient we learn to make a wise use of our active 
powers; and that the control to which we willingly 
submit is often a step towards the highest of all 
commands—the command of ourselves. 

We now turn to the occurrences that took place 
at the edge of the promised land. The wilderness 
had been crossed; and in the month of September, 
when the grapes were ripe, spies were sent from 
Kadesh-barnea to examine the territory which Moses 
was preparing to invade.§ These men, on their re- 
turn, could not deny that it was a good land: in 
fact, the fruits which they brought were a proof of 
this: but they terrified the Israelites by speaking of 
the strength and numbers of the inhabitants, and of 
the fortified cities. Caleb and Joshua stood up man- 
fully against the cowardice of the rest. Caleb is put 
forth as the speaker ; but no doubt he spoke for both, 
as indeed is clearly indicated in the subsequent 
chapter.|}| The other ten spies said what would 
please the people, and aimed at immediate popularity. 
These two looked to the duty which was before 
them, and to the good which would result in the 
end, after a struggle. And again it is worth while 
to observe that there is a soldier-like sound in the 





* Exodus xxiv. 3; xxxiii. 2. Joshuai. 1. 
+ See 1 Kings xvii. 1. ¢t Numb. xi. 28. 
§ Numb. xiii. 2—26 ; xxxii. 8. || Numb. xiv. 6, 7. 
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| words that were employed:—* Caleb stilled the 
| people before Moses, and said, Let us go up at once 
| and possess it; for we are well able to overcome it.”’* 
Difficulties indeed there were. They had come toa 
hilly country, very unlike what they had known in 
Egypt, and to a populous country, very unlike the 
wilderness.. But difficulties in the path of duty are 
to be faced and mastered ; and to yield weakly before 
them, is to be unfaithful to God. I do not dwell on 
the severity of the punishment which came upon the 
people at large, and on the perpetual blessing which 
| followed Caleb and Joshua, till they—alone of their 
contemporaries—laid their bones quietly in the land 
| of promise. It is more important, perhaps, to give 
expression to another serious thought, which is 
| brought into the mind by this part of the history. 
| J udging by what we read here, and judging too by 
| experience, we cannot but be reminded that, in mat- 
ters of religion, too often, those who weakly yield to 
circumstances are the many, and those who are 
consistent and courageous are the few. 

But we must pass at once to the time when the 
actual entering of the promised land is near. Many 
years have now rolled away, and Joshua bears on 
his face those deeper lines which mark the lapse of 
this sorrowful period. All that faithless generation 
had died: not one of them survived except Caleb and 
himself. The consciousness that such an interval of 
time is gone, when a man finds himself, palpably 
and suddenly, as it were, face to face with a new 
generation, suggests very serious reflections. And 
such must often be the state of mind of those who 
come to this University, after many years, to preach 
to such an audience as this. The places which their 


by the sons of those friends. And then the mind 
fills, not only with personal recollections, but with 
the thought of all the changes which have taken 
place around us, and of the new forms which public 
questions are assuming. A man asks himself at such 
a moment, What are the signs of the present times ? 
What is the true import of these fresh symptoms in 
the public mind? What are the prospects of Chris- 
tianity and the Church? In the midst of these re- 
flections, and when some despondency creeps almost 
irresistibly over the spirit, it is a cheering and 
strengthening thought to call to mind this crisis in 
|| Joshua’s career, and to remember that he succeeded 
where Moses had failed. ‘“ Joshua the son of Nun, 
which standeth before thee, he shall go in thither: 
encourage him.” 

This is the turning point of Joshua’s life in more 
ways than one. In the first place, it is the time of his 
|| separation from Moses. The Lawgiver is about to 
die. Joshua is here again brought very visibly before 
us as his close companion; not now, however, as his 
minister, but his successor.t Moses is to pass away 
and to leave his work, and not to enter the land. 
Joshua is to enter in, to conquer, and to take pos- 
session. “The days of weeping and mourning for 








* Numb. xiii. 20. t See Ex. xvii. 14. Josh. i. 5. 





old College friends occupied may now be occupied . 





Moses were ended; and Joshua the son of Nun 
was full of the spirit of wisdom; for Moses had laid 
his hands upon him: and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord com- 
manded Moses.” So ends the Book of Deuter- 
onomy.* ‘ Now, after the death of Moses, the ser- 


vant of the Lord, it came to pass that the Lord spake || 
unto Joshua the son of Nun, Moses’ minister, saying, || 


Moses, my servant, is dead; now, therefore, arise, 
go over this Jordan, thou and all this people, unto the 
land which I do give to them.” So begins the Book 
of Joshua.¢ It is a most affecting transition. These 
moments of succession, when one man takes the 
office which another has held, are among the most 
serious in life; as when an eldest son, at his father’s 
death, comes to the front of the family history, or 
when the clergyman of a parish leaves the flock over 
which he has been appointed pastor, and another 
takes his place. These things come inevitably in 
the course of Providence, with many regrets for the 
past, and much anxiety as regards the time to come, 
The great point with all of us is to occupy, like 
the son of Nun, willingly and with simplicity, the 
position which seems marked out for us, and to be 
ready to be useful, whether it be here or whether it 
be there, and whatever the proper employment of 
either post may be. 

Again, this is the time of Joshua’s public appoint- 





ment to that highest office, for which all the period 
before has been a training and preparation. In the 
Sacred Narrative the utmost stress is laid on the| 
formal and public designation of Joshua as the 
successor of Moses.{ And in another way we are 
tempted to mark this critical moment, and to 
dwell in imagination on its great significance. 

He was just now on the eve of success. Hardly 
anything in history is more attractive than the 
contemplation of a great conqueror or great dis-| 
coverer, just before the conquest or discovery is won. 
In this case all the circumstances of the scene come | 
easily and naturally into the mind—the vast army 
encamped in the eastern plain on the night before 
they went across—the broad Jordan, the first true 
river which Joshua had seen since, in his youth, he | 
left the banks of the Nile, and now, almost like o 
Nile, overflowing all its banks—the Passover moon, 

now nearly at the full, shining on the surface of the | 
water—the dim outline of the hill-region opposite, | 
hitherto only a place of promise and expectation, but | 
soon to become a possession and settled home. We 

speculate, too, on Joshua’s-feelings and thoughts at this 

time, and we seek for historical parallels to iliustrate 

what attracts us so much. The thought, for instance, | 
of Columbus might suggest itself, not only in regard | 
to the wistful gaze he turned to the west on the 
night before the Ocean revealed its secret, but in | 
reference also to the seditious and complaining spirit | 
of those who were under his command. But it is! 
hardly thus that Holy Scripture invites us to cone) 








* Deut. xxxiv. 8, 9. ¢ Joshua i. 1, 2. 
t See Numb. xxvii. 18—23. 
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sider what is here recorded in its pages. Our atten- 
tion is mainly turned to the Divine superintendence 
of the whole transaction—to the miraculous inter- 
ference, the details of which must always remain a 
mystery—and to the promise, which was the founda- 
tion of the confidence of Joshua and of all his faithful 
followers. In the Biblical records of the great pas- 
sages of Jewish history the religious meaning is 
everything. For ourselves, at present, we are simply 
pursuing the thread of a consistent religious bio- 
graphy, with the view of observing, from point to 
point, its example to ourselves. 

Descending, then, to this homely and practical 
view of the matter, we may remark, in the whole of 
this account of the crossing of the Jordan, how 
orderly and regular all the proceedings are. There 
is no confusion—no murmuring—no rebellion. 
This had not been the case at the crossing of the 
Red Sea. In influence over the minds of the people, 
Joshua was allowed to have a success which had 
not been granted to Moses ; and notwithstanding all 
that we know concerning Joshua’s simple and supreme 
faith in God’s promise and power, I do not think 
it would be profane to say that this success was, in 
a certain degree, the result of His blessing on mili- 
tary genius. And in some of the minuter details, 
there is this unmistakable military mark on the 
whole transaction. Two days before, “ Joshua had 
commanded the officers of the people, saying, Pass 
through the host, and command the people, saying, 
Prepare you victuals, for within three days ye 
shall pass over this Jordan.”* Now, if we were 
reading the narrative of any common campaign, we 
should see in this an infallible mark of experience 
and forethought in a general. And then, if we pass 
on further, we find that when the spies returned 
and gave in their report, then “ Joshua rose early 




















in the morning, and they removed from Shittim, 
and came to Jordan.” + Preparations had already 
been made, and now, when the time for action is come, 
|| not a moment is lost. The report had been brought 
in the night before: and with the very dawn of day, 
|| the whole army is in motion. This is military 
|| promptitude, as the other was military prudence. 
|| These two virtues—prudence and promptitude—not 
| separately, but in combination—make up that mental 
habit and attitude in a man, which almost always 
|| inspires confidence and almost always ends in success. 
|| And though, of course, these qualities may exist 
|| together without Religion, and may be employed for 
purposes merely worldly and selfish, nevertheless they 
|| are high qualities, and we must not forget that the 
|| Bible takes account of every part of our lifeand gives 
us instruction for this world, as well as the next. 
Following our narrow line of thought, we turn 
| now to that significant vision which was permitted 
| to Joshua after the river had been crossed, and the 
| army took up its position before the walls of Jericho. 
“Tt came to pass, when Joshua was by Jericho, 
that he lifted up his eyes and looked, and, behold, 











* Joshua i. 10, 11. + Joshua iii. 1. 
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there stood a man over against him with his sword | 


drawn in his hand: and Joshua went unto him 
and said unto him, Art thou for us or for our adver- 
saries?”* Are there not, in this immediate impulse 
of Joshua, the most evident characteristics of the 
soldier. His mind is full of the task committed to 
him; and when the apparition in this hostile form 
presents itself, he goes straight up to it, and ques- 
tions it. But it is instructive to pause for a moment 
on the very form of the vision, granted to such a 
man and at such a time. In answer to Joshua’s 
question, he said, ‘Nay, but as Captain of the 
Lord’s host am I now come. And Joshua fell on 
his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto 
him, What saith my Lord unto his servant? And 
the Captain of the Lord’s host said unto Joshua, 
Loose thy shoe from off thy foot: for the place 
where thou standest is holy.” We cannot fail to 
perceive how similar this is to the vision which ap- 
peared to Moses in the flaming bush on Horeb, and 





yet how different. Its similarity would have the | 


effect of assuring Joshua that the God of Moses was 
his God also; and that as Divine help had been 
with the Lawgiver at critical times, so it would be 
also {with the Warrior. The difference is in the 
outward aspect of the heavenly visitant, which 
aspect is in complete harmony with Joshua’s own 
temperament and disposition, and with the circum- 
stances in which he was placed at the moment. He 
appears as “a man with a drawn sword,” and he 
says of himself that he is “‘ the Captain of the Lord’s 
army.” We are reminded of the vision which ap- 
peared to the Apostle at Troas, and its adaptation to 
that exact crisis in his career.t “A man of Mace- 


donia”—this phrase carries our thoughts over the | 


whole range of European history and European || 
civilisation ; “Come over and help us”—this phrase || 


seems still loaded with all the burden of Missionary 
enterprise, both past and to come. Not less adapted 
to the case is this vision near Jericho. And we 


may take occasion from this fact to remark, brethren, || 


that God’s communications with ourselves are always 
most strictly in harmony with our circumstances 
and character. In His dealings with the soul, 
nothing is accidental or out of order. He knows 
our disposition. He marks out our path. He is 
with us at critical moments, presenting to us that 
aspect of His character which we can best understand, 
and helping us and encouraging us according to our 
necessity at the time. 

The same course of thought may carry us on 
through the narrative of the taking of Ai. Still 
there is consistency in the narrative, and harmony 
in all the indications we obtain of Joshua’s mind 
and conduct. The episodes of Achan and the 
Gibeonites bring out into clear view some of the 


features of his character. In the case of the former | 


he carries into effect inflexibly the command which 
had been given. The proceeding appears to us, 





indeed, severe; but, at least, he had no selfish pur- | 





* Joshua y. 13—15. t Acts xvi. 9. 
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pose to serve, no personal revenge to gratify, while 
he does with military exactitude what had been 
ordered by a Higher Power.* And as concerns the 
Gibeonites, he displays a delicate sense of honour in 
respect to the fulfilment of the promise to them, 
which reminds us of the Middle Age. The engage- 
ment was made under a false representation on the 
part of these people; but, when made, it was kept.t 
All the very natural resentment of the people was 
| resisted ; and when the Gibeonites were attacked, 
| there was as much zeal to go to their rescue, as if 
| the Israelites themselves were in danger.t But it 
was rather the outward aspect, in which Joshua is 
'| presented to us, and the harmony and coherence of 
|| the whole description of the man, to which I was 
making reference. When Ai was in the act of 


| being taken, “the Lord said unto Joshua, Stretch 


|| out the spear that is in thy hand toward Ai; 
| for I will give it into thine hand. And Joshua 
stretched out the spear that he had in his hand 
toward the city.”§ Then the capture and utter 
destruction of the place is recorded; and it is added, 
“For Joshua drew not his hand back, wherewith he 
stretched out the spear, until he had utterly de- 
stroyed all the inhabitants of Ai.” With Moses the 
symbol of office is a rod; with Joshua it is a spear. 
The first is a Lawgiver; the second is a Warrior. 
All is consistent. The unity in each case is care- 
fully, yet most simply, preserved: there is ali the 
appearance of a method and a purpose in these 
books ; and surely this is a persuasive invitation to 
read them with reverence and with confidence. 

Our plan requires us to pass lightly over what 
It 
is not in the account of great battles, or in the 
| broad features of national history, that the marks of 
| individual character are most easily seen. But we 
|| may just remark that in the whole narrative of this 
conquest of Palestine, two qualities are conspicuous 
|| in Joshua, which are not always found together. In 
| the decisive battle of Beth-horon, and again in his 
forced march to the north, and his bursting upon 
the combined armies at the waters of Merom, we 
see his untiring energy and rapidity of movement. 
| He gives his enemies no breathing time, allows them 
| to have no halting place. || But we must not forget, 
| on the other hand, that a prolonged struggle still was 
| mecessary. Many positions remained to be won, 
and, when won, had to be secured ; and this sustained 
|| effort lasted probably through several years. Herein 
'| is an important part of Joshua’s example. He was not 
| only a man of energy and ardour, but a man of pa- 
| tience, vigilance, and perseverance. Something was 
|| said above of the lesson his biography supplies to us 
of combining careful preparation in prospect, with 
prompt action when the time for action is come. 
| Here it is another lesson not less valuable to some of 
‘| us, namely, that mere impulse will not carry us 
|| through safely and successfully to the end, but that, 





* Joshua vii. 10—26. t+ Joshua ix. 19, 26. 
¢ Joshua x. 6,7. § Joshua viii. 18. 
|| Joshua x. 9, 40, 42; xi. 7, 10, 12, 15. 
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in our Christian course, it is essential to unite the 
soldier’s tenacity to the soldier’s zeal. 

At length we are approaching the concluding part 
of this protracted and memorable life. Now it igs 
not by any means always the case, that the last days 
of a servant of God are his best. Infirmities may 
come clearly to view then, which were partially 
concealed before. The sins committed at an earlier 
time, and in the height of prosperity—sins long ago 
repented of and forgiven—may still cast their dark 
shade on declining years. Or there may be special 
circumstances, connected with health or with domestic 
affairs, which throw a gloom round the closing steps 
of a life, which in its general course has been con- 


furnish us with examples, such as David, and Moses 
himself, and even Samuel, which fully justify these 
remarks. But nothing of this kind is observable in 
the case of Joshua. The end of his life was in har- 
mony with its previous course. His labour and his 
thought were honestly given to God through a long 
and difficult career ; and his sun went down bright 
and glorious, in a sky without a cloud. 
In this closing period we see Joshua, not now asa | 
Warrior, proceeding onwards in the active course of | 
conquest, but as a Legislator, bringing his mature 
experience to provide for coming times, when he shall | 
have been taken to his rest. It is striking to con- | 
template him in this new character at all. Rarely do | 
we see united in one man both the active career of | 
preparation, and the calm settlement and arrange- | 
ment of the results which have been attained. Ques- 
tions of the most interesting kind are raised by this 
primitive survey of the Holy Land. There must 
have been, to use modern language, something of a 
scientific nature in this operation, Historically, too, 
it has been ingeniously compared with the survey 
made of our own country at the period which we 
familiarly call the time of the Conquest. But here 
the one thought on which we dwell is admiration of 
the presiding mind, which organized the whole | 
proceeding, and brought it to a complete result. 
Touches, too, of the old soldier-like nature are | 
visible in Joshua at various points of this great task | 
of allotting the territory among the tribes. The | 
blessing given to the two tribes and a half, on their | 
departure, after fulfilling their promise of fighting | 
for their brethren, is very characteristic.* Such 
honourable discharge of an engagement was just 
the kind of conduct to secure his warm sympathy 
and commendation. It was of a piece with his 
own chivalrous sense of duty to the Gibeonites. 
And one incident connected with the assigning of 
territory to his own tribe of Ephraim, carries our | 
thoughts back to the earlier times of campaigning. | 
‘The children of Joseph spake unto Joshua, saying, 
Why hast thou given me but one lot and one portion | 
to inherit, seeing I am a great people, forasmuch as 
the Lord hath blessed me hitherto? And Joshua 
answered them, If thou be a great people, then get 
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thee up to the wood-country, and cut down for thy- 
self there in the land of the Perizzites and of the 
giants, if mount Ephraim be too narrow for thee.’’* 
The spirit of the warrior is very evident again in 
|| these words. But perhaps the most interesting of 
|| the incidents connected with this allotment among 
|| the tribes, is that which has reference to Hebron 
| and his old companion Caleb: “The children of 
| Judah came unto Joshua in Gilgal; and Caleb the 
| son of Jephunneh said unto him, Thou knowest the 
| thing that the Lord said unto Moses, the man of 
God, concerning me and thee, in Kadesh-barnea.”’ 
Well, indeed, did Joshua know, and vividly must he 
| have remembered, all that took place on that occasion. 
|| And Caleb proceeds: ‘ Forty years old was I when 
Moses, the servant of the Lord, sent me from Kadesh- 
|| barnea to espy out the land; and I brought him 
|| word again as it was in mine heart.” Then he 

| recites the promise which Moses had given him, 
|| that he should possess for his own the fortified 
|| mountain which he had seen, near the place where 
|| those rich clusters of grapes were gathered: “ And 
now, behold,” he says, “the Lord hath kept me 
|| alive, as he said, these forty and five years, even 
|| since the Lord spake this word unto Moses, while 

| the children of Israel wandered in the wilderness ; 
'| and now, lo, I am this day fourscore and five years 
|| old. As yet I am as strong this day as I was in 
the day that Moses sent me: as my strength was 
|| then, even so is my strength now, for war, both to 
go out and to come in.” Here speaks the old mili- 
tary spirit, unquenched and undimmed through all 
|| these years. “And Joshua blessed him;” and 
|| Hebron became the inheritance of Caleb.¢ It is 
|| most affecting to see these two veteran heroes—the 
|| two oldest men in the nation—meeting thus and 
|| thinking together of past times. 

And now, at the close of all, let us observe two 
things, which, in different ways, are very character- 
istic of Joshua’s great virtue of modesty. 

First, his humility and unselfishness in regard to 
any possessions or advantages for himself or his 
family. He appropriated nothing forcibly as his own. 
No claim is put forward to any reward for his long and 
faithful service. No boastful allusion is made either to 
his courage or to his patience. “ When they had made 
an end of dividing the land for inheritance by their 
| coasts, the children of Israel gave an inheritance to 
| Joshua the son of Nun among them: according to 
| the word of the Lord, they gave him the city which 
| he asked, even Timnath-serah in mount Ephraim ; 
and he built the city and dwelt therein.” + There the 
aged warrior dwelt simply in the midst of the peo- 
ple, and there he died ; “and they buried him in the 
border of his inheritance in Timnath-serah, which 
is in mount Ephraim, on the north side of the hill 
of Gaash.” § ; 

Next, his remarkable forgetfulness of self in his 
most solemn concluding addresses to the assembled 





* Joshua xvii. 14, 15. t+ Joshua xiv. 6—13. 
¢ Joshua xix. 49, 50. 
§ Joshua xxiv. 30; Judges ii. 9. 





people is to be carefully noted. Two chapters only 
from the Book of Joshua are selected for our public 
Sunday reading. They are very happily chosen. 
One describes the great decisive battle which turned 
the invasion of Palestine into a conquest. The 
other describes the address which he made “ after 
that the Lord had given rest unto Israel from all 
their enemies round about, and Joshua waxed old 
and stricken in age, and Joshua called for all Israel, 
and for their elders, and for their heads, and for 
their judges, and for their officers.” * He bids them 
look back upon the past, that they may feel confi- 
dent for the future. All this retrospect of mercy 
and deliverance is made deeply impressive, when we 
consider the vast range of Joshua’s own life. He 
himself had been present at a large number of the 
occurrences which are here recalled to mind. In fact, 
his own personal life had been quite as long as their 
national life, in the proper sense of the term. He 
had lived in Egypt, as well as in the wilderness and 
in Canaan. He was ‘addressing those who had never 
seen the Red Sea. He could combine in one recol- 
lection the crossing both of the Red Sea and of the 
Jordan. Now in this whole address it is very strik- 
ing to observe how his own credit is not accounted 
of at all. It is still, in fact, as if even now he 
were “ standing” before Moses, as his minister and 
servant. ‘‘Be ye very courageous,” he says, “to 
keep and to do all that is written in the book of the | 
law of Moses.’’¢ And the victories which have been | 
won, have been won, not by himself, but by God. 
“The Lord hath driven out before you great nations 
and strong. The Lord, your God, Heit is that fighteth | 
for you. Take heed, therefore, unto yourselves, that | 
ye love the Lord your God.” Again we observe, too, 
the military language, binding together the end with | 
the whole consistent course of the previous life. 
It might well be that such a man, at the close of 
such a history, would produce a strong and abiding | 
impression upon the whole community. There is a 
sentence full of meaning, which is near the end of | 
the Book of Joshua, and which is repeated again near | 
the melancholy opening of the Book of Judges :— | 
“Tsrael served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and | 
all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, and 
which had known all the works of the Lord, that He | 
had done for Israel.”’+ It is a high and noble 
memorial to the character of Joshua, that his influ- 
ence thus remained for some considerable time after | 
his death, like the long lingering light of a glorious | 
sunset. 
And now, brethren, hardly anything is more needed 
for ourselves, in the conflicts and confusions of our | 
time, than precisely this military character which | 
we have been tracing in Joshua—this straight- | 
forwardness—this simplicity—this unselfishness— | 
this courage. “Be of good courage:” this come | 
mand sums up the main lesson of the biography. 
And why should we doubt that we ourseives may 
be enabled to learn this lesson? Unquestionably 





* Joshua xxiii. 1, 2. t+ See Joshua xxii. 2, 4, 5. 
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there are many things all around us, te perplex and 
dishearten us. I believe that Bishops and Archbishops 
have recently preached from this pulpit in almost 
desponding tones. And most essential it is that we 
should learn to distrust ourselves, and to be aware 
of the enormous power of the enemies with which 
we are called to fight. But if we look upwards, as 
Joshua looked, for the superintending and guiding 
power of God, and if we carry along with us at 
every step the immutable principles of our religion, 
as he ever felt himself charged with the duty of 
continuing and completing the mission of Moses, 
then Iam persuaded that we have nothing to fear. 
We do indeed most obviously live in a time of tran- 
sition; and the future, of course, is obscure. The 
duty of the Church is to be preparing itself for the 
new circumstances, whatever they may be, in the 
midst of which we may very speedily find ourselves 
placed. God grant that our judgment may be wise 
and calm, in the midst of all this rapidity of move- 
ment! Then n:ay we be “strong and very courage- 
ous ;”’ and the future will be better than the past. 





Joshua succeeded where Moses failed. These | 
things are “an allegory””—an allegory for the Church | 
at large—an allegory, in a still deeper sense, for | 
ourselves, brethren, one by one. I must not end a 
Christian sermon without at least one pointed refer- 
ence to Christ; and let this reference be made in the |} 
form most obviously suggested by our subject. In |/ 
Egypt, at the Red Sea, on Mount Sinai, in the Wil- 
derness, there was continual discontent, rebellion, 
and disappointment. But from the time when the 
people were under the control of Joshua, all was | 
orderly and regular and harmonious: conflict ended | 
in victory ; and ultimately there was peace. Moses 
represents the Law. Joshua represents the Gospel. | 
Apply the Law merely to the sinful soul of man, | 
and the result is resistance, irritation, and efforts 
which end in nothing but in making the case worse. 
But let the Gospel be applied with power to the 
soul ; and the disorder is calmed: progress is gradu- 
ally made: enemies are overcome: in due time comes 
safe possession of the promise; and there is peace at 
the last. 





A LOVE MATCH. 


I am happy: I do not show it, 
You say , but I have my will 

At last, and if we two know it, 
It is better to be quite still. 


Once I set my face as a flint, 

Once I sharpened my tongue like a sword; 
Then I battled and did not stint, 

Now, now I have my reward— 


In the peace that has nothing to tell, 
In the life that has only to live ; 
We know one another so well, 
The rest we know too, and forgive. 


What is it you wish us to say 
Or to do ? is it rapture you miss? 
Should we always be fainting away, 
In your sight, in an exquisite kiss ? 


Do not think we have secrets to hide, 
Or a treasure we fear will be spent ; 

I have all when I sit by his side, 
There is no more love to invent. 





A hush more swect than I sought 
Has fallen on him and on me: 

You ask, is it all as I thought? 
No, why should I wish it to be ? 


Would I barter the trance of noonday 
For the stormy glimpses of morn, 

And the height of the level highway 
For steep thickets of flowering thorn ? 


Though the flowers unplucked lie behind, 
The white sun goes shining before, 

Where we follow and drink up the wind 
That pants to a far-away shore. 


But you think we shall weary too, 
When the weary sun sinks from the skies ; 
But the twilight will come, and the dew 
Will fall like a seal on our eyes. 


Do not think that I find it lonely 
In the hush of the hot sunbeam; 
Though the child at my breast seems only 
A dream growing out of a dream. 
G. A. SIMCOX. 
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THE ITALIAN WOUNDED. 


Four Months in a Guribaldian Hospital. 


By THz COUNTESS MARIE MONTEMERLI. 
(Continued from p. 440.) 


Ar this period, Brescia presented a singular appear- 
ance. Inthe middle of the day the doorways in the 
principal street were filled with the convalescent, the 
sick, and the wounded. Everywhere were pallid 
faces, and men scarcely able to drag themselves along. 
The dull thud of crutches; supporting the lame and 
maimed, caused one to turn round every instant. 
Sleeves were seen pendant over stumps, and arms in 
slings. The sight of so many victims of a campaign 
| so inglorious in its results filled the mind with pity 
and regret. 

Time flew rapidly by ; week succeeded to week; 
and the wounds of my patients were’ healing satis- 
factorily. Rossi, Picchi, and Rodoni were now quite 
recovered, and received their discharge. It would be 
difficult to say with what warm expressions of grati- 
tude they took their leave of us. They wept at 
parting. Even now, as I evoke the recollections of 
that time, tears come into my eyes. I had every 
reason to feel attached to them, and I am happy to 
| have had the opportunity of appreciating dispositions 
so chivalrous and hearts so noble among my fellow- 
cpuntrymen. All three rejoined their regiments. 

Decillis, too, was recovering satisfactorily. He 
was’ beginning to be able to masticate, could speak 
with ease, and I was glad to see that his frightful 
wound had in no degree spoiled his features. Natu- 
rally of a cool temperament, and very silent, Decillis 


never told us auything about himself, and I was in | 


complete ignorance as to who he was. 

His only visitors, as I have said, were one of his 
comrades in arms, the son of Deputy Tecchi, and 
two most common-looking persons, who showed him, 
as I said, the utmost affection. e 

“‘ Countess,” said he to me one day, “ would you 
be so good as to ask General Isasco to allow me to 


pass the time of my convalescence in writing in his | 


bureau? I do not wish to go to Naples, it would 
take up too much time, and I am anxious to return 
to the regiment.” 

“‘T will go and see the general about it to-day,” I 
answered. 

“Perhaps it. will be as well,” added he, “if you 
say that it is Felice Decillis who asks this favour, the 
nephew of Admiral Decillis and of the Prince of 
San Teodore; that may facilitate the affair.” 

I had spent five weeks with this young man with- 
out ever hearing from him the slightest allusion to 
the high family to which he belonged. The favour 
he sought I obtained for him immediately, and I 
subsequently learned that his two common-looking 
friends had formerly been servants in his family, 

As my dear patients departed, others were given me. 
To Rodoni succeeded Alessandro del Fiori, a Venetian 
volunteer, whose hand had been half carried away. 








To Rossi succeeded Rogiero, an artilleryman, wounded 
in the arm. To Picchi succeeded Vincenzo Carpen- 
tieri, a Tuscan volunteer, wounded in the thigh near 
the principal artery, and who, twice in a fortnight, 
had suffered from the most fearful hemorrhage. His 
condition was so alarming that I was quite frightened 
at receiving him. 

The new patients were terribly cast down. We 
sadly needed agreeable Rodoni, good-natured Rossi, 
and witty, amusing Picchi to relieve the monotony of 
our existence, which was but too often accompanied 
by the most distressing anxiety connected with the 
state of Carpentieri. ‘The doctors continually talked 
of amputation, but his weakness was so extreme that 
it was feared he would die under the operation. Dr. 
Guala was inclined to apply a ligature to the artery. 
For my own part, had I dared to speak, I should 
have begged that he might be spared all excitement 


and suffering, and allowed to die in peace. But the 


hospital is a place of study. Each patient is a fresh 
page of the great book of experiments which the 


; doctors are determined to examine from ‘beginning to 
_ end, and I saw that they would never be able to 
| resist the inclination to display their skill and talent 


by making a martyr of the poor man. This agitated 
me so much as to throw me into a perfect fever. 
Alessandro del Fiori’s hand was in a terrible state. 
So much of it was carried away that he retained 
only the thumb. The wound was frightful, and the 


| hour for dressing it was truly a time of torture to me. 


Cappello and Decillis passed a great portion of 
their time out of doors. Being convalescent, per- 
mission to go out was always granted them. I 
scarcely saw them except at the hours for dressing. 

Rogiero was a good Piedmontese peasant. The 
ball, which had passed. through his arm, did not 
hurt him much, he said; and his word might be 
taken, for his wound was in excellent condition and 


healed rapidly. This youth possessed a wonderful | 


calmness and tranquillity. Brought up on a farm, 
he had learned, at his parish school, to read and 


write, and this was the full extent of his attain- | 


ments. While the others were conversing, he would 
listen to them for hours together without ever open- 
ing his mouth. 

“Tell me now, Rogiero, how you were wounded,” 
said I to him one day. 

“ Ah! that was a business that was soon settled,” 
he replied. “It was at Bezzecca. A ball passed 
through my right arm, and that is all.” 

“Were you much exposed ?”’ 

*‘ Yes, completely ; in the middle of a field with- 
out shelter—neither wall, nor paling, nor anything.” 

‘Were there many wounded near you ?”’ 

“ Why, no, Madame. I believe I was the only one.” 
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“You were really unlucky, my poor Rogiero. 
| To be the only one hit cannot be at all agreeable.” 

“Ah, but the others who were with me were 
| killed! That is what) I meant when I said I was 

the only one wounded.” 

“ What, all killed?’ 

“Yes, Madame. The officer who commanded us 
| was killed first. I had not noticed it, when one of 
| my comrades said, ‘ Look there, Rogiero, our captain 
| ison the ground.’ ‘They have killed him,’ said I; 
| ‘for he does not stir.’ But, Madame, the most 
| astonishing thing was, that while this young man 
| was speaking to me, he fell forward and never rose 
| again. Soon there were only three of us at the field- 
| piece. Inten minutes my twocomrades lay stretched 
like the rest;—and our poor horses! three out of 
four were left on the ground. It has always seemed 
to me that they placed us in a very bad spot.” 

“Surely,” said I, “it might have been better.” 

“Bah! in war somebody must die.” 
|| And what did you do when all the rest were 

killed ?”’ 
|| “ Well,I stayed at my post till some one came and 
|| gave me orders to leave. But happily, what I was 
|| most afraid of, did not happen. The piece of cannon 
|| was not taken. It was such a beauty, and fired so 
|| true! I shall be right glad to see it again.”’ 

'| This was narrated with as calm a tone as if he had 
been telling me what he had had for dinner at the 
farm-house. 

One day he told me that his little sister Aspasia, 
ten years old, wanted to come with him to the war, 
and that when he rejoined his regiment she cried till 
|| she was quite ill. His emotion was so great that 
his voice was stifled. 

“Ah! children, children,” said he; “what courage 
they have! What heart!” and he wiped his eyes 
|| with his sleeve. 

In spite of all our cares, in spite of the devotion of 
| Scicchitano, who had established himself.asthe nurse of 
| Carpentieri, the state of this poor young man became 

more and more alarming. Consumed with fever, he 
| was sinking visibly, and the doctors declared that if 
| the hemorrhage returned the operation would become 
indispensable. Nothing could exceed my anxiety. 
Carpentieri was continually questioning me : 

“If the bleeding comes on again, should I consent 
to be operated upon, Madame ?” 

“You must do as you think best at the moment. 
I am too ignorant to be able to form an opinion.” 

“Submit to the operation, if needs be,” advised 
Scicchitano. ‘What they want to do is but a trifle. 
You are a coward!” 

“No, I am not afraid to die. If I were at home I 
should not care in the least, but here 1” 

“ But as I shall not leave you, it is the same as if 
your brother were with you.” 

“Ah, yes; but you are not the master here. You 
see the Countess says all that she can to these gentry 
to make them leave me in peace, but they will not 
be ruled.” 


“Do not trouble yourself,” I said, “but be a 

















philosopher; take the good and the evil as they come 
without trying to foresee what is going to happen. 
You ought not to think of anything but going to 
sleep and trying to regain your strength.” 

“ He is very unreasonable,” said Scicchitano. “I 
scold him continually.” 

“Ah! you will not have me to scold much longer. 
I shall soon be under ground.” 

Knowing how probable this was, such discussions 
always pained me exceedingly ; and I marked every 
change in his countenance with heartfelt anxiety. 

Meantime, my hospital life, with its emotions and 
excitement, began to prey seriously upon my health. 
For several days I struggled with fever. Madame 
Emilie de Matveef arrived from the camp and found 
me still at my post, but so ill that instead of walking I 
could but crawl about. For a few days she helped me 
to fulfil my duties with all her heart and power, and 
Tat once saw that she was a truly charitable, energetic 
woman. My strength at length utterly failed, and 
I was obliged to taketomy bed. The fever assumed 
the form of typhus, and the doctors ordered change 
of air immediately. I could not possibly have 
followed their advice, had not Madame de Matveef 
settled my affairs for me. She engaged a carriage, 
dressed me almost by force with the aid of my 
daughters, packed up my things, and at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, we all four set off for Salé together. 

My weakness was such that I could not sit up, and 
the light distressed my eyes. In the course of the 
evening we arrived at our place of destination. The 
fresh air of the country had already revived me a 
little. With help, I mounted to a bed-room in the 
hotel de? Gambero, which contained two beds to serve 
for us all, the hotel being full to overflowing. 

It was the evening of August 11th when we 
reached Sald, and a few hours later, General Garibaldi, 
whose army had begun to effect its retreat, arrived. 
The news was most discouraging. Report said that 
the Austrians were marching upon Desenzano, and 
that the next day, should the advanced post prove in- 
efficient, they would be at Salo. It was also declared 
that the discharge of musketry and the report of 
cannon could be heard, repeated by the echoes of 
the lake. The anxiety was very great. We had 
known nothing for a long time about my husband, 
who had been at head-quarters with Garibaldi. I 
was on the point of sending to seek him, when, 
taking a few steps upon the place to test my strength, 
I met Major Canzio, the General’s son-in-law. 

“Can you tell me anything of my husband?” I | 
asked. ; 

“He set off for Brescia about an hour ago,” was | 
the reply. 

This useless journey was a great disappointment | 
to my husband, who joined us at Salé the next day 
but one. Upon his arrival, Madame de Matveef 
quitted me to return to Switzerland, where she had 
left her children. I cannot express the devotion of this 
lady to the Italian cause. Again last year, during 
the fruitless campaign under the walls of Rome, 
she did all in her power to make herself useful. 
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Garibaldi had commenced his retrograde move- 
ment. It had been much easier to lead the volun- 
teers to combat than it was to induce them to turn 
back. To do this, it needed the example of the illus- 
trious man himself; it was necessary that he should 
pronounce that word, which his contemporaries have 
passed by unheeded, but which will redound to his 


obey !—in order that his followers should retrace 
| their steps and abandon the Tyrol; restore to the 
| Austrians the fortresses which Italian valour had 
| conquered ; suffer the enemy to return to the field 
of battle, on which they had been beaten ; abandon 
to their contempt the scarcely closed tombs of our 
soldiers, and leave to them the soil still wet with the 
blood of heroes who had fought to free their country 
from the accursed yoke of the foreigner. Oh! this 
chapter of the campaign of 1866 deserves to be 
written in tears! It should be proclaimed as the most 
grievous page in the historic annals of our land! 

The Government, in its servility to its concealed 
masters, deceived these thirty thousand men. They 
were told that the regular army would occupy the 
positions which they were made to abandon. To give 
| an appearance of truth to this shameful deception, 
two advanced posts, some batteries, and some Ber- 
saglieri were sent. No sooner had they arrived, 
however, than they received the order to return, and 
restore to Austria all that the volunteers had con- 
quered. It is not by such acts that power is founded 
and dynasties established. Since 1866, to the present 
day, the Italian Government has attempted to cover 
Italian patriotism with disgrace. Italy is tired of 
her humiliation, though not of her sacrifices. Ask 
her for her substance ; ask her for her blood, to finish 
the work of her regeneration, and she will show her- 
self no miser. She desires to take her place among 
the nations. She wishes to cement, by uprightness 
and valour, by wisdom and rectitude, the immov- 
able evidence of her nationality. 

The purity of the atmosphere, and the hours 
which I spent upon the Lake of Garda had a 
truly wonderful effect upon my health. One even- 
ing, while enjoying my usual stroll, I met a dis- 
tinguished artist, Philippo Liardo, clad in the red 
|| shirt of the volunteers. At Paris I had admired a 
magnificent picture of his, representing an episode in 
the bombardment of Palermo. He had now quitted 
France, whither his artistic affairs had drawn him, to 
come and offer his life to his country. The love of art 
was greater within him than military ambition. In- 
stead of claiming the grade of lieutenant, which he 
had gained in the war of 1859 and 1860, he preferred 
to serve asa private soldier. This allowed him leisure 
|| to make admirable sketches, which he sent to the 

illustrated journals of Paris and London. Upon the 
| termination of a combat he drew the site and retraced 
| the sanguinary scenes which had most struck him. 

“From that spot,” he said to me, pointing to the 
highest peak of the Tyrolean mountains, “I took a 
sketch of the town of our dreams—Riva; but, like 
Moses, I saw the promised land only from the 








greatness in ages to come—that sublime word, J 





mountain, while my major, Cesare Bernieri, who 
never stops at anything, had the audacity to enter, 
quite alone, in his uniform.” 

“Then you belong to Bernieri’s regiment, do you?” 
I exclaimed. 

“ Most happily for me, Countess, I do. An artist 
himself, Bernieri could understand my position, and 


| 


he exempted me from service that I might daub away | 
at my ease. It was only during actual fighting that | 


I entered the ranks. But as for the major—well, I 


told you, Countess, that he had the temerity to enter | 


Riva quite alone. Before the suspension of arms he 
found himself at the extremity of the advance posts 
at Campi, a very important position within an hour 
of Riva. Having learned that the town was de- 
fended only by Fort St. Nicholas and some artillery- 
men, he resolved, although he had with him but 
two companies, to attempt its occupation. He was 
preparing for the expedition when a deputation 
from the authorities of Riva presented itself to 


inform him that the Austrians had returned in large | 
numbers to the garrison, and had announced that in | 
case of the slightest attempt to surprise Riva, the | 


town would immediately be bombarded. Moved by 
sentiments of humanity, and recognising the in- 
adequacy of the men at his disposal, Major Bernieri 
was obliged to renounce the hope which he had con- 
ceived of possessing himself of the town by force of 
arms. An Austrian officer, under the mistaken idea 
that Riva was in the hands of the Italians, demanded 
permission of the mayor to go thither to announce the 
suspension of arms. Profiting by this error, Ber- 


nieri wrote to the mayor to inform him of his arrival. | 


Followed by the Austrian officer, he repaired, with- 
out hesitation, to the town, which was occupied by 
the enemy. At the gate he was met by the muni- 
cipal body, who had come out to meet him, and a 
crowd of people, who applauded him enthusiastically. 
He was soon surrounded by a considerable num- 
ber of Austrian officers, who were proceeding to dis- 
arm him, but he so resolutely declared that if any 
one dared to touch his sabre he would lay about 
him like a madman, that his antagonists thought it 
better taste to give him a fraternal reception. They 
offered him their hands, received him as a guest, and 
prepared a sumptuous banquet for him. Towards 
evening, as he left the town, Bernieri found a multi- 
tude of people outside the walls, assembled to salute 


him. They might have arrested him, or played him | 


some ugly trick,’ continued Liardo ; “ but what does 








that matter? I love.audacity! I always think your | 


over-prudent men are cowards.” 


“ And then,” said I, laughing, “audaces fortuna | 


Juvat.”’ 

“ Ah! yes: that is very true. Temerity is a fine 
quality in a soldier,” said the artist, with an air of 
conviction. 


It will be readily believed that, during our renewed 


sojourn at Sald, we repeatedly took the opportunity 


of passing several agreeable hours with our pianiste, || 


the son of the sausage dealer. The high opinion 
which we had at first formed of this exceptional 
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artiste was but further confirmed by our later ex- 
perience. 

Upon one occasion T was present at a repast in 
this town, the singularity of which greatly charmed 
me. Seated at a long table were about fifteen or 
| sixteen young volunteers. The individual who pre- 

sided over the reunion was not an officer, neither 

was he a politician with brow furrowed by the 
| numerous cares and ardent aspirations of patriotism, 
or by the sickness of hope deferred. Neither 
|| was it any young advocate who headed the ban- 
quet. It was an old man, with white hair and 
| mild countenance, clad in the long frock-coat of a 
priest. A most pleasing contrast was presented by 
these young heads, full of imagination and life—these 
youthful faces, with their ever-varying expression— 
those clear, resonant voices, and the pensive, serious, 
benevolent face, which seemed to brighten up and 
reflect the countenances by which it was surrounded. 

The priest had been the teacher of the volunteers. 

It was he who had confirmed them in their resolu- 
| tion to take part in the war against Austria, and he 
had accompanied them to the point of departure to 
give them his farewell and his blessing. 

Now he had come to meet them, to rejoice with 
them on their safe return. The benedictions of the old 
| man must have been appreciated by these patriotic 
| soldiers, not one of whom had fallen. They found 
themselves again around the master, who made 
| them repeat the various incidents of the war, and 
| manifested the interest of a true patriot in every- 
thing concerning the glory and dignity of the Italian 
| arms. The toasts which were given were to the gran- 
deur and independence of Italy, to Garibaldi, and 
the King. Upon the termination of the repast, the 
old man rose, pressed to his heart, in succession, each 
of the young men clad in the red shirt, as if he had 
| been his own child, and then left them. 

In the most unexpected way we here met with an 
old friend, an officer, whom we had not seen since 
the commencement of the war. Our joy, as may be 
conceived, was great. We carried him off to our 
hotel, where, for the first time for nearly forty days, 
he enjoyed the luxury of reposing for a few hours 
in a bed. His regiment had encamped upon a 
declivity, in the shady meadows on the border of the 
lake. Having some orders to give at the encamp- 
ment, he permitted us to accompany him. We spent 
several hours in the midst of his troops. One or two 
women dressed like men had followed his battalion 
throughout, carrying their arms, and enduring all 
the fatigues and vicissitudes of the campaign. 

A hundred boats filled with soldiers hastily ap- 
|| proached. The camp resounded with clamorous 
noises; the evening call was sounded... We saw 
|| Colonel, now General, Acerbi, surrounded by his 
officers, listening to the report of the day’s proceed- 
ings. We approached these gentlemen, each of whom 
in turn rendered an account of the moral and physical 
|| condition of the squadron, company, or battalion, 
under his orders. 

I was altogether absorbed in the scene before me, 








when I felt a hand rest upon my arm. Hastily turning 
my head, I saw one of my friends, the patriot, poet, 
and distinguished writer, Francesco dall’ Ongaro. 

“ How much blood shed for no profit!” said he, 
with bitterness. ‘The campaign is at an end; the 
Government has betrayed us. What disgrace and 
disaster !”’ 

“Took at these men and wait,” I answered. 
“Liberty cannot perish while even old men and 
children defend it.” 

* And women,” said a soldier of elegant form and 
soft voice. 

‘That is one,” exclaimed I to Dall’ Ongaro. 

She approached a bundle of arms, and shouldering 
her musket, again passed near us murmuring “ Viva 
? Italia!” 

“Just look, mamma,” said one of my daughters, 
“at that dog. It seems to be listening to all the 
officers say.” 

I was much amused with the important air and 
countenance of the animal in question, which, seated 
in the middle of the circle near the Colonel, appeared 
to be fulfilling a duty. 

‘What dog is that ?” I inquired, when the report 
was finished. 

“ He deserves to have his history written by you,” 
was the answer. “Caffaro, come here and let me 
introduce you to the Countess.” 

Caffaro obeyed without delay, made a great fuss 
with us, and licked our hands. 

** At the battle of Caffaro, the name of which has 
remained with him,” continued our friend, “he fought 
along with his master, a lieutenant in this regiment. 


common danger. His master had to struggle with 
two Austrians, received a mortal wound, and fell 
bathed in his blood. The despair of the dog was 
intense. He flew with indescribable fury at the 
throat of his master’s murderer, and strangled him. 


proper attention. He returned to the theatre of 
action, lay down near the body of his master, and 
stayed by it until it was removed for interment, 
after the battle. Then, in a state of mortal sadness, 
he sought out one of the officers who had been his 
master’s most intimate friend, gave himself up to 
him, and has never left him from that time. He con- 
tinued to visit the ambulance every morning at the 
time of the doctor’s visit, until his wounds were 
completely healed. The hatred he retains towards our 
enemies is so intense, that their name alone is suffi- 
cient to exasperate him. ‘“ Caffaro! the Austrians!” 
whispered our friend, stooping down to the dog. 

The animal rushed off like a flash of lightning, 
making the air resound with his enraged bark. He 
flew twice round the camp at the maddest pace, and 
then, having satisfied himself that it was a false 
alarm, returned to us and seemed as if he would 





reassure us by his caresses. 






















































































































The engagement was severe, and our soldiers and the | 
enemy came toa close encounter. This dog shared the | 


Himself wounded, he made a brave retreat, and | 
repaired to the ambulance to have his wounds dressed. | 
The surgeons finding him seriously hurt, gave him | 
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While our friend was speaking to us, the gentle 
intelligent eyes of Caffaro were earnestly fixed upon 
him. “ He understands what I say,’”’ added he; and 
I felt quite convinced that such was the case. 

On our return to our inn, we found our host in 
deep despair. He informed me, with equal resolution 
and sadness, that next day (Assumption day) he could 
give us nothing to eat. Knowing that it is dan- 
gerous to struggle with desperate people, and that it 
only serves to strengthen them in their fatal resolu- 
tions, I kept silence. 

“Well,” said my husband, as soon as I made my 
appearance, “do you know that we are to die of 
hunger to-morrow ?”’ 

“ Yes, I know we are.” 

“ And you will say nothing about it ?” 

“ What can I say ?”’ 

“T admire your coolness,” he said. 

To this, my only reply was to tender to our friend, 
as he wished us good night, an invitation. ‘ Come 
to-morrow,” I said ; “I invite you to dinner.” 

“T accept,” said he laughing; “if only for 
curiosity.” 

Our landlord was an original. I had formed my 
opinion respecting him at first sight. His temper 
was violent and, at times, utterly unmanageable. 
He was filling his pockets with money and crying 
out, at the same time, about the horrors of his posi- 
tion. Before I retired to rest, I went to speak to him. 

Seated at a table, his head leaning upon his hands, 
he never stirred. 

“ Come to my room early to-morrow morning,” I 
said, ‘‘I have something to say to you.” 

“Not about dinner?” said he threateningly. 

** You do not really mean to let us die of hunger?” 

“Tt does not matter to me!”’ 

“But to-morrow is my féte day. My name is 
Mary.” 

“‘T tell you that if you were the Holy Virgin her- 
self I would not give you anything to eat!’ 

“Tt is very little I want. Some soup, and beef, a 
fowl and salad ; you have that in the house.” 

“Madame, the hotel will be closed; there will be 
no fire in the kitchen, and the servants will say that 
I am gone into the country.” 

“That will do; good night. Do not forget to 
come to me at eight o’clock, at the latest.” 

“We shall see,”’ said he. 

“Well, what is the news?” said my husband on 
my return. 

» Nothing very great; I have ordered the dinner 
for to-morrow, that is all.” 

‘‘ And what does the landlord say ?” 

“He was furious.” 

“You won't get anything!” 

“ Not to-night. We shall see to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow there will not be a morsel of bread 
to be bought. Twenty thousand men are encamped 
in the town and neighbourhood.” 

My husband, it will be seen, was truly alarmed at 
the fearful prospect of having to fast, like the old 
anchorites, without possessing that asceticism and 





fervour which changed all their privations into 
pleasures. 

My daughters called to me from the balcony upon 
which they were seated— 

“Come and look at the Place. 
soldiers. How curious it is!” 

A regiment had encamped under our windows. 
The arms were all piled up in the middle of the 
Place. Tho bayonets glittered in the moonlight like 
silver blades. Three thousand men were stretched 
upon the ground asleep. 

We remained upon the balcony until three o’clock 
in the morning. Suddenly the blast of trumpets was || 
heard. At the penetrating sound all the men rose 
from the dust. It was like a grand resurrezit! 
They passed from the temporary repose of night to 
the numberless agitations, joys, and griefs of the day. 

Precisely at eight o’clock some one knocked at my 
door. I opened it and saw the landlord before me. 

“Madame, if you promise to keep it a secret,” 
said he, solemnly, ‘‘ I will let you have dinner. We 
will get everything ready in our room on the second 
floor, and no one will know anything about it. You 
must have it here, as the dining-rooms will be shut.” 

It will be readily believed that I promised to keep 
it an inviolable secret. After having duly expressed 
my thanks, I re-entered my room. 

My bill of fare was strictly followed, with the 
addition of a friture and dessert, which prudence had 
forbidden me to order. 

Exceedingly proud of the successful results of my 
negotiation, I received our friend with a triumphant 
air. The dinner was excellent. | 

Upon quitting the table, we were told that the 
General would leave Salé at night for Brescia. This || 
news hastened our departure. I asked for my bill, 
which was brought. It seemed to me not the 
account of our stay and our expenses, but something 
prodigious, a veritable conte de fées. I went down stairs 
with this chef-d’ euvre of imagination in my hand. 

“Well!” said I, “what has possessed you to 
fleece us in this manner? Do you take us for 
Austrians ?” 

“La Signora Contessa can come to any conclusion 
she pleases,”’ said he with an air of abstraction as he 
looked out of the window. ‘The landlord presents 
his bill, it is for the traveller to say whether it suits 
him. If he accepts it just as it is given to him, there 
is a good profit ; if he complains, one must give way, 
it is only right.” 

Encouraged by the accommodating conscience of 
the good man, I reduced the sum exactly one half. 
He seemed not at all troubled, and received his || 
money, gently saying— 

“ Que voulez-vous ? In time of war we can never || 
tell exactly what we supply. It is something near the || 
account that we give you. (C’est un d peu prés que || 
l'on vous présente.) Thank you, Madame. I hopeI 
shall see you again when you pass through Salo. I || 
wish you and the young ladies health and happiness.” 

And so we parted on the best possible terms. 

(To be continued.) 
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For evermore the gifts of God are given, 
Though laid up for a little while in heaven. 


Too lofty is his place in glory now, 
For hands like ours to reach and wreathe his brow. 
A few poor flowers we plant upon his tomb, 


Watered with tears to make them breathe and bloom. 


Bethink ye, while the tears do run, 
No Cloud would rise but for the Sun. 


Ah, me, how shall the lamp of life burn on, 
When all that visibly fed the flame is gone? 
The thing which has been shall be still, and we 
Shall find the lamp was fed invisibly. 


Look up, and lo! our Doves of Earth but rise, 
Transfigured into Birds of Paradise. 


In grief the soul is taking root ; 
In joy it should be bearing fruit. 


The dear ones who are worthiest of our love 
Below, are also worthiest above. 


Before all men, dear Lord, I call Thee mine; 
Before all worlds, dear Lord, oh call me Thine. 


Thorns for the Saviour, for the Scourge sweet flowers 
The old world used to give: surely its sight 
Grows clearer, or this kindlier Age of ours 
Stands nearer to the mild Millennial light. 


The sap is bitter in the bark 
That sweetens in the fruit above; 
And spirits toiling through the dark 
Shall reach at last their light of love. 


We cannot see the fragrance of a flower, 
Yet it ascends, the spirit of an hour. 


As fruit and flower draw their ripeness down 


From Heaven, so human souls themselves may crown. 


The Gift is in itself sufficient sign 
There is a Giver, though we may not see ; 
And if that gift be Heaven-like and Divine, 
Giver Divine and Heaven there must be. 


He spread His arms upon the Cross, 
To offer His embrace ; 

He bowed His head in death to us, 
That we might see His face. 





To walk our world of sin and strife, 
He left His home above ; 

for us He freely gave His life, 
And only asks our love. 


Never mind the shadows, 
Ye are Children of the Light, 
Bound for the land 
Where there’s no more night! 


Fear not, fear not, O ye of little faith, 
That He who brings to life can lead through death. 


Let me work now, for all Eternity 
With its immortal leisure waiteth me. 


No sighs, no weaknesses in that glad world 
Where yearning avails more than working here, 
And to desire is to accomplish Good : 

For wishes get them wings of power and range, 
Rejoicing through illimitable life. 


Sweet is the Bird of Light; 
Sweeter the Bird of Night. 


Best strength is shaped from weakness passed away, 
As bones are built-up out of Life’s decay. 


Peace, Halcyon-like, to perfect faith is given, 
And it can float on a reflected heaven. 


The dandelion takes the daisy’s place, 
And brings more gold, but lacketh all the grace. 


The light that left heaven centuries ago, 
Hath not yet reacht dark thousands here below. 


Ay, many a soul to-day lies dark, 

A jewel waiting but the spark 

Of light that fills the smile of Love, 

To brighten with the best above : 
You Shining Ones look kindly down, 
And set them smiling in your crown! 


We hear the arrows in the dark go by; 
The cowering soul no longer soars or sings, 

Or it might know God’s presence then most nigh; 
Our darkness being the shadow of His wings. 


Christ comes to tell His Poor that God hath not 
Forgotten those He seemed to have forgot. 
GERALD MASSBY¥. 
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THE QUAKERS IN NORWAY. 


Tue writer of the able article on “Quaker Phi- 
fanthropy,” in Goop Worps for May, 1866, indicates 
one striking difference between the charity of two 
eminently charitable sects, the Jews and Quakers. 
‘The Jews,” he says, “seldom take any active part 
| in public philanthropic movements, contenting them- 
| selves with liberal donations. The Quakers, on the 

contrary, not only give as liberally as the Jews, but 
are also untiring in their personal exertions to carry 
| out the object in view, even although, as in the 
| case of the abolition of slavery, the abolition of the 
punishment of death, and other enterprises, it may 
| be many years before they reap the reward of their 
labours.” 








I 

I have now been for very many years connected || 
with Quakers, by ties both of relationship and friend- | 
ship. Although not a Quaker myself, I have had i 
ample opportunity of observing them. Often agree- || 
ing with them, and perhaps as often differing from |) 
them, and in either case frankly avowing that ac- || 
cordance or difference (all the parties in this inter- || 
course being strictly liberal, and ever ready to grant | 
to others that freedom of opinion which each claims | 
for himself,) I consider myself to be in a good position | 
for forming an accurate estimate of them. Con-| 
curring with the writer above quoted as to the un- || 
wearying character of the exertions of Friends in | 
what they hold to be a righteous cause ; and having 
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had an opportunity of witnessing their untiring zeal 
in a cause of this kind—the establishment of Quaker- 
ism in Norway—I may be permitted to give a sketch 
of this curious episode in the modern history of 
Quakerism. 

To make my sketch clearly intelligible, it will be 
necessary to go back to a period, which, although 
clear enough in my remembrance, must be a mere 
record of the long past to a great majority of those 
now sojourning on earth—the very early part of the 
present century. The whole of continental Europe 
was then trodden down under the iron heel of the 
most ruthless despot that the modern world has seen. 
One little spot alone of the wide expanse of Europe 
furnished an asylum to right and freedom. Need I 
say that this one little spot was what a great poet of 
that day called “the inviolate island of the sage 
and free ’’—gallant old England? Her stout heart 
never quailed before the frown of Napoleon. She 
trusted in the righteousness of her cause, ‘and in that 
Power which defends the right; and the ultimate 
result proved how well founded was her trust. The 
word “ultimate” is designedly employed here. 
Not only the persons, but the minds of the. people of 
continental Europe were so completely enthralled, 
that the truth could not reach them. Napoleon was 
the ruler and dictator of the press of the civilised 
world, that of England alone excepted. But few 
continental people could read English newspapers, 
even thongh they did penetrate through the strong 
files of dowaniers, which guarded the coasts of the 
Continent, into France and other countries. It has 
been truly said that for a time falsehood possesses 
great power. At this dark period of European his- 
tory, not only were the lies (pardon the unpleasant 
monosyllable) of the Moniteur the daily intellectual 
food of the people of Europe, but condign punish- 
ment awaited him who should utter a truth unpleas- 
ing to Napoleon. A German bookseller, Palm, who 
had published what was offensive to his Imperial 
Majesty, was carried out of his shop, and shot on 
neutral ground by French gendarmes: The passion 


of fear was the great instrument which drove the | 
| find our indefatigable Friends making efforts with 


people of continental Europe into war with England. 

Under the conjoint influence of fraud and force, 
a formidable coalition of States was formed against 
England, and with this unholy league, Denmark, to 


her own woe, associated herself. In the nineteenth | 


century, however, a far different fate awaited the 
blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic coast, from that 


which had attended them in the ninth. This was | 
clearly shown in the case of the first convert which 


Norway furnished to Quakerism, Enoch Jacobsen. 
“He was born at Stavanger, about the year 1790. 
His father was a carpenter ; and when he was eleven 
years of age, he was apprenticed to an apothecary, 
with whom he remained about five years, when he 
felt an inclination to go to sea. On the 4th of the 
10th month, 1808, without the knowledge or consent 
of his parents, he went on board the Hadneren, a 
privateer, which soon put to sea; but they were 
anne Son days, when they were captured by a 





British frigate, the Ariadne, and taken to Leith 
harbour, in Scotland, where he was imprisoned.’’* 
Three dreary and disconsolate years this appren- 
tice viking spent within the four walls of the Scottish 
prison. There he had ample leisure to meditate 
on the vanity of human hopes, and have his 
dream of riches from British plunder congealed in 
northern air. In 1812 we find him on board the Fyen 
prison-ship lying in the Medway at or near Chatham. 
But before reaching the Fyen he had been in an- 
other prison-ship, the Bahama, and there “he had 
seen one of Robert Barclay’s books, and wished to 
have had it longer. But it belonged to the ship, and 
he was moved from that ship to this.’’ This book 
was a translation into the Danish tongue of “ Bar- 
clay’s Apology ” which had been placed on board that 
vessel when lying at Plymouth, “there is reason to 
think,” by a Friend, Mr. John Abbot, of that place. 
Poor Jacobsen was by no means in solitude 
on board the Fyen.. The sympathies of members 
of the Society.of Friends residing in the neigh- 
bourhood at Chatham, Croydon, London, and other 
places, were roused on behalf of these poor fellows. 
Of this active sympathy, the narrative of events 
regarding them furnishes various indications. They 
had visits from an aged minister of the Society, Mr. 
Rickman, from Mr. Frederick Smith, of Croydon, 
Mr. Martin, of Lewes, and others. In 1813 they 
were visited by Mr. Stephen Grellett, a Friend of || 
great worth and attainments resident in North 
America, but a native of France. He was, accom- 
panied by Mr. Rickman and various other English 
Friends. By permission of the officers of the Fyen, 
a place was prepared for a meeting on the quarter- 
deck of the ship. This meeting was attended by the 
officers, and by the prisoners, of course (converts 
then amounting to about thirty), and as many other 
people as the place would accommodate. The pro- 
ceedings at this meeting are described in these 
words: “Three testimonies to the truth as it is in 
Jesus were delivered; and the opportunity was con- 
cluded in prayer, thanksgiving, and praise to the 
Lord for this heart-tendering season.”’ In 1813, we 


the Transport Board to obtain permission for some 
of the prisoners to attend “ Friends’ meetings on 
shore.” 

The exertions of Quakers for the general intel- 
lectual improvement of their protégés were quite in 
accordance with the character for unwearied industry 
in good which has been ascribed to them. And they 
were nobly seconded by the gallant and intelligent 
efforts of their grateful pupils. These characteristics 
of givers and receivers are manifested in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Enoch Jacobsen to Mr. 





* “Some Account of the Rise and Progress of the 
Religious Society of Friends in Norway,” by George 
Richardson, p. 1. Mr. Richardson (now deceased) was a 
very able and excellent member of the Society of Friends, 
and resided in Newcastle-on-Tyne. His book, to which 
the present writer may again refer, was published by 
Gilpin, Bishopsgate Street Without, in 1819. 
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William Foster, jun., of Tottenham :—“ Thou hast 
rejoiced me greatly by those books thou didst send 
me, and which I received on the 24th of the 
first month, 1813; and I hope, by the assistance of 


them, to be greatly forwarded in the English lan- | 


guage. I feel that thy love to me is very great, as 
thou hast taken great pains to procure them for me. 
But when I began to study the English grammar, I 
found it would be too difficult to learn it before I had 
a perfect knowledge of my own. I have therefore 
put a stop to the study of the English for some time, 
until I have learned the Danish more perfectly. Ac- 
cording to the speaking of the English, I am 


tolerably well acquainted with what occurs in com- | 
mon discourse, and to speak well enough for any to | 


understand my meaning.”’* 

In 1814 came liberation to the captives. In this 
year the Nemesis which dogs, though sometimes 
slowly, the steps of the wrong-doer, smote the tyrant 
who for long had weighed as an incubus on Europe 
and civilisation. Napoleon Bonaparte was a prisoner 
in Elba throughout this year. We still find the same 
active care for the moral and intellectual welfare of 
their converts as had been previously manifested by 
the Quakers. The following extract from a letter 
written by Mr. Frederick Smith, of Croydon, to Enoch 
Jacobsen very clearly shows thi 


“ Croydon, 4th month, 2, 1814. 

“Dear Enocu,—There will be sent some copies of 
‘Barclay’s Apology,’ and other books to be distributed 
to those prisoners who may not have them 
I wish thee to get any further information thou 
canst respecting the Norway saints, and let me 
have it as soon as thou canst. I feel very much 
interested, and also moved respecting ‘ The Saints,’ 
and I want Friends generally to feel the same 
interest. When thou gocst on board, give my dear 
love to the prisoners, and tell them they are very 
near my heart, and I hope that the Lord will pre- 
serve them so as that nothing may induce them to 
turn back to the world, but continually to re- 
member how He visited their poor souls in their great 
distress.” 


In the autumn of this year the different states of 
now-liberated Europe sought to collect from all the 
various quarters of the world, whither the storm of 
war had driven them, the scattered members of 
their respective fumilies. Two Swedish frigates 
arrived and carried away the prisoners from England, 
our Quaker converts among the rest. They were 
now free to breathe in their native air such freedom 
as that air would permit. The following statement, 
however, forbids our believing that the amount of 
this freedom was excessive in Norway :— 

“Endre J. Dahl and Maria Endberg, two esti- 
mable young Friends, having been married agree- 
ably to the rules of our Society, are, for this cause, 
sentenced to be sent to prison, to be kept ten days 





* Richardson, p. 6. 


on bread and water, which treatment is to be re- 
| peated as often as the magistrate appoints, until all 
| expenses that are required are paid. The marriage 
| also was to be annulled.’’* 

The explanation of this outrageous sentence in 
the case of poor Dahl and his wife is to be found in 
the fact, that under the sway of Denmark Lutheran- 
ism was the only religion tolerated. No other sect 
could exist and practise its rites in the Danish do- 
minions, and in the cruel intolerance the Storthing 
of Norway concurred. It is satisfactory, however, to 
state that the savage sentence on the new-married 
couple was never carried out. It was annulled by the 
King of Sweden and Norway ; the mighty Congress 
of Vienna, in its re-adjustment of Europe, having 
pitchforked the latter state from Denmark to Sweden. 
The tendencies of the Swedish Government were 
tolerant. But it will be easily understood how much 
of persecution and cruelty may be practised in those | 
portions of a very extensive territory, remote from the 
seat of Government, more especially in one where not 
only religious rites, but all charities and schools had 
been for ages under the absolute rule of one dominant 
priesthood. Now, this had been the exact position of 
the Lutheran priesthood in Norway; and, under a 
Government of which the tendency was tolerant, 
they still adhered to acts of intolerant oppression, and 
in this adherence were often aided by the local civil 
magistracy. 

The poor converts had quitted our shores under 
mingled auspices of good and evil; but the fostering 
care of their indefatigable friends in England fol- || 
lowed them to those not very genial homes to which || 
they had now been restored. In 1818 an address, 
entitled “ Meeting for Sufferings,” was issued from 
the body of Friends, to the “‘ King of Sweden and 
Norway.” This document, in its preamble, states— || 

“Seeing that a few serious persons, who are sub- || 
jects of thy kingdom, have made profession of our 
religious principles, and that in consequence thereof || 
it has been proposed to enact laws to prevent such || 
principles being tolerated in thy dominions, we de- 
sire respectfully to approach thee, and to request || 
thy kind attention to the following statement.” 

A succinct recital of the principles of the Society 
here follows, and this powerful plea for religious free- 
dom succeeds :— 

“As religion is a concern between every indi- 
vidual and his Great Creator, and as no man can 
answer for his brother before the Throne of God, 
be pleased to allow us to propese for thy consider- 
ation, whether the best welfare of a country and its 
true happiness may not be most effectually pro- 
| moted by the granting of entire religious liberty. 
| This, we are firmly persuaded, tends to promote 
| the peace and good order of ‘government; and we 
conceive it to be a blessing designed by our 
Almighty Parent for all His children to partake 


} 








| 


* Letter of Elias Tusted, of Stavanger, Norway, to 
Lucy Stead, a Quaker lady, then living in Sunderland, 
of date March 21, 1841.—Kichardson, p. 62. 
\ 
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for proof of the position, that coercion by the civil 
power in matters purely religious, so far from con- 
tributing to the advancement of the interests of the 
State, has produced the most direful consequences; 
while, on the contrary, in those countries where 


been to unite the people in support of the Govern- 


degree promotive of national prosperity 


monthly in London, representing the Society of 

Friends, commonly called Quakers, in Great 

Britain, this 11th day of the 3rd month, 1818, by 
“Joun Exuiorr, Clerk to the Meeting.” 


Some years later, in 1845, we find those unwearied 
advocates of religious liberty, the Society of Friends, 
addressing the “ Representatives of the Norwegian 
kingdom in Storthing (Parliament) assembled.’ 
This appeal is described as “ The respectful address 
of the body representing the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain.” The sentiments this document 
breathes throughout are identical with those so 
powerfully expressed in the address to the King. 
We find, for instance, this argument for religious 
freedom, which the reader will recognise as identical 
|| in substance with a passage quoted from the address 
of 1818 :— 

“To rule over the conscience, and to command 
the faith and spiritual allegiance of His creatures, is 
the prerogative of God; to force conscience, and to 
seek by penalties to compel an external compliance 
with doctrines or practices from which the heart dis- 
sents, must therefore be offensive in His sight.” 

In the concluding petition of this interesting docu- 
ment, the representative body “respectfully but 
earnestly craves that measures of mercy and justice 
may be extended to their oppressed brethren in Nor- 
way, and particularly, 

“1st. That they may be secured by law in the un- 
disturbed exercise of public worship, according to 
their conscience. 

“2nd. That marriages solemnised according 

| their own usages, may be declared valid in law. 

| 8rd. That they may be exempt from all compul- 

| sion to submit their children to water baptism, or 

| any other religious rite from which they conscien- 

| tiously dissent. 

| “4th. That their solemn affirmation may be re- 
ceived as a substitute for an oath in all cases, a false 

| affirmation being, at the same time, subject to the 
same pains and penalties as perjury. 

“5th. That they may be relieved from the harass- 
| ing and oppressive proceedings to which they are now 
| Subjected in reference to ecclesiastical demands, and 
| rates for the support of the schools.” 

Its concluding words are, “May that wisdom 
which is from above guide and assist your delibera- 
tions in this matter, to the effectual relief of tender 





to 


- ° ° | A 7s 
“Signed in, and on behalf of, a meeting held | of the unwearied Friends ? 





of. And may we not appeal to the pages of history | consciences, and to the promotion of the welfare of i 


your country and the glory of God.” 


Then follow the signatures, fifty-eight in number, | | 


of the members of the meeting issuing the address. 
Among these we find names associated for many long 
years with deeds of mercy and humanity. We see 


the fewest restraints upon conscience in matters of | a Gurney, a Sturge, two Foxes, two Hodgkins, a 
religion have been imposed, the effect has uniformly | Birkbeck, a Bevan, an Alexander, a Hanbury, as 


well as various other names familiar to the ears of 


And did any good result from the repeated efforts 
There is every reason to 
believe that this appeal to the Storthing finally con- 
ferred on Norway the blessing of fuli religiou 

liberty. Observe that the address was issued on th: 
ord of January, 1845. Now in a book published in 
1861 we find the following passage :— 


“The religion of the country (Norway) is Lutheran, 


and the interiors of the churches much resemble 


those of the Lutherans in Germany. In 1845 religious | 
liberty was granted to all Christians; and Jews were 


recognised in 1851.”* 

We should take a very imperfect view of the exer- 
tions made by Friends in this country on behalf of 
their Norwegian converts did we limit it to a survey 
of the proceedings of public bodies. 


people—and in this world’s goods they were generally 
poor indeed—received visits from their English 
friends. From the character of the parties paying 


these visits, and their proceedings there, it will be || 
manifest that they were preparing the way for the !| 
The || 
to the i} 
Storthing of the representative body, completed what | 


full concession of religious freedom in 1845. 
address of the “people called Quakers” 


had for years been in preparation. The work was a 


. . | 
wonderful one—the conversion of a very intolerant 
nation from the error of their ways into the con- 


cession of perfect freédom of worship to all Chris- 
tians! Such a work could not be done in a day. 


The first recorded visit to the Norwegian converts | 


in their native land took place in 1818. The visitors 
were Mr. Stephen Grellett, a gentleman from the 
United States, who has been already mentioned, and 
Mr. William Allen, of London, a man who, half a 
century ago, was distinguished not only as a labourer 
in the field of philanthropy, but as a zealous cultivator 
of chemical and physiological science. 


cess which the Norwegian mind was undergoing, 


of which the auspicious legislation of 1845 was the || 


natural fruit :— 


“William Allen and his companion were invited |} 


to dine at the country house of G. S. Keiland, the 
governor of Stavanger, who treated them with great 
kindness. He had invited Judge Liéwold, Dean 
Stéren, and the young priest Lange, to meet them. 





* “Wild Life on the Fields of Norway,” by Francis 
M. Wyndham, p. 59. This book was published by Long- 
mans and Co. in 1861. 





What we | 
learn regarding this visit shows the liberalising pro- | 


ment, and to give the fullest scope to the exercise of | readers of that important history of England, perhaps | 
talents and industry—an effect thus in an eminent | her most important—her philanthropic history. 


Almost from 1} 
the time of their removal from our shores those poor || 











| for the Society. 
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| It appeared that the governor had attended Friends’ 


meetings in London, and professed great respect 
In the course of conversation, it 


|| appeared that such is the scarcity of Bibles that 
| even priest Lange is obliged to borrow one for him- 


self.” William Allen remarks, “J think this visit 


|| will make the way easier for the Friends here.’’* 


In a subsequent conversation with Dean Stéren 
and the priest Lange, these apostles of the nine- 
teenth century impressed on the men in authority 
their earnest wish that the people should be supplied 


|| with Bibles, and pointed out how they might be 


obtained from the Bible Society. One from their 


| own little store was given to priest Lange, for 


which he was thankful. Nor was their individual 
bounty in this direction limited to this one act. On 
their journey from Stavanger to Christiania, they 


| found that one of their drivers, a sturdy, intelligent 


man, and a schoolmaster, had no Testament. They 


| therefore gave him one, and “he was made happy 


| in being presented with it.” 


Mr. Allen says “ their 


| catechisms, &c., are the principal books read in their 


| we find recorded, took place in 1821. 


schools,” further adding, as if it were the natural 
result of this limitation, that “among the higher 
classes in Norway there appears to be a tendency to 
scepticism, and among the lower, to bigotry.”’ Sixty 
years ago these conditions of the respective classes 
were certainly not confined to Norway among 
European nations. 

The next of these unendowed missions from 
England to the frozen regions of the North, which 
Mr. Thomas 


'| Shillitoe, a gentleman from London or its neigh- 


|| bourhood, was the missionary. 


| following year. 


And this was by no 
means a flying visit. He arrived at Christiania in 
December, 1821, and did not quit it till June of the 
He was entirely employed during 
this half year in continuing the work which had 


| been commenced by Messrs. Allen and Grellett, of 
| framing, in conjunction with Norwegian Quakers, 
| the rules of discipline for the little ‘‘ Northern 


| League.” 


He visited men in authority, and it is 


| remarked that “several persons in power upon 
| whom he called evinced a kind and considerate dis- 
| position towards the society.” f 


Time did not diminish the fostering care with 


which the Parent Society in England cherished her 
| young and frail hyperborean offspring. Evidence 


| 


of this abounds in Mr. Richardson’s volume, and, 
indeed, in every other source of information accessible 
to the present writer. Here is an example. Elias 


| Tasted, a zealous and able Norwegian Quaker, intro- 


duced by letter, written in 18438, to Friends at 


| Newcastle, Endré Jacobsen Dahl, the individual 
| whose marriage in contravention of Lutheran rites 


| 
| 


royal liberality and clemency had saved from the 
cruel visitation of an offended priesthood. He 
wished to improve his knowledge of the English 





* “ Life of William Allen,” pp. 363—388 ; and Richard- 
son, pp. 25—-33. 
+ Richardson, p. 46. 





language, and he remained with his wife in that town 
for three months for this purpose. We learn that 
“he made good progress, and was much beloved by 
the Friends there for his pious frame of mind and 
amiable conduct.’”’* His return to his home was 
at first most disastrous. I give Mr. Richardson’s 
brief description of this disaster.» “‘ When the time 
came for his return home, he took his passage in a 
small vessel, where he was in imminent danger of 
being lost, by the vessel being run down in the night 
by a Scotch ship and sunk. The five persons on 
board with much difficulty escaped in the boat, and 
reached the vessel which had occasioned the accident, 
and were brought back to Sunderland. In Sunder- 
land poor Dahl fell into the hands of a good 
Samaritan. I give the incident in the words of a 
note which Mr. Edward Backhouse, of Ashburne, 
has done me the favour to address tome. ‘ Endré 
Dahl was landed at Sunderland, and my late brother, 
Thomas James Backhouse, found him, having lost 
everything, in the street at Fawcett Street end, and 
took him to his house in Fawcett Street, where he 
then lived. Since then Endré Dahl and his wife 
have both been at Ashburne; the former (I think) 
on two visits to England. He is by profession a 
painter (house and ship) at Stavanger, and has a 
good business; but he does not grow rich, because 
he is so liberal in helping his poorer Friends, for, 
take them altogether, the Friends of Norway are of 
the poor of this world, though there are some few of 
the middle class.’”’ 

The Friends in the North of England bestirred || 
themselves to repair the disaster which had befallen 
poor Dahl, and this guileless and disinterested man 
was restored to his native land enriched in what he 
alone coveted—books of religious instruction. He 
was liberally furnished with a number of Friends’ 
books by the Meeting for Sufferings, and, moreover, 
received a supply of Bibles and Testaments from the 
Friends of the Monthly Meeting, which comprises 
Newcastle, Sunderland, and North and South 
Shields. They had subscribed sixteen pounds for 
their purchase ; and, at the instance of Mr. Josiah 
Forster, a grant of Bibles was obtained from the 
Bible Society in London. These were to be pro- 
cured from the agent of the Society at Stavanger, 
to whom the Friends there were to account for 
the produce of sales, whether at reduced prices or 
otherwise. | 

In 1866, Mr. Edward Backhouse, of Ashburne, 
resolved to view with his own eyes the condition 
of the Quaker Colony in Norway, which he and his 
family had contributed so largely to form. He pro- 
ceeded in his yacht, which, besides himself, was 
freighted with sundry thoroughly English juvenile 
adventurers and adventuresses, on a visit to this 
hyperborean region. He started on his voyage in 
the beginning of July, for he judged that 

“The snows then had melted on Torno’s rude side, 

And the ice of Luléa flowed down the dark tide.” 





* “ Richardson, p. 71. 
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Two days’ sail brought them to anchor off 
Stavanger. There Backhouse now found himself 
in communication with his old friend Endré 
Dahl. 

He found that during the lapse of the twenty-three 
years which had passed since the shipwreck off the 


| Tyne, a considerable change had taken place in the 


|| worldly circumstances of the worthy Dahl. 


It 


|| seemed as if, even in this world, some reward of his 
| humble but effective labours in the cause of truth 


and right had accrued to him. Mr. Backhouse found 


| him an oil and colour merchant, doing business on a 
|| large scale. 


|| become a thoroughly prosperous man. This change 


Besides being an influential, he had 


| in worldly circumstances had not abated his zeal in 


what was the great business of his truly noble life. 
Before me is a report signed by him on behalf of the 


| Committee in a meeting held at Stavanger on the 
| 28rd day of the 2nd month (February), 1866. It is 
| addressed to “the Committee appointed by the yearly 


| Friends abroad.” 


meeting of Friends in London to correspond with 
This Committee publish it, pre- 
facing it with this notice: “Our Friends of Sta- 


| vanger have, as heretofore, sent us an interesting 
| report of their circumstances. Itis of such a character 


that we present it entire to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings.” 
This report contains very precise statistics of 


Quakerism in Norway, to which we shall presently 
advert. Dahl prefaces these with the following 








remarks :—“ It is our heavy lot, almost every year, 
to be obliged to part with brethren and sisters who 
go over to America. We feel the loss of those faith- 
ful friends who thus leave us, but yet we have been 
glad to hear that most of those who have of later 
time left us, have taken up their residence in the 
neighbourhood of Legrand Monthly Meeting, Mar- 
shal county, Iowa ; where we believe they are under 
the care of Friends, and hope they will grow and 
advance in the pure light of the truth, and be 
one another’s comfort and joy in the Lord. But 
although, as a Society, we seem to have suffered the 
loss of not a few of our friends, yet we see others 
come in their place, and our little society has, not- 
withstanding this withdrawal, increased in num- 
ber.”’ 

The State of Iowa, here mentioned, is one of those 
most recently included in ths Union, and is the part 
of America where Friends most especially abound. 
Relatively to its general population, it probably 
contains more Quakers than does “the drab-coloured 
province,” consigned to no very enviable immortality 
by the pungent pen of Sydney Smith; and it 
was but natural that the poor emigrants from the 
Scandinavian peninsula should betake themselves, 
in the far-off land which they had reached, to the 
society of those with whom they had, in one most 
important particular, a preformed brotherhood. 

Dahl furnishes in the following succinct form, the 
evidence on which he founds the statement of the 
growth of the Society in Norway, notwithstanding 
the emigration to America :— 





“Our Society was first established in this place (Sta- | 
vanger) 

In the year 1818, and there were then 8 members; 

1825 a re 

1835 9 

1845 41 

1855 96 

1865 166 
children included.” 


He states, moreover, that besides the members of 
the Society, parties not enrolled as Quakers attend 
the meetings for worship, and that the number of |; 
these proselytes of the gate equals that of the || 
regular members, so that between the two classes | 
there was no inconsiderable congregation. 

This Norwegian expedition of Mr. Backhouse and | 
his youthful band is but one evidence of many that 
the spirit which, 200 years ago, colonised Pennsyl- 
vania, is still alive in the breasts of “the People 
called Quakers.” In the extracts from the minutes 
and proceedings of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held in London, 1866, we find a narrative of the || 
visit to the Moravian mission in Labrador of Mr. 
Isaac Sharp, of Middlesboro’. This gentleman’s 
narrative of his expedition is best conveyed in his 
own words :— 

“Probably few religious visits have been paid in 
the discharge of a little debt of Christian love, which 
have involved so many miles of travel, in order to. | 
visit so small a company as that composing the little | 
band of Moravian missionaries, thirty in number, on | 
the extreme north-east of North America; it has, | 
therefore, been deemed advisable to give a few intro- 
ductory particulars of their circumstances and situa- | 
tion, prior to an account of the time spent among || 
them. | 

“On the eastern shores of Labrador are four Mora- | 
vian mission stations, the only direct communication 
with which occurs once a year, when the Harmony | 
is despatched from London with supplies for the 
twelve months thence ensuing, an opportunity being || 
thus also afforded for the transit to and from Ger- | 
many of the missionaries, their wives, and children. 
Through the superintending care of an ever-watchful 
Providence a communication has thus been main- 
tained for a period fast approaching a century, 
during which, amid varied perils, and it is believed | 
in answer to many prayers, the vessel has been | 
brought safely into port; no loss by shipwreck || 
having yet occurred. In the winter season the sea | 
near the shore is frozen, and the surface is tra- 
versed by the missionaries in an interchange of 
visits of a pastoral character between one station 
and another, sledges drawn by dogs forming the 
only means of transit. Portions of the margin of 
solid ice thus formed remain till after midsummer, | 
during which time all communication by boats is 
entirely cut off. When the mission of the United || 
Brethren (Moravians) was first commenced in 1764, | 
unmitigated heathenism prevailed; a few years 
prior to which one of their body fell a sacrifice, 
having been barbarously murdered by the savages, 
while seeking to do them good.” 
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Mr. Sharp, accompanied by Mr. Edwin Hum- 
phrey, of Hook Norton, in Oxfordshire, and five 
missionaries (Moravians), embarked on board the 
Harmony, at Blackwall, on Tuesday, June 20th, 
1865. Of the Moravian missionaries, two were hus- 
band and wife. Five weeks’ sail, a more rapid 
passage than usual, brought them to a safe anchorave 
in the harbour of Hopedale, Labrador, one of ile 
four missionary stations on that inhospitable shore. 
Mr. Sharp distributed among the missionaries the 
books, English and German, sent by the “ Meeting 
for Sufferings in London,” which “were agreeably 
and thankfully received.” He describes, often in 
picturesque language, the gathering of the Esquimaux 
at theiggimeetings for worship. At one of the stations, 
Okak, a place seven days’ sail from Nain, the station 
they had last quitted, for the Labrador stations are 
| wide apart, there were present of the Esquimaux 
| 240 men, women, and children. “ After the sermon 
was finished, opportunity was given for that which 
rose for expression. . . . They were told of the duty 
of following Jesus from day to day, and of seeking 
by prayer and faith to overcome, &c. They listened 
| very attentively and solidly, and at the close, one of 
| their number, a helper (Esquimaux overseer) arose 
and said, ‘ From our childhood we have been taught 
|| what to do, and what not to do; but at all times we 
| have been too much like foolish children in forget- 
ting what we have been taught; but we pray the 
| Lord to help us, and that for our daily sins we may 
| daily come to Him for cleansing. We thank Him 
| that He has sent you to us, and though soon we 
shall see each other’s faces no more, we shall remem- 
ber the words you have spoken. We hope you will 
get well home again, and that you will tell your 
friends that we send to them our greeting.’ Turn- 
| ing to the congregation he questioned of them all, 
‘Speak you not thesame?’ Then came from many 
voices, both of men and women, JVhila, whila-tai, 
| ahila, ahilatai, mai-law-le. ‘Yes, yes, we cordially 
| speak the same.’ ” 
| On the 10th of September the Harmony and her 
enterprising freight, narrowly escaping shipwreck 
during a heavy gale, entered the Bay of Hebron, 
the most northerly station of Labrador. “A little 
beyond this,” as Mr. Sharp informs us, “heathen 
darkness reigns.” An interview which the mis- 
sionaries had with certain parties here, Mr. Sharp 
| shall depict in his own words:— 





“In the evening there was an interesting religious 
interview with a helper-brother and three helper- 
sisters. They came in the dimness of twilight with | 
one of our Moravian friends as interpreter. Their 

| unrefined exterior, singular costume, and features of 

' peculiar mould, could scarcely fail to strike the eye 

' of a stranger. Preceded by a little pause of silente, | 
they were addressed on the blessing of being in any 
way helpful as ‘servants of the congregation’ in 
bringing souls to Jesus, &c.; tears were shed, giving 
evidence of tender feeling ; and they all appeared to | 

| listen seriously to the entreaty that they would seek 
for strength to walk watchfully and wisely before | 


| beautiful verse, to exclaim— 


| was thought so wondrous an achievement that one 


, feeling of exultation at the marvellous feat in a 


those who might be looking to them for example, 
&e., &e. 

“During the interview the helper-brother ex- 
pressed himself nearly as follows :—‘ I acknowledge 
all you have said. My heart has been warmed by 
the words you have spoken as before the Lord, and 
I hope to have them in remembrance: we are very 
thankful for your visit.’ ” 

We give the brief summary of Mr. Sharp’s labours 
in his own words :—“ The shores of Labrador were 
lost in the dim distance as the vessel proceeded on 
her homeward way: During an absence of nearly 
four months, five aveeks only were spent on shore. 
After a passage « little exceeding the average, we 
were favoured to land at Dover in health and safety 
on Fifth-day, the 12th of 10th Month, 18°°. The 
summer months of five successive years have been 
spent in northern lands.” 

Mr. Sharp indulges, as well he may, in some 
soothing and gratifying reflections on the fruits of | 
his hyperborean labours. We'will venture to say 
of them, what we think he would probably hesitate | 
to say himself, that they prove him to be the good | 
and faithful servant of the Best of Masters. 

Contemplating the labours of Mr. Sharp and 
others in association with members of sects alien 
in sentiment in some points from Friends, and in 
far distant regions, we cannot but conclude that the 
spiritual benefit will not be all on one side; that 
each party must be at once givers and receivers. 
Each will receive an augmentation of the catholic, 
and undergo a diminution of the sectarian spirit. 
Each party by this sort of intercourse will have un- 
folded to their mental view the greatness of the 
truths which all real Christians hold in common, and 
be brought to feel how small in comparison are the 
matters which to some extent keep them asunder, and 
conclude that the former constitute the cement which 
is ultimately to “ make the whole world kin.” 

The sketch here presented of the general pro- 
ceedings of British Friends will abundantly prove 
that the Society as a body appertains to the peri- 
patetic school of philanthropy, whose disciples, like 
the Apostles of old, roam through the world scatter- 
ing good as they go. Of this school what has been 
related of Mr. Sharp proves him to be a zealous and 
indefatigable member. Equally conspicuous in this | 
respect is Mr. James Backhouse, of York. This 
gentleman is more really entitled than was the 
Trojan whose wanderings Virgil has related in such 





“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?” 


Among the various distant shores this enterprising 
missionary has reached, one is Hammerfest, in the 
extreme north of Norway. It is near the 71st degree 
of north latitude, and within fifty miles of that North 
Cape, which to have reached, a hundred years ago, 


of the party who accomplished it gave vent to his 


sonorous hexameter. The fact is that about the time 
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mentioned a commission of French Academicians 
proceeded to the North Cape for the purpose of mea- 
suring a degree of the meridian, and one of the party 
—the present writer thinks it was Maupertuis, but he 
is not certain—records the event in these words :— 


“Sistimus hic tandem nobis ubi defuit orbs ;” 


| which very neat line means, *‘ We here have got to 
the end of the world, and can go no farther.”” Since 
| that day, however, Lord Dufferin and others have 
| reached higher latitudes (although certainly not ona 
| continuous terra firma), whilst a gallant Englishman 
| has shown the world that religious zeal does not 
|.yield to scientific zeal in power to lead man to con- 
| front danger and hardship. 

| Whilst we cannot fail to observe the missionary 
| zeal displayed at the almost world-wide circumference 
| of Quakerism, and whilst we contemplate with great 
| approbation the methodical labour employed at the 
| British centre of this beneficent union, we feel a 
| difficulty in reconciling these indications of general 
| vitality with the too-infallible token of central decay 





| —the broad fact of the diminishing number of the 
| members of the Society in Great Britain. To discuss | 


the why and wherefore of this diminution would lead 
to a great extension of our article, which the reader 
will probably think long enough already. I will 
merely remark that, when Quaker families grow 
rich, they are apt to glide out of the Society. But 
although this frequently happens, and is certainly a 
considerable cause of its manifest declension, it is by 
no means universal, for some of the wealthiest Quaker 
families in the kingdom stand by the ship in which, 
from their birth, they have been embarked, and cer- 
tainly not the less steadfastly, because they see her 
to some extent among breakers. 

How do these families employ the wealth which 
it has pleased Providence to bestow on them? Not 
as its absolute and irresponsible masters, at liberty 
to lavish it exclusively in ministering to their own 
appetites, but as stewards responsible for the proper 
employment of their wealth as of other talents en- 
trusted to them; and finding their reward in the 
consciousness of a duty done when they employ their 
wealth, their intelligence, and their industry, in 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, amending 
the immoral, and enlightening the ignorant. 

J. BROWN. 





GLENCOE. 
B Historical Ballad. 


[The massacre of Glencoe was one of those acts of cool treachery and savage butchery, springing from acoiabination 














| of public policy and personal revenge, which not unfrequently attend the bitter course of a civil war; sor are they 

always confined to the actual course of the war, but the bitterness remains after the contest has been ended, and the 
| sequel of a long series of domestic contention is scuietimes marked by acts of shameless rapacity, revenge, and cruelty, 
| more disgraceful to humanity than any that had tuken place during its progress. That the massacre of Glencoe had 

its origin y in the strong personal feelings of the persons well-known in history, named in the following baliad, 
has never doubted; but the motives of public policy which conspired to render easy the gratification of malignant 
passions in the hearts of those persons, have not always been clearly understood. That King William gave his sanction 
to the atrocious deed, notwithstanding Macaulay’s attempted vindication, is on the face of the evidence sufficiently 
plain ; and, indeed, there is nothing very extraordinary in the circumstance of a king, at a distance from the scene of 
action, being persuaded by the malice of embittered partisans, that the persons against whom he signed 
the warrant of butchery were a band of insolent, contumacious, and lawless marauders, with whom no terms of 
conciliation could be made. This whole subject, with special reference to the motives of the principal persons 
concerned, has been treated in a masterly style by a critic in the Edinburgh Review, in two articles, October, 1861, and 
October, 1857, to which the reader is referred. The general circumstances connected with the massacre, as given in all 
the common histories of Scotland, and in the Tourists’ Guide-books, need not be detailed here. It will be found that the 
ballad follows minutely the facts of the history, so far as they admit of poetical treatment. The localities were visited 
several times by the writer, and will be easily — d by the tourist. The three principal seats of the massacre, 
Invercoe House, Inveruggen, and Auchnachoin, all exist, only of course with a much diminished population, as they 
were in 1692. Invereoe House, now the property of — Burns, Esq., who married the heiress of the Macdonalds of this 
district, is beautifully situated at the mouth of the river Coe, which flows through the glen of the same name, where 
it disembogues into the smooth waters of Loch Leven. It lies immediately beneath the remarkable conical eminence 
called the Pap of Glencoe, which strikes the eye of the tourist the moment he turns round the Appin headlands, and 
comes full in view of Ballahulish and Loch Leven. The present dwelling-house of Invercoe is a modern 
structure; but a gable of the old building still stands close to the bank of the river. Inveruggen, where Campbell 
of Glenlyon slept on the night of the butchery, is a small farmhouse, standing quite alone on the west side of the 
stream, as you ascend the glen, about a mile and a half from the Loch ; and on the same side of the river, about a 
mile further up, is the farm of Auchnachoin, or the dogsficld, where the glen has a greater breadth of arable land than 
at any other > oo and which, in the of the massacre, no doubt contained a considerable population. At this 
place the which had north and south, takes a sudden turn direct eastward, and continues in 
this di till it reaches the eastern end, a few miles to the west of the well-known station of King’s House. From 
the moment that it takes this turn it becomes much more narrow and confined—hence the name (from cumhann, narrow, 
not as Macaulay has it, from caotn, to weep) ; for the true name both of the river and the glen, is not Coe, but Coan, 
the final x having been oy by ignorant me age a ing to a common experience in the history of 
linguistic corruptions. The localities mentioned in the ag this are not within the view of the general 
tourist ; but the pedestrian will easily trace them out. As the valley is altogether shut upon the north side, and the 
soldiery were in possession of the lower end of the glen, it is manifest that those who escaped must have made their 
way principally through the gorges in the steep hills which separate Glencoe on the south, from Appin and the district 
about Loch Etive. Glenure, in beautiful green solitude, lies at the top of Loch Creran, one of the most lovely and 
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least visited of the western sea-lochs. Dalness is at the head of Loch Etive, on the direct road from Glencoe to the 
country of the Macintyres behind Ben Cruachan ; from this the outlet into the low country, both by land and sea, is 
easy. The Buchailmore, or big shepherd’s mount, mentioned in the poem, is a magnificent conical hill, composed of 
a remarkable sort of primitive porphyry, rising bolt up at the east end of the glen, to the north of Dalness, and one of 
the most picturesque mountains in the whole Highlands. The glen, to be properly enjoyed as a piece of scenery, 
should be taken as a whole, the contrast betwixt the waste grandeur of the east end, and the rich and random 
| greenery of Ballahulish at the west, constituting one of its great charms. A mellow evening at Ballahulish, after a 
| breezy i from King’s House, remains one of the greatest luxuries in the pedestrian memories of the present 
| reporter. 

| rep’ 








| Tue snow is white on the Pap of Glencoe, Who to Macdonald’s goodly glen 

|| And all is bleak and dreary, On traitor’s errand came. 

| But gladness reigns in the vale below, He had the old man’s niece to wife, 
And all is blithe and cheery, (A bond that should have buried strife,) 

|| Where the old Macdonald, stout and true, And shook his hand for faithful proof, 

| Sits in the hall which his fathers knew, And slept beneath his friendly roof; 

| Sits, with the sword which his fathers drew And he that night had shared the mirth 

On the old wall glancing clearly, Around the old man’s friendly hearth, 

Where the dry logs blaze from the huge old hearth, And, wise in devil’s art, 
| And the old wine flows that fans the mirth Had laughed and quaffed, and danced and sung, 
| Of the friends that love him dearly. And talked with honey on his tongue, 


- ee And murder in his heart. 

Heavily, heavily lies the snow And now, to buy a grace from power 
| On the old grey ash and the old blue pine, And wael een eh ates Gi tiie 
| ° ° ° > 
| And the cold winds drearily drearily blow Or with the gust of blood to sate 
Down the glen with a moan and a whine; | A heart whose luxury was hate 
| But little reck they how the storm may bray, | Sie handl ech. em the eteatll kni fo 
Or the linn may roar in the glen, | 


2 = . . That thirsts to drink the old man’s life 
Where bright cups flow, and the light jests | And soon the blood shall flow, : 
pey) F hich th hall 
Where Macdonald is master of men, re reels eging 1 Xiy 


That since the world to sin b 
| Where Macdonald is king of the feast to-night, ee a eee ee 


: ae Pursues the lawless-handed man ; 

- rin sae regal — o Rate right, And false Glen Lyon’s traitor name 

roadens his smile, and opens his breast, Shall live, a blazing badge of shame, 
While memory links the crimson crime, 
The basest in the book of Time, 


As a host may do to a welcome guest; 
With Campbell and Glencoe. 











And many a stirring tale he told 
Of battle, and war, and chase, 
And heroes that sleep beneath the mould, 
The pride of his lordly race ; 
And many a headlong venture grim, Tis five o'clock i’ th - of light 
With the hounds that track the deer, "Medan 
° ‘ ° a ? 
Py eo te Gomes nenarne Se And the snow that drifted through the night 
And the red-scarred mountain sheer. 


. i Hides every spot of green. 
| And many a song did the harper sing Not vet th + hketh blown fits he 
| Of Ossian blind and hoary, pec ds cnr parc 7 


‘ But the base red-coated crew 
That made Ge ah ot salter —— Creep through the silence of the morn 
| With the pulse of Celtic story ; With butcher-work to do. 








IIt. 








| And the piper blew a gamesome reel And to the old man’s house they came 
| That the young blood hotly stirred, -eonge' A : 


Where he lived-in the strength of his proud old 
And they beat the ground with lightsome heel upon’ ee 6 P 
Till the midnight bell was heard. Pt engues ded life : 
. ? 
‘" ree ae mua = ers ae And now they enter the old man’s room, 
| And soon the strong sleep bound them, Where he lay, oll ‘witless of his dscen 
| While the winds without kept whistling rout, ee eee . 


| 
| 
| 


; : In the arms of his faithful wife ; 
And the thick snows drifted round them, And through the grace of his hoary head, 


As he turned him starting from his bed, 
a They shot the dea/lly-missioned lead, 
But one there was whose eye that nigit And reaved his purple life , 
| No peaceful slumber knew, Then from the lady, where she lay 
| Or, if he slept, he dreamt of blood, With outstretched arms in blank dismay, 
|| And woke by Coe’s far-sounding flood, They tore the vest, and in deray 
|| ‘To make his dreaming true. They flung her on the floor ; 
A Campbell was he, of a hated clan, And from her quivering hands they tore 
—God’s curse be on his name !— With their teeth the rare old rings she wore ; 
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Then haled her down the oaken stair 

Into the cold and frosty air, 

And in the snow they left her there, 
Where not a friend was nigh, 

With many a curse, and never a tear, 
Like an outcast beast to die. 


Iv. 
And now the butcher work went on 
Hotly, hotly up the glen ; 
For the order was given full sharply then 
The lion to slay with the cubs in his den, 
And never a male to spare ; 
And the king’s own hand had signed the ban, 
To glut the hate of the Campbell clan 
And the spite of the Master of Stair. 
From every clachan in long Glencoe 
The shriek went up, and the blood did flow 
| Reeking and red on the wreathéd snow. 
Every captain had his station 
On the banks of the roaring water, 
Watching o’er the butchered nation 
Like the demons of the slaughter. 
Lindsay raged at Invercoe, 
And laid his breathless twenty low; 
At Inveruggen, Campbell grim 
Made the floor with gore to swim— 
Nine he counted in a row 
Under one roof with bloody show, 
And one who oft for him had spread 
The pillow ‘neath his traitor head, 
To woo the kindly rest. 
At Auchnachoin stern Barker pressed 
The pitiless work with savage zest, 
And on the broad mead by the water 
Heaped ten souls in huddled slaughter. 
The young man blooming in his pride, 
The old man with crack’d breath, 
The bridegroom severed from his bride, 
And son with father side by side, 
Were swathed in one red death ; 
And fire made league with Murder feil 
Where flung by many a raging hand, 
From house to house the flaming brand 
Contagious flew; and crackling spar 
And crashing beam, make hideous jar, 
And smoky volumes swell. 
What horror stalked the glen that day, 
What ghastly fear and grim dismay, 
No tongue of man may tell ; 
What shame to Orange William’s sway, 
When Murder throve with honours decked, 
And every traitor stood erect, 
And every true man fell ! 


v. 

*Tis twelve o’clock at noon; and still 

Heavily, heavily on the hill 

The storm outwreaks his wintry will, 
And blinds the bright-eyed sun ; 

And now the base red-coated crew 





And the fiends in hell delight to view 
The sanguine slaughter done. 
But where be they, the helpless troop, 
Spared by red murder’s ruthless swoop— 
The feeble woman, the maiden mild, 
The mother with her sucking child, 
And all who fled with timely haste 
From hissing shot, and sword uncased ? 
Hurrying from the reeking glen, 
They are fled, some here, some there ; 
Some have scrambled up the Ben 
And crossed the granite ridges bare, 
And found kind word and helping hand 
On Appin’s green and friendly strand ; 
Some in the huts of lone Glenure 
Found kindly care and shelter sure, 
And some in face of tempest’s roar, 
Behind the shelving Buchailmore, 
With stumbling foot did onward press 
To thy lone mountain home, Dalness ; 
And some the Cruachan Ben behind 
Found a broad shield from drift and wind 
And warmed their frozen frames at fires 
Kindled by friendly Macintyres. 
But most—O Heaven !—a feeble nation, 
Crept slowly from the mountain station ; 
The old, the sickly, and the frail, 
Went blindly on with straggling trail, 
The little tender-footed maid, 
The little boy that loved to wade 
In the clear waters of the Coe, 
Ere blood had stained their amber flow— 
On them, ere half their way was made, 
The night came down, and they were laid, 
Some on the scaurs of the jaggéd Bens, 
Some in black bogs and stony glens, 
Faint and worn, till kindly Death 
Numbed their limbs, and froze their breath, 
And wound them in the snow. 
And there they lay with none to know, 
And none with pious kind concern 
To honour with a cross or cairn 
The remnant of Glencoe. 
And on the hills a curse doth lie 
That will not die with years ; 
And oft-times ’neath a scowling sky, 
Through the black rent, where the torrent grim 
Leaps ’neath the huge crag’s frowning rim, 
The wind comes down with a moan and a sigh ; 
| And a voice, like the voice of a wail and a cry, 
The lonely traveller hears, 
A voice, like the voice of Albyn weeping 
For the sorrow and the shame 
That stained the British soldier’s name, 
When kingship was in butchers’ keeping, 
And power was honour’s foe ; 











Weeping for scutcheons rudely torn, 
And worth disowned and glory shorn, 
And for the valiant-hearted men 
That once were mighty in the glen 
Of lonely bleak Glencoe. 
JOHN 8. BLACKIB. 
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Asrnrriep throng of outside carriages, whose panels, 
|| glossy horses, and their polished plated harness, 
} radiating the reflected sunlight in quivering golden 
|| thistles, and whose varicoloured livery-servants, 
| “powered like auriculas,” are in themselves a kind 
|| of flower show; seven-and-sixpenny tickets; the 









|| Blues, performing spirit-kindling marches, and de- 
|| liciously dreamy opera music—that smothers with 
roses thoughts of work still left undone, makes the 
|| idea of grim duty seem a cruelly-exacting mistake in 
a world so manifestly intended (so long as the seduc- 
|| tive music “lingers on as loath to die”’) for gregari- 
ously selfish enjoyment solely—in amicably amoebean 






























were Field-Marshals; “ swell company” lounging on 
benches beneath the shade of foreign trees, lolling 
in close-packed chairs on sunny lawns, or sweeping 
the trim grass with their sheeny summer trains like 
parading silver pheasants, whilst their delicately 
| bright parasols nod above the slowly moving mass of 
\| millinery like water-lilies ruffled by a lazy breeze in 
a tropical lagoon; open-air parterres blazing in 
pecil beauty; marquees that cover South African 
jungles of heaths and rhododendrons; ixoras that 
look like sweet-williams run to bush; gloxinias, in 
spite of their choiceness, really not more beautiful 
than fox-gloves; exotic bind-weeds, with Greek 
names and blushing bells of blossom, twining around 
| balloon-trellises of wire; ferns spreading glossy 
fans, and bananas drooping glossy flags; orchids 
whose fantastic beauty and grotesque oddity sug- 
gest the thought that nature must have created 
them for a spree, and a wonder as to what she will 
be up to next in her Kenny-Meadows mood ; 
pelargoniums, so thick with gracefully - sloping, 
chastely-streaked-and-spotted blossom that angels 











































































































muslin dresses ; fuchsias, that would be forest-trees 
to fairies, hung with a rich gala-show of fairy 
coloured lamps; pansies as big as crown-pieces, but, 
therefore, ali the more marked with the flower’s 
mortuary pensez-d-moi, since from their velvet petals 
flashes, in accentuated distinctness, “the bare- 
grinning skeleton of death;” pinks, piccotees, 
cloves, and carnations in Queen-Elizabeth ruffs of 
white paper; hollyhock heads like rosettes of glori- 
fied gold-and-silver-shot satin; roses, red, white, 
and yellow, exposing their full breasts on couches of 






























































the exquisitely pure fragrance that, in spite of 
its richness, seems the quintessence of morning 
dew and “maiden meditation, fancy-free ;”’ a scent, 
a3 from a Hebe-handed dessert, of pines plumed 
like Indian chiefs; scarlet and green-fleshed 
melons, with gores-gashed out of their plump, 
succulent sides; strawberries, crimson and cream- 
coloured, as big and as chubby as bubies’ fists; glossy 
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| smart, spurred bandsmen of the Life Guards and the | 


rivalry, under the guidance of conductors in frogged | 
military frocks, who wield their batons as if they | 


might take patterns from them, if angels wore | 


moss with a voluptuous beauty, but breathing forth: 


| figs; peaches, downy and rosy as Apollo's cheeks; 
nectarines, streaked like the face of one who loves 
wine both well and wisely; and bloomy Eshcol 
clusters of purple, green, and golden Black Princes, 
Black Hamburghs, muscats, muscadines, and sweet- 
| waters, foiled and kept from bruising by layers of 





| snowy cotton wool:—such and such like are the normal 
| features of West End flower shows: and, no doubt, 
they are well worth the money they cost, both to 
exhibitors and sightseers. Nevertheless, the expen- 
diture of a shilling the other day admitted me 
to a plebeian flower show in the West End, that was, 
morally, at any rate, far more interesting than its 
“upper ten” rivals. It, too, could boast of its fringe 
of carriages, and “ distinguished visitors’’ leavened 
its throng of sight-seers, their summer toilettes con- 
trasting oddly with the dingy, all-the-year-round 
dress of those amongst whom they moved; but it 
was the very dinginess of the exhibitors, coupled 
with the humble cheerfulness of the exhibits, which 
had been coaxed into blossom, or if not blossom, leaf, 
under all kinds of unfavourable circumstances, that 
constituted the attraction of the show. The plants 
appeared so many botanical Mark Tapleys, and it 
| was very pleasant to see their modified “ jollity ” re- 

flected and intensified in the faces of their owners and 
| their neighbours. Perhaps the Window Garden 
shows got up by the East End clergy, in stifling 
lanes leading out of the Commercial Road and Rat- 
cliff Highway—lanes whose inhabitants sit on their 
doorsteps in summer-time, panting like dogs—are 
even more socially interesting than the Westminster 
one, since—although there is not much to choose 
between Westminster slums and East End courts— 
| the inhabitants of the former can get into the West 
End parks more easily than the majority of those 
who tenant the latter can get into the Victoria Park, 
and, therefore, there is something specially pathetic 
in the East-Ender’s affectionately anxious cultivation 
of a sprig of green, a spray of blossom, to cool and 
cheer the eye in his hot, dark home; but the place in 
which it is held necessarily gives the palm for pic- 
turesqueness to the Window Garden show got up by 
| the clergy of St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, and their 
district churches, and held under the presidency of 
the Dean of Westminster, in the Dean’s Yard. 

A July afternoon sun was blazing down on the 
Broad Sanctuary when I turned into the shady axch- 
way that leads into the Dean’s Yard. Carriages 
were rolling through it; carriages were setting 
down their freights at the gate of the yard’s 
quadrangle of grass and trees; outside the 
rails, gratefully availing themselves of the flickering 
shade of over-hanging plane leaves, stood waiting 
carriage-horses, champing their bits with foaming 
mouths, and impatiently tossing off the pestering 
flies that presumed to light on their proud heads and 
buzz about their aristocratic noses. ‘The upper win- 
dows of the houses that give upon the yard were 
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thrown up, and amused eyes looked down thence on 
the motley crowd that made a merry hubbub in the 
wontedly clerically-sedate enclosure. High up, on 
one side, the gilding of the Victoria Tower flashed 
in the blue, cloudless sky; on another, the twin 
towers of the Abbey rose above the roofs, seemingly 
almost as white and sharply-cut as if just fresh from 
the pious hands of the builders of “the elder days of 
art.” Out of the low grey school, with its squat 
archways, gnawn like bones by time, and the iron- 
grey, more ancient portion of its wall patched above 
with dingy brick, like the ragged fringe of a dusty 
Welsh wig overlapping a hard-featured veteran’s 
forehead, “‘ Westminsters’’ were trooping, as West- 
minsters have trooped for nearly a decade more than 
three centuries: Westminsters, in the “ chimney- 
pot”? which seems to be the modern regulation head- 
gear of the non-foundation public school-boy ; West- 
minsters, arm-in-arm and four abreast, en route for 
Vincent Square, in gay cricketing flannels; West- 
minsters, in collegiate cap and gown and “ white 
choker”—the tiniest, and most solemnly self-im- 
portant, amongst them looking ludicrously like right 
reverend Tom Thumbs. A few lingered at the pali- 
sades to peep at the show, or to chat with fair young 
friends and beaming aunts and mammas within; one 
or two sauntered over the grass-plat in collegiate 
costume, with a de-haut-en-bas-like drawling gait, 
(most aristocratic of mortals, in his own estima- 
tion, is the English public schoolboy) ; but “ charity- 
bobs,” in mvffin-caps and bands, and very seedy at 
the elbows, boisterously chasing one another, and 
stray, sulphur-winged butterflies, over the fast-yel- 
lowing lawn, littered with prematurely withered 
leaves, were far moreé numerously represented in the 
enclosure. Plebeian small boys of all kinds enjoyed 
a Saturnalia in the garden of the Dean’s Yard. The 
little cockneys crowded the seat of a reading-desk, 
placed in readiness for the noble distributor of the 
prizes, as their holiday-making parents crowd a cab, 
grinning applause, in constantly supplanted detach- 
ments, of a very humorous “little vulgar boy ” who 
thumped the lectern and favoured the public with 
extemporaneous discourse as energetically as a ranter- 
preacher. The saucy little varlets were not in the 
slightest degree awed by the presence of the potent, 
grave, and reverend dignitaries who patrolled the grass 
in the well-to-do, glossy-black sleekness, and sleepily- 
sly good-humour, which characterize English rooks 
and English clergymen who have nests in the 
shadow of a cathedral. The learned, variously and 
copiously gifted Dean was the only untypical parson 
in appearance there. ‘‘ Which is the Dean?” I 
heard a good woman anxiously ask of her Westmin- 
ster friend, who was showing her the local lions. 
“What, that pale little gentleman in the trousers ?” 
was the querist’s disappointed rejoinder, when the 
Dean was pointed out. “I thought Deans was fat, 
red-faced gentlemen, as wore breeches.” The 
Westminster parishioner was scandalised by this 
irreverent mode of discussing Dr. Stanley’s claims 
to the character of (literal) Broad Churchman, and 


answered, in a tone of loftily-indignant offence, 
“That's all you know, then. He may well look 


Other popular critics expressed disappointed surprise 
that the lords and ladies who rubbed shoulders with 
costermongers and charwomen on the ground, did 
not stand out with unmistakable distinctness from 
the bulk of well-dressed people—so far as dress went, 
indeed, were even less “splendacious” than anony- 
mous assisters at the show. In only one instance, how- 
ever, so far as I could see, did these criticisms take a 
form offensive to their subjects. An elderly “ strong- 
minded woman,” of the Ida Pfeiffer type, elbowed 
her way through the greasy throng with undaunted 
sang froid. Her petticoats, of somewhat peculiar 
cut, were kilted; a broad-brimmed hat shaded a 
bronzed face and short-cut, grizzled, capless hair; the 
lady had also what might pass for a beard and a 
moustache. “It’s a man dressed up,” whispered the 
women through whose gossiping clusters the self. 


enough for her to hear. 
contemptuous compassion for her unenfranchised 


| for a mere man, she evidently considered no compli- 
ment. 


The general tone of the gathering, however, was 
mutual good-temper and cheerful loyalty. At one 


with leaves and flowers, from which young ladies, 
who worked harder than any “slavey,” brought out 
unfailing supplies of tea and bread-and-butter, for 
the women and children who were admitted in de- 


its strength, and the nature of the attendance, quite 
excited the good women. They blushed with de- 
light, and shook with merriment, at the thought of 
lace falls. 
grandson, as he issued from the privileged enclosure, 
greasy sleeve. 
drink !” 

and seated on very dusky rout-seats and rush- 
trees, the bulk of the company, gentle and simple, 
thumping, and cymbal-clashing members were 
delighted 


popular capacity. The show proper was con 
tained in a flag-decked marquee. “In everything 








give thanks,’ in leaves and flowers, and «“ God 








pale, for he’s allus a-readin’ or a-writin’, or a-doin’ || 
sumfink or other good, as a parson ought to was.” || 


reliant ‘‘ unprotected female’ forced her way—loud || 
She smiled with grimly || 


| sex, when she overheard the comment ; to be taken 


corner of the enclosure a Union-Jack lazily rustled | 
in the fitful breeze; in another stood a tent, wreathed || 


tachments to the seats enclosed in front of the tent. | 
The tea was poured from great battered urns of zine, || 
that looked like exaggerated oil-cans, and its plenty, | 





being waited on by smiling, soft-spoken young | 
ladies in silks and satins, gossamery mustlins, and | 
“So you’ve had some tea, have yer, | 
Bob?” said a radiant grandmother to her little | 


wiping his freshly greasy mouth on his antiquely | 
«Well, now, it’s sumfink like a show, | 
says I, when they gives yer sumfink to heat and 

Meanwhile, strolling or reclining on the grass, | 
bottomed chairs beneath the welcome shadow of the | 
listened to the music of a police band, whose puffing, | 
watched proudly by their wives and children, | 


at finding the populace-hated force) 
figuring, for however short a time, in a generally | 








v of the | 
simple, 
puffing, 
s were 
hildren, | 
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save the Queen,’ in white letters on a red 
ground, with a crown above the scriptural motto, 
| were the appropriate, pious and loyal, internal deco- 
| rations of the tent, erected, under clerical patronage, 
| in the shadow of one of the noblest fanes of the 


|| State Church. The fact that one of the Princesses 
\| had been to see the flowers seemed to give huge 


satisfaction to the exhibitors, who lingered about 
their exhibits, watching the glances, and trying to 


|| catch the words, of those who inspected them, as 
|| anxiously, and as jealously, as a struggling artist 
|| notes the effect produced by his first-admitted pic- 
|| ture. 


“ Well, I don’t think much on ’em—I’ve a- 
had as good myself,” was the uncomplimentary judg- 
| ment passed upon the flowers by a non-competitor, 


|| possibly envious of the social distinction which her 


exhibiting neighbours had attained. The proportion 


|| of blossom to stem and leaf was, perhaps, rather 


small on the average ; but, considering the places in 
which the plants had been reared, the show, never- 
|| theless, was exceedingly pretty. Fuchsias and gera- 
niums were most numerously represerfted : one of the 
fuchsias, trained upon a frame, was quite a giant. 
|| There were ferns in pot, and ferns in a handsome case. 
|| There were calceolarias, begonias, lobelias, balsams, 
|| musk-plants, nasturtiums, lupins, sweet peas, and 
| almost solitarily-blossomed American marigolds—the 
|| precious flowers made prominent by paper ruffs. The 
| favourite creeper appeared to be the creeping Jenny, 
which hung in pots all round the tent—pots which 
|, were constantly losing their equilibrium, as the lark- 
| ing youngsters outside bulged in the canvas. A good 
many of the exhibitors were school-children ; some 
of the neatest of the plants came from Westminster 
Hospital; and a pathetic detachment had been sent 
from the Westminster Workhouse. A pauper windcw- 
gardener must regard his flower with a very peculiar 
interest, as being almost the only property which he 
can claim. The mode in which the prizes had been 
assigned seemed to give general satisfaction, but, of 
course, there were some exceptions. “They did ought 
to have guv a prize to that, I think,” said the 
|| mother of a defeated exhibitor, as she pointed ent to a 
friend a creeping Jenny which her sor * _ .:uined 
round a Lilliputian summer-house of wire. “ And 
| he've done another beauty, jest like the Prince of 
| Wales's plume.” “Won't my little Jack be dis- 
| appointed ?’’ said another mother of a “‘ no-where ”’ 
| son. “His brother have got a prize for a plant jest 
| the feller of his’n.” The show of fruit consisted 
| merely in the strawberries and cherries exposed for 
| sale, together with ices, ginger-beer, lemonade, cakes, 
|| and sweetstuff, on the refreshment stall. The small 
} boys buzzed about this stall like flies—especially 
| when they found that their covetous eyes ever and 
| anon induced pitying beholders to stand treat. One 
|| wehin, a little charity-boy, I saw curtsying, in the 
| excess of his excited gratitude, to a lady who had 








promised him a choice geranium from her green- 
house, as an encouragement of his horticultural 
tastes. 

The English reverence for a lord was amusingly 
manifested when the earl who was to distribute the 
prizes made his appearance. He was followed about 
at a respectful distance by a crowd of scrutinisers, 
who seemed to think it an intensely interesting fact 
to discover that a nobleman used a pocket-handker- 
chief, and shook hands with his acquaintance, just 
like any common mortal. 

The company having crowded round the rostrum, 
the distribution of the prizes began—their value 
varying from ten shillings to four. A policeman 
shouted out the name of the prize-taker in a sten- 
torian voice, like a crier calling a witness into court. 
The prize-taker appeared ; the amount of his prize 
was handed up to the earl, and the earl dropped 
it into the palm of the prize-taker. There was 
something funny in the additional value which 
the money appeared to acquire in the recipients’ 
eyes from having passed through a nobleman’s 
fingers. However, the object was to gratify them, 
and it was certainly attained. In addition to their 
prizes each received a little pamphlet on window- 
gardening from one of the ladies. The prize-giving 
over, Lord Shaftesbury made a speech on the moral 
influence of floriculture. Then the Dean made a 
speech, finishing off with a call for three cheers for 
his Lordship. The cheers having been duly given, 
a Canon mounted the rostrum, and announced the 
gratifying fact that the receipts at the gate had com- 
pletely covered the expenses of the show. The tea, 
he said, had been given in celebration of the release 
of the Abyssinian captives. ‘I trust that we shall 
have no Abyssinian war next year—though, then, 
you will get no tea,’ he added with a chuckle. The 
mirth which this mild, but most successful joke pro- 
voked having subsided, and the obstreperous small 
boys having temporarily been hushed, hats and 
helmets were taken off, and ‘‘Praise God from whom 
all blessings flow,’’ was somewhat quaveringly sung 
beneath the calm evening sky. A good many of 
the vocalists, probably, were not much used to psalm- 
singing. It was a pretty, soothing scene neverthe- 


less, that crowd of miscellaneous worshippers praising 
God in the island-like quiet of the Dean’s Yard, before 
they went out again into the boisterous London life 


that was roaring on all sides. The exhibitors carried 
home their plants as carefully as if they had been 
first-born babies. One could hardly help pitying the 
plants, borne away from the grass and trees, and 
comparatively fresh air, into close confinement for 
another year; but every house to which they went 
will be not only the brighter, but the purer, for their 
presence. We should have fewer roughs, if we had 
more flower-fanciers amongst the poor. 
RICHARD ROWE. 
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A new class of critical writers has arisen in Eng- 
| land and Germany during the last century. They 
profess to examine the currently received statements 
| of sacred and profane history on the principles of 
|| enlighte ned and dispassionate reason; separating 
truth from falsehood, and disintegrating imaginative 
|| myths so as to arrive at the bare ‘facts on which they 
| have been founded. Professing myself a humble but 
ardent follower of this scientific method, I propose to 
apply it to the stories of the great fire of London. 

This calamity is said to have occurred in the year 
1666. Two hundred years have therefore elapsed 
since the event took place—a sufficient time for all 
political excitement on the subject to have died out, 
| and for the questions concerning it to be brought to 
the test of pure reason. 

The first broad question which arises is, Was there 
ever, properly speaking, a great fire of London at all? 
That there were a number of nearly contemporaneous 
little fires, may be freely conceded ; but that there was 
one huge continuous conflagration, admits of the same 
sort of doubt as every deep thinker entertains when 
he reads the Book of Numbers. Why, then, was 
the story of the one great fire invented, and palmed 
off upon a credulous people, the larger part of whom 
received letters only once a week, and knew nothing 
of steam or the electric telegraph? "Where was the 
motive for the rise and growth of so strange a popular 
myth? That motive was a deep-seated hatred to 


the event had originally an inscription attributing 
the fire to “the treachery and malice of the Popish 
faction.”’ ‘his was cut away in the reign of James 
II., as false and libellous, the Romish party being 
then in power. It was restored in deeper characters 
in the time of William ITI., when Protestantism was 
once more upon the ascendant. Pope alludes to this 
inscription in the famous lines where he says of the 
Monument— 





“ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 


Here, then, we have a reasonable doubt thrown upon 

the whole story. It was evidently got up to denounce 
| the Roman Catholics, and lower them in public esti- 
mation. 

The principal author of the history of the great 
fire of London was Mr. Secretary Pepys. Any one 
acquainted with his writings will see that he was 
fond of the marvellous, and prone to embellish simple 
facts with a profusion of ingenious gossip. His cre- 
dulity made him ready to accept any fiction or fable. 
Being a servant of the Court, he depreciates the 
policy of the Lord Mayor, because the latter 
represented the free and independent corporation; 
while he exaggerates the conduct of King Charles II. 
as a marvel of personal bravery and engineering 
a In the writer, then, we see symptoms of an 





THE NARRATIVE OF THE FIRE OF LONDON, 
FREELY HANDLED ON THE PRINCIPLES OF MODERN RATIONALISM. 





the Papists. The lofty column which commemorates | 








untrustworthiness which throw an air of doubt over | 
his entire narrative. The time has hardly arrived | 
yet for opening up the question whether the tale may | 
not have for its origin a hidden mystery and alle. 
_ I think this view well worthy the careful 

ttention of my learned friend Dr. Smokenso, and 
the thoughtful writers of the South African school. 

In forming an estimate of the historical value of 
Mr. Pepys’s writings, it must not be forgotten that 
when one of the keenest wits of the nineteenth cen- 
tury published a satire on the manners and customs 
of the English of his own time—a satire full of exag- 
geration, sarcasm, and caricature—he called it “ Mr. 
Pips his Diary.” 

Proceeding to analyse and handle in a free and 
becoming spirit the narrative itself, the first circum- 





stance related throws an air of doubt on the whole. 
It is an admitted canon in the criticism of myths || 
that if we find a person’s name expressive of his | 
business or allegorical office, we may generally re- | 
gard him as a mere personification. Thus in the 
hagiology of the Western Church we sometimes find 
Saint Perpetua and Saint Felicitas associated. But 
of course every rational inquirer knows that these 
are but personifications of perpetual felicity. A late || 
eminent critic and historian used to say that a thou- 4) 
sand years hence the etymology of the names of the || 
generals in the nineteenth century would cast suspi- } 
cion over all the annals of the age. Haynau, the | 
flogger of women, is akin to hyena. Windisgratz 

i 





loses battles, in other words is windisgrace. Napier 
conquers, and has Na-peer, that is, is unequalled. || 
Depend upon it, Nelson will be found out to be the | 
son of Helen, and therefore so called. It will not be || 
surprising if some South African critic does not | 
prove to his own satisfaction that the Wesley who || 
conquered the hearts of the miners of Cornwall, and |) 
the Wesley who achieved the crowning mercy at 
Waters the same person, for the two remain- || 
ing pictures oi each will represent them both with a |) 
Roman nose. This sort of criticism has been already || 
applied to the Pentateuch ; and I honour the man |) 
who was bold enough and brave enough to suggest || 
the application. Now let us return to Mr. Pepys. 
We read that the conflagration began “on the |) 
Lord’s Day,” the 8rd of September, 1666. ‘Some i 
of our maids,” says Pepys, “sitting up last night to 
get things ready for our feast to-day, Jane called us | 
up about three in the morning to tell us of a great | i 
fire they saw in the city. So I rose and slipped on i 
my nightgown and went to the window, and thought 
it to be at the back side of Mark Lane at farthest. But | 
unused to such fires as followed, I thought it far | 
enough off, and so went to bed again and to sleep. | 
About seven, rose again to dress myself, and then | 
looked out at the window and saw the fire not 80 | 
much as it was, and farther off. . . . By-and-by®, 
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|| Jane comes and tells me that she hears that above 
| three hundred houses have been burned down to- 
night by the fire we saw, and that it is now burning 
down all Fish Street by London Bridge. So I made 
myself ready presently, and walked to the Tower, 
and there up, upon one of the high places, Sir J. 
Robinson’s little son going up with me. And there 
|| [did see the houses at that end of the bridge all on 
|| fire, and an infinite great fire on this and the other 
| side, the end of the bridge.” 

The conflagration which in so short a space had 
|| exhibited its destructive character, had broken out 
| some time after midnight in the house of one Far- 
| ryner, the king’s baker, in Pudding Lane. 

Let us briefly analyse these statements. Some of 
| Mr. Pepys’s maids sit up late at night. Jane calls 

him up about three in the morning. What are we 



































































































































































r. || Mito understand by this slipshod English? Had the 
maids gone to bed at all? Pepys rises and puts on 
nd | his nightgown: nightgowns are generally worn in 
m- the night, and not left at the bed’s side. The dra- 
dle. natists of the seventeenth century tell us that ladies’ 
ths | nightgowns were generally made of white or pink satin, 
his \ to suit their complexions. Were the gentlemen less 
re- \ fastidious? Did Pepys go to bed in the costume of 
the \ Adam before the fall? Then the fire breaks out at 
find | the house of one Farryner, the king’s baker. Farina 
But i,as every schoolboy knows, the Latin for meal or 
hese || four. Farinarius is a mealman, or dealer in flour. 
late || The English always clip long words. Thus in Pepys’s 
hous 4] days Mademoiselle de Queroaille, the licentious mis- 
the \ tress of Charles II., became Mother Quarrel. In 
uspi- | our own time we have seen omnibus contracted to 
1, the | “bus,” and cabriolet to “cab.” In this way Farry- 
grats ur is obviously an abbreviation of farinarius, meal- 
apier man or flour-dealer; of course the personification 
alled. | of bakers and men of such-like craft. But there is a 
e the || wity in Pepys’s conception of the origin and end of 
10t be \\ the fire, which proves rather too much. It not only 
s not \ begins at Mr. Baker’s, the baker’s, but it begins in 
y who \ \Pudding Lane, and ends in Pie Corner, and one 
, and || | Piedlow is the incendiary. This is just the sort of 
rey at || cumsy invention which marks the third-rate novelist. 
main- |\f™ His hero is Sir Miles, who lives at Gladius Hall, and 
with a |\ dies in the great battle of Pugna. But why is the fire 
ready | aid to begin in the house of this Mr. Farryner ? I sus- 
e man |\f™ ject that this is an attempt on the part of the friends 
uggest ifthe discredited and traduced Lord Mayor to cast a 
pys. dur upon the court party,-or, as it was then called, 
on the | ‘he Popish. It appears that Farryner was the king’s 
66 Some taker. 
ight to | It will, however, be plausibly objected, that al- 
sled us |i ‘ough reasonable doubts may be cast upon the entire 
a great | Urrative of Pepys, the existence of a public monu- 
pped on } ment expressly designed to commemorate the confla- 
thought | gation must tell forcibly the other way. The 
st. But |B eistence of the monument of course is not ques- 
+ it far (Mitined. But what was its real design and intention ? 
to sleep: Clearly to vilify the Papists. 
nd then | Itis, indeed, by no means uncommon, to find his- 
e not 80 Bi crical monuments commemorating events that never 
and-by®, tad any existence, or evente, the shape and effects of 
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which were totally different from those attributed to 
them on the monument. Viewed in this light, the 
magnificent Arch of Triumph, at Paris, which, stand- 
ing on a high elevation, dominates over the city, and 
crowns it as with a diadem of marble, is no better 
than the monument of London, but, “like a tall 
bully, lifts its head and lies.” If the shade of the 
great Duke of Welliagton, accompanied by those of 
Gurwood and Napier, could mount the long avenue 
of the Elysian Fields,* and read over the list of 


| French victories recorded there, how many would 


be erased from the catalogue ? 

The untruthfulness of other monuments, and their 
utterly unreliable character, does not arise so much 
from what one may call lying by circumstance, as 
dealing with events that have had positively no 
existence whatever. The traveller in Switzerland, 
when he arrives at the lake of the Four Forest Cantons, 
is told that its shores are holy ground, the birthplace 
of freedom—that here the first Swiss confederacy 
was formed, and, above all, that its borders were the 
scene of the heroic deeds and almost supernatural 
end of William Tell. Ona small island in the lake 
a Frenchman, the Abbé Raynal, took upon himself to 
raise a monument to the founder of Swiss liberty. It 
consisted of a wooden obelisk painted to look like 
granite, with Teli’s apple and arrow on the top. This 
gingerbread memorial of vanity was destroyed by a 
thunderbolt. Here is a parallel to the monument of 
London—both memorials of bad taste. Three springs 
are said to have gushed forth from the spot on which 
the three heroes stood who founded the independence 
of Switzerland. But are there three sources? Are 
they not one split into three? They show a chapel 
erected only thirty-one years after Tell’s death, and 
in the presence of one hundred and fourteen persons 
who had known him personally—they show the site 
of his house at Altorf, and yet all the events of his 
life are a mere romance. Every German and South 
African rationalist knows that the fierce disputes as 
to the existence of Tell have ended in the entire 
victory of the unbelievers; and that a like story is 
related in Scandinavian folk-lore as having occurred 
in Denmark to one Toko, in the tenth century. 

A similar instance of the unreliability of public 
monuments is to be found in the Arco della Pace of 
Milan. The origin of this structure is singular. It 
was first a temporary decoration of lath and plaster, 
upon the marriage of Eugene Beauharnais and the 
Princess Amalia. The elevation being much admired, 
it was determined to build the arch of marble, and to 
dedicate it to Napoleon and his victories. On the 
downfall of the Bonapartists its destination was 
changed, and it was dedicated to the Congress of 
Vienna and the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance. 
Whom or what does it now call to mind, as the tra- 
veller gazes upon it, standing out gloriously against 
the Italian sky ? May we not suspect that the London 
Monument was begun to commemorate the return of 
the Stuarts, and its destination altered to malign the 
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Papists? then to commemorate the supposed fire? 
then again to libel the Roman Catholics—the in- 
scription being dug more deeply than ever, and 
altered a third time when a new policy governed the 
country ? 

Nor must we forget the celebrated monument called 
the Colonne Napoléon, which stands about a mile from 
the city of Boulogne-sur-Mer. It is, like the Monu- 
ment, a pillar of the Doric order, and a winding stair 
in the interior leads up to the summit. The first 
stone was laid by Marshal Soult in 1804, to comme- 
morate the invasion of England by the grand army of 
Napoleon. Beneath it are buried several copies of a 
medal struck by the emperor in the same year, and 
bearing the inscription, “ Descente en Angleterre, frappé 
a Londres.” A specimen of this medal still exists in 
the Boulogne museum. When, on the overthrow of the 
Bonapartists, Louis XVIII. came to the throne, the 
pillar was made to commemorate the restoration of the 
Bourbons, and plentifully besprinkled with carved 
fleurs-de-lis and royalist inscriptions. These in turn 
have been carefully destroyed, and it is surmounted 
by the statue of the imperial conqueror. Now suppose 
that a thousand years hence it is overthrown by 


earthquake, war, or storm, what will be said of its | 


original intention? It will be found to have com- 
memorated that which never had any existence. 
May not the Monument of London be fairly placed 
under the same category ? 

Butit will be plausibly objected that the existence 


of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a strong proof that the fire _ 


did take place. I doubt very much whether that 
church has been rebuilt from its foundation within 
the last two hundred years. Applying the same 
principles of criticism to this case as have been applied 
to the holy places, and by modern sceptics to the 
forum at Rome, it seems probable that the present 
building is a series of reconstructions. May not the 
piers of the nave and choir still contain within them 
the Norman piers of the old church, like the per- 
pendicular nave of Winchester Cathedral? May 
not much of Inigo Jones’s famous portico be incor- 
porated in the western facade? Would any one 


conversant with the structure of Portland stong 
venture positively to affirm that those weather-worn 
blocks have only stood a hundred and fifty years? | 
The story which informs us that the edifice was built || 
under one Bishop of London, one master mason, and | 
one architect, is evidently a mythical exaggeration. 
There are many episodes, so to speak, of the | 
notorious history which also deserve critical examina. || 
tion. Bishop Burnet tells us that a young man of the , 
name of Robert Hubert, the son of a watchmaker at 
Rouen in Normandy, was among many Frenchmen | 
sent to Newgate prison for setting fire to the city. 





But from other sources we learn that Newgate itself || 
| fell a prey to the flames. We read that this man was i 
| apprehended simply because he wasa Frenchman. He | 
is said to have described the spot where he began his || 
| malicious work: that he led his captors directly to the | 
| place; that he showed them how it stood, the shape of | 
| the little yard, the fashion of the doors and windows, 
| and where he first put the fire. And all this with such | 
| exactness, that they who had dwelt long near the | 
| spot could not so perfectly have given the particulars, | 
Upon this confession, Hubert was condemned and | 
/executed. Yet Lord Clarendon, with a strange | 
candour, remarks, that “neither the judges nor any | 
present at the trial did believe him guilty, but that || 
he was a poor distracted wretch weary of life, and | 
chose to part with it in this way.”’ Of course he was || 





| not -guilty, but being a Frenchman and a Roman || 
Catholic, there was a fine opportunity afforded of | 
In another || 


| 
| 
| 
ti 


endorsing one falsehood by another. 
story we find that a man called Piedlow fired London. 
This name isclearly mythical. It belongs to the same || 
sort as Pie Corner and the farinaceous baker of Pud- |! 
ding Lane. The citizens were said to have lodged in i 
huts built in Finsbury, Moorfields, and even as far as_ 
Highgate. But it is remarkable that not one trace } 
of these huts has ever been found. Many important |) 
minutize might easily be added to this disquisition, || 
but enough, it is hoped, has been brought forward to i 
invite rational inquiry into the circumstances, in the 
paramount interests of immortal truth. 
PIETER MARITZBURG. 














To the Editor of 


Srr,—Two or three of your readers having informed me that they suppose I have, in the second paper on || 


“Goop Worps.” 














“Erasmus” (Goop Worps, March, p. 162), by inadvertence “inverted” the well-known saying that “ Erasmus laid 
the egg which Luther hatched,” I am induced to trouble you with the following note, by the insertion of which ( if you || 
think it worth while) I shall feel obliged. The sentence is as follows :—“ Never was there a more stupid inversion of 
fact, or a better example of ‘ putting the cart before the horse, than the averment of one of the adversaries of Erasmus, 
that Luther laid the egg and Erasmus hatched it.” I thought that the expression “one of the adversaries of Erasmus” || 
would sufficiently indicaté the meaning, and that the notoriety of the ordinary saying on the subject would show that 
I was speaking of an exceptional case. The allusion is to the great-grandson of Sir Thomas More, who, in writing the |) 
Life of his ancestor, shows himself no friend to Erasmus; and in one passage (quoted by Jortin) says, “In his 
writings he is said to have hatched many of those eggs of heresy which the apostata Fryar Luther had before laid; 
on which Jortin very justly remarks as follows: “‘ Luther, says this wiseacre, ‘laid the eggs, and Erasmus hatched |) 
them.’ The contrary was the truth, and the common saying concerning these two great men.” (Life of Erasmus, Ato., || 
vol. i. p. 177.) The sentence in Goon Worps would have been clear had there been a word or two indicating that 
the case was an exceptional one—as thus: “ Never was there a more stupid inversion of fact than the averment of one 
of the adversaries of Erasmus (in contravention of the general opinion) that Luther had laid the egg, and Erasmus 
hatched it.” 

I go on to show that in my judgment even the “ contrary” opinion would not be “true” (as Jortin and so many 
others have thought), though abundantly less “ absurd.” 

It is my own fault, however, that the misconception 
addition as the above. 


has arisen. The sentence in question needed some such 
HENRY ROGERS. 
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A Bobe Story. 
By tHE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
OLYWELL 


HALL, whatever | 


it had originally 
been, was now 
transformed into 
one of those splen- 

did modern man- 

i) sions peculiar to 
# England, and to 


j the taste of Eng- | 


t lish merchant 
princes; exclu- 
sively modern : 
for, like Mr. Van- 

fm) derdecken, these 
i) commercial mag- 
}| nates have seldom 
known a grand- 
father; and most 


of them see the | 


. wisdom of escap- 

ing entirely from 

the sombre glory of unattainable ancestral dignity, 
into the tangible magnificence of present wealth. 


Everything at Holywell was solely of to-day, ex- 


|| cept a wall or two left standing for picturesqueness, 
|| and the gigantic trees of the park, which could not 
well be re-grown, and made trim and new, or very 
likely Mr. Vanderdecken would have done it. In 
the house he did as he chose. The upholstery was of 
the latest style; the tables, chairs, mirrors, and pic- 
tures—all being equally regarded as furniture—had 
not one antique flaw. In fact, the whole contents 
of the mansion might have come—half of it did 
come—bran-new and specklessly perfect, from the 
Great Exhibition of All Nations, then just closed. It 
was altogether a very splendid abode, complete in all 
its arrangements, and lacking nothing that money— 


which can purchase taste, among other trifles—-could | 
| would have liked a son best—a son and heir to all 


supply. 

The only thing it wanted—if, indeed, such a want 
is worth mentioning—was that intangible something 
which may be called the soul of a house, in contra-dis- 


tinction from its body; which makes you conscious of | 
the presence and influence of somebody who loves 


the dwelling and takes pleasure in it, either for its own 
pake—we can get attached to dead bricks and mortar, 
for want of anything better—or for the sake of some 
human being belonging to it. This soul, which can 
inhabit and inform with its own beauty and bright- 
ness a very poor abode, does not always dwell in a 
aA one, and certainly did not dwell at Holywell 


Nevertheless, it was a fine place, and perfect of 


|| its kind: quite abo itici i 
etd quite above criticism, indeed, except that _ 


| found sitting there before luncheon. 


| a captious observer might say, if it had a fault, | 
it was that, like its mistress, its handsomeness verged 
on too much of splendid solidity. You found in it 
none of the play of variety, the sweet little untidi- 
nesses—such as a book out of its place, a bit of work 
left in a chair, or a child’s toy on the floor, which | 
make a house look inhabited and home-like. From | 
end’ to end you might traverse Holywell Hall and 
not discover aught amiss, not even in Mrs. Vander- |! 
decken’s boudoir, where she sat every morning— 
scarcely for business, domestic or otherwise: she had || 
nothing to do; but merely because most ladies in the 
neighbourhood had such a room, and were always 
They also—as 
she found on coming home from abroad—had the 
good old English habit of needle-work, so Mrs. Van- 
derdecken likewise adopted it, and was generally seen 
with a beautiful embroidery frame before her, where 
she was making a fender-stool for a charity bazaar. 
At least, she put in a stitch or two when she felt in- 
clined, and her own or Gertrude’s maid continued and 
completed the task. 

The effect of the elegant work, and the diamond- 
ringed fingers moving over it, was very good, while 
as for the room, it was perfect, and arranged with an 
especial view to those rosy half-lights which set off 
to the best advantage a lady whose complexion may 
naturally be supposed beginning to fade a little. 
Very little in this case: and all that art could do to | 
sustain waning nature, was undoubtedly done for 
wealthy Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

Yet she looked dull, as she almost invariably did 
of a morning, for visitors rarely came so early, and 
she never saw Gertrude till lunch. The child was 
always up and at work by eight, with her daily 
governess, while the mother never rose till after ten, 
leaving her husband and daughter to breakfast alone 
together, as they had done ever since the little girl 
was two years old. 

Gertrude was an only child. Mrs. Vanderdecken 


this property. Still, she was very fond of her little 
' daughter. Women, who seem otherwise to have no 
heart to speak of, have very often the mother’s heart 
—at least, that natural instinct which belongs equally 
to brutes and human beings, yet is a sacred instinct 
in its way. Mrs. Vanderdecken had it. She had 
petted Gertrude extremely during infancy, and now, 
as she was growing up into a companion, clung to 
her, as such silly women do cling to anybody who 
will take a little of the burden of existence off their 
shoulders. 

I have called her a “silly’’ woman; but perhaps 
that is not quite fair. There was no absolute silli- 
ness in her, no more than there was absolute bad- 
ness; she looked merely negative—made up o! 
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negatives: the kind of woman who, if left alone, 
will wilfully do no harm to any one, but sleep 
through life like a Persian cat upon a velvet cushion 
—sleek, and a little uninteresting; but quite harm- 
less,—or looking so, at least. 

She herself seemed interested in nothing to any 
great degree. She had no favourite pursuits. Her 
sitting-room was in perfect order; the book-case un- 
touched ; the piano unopened. She idled wearily 
over her embroidery, yawned two or three times, 
and pulled out her jewelled watch to see how the 


time went on—time, which to some gallops so fast, | trude. 
but which with her seemed perpetually to crawl. At | you are not old enough to choose acquaintances for 
last, unable to bear her weariness of it or of herself | yourself. Promise that you will make none without 


any longer, she rose and rung the bell. 


“Tell Miss Vanderdecken to come up to me the , mean your papa and me, of course.” 


minute she has finished lessons.” 

But when, shortly after, the child came bounding 
in with an exuberance of life that made her almost 
pretty for the tinte being, the mother’s only welcome 
was a fretful reproach. 

‘‘How rough you are, Gertrude! and how very 
long you have been at lessons! What detained 
you?” 

“My history, mamma. I was in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and I wanted to finish it.” 

“That is a trick you have;—when you begin a 
thing, you never rest till you have finished it. You 
are just like your aunt——” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken stopped suddenly. 

“Not like my aunt Anna, surely; though papa 
fancies it sometimes. But I hope not; for nurse 
says she was quite an elderly person,—and so fat. I 
would rather be like my other aunt—aunt Edna; 
isn’t that her name ?” 

“nee.” 

“Didn’t I bring you this morning a letter from 
my aunt Edna?—that is, I thought so; for the 


post-mark was Brook Street,” said the child, hesita- | 
| Julius.” 


tingly, as if treading on a forbidden subject. 

“It was from your aunt Edna. She remembered 
my birthday, which nobody else has done for many 
a year.” 

“Oh, mamma, why didn’t you tell me your birth- 
day ? and I would have given you something pretty ; 
and wished you ‘many happy returns.’ Isn’t that 
what they say in England ?”’ 

“*T don’t know ; I have almost forgotten.” 

“Dear old mammy—darling mammy !” cried the 
child, fondling her. ‘Now, won’t you show me the 
letter from aunt Edna? I should so much like to 
see it. I wonder if she writes as nicely as she talks ? 
Where is it? in your pocket? Do give it me.” 

“Little girls should not expect to see their 
mamma’s correspondence,” Mrs. Vanderdecken an- 
swered coldly; “and you know so little of your 
aunt, that it is impossible her letter can interest you. 
She is well, and so are all the family. That is enough 
for you to know.” 

Gertrude looked disappointed, but urged no more. 

“ And, by-the-bye, child, you need not say any- 





| 


| 


! 
} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


know the Stedmans, and they are in such a different 
sphere of life from ourselves, that it is not likely we 
shall ever be very intimate with them. So the less 
we talk about them the better.” 





thing about the letter to your papa. He does not | 


Fora en 


“ Very well, mamma.” 

The child’s answer was given with that careless 
acquiescence which neither implies assent nor obe- 
dience. Perhaps, unperceptive as she was, the 
mother had sense enough to discern this, for she said, 
after regarding her daughter uneasily— 

“You must really mind what I say to you, Ger- 
You are always taking fancies to people, and 


telling me. You ought to tell me everything. I 


« But, mamma, you don’t always tell papa every- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked extremely annoyed, and 
her vexation took refuge in displeasure. 

“You naughty, impertinent child, how dare you 
say such rude things to your mother—your poor 
mother, who has no comfort in the world but you!” 

Neither the anger nor the pathos seemed to affect 
the child very deeply ; probably she was well used 
to both. She only stroked her mother’s hand with 
a sort of patronising affection. 

“ Dear old darling, I didn’t mean to vex you. I'll 
never do so no more—till the next time; and I'll be 
the goodest girl that ever was, if you will only let 
me go once again to see my aunt Edna.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken turned away very bitterly. 

* You ungrateful girl, you don’t care two pins for 
your mother now. It is all your aunt Edna.” 

“No, it isn’t; how could it be?” returned Ger- 
trude, practically. ‘Because my mother is my 
mother, and my aunt Edna I have only set eyes on 
twice, an hour each time, counting the hour last week 
when I met her at the Crystal Palace with cousin 


“Julius; is that their eldest boy’s name? Oh, 
yes; Iremember now. You seem to have caught it 
up very readily.” 

‘Because I thought it such a funny name, and 
when we were walking together by the fountains, 
I asked him who they had called him after—was it 
Julius Cesar? and he said no, it was after an uncle 
he had, who had been’ dead a great many years.” 

“Yes; a great many years.” 

There was something in Mrs. Vanderdecken’s man- 
ner which struck the child—who was as quick to ob- 
serve as her mother was slow—for she said at once— 

“Did you know of him, mamma? What was he 
like? Was he my uncle also? Did you ever see 
him ?” 

No! the lady was just going to reply, but the 
contemptible lie—the lie of fear—died upon her lips. 
Falsehood was so difficult, so impossible, with her 
young daugbter looking right in her face with the 
honest gaze of a child. 

“Yes,” she said, “I did know him once a little. 
But he was no relation of yours—only Dr. Sted- 
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man’s brother. He went out to India and died 
there.” 

“‘ How did he die ?”’ 

“ He was drowned, I believe.” 

“Where? in the sea?” 

‘In the river Hoogly, I think ; but I never heard 
much about it. And now, my dear, you need not 
catechise me in this way, for I really can tell you 
nothing more. And you must not ask any more 
about—about Mr. Stedman.” 

“Why not? Oh, I understand,” and the little 
maid’s face suddenly became tender and grave. ‘“‘ We 
ought to be careful in speaking about people that are 
dead. And perhaps they were very fond of him— 
his own relations I mean—and very sorry when he 
died.” 

“Perhaps they were,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

She rose from her chair and stood, her full height, 
opposite the full-length mirror. Her lips were a 
shade paler than their usual rich colour, and she 
evinced a slight uneasiness and gravity of manner 
such as most people show in speaking of any un- 
pleasant subject, a shocking accident, or discreditable 
history, just enough to convince the quick-witted 
Gertrude that something mysterious lay behind, and 
make her resolve, poor little unconscientious girl as 
she was—alas! she had had no example of conscien- | 
tiousness—that in spite of her mother’s prohibition | 
she would question cousin Julius closely about his 
uncle the very next time she got a chance of secing 
him. 

“There is the bell, let us go down to luncheon,” 
said Mrs. Vanderdecken, with an air of relief, and 
taking her little daughter’s hand with an appealing 
|| sort of fondness, which sat touchingly on the large 
|| splendid woman, she passed slowly down the marble 
|| staircase, crossed the hall, and entered the dining- 
room; where, in somewhat cheerless state, she, Ger- 
trude, and the governess were accustomed to take 
their mid-day meal together. 
| She was very silent throughout it; but then who | 

could expect her to talk much to a mere governess? | 
She never interfered in the teaching, but always | 
showed the utmost distaste for, and ignorance of, the | 
proceedings of the schoolroom. And whenever she 
addressed the little elderly lady who taught Ger- 
| trude, and had been a teacher of children all her 
| days, it was with a reserved dignity that showed 
plainly the great difference between poor Miss Smith 
and Mrs. Vanderdecken, of Holywell Hall. 











vexed look—it was only vexation, not sorrow—passed 
from the mother’s face, and she listened with a lazy 
smile, glad to catch the present pleasure—and such 
an innocent pleasure too. If she ever looked really 
happy, this poor rich woman, whose life seemed so 
barren of everything but riches, it was when in the | 
company of her little girl. 

“It is very odd,” said she, half to herself, when 
the governess had retired, and the child still went | 
chattering on, “but though, as papa says, you are | 
like the Vanderdeckens, and not a bitlike me—still 
there is about you sometimes a queer look of your 
aunt Edna.” 

“Are you sorry for that, mamma?” For while | 
Mrs. Vanderdecken spoke, she had slightly sighed. | 

“Sorry! what makes you fancy such athing? Dear | 
me, no; except that your aunt Edna isn’t pretty— 
never was. Still, as I always tell you, good looks 
are of no importance. I’m sure I never got any bene- 
fit from mine!” (with another sigh). “No, child; | 
you are better as you are, and I daresay your aunt | 
Edna would tell you the same thing.” 

“Would she?” and Gertrude indulged, for a 
wonder, in a few moments of silent meditation. | 
“Please, mamma, when is aunt Edna coming 
here ?”’ 

“T really don’t know.” 

“Will she never come here? ”’ 

“How canI say? Your papa asks to his house 
whoever he pleases; and probably he doesn’t want 
to ask my sister.” 

“But don’t you want her, mamma? Did you ever 
really tell papa you wanted her? Shall I tell him ?”’ 

“Ql dear no; not upon any account,” said the 
lady huwriedly, caught, as she continually was, by 
her honest child, in the very ambush under which 
her weakness hid itself. “The fact is, the Stedmans 
are so different from us that we do not care to invite | 
them ; nor do we think they would enjoy themselves 
if they came. But for all that, she is a good person, 
an exceedingly good sort of person—your aunt 
Edna.” | 

So saying, Mrs. Vanderdecken rose and ordered | 
the carriage, while Gertrude, who hated being shut 
up in a close brougham, begged to be allowed to 
take a run in the park with “old nurse,” a coloured 
woman, over whom she ruled supreme. 

“Just as you like,” the mother said, peevishly ; 
“you are always glad to go out with anybody but 









































Yet she was not unkind, or uncivil, or unlady- 
like: here too, the extreme negativeness of her cha- 
racter prevented her from doing anything decidedly 
amiss, and no doubt Miss Smith would quite agree 














|| ing no fault with, nay, even praising the great lady 

|| of the parish. It takes so little to gain popularity 
when one has an indefinite number of thousands a 

year. 

|| Meantime, Gertrude chattered incessantly to her 
mamma or her governess, with the wondrous merry 

heart of twelve years old, so that gradually the 





|| with Mrs. Fox, and with most other people, in find- | 


me, and to do anything that I don’t particularly 
want you to do. And what you can find to amuse 
you in the park, these dull, damp, winter afternoons, 
is more than I can see.” 

“Oh mamma, I can amuse myself anywhere, if 
only I am let alone.” 

“Just like your aunt Edna,—as like her as two 


peas!’’ muttered Mrs. Vanderdecken. ‘Then in hex 


velvet, fur-trimmed cloak, with her filigree gold 
card-case in her hand, she stepped into her carriage, 
to pay the never-ending, still-beginning round of 
visits, which constituted the principal duty and solace 
| of her life, 
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Then her little daughter trotted off: trotted is just 
the word for the round, compact little figure, patter- 
ing resolutely upon its small dots of feet, the merry 
face shining under a round cap of chinchilla fur, the 
hands tucked inside her muff, and gathering close 
about her a scarlet cloak, like little Red Riding 
Hood. She was not a pretty nor even a picturesque 
child ; but she was a child; which is a great deal to 
say for her in the present generation. And, withal, 
she was a quaint, self-contained, self-dependent little 
soul, not taking much after either parent, but be- 
longing to some far-back, long-forgotten Dutch 
type; while, ever and anon, there reappeared in 
her that curious likeness to her mother’s English 
sister, which seemed at once to annoy and to touch 
Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

She trotted through the park, this funny little 
maid, appearing and disappearing among the bushes, 
in her scarlet brightness, not unlike a cheery, plump, 
merry robin redbreast. 

It was one of those dull days, when, foreigners 
say, Englishmen are all inclined to go and hang 
themselves. The mossy walks, once so soft and 
green, were now spongy and sodden, dead leaves 
lay everywhere in rotting masses, except the few left 
on the trees, which fluttered mournfully against the 
murky sky. Everything was at the transition time 
when earth seems as if she could not reconcile her- 
self to winter, but lies, abject and helpless, grieving 
over her own decay, with the grief of a man over a 
wasted life, or a woman over her love-life all done.— 
Dark days, dreary days, whether in the year or in 
human existence; yet they must come to us all. 

Ay, even to poor little Gertrude; though as yet 
she understood them not, nor seemed in the least 
affected by the gloominess of the day. She went 
gaily on, stamping on the wet moss, and leaving it 
in little ponds, shoe-shaped, behind her; or kicking 
the dead leaves about at every step, in exceeding 
fun. Soon she quite distanced the nurse, who, 
indeed, was only too glad to be let slip, and returned 
to the house, as was her custom, telling nobody—and 
well certain that Gertrude would tell nobody—of her 
absence; inconvenient candour being by no means 
the rule of the Vanderdecken household. So Ger- 
trude came alone to her favourite play-place,— 
an odd-shaped ornamental pond, possibly, in far 
back centuries, the original “holy well.” Several 
oaks, now huge and hollow with age, with quantities 
of ferns and even stray brambles growing in their 
hearts and on the crevices of their gnarled arms, 
had been planted round its brink. Also a yew-tree, 
whose enormous branches swept the water, and 
stretched over it almost to the island in the centre, 
which some later hand had made and adorned with 
rhododendrons and other flowering plants. A some- 
what dreary spot, because it was not wholly Nature,— 
Nature never is dreary,—but had in it a forlorn 
mingling of art. But Gertrude made herself quite 
happy there, and after feeding her water-fowl, the 
only inhabitants of the spot, who swam towards 
her in a chilly appealingness, as if the black- 





looking pond were almost too much, even for ducks, 
she climbed to her favourite post—the arm of the 
largest oak-tree which overhung the water—and sat 
swinging there, Ophelia like,—not singing, certainly, 
but indulging in castle-building, as this solitary 
rich man’s child, so unlike both her parents, was 
rather prone to do. 

Hers was, however, a very modest and matter-of- 
fact castle: nothing more than a pretty summer- 
house, which she would coax the gardener—Gertrude 
was hand-in-glove with all gardeners and humble 
folk on her father’s property—to build for her, and 
to which she would invite, if possible, who?—— 
Casting her thoughts round about, she could find no 
better visitors, or more to her mind, than her aunt 
Edna’s five boys, with cousin Julius at their head, if 
only cousin Julius—a big, manly youth—would con- 
descend to come. Perhaps there, under the influence 
of tea and cake and cousinly feeling, she might coax 
out of him what she was sure must be most romantic 
and mysterious—the whole history of his uncle 
and namesake, Julius Stedman. 

In default of this, she began to invent it for her- 
self, being in the habit of making up stories, heroic 
and pathetic at will. By-and-by, she grew so ab- 
sorbed in her own imaginations, that she let her 
muff drop off into the water, and was nearly follow- 
ing it herself, when a strong hand caught hold of 
her. 

It was a man, who had crept near and been 
watching her intently for several minutes, only in her 
absorption she neither heard nor saw him. Probably 
he had not meant to be seen, since he had hidden him- 
self behind the yew-tree, save for the instinct which 
made him stretch out a hand to save the child from 
falling into the water. 

“Take care, little miss,’’ said he, gruffly. “ That's 
an unsafe seat for a child like you. Are you alone?” | 

Yes, she was alone. Not a creature to protect her | 
from the grim man, who spoke so roughly, as if he | 
hated her, and was ready to do her any sort of mis- 
chief. But Gertrude was not a cowardly child; if 
frightened at all, it was usually at supernatural 
things; and this was only a man. In fact, as she 
perceived the minute she took courage to look at him 
closer, a man already known to her by sight—the 
poor soldier, who she believed had saved her life, 
and whom she had thought of a good deal since. 
Surely he never meant to harm her. 

She did not scream, but looked him composedly in 
the face. 

“Yes, I am quite alone. Why did you ask me? 
What are you going to do to me?”’ 

“Do to you, simpleton! what should I do? Eat 
you up, as the wolf ate Red Riding Hood? Dol 
look like it ?” 

And he laughed—a horrid kind of laugh, the poor 
little girl thought—and glared at her with the wildest 
eyes she had ever beheld, or ever imagined, in ogre 
or giant. Yet he was a small man, comparatively: 
thin, and sickly-looking ; and while considerably 
frightened, she also felt sorry for him. Perhaps he 
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was a little crazy ; and she had heard that madmen 
ought to be humoured, and treated as if one were 
'| not the least afraid of them. So she answered, 
though inwardly quaking, as gently as she could— 

“You would be a very bad, cruel man, to kill a 
poor little girl who never did you any harm.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ And if you did kill me,” gathering courage as 
she spoke, “you would be punished for it. Papa 
would have you hanged.” 

The soldier laughed again. ‘‘And how would 
that benefit you? For instance, your father’s hang- 
ing me would not bring you back to life again? It 
might comfort him, though; for revenge is sweet 
—very sweet ’’—— 

And he went on muttering to himself the rest of 
his sentence. 

Gertrude now grew seriously alarmed. She would 
have run away home; but the man leaned against 
the oak-tree trunk, and so blocked up her passage. 
She was compelled to remain sitting on the branch, 
with her poor little legs dangling over the pond. 
Thus they kept their positions, these two; for her 
gaoler seemed to have forgotten her presence, and 
| dropped into a fit of musing, till at last Gertrude 
ventured to address him again. 

“Please, kind man, let me go. It can’t do you 
any good to be cruel to a little girl like me. I’m 
very sorry for you, you look so ill; and I would give 
you some money, only I have none in my pocket. 
But I'll tell mamma about you when she comes 
home.” 

“Ts she out, your mother ?” 

“Yes, out driving. You might wait for her at the 
|| lodge-gates, and she would be sure to give you some- 
|| thing. She is very good, is my mamma.” 

“That’s a lie!”” answered the soldier, fiercely. 
Then the little maid forgot her fear in ‘a sudden 
| blaze of indignation. 

|| “How dare you say so? What do you know of 
|| my mamma? She isa lady, and you only a common 
|; man: not even a gentleman, or you wouldn’t talk 
|| to me about ‘ lies.’ ”” 

“Shouldn’t I?” returned the man, eyeing in a 
sort of curiosity the small, fearless face, all ablaze 
|| with wrath. Then he said, “ You’re not like her—not 

one bit. I won’t harm you; you may step down. 
|| Allow me to assist you, Miss Vanderdecken.” 
|| He offered her his hand with such a courteous air 
|| —not like an ogre at all, she thought, but more re- 
| sembling the politeness of the young prince in the 

“White Cat,” or the Beast, after Beauty had turned 

|| him human by loving him—that Gertrude regarded 
the man with dumb surprise. Instead of taking to 
her heels, as she had meant to do, she turned and 
|| Offered to shake hands with him. 
“Good-bye. You seem to know my name. I am 
| Much obliged to you, and so will my mamma be. 
'| For she knows who you are”—(the soldier started) 

—‘‘and so do I too.” 

“Indeed! Who am I?” 











“T think you are the man who pulled me from | 





under the train one Saturday night. I have not 
said much about it since ; for mamma does not like 
talking about unpleasant things; and she is easily 
frightened. But I knew quite well that but for you 
I should have been dead and buried, and gone to 
heaven by this time.” 

He smiled at the quaint wording; but he could 
not deny the fact. In truth, with the peculiarity of 
his nature, in which impressions that seemed slight at 
first, instead of wearing out deepened down with time, 
during these three days it had more than once 
occurred to him, with a strange, creepy feeling, 
how very near he had been, and the child too, to 
the “going to heaven” which she talked about,— 
going together. How odd such an accident would 
have appeared! and what a queer coincidence 
it would have been if they two had been dragged 
out dead from under the train, and identified 
(as, though careless enough about himself living, 
he always took care his body should be identified) ,— 
himself and Mrs. Vanderdecken’s little daughter! 

Half in mockery, and yet drawn towards her by 
an attraction for which he could not account, and 
with not at all the sort of feeling which he ex- 
pected to have had towards her, he intently ex- 
amined the child. 

“Would you have liked to ‘ go to heaven,’ as you 
call it ?”’ 

Gertrude pondered a minute. 
just yet, I think.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because I am quite happy as I am.” 
“Happy!” echoed the man, and looked half- 
contemptuously, half-pitifully at the child. “Is 
anybody happy, do you think? Is your mother 

happy ?” 

“Of course she is. No, stop a minute;”’ and the 
honest little face took an expression which, in its 
flitting, shadowy sweetness, reminded the soldier of 
another,—far back in ghostly ages ; even as we some- 
times see, with a start, the dead and the lost come 
back to us for a minute in the likeness of some little 
one of a new generation. “No, I am afraid mamma 
is not always happy, for she sometimes tells me I am 
the only comfort she has ; and I am sure that is very 
little.” 

A gleam of satisfaction—wild satisfaction—lit up 
the countenance of the poverty-stricken soldier. 
“Really! she is not happy? All her riches cannot 
make her happy; nor her husband neither? She 
and your father quarrel sometimes, don’t they ?”’ 

The man seemed quite carried away out of him- 
self, or he must have seen the astonishment, mixed 
with reproof, of the little girl’s look. 

“You must be a very odd sort of person, to talk 
to me in this way about my papa and mamma. What 
can you know of them? I am very, very sorry for 
you, and very grateful to you for saving my life; 
and any amount of money that papa could pay” 
Here the little girl stopped, confused, touched by an 
instinct stronger than all her education. 

“I suppose you think—doubtless your mother has 


“No. Atleast not | 
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| cannot. 
| life; and I prefer to hold you in my debt for doing 


"him, and then he might thank you, as I do. 


: husband ?” said the soldier, eagerly. 


' secrets ; and, indeed, if you will let me go away, I 


|} same time, her keen sense of the romantic—and under 
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taught you—that money can do everything; but it 
I want nothing. I know I saved your 


so. You may say this to your papa, if you like.” 
Gertrude looked puzzled. “I wish I could tell 
But 
papa knows nothing about this accident, or about 
you ; mamma would not let me tell him.” 
“Then she keeps secrets from him—from her own 


*T don’t know what you mean about keeping 
had rather not talk to you any more,” answered the 


little girl, almost beginning to cry, with a vague fear 
which she could not quite get over; while, at the 





her funny little Dutch outside there was a deal of 


' romance in Gertrude Vanderdecken—was interested | 


and excited to the highest degree. 
The soldier had apparently meant more conversa- | 


| tion; indeed, he had taken the trouble to divest him- 
self of his overcoat, and made of it a cushion for the 


| little girl on the tree-arm beside him; but now he 
| took it up again. 


| bye.” | 


| looked behind her. 
elbows on his knees, gazing down into the black _ he intended no harm, nay, he rather liked her than 


| So wretched—he seemed so utterly lonely, sitting | 
' there on the dreary December afternoon, with the ' teach himself to speak to her as he supposed children 


tell your mother nothing at all about me, I will meet 
you here every afternoon, if you like; and I’ll tell 
you all sorts of pretty stories, and queer tales about 
foreign countries. I have been half over the world, 
I think, and seen curious things without end.’’ 

“ Have you really ?” said Gertrude, opening wide 
eyes of delight. Here was an opportunity such as 
she had often longed for—an adventure delicious as 
any fairy tale; and the small fact of its being a sur. 
reptitious enjoyment did not lessen, but rather in- 
creased the charm of it to this poor little soul, who 
had never been brought up in that holy atmosphere 
of simple truth which makes want of candour as im- 
possible to the child as it is to the parent. There is 
a rough and bitter proverb, ‘‘ As the old cock crows 
the young cock learns ;”’ and those who sow in small 
shams not unfrequently reap in large deceptions. In |} 
this case Gertrude’s better nature made her hesitate 
a little. “Mamma always bids me tell her everything, 
but then to hear endless stories, as you say—oh! it |! 
would be so nice.” 

** Very nice,” sneered the soldier; ‘and all true, 
of course. Everybody always tells the truth, your || 





| mamma included. Come, shall we make a bargain, 
and shake hands upon it ?” 

Yet as the warm little hand dropped upon his, 
“Good-bye.” Gertrude began walking off as fast in the sudden foolish confidence of childhood, on his 

as she could, for twenty yards or so, then turned and side, too, the man’s higher nature felt a slight up- 

| Springing of conscience, but he battened it down 

The man was sitting as she left him, with his | tight and close. To the little girl herself he knew 


‘Very well: youcan go whenever you like. Good- 


water. His appearance and attitude were so forlorn, | otherwise, and for aught else—what did it matter ? 
“Very well, my dear,” said he kindly, trying to 


damp, white mist beginning to crawl over every- | were accustomed to be spoken to. ‘Then we have 
thing—that the little girl, who was going home to a made what the Scotch call ‘a paction’ between us, 





good fire and a bright drawing-room, where she 
always shared her mamma’s cosy five-o’clock tea, 


'| felt her heart melt towards him. 





She returned, and touched him on the arm. 

“T beg your pardon ; I forgot one thing. Tell me 
who you are, and where you live? If it is in this 
parish, I am sure mamma will come and see you; for 
she has her district, and goes round regularly; 
unless when she sends Nurse and me instead. And 
I should like to come and see you too. What is your 
name ?" 

A simple question—the simplest possible, and given 


| with the most innocent, up-looking, kindly eyes ; 
| yet it made the soldier start, grow pale, and then 


| away. 


| 
| 


i 
| 
| 


blush violently all over his face. He turned sharply 

“What does my name matter to you? Why do 
you question me? What right has your mother to 
come and see me ?” 

“Oh, she always goes to see poor people, or sick 
people; all the ladies in the parish do. But she 
shall not come, if you do not wish it. Indeed, if 
you dislike it so much, I will tell her nothing at all 


| about you.” 
“That's right,” said the man. And then, with a 
sudden thought, he added, “If you will promise to 


| Take care you don’t break it. I shall not.’’ 
| “NorI. But,” her curiosity getting the better of 
| her, “I should so like to know your name.” 

“ John Stone.” 

“Thank you—and good-bye again, for I hear the 
carriage coming.”’ 

She flew off like a bird—like the little winter robin 
that she so much resembled—and left him alone in 
the gloomy, darkening mist. ; 


CHAPTER XXIil. 


A.most daily, and for many days, John Stone the 
soldier, and little Miss Vanderdecken, met—acciden- 
tally it appeared, but nevertheless by design—in 
quiet nooks of the wintry, deserted park. Some- 
times Gertrude’s nurse was with them, sometimes 
not. At any rate, Stone contrived to secure the 
woman’s fidelity, both by money and by talking to 
| her in her native Hindostanee, she having been 

originally an ayah, brought from Calcutta to the 
Cape. This done, he had no other fear of premature 
| discovery, for at Holywell Hall, as in most large 
| establishments, the comings and goings of any indi- 
vidual item therein were scarcely noticed, not even 
though it were the young lady of the house. Besides, 
everybody was accustomed to Miss Gertrude’s inde- 
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| pendent proceedings, which formed such a contrast 
'| to her mother’s graceful laziness; consequently, 
‘| the carrying out of this surreptitious adventure 
| was easy enough. 
| The only trouble in the matter was the child’s own 
| conscience, which sometimes woke up, and she begged 
leave to tell everything to her mamma; but Stone 
| always quieted her with promises that she should do 
| go very soon. Besides, he said, if she were ever 
! found out, and asked any questions, she had nothirig 
|, to do but to tell her mother the direct truth. 
|| But suppose mamma is angry with me, and for- 
bids me to see you any more, what shall I do?” 

She spoke in eager anxiety, for the fascination of 
|| this man’s company, the charm of his talk,.and the 
|| interest inspired by his looks and manner—so unlike 
|| a common soldier, and so very like, she thought, toa 
|| prince im disguise, as she every day expected he 
|| would turn out to be—had quite intoxicated the 
romantic child. She was not exactly fond of him— 
|| was almost afraid of him sometimes, for he had such 
|| queer ways—such sudden bursts of excitement; and 
yet day and night she never got him out of her mind, 
|| apd was always thirsting to meet him again, and 
| hear something new. 

“Your mamma angry ?” repeated Stone, with a 
| sneer. “I thought fine ladies were never angry. 
|| However, in that case, just send her to me—John 
|| Stone, lodging at Mrs. Fox’s, of the ‘Goat and 
Compasses,’ and I'll make things straight for you 
| directly. ” 
|| “Will you, really? And will you explain to her 
|| that it was all beeause you made me make a promise, 
|| and I could not break it? aia ie an never 
|| break their promises.”” 
|| “Did she teach you that?” 
‘No, but. papa did; papa is very particular. 
|| He says, true im small things, true im great; that 
'| if you deeeive ome person, you'll be sure to deceive 
another; and he sometimes talks about all this in 
|| such a way that he makes mamma cry.” 
|| “Why?” asked Stone, grasping at the family 
|| Skeleton which the child had betrayed, and investi- 
gating it with the zest of a ghoul burrowing into a 
grave. 

“Oh, because she is a little frightened of him, 
I think; and yet he does not mean half he says. 
He is never unkind to me. Only he dislikes 
mamma’s asking him for money; and sometimes 
|| he gets into a passion, and calls her ugly names, 
|| and she begins to sob, and wishes she had never 


| think. But I ought not to tell you all this.” 


asecret. Besides, I have nobody to tell it to.” 
“Have you no relations—nobody at all belonging 
to you?” 
Stone shock his head. 
“TI wish you had had a little girl of your own for 
|| me to play with. You were never married, I sup- 
pose ?”” 


“ No.’’ 
a 





|| married; and it makes me so unhappy, you can’t | 


“It’s no matter.—I'll not tell again. I can keep | 
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“But you had a father and mother—perhaps 
brothers and sisters, once ?” 

“* No sisters.” 

“Oh, what a pity! It must be so nice to have a 
sister. I have no relations at all; at least, none 
that I shall ever see much of. But that is a secret 

00,” added the child, looking graver. “I can’t 
imagine why it is, but mamma cannot bear my 
talking much about my aunt—the only one I have— 
aunt Edna.” 

The soldier started. He had been sitting with the 
child beside him, in the hollow of an old oak, telling 
his Munchausen-like stories, of which how much was 
fiction, how much fact, he alone knew ; and afterwards 
he had fallen into a sort of dream, as ‘he was prone to 
do, watching the sunset, and listening to a wren on 
a tree-top near, singing as loud and merrily as if it 
were the year’s beginning instead of its close. Now he 
seemed startled out of his meditation into exceeding 


“TI beg your pardon, say that name again. I 
was not listening. Your aunt who?” 

* Aunt. Edna, mamma’s only sister; indeed, I 
never knew she had a sister till about a year ago, 
when in driving through London we saw the name 
on a door—Dr. Stedman. That is aunt Edna’s hus- 
band. He is a doctor, you must know.” 

** And he lives—where ?”’ 

“Tn Brook Street, Hanover Square,” answered the 
little maid, delighted with the importance of giving 
information. “It is but a little house. When 
mamma called there, she wondered how they could 
live in such a pokey hole, but she supposed it was 
because they were poor still.” 

* Poor?” 

“That is, compared with us; but I don’t think 
they can be really poor people ; or if they are, they 
don’t mind it. They all look so happy and merry— 
aunt Edna and her five sons.” 

“Five sons, has she ?”’ said Stone, who after his 
first violent start had settled down into an attitude 
which he was prone to fall into—stooping forward 
with his hand over his eyes. He said he had had 
moon-blindness, and sometimes wore green spectacles, 
«« And—her husband—your uncle?” 

“Oh, you mean Dr. Stedman. Of course, he is 
my uncle; but I have never seen him. We have 
only called once, and they never come here.” 

“Why not?” 

“Nobody seems to want it, except me. But I 
want it very much. I should so like to have my 
cousins to play with, especially cousin Julius.” 

Stone sprung up, and then suddenly sat down 
again, catching hold of a half-rotten branch, and 
breaking it in little bits as he spoke. 

“T beg your pardon. Goon, child. Tell me all 
about your aunt, and uncle, and cousins.” 

« Would you really like to hear ?’’ cried Gertrude, 
highly delighted. “Not that there is much to tell; 
for I know so very little about them. But they live 
in Brook Street, as I said, and they are such a happy 
family, and seem so fond of one another. Two of 




















1 tell her everything, 


| people because they compelled you to love them.” 


| with her five boys. 


| comes home. 
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the boys are bigger than aunt Edna—she is a very | | 
little woman, you must know—and they pet her and | 
play with her, and yet seem so proud of her. They | 
Julius says, just as mamma 
desires me to tell her,” added the child, sighing— 
“only, somehow, I can’t. Don’t you think there is 
something about a person which makes you tell | 
them things? But you can’t do it, just because 
they desire you, any more than you could love 


The little girl had hit upon a great mystery— 
perhaps the greatest mystery in parental govern- 
ment; but no such ethical or moral question in- 





AN 


ty 


“He sat with the child beside him in the hollow of an old oak.” 


first time I saw her, she took me on her knee and 
| kissed me, and cried a little, saying to mamma that | 
| she once had a dear little girl of her own, but it 


died when a baby. However, she seems very happy 
Oh, I could be so fond of aunt 
Edna if they would let me! But—hark! I think 
lL hear wheels. I must run indoors before mamma | 
Good-bye.” 
* Good-bye,” said Stone. He had seemed to pay | 


| little attention to her latter words; but when she 


| was quitting him, he called her back. 
| uncle is a doctor, you say. 
| am ill enough sometimes. 


“Stop. Your 
I might want one. I 
Give me his address.” 
Gertrude gave it eagerly. 

“Oh, do go to him. Iam sure he would do you 


| but then she is so bright, and sweet, and kind. The 


| if I could only find it out, might be as interesting a8 


terested the soldier. Yet he did seem interested— , 
keenly—painfully, in what she was saying. 

“Goon. Tell me more.’ 

‘About aunt Edna and her house? Oh, I am | 
sure it must be the happiest house in Ge world. | 
| No wonder they don’t care to come to ours.’ 

‘Ts that so? Who says it ?” 

“Mamma.” 

“ Oh, then, of course it must be true.” 

“T wish you saw my aunt Edna. I do like her | 
so!” cried Gertrude, enthusiastically. ‘She is not | 
pretty, and not a fine lady at all—dresses very plainly; 


A Wy 


good. And then, perhaps, you would see aunt Edna 
and my cousins, and would tell me all about them 
when you come back. Only you had better say 
ncthing to them about me.” 

** Of course not.” 

“TI wonder,” said the little girl, lingering, as & 
sudden brilliant idea struck her, “whether you, 
having been at Calcutta, and actually sailed up 
the Hoogly river, might know anything about— || 
about——” 

“What?” 

“Qh, nothing particular. ‘Yes, it is something |; 
particular, as I can guess from mamma’s telling me 
never to speak about it. There is a secret which, |! 
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any of the stories you have told to me. Listen :”’— 

|| and she placed her lips to his ear in the approved 

fashion of mystery-mongers :—“ Cousin Julius told 
me that he had, once upon a time, an uncle.” 

‘| This communication made nothing like the im- 

\| pression she intended. Stone heard it, sitting, rigid 

|| as his name, with his eyes fixed on the ground. At 


|| last he said— 


“Ts he alive?” 

“‘ No—dead many years ago, mamma told me.” 

The soldier started a little. 

“How did he die—how did she say he died?” 
asked he, after a pause. 

“He was drowned in the Hoogly. But there’s 
Nurse beckoning. I must run. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye ;”’ and Stone sat where she had left 
him, pondering. 

“ Dead !—drowned!” he repeated to himself, and 
then laughed. ‘Dead, years ago! Well, it’s all 
true—all true ; and better so.” 

He rose, hearing the rumble of distant carriage- 
wheels, and hurried by a short cut to a corner of the 
park, where he generally lingered at this hour, 
behind a thick holly bush which was near the park- 
gates. Thence, he could watch Mrs. Vanderdecken 
drive slowly through in her phaeton, or brougham, 
or landaulet—she had an endless variety of carriages 
—but always alone, always dull, as if nothing ever 
had given, or could give her pleasure in this world. 

When she had passed, Stone started up from his 
hiding-place, and ranged wildly over bush and brake, 


like a man out of his senses, till he came out upon 
the common, where seeing decent labourers walking 
decently homewards in twos and threes, he also did 
the same, and soon found himself at Mrs. Fox’s 
door. 

The good woman had been very kind to him, 
though, as she told confidentially to all her neigh- 


bours, she thought him a little “cracked.” But as 
he was quite harmless, and paid his bill regularly— 
every morning, because, he said, no one knew what 
might happen before night—she did not object to 
have him staying with her. He had his meals in 
|| her parlour; gave hardly any trouble; went early 
|| to bed, and was late to rise; never complaining of 
|| either his food or his lodging. He took very little 
notice of anybody, yet there was in him a pathetic 
gentleness, which won the heart of every creature— 
|| certainly every woman—who had anything to do 
with him. 
|| “Tl be bound he has seen better days, and had 
'| folk mighty fond of him some time,” was Mrs. Fox’s 
|| deliberate opinion. ‘“ What has brought him to this 
|| pass, goodness knows.” 
‘Drink perhaps,” somebody suggested. 
But Mrs. Fox indignantly repelled this accusation, 
|| though she owned he sometimes looked as if he had 
|| been drinking, and besides his tobacco there was 
now and then a queer smell in his room, like a 
|| druggist’s shop. But it was not brandy, she was 
|| certain: nothing ever passed his lips but water in 
|| her sight, and if out of it, she would soon have 





discovered the fact, for she was a great lover of 
temperance, even though she kept a publichouse. 

So, much as they talked him over, the little circle 
which revolved round the “Goat and Compasses” 
could come to no conclusion about John Stone, 
except that he was “rather queer,” but certainly 
not sufficiently crazy to be treated as a lunatic, 
Still, they let him alone as much as possibles 
all save the good landlady, who, partly from a love 
of patronising, and partly through real kindness, took 
him in her charge entirely, and it must be owned, 
very devotedly. . 

**Mrs. Fox, what is the earliest train to London 
to-morrow ?”’ 

She was so amazed at the question, that she forgot 
her ordinary deference, which rather increased than 
diminished, the more she had to do with’ “ Mr.’’ (as 
she now always called him) Stone. 

“My dear soul, you don’t mean to say you're 
going up to London?” 

“ Yes” 

“Well, I’m glad of it. It'll amuse «you, maybe. 
Is it for good, or only for a day or two?” 

“Only for a day or two. ‘For good,’ as you say, 
Iam not likely to go anywhere. I shall leave my 
traps with you, and return very soon. Come, come, 
I daresay in your heart you’re not sorry to be rid of 
me.”’ 

The old woman shook her head with one of her 
sententious remarks. 

“Them as their friends is glad to get rid of, Mr. 
Stone, are generally those as have’ uever. tried to 
make ’em want ’em. You're no trouble here—quite 
a pleasure; and you'd better stop with me til] you 
goes back direct to your own folks.” 

This latter was a thrust, deliberate and prudential ; 
for she often felt her responsibility very great, and 
would have been really thankful to find out some- 
thing definite respecting the lonely, sickly man, 
who might at any time fall ill, or even die-upon her 
hands; but Stone took no notice of what she’ had | 
said. Indeed, after the matter of the train was | 
fixed, he scarcely spoke another word, but smoked | 
incessantly till he went to bed. ; 

He was very late up, so late that he nearly missed 
his breakfast and his chance of a lift to the station 
in the butcher’s cart, which Mrs. Fox had kindly 
arranged for him. And as she started him off he 
looked so haggard, so feeble, that she shook her head 
more ominously than ever. 

‘‘ He’ll go off some day like the snuff of a candle. 
I wish I knew who his friends were, and I’d write 
to ’em, with his leave or without it, that’s all.” 

But the busy and the poor have not too much 
time even for compassion, and before Stone was a 
mile away even his kindly hostess had forgotten 
him. 

Not a thought from her, or any human being, fol- 
lowed the solitary soldier as he took his journey, 
and at length found himself dropped into the wild 
whirl of London streets, which he trod with an un- 
certain step and dazed bewildered air, as of a man 
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| who had never been there before, or so many years 
ago, that his experience was no help to him now 
whatever. 


streets of the West-end, losing himself several 
times. The only place he stopped at was, oddly 
enough, an upholsterer’s shop, in the window of 








Besides all this, he had at first a frightened look, as 


if he expected continually to be recognised or spoken | 
to—a fancy which country people often have, till | 


they understand London better. London—that mad 
Babel—so crowded, yet so intensely lonely, that 
among the myriads one jostles against, to meet a 
known face is almost an impossible chance. So he 
was drifted on—this atom, this nomad, this forlorn 
bit of humanity—in the great human tide that went 
surging. right and left down either side the street. 
Gradually he let himself be swept on by it, 
as unimportant and unnoticed as a bubble down a 
stream. 

He turned westward, more by instinct than design, 
apparently—for he walked like a man half blind and 
stunned. By slow degrees, however, he seemed to 
grow accustomed to the crowd; breasted it less 
awkwardly and timorously, and looked around him 
a little, as if trying to recollect the places he saw— 
above all, to recollect himself. 

Thus he got onas far as the Cheapside corner leading 
to St. Paul’s Churchyard, when the sudden boom of 
the great cathedral bell striking eleven o’clock, sent 
such a shock through his frail nervous frame, that 
he leaned staggering against a shop window. 

“ Hollo, man, are you drunk, or what?” cried a 
passer-by, catching hold of him, but meeting no 
answer, no resistance, let him go again. ‘You're 
ill, sir. You’d better get into a cab and go home,” 
but there was no cab at hand, so the stranger hailed 
an omnibus which Stone silently indicated as it passed, 
and civilly helped him into it, perhaps feeling that 
he was safer among companions than alone. 

The omnibus was full of the usual average of om- 
nibus passengers, all busy, and self-absorbed, every 
one going his own way, and paying little heed to his 
neighbour. Nobody noticed Stone, who turned his 
face to the glass and watched the gliding by of the 
various familiar objects along the great western out- 
let from the city. They were scarcely changed. 
London looked precisely as he had left it, even after 
this long interval of years. It seemed only yester- 
day that he had taken his last omnibus ride home- 
ward on this very route, the day he left England, 
a young man, with life all before him and nothing 
behind. Now? 

Well, we all of us must. meet such crises; times 
when some sharp sudden curve of the river of life 
brings us face to face with the lost past, and we 
stand and gaze on it for a moment or two—startled, 
saddened, or smitten with intolerable pain—then, 
knowing it irrecoverable, turn our backs upon it, 
and go on, like our neighbours, our inevitable way. 

Most men, who have at all neared their half cen- 
tury of existence, can understand this feeling; but 
then few have such a past to look back upon as 
John Stone. 

He rode on a good distance, and then got out and 


walked, through the quietest and least frequented | 


which there happened to be for sale a large swing 
glass. Stone looked at himself in it, carefully, from 
head to foot. 

His was a. figure, certainly peculiar, but not pecu- 
liar enough to attract notice among the many odd 
fishes who swim safely and unobserved through Lon- 
| don streets. Spare and short—the shortest stature 

admissible by the regulation height of the army 
—the faded scarlet just glimmering under his grey 
coat, the foraging cap pulled closely over his brows, 
and the rest of his face almost hidden by his spectacles 
and long beard, any special personal appearance he 
had was so concealed, that his own mother might have 
| passed him in the street and not have known him. 
Apparently, he satisfied himself as to the result of 
| Bis self-examination, for shortly, paying no heed 

to the jeer of a small London boy, that “ p’raps he’d 
know that ’ere party agin when he met him,” Stone 
turned away from the mirror and passed on—walking 
much more confidently than before. 

He reached at last Brook Street, that favourite 
habitat of physicians and other strictly respectable 
but not ultra-fashionable people, and walked right 
down it till he came to Dr. Stedman’s door. 

A quiet, unpretending door it was, and belonging 
to one of those small houses, at least much smaller than 
the rest, which are sometimes to be found in this 
neighbourhood. The brougham standing opposite 
to it was of the same character; a neat doctor's 
carriage, arranged with all appliances for books, &c. 
—evidently that of a man who works too hard not 
to economise time as well as money by every possible 
expedient. ‘The coachman, a decent elderly man— 
one of those servants who are not only thoroughly 
respectable, but confer respectability on their em- 
ployers—sat on his box, waiting patiently for his 
master. 

He had not to wait long. Punctually at twelve 
o’clock Dr. Stedman came out, and stood on the door- 
step, talking to a poor woman who had just run up 
to him: so that the soldier, if he wished it, had a 
full opportunity of observing the physician whom he 
had said he might consult some day. 

Dr. William Stedman—as his door-plate had it— 
was a tall, strongly built, middle-aged gentleman: 
fair-featured—a little florid perhaps—but with the 
ruddiness of health only. He was muscular, but 
not stout, and very wholesome looking, even though 
he was a doctor and lived in London. His mouth 
was placid, his eyes were kind. His whole appear- 
ance was that of a man who has fought his battle of 
life somewhat hardly, but has got through the worst 
of it, and begins now to put a cheerful sickle into 
the harvest of his youth—to reap what he has sown, 
and prepare to go forth rejoicing with his sheaves. 
A season, often the very best and brightest of exist- 
ence to such a man: and the very bitterest to a man 
who has come to his harvest time with no harvest 
| Teady, and finds out the awful, inexorable truth, 
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'| that whosoever has sown the wind must reap the 
| whirlwind. 

While Dr. Stedman stood, talking to his patient 
| or applicant—a very poorly-clad and sad-faced 
|| woman—John Stone watched him intently. He even 
|| crept on a little further, holding by area railings as 
| he went, that he might see him better, and so ro- 
mained, until the physician, having finished his talk 
| with the woman, dismissed her, and then, as with a 
| second thought, called her back, took her into his car- 
|| riage, and drove away. 
| When he was gone Stone clung to the railings, 
tight and fast. One of his violent fits of coughing 
| seized him, and for a little he could hardly stand or 
| speak. , 

No one took any notice of him—those things are 
| too common in London. He came to himself soon, 
and then paused to consider what he should do. 

3odily exhaustion guided him as much as anything, 
and the horrible fear that he might drop in the street. 
He went into the nearest shop, a baker’s, and asked 
| for a penny loaf and a glass of water. But after he 
I had munched a few mouthfuls, he put the food aside, 
and taking out of his pocket a queer little eastern- 
|| looking box, which emitted a still queerer smell—not 
tobacco—he extracted and ate a small fragment out 
of its contents. 
|| “What's that?” asked the baker’s wife uneasily. 
|| “ Not poison ?” 
|| “Oh, no! It's my physic—my food—my drink— 


|| my chief comfort in life, I assure you!’’ said Stone 


|| inan excited manner, as laying down sixpence and 
forgetting to take up the change, he hurried out of 
|| the shop, and was soon lost once more in the maze 
|| of London streets. 

Lost—how sad a word it is—how sad and yet 
how common! And who are the lost? Not the 
dead—God keeps them, safe and sure; though how 
and where we know not, until we go the way they 
|| allhave gone. But the living lost—the sinners, who 
|| have been over-tempted and have fallen—the sinned 
|| against, who have been hunted and tortured into 
|| crime—the weak ones, half good, half bad, with 
|| whom it seems the chance of a straw whether they 
| shall take the right way or the wrong—who shall 
|| fndthem? He will one day, we trust; He who in 
|| His whole universe loses, finally, nothing. 

i Poor Stone had much of this “lost’’ look, as he 





|| wandered about London; uncertainly, idly, like a | 


|| man who has given up all stake in life and takes 
|| no particular interest in anything. Sometimes he 
|| stopped at a shop-window, generally a print-shop, 
| and vacantly gazed at its contents, but he never lin- 
|| gered long anywhere, and being in his exterior 
|| neither a beggar nor a rogue, but just up to the 


| decent level which makes a man an object neither of | 


|| fear nor compassion to his fellow-creatures, he was 
not much noticed by anybody, but just allowed to go 
|| his own way—to work or be idle—feed or starve— 





Street, hovering about it as a ghost might haunt its 
body’s grave; walking to and fro, sometimes on one 
side of the street and then on the other, and watch- 
ing every one who went in and out. 

There were many, for Dr. Stedman’s seemed both 
a full and a busy house. People were perpetually 
coming and going, not a few with those eager anxious 
countenances that are ever haunting a doctor’s abode. 
He appeared to have a good practice, and to be 
not without friends, for several daintily-dressed 
lady visitors called; and one or two gentlemen in 
carriages, grave, professional, eminently respectable 
—the sort of connections which gather round a man 
when he begins to rise in the world, and the world 
discovers that it may be rather proud of him than 
otherwise. 

John Stone the soldier saw all these things. Pacing 
the street, and sometimes, that he might awaken no 
suspicion, hanging about with other forlorn and 
shabby-looking loungers on area-steps and at shop- 
windows, he watched with hungry glances the con- 
tinually opening door. Once, struck by a sudden 
impulse, he even went up to it, and laid his hand 
upon it, but just that minute two young lads came 
springing up the steps behind him, all life and gaiety. 

“Hallo, here’s an old soldier. Did you want my 
father, eh, my man?” looking into the stranger’s 
face with a frank bright smile which carried with it 
such a ghostly likeness, that, after a moment's eager 
glance at the lad, Stone, trembling like an aspen, 
shook his head in silent negative, and went shambling 
away. 

‘They must be his boys, of course,” muttered he 
to himself. ‘Such big lads! His boys. It seems 
like dreaming. But I’m always dreaming.” And 
he laughed, but the laugh was half a moan. 

After a few minutes, the two lads reappeared, 
bringing out with them in triumph a little lady, 
well furred and cloaked, and evidently prepared to 
meet the still damp day and enjoy it as much as 
either of her sons. For mother and sons they were, 
there was no mistaking that. The elder gave her 
his arm, patronisingly and tenderly, asifit werea new 
right which he was rather proud of claiming, while 
the younger walked beside her, seizing by force her 
umbrella and bag, and flourishing them about with 
great liveliness. Both lads were so full of them- 
selves, and of her, guarding her on either side, and 
enjoying her company with undisguised delight, 
that they were rather regardless of passers-by, and 
the elder brushed past Stone somewhat roughly. 

“Take care, Julius,” said the lady, in a gentle 
feminine voice, fit to win over any number of boys, 
and yet rule them too, for there was neither weak- 
ness nor indecision init. Then turning to thesoldier, 
she added, ‘‘I beg your pardon, my son did not mean 
to be rude to you.” 

Stone made no reply, and after a passing glance 
at him, she walked on. However, ere crossing the 








|| live or die, as it pleased himself and Providence. | Street, she looked back and said a word or two to 
|| Wherever he wandered, during that long day, | her second son, who immediately came and spoke to 
| Stone always came back to the little house in Brook him, civilly and kindly. 
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“Are you not well? Is there anything I can do 
for you ?”’ 

“No, nothing. Let me alone 
sharply, and hurried away. 

A few minutes after, however, he was haunting 
the same street—the same door. Almost that in- 
stant the doctor drove up to it, when two little lads, 
not long past babyhood, going out with their nurse, 
blocked his way. 

“Papa, papa!” rose in unison, a perfect shriek of 
welcome. 

Dr. Stedman stopped and tossed them up, one after 
the other, in his strong arms. 

“ My Castor and Pollux, is it you?” 


» 


said Stone | 


only with a different sort of love. It seems sad, and 


| yet it is but a law of nature, most righteous, most 


merciful, if we look at it as we believe our dead do, 
grieving no more, either over themselves or us, but 
rejoicing in their new and perfect existence. 

But Stone was a living man still, and he found | 
his lot hard to bear; yet it was, in some sense, 
his own choosing. He had slipped away, first in 
madness, and then with a stunned indifference to 
life and all its duties; suffering himself to drop 
without a struggle into the great sea of sorrow, which 
at some crisis in our lives is ever ready to overwhelm 
each one of us. It had closed over him. He had 
gained his desire. Years of oblivion had rolled be- 





“We're not Castor and Pollux, we’re David and 
Jonathan. Papa, give us another toss.” 
“Not to-day, I’m very busy. 


? 


Gemini. Nurse, is mamma at home? 

And kearing she was not, a momentary cloud 
crossed his face. 

“Ah, well, she’ll be back by dinner-time, and so 
shall I. Tell her so.” And he hurried in with 
the preoccupied look of a man who has no idle 
moments to lose. Very soon he came out again, 
and was hastening to his carriage, when his quick 
eye caught sight of the figure leaning against his 
area-railings. 


Run away, 


“Did you want me, my good man? Any mes- | 


sage? Are you a patient of mine?” 

“2io.”* 

“TI don’t remember your face. But you look ill. 
I am unfortunately in haste,” taking out his watch ; 
“but still, I could spare fully three minutes, if you 
wanted to consult, me.” 

“io.” 

“ Good afternoon, then.” 

‘** Good afternoon.” 

Pre-occupied as he evidently was, the kind physi- 
cian gave one half-compassionate glance behind him, 
then closed his carriage door and drove away. John 
Stone stood in the street alone. 

Yes, quite alone now—alone as few men ever are 
until their death. He had come hither with no definite 
intention beyond the natural impulse of most men, 
| to see old places and familiar faces again. Afterwards, 
driven by some vague yearning, some last clinging 
to this world and all its tender ties, he had experi- 
mentalized thus on a mere chance, hardly knowing 
whether he wished to succeed or fail. He had failed. 

It was neither improbable nor unnatural that he 
should have done so, and yet the certainty of it smote 
him hard. i é 

“TI am quite safe,” he said, bitterly. “Nobody” 
knows me. I may go among them all as harmless 
as a ghost.” 

And not unlike a ghost he felt—a poor, wandering” 
ghost revisiting the upper world, where his place 
was now as completely filled up as, perchance, even 
the best-beloved, most honoured dead would find 
| theirs, could they return after a season to the 
hearths they sat at, the friends and kindred who 
once loved them so well; ay, and love them still, 


tween changing the terrible present into a harmless | 
| past; and now his own place and his own people 
knew him no more. 
He turned into Hanover Square, and walked 
, round and round it, in the gloom of the early dusk, 
avoiding the houses and keeping to the inner circle, 
; where a white frosty fog hung over the trees like a | 
shroud. 
| ‘It’s all right,” he muttered, talking to himself, 
| as was his habit—the habit of most solitary people. 
“They are happy, perfectly happy, as they deserve 
| tobe. They have wholly forgotten me. Of course; 
| they could not but forget. What was there to re- 
member except pain? And yet—oh, Will! Kind, 
loving, good old Will!” 

A sharp sob broke his words. Ashamed, he turned 
to see if any chance passer-by was near him; but 
there was no one. The place was as London squares 
are on a winter evening—lonely as a desert. 

“ Five sons the child said he had. Plenty to keep 
up the name—the honest, honourable name—which 
he used to say I should make famous some day. I? 
What a mockery it seems now! Five sons. Nota 
bad help for a man when he gets old. That eldest— 
the big fellow, so like his father—must be the one 
| that was the baby. She used to pet him and play 
| with him.” 

He ground his teeth as he spoke, and talking to | 
himself no more, sped on round and round the circle, | 
like a man possessed; sometimes stopping from sheer | 
exhaustion, and then hurrying’ on again as if there | 
were an evil spirit behind him. At length, quite 
worn out, he crawled back to the old spot—the bright 
little house in Brook Street. 

It looked doubly bright in the now thickly gather- | 
ing darkness of the street. The venetian blinds had | 
been drawn down, but not closed, so that any one | 
looking through the interstices could see into the 
room quite plainly. 

«A cosy dining-room, warm and cheerful; gilt- | 

ed prints shining on the crimson-papered walls: | 
a large bookcase at one end ; a mirror and sideboard, | 
garnished with what looked like presentation plate, 
goblets, a claret-jug, &c., on the other; between, the | 
shining, white-spread family dinner-table, with chairs | 
all round it, evidently meant to be filled as full as it | 
could hold. Standing on the hearthrug, apparently 
waiting and watching, but knitting still—-for the fire- 
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| light flickered on the glancing needles, and made a 
star of light out of one fine diamond which glittered 
| on the rapid little hands—was a figure that looked 


|| like the good fairy, the presiding genius, the guar- 


dian angel of the whole. 
She was a little person, thin and fragile, more so 


|| perhaps than a matron should be, and her face was 


not without a look of care—or rather the faint re- 


|| flex of care gone by. And when it fell into repose 


| there was, as there is in almost all faces past their 


|| youth, a slight sadness, enough to make you feel that 
|| she had felt, and understood, sorrow. Her hair was 


} 


| 
| 


|| already whitening under her little lace cap, and her 


black silk dress had nottheslightest pretence of girlish- 


| ness about it. Yet there wasa youthfulness, light and 


|| loneliness and cold into—what ? 
|| come? After all these years, all this change, would it be 


,| tion shall have been exhausted. 
|| Substance seems destined to unfold and disengage 





gay, and an almost childish sweetness in both face and 


|| figure, that withstood all the wear and tear of time. It 


made folk say, even ordinary friends, but especially her 


'| boys and her husband, “ Ah, mamma will never be an 


old woman.”’ No, never: for while her heart beat it 


‘| would be a young heart still. When, more than once, 


at the sound of wheels she lifted up her face to listen, 
the brightness that came into her eyes was like that of 


|| a girl hearing the lover’s footstep outside the door. 


Stone watched her; clinging meanwhile to the rail- 


|| ings, grasping them hard, as if the cold iron had been 


a warm loving hand. Perhaps for a minute his heart 


|| misgave him—his bitter, cynical, unbelieving heart. 


One step, one word, and might he not pass out of the 
Would it be a wel- 


awelcome? He looked down on his rags—they were 


|| becoming such, for his money was dwindling away ; 








he put his hand to his head, where the deadly food 
which he had been chewing at intervals since morn- 
ing was slowly but surely confusing his faculties, 
making him more and more unfit for and averse to 
all society, or anything that might snatch him out of | 
the drugged nocturnal elysium which alone enabled 
him to bear the torments of the day. 
“ No—no; too late! To them I should only bea 
burden and a shame. Better as it is—better as it is.”’ | 
And just as the doctor’s carriage drove up, and the | 
door opening of itself, showed a dainty head leaning | 
anxiously forward from the lighted hall, Stone slunk 
back hastily, and staggered away, round the street | 
corner, into the misty square. | 
Half an hour afterwards he crawled back again, but 
by that time the venetian blind had been closed; the 
house was all dark. Only through an inch of the upper 
sash, which was left open for air—it was such a small 
house fora large family—the hungry, weary, shivering 
man fancied he could hear the clatter of knives and 
forks, the chatter of lively voices, of parents and chil- 
dren, around the cheerful dinner-table, where all met 
together after the labours and pleasures of the day. 
“Will!—Edna!”"—he called, but faintly, and 
as hopeless of reply as a bodiless spirit might feel, 
vainly trying to make itself known to the living flesh 
and blood unto whom it was once so near. ‘ Will— 
Edna—you were fond of me once, and I was fond of 
you. I’ll not harm you, or trouble you. Be happy! 
—It is quite true—I am dead, dead. Good-bye!” 
He hurried away and was soon lost in London 
streets—the glaring, splendid, wicked, miserable 
streets—once more. Lost !—lost !—lost! 





Tue few stray thonghts, already ventured, have 
guided us to this result, that evolution, perpetual 
evolution, on all sides, in all directions, is the law of 


| the created universe. Unity, always itself more or 


less a plurality, is for ever opening out into endless 
manifestation, and each manifestation, never a simple, 
absolute unity, becomes, in its turn, the matrix and 
fountain of new complexities, again to be reduced and 
yet again to be unfolded. Endless development of 
all the possibilities (evil and good) of matter and, as 
we shall presently seek to show, of mind also with its 
good and its evil seems to be the fixed purpose of the 
Great Creator. On and on, for ever, development 
succeeds development, as if the process were ordained 
to continue, until the last possibility of farther evolu; 
Each created 


itself, to the extremest limit—a fact which, perhaps, 
throws an incidental light on the vast primeval epochs 
of geology. Each is destined to give forth, and needs 
unlimited time and space in order to give forth, by 
successive and extended developments, all that lies 
within it, all the good and all the evil that can, by 
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possibility, come forth from it. The process seems to 
be one of uttermost testing and sifting, as if prepara- 
tory to a remote but a final and permanent condition 
of things. It lies even now within human observa- | 
tion, narrow and partial though it be, that the weak 
and the imperfect in material nature, and these are 
the only evil which nature knows, having no element | 
of durability within, gradually pass away and die | 
out of themselves. The time may conte when 
they shall all have passed away and clean died out, 
and when the good, the real, the fitting, the worthy 
alone shall abide. But if this shall be so, and if all | 
imperfection, that is, all evil shall hereafter be | 
eliminated from material nature, and if the issue shall 
be a glorious and beauteous unity for thought, it shall 
» none the less a stupendous complexity, in fact, 
the forms of might, and majesty, and grandeur, | 
and beauty, shall be countless as the grains of sand, 
and diverse as the stars and suns of the sky, or as the 
trees and the flowers of the earth. Endless multi- | 
plicity and endless diversity shall compose a final, | 
transcendent unity. 
Forty years ago an intense excitement was created 
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in Scotland, by a project of the then government, to 
assimilate the Scotch to the English banking system, 
and with this view to abolish what the Scotch had 


long found safe and convenient, the issue of one- | 


pound notes. Three letters in the public newspapers, 
written by Sir Walter Scott, awoke such a force of 
national sentiment against the measure that the 
intention was abandoned, and has never since been 
renewed. The chief idea in these irresistible letters 
was, that unity was not uniformity, and that uni- 
formity for mere uniformity’s sake, and without any 
urgent necessity or any real advantage to be gained, 
was a tame, a weak, and even a ridiculous desire. 
The distinguished letter writer put before his coun- 
trymen, in a very ludicrous form, the effect of the 
passion for uniformity. He represented a baronial 
proprietor and his gardener smitten with this passion, 
and accordingly laying out park and pleasure-grounds 
and garden. Each alley and path had its exact 
counterpart. Each mound and hollow had another 
mound and hollow to correspond. A circular bed in 
one part had a similar circle in another part. A 
square here, a corresponding square there. <A trian- 
gular space at one corner, another triangle at the 
opposite corner. But in one notable instance, the 
gardener unfortunately carried his love of symmetry 





a little too far, and descended from the sublime | 


to the ridiculous. A fellow caught in some act of 
theft was sentenced to stand in the pillory, which, 
with its iron collar and chain, happened to be at the 
baronial gates. 


The sentence was carried out, but | 


the noble proprietor, riding past the entrance to his | 


park, was astonished to find, not one, but two culprits 
in the pillory, collared and chained, one on either side 
of the open gateway. 
gardener’s peculiar taste could at all endure, to have 
a prisoner on one side of the gateway, without any- 
thing to correspond on the other side. By means of 
a small douceur he had got one of the labourers to 
submit to be collared and chained, and to stand by 
the column opposite to the thief, for the sake of 
uniformity. 

There is no uniformity in nature. 


The most per- 
fect harmony of sound is created, and can only be 
created, by many voices or many instruments, each 
various in power, and as various in tone. The 
sweetest and most ravishing melody breathes out 
from the blending and succession of many and diverse 


notes. There are marvellous correspondences in 
nature, numberless and exquisite harmonies for the 
eye as well as for the ear, but no uniformity, never 
uniformity, but only and always endless multiplicity, 
and endless variety. I have already instanced the 
bodies of men; no two of them are exactly alike. 
Take the bodies of the lower animals, animals of the 
same species, or of different species; no two of them 
are exactly alike. Take the vegetable kingdom, 
trees, shrubs, plants, flowers, fruits; no two of them 
are exactly alike. It is not presumptuous to predi- 
cate that no two atoms of created matter can be found 
exactly alike in density, in form, in qualities, and in 


powers. But amidst this vast, this universal diver- | 


It had proved more than the | 








sity, essentially connected asit is with the full and ex- 
haustive evolution of all the possibilities of created 
matter, is there one kingdom, the great kingdom of 
mind, of which not diversity, but similarity and uni- 


formity, are, or ought to be, the characteristic, and || 


in which the law of endless development starts not 
from ten thousand various centres, as it does in ma- 
terial nature, but always and only from the same, ora 
similar centre? Are all minds originally the same or 
similar, while material forms are originally diverse 
in qualities and in powers ? 

Let it be admitted without reserve, that minds are 


separated by an immeasurable gulf from all the | 
forms of mere matter, unintelligent, unconscious, I} 


irresponsible matter. I, for one, recognise profoundly 
their direct divine parentage. 
of God. “ We are all His offspring,” said St. Paul 
to the Athenians, quoting the words of one of their 


own poets. Matter is a divine creation, the product, | 
wholly and solely, of Almighty will and power. But | 
minds are something more, immeasurably more and || 


higher than this. They are the true offspring of 
the Eternal Father, bearmg his image as nothing 
else in the creation can. It is a profound mystery, 
the full depth of which it is impossible for us to 


fathom. This only is certain, that the relation be- || 


tween God and the human soul has its nearest type 
in the relation between a human father and his child. 


We cannot comprehend the reality in all its breadth | 


and height, we can only wonder and adore. Butit 


is a prodigious leap to take, when we conclude from || 
this alone, that all souls breathed out by the creative || 


Spirit must be alike in capacity and in powers. Ge- 


nerically, minds are essentially the same, even as || 
matter in all its forms is generically the same. Con- || 


science, reason, will, are common to all minds, and 
all alike are strictly responsible. 


may not be specifically widely different, each one 
from all the others. 

One school of philosophy maintains that minds, all 
minds, originally as they came forth from the Creator, 
may be likened to a perfectly blank sheet, on which 
future observation and experience may trace innu- 
merable characters, but which, before experience, is 
unmarked by a single line or point. “ Nil in intel- 
lectu.’”’ At first, prior to experience, “ Nil in intel- 
lectu’’ is the chosen dictum of this school. The 
reply of Leibnitz was as triumphant as it was simple, 
‘¢ Nil in intellectu nisi intellectus.” What is intellect 
itself, what is mind, and what does it involve and 
presuppose? ‘That is the question. Granted that 
innate ideas, that is, formed conceptions of things, 
prior to experience, are impossible. Granted that in 
one sense mind at the first may be justly likened to 
a blank sheet, that is to say, it can have as yet no 


acquisitions, no positive knowledge and information. |} 
But what is it in itself? It is not nothing, butsome- |) 


thing, and something real and great. Say that it iy 
mighty energy asleep, not yet put forth; say that it 
is vast capacity yet unfilled; say that it is the dwell- 
ing and fountain of wondrous faculties not yet called 
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into exereise. But it is more, much more than this. 
The soul is distinguished by native inborn procli- 
vities, and by essential predispositions and prepara- 
tions, lying deep in its very constitution. This is 
the great fact, as I presume to think it, which is so 
often overlooked, and even stoutly denied. 

In the beaver, the ant, and many other animal 
tribes, there are certain invariable tendencies of which 








First of all, there is the difference of bodily 
organization and structure—the difference especially 
of brain and nervous system, the organ through 
which mind conducts all its operations. Then there | 
is the difference of parentage, the subtle intellectual, || 
moral, and spiritual influence of the home into which 
the soul is born. There is the difference of faiths 


early instilled, and of early prepossessions and pre- 


it is impossible to give any rational account, except | judices. There is the difference of youthful haunts, 
that they are inborn and essential. Neither the | and scenery, and surroundings. 


There is the differ- 


force of habit nor the law of imitation, nothing less | ence of national and local peculiarities, peculiarities 
than original constitution and structure, nothing less | of thought, of principles, of tastes, and of manners. 


explain the phenomena which are at the same time 
quite undeniable. 
these creatures, as constituted by God, that by force 
of this alone, without example or teaching, they 
invariably and irresistibly take one certain course, 
and not another. It is precisely the same principle, 
neither more nor less, only carried into a more 
spiritual region, but it is the same principle, in no 
degree more inconceivable, more difficult, or more 
unlikely, which we apply to certain phenomena of 
mind. Granted that human souls cannot have at 
their birth innate ideas, that is, formed conceptions, 
but they are endowed with inborn essential pro- 
clivities of a higher order than those of irrational 
animals. They are so constituted by their Maker; their 
minds are such that they are natively predisposed and 
prepared and empowered to form certain ideas : ideas, 
for example, of God, of their own spirituality, and im- 
mortality, and of right and wrong. These ideas are 
not, in the first instance, conclusions at which they 
arrive by observation and by reasoning; they are 
primitive intuitions, native, inborn intuitions, which, 
as the inner eye of the soul strengthens, they see 
ever more and more clearly and confidently, but 
which also, alas, they may neglect, shut out, efface, 
and at length all but put down utterly. 

In essential proclivities, properties, and faculties, 
all souls are generically the same, but we are yet very 
far from having determined the question whether 
they be all originally equal in capacity and power. 
Analogy would seem to point to an opposite conclu- 
sion. If, as we have seen, endless evolution be the 
law of the material creation, and if it seem that 
every distinct material substance is destined by God to 
develop all that lies within it, even to the extremest 
limit, may not human souls, though generically the 
same, be specifically widely different, so as to furnish a 
complete and perfect evolution of the uttermost possi- 
bilities of created mind, of all its good and all its 
evil? But the question of original equality or di- 
| versity is practically unimportant. Human minds, 
| Whatever they be originally, are found in fact to be 
| 28 diverse as there are individuals. ‘“ Many men, 
| many minds,” is a proverb universally accepted, as 





| the statement of a simple matter of fact. No two 

human minds, the world over and all the ages over, 

| can be found exactly alike: generally, we venture to 
say universally, they must be pronounced palpably 
and often very widely different. 


| 





than direct, divine prearrangement, can in the least | There is the difference of educational advantages and 


opportunities, not merely in direct instruction, but 


Such is the essential nature of | in commerce with books and with other minds. 


There is the difference of social position and of 
associations, now helpful and now hurtful, now 
narrowing and now expanding and elevating to the 
nature. And last of all there is the difference of 
the whole outward course of the life, creating, as it 
does and must, opposite habits, opposite tastes, 
opposite modes of looking at and judging of all 
possible subjects. 

With these numberless and immense differences, 
affecting all minds, whether originally the same or 
not, affecting their entire development and charac- 
ter, their acquisitions, their tendencies, their powers 
and all their possibilities, can we wonder that it has 
passed into one of the truest and most universal of 
all proverbs, “‘Many men, many minds?’ How 
could it, how can it ever be otherwise? It seems an 
impossibility that an Asiatic, an African, and a 
European, a German, a Frenchman, and an English- 
man should think exactly alike, should form exactly 
the same sort of conception, respecting almost any 
subject that could be named, unless it were a simple 
matter of fact. And even then, though the mere 
fact might be the same to all, their kind of thought 
concerning it, and their whole impression of it would 
still be characteristically different. I venture to say 
that as no two human bodies can be found exactly 
alike, so no two human minds have or can have the 
same thought, the same kind of conception, and the 
same precise impression of any single thing. Somuch 
will be common to them both, but there will ever be 
something more which is peculiar to the one and not to 
the other. Be it here noted very carefully, that this 
diversity is not owing to a conscious choice of men 
themselves, whether wise or perverse: it is a ne- 
cessity of their mental constitution and discipline, 
and for an end of incalculable importance—the full 
evolution of all the possibilities of mind. It cannot 
be otherwise. It arises from real mental differences, 
not of men’s making, but absolutely inevitable 
under the different conditions through which, by 
divine ordination, their mental development is con- 
ducted. As to the extent of the actual dissimilarity of 
judgments and convictions amongst men, they them- 
selves are largely responsible for it, because it un- 
doubtedly arises to some extent from causes under 
their control, and which they could have prevented or 
resisted. That dissimilarity might be and ought to be 
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| far less than it is, and it certainly would be, if calm 
| reason, and large candour, and warm charity reigned 
| overthem. But we mistake egregiously unless we re- 
cognise that dissimilarity of judgment in itself, even 
wide dissimilarity, is not an evil, but a positive good, | 
a good divinely ordained, in order to bring out all 
the sides; and all the aspects, and all the modes, and 
all the influences of universal truth. No human 
mind is capable of taking in the whole of any great 
truth or principle, capable of seeing it and accepting 
it, in all its applications, and relations, and powers. | 
Even a single great’ truth is too vast, too lofty, and | 
too profound to be compressed within the limits of any 
single human soul. And it would bea tremendous in- 
jury and evil, if the conceptions formed of that'truth 
by any mind, or by any limited number of minds, were 
unreservedly and universally accepted and adopted. | 
We should then be sure of this fatal result, not only 
that the world as a whole had lost much most pre- 
cious which it might have gained, but that it had 
cast away much of its very power of gaining new 
and nobler acquisitions. 

May I dare, in this ticklish and over-sensitive 
age, to step for a moment into a region more than 
debatable, even highly dangerous? I will have 
nothing to do with flippant, shallow, hot-headed, | 
heartless partisans, men who have no deep convic- 
tions, and’no keen sense and love of truth, and who, 
though not consciously dishonest, contend mainly 
for victory, the victory of that which they have 
espoused. Far away from this class, I suppose a 
number of thoughtful, upright, earnest, and godly 
souls assembled to express in the simplest, clearest, 
and most exact terms, their joint convictions respect- 
ing any great spiritual truth. First of all they put 
down in words, each his individual conception of the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 





| nearest thing to unanimity which they could reach, || 


| succeed in forgetting them, for the sake of peace and 


| without mistake. 








They then compare the several deliverances, one 
with another, they calmly ponder and weigh them, | 
each by itself, impartially searching out its merits 
and its faults ; and they argue and reargue, and finally 
are prepared to decide. One form of statement, to 
which each and all have more or less contributed, is 
drawn up. It seems to include and to harmonize 
all the various modes of thought that have been 
brought out, and it is accepted unanimously. The 
strong desire felt by all to agree, if: possible, has had 
much to do in producing this result; and perhaps 





still more, the idea that their unanimity would have 
a mighty effect in extending and preserving religious 
concord and peace. But who is not assured, even || 
from his own experience, and from what he has 
known and seen of others, that in that select number | 
there was not, at the moment, perhaps a single indi- 
vidual, who agreed without some reservation in his 
mind? They might feel that their joint deliverance || 
was the very best they were able to frame, the very 


but all, with scarce an exception, would at the same || 
time be secretly conscious of some amount of mis- 
giving and hesitation. And that misgiving and hesi- 
tation, none who know the ordinary workings of the 
human mind need to be told, would only deepen instead 
of diminishing with time and with extended con- 
sideration. Let a year, a month, or even a week 
elapse, and the secret dissatisfaction would inevitably 
grow more oppressive. The individuals might be 
silent, they might resist and suppress their convic- 
tions, might strive to forget them, and might all but 


uniformity ; but all the while their diverse thoughts 
would lie securely within, and they would know it, 
Some unhappy word or phrase, 
calculated to mislead, they would ever remember, was 
still standing in the document. There was a serious 
omission in one part, a grave exaggeration in 
another. Too great prominence was given to this 
idea, not prominence enough to that. This state- 
ment was so strong as to convey more than was true, 
and that was not full and explicit enough, and was 
but half a truth. 

The picture I have drawn of the reception given 
to any prepared formula, even by the men who had || 
produced it, very feebly represents the endless diver- 
sity of the judgments which would certainly be 
formed of it, by the thousands or tens of thousands || 
for whom it was prepared, if they, in right honest | 
earnest, éxercised their minds upon it. No two of | 
them could or would accept it in the same sense and || 
without some special reservation or exception. 

Surely, there must be some “more excellent way” || 
of ascending toa real unity of spirit, without uni- | 
formity of conception of thought and of expression, 
which a Divine ordination, in the constitution and | 
discipline of human minds, renders absolutely un- | 
attainable. | 


| 








THE FISHERMAN. 


FrsHERMAN, speak to me, why so lonely, 
Sailing away when the boats come home? 

“T have a little one—I must find him— 
Out where the sunset kindles the foam. 


“Dying he talked to the wild green water, 
Out of his window he watched the spray— 
How should the daisies have power to keep him ?— 
Somewhere the sea-gulls watch him at play. 
“Empty and cold is the shore without him, 
Empty and dry must it ever be; 


Let me alone, for the sea consoles me, 
Out in the waters he waits for me. 


“ Empty and cold is the house without him, 
Empty and dark through the open door ; 
Will he not laugh when he hears me coming, 
Coming to carry him home once more!” | 
Bars of wet sunshine the boat sprang over, 
Shaking her sails into sheets of gold ; | 
Back through the moonlight she drifted darkiy, 
Rocking at random, empty and cold. ~ 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 
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AFRICAN TRAVEL THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. | 


Pusuie interest in geographical exploration has [ 


triumphs of discovery in such regions have been | 


for some years past alternated between the tropics | first made by us. Hebrews, Arabs, Portuguese, and 


and the pole. Within the last ten or fifteen years, 
the tropics have triumphed. Pedestrians among 
primeval forests and unfrequented lakes have super- 
seded voyagers among frozen gulfs and eternal 
snows, and seem likely to maintain their prestige. 
This preference of one region of discovery, and of 
one class of discoverers, to another, seems to be 
determined entirely by the grand relations of human 
life and animal existence. From the lowest human- 
brute, or brute-human, to the highest imaginable 
god-like development, all are to be found, as in a 
capacious green-sward cradle spread out among 
perpetual streams, like the wicker-ark of Moses 
on the Nile, between the tropics and the line. 
Even in the range of mere animal nature, the same 
region has strong enough competing attractions, as 
against the other; whilst every lost, worn, and 
wasted step in this grand pyramid of animation, up 
to the loftiest crowning top which for ages has been 
looking down on and influencing the destinies of the 
world, may be traced on the broad foundation of 
equatorial and tropical being ; growing upwards and 
outwards till it is enthroned at Jerusalem, and smiles 
at Athens, and reaches even to Rome. Life attracts 
life, and fascinates intelligence. God, it is true, is 
| equally manifest after opposite fashions in both 

extremes; in the fulmess of his bounty in the per- 
|, petual affluence of exhaustless fountains, aud in the 
majesty and beauty of his might in the tingling ice- 
berg which defies immovable the distant sun. From 
the north, He comes hardening, and strengthening, 
and quickenimg the world southward; from the 
south, He «é@vamces on floods of water, and in 
verdant westures, or through flaming deserts with 
diminished heat, to enrich, and warm, and enlighten 
| the worldmorthward. The perfection of his revela- 
_ tion hitherto has: been, and seems likely ever to be, 
midway; where strength and fulness, with their 
multitudimous emblems of victory, hover together in 
triumph ; but the attraction of life for us, who are 
essentially of the north, is southward. One shrinks 
and shivers new at the thought of being abandoned 
any longer in fruitless furs or untanned skins, 
_ bathed im oil or shrunk and stagnate through the 
whole constitution, among floes and ice-peaks 
memorable for nothing but death and silence. 
Fevers and agues, with redundant life, are still 
preferable ; vipers may be trodden under foot, and 
| crocodiles may be harnessed or gagged; elephants 
| are worth observing, even with the painter’s eye; 
and the human subject himself, in grotesque habili- 
| ments or in none, excites wonder and amusement— 
| to say nothing of the rich prospective results oi 
philosophic inquiry in his neighbourhood. 

But we are wrong +o suppose that such instincts 
are peculiar to ourselves in Great Britain, or that 








Dutch have been all before us. Where Cesar and 

the Pharaohs did not penetrate, some Apostle from | 
Jerusalem or early gospel missionary trod; what | 
Alexander did not reach, the navies of Solomon, the | 
caravans of Morocco, and the ships of Vasques de | 
Gama have compassed; what we, by our bravest | 
sons and devoutest daughters in this generation and | 
in these very years, with weary feet and throbbing 
frames, have only visited, the quick-sighted, truth- | 
seeking, observant explorers from the Tagus and the || 
Scheldt have surveyed and chronicled. Strange to || 
us, in our pride of strength and capacity, that we || 
should have been anticipated; stranger still, that, 

with all ways and means appertaining, we should be 

ignorant of the fact: yet nothing can be more cer- || 
tain in either case, if the maps recently discovered || 
in Glasgow and New York are not already familiar || 
to the world. That we have been anticipated, is || 
beyond all doubt ; whether we have been living and || 
boasting in school-boy ignorance of the fact, has yet 

to be determined. In the meantime, presumption || 
is against us. But characteristic of the nation is || 
this very blunder of blind impetuosity, and self- || 
confiding inherent strength. What no other man 

seems to have dared, we will undertake; what no || 
other man is known to have done, we will do: for- 

getful of the bare possibility that we may not be || 
exclusively ommipotent, and that other men, under | 
far greater disadvantages, may have dared and done | 
all or more before us. Africa, in its remotest and 

most difficult recesses, was certainly better known 

to European explorers three hundred—perhaps four | 
hundred—years ago, thanit is atthe present:moment | 
to ourstlves; and whilst our forefathers, like kites | 
and crows, were tearing each other in pieces about | 
the limits of a sheriffship, or amusing themselves | 
with idle pageants or progresses in a half civilised | 
country—nay, ‘whilst the wars of the Roses were | 
being determined in England, and controversies of 

creeds were being settled at Smithfield or St. | 
Andrew’s, the sources of the Nile were being quictly 

surveyed, and water from the fountain-heads of 

Africa drunk by the modest and silent stranger. 


THE MAPS. 


Of the maps now referred to, those at least which 
have been discovered in Glasgow, we present our 
readers with very accurate tracings, and before 
entering on detailed illustrations must give a brief 
exposition of their history and contents. The 
miniature maps of 1592 (p. 544), which themselves 
are but copies from older originals, with letter- | 
press translated into the Italian, belong to a collec- | 
tion of corresponding maps & hundred and eighteen | 
in number, and were licensed for publication by | 
the royal and ecclesiastical censor at Antwerp, 12th 
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November, 1592. The discoveries on which they 


!| are founded range from 1497 to 1575, and the 
| letter-press accompanying them contains an ac- 
'| count of the regions described, so accurate and well 
|| digested, that no doubt can exist as to its fidelity. 





Of these two 


| scientific conjecture on the hydrography of Africa, 


| representing in outline the watershed of that con- 


tinent, than a strictly geographical picture the result 
| of detailed observation. The highest level of the 


continent is struck about the line, and three at least 


| of the most important rivers of that immense penin- 
sula, the Nile, the Zambezi, and the Congo, are 
| derived from a single prodigious reservoir in the 
centre; whilst a fourth, the Niger, amalgamating at 
| last with the Senegal, derives or increases its volume 
| from independent sources. That this representation 
| in outline is not entirely conjectural, however, but 
| founded in the main on ascertained geographical 
| data, is manifest from the simple fact that the two 
| great tributaries of the Nile are correctly enough 
| delineated from an independent level, whilst the great 
river itself flows northward from its own ascertained 
source. In this map, the word Septemtrio seems to be 
employed in a rather unusual sense, signifying the 
| extreme south, as opposed to Meridies, the central 
region of the earth. The other map, to which the 
reader’s attention is now more especially directed, is 
a strictly geographical document of indisputable 
authority, as any reader of intelligence will perceive 
for himself at a glance. The great deficiency in both 
maps is the want of graduation to determine parallels. 
How this should have been omitted is easily explained, 
both by the smallness of the scale, and by the well- 
known fact that the sextant by which such data are 
most perfectly ascertained was not then invented, and 
that the quadrant was still but an inferior instrument, 
where employed at all for such purposes. Any one 
| who reflects what an immense expense of time and 
| trouble from the days of Eratosthenes, 250 s.c., till 
| the days of Bruce, 1768, was involved in ascertaining 
| exactly the respective positions of Seyene and Alexan- 
dria, in order to determine a tropic and the earth’s 
circumference, will feel no astonishment at this in 
circumstances so much more difficult. To which 
| must be added the deviations of which the mere 
engraver or copyist might be guilty, without parallels 
| tocheck him in his work. Notwithstanding all which, 
| the general range of the region im question is little 
_ more than a degree or two to the southward of what 
it should be in reality. 

The two other maps (p. 545), from which, by 
the courtesy of their possessor Mr. Kirsop, we 
have been allowed to make the necessary tracings, 
belong to a collection of sixty, with elaborate 
letter-press in French, and were published by San- 

| Son, geographer royal, at Paris, in 1683. They 
| are of much greater dimensions, as the reader 
will observe, and are supplied with graduation 





marks, and parallel lines intersecting. From this 





and other circumstances of detail, they have at first | 
sight an appearance of greater accuracy than the 
miniature delineations of 1592; but, on careful | 


examination, this will be found to be not altogether 


the case, in so far at least, as the map of Abyssinia | 


| In this letter-press the sources of the Nile are spoken (2) is concerned. The river Congo, for example, in 
| of as subjects of familiar acquaintance. 
| curious antique delineations the first is more a 


the map of 1683, is derived from the central lake; in 
the map of 1592, it has entirely independent sources 
corresponding with ascertained realities. The source 
of the Nile is more to the south than it should be; 
and several of the towns set down are not sonear their | 


, true positions as in the corresponding map of 1592. 


On the other hand, there are numerous additional 
details in the maps of 1683, which could hardly be 
given in those of 1592, especially the delineation of | 
islands in the two great lakes, which will be found of | 
the utmost importance in the way of comparison. In | 
any case, it seems beyond dispute that these repre- | 
sentations are from entirely independent sources, that | 
the one set of maps is not a mere copy of the other, | 
and that their correspondence in so many particulars _ 
(on whichever side the balance of reliability may be) 
is a strong corroboration of their general accuracy. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE REGION. 


In the maps of Abyssinia (both 1592 and 1683) 
to which our attention is now confined, as compared | 
with the most accurate modern surveys ofthe region 
represented, we find several points of difference geo- 
graphically ; which, however, are by no means to be 
accounted errors. In the outline of the two lakes, 
in the number and course of their tributaries, in the 
position of certain towns situated on their borders, 
and in other minute details, even to the very sweep 
of their shores, in which conjecture could never an- 
ticipate reality, there is sufficient correspondence | 
with recent surveys to identify them at once with 
the two celebrated Nyanzas—with this immense ad- 
vantage over modern delineations, that the outlines of 
the lakes themselves are at least carefully finished 
in both the ancient maps, whereas, even by our most | 
enterprising modern discoverers, only a fraction of 
their extent has been surveyed. What was only 
guesswork or report to Speke, Grant, and Baker, is 
here minutely and confidently recorded. The chief 
points of difference in geographical outline, besides 
the slight variations in latitude, are—(1), that the 
eastern lake, in both maps, is a little more relatively 
to the north than it possibly should be; (2), that the 
distance between the two lakes is greater than it 
possibly should be; (3), that there is a perfect con- 
nection between the eastern lake and the river 
Ama, with its tributaries, flowing northward to jom 
the Nile; (4), that there is no connection at all by 
any river, from the one lake to the other; (5), that 
the Nile seems to issue too far to westward on the 
great lake; and to this we may add (6), that Lake 
Tanganyka itself does not appear. 

Of these points of difference, the two first we may 
dismiss, on the simple grounds already admitted, 
either of imperfect representation in the ancient 
maps, or an allowable discrepancy in measurement 
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by eye-sight or by day’s journeys between ancient 
and modern explorers, where the balance of credit 
| may be on either side. The third point of difference, 
| viz., the connection of the river Azua and its tribu- 
| taries with the eastern lake, as feeders of the Nile, 
we accept at once in favour of the ancient maps, and 
have no doubt whatever that these rivers did then 
actually flow from that lake before the Somerset 
River was in existence, and shall not be at all sur- 
prised to learn that this connection may yet be de- 
| termined. Nothing, in the mean time, appears in 
Sir Samuel Baker’s or other recent outlines of the 
region, to contradict this supposition ; but a great 
deal, on the contrary,—as the reader may easily see 
by examination,—to confirm it. The fourth, fifth, and 
sixth points of difference, as being of the greatest 


|| interest, we proceed now to examine in detail, in con- 
| nection with 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE REGION. 


That both the maps of 1592 and 1683 were de- 
| signed from observations made upon the spot, and 
carefully conducted between these two lakes, is as 
certain as the course of the rivers now flowing in 
| the region. The tributary here represented as flow- 
| ing northward and then westward to the great lake, 
which it joins at the town of Cafates, may be found 
| exactly delineated by Sir Samuel Baker’s hand, from 
| its source between the lakes northward to its junc- 
tion with the Somerset at M’rooli, and westward to 

the Albert-Nyanza Lake, at the town of Magungo. 
| About this there can be no doubt, whatever question 


|| as to comparative accuracy between the two ancient 
'| maps may be raised. Why, then, it may be inquired, 


is not the Somerset River itself displayed ? To which 
we reply without difficulty, either because the enor- 
mous morasses still existing there were so great as to 
| prevent adequate exploration at the time, or because 
these very morasses to a certain extent included and 
concealed the Somerset ; or, finally, because the tor- 
rent of the Somerset was not yet formed in that 
westerly direction, but was still flowing northward 
from the eastern lake (Zaflan, or Victoria-Nyanza), 
through the channels of the Azua, to reinforce the 
Nile at Mount Koko; which last supposition we con- 
sider by far the most reasonable of the three ; but 
the three together we have no hesitation in relying 
on, as sufficiently accounting for the omission in 
both maps. 

The next of the three remaining points of differ- 
ence (5, in order), which refers to the exit of the 
Nile, is of equal importance and interest. Accord- 
ing to Sir Samuel Baker’s survey (although he did 
not actually measure the distance, but was guided in 
part only by report of the natives, confirmed by dis- 
tant observation), the Nile should issue from Lake 
Zembre or Zair considerably, perhaps a hundred 
miles, more to the east than it seemstodo. How, 
then, is this difference to be accounted for? By in- 
accurate observation? We are by no means inclined 
to admit this. On the contrary, without at all im- 
pugning the correctness of Sir Samuel Baker’s ob- 





servations, we adhere, without hesitation, to the 
ancient maps (which agree in this as in some other 


respects), as affording a true delineation of the exit | 
of the river at their own respective dates of survey; | 


nor is there anything in Sir Samuel Baker’s,survey 
to contradict this. In the first place, the lake, as 
represented in his map, is an imperfect outline: and in 
the second, from the exit of the Nile as there shown, 


it stretches westward in a tongue, corresponding pre- | 
cisely to the elongation in the ancient maps from | 
which the river flows; and when the region there | 


has been more perfectly explored, we have no doubt 
that the ancient exit of the Nile, if not still open, 
may be traced a hundred miles or thereby to the 
westward, as represented in the ancient maps, where 
tributaries at the present moment are said to be still 
flowing northward to the river. 

But, again, it may be asked how the new or pre- 
sent exit, as represented by Sir Samuel, and now un- 
doubtedly in operation, was formed? To which the 
reply is obvious—that the same geological change 


which opened a way for the Somerset from M’rooli | 


and by the Murchison Falls to the great western 


lake, and drained the marshes to the eastward; and | 


cut off the connection of the Azua with Lake Zaflan, 
would open a nearer passage also for the Nile itself 
from Lake Zembre, and reduce the whole current 


westward to a mere tributary, flowing fully as it | 


used to do only in the heaviest rain season. Nor is 
this mere conjecture, as the reader shall immediately 
see; but, in the meantime, it is manifest from the 


description of the Somerset by Sir Samuel, that its | 


channel has been the result of some such shock; 


and that changes of this kind are common on the | 


Nile, we are distinctly informed by him. At pages 
330, 331, &c., vol. ii., he details a total suspension 
of navigation at a certain point by an accumula- 


tion of down-flowing débris, in which the Nile alto- | 


gether disappeared, as in a subterranean channel. Two 
days were required to effect a passage by a canal, 


which had been cut on purpose, after which the | 


river was again discovered flowing on as before, pure 
and perfect. Events of the kind, we have no doubt, 


may easily yet occur, and, as in the case before us, || 


have doubtless occurred before. 

But the absence of Lake Tanganyka (point 6, in 
order) is the most interesting and important of all. 
With the ancient map of 1592 alone in our hands, 
we might be disposed to explain this deficiency on 





the obvious artistic principle that the map, being 2 | 


miniature, was not intended to include it, and there- | 


fore it was not represented ; but with the other map | 


of 1683 in view, we are relieved, at least in the | 
meantime, from all such apologetic necessities. In- | 


deed, before having seen this comparatively recent || 
map, and taking into account the size of Lake 
Zembre in the map of 1592 alone, when writing to 
Sir Roderick Murchison on the subject, we expressed 
our confident conviction that Lake Tanganyka was but 
a portion of this larger lake, or separated from it by 
only the slightest interval. With both maps before 
us, there can hardly be a doubt on the subject. We 
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behold, in fact, distinctly chronicled between 1592 
and 1683, the division of one lake into two; or the 
gradual formation of a new lake to the southward 
by the rising of an island in the old, and the denomi- 
nation of the two lakes thus in process of formation 
by two distinct names accordingly. The old name of 
Zembre, which was applied to the whole enormous 
reservoir in 1592, and before that, is restricted in 





1683 to the southern half; and the new name of 
Zaire, hitherto unknown apparently, is appropriated 
to, or conferred upon, the other half as an alias ; the 
two halves of the original whole, or what now cor- 
responds to them, being at the present moment | 
known to the world respectively as Tanganyka and | 
Albert-Nyanza. If any confirmation of this theory 
is required, let the reader complete the southern | 
|| shore of Lake Zaire by joining the two extremities 
|| of the island with the mainland, and the lake 
|| thus formed will correspond, as nearly as imagi- 
|| nation could suppose, to the very outline of Lake | 
|| Nyanza as represented by Sir Samuel Baker. The 
lake, in fact, by this simple process, would be ready | 
|| made to his hand. On the other hand, let the reader 
examine how closely Lake Tanganyka, according to 
modern surveys, approaches to the southern shore of | 
|| the great Nyanza, and he will find, beyond doubt, 
that nothing more, or very little more, than the mere | 
breadth of the island intervenes between them. As 
to the shape of the southern lake, it may or may not 
be correctly represented here; we have no evidence 
in the meantime to determine, and the gradual en- 
largement of the island, or the recession of its own 
waters, may have been altering its shape from day to 
day for two hundred years sufficiently to account for 
any actual difference. 

But how did this island appear? and how is this 
theory supported ? If it be true, as we suppose, that 
some unrecorded volcanic shock occurred there within 
the last two hundred and fifty years, sufficient to 
open up a channel for the Somerset, and to make a 
| new exit for the Nile, there is nothing unreasonable 
| in the supposition that a partial division of the lake 
| itself might also take place. But even without such 
| supposition, the case is clear. The new exit of the 
| Nile, being at a lower level than the former one, 

would reduce the waters of the lake to their present 
| bounds, and any underlying ridge across would be 
| developed as an island; and in proportion as the 
| drainage went on, that island would be more dis- 








tinctly developed, until at last it cut the lake in two 
by a solid isthmus with adjacent marshes; in the 
same way as our own Loch Awe has undoubtedly 
| sunk from its original level some hundred feet at 
least, disclosing islands and peninsulas which were 
once peaks and ridges far under water. And every- 
thing now known confirms this very supposition. 
The town of Magungo, at the inlet of the Somerset, 
Sir Samuel Baker informs us, stands on an elevated 
ridge, the plain below being alternately a sandy and 
a marshy level, whilst the waters of the Somerset for 





miles are so absolutely dead, that their motion, nay, 
their very existence as a river, was incredible; and, 





what is still more to the purpose, the real original 
level of the lake must have been more than fifteen 
feet higher than it now is, as attested by saline vege- 
table deposits and watery mud, which, in our opinion 
at least, cannot be of very ancient date. (Vol. ii., 
p. 99.) How or when this recession of the water took 
place, Sir Samuel does not explain; but a single 
glance at the strange old maps before us, which can 
be no partizans to any theory but the truth, makes 
all as clear as noonday. 

One point only yet remains of most curious interest 
at this stage of our inquiry: How were these lost 
waters of the lake disposed of —for that they have 
been lost, is a certainty. Where did they go? In 
reading Sir Samuel Baker's account of his voyage up 
the Nile, one cannot but be struck with his description 


of the vast marshes and stagnant waters now pre- | 


vailing where forests once grew, and still with diffi- 
culty survive ; how the stream of the river is lost; 
how interminable lakes to westward swelter in the 
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setting sun, generating miasma and filling the dismal | 


shores with vermin and with plagues; how islands, 


which were once visible there, have disappeared ; | 
and how humanity itself shrinks from the very | 


neighbourhood, and human beings are converted into 
brutes. The picture, indeed, is appalling, but mani- 
festly real. In Bruce’s day it must have been the 
same, if not worse ; for the very course of the Nile to 
him at least, and to all with whom he came in con- 
tact, seems to have been absolutely obliterated. But 
in 1624, apparently, there were no such impenetrable 


morasses ; nor was the course of the Nile itself at all | | 
obscure. Father Jerome Lobo tells us distinctly that | 
the Nile, which he had frequently crossed a little to | 


the south of those regions, was a “ musket-shot”’ in 


breadth ; and in the two old maps now before us, its | f 


course, with islands and towns diversifying and en- | 


livening its waters, is as distinctly delineated as the 
Danube or the Rhine. 
which the change we now witness can be accounted 
for. The drainage of the Lake Zembre and the new 


exit of the Nile, and the accumulation of all that 1 
waste of water from the southward in the inter- ||’ 
mediate pasture grounds of Upper Egypt and Western | 


Abyssinia, converting a fruitful plain into an unin- 


There is but one principle on | 


habitable morass, and a majestic stream into a — 


motionless abyss, drowning vegetation, and defying 
all human skill to obviate or remove it—is the 
natural explanation of the whole. By slow degrees 


this very accumulation may no doubt leak away, and | 
the valley of the Nile be once more habitable; but, | 
in the meantime, it would be an interesting inquiry || 


tc ascertain whether, about the date in question (say 
1700), an unusual overflow of the Nile in Egypt was 
experienced, that the rupture of the source and the 
decay of the fountain-head might be determined. 


HISTORY OF THE REGION. 


Such geographical phenomena having been detailed, 


although many other interesting points might be 
specified, we shall now direct our reader’s attention 


for a moment to the historical revelations obtained 
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by a comparison of the maps before us with other 
independent documents. The map (2) of 1592, it 


| will be observed, is designated distinctly the ‘Empire 


of Prester John,’ a guasi ecclesiastical or apostolical 


| dominion, long supposed erroneously to have existed 


in the East, but identified by Portuguese diseovery— 
1450 to 1497—with the kingdom of Abyssinia. This 
has manifestly been a much more extensive, populous, 
and important dominion than anything in that 


| region we are now acquainted with. In Bruce’s day, 
| there were traditions of ancient commerce, and even 


of ecclesiastical and political missions, long before, 


| extending westward through central Africa to the 


shores of the Atlantic, where nothing now but the 
slave-driver’sgang is known to penetrate. Bruce failed 


| to obtain corroboration of these traditions, but with 
| these maps before him he could have had very little 
| doubt of their authenticity. This extensive empire, 
| we are informed by our ancient letter-press, was 
| under the government of Prester or Presbyter John 


—known in Bruce’s chronicle as Jan, Janhoi, or 
Ogané—but in the language of the people called 
Acegue and Negue, that is, Emperor and King; of 
seventy kings besides, and a multitude of governors ; 
and was, at those early dates—before the fifteenth cen- 
tury—in its ‘ory. The positions of the various 
tribes constituting this empire, with their various 
chief towns, and most of them with advanced guards 
preoccupying the country, are all faithfully and 
accurately represented in the map, 1592, before us, 
and, by the unconscious incidental testimony of 
Father Lobo, confirmed in 1624, In the map of 


| 1683 certain changes are recorded. The kingdom of 


Damut, for example, then Damoute, is made more to 
the south ; and some new names, not traceable in the 
old, appear: but in both maps the repetition or 
double insertion of certain names—as the Fungi, 
Amazen, Amiamban, &c.—indicates, in the most 
unmistakable manner, the gradual progress of these 
nationalities eastward and northward, from western 
and central Africa, round the sources and along the 
banks of the Nile; and their location on its tribu- 
taries, as the advanced guards of Savagedom, closing 


| in the empire of Abyssinia, and tending to its ultimate 


| informed ; 


subversion. In Bruce’s day, still greater changes had 
been accomplished, by what influence we are not 
although, on the principle of an inunda- 


| tion already -explained, we can easily conjecture. 
| Damoute, then Damot, had been carried east of the 


Nile, and was now close to Magdala—then called 
Wechné, once Amara; whilst other tribes, the Gallas 
and the Shangallas in particular, had appeared with 
dreadful devastations in the neighbourhood—not new 


tribes, but swarms or subdivisions of the older | 


tribes, of the Fungi, and the Cafates, and the 
aboriginal Gallas (all distinctly and expressly speci- 


| fied by Bruce as deriving their origin from the south 


| had changed its aspect. 


| 
| 
| 


—from Narea; from the region of perpetual rains 
under thy: line, and advancing northward, the Fungi 
foremost, as in the map), until the entire population 
Such information we derive 


| from Bruce, not on his own authority by any means, 











but on the authority of the Abyssinian chronicle in 
his hands, reaching back far beyond the fifteenth 
century altogether. Historical correspondence like 
this is too plain to be disputed, and too manifest on 
the face of the maps to be overlooked ; but no lakes 
like those here delineated were known to, or even 
suspected by him, to be in existence. Equatorial 
rains and the Mountains of the Moon sufficed for 
everything. 

In maps about the commencement of this century 
—in Dr. Adam’s geography for instance, 1816, 
founded on the then best modern authorities, and 
from which, till very lately, our best modern atlases 
were derived—some hazy indications of Lake Zembre 
may be traced, and of names of tribes still advanc- 
ing from the westward. The Congos by this time, 
it would appear, had got located midway in Africa; 
but in Sir Samuel Baker’s map, although names 
were beginning to change and only the roots re- 
mained, the presence and progress of the same peo- 
ple are much farther advanced. The Congos, or 
Mani-Congos, that is, the Kings of Congo, once on 
the Atlantic seaboard (see map of 1592), travelling 
eastward in the directest line, have transferred their 
chief location Mani-Congo from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the eastern shore of Lake Zembre ; where 
it is at this moment recognisable as ‘“ Magungo’ 
on the Albert-Nyanza, superseding the old Cafates 
there—where caffa, that is, coffee, according to Bruce, 
was originally cultivated: whilst such other names 
as Balli, and Bari, and Shooa, and Azuga or Azua, 
and Esbere or Astbara (the two latter once the names 
of towns and kingdoms, as well as now of rivers), 
remain immovable. Savagery in short, after an in- 
cessant destructive progress of four hundred years at 
least, is triumphant; the Abyssinian empire, with 
frantic ineffectual protest in 1868, expires; and the 
crown and royal robes of Prester John, with his 
infant heir-apparent, are all removed to London. 
The Nile alone and its tributaries, which have not 





been affected by national or volcanic convulsions, 
retain their designations and their course. A strange 
and eventful history is the whole of this, and worthy 














of far more elaborate investigation than it is pos- || 


sible, in present circumstances, to bestow upon it. 


Other details by intermediate travellers might also |, 


easily be quoted, illustrating these maps and con- 
firming this theory; but we must deny ourselves 
this gratification for the present. One additional 
remark only we now insert, that the population of 
equatorial Africa has from time immemorial been 
divided into three grand orders, as it is at this day— 
the herdsmen, or cattle breeders; the ravagers, being 
chiefly the Gallas and Shangallas; and the necro- 
mancers, by whom the destinies of the people are 
determined—and that salt has been long a staple 
manufacture and a circulating medium in the country. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


] 

Glancing back to the days of Solomon and Sheba, | 
when the royal navies from Ezion-geber traversed y 
this eastern sea, and traded in ports existing e— these 
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very shores, returning with their annual freights of 
gold and ivory and other equatorial merchandise, 
| and when African pilgrimages were made to Pules- 
tine by adventurous Queens to do homage to its 
| wisdom and power; or to later dates, when embas- 
sies of devotion went up to Jerusalem, or westward 
to communicate the knowledge of religion, of laws, 
of polity, or of commerce to semi-barbarous tribes ; 
| or later still, when the spices and the gems of India 
and Arabia were transported by caravans to the 
courts and bazaars of Morocco,—we can only con- 
jecture to what point of civilisation this region of 
the world had attained, and by what long process 
of anarchy and decay—since the gold-mines on the 
Zambezi were open (still worthy of exploration 
perhaps), and the banks of the Nile were a terres- 
trial paradise, and apes and peacocks, and elephants’ 
teeth, and coffee itself, were objects of honourable 
traffic and subjects of philosophic investigation, and 
man was not a brute—the whole has been changed 
into a wilderness, and the image and recollection of 
God obliterated among the people! How the reality 
| of such an empire has dwindled away, and the dream 
of national resurrection and of world-wide dominion 
| has ended in suicide! That such inquiries would 
long ago have received the fullest consideration, it 
is impossible to doubt, had such guides to their 
investigation been generally known to the world; 
and that these maps, which throw so much light 
| on such a long and interesting tract of human 
| existence, and such an important region of the 
| earth’s surface, should have been so long neglected 
|| or unknown is indeed a mystery. That such, never- 
| theless, has been the case, seems to be incontro- 
vertible. That the collection of maps now under 
| consideration, and the map of Abyssinia in particular, 
|| was absolutely unknown te James Bruce, requires 
|| no proof. With such maps in his hand, he could 
|| never have mistaken a mere tributary for the prin- 
| cipal river, nor deluded himself with any inferior 
discovery, whatever obstacles of floods or cataracts 
might lie between him and the grand object of his 
| expedition. Yet Bruce wasa man of the greatest 
|| diligence, as well as of the highest accomplishments, 
|, and spent many months in ransacking Europe for 
| allavailable information on the subject of his ex- 
|| pedition before he started. That the map of Abys- 
| sinia was equally unknown to the Pritish, indeed to 
the European world of scientific inquirers of his day, 
is also manifest; for if any one geographer of 
repute had had such a document before him, with 
its accompanying letter-press, not only would Bruce’s 
mistake about the Nile have been demonstrated at 
once, but Bruce’s own statements about Abyssinia, 
as far as he had explored it, would have been con- 
firmed, and the insulting suspicions of the public 
with respect to his veracity in these details—about 
banquets of raw flesh, &c.—nullified immediately. 
In the journal of Father Antonio Fernandes, 1613, 
80 far at least as it has been quoted by Bruce, no refer- 





almost identical with that which Sir Samuel Baker 
and his immediate predecessors traversed in the 
same or opposite directions—with this difference 
only, that Fernandes turned eastward by the Quilli- 
mancy to reach the coast at Melinda, whereas Sir 
Samuel turned westward to attain the lakes; near 
which very point of divergence, as we are informed 
by Bruce, was another river, the Al Aice, “which 
runs into Egypt in a course parallel to the Nile, but 
to the west of it.” This, doubtless, was the Azua; 
which does indeed find its way into Egypt by a 
course parallel to Bruce’s Nile, and also to the west 
of it, though by what sort of course that distin- 
guished traveller little knew—whose account there- 
fore in this, as in many other respects, unconsciously 
but precisely corresponds to the delineations of 1592. 
No clearer corroboration, in fact, on either side could 
be expected. 

In the researches of Father Jerome Lobo, 1624-26 
(whom Bruce, by the way, with amusing simplicity 
as to his own impending want of credit as a story- 
teller, denounces as “the greatest liar of the 
Jesuits’’), there is not the slightest trace of acquaint- 
ance with the maps, any more than in Dr. Johnson, 
his translator; there is, indeed, rather the clearest 
proof of total ignorance of their existence, although 
they had been published but thirty years before the 
date of his journal. But in him, as in Bruce, as we 
have partly seen, there is abundant confirmation of 
their contents. Finally, and what is equally sur- 
prising, John Milton, one of the most accomplished 
scholars, and in his youth one of the most enthu- 
siastic continental travellers, knew nothing of them, 
although living for awhile in the very region where 
they were published,—else could he never have 
spoken, like Father Lobo in his credulity, as he has 
done.of the sources of the Nile :— 


“ Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 
True Paradise, under the Ethiop line, 

By Nilus’ head, enclos’d with shining rock, 
A whole day’s journey high ;” &c. 
Paradise Lost, book iv. 1. 280. 


That modern explorers could have any acquaint- 
ance with them, we do not even venture to assume; 
for it seems impossible that men of such intelligence 
and candour as those whose names are now asso- 
ciated with discoveries in the region here delineated, 


should have had documents like these in their 
possession to guide them, and never allude to the 
fact. Since the maps were discovered, however, we 
learn by a most courteous communication from Sir 
Roderick Murchison, “that there have been many 
old small maps with which geographers were 
acquainted, and respecting which there have been 


commentaries by many writers in the last forty | 
years. The presumed foundation of all these maps | 


is a work published in Pigafotti’s History of Congo, 


in 1591; and the personage, who it is supposed | 


collected the data from the various natives who 


ence whatever to these maps occurs, although the | visited the Portuguese settlements on the Congo, 
route pursued by that missionary explorer southward is | where he was governor, was Duarte Lopez (1580— 
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Tracings from Maps of 1592—in possession of Rev. P, Hately Waddell, LL.D, 
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Tracings from Maps of 1683—in possession of Wr. John Kirsop, Glasgow. 
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but no particular value has been 
attached to it, or to any other small sketches made 
up from reports of the natives, and which have not 
| resulted from men of intelligence who visited these 
| countries, and made astronomical observations.” 
| Not having had the satisfaction of comparing such 
maps with those now before the reader, we can offer 
no opinion in regard to them, further than to say, 
| that from Sir Roderick’s own description of them 
| they do not seem to be the same. In the first place, 
they refer chiefly to the western side of the con- 
tinent, whereas those now before us are chiefly 
occupied with the east and north-east; in the second 
place, the authorities mentioned by Sir Roderick are 
not once referred to in the ietter-press which accom- 
panies our maps; in the third place, the dates on 
which those of 1592 rely extend as far back as 1497, 
and, as we shall immediately see, by inference, be- 
yond that; and finally, our readers can judge for 
themselves whether the works now before them are 
mere indefinite sketches to which “no particular 
value should be attached,” or scientific delineations 
entitled to respectful consideration, if not to absolute 
reliance. We have already demonstrated the com- 
| parative accuracy of their details by many inde- 
| pendent testimonies; the care with which they 
| have been constructed is manifest at a glance; and 
| if, upon the whole, they are not considered worthy 
| of attention, then what map of the region now 
| extant has a superior claim? We are constrained, 
therefore, in the meantime, to conclude, either that 
the maps now before us are practically unknown to 
modern geographers, or that their claims to con- 
sideration have never been honestly admitted,—a 
fact which, if it be true, demands an explanation for 
the world. 

It is amusing, indeed, to compare the successive 
| monopolies of triumph, real or imaginary, in which 
the various successive explorers of this interesting 
region have indulged. Father Lobo, “the greatest 
liar of the Jesuits,” surpasses in his own happy 
achievements all the ancients of Greece or Rome; 
and Bruce, the accomplished Scottish gentleman, 
surpasses Father Lobo. It is, however, a matter of 
fact that Lobo knew the Nile, and crossed and re- 
crossed the Nile—the veritable Nile—several times, 
into the territory of Damut, which he describes as 
an earthly paradise on its western bank, refreshed, 
like Egypt, with periodical inundations. But it is 
also certain that he mistook the sources of the Zobat, or 
Azua, or some other eastern tributary, for the sources of 
the Nile itself. His exaggerated, but not necessarily 
untruthful, description of these imaginary sources, 
and of the surrounding region, we would gladly 
here recite and comment upon at large, if space 
allowed; but content ourselves with simply again 
stating that the Nile in reality was more than a 
“‘musket-shot”” wide, and fordable, among rocks or 
on flotes, opposite the capital of Damut, which is 


located by him precisely where it now stands in the | 


map of 1592; but that this map was utterly unknown 
| to him is manifest from every syllable of his journal. 





Bruce, on the other hand, whose researches did not 
extend much beyond the Zobat, and who never saw 
the Nile itself in these regions, mistook the sources 
of the Blue Nile for the source of the grand river. 
His description of what he saw and surveyed and 
mapped, under a false impression of its relation to | 
the true Nile, is just as reliable as Sir Samuel Baker’s 
in its own place, or that of any other modern ex- 
plorer, although it was not relied on at the time; 
and the exultation of Lobo, of Bruce, and of Baker, 
each in his own generation, and at his own point of | 
view, is natural and characteristic to an amusing | 
degree. Father Lobo eulogizes the Portuguese, and 
expatiates on the devotion of the Church; Baker, 
almost breathless with excitement and fatigue, pre- 
pares in vain to give three hearty cheers for old 
England, is overpowered with religious emotion, and 
plunges into the lake to drink ; the Scotchman alone, 
in his imaginary triumph, retains self-possession and 
equanimity enough to recall his classics and fur- 
nish an appropriate quotation on the spot! Sir 
Samuel, of course, alone of the three, was really at 
the right place. But there were discoverers, un- 
doubtedly, before them all—surveyors and map- 
drawers—who have left no records of their own 
personal triumphs, and no quotations from antiquity | 
to-speak for them, as far back as the middle or end | 
of the fifteenth century ; and who are just as much 
entitled to credit now, in these late generations, as if 
they were still alive to claim it. If we might hazard 
a conjecture on the subject, which, however, is only 
a conjecture, it would be, that to Pedro Covillan, the 
Portuguese ambassador and explorer, who flourished 
before and after 1445, belongs the honour of the 
original survey. This distinguished personage, along 
with De Paiva, was first commissioned a little after 
that date, by the court of Lisbon, to determine an 
overland route to India through Africa, below the | 
line. This enterprise he commenced by passing 
eastward through Egypt to Hindostan, and com- 
pleted, as far as it could be completed, by returning 
again through Egypt to Abyssinia, with a view of 
traversing the continent westward. At this date he | 
found himself alone; for De Paiva, who went south- 
ward first, had perished in Abyssinia. Here he re- | 
sided, in favour with the court, at Shooa, acquired 
immense wealth, influence, and honour, and was pro- 

moted to the highest offices of government, but never | 
allowed to return home. He communicated, nevertheless, 

to his majesty of Portugal not only a written account 

of his discoveries, but Mars and cuarts of the coun- 
tries he had explored—which were India and Abys- | 
sinia. These charts were carefully preserved, and in | 
due time placed by the then king, Don Emmanuel, 

in Vasques de Gama’s hands, when he set sail on his 

memorable expedition round the Cape, in July, 1597. | 
De Gama having pursued his own discoveries to the | 
mouth of the Zambesi, or some other river in that } 
ncighbourhood, the charts of Covillan were then re- | 
sorted to, by which he was guided along the coast | 
northward, and found every spot as there represented 
corresponding to the reality. These delineationé 
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| commenced from a promontory called the Cape of 


| Currents, between Natal and Sofala. “ At this place,”’ 
says Bruce, ‘Gama from the south joined Covillan’s 
track from the north, and these two Portuguese had 


completely made the circuit of Africa.”” Why should ! 


not the ixterror have been surveyed, as well as the 
coast, by so powerful and intelligent an explorer re- 
sident in the region—the prime minister, in fact, or 
secretary of state for the empire of Abyssinia ? 

P. HATELY WADDELL. 





THREE CAMBRIDGE SERMONS 
By THE DEAN OF CHESTER. 
II.—THE EXAMPLE OF ST. ANDREW. 
“There were certain Greeks among them that came up to worship at the feast: the same came therefore to 


Philip, which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh and 
telleth Andrew: and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.”—St. Joun xii. 20—22. 


Tue Scripture Character, whom, in pursuance of 

|| the plan indicated on the last occasion, I suggest for 
| our consideration now, is not, like Joshua, one of 
those conspicuous persons who fill many pages of the 

Bible, but one of those who are mentioned occasionally 
| and incidentally, and whose features therefore itis not 

easy to distinguish except by careful study. The 
| Apostles, as presented to us in the New Testament, 

vary extremely in relative importance. Of some we 

know nothing beyond their names. Some are the 

prominent figures on the canvas in many large 

pictures of the Gospel narrative, and the early part 
| of the Acts. Others are slightly referred to ona few 

occasions, and must be interpreted by close attention 
| to delicate shades and casual indicatious. It is of 
| one of these that I propose now to speak. His rank 

among the Twelve is, I think, not very difficult to 
| define: and it is interesting first to determine that 
| relative position, before we proceed to estimate his 
| character. 

If we were to fix upon one of the Twelve, as emi- 
nent above the rest, it would of course be St. Peter. 
His was the great confession, and to him the great 
promise was made.* His was the great fall, the 
repentance and the pardon:t+ his the great sermon 
at Pentecost:{ and by him were opened to Cornelius 
the wide doors of the Universal Church.§ 

If we were to fix upon two of the Apostles as 
conspicuous beyond the others, they would un- 
doubtedly be St. Peter and St. John. If Peter made 
the greatest confession of his Master’s glory, John 
was “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” || If the 
Saviour turned in the High Priest’s house and looked 
upon St. Peter, He looked from the Cross upon St. 
| John.{1 Often associated together in the most solemn 

passages of our Lord’s life on earth, these two dis- 
| Ciples are still seen together in the times that suc- 
| ceeded the day of Pentecost. At the Temple gate, 
| for instance,** or before the Council,t+ we behold 

them apart, as it were, from the rest, the most con- 

| Spicuous of the Twelve who were chosen. 
Nor is it difficult, in like manner, to define a 
group of three. The third would be St. James, the 








* Matt. xvi. 16—18. d 

t Matt. xxvi. 75. John xxi. 27. 

i Acts ii. 14—41. 
Acts x. 1—xi. 18. 


John xx. 2. 

| John xix. 26. 
** Acts iii. 1. 

tt Acts iv. 13, 19. 





brother of St. John. On three occasions at least, 
and those occasions of the utmost impressiveness, 
these two brothers, with St. Peter, were the only | 
companions of the Saviour of the world.* And still | 
in the history of the Apostolic Church are they 
brought together before our minds by the remark- 
able contrast in their life and death. For St. James | 
was the first who died among the faithful Eleven, 
and St. John was the last.f 

If now we are to add another to these three 
Apostles, and to select four, whose position was pe- 
culiarly prominent, the fourth must be St. Andrew, 
the brother of St. Peter. The four disciples, who 
were first called from casting or from mending their 
nets, were John and James, Peter and Andrew. | 
Wherever the Twelve are enumerated, in the Gospels 
or the Acts,§ these four names—not always in the 
same order—but these four, are always the first. 
When Jesus was prophesying of the destruction of | 
the Temple, the four disciples who were seated with 
Him on the Mount of Olives, and gazing at the 
beautiful buildings which rose on the other side of 
the valley at their feet, these four disciples, who 
asked Him privately: || “Tell us, when shall these 
things be?’ were Peter and James, John and 
Andrew. ‘The others were not there, or they did 
not ask Him “ privately.” This one interview would | 
alone suffice to give to Andrew his unchallenged | 
place as fourth among the Twelve.4 | 

And as the place of St. Andrew, in regard to 
relative prominence, is definite, so likewise, I venture | 
to affirm, is his character. If it be said that the 
notices of him are scanty and few, at least they are 
enough for one sermon. And if it be contended | 
that inferences as to character, drawn from notices | 
so few, are very precarious, this, if meant to be | 
stated asa rule without an exception, I should pre- | 
sume to dispute. And at least the moral lessons are | 
definite, which may te gathered from what is re- | 
corded concerning this disciple : and this is obviously 
the point which is of the most practical importance. | 





* Mark v. 37; ix. 2; xiv. 33. 

+ Acts xii. 2. See John xxi. 22. 

} Mark i. 16, 19. 

§ Matt. x. 2, 3. 
Acts i. 13, 


Mark iii. 16—19. Luke vi. 14—16. 
|| Mark xiii. 3. 
{ See also Mark i. 29. 
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The words which I have taken for my text bring 
us into contact with some subjects of wide and 
general interest. So indeed do the other texts, to 
which I shall have occasion to refer. These general 
| subjects, however, I shall leave on one side, except 
| so far as they come naturally before us in connection 
| with the personal notices of St. Andrew. 

The passages from which we must gather our 
| notion of this Apostle, are three; and all of them 
| occur in this Gospel of St. John. All therefore were 
| written by one who knew Andrew well. The inci- 
| dents, too, to which these passages relate, are sepa- 
rated from one another by intervals of time: they are 
also very different from one another: while yet they 
are all intrinsically worthy of being dwelt on in detail. 
Each of the three narratives, again, in the indications 
of time and place, has the evident marks of an eye- 
witness. John himself was present at the scenes 
which he describes. It is worth while, moreover, 
to notice that in each case Andrew appears in some 
connection with Philip. And especially I would 
remark that the incidents—described thus with an 
air of easy, natural reality—are such as tend to bring 
out character to the view of those who care to ob- 
serve character. And in every one of them, if I am 
not much mistaken—though this is a circumstance 
which I do not see pointed out by the commentators 
—the character which does come to view is identi- 
cally the same. 

The first passage—in the first chapter of this 
Evangelist *—is one which we sometimes read too 
carelessly. It is very solemn in its general import, 
and in its details very beautiful. John the Baptist, 
by the banks of the Jordan, sees Jesus approaching, 
and through the Divine Spirit which taught him 
exclaims, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world!” and again bears record 
further, “This is the Son df God.” ‘Again the next 
day,” the narrative continues, “ John stood there, and 
two of his disciples; and looking upon Jesus as He 
walked, he saith, Behold the Lamb of God! And 
the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed 
Jesus. Jesus turned, and saw them following :’’ and 
words were spoken by Him and by them. His 
question to them was very simple, but going straight 
| and deep into the conscience, “What seek ye?” 
| Their question to Him was reverential, but expressive 
of earnest anxiety to know Him better. “ Rabbi, 
where dwellest thou? He saith unto them, Come 
and see. They came and saw where He dwelt, and 
abode with Him that day. It was about the tenth 
hour. One of the two which heard John speak, and 
| followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother.”’ 
| We naturally pause to ask in passing, Who was 
the othe? Beyond any reasonable doubt it was 
John the Evangelist himself. It is not his manner 
to mention himself by name. He does not even 
mention his mother by name, or his brother James, 
in any part of his Gospel. Besides this, the parti- 
cular notice of time and place and person in the 





* John i, 29—42. 





whole of the neighbouring context implies the pre- 
sence of an eye-witness ; and the very particularity 
in these respects shows that this name would have | 
been given, had there not been some instinctive | 
reason for withholding it. 

Our business, however, is not with John, but with 
Andrew. “One of the two which heard John speak, 
and followed, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 
He first findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, We have found the Messiah’? —the 
Messiah—the great fulfilment of all Jewish prophecy 
and hope. How much he had learnt in that short 
intercourse with Jesus Christ! How much we can 
all learn in a short time, brethren, if, like Andrew, 
we are really in earnest! But, to conclude this 
history, ‘He first findeth his own brother, and he 
saith unto him, We have found the Messiah. And he 
brought him to Jesus.” 

I have said that it is a scene worthy of a close and 
reverential attention. And we may with advantage 
linger over it, as we approach the topic we have 
mainly in view. Even the very outward circum- 
stances are impressive from their extreme simplicity. 
Jesus is beheld “walking” in solitude by the banks 
of the Jordan—meditating, we may reverently 
suppose, on the errand which had brought Him to 
this earth—waiting the hour for His ministry to 
begin. Jesus walking—meditating in solitude—I 
think it is the only place where He is thus set before 
us. Even the very landscape we know so well 
through pictures, that we can represent it to the 
mind’s eye in its true form and colour—the long 
level terraces, the winding stream, the trees at the | 
edge. We know the very time of day. It is “the || 
tenth hour’’—late in the afternoon—at least, this is 
the common mode of reckoning in the Gospels—the || 
shadows are lengthening eastward, and the descend- 
ing sun throws his light full upon the hills of 
Gilead. 

But higher interests than these are concentrated in || 
this occasion. Let me say a word on the doctrinal 
importance of the passage. "Who that reads the New 
Testament as a whole can doubt that those words, 
“ Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins 
of the world,” and again repeated the next day, “Be- 
hold the Lamb of God,’”—who can doubt that they 
have reference to the sinless sacrifice for all human 
sin, the Divine propitiation through whom any man 
can be saved? And who can doubt the connection 
also with the Paschal Lamb, especially when he ob- || 
serves in the context that the Passover was at that 
very time impending ?* And then follows that state- | 
ment concerning the “Son of God;” and then that | 
other statement concerning the “Messiah.” These | 
are the central truths—dimly, no doubt, apprehended | 


| 


at the time, but clearly apprehended now—round | 
which we see here the Church of Christ, in its very 
first origin, gradually gathering and growing. 

And this suggests another point of interest. We | 
stand here at the origin, and watch the early growth 














* See John ii. 13. 
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of the Church of Christ. And how simple, how 
unobtrusive, how gradual, yet how strong is the pro- 
cess—through influence exerted by one man upon 


| another—from heart to heart—from conviction to 


conviction! Soon Philip and Nathanael will be 


| brought in the same manner.* Two the first day. 
| Four the next day. So it has ever been. So it is 


now, as God’s grace works amid a thousand diffi- 
culties, hindrances, temptations, and doubts. 

But our main subject is St. Andrew's part in this 
transaction, with the indications which we can trace 
of his character. Having found the inestimable 
treasure, he longs that it should be shared, and 
especially by his brother—“ his own brother,’’ as the 
Evangelist most impressively says. Moreover, he 
loses no time. He goes “‘the same day.” This is 
particularly noted. And if, as appears to have been 
the case, the day was far spent towards the evening, 


_ the promptitude is all the more marked. But this is 
| notall. “ He first findeth his own brother Simon” — 


“first’”’—by which I understand that both John and 
Andrew sought Simon, but that Andrew found him 
before John. It was a race, so to speak, in doing 
good; and Andrew won the race. We are reminded 


| of the scene at the Resurrection, when John did “ out- 
| run’? Andrew’s brother.t 


These minor circumstances are not stated in Scrip- 


| ture without a meaning. And what is the lesson to 


be gathered from that which is here recorded con- 
cerning Andrew? Surely in the example which he 


| sets there is alacrity in doing what is in hand—there 


is the encouragement of others—there is practical 
usefulness—and there isthe success which comes when 
aman is in earnest. I do not know where we could 
find a better specimen of true, working, sensible 
Christianity than what we here see in St. Andrew. 
Having accepted the great central truths of the Gos- 
pel—accepted them in the heart, however imperfectly 
informed his intellect might be—he proceeds cheer- 
fully and promptly to make that Gospel known to 
others. Having laid hold of a living principle, he 
puts that principle into immediate practice. He be- 
gins, too, with those who have the first claim upon 
his sympathy and zeal. First the duties of home: 
then the duties which havea wider range. Andrew’s 
conduct is a good commentary on our proverb con- 
cerning charity. And a most true proverb it is; 
though often quoted with a very curious modification 
of its meaning, as though it denoted this, that charity 
ends at home. No such perverse lesson is to be 
gathered from the character of St. Andrew, as we 
shall see by turning to the other two occasions, 
where he is prominently mentioned by St. John. 

On reading the sixth chapter,t we find him with the 
other disciples on the grassy slope near the sea of 
Galilee, when Jesus is about to feed the five thousand. 
Again the Passover is at hand, and again John is 
present, hearing words which he afterwards records. 
“When Jesus then lifted up His eyes and saw a great 
company come unto Him, He saith unto Philip, 


Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat ?” 
Philip’s connection with Bethsaida, and his familiar 
acquaintance with the whole neighbourhood, give, if 
I may so speak, a certain natural fitness to the ques- 
tion. But our Evangelist calls attention to what is | 
more important, namely, that this question was asked | 
to “prove”’ Philip—to bring out into view the state || 
and tendency of his thoughts and feelings. ‘Philip 
answered Him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficient for them, that every one of them may 
take a little.” Then “one of the disciples, Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother, saith unto him, There is a lad 
here, which hath five barley-loaves and two small 
fishes; but what are they among so many? And 
Jesus said, Make the men sit down.” 

Now two or three remarks occur in regard to 
Andrew’s part in this short conversation. We sce, 
in the first place, that his adoption of the great 
religious principle above mentioned had not dulled 
his sympathy for the temporal wants and sufferings 
of others, but might seem rather to have quickened 
his sympathy into greater activity. And we may be 
sure that a deep religious apprehension of the person 
and work of Christ will not obliterate our feeling for 
the afflicted humanity around us, but that in propor- 
tion as we know His Divine greatness and power, we 
shall be more disposed to follow His example of con- | 
siderate tenderness and watchful service. We should | 
observe too the phrase “Simon Peter’s brother.” | 
Andrew has now habitually the inferior place. And 
he seems to have fallen into it quite naturally. On | 
that first occasion it was he who brought that brother 
to the Saviour; and that brother became the greatest | 
of the Twelve. This is often the way in God’s king- 
dom—the younger greater than the older—the son 
greater than the father—the pupil greater than the | 
teacher. Andrew is now comparatively in the shade, 
while Peter is prominent. But he does not, there- 
fore, cease to endeavour to be practically useful, even 
though it be in a homely subordinate way. I think 
I see a great difference between his remark and 
Philip’s. I might point out an apparent proof else- 
where afforded of Philip’s tendency to raise objec- 
tions :* but I only remark here that Philip saw the | 
perplexity, while Andrew pointed to the scanty supply, | 
which possibly, he knew not how, might be made 
available for the vast multitude. It is just the differ- 
ence between a man who sees the worst of a difficulty, 
and a man who is disposed to hope for a solution. 
There is not much, I admit, to lay hold of here, as an 
indication of character: and the little that we do find 
might easily, if taken alone, be exaggerated to a 
fanciful result. But this may be said, that what we 
do notice in the conduct of Andrew is in harmony || 
with what we have noticed before; that, in short, 
there is something here of that helpful alacrity on 
behalf of others, which we saw at the outset of his 
Christian career. 

And now I come to the third passage,t which it 
seemed most convenient to read for the text. We 





* John i, 43—45. t John xx. 4, { John vi. 4—9. 
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are now approaching the last Passover of all. Jesus 

is giving His concluding discourses in the Temple. 
| The scene is very different from the other two occa- 
| sions. He is surrounded here by Herod’s Corinthian 
|| columns, which seem to connect that sacred place 
|| with all the Heathen world of the time, while near 
| Him are those barriers, with Greek and Roman letters, 
which still, for some years to come, marked out the 
appointed separation of the Jew. Again Andrew 
and Philip appear for a moment in this last part—as 
we have seen them in the earlier part and the middle 
part—of the Saviour’s ministry, John no doubt being 
personally present in those days in the Temple, as he 
had been present on the former occasions, on the 
level banks of Jordan, and on the hill-side above the 
Galilean lake. 

“There were certain Greeks among them that 
came up to worship at the feast: the same came 
therefore to Philip, which was of Bethsaida of 
Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would see 
Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew, and 
again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.” As to the 
reasons why these Greeks applied to Philip, these 
very obvious suggestions may be made, that Philip’s 
name, as well as that of Andrew, is Greek—that he 
lived at Bethsaida—that Bethsaida was in Galilee, 
which held a considerable intermixture of Gentile 
population, and where, certainly, Greek was largely 
spoken. There might thus be some previous ac- 
quaintance, or, at least, an expectation of greater 
sympathy and generosity than would be found 
among some others of the Twelve. These things, 
however, merely constitute the outward opportunity, 
which gave occasion to what was said and done by 
Philip and Andrew. It is the moral characteristics 
that display themselves, with which we are now 
concerned. And this we observe first, that Philip 
saw a difficulty, and that Andrew practically met 
the difficulty. These Greeks came to Philip, saying, 
“Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth 
Andrew, and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.” 
Philip, with no real narrowness possibly in his own 
heart, might very naturally remember his Master’s 
words,* that He was “not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’’ Andrew, with a more 
sanguine confidence, seems to have been sure that so 
gracious a Master would reject none who réally 
wished toknow Him. At least Andrew would make 
the desired attempt. Thus he set himself practically 
to the task of bringing about an acquaintance between 
Christ and those who needed Christ. 

This, too, is very particularly to be noted, that his 
work takes the form of encouraging Philip. “Andrew 
and Philip tell Jesus.” ‘Two are better than one.” ¢ 
Men are often afraid to take steps alone in religion, 
when they will take them very cheerfully if only they 
can have the companionship and support of a friend. 
And under no circumstances is this more true than 
in the case of College life, where the fear of mutual 
criticism is a very prevalent temptation. Let me 





* Matt. xv. 24, t Eccles. iv. 9. 








then strongly urge on you the duty of this mutual | 
assistance. To give moral courage to a hesitating || 
friend is one of the greatest of all gifts, and may be 
to him the turning-point of life, and the beginning 
of a noble career. 

One or two remarks must be made in connection | 
with these Greeks. But before proceeding to them || 
I would now assert with some confidence, that in | 
this occasion, combined with the other two, we have | 
before us the materials for a fair conclusion as to || 
Andrew’s character. The occasions are, as I have 
said, quite distinct from one another—separated, too, || 
by intervals of time—and, so to speak, altogether || 
casual, And yet there come to view in all of them, || 
incidentally, the selfsame features of the man. Each || 
line of character may be faintly drawn, but together || 
they bring out a definite likeness. Each thread of || 
argument is delicate and fine, but together they 
combine into an accumulation of testimony far || 
stronger than the sum of the parts. There is no || 
need for entering here into a discussion on the || 
philosophy of evidence in cases of this kind. But || 
this I know, that if I found a man acting as Andrew || 
did, on different occasions, in the midst of varied | 
circumstances, I should acquire confidence in such ] 
a man; I should feel as if I knew something of || 
him; I should be drawn and attracted towards him. || 
And who, let me ask, would not wish to be like St. || 
Andrew? What life so happy as to have faith, and | 
hope, and love, centered in Christ, and to be ready |) 
for opportunities of doing good? We must add, || 
also, that this is a character which can be copied, an || 
example which is applicable to every one of us, with | 
nothing in it beyond our ordinary reach. Other | 
Apostolic precedents are not so obviously intended | 
for our imitation. Peter and John, for instance, || 
going to the Temple gate and healing the crippled | 
man, or James suffering martyrdom by the sword of | 
Herod—these may be viewed as examples beyond 
the range of anything that is probable in our own | 
experience. But Andrew hastening to do his brother 
good—Andrew feeling compassion for the hungry | 
multitude, and looking anxiously, it may be hope- | 
fully, at that small supply of food—Andrew en- | 
couraging Philip to promote the happiness of | 
strangers—this readiness to use opportunities as | 
they come; this willingness to take the second place, | 
if only we may be useful; this endeavouring, in all | 
possible ways, to make the world better than it is, | 


| 
y 





this is exactly what any of us can, by God’s grace, | 
effectually imitate. 

And then, such a characteristic as this, operating | 
in the midst of common circumstances, may produce | 
effects that extend very far. Our text might easily | 
carry our thoughts to a very wide circumference, | 
while still keeping Andrew as our centre. | 

Who were these Greeks that “ came up to worship | 
at the feast,” and that inquired for Jesus? There | 
is not much difficulty in answering this question, | 
as respects the class to which they belonged. They 
were not Jews belonging to the dispersion, such 2s | 
those who elsewhere in our English Bibles are de 
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signated as “Grecians.” They were Gentiles by 
birth—though residents, possibly, in Galilee, or 
about the frontiers of the Holy Land—and drawn 
through some of the shades and stages of proselytism 
into sympathy with Judaism and the hopes of the 
expected Messiah. And most interesting it is to see 
these Western Gentiles coming to Jesus, when He 
is almost under the shadow of the Cross, just as wise 
men from the East came at the beginning to His 
cradle. We have no means of tracing out the re- 
sults of the interview—for I cannot doubt that there 
was an interview, and that Jesus graciously received 
these men, as He had originally received Andrew 
himself :—we only know what we are actually told ; 
but we can easily imagine that very great results 
may have followed, to large numbers of the Gentiles, 
from what might seem a very simple service per- 
formed by one man. We see, then, the greater 
reason to value that breadth and readiness of sym- 
pathy which were characteristic of St. Andrew. 
He had no disposition to repel these men, because 
they were not Jews. If he could do nothing more, 
he could ask Jesus to see them and to speak with 
them. He knew for himself, and therefore for them, 
where the highest blessings were to be found. His 
was not that kind of breadth of sympathy—if so good 
a name can be given to so neutral a state of mind— 
which makes no difference between one religion and 
another, which thinks that conscious acquaintance 
with Jesus Christ is not a matter of any essential 
moment. His was an active and a distinctly mis- 
sionary sympathy. He had a heart for all men; 
but that heart told him to watch for every oppor- 
tunity of bringing all men to Christ. 

And, as with the Jews among the Gentiles, so 
with the English among all the nations of the 
world. As with Andrew, so with us who are here 
assembled. First, no doubt, the duties of home— 
duties at our own hearth, among our own kindred, 
among college friends. Then the duties to the mul- 
titudes of our own countrymen, suffering around us 
in varied forms of temporal and spiritual want. But 
then, a recollection of the duties which, with every 
one of us, reach to a far wider circumference. We 
all have influence; and, influence exerted at one 
point, produces influence beyond. Even a word may 
make impressions on the surface of society, from 
which circles spread more and more widely, till they 
are lost in a distance where the eye cannot follow 
them. Who can tell what results will follow from 
a well-used opportunity ? We have friends in every 
part of the world. Our Regiments, which carry 
their Christian responsibility with them, are quar- 
tered in every climate. Our Trade, which ought not to 
be dissociated from Religion, connects us with every 
shore. Almost every Englishman can reach, through 
one or two intermediate links, both the Heathen and 
the Mahomedan worlds. And these our country- 
men, so scattered, on various errands, and in 
various employments, will to a great extent be good 
or bad representatives of Christianity, according as 
opportunities for exerting a good influence upon 





them at home have been used or neglected. So 
closely are our commonplace duties of every day 
connected with the hopes of the world at large. 

And this thought may be pressed upon the con- 
science in a form still more direct. This isan age of | 
travelling, especially as respects our own countrymen. 
Whatever the English characteristicsare, they arenow | 
more widely diffused than ever before. A large number 
of those to whom this sermon is addressed will, during 
the next few years, be more or less on the Continent. 
Is not St. Andrew to them a practical example? 
The Christian reputation, and therefore the Christian 
influence, of England, depends very much on the 
behaviour of those who are casually met. It would 
be a cause for much thankfulness, if a consistent | 
pattern of courtesy, of conscientious feeling, of rever- 
ence of spirit, of purity of life, of generous desire for | 
the good of all men, were presented everywhere by 
our own countrymen. There can be no doubt as | 
to the responsibility which rests upon us in regard to | 
diffused influence and the possession of opportunities, 
and no doubt either as to the blessings which others | 
would reap from the right use of such responsibility. 
To be on the alert to do good—to make the most 
of family relationships—to make the most of private 
friendships—to make the most of casual meetings ; 
thus it is that True Religion has ever spread—from 
man to man—from heart to heart—conviction com- | 
municating conviction—love kindling love—holiness 
encouraging holiness. So we become Apostles and 
Missionaries, each in his own measure, to all the 
world, 
Of the history of the later life of St. Andrew—as 
is also the case with the rest of the Eleven—we have 
little information from direct sources. It is said that 
he travelled in those parts which lay to the north of 
the then civilised world, and there preached the 
Gospel,—and finally that he was put to death on the 
sea-shore of Greece under the authority of a Roman 
governor. On the coast of Greece, near a small sea- 
port town, where English vessels with passengers and 
merchandise occasionally touch—not far from the base 
of a ruined and dismantled fortress—with a wide reach 
of calm sea in prospect, and a lofty range of moun- 
tains beyond ; there, in a quiet and deserted place on 
the shore, there, it is believed, is the tomb of St. 
Andrew. He and his brother Peter are said both to 
have been crucified—one in Italy, the other in | 
Greece—martyrs in the cause of Him who was cru- 
cified at Jerusalem; testifying of “the King of 
the Jews” to Greeks and Romans, as though the 
very place of the death of these two brothers were 
made to correspond with the inscription which was 
written above the cross “in Hebrew, and Greek, and 
Latin.” * 

If we follow the lives of the Apostles beyond what 
is declared to us in Scripture, we are soon in the 
region of uncertainty and doubt. But those pas- 
sages of the early life of St. Andrew, which, as we 
have seen, are preserved for us in the Gospel of St. 








* John xix. 20. 
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| John, cannot be otherwise than a good subject for 
| religious thought. 
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Nor is a close consideration of 


such incidental details without its bearing on the 


Concurrent | 


| testimonies in minute particulars, especially so far | 





as they are evidently undesigned, are not without | 
their value in regard to our confidence in the Gos- 

pels. This, however, is not the main purpose for 

which we have been considering this subject to-day. | 
Not doubting, I trust, concerning the foundations | 
of our holy faith, we have been reflecting on a | 
Scripture Character, with a practical end in view, | 
and for the improvement of our own character. Let | 
this be the spirit in which the Bible is studied and 
obeyed; and a rich blessing will come to ourselves, 
and, through us, to those who are near to us, and to 
some that are far off. 

And it occurs to me, while preaching in this place, 
that there are two classes to whom the lessons of 
St. Andrew’s life are peculiarly applicable. I hope 
I shall not be blamed for singling them out at the 
close of these remarks. 

It is difficult, indeed, to estimate the relative | 
powers cf different sections of the community in | 
exerting personal influence, through the opportunities | 
of private friendship and casual meetings. But | 
certainly a very high place, in this respect, must be | 
assigned to those who, having recently attained 
high honours here, are still resident in the University. 
They are near enough in age and pursuits to those 
below them, to allow of very close contact of mind 
with mind, along with the utmost degree,of mutual 
confidence and regard. At the same time the prestige 
resulting from distinction and success gives a power 
and influence which cannot belong to commonplace 
attainments. If all such men, in this and the Sister 
University, were thoroughly Christian in their tone | 
and habit of mind, not spoilt by the secular spirit of 
the time, and not devoted merely to intellectual 
interests, then great and good results would infallibly 








follow to the Church and the Country for many years 
to come. 

The other class consists of the Clergy and of those 
who are looking forward, more’ or less definitely, to 
Holy Orders. Many things, no doubt, in this day, 
embarrass the Clerical Office, and dishearten those 
who have some desire to undertake it. My wish, in 
these discourses, is to speak encouraging words. And 
surely there is encouragement to be drawn from the 
incidents and the example which have now been 
before our notice. To any man whose aims are really 
Christian—and this of course must be assumed—no 
office in life is so happy as that of the Clergyman, 
It seems to me that every other career is beset by a 
greater number of moral perplexities. The Bar, 
for instance, is certainly not the best atmosphere 
for religious consistency and devotion. The Army 
has its great risks and temptations, especially during 
the periods of constrained idleness. What we call 
Business, however much rising now, and justly 
rising, in dignity and importance, is full of unhealthy 
excitement and very serious moral dangers. The 
alternation of Country life and London life does not, 
by any means, furnish the most favourable oppor- 
tunities for forming and maturing Christian character. 
And as to a Political career,no one who observes 
the unscrupulous nature of party-movements, or the || 
time spent by both sides of each House of Paliament 
in mutual recrimination, will deny that victory, and 
not the country’s good, is too often the end in view. 
But the Clergyman’s very trade is to do all the good 
he can; and this simplicity of aim clears away a | 
thousand difficulties. ‘If thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light.””* And as the end 
and purpose are definite, so the facilities for his work 


are always ready at hand. His life, in fact, is a 


continuous series of such opportunities, as those 
which were found and used by St. Andrew on the 
banks of the Jordan, above the Sea of Galilee, and 
in the Temple Court at Jerusalem. 





THE THIEVES’ QUARTERS. 


Ir has long been a favourite theory of ours that 


mences at the rear of the church of St. George’s, in the 








the Christian virtues of patience, long-suffering, | Borough, and occupies a triangle, the base of which 
charity, and forgiveness of injuries, exist in an | —Kent Street proper—is about half-a-mile in length. 
almost equal ratio with the poverty of the in- | The area is filled by a congeries of long lanes and || 
habitants of a locality. Nor do we make any | blind alleys, with here and there some small business 
exception in the case of those districts where moral | establishments, which would hardly be tolerated in a 
and social degradation are on a par with poverty. | reputable neighbourhood, the most respectable among 


And if any doubt on the subject had remained in our 
minds, it would have been dispelled by a visit we 
lately made to a part of London which has, per- 
haps, a worse reputation than any other, not even 
excepting the notorious Bluegate Fields and Tiger 
Bay in St. George’s in the East. We allude to the 
Kent-Street district in the borough of Southwark. 
This place being somewhat difficult to find, and as we 





wish to induce as many philanthropists as possible to 
visit it, we may here indicate its locality somewhat 
particularly. The Kent-Street district, then, com- 


them being a knacker’s yard and a small building 
for smoking haddocks. 

In Kent Street proper, the generality of the houses || 
are extremely poverty-stricken ; but, compared with || 
its tributaries, its appearance might almost be con- || 
sidered aristocratic. Some seven or eight thousand | 
inhabitants are crowded together in this triangle. | 
Apart from the small tradesmen in the main street, 
the population is composed of river-side labourers, 





#* Matt. vi. 22. 
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costermongers, and makers of cheap toys and fire- 
place ornaments. Would that our description could 
stop here, but, alas! a very large proportion of 
the remainder are notoriously bad characters. They 


| comprise thieves—from the miserable pickpocket who 


| and women of disreputable life. 
| is estimated that there are no fewer than two hun- 
| dred families. In whole rows there is not a single 


steals handkerchiefs, up tothe housebreaker—receivers 
of stolen goods, coiners, trainers of young thieves, 
Of thieves alone, it 
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| in the custody of the police. 


house in which some of the inmates have not been 
in trouble. There are swarms, too, of children 
seething together in every phase of degradation and 
destitution. Many of them, from motives of shame 
on the part of their parents, are not allowed to attend 
an excellent ragged-school which has been lately 
established, as their clothes are not good enough to 
appear in. Some of these children have been often 
As a proof of the de- 
graded nature of the locality, the fact of a child’s being 
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“She left the prison stone blind.” 








known to be a thief is no impediment to his associat- | how is it possible to keep them from mixing with the 
ing with the children of honest parents. The latter others, and playing with them? Yet, singular to say, 
seem to think it a thing to be deplored, but not a suffi- | many remain honest, and this not that they altogether 
cient ground for prohibiting their children from hav- | consider honesty the best policy, but rather that they 
ing any companionship with such neighbours. When are actuated by an innate honourable feeling. Among 
one half of the children in any particular alley are the lads this is particularly noticeable; some will 


either the children of thieves or thieves themselves, endure the greatest privation sooner than turn thieves. 
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wards arrested by the police, and identified by the 
lady. Her evidence before the magistrate was cor- 
roborated by a woman who witnessed the robbery. 
On the witnesses being cross-examined, the solicitor 


engaged for the defence drew from the lady the state- 
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for as soon as a lad can obtain respectable ene qualiins ; for, though they are degraded and igfiorant, 
ment, he generally leaves the neighbourhood. The | like the cloud with its silver lining they have their 
remainder, however, unless they have the opportunity | bright as well as their dark side. In the same 
of starting as costermongers, often turn thieves. As | families, and often in the same individual, the 
a proof of the demoralisation of the rising genera- | extremes of good and evil may be found. Incidents 
tion in that locality, we lately found it stated in an | of the most touching and interesting description were 
annual report of the Philanthropic Society for the | brought under our notice during our visit. 
Reformation of Criminal Boys, that there teok place | Some few months since, in the middle of the day 
more relapses into crime of youths who had passed | and in the principal thoroughfare, a lady was attacked 
through their institution, in Kent Street and Drury | by a young thief, and her watch was stolen from 
Lane than in all other parts of London put together. | her. For the moment he escaped, but was after- 
We may add that certainly a large majority of these 
relapses took place in Kent Street. 

Among the adult population also, although there 
are to be found many poor men and women who 
maintain an unflinching integrity in spite of all the | 
misery they have to endure, there seems to be a ment that she was much agitated at the time, but still 
considerable amount of familiarity with the dis- | she expressed no doubt of the thief’s identity. The 
honest portion of the population. Between the | Woman, who had been called as a witness got confused 
costermongers and the thieves, although the former | at this, though she thought she could not be mistaken. 
as a rule are honest, this may in some measure be | The magistrate asked if the prisoner had any wit- 
accounted for by the extreme antipathy which both | | messes, but the only one he had was his brother, who 
entertain towards the police. It not unfrequently | somewhat resembled him. This youth confessed that 
happens that when a policeman is searching a court | he had committed the robbery himself. He stated this 
or alley with the professed purpose of arresting some | so positively that the magistrate believed him, and the 
thief, a costermonger, seeing the policeman approach, prisoner was discharged, the younger brother being 
will give warning to the fellow wanted, even though | sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and hard 
there should have been no personal intimacy between | labour. Some admirers of the Jack Sheppard school 
them. And in Kent Street, when oncea warning has | of chivalry adduced this as corroborating the pro- 
been given, a capture is difficult indeed. The cul- | verb that there is honour among thieves. But the 


prit has merely to enter the first house whose door , conclusion was a most erroneous one. It after- 
is open, and he can then easily escape over the roofs of | wards transpired that the real thief was the one 
the adjoining houses, or hide in other houses at the | whom the lady had identified, but as he had already 





rear, as may be most convenient. been convicted of felony, it was probable that he 

Of the morals and manners of the mass of the in- | would have been sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
hahitants in Kent Street, a short extract from a ' , eae, whereas the younger, who had a better character, 
little pamphlet which has lately been published by the | was certain of getting-off with some months’ imprison- 











Rev. James Amos, the incumbent, may give the | 
reader some idea :— 

“The sight of men and women being taken to 
prison is only too common, and children also, not yet 
in their teens, have been in jail, as expressed in 
a recent case in the police court, ‘more times than they 
have toes on their feet.’ - - « In Kent Street 
it seems nothing less than a stand-up fight for life of 





every man, woman, and child. This state of things 
gives an almost unnatural penetration, quickness, 
and vivacity to the people, but as regards the un- 
seen and spiritual, and all that is truly ennobling 
and permanently elevating, there is found to prevail 
an unwonted unconcern, ignorance, and deadness. 
. + The Sabbath in Kent Street is by long 
habit established as the market day of the neigh- 
bourhood. More meat, more bonnets, more shoes, 
| more candles are sold in the small shops on that day 
than on all the days of the week perhaps put together. 
The people take it very ill for anybody to attempt to 
break through the custom of the place.” 
Before proceeding to describe what religious and 
general missionary efforts are being made to Christian- 
ize the inhabitants of this locality, it would only be 





ment, and he deliberately took that punishment on 
himself to save his brother from the severer penalty. 

Two young women of disreputable character re- 
sided together in the same house, and had a strong 
affection for each other. For some crime one of 
them had committed she was sentenced to several 
months’ imprisonment. During her incarceration 
she was seized with severe illness, accompanied with 
inflammation of the eyes. When her punishment was 


| over she left the gaol stone blind, and completely 


broken down in health. Her friend, who was wait- 
ing to receive her, conducted her to her miserable 
lodging, allowed her to share her bed, and tended 
her for some time with the greatest kindness and 
solicitude. At last the parish authorities heard of 
the case, and the invalid was taken into the work- 
house, where she died about a fortnight afterwards. 
Some ladies, rightly judging that the elements of 
good must be latent in one who could act in so charit- 
able a manner, determined to attempt her reformation, 
and succeeded. They then found a situation for her 
in the country, where she has since remained, conduct- 
ing herself to the perfect satisfaction of her employers. 

The parish surgeon, who is much esteemed by the 
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the most degraded, was one day called in to see a 
fever case in one of the worst localities in the dis- 
trict. While on his road there a young thief, who 
had lately taken up his quarters in the neighbour- 
| hood, stole his handkerchief. His visit over, he was 
| on the point of returning, when the thief, who had 
| in the meantime been informed who his victim was, 
and the object of his mission, politely returned the 
| handkerchief, excusing himself by saying, that he 





did not know that he was the doctor. 

These few examples may serve to show that even 
|| among the worst there may occasionally be found the 
|| elements of good. Some cases which we met with 
|| among the more respectable poor of the district, 
|| however, were very beautiful. A few taken. almost 
|| at random, may serve to corroborate our statement. 
| Late in the autumn of last year a poor woman was 
| 
} 








seized with fever, and was nursed through the attack 
by a neighbour, the mother of several young chil- 
dren. The patient died, and shortly afterwards her 
nurse was seized with the same malady, and was laid 


| on a bed of sickness for several weeks, receiving | 


| from her neighbours the same attention which she 
| herself had shown to her deceased friend. The 


|| woman recovered, or rather reached a state of con- 
| valescence, when another misfortune befel her. A 
season of distress came on, and her husband, a river- 
side labourer, was thrown out of work. The family 
would have starved had it not been for charitable 
| aid and a small allowance from the parish. The 


assistance thus rendered was not enough to allow 
the poor mother to recover her strength, and symp- 
toms of delirium began to appear. She imagined 
that her husband—a kind-hearted, industrious fellow 
—intended to desert her, and whenever he left the 
house to seek for work she fancied that he would 
never return. On two of these occasions she sent 
to her neighbours to borrow a razor, but as her ten- 
dency to suicide was suspected, the request was, of 
course, refused. On the Monday before last Christ- 
mas-day, the husband left home to try to find work. 
The family had by this time been reduced to a state 
of utter destitution, every article of clothing or fur- 
niture on which the pawnbroker would advance six- 
pence having been pledged. The poor fellow was 
out longer than usual that day, and the anxiety of his 
wife drove her into an ungovernable state of excite- 
ment. She contrived to evade her children and 
neighbours. Nothing more was heard of her till 

about a week afterwards, when her body was found 
| in the river near Rotherhithe, and identified through 
| &pawn ticket for two sheets being found upon her. 
The grief of the poor husband was at first most dis- 
tressing. » The necessities of his family gave him but 
little leisure to indulge in it however, and a situation 
being offered him, he accepted it, and has continued 
in it ever since. But there still remains to be told 
the beautiful manner in which the poor fellow’s 
female neighbours displayed their sympathy with 
him in his misfortune. Four women have each 
taken one of the children, washing them in the 
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inhabitants of Kent Street for his kindness even to | 


| morning, mending their clothes, and, if old enough, 
| seeing that they go to school, while a fifth prepares 
| the man’s tea by the time he returns from his work, 
| and sees that his room is clean and kept in order. 
The kindness these poor people, reputable or dis- 
reputable, show to orphan children is very great, 
| especially in those cases where the parents, or either 
| of them, have died from fever, or by some accident. 
| And here, it may be remarked, that they have 
| frequent opportunities for practising this virtue, as, 
irrespective of fever patients who die in their own 
| houses, Kent Street furnishes a comparatively || 
| greater number of cases to the Fever Hospital than || 
any other locality in London. 
| people will adopt an orphan child rather than allow 
| it to go to the parish. One poor woman was pointed || 
| out to us, who, on being informed by her little || 
| daughter that, in passing a tenantless house, she had 
heard a child cry, went to the house without a 
| moment’s delay, and there she found, in a perfectly 
| bare room, a child, some two years old, almost 
| naked, and apparently dying from want. The good 
woman took the child home, warmed it, fed it, and 
then placed it under the care of one of her own 
children. She had now to determine what she would 
| do with it. Of course, there was not the slightest 
obligation on her to keep it herself, for the parish, if 
| applied to, would have taken charge of it. She also 
| knew that it would be well taken care of,—still it 
was the parish after all, and she said would not be like 
| mother to the child. On the other side, her own 
poverty powerfully urged her to send the child to 
the workhouse. She admitted the plea, and resolved 
to take the child to the union, but she found at the 
last that she had not the courage. Two or three 
times she made the attempt, but on each occasion, 
when she was just on the point of leaving the 
house, her resolution failed her; she resolved to 
keep the child herself, trusting that God would 
assist her in her difficulty. Up to the present time 
she has not much felt the additional burden. She 
acknowledges that it was an imprudent thing for 
her to take the child, but she submits that her impru- 
dence was not without strong extenuating circum- 
stances. ‘I have nine children of my own,” she said, 
“and one is about the age of that little thing, so how 
could I have the heart to send it to the workhouse?” | 
A costermonger, when he was returning home 
early one morning, found a boy between seven and 
eight years of age, asleep under a cart. Fearing the | 
child might catch cold, he awoke him and took him 
to his house. As he seemed completely benumbed, 
he gave him some hot tea, and when he was some- 
what restored, asked his history. The child told 
him that his father—for his mother was dead—had || 
left him, and that he had wandered about the streets || 
till he had been forced to take shelter under the 
cart. The costermonger finding the statement to 
be correct, kept him in his own house, and deter- 
mined to bring him up as his son. Being an honest — 
hard-working fellow himself, and believing—accord- 





ing to his own phraseology—that when the devil finds 
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a boy idle he generally puts a job into his hands, 
he determined at once to inculcate habits of indus- 
try on his protégé. With that intention, he made 
a small bag, in which he placed a few hearthstones, 
and then sent the child into the street to sell them, 
so as to commence his training at once for the posi- 
tion in life he hoped one day to see him arrive at 
—that of a thriving costermonger. 

In times of severe sickness, the poor, honest or 
dishonest, show the greatest kindness to one an- 
other. In these cases they actually seem insen- 
sible to danger. The probability that they may 
themselves catch the disease never for a moment 
appears to occur to them. About two years ago, 
in a wretched locality known as Landsdown Place, 
typhus fever raged with great violence. Many 
died, while others were taken to the Fever Hos- 
pital. The majority of deaths, however, occurred 
among those who had caught the disease while nurs- 
ing others. But this did not in the slightest degree 
deter fresh ones from taking the place of those who 
had fallen victims in their attempts to relieve their 
fellows. And yet in the locality where so much 
Christian feeling develops itself, there resides, judg- 
ing from police returns, the most lawless and brutal- 


time change the aspect of the whole neighbourhood. 





Having now given a slight sketch of the good and 


evil existing in the Kent-Street district, let us inquire 
what missionary influence is being brought into play 
for the purpose of developing the former and repress- 
ing the latter. To meet the spiritual wants of this 
demoralised population, numbering between seven 
and eight thousand souls, there are but two places 
of worship—the district church of St. Stephen’s and 
a small Wesleyan chapel. Yet scant as is the ac- 
commodation thus afforded, the buildings could easily 
contain treble the number of worshippers that attend 
them. The Sunday evening services at St. Stephen’s 
| are much better attended than the morning, but even | 
then the congregation rarely exceeds three hun- 
dred. But even this is considered an encouraging 
sign that religion, if slowly, is certainly making its 
way among the inhabitants of the district ; for before | 
the appeintment of the present incumbent, the even- 
ing congregation rarely exceeded seventeen. Besides, 
a large majority at the evening services are among 
the poorest of the parishioners, and a more attentive 
congregation it would be difficult to find in any 
church in the metropolis. The returns of the Wes- 
leyan chapel we were unable to obtain, though we 
understood the congregation was still smaller than at 
the church, but without the slightest blame attaching 
to the minister, who was spoken of as a most con- 
scientious gentleman, and indefatigable in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

The difficulties which the incumbent has to con- 
tend with, in getting the poor of the neighbourhood 


| personal experience, we can state this to be a fact, 
ised community in London. Murderous assaults on | | for he accompanied us over the whole neighbourhood, 
the police are common, drunkenness, brutal fights, and | and we felt, from the marked respect which was paid 
robberies, are of every-day occurrence ; yet, with all | to him by all, that the protection of an esteemed |, 
this evil, there is latent an immense amount of good, minister of religion, even among those who profess |, 
which, if it could but be fairly developed, might in | no religion of their own, may be fully as greatas | 








to attend the parish church, is thus graphically told 
in a little work, published by him threc years since, 
describing his five years’ experience in Kent Street: 
“Great as the advantages may be of the church 
being erected and opened in this utterly poor parish, 
it does not sufficiently attract the attention of the 
people ; and,‘even under circumstances most en- 
couraging, it will still leave thousands altogether 
unaffected by it. Our costermongers and hawkers, 
male and female, cannot be easily induced to sur- 
render themselves to sit quiet for an hour, while their | 
mental training must be such as almost to incapaci- | 
tate them from appreciating much that is going on.” | 

And great, indeed, has been Mr. Amos’s labour | 
in gathering together his evening congregation of | 
three hundred. It has not been done by ringing 
the church bell, to inform the neighbourhood that a 
service is about to commence. On the contrary, 
he has obtained it by personally visiting at almost 
every house in this demoralised neighbourhood ; and | 
he has this consolation and encouragement to con- 
tinue his exertions—if but few of his adult poor | 
parishioners visit the church, by his ministration he | 
has made himself deeply respected by all. From | 








| that of the most dreaded inspector of police. If we 
passed a group of rough-looking individuals, they 
glanced at us for a moment, and recognising our 
guide civilly made room for us to pass. 

For the benefit of the rising generation two schools 
are established, a national and a ragged school, but 
unfortunately they are scantily attended. The 
national school has not more than a hundred and 
fifty pupils, while in the free and ragged-school 
there are still fewer. This does. not arise, however, 
from any want of kindness or ability in the teachers, | 
for they pay great patience and attention to their | 
scholars. The building in which the ragged school is | 
held is by far the largest in the neighbourhood, and was 
formerly the residence of the notorious Dick Turpin, | 
the highwayman. The nature of the locality must | 
have strangely changed since his day, if it be true | 





| that he selected the spot for its secluded position. In | 
| the same building there is also a public nursery, and | 
| the cleanliness and order apparent in it are dene | 


of the highest commendation. 

But the most singular feature connected with mis- | 
sionary enterprise in the locality is the marvellous | 
proofs it presents of the value of female co-operation | | 
in social and missionary efforts. And perhaps in no | 
way is this more apparent than in the profound and | 
evidently genuine respect shown by the roughest and | 
most degraded inhabitants to the district visitors. One | 
of these ladies was introduced to us, a Mrs. Alexander, | 
the wife of a physician in large practice in the | 
Borough. This lady, in her visits to the sick or | 
on other charitable missions, can pass into courts 
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where no policeman is allowed to venture alone. 
|| Yet so far from any impediment being put in her 
| way, every civility and courtesy is offered to her, 
| and in case any disreputable row may be going 
_ at the time, her name will be passed by the 
|| first who sees her to the others, who remain per- 
| fectly respectful and silent till she is out of ear- 
] shot. And she has gained this influence neither by 
| forcing ultra-religious opinions upon them, nor by 
|| practising any affected humility, but simply by the 
|| marvellous power that an amiable and lady-like 
woman, possessed of tact and ability, can exercise 
|| over the roughest and most disorderly. Miss Laura 
Hewitt, and several other ladies, also possess this 
singular power in a remarkable degree. But perhaps 
Mrs. Amos, the wife of the incumbent, is a stronger 
|| proof still of the extraordinary influence which a 
|| lady may attain over a rough population. With- 
|| out the slightest trace of the strong-minded woman 
about her, she commands an amount of respect and 
|| attention that might possibly be denied to the most 
|| energetic or talented preacher. She superintends the 
schools, takes the chair at mothers’ meetings; with the 
|| assistance of other ladies, she has established sewing 
|| classes among the girls, and visits the sick in the worst 
|| localities in the neighbourhood. And not only this— 
\| she has also established, for the winter months, a meet- 
ing for men, at which the average attendance is about 
\| eighty, and among these are frequently to be found 
|| some of the most desperate characters in the metro- 
| polis. Yet on no occasion during these meetings 
|| has she, or the ladies co-operating with her, re- 
ceived the slightest ridicule or annoyance; on the 
contrary, they could not have been treated with 
|| greater respect. In Kent Street there are also ex- 
cellent Sunday evening schools, which are well 
attended. In this work, we are happy to say these 
|| ladies are associated in the most friendly spirit with 
|| an offshoot from the Sunday schools attached to the 
Rev. Newman Hall’s chapel in Blackfriars Road. 
| Besides the religious instruction they render, they 
|| succeed in keeping the poor children from witnessing 

the terrible drunken scenes, and hearing the infamous 
| language only too common in the neighbourhood. 

| Two other lessons may also be learnt from the 
|| missionary efforts in the Kent-Street district. In 
| the first place, that for ladies to visit without annoy- 
| ance in a poor district, there is no occasion to 
| assume any quaint conventual dress. Itis frequently 
| boasted, by the Roman Catholic priesthood, that the 
|| conventual dress of the Sisters of Mercy and the 
] Sisters of Charity is a passport and safeguard to 
|| them even in the worst localities. This supposition 
| is, in our opinion, unjust both to manhood and woman- 
| hood. Degraded and brutalised as men may be, it 
| appears impossible for them to offer an insult to a 
woman whom they know to be bound on a mission 
|| of mercy ; and the quiet unobtrusive manner of Mrs. 
Amos, Mrs. Alexander, or Miss Hewitt, protects them 
in their visits to the poor and degraded as completely 
as would the severest ecclesiastical garb that can be 
found in the whole range of convent millinery. 














It may now bo asked, “With all this staff of 
missionary agents, how is it that the district of St. 
Stephen’s still remains in a state of such fearful 
degradation ?”? Many causes contribute to it. Among | 
the most prominent is, perhaps, the circumstance 
that, as soon as an inhabitant of Kent Street gets | 
sufficiently civilised to be aware of the nature of the 
locality he resides in, and has sufficient money, he 
immediately quits it. Thus, a continued migration 
of the better element is going on; while, from the 
frequent destruction of the dwellings of the poor in 
other parts of the metropolis, the worst portion of the 
inhabitants ejected fly to Kent Street for refuge— 
thus filling up with bad characters the void left by 
the migration of the better class. Again, another 
cause is the fearful poverty of the whole district. 
The teachings of the ministers of religion and district 
visitors, when they call at the dwellings of those who 
are, perhaps, on the brink of starvation, lose half the 
effect they might have if they are not able to assist, 
to a certain degree, in relieving their physical wants. 
It is difficult to induce a poor mother to fix her 
thoughts on prayer when her children are almost 
famishing before her eyes, and there appears no 
possibility of relieving them. True, it may be said, 
they might apply to the parish for relief; butif they 
did so, what would be the result? A pittance so 
small, that, to use the quaint phraseology of an 
Irishman who received it, ‘‘a man couldn’t com- 
fortably starve on it.” Nor are the parish authorities 
to blame for this. The guardians, on the contrary, | 
are a remarkably humane body of men, but the 
parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, of 
which St. Stephen’s, Kent Street, is a district, is the 
most poverty-stricken in the metropolis. The poor- 
rates in it are far in excess of those of Bethnal Green, 
or any other of the Tower Hamlet parishes. We 
believe, at this time, they are no less than 4s. 6d. in | 
the pound, with the probability of an increase. Some | 
two years since, in the space of twelve months, no | 
fewer than seven thousand summonses had to be | 
issued for the collection of the poor-rates. In this | 
poor parish, St. Stephen’s is the poorest district. 

In the fight between good and evil which is 
perpetually carried on in the Kent-Street district, | 
the great thing wanting on the side of Christianity | 
is what is technically termed the sinews of war. 
Those who are blessed with abundance could not do 
better than send some of their superfluity to assist in 
the Christian work going on in that poor locality. 
We do not plead specially either for the Church 
of *England or for Nonconformist communities. 
Both are alike excellent, and progress shoulder to 
shoulder together. Nor do we plead for any particular 
charity; all are alike good. We merely suggest, 
that those interested in the advance of Christianity, 
the spiritual and temporal well-being of the poor, 
and the cause of humanity generally, could not do 
better than assist in the efforts which, against terrible 
obstacles, are being made to civilise and elevate, 
morally and socially, the inhabitants of Kent Street. 

WILLIAM GILBERT, 
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THE ITALIAN WOUNDED. 


Four Months in a Garibaldian Hospital. 
By THs COUNTESS MARIE MONTEMERLI. 
(Continued from p. 502.) 


I was most anxious to return to my patients. My 
absence, short as it had been, had caused me great dis- 
quietude on their account. Though still very weak, 
I resumed my office of nurse more sad than ever. 
Since I left, Carpentieri had had another attack of 
hemorrhage. The doctors considered him too weak to 
undergo amputation of the thigh, and it was resolved 





to effect the ligature of the artery. 

Scicchitano, of whom I have not spoken suffi- | 
ciently, was quite an exceptional character. The | 
devotion which he manifested to Vicenzo Carpentier | 
was most admirable. I found him, though still 
lame, in permanent attendance upon the poor sufferer. 
He had been present at the frightful operation which 
had taken place some days after my departure, and | 
he had passed every night since then at the bedside | 
of his unfortunate comrade. He nursed him, and | 
tried to please and amuse him, as a mother would her | 
most cherished child. Though quite well enough to | 
leave the hospital, he stayed to give pleasure to 
Carpentieri, and with the hope of saving him, for so | 
serious was his condition, that had he been left to the 
attendants he would infallibly have died. 

“He will never recover, Madame,” he said, ‘TI ' 
am quite convinced of that. But I do not wish to 
have to say to myself that if I had not left him he 
might perhaps have been saved.” 

The day arrived for the removal of the ligature | 
from the artery. It would be difficult to describe | 
my agitation. Four doctors surrounded the bed of 
Carpentieri. Holding his clenched hands in mine, I 
felt almost overcome with pity and fear. 

I stayed by him more than two hours, seeking to 
re-animate him. <A cold perspiration covered his 
pale brow. It was most difficult to preserve the least | 
degree of warmth in his unfortunate leg. 

“Tt is nothing at all,” the doctors had said as they | 
quitted him. “ You will soon dance better than any | 
of us.” 

He did not look as if he believed in their fortunate | 
prognostications. 

“Tf I die,” said he to me, “ be so good, Madame, as | 
to break the news to my mother as gently as possible. | 
She no doubt had the presentiment that she should | 
never see me again, for she cried her heart out .at 
parting from me.” 

“You will recover without any doubt. At your 
age there is strength enough to bear the most painful | 
operations.” | 


“People die at twenty as well as at fifty,” an- | 


swered he gently. “Besides, I do not regret dying 
of a wound received while fighting for my country. 
The volunteers go to war to get killed. They 
expect neither recompense nor honours, but enter 
the field of battle on purpose to offer up their lives.” 


Among my patients now there was only my good 
peasant, Rogiero, the Piedmontese artilleryman, 
wounded in the arm by a ball, whose wound healed 
with marvellous rapidity. This youth possessed the 
most angelic gentleness, calmness, and kindness. It 
will be remembered with what tranquillity he in- 
formed me that his officer and three of the men who 
served the same piece of artillery with himself, had 
all been killed. 

I went through my large wards several times a 
day, and very frequently visited the Saint Louis 
ward, in which were sick soldiers only. <A young 
Florentine, the son of a painter named Romoli, much 
interested me. He was attacked with articular 
rheumatic fever, which rendered him quite helpless. 
I went to him at meal-times, and fed him, as he was 
unable to use his hands, Near him lay another 
Florentine, a young sculptor of twenty-one, whom 
typhoid fever had rendered deaf and nearly blind. 
He was just able to recognise and call me, pull me 
by my dress, and entreat me not to leave him—not 
to abandon him to the hands of those men who 


' wished to kill him. I had the greatest difficulty in 


quieting him. He almost always burst into tears 
when I left him, and the sound of his sobs grieved 
my spirit. I would gladly have remained with him 
and devoted myself to him, but I had other duties 
to fulfil, and felt bitterly how short my time was, 
and how little I could do in comparison with what 
needed to be done. 

A Roman, of a beauty truly classic, and with the 
gentle attractive manners distinctive of his race, strug- 
gled for many days with death. He sent for me 
incessantly, and besought me to write to his father to 
come and fetch him. I did so, and one evening, 


| when the patient seemed a little revived, his father 


came. The joy and emotion, however, caused 4 
relapse, and the poor man believed that he had come 
to Brescia only to follow his son to the grave. Hein- 
stalled himself by his son’s bed, had a mattress laid 
down beside it, and never quitted him day nor night; 
gave him his medicine at the proper hours, and 
bestowed upon him the most intelligent and tender 
care, and at length rescued him from death, which 
the doctors themselves believed to be inevitable. 

The mutual tenderness of this father and son was 
peculiarly touching. 

‘* The boy is as good as he is handsome, Madame,” 
said the old man tome. ‘“ You do not think I shall 
lose him, do you? If he dies, I have but one favour 
to beg of you, and that is, to let me be buried by 
him, for I am sure I could never stand the grief of 
his loss.”’ 

The attendants, with the exception of their in- 


| difference towards their patients, were very good sort 
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he struggled against his sufferings. Scarcely the 
slightest contraction of his pale face gave evi- 
dence of pain, though the doctors declared that the 
sufferings he underwent even from the respiratory 
movement were such as might well extort cries. But 
his strong will saved him. After having lain upon 
his bed from June 24th until the month of March of 
the next year, he once more rose, and, last August, 
was able to dispense with his crutches. I think none 
suffered more or longer than he. Even up to the 
December following, at times he could scarcely walk 
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at all. Asa Roman, he was greatly grieved at being 
unable to take part in the last campaign. His | 
brother and cousins, one of whom was killed at 
Mentana, were there. All these young men had 
taken part in every battle since 1859. The eldest of 
them was twenty-six. The ideas and principles of 
Enrico de Angelis, and the maturity of his mind, 
were so far beyond his age, that, as in the case of 
others to whom I have before alluded, he continually 
aroused my astonishment and admiration. 

Antonio Riggio, made a captain at the age of | 
seventeen, was also a man of maturity and expe- 
rience at the age of twenty-four, but the very anti- 





podes of De Angelis. Never did a more enthusiastic 
patriot enunciate ‘his ultra-democratic principles 
with more warmth, conviction, and hardihood. 
Brought up at the foot of Etna, the volcanic 
emissions of its unfathomable gulf had coloured his ; 
fine imagination with its ardent deep tints. An 
Italian of the ancient Roman stamp, he was worthy | 
to belong to the Council of Brutus, to be the friend | 
of Mutius Sczvola, or one of the intrepid chiefs of | 
the immortal Roman phalanx. He was a man of | 
action, born to struggle and fight. His sole aim was 
progress. Forgetful of danger, ardent in self-sacri- 
fice, and fearless of death, his severe character bore 
the true impress of heroism. 

These two men of the same age, the one a Roman, 

the other a Sicilian—the one a democrat, the other an 
aristocrat—both descended from illustrious ancestors, 
and belonging to distinguished families, both wounded 
in defence of the liberty and national rights of their 
country, united in their aims, their sacrifices, and 
their aspirations, and’ divided in all their social, re- 
ligious, and political ideas, opened out to me con- 
tinually a field of observation; and I think I felt 
equal affection for my aristocrat and my Roman | 
tribune. They were equally conscientious, equally | 
courageous, equally honest in the principles which ‘ 
| they professed. Both were martyrs to liberty, both | 
| worthy sons of their country ! 
Garibaldi was about to quit Brescia, and I went to 
| bid him farewell. I spent half-an-hour with him, 
| and shall never forget the kindness with which he 
met me. We talked about this unfortunate cam- 
paign and the state of our country. He pointed out 
| to me what I should do to help to spread instruction 
and light among the people. But I must be silent. 
| I will not repeat what Garibaldi said to me. Some 
may think my scruples strange: but I fear lest I 
| should say either too much, or not say enough. 


' 
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The departure of Garibaldi preceded by only a few 
hours the publication of the decree which disbanded 
the volunteers, They had been divided, and sent in 
sections to different towns, under the pretext of re- 
ceiving instruction and being taught to manceuvre. 
But the sole object of this step was, in reality, to 
break up their numbers, and enable them to depart 
without obstacle; and it was effected with much skill 
and ability by the government, who thus avoided the 
terrible embarrassment which would have been 
caused by a rebellion on the part of the volunteers. 

We saw the red shirts pass through Brescia like a 
tumultuous flood. The wet nights and the dew of 


| the Tyrol had sadly marred the brilliancy of their 


colour. The soldiers, harassed by incessant march- 
ing and counter-marching, appeared equally fatigued 
and humiliated. The torrent was flowing for a fort- 
night, so that the streets were scarcely passable. 
Gradually, the number of red shirts diminished. 
Instead of being seen by thousands, they were seen 
only by hundreds ; then a few volunteers, looking as 
if they had lost their way, traversed the Places, and 
seated themselves at the tables of the cafés. Then, | 
like the vision of a dream, all vanished ! 

The sadness we now felt was extreme. The pic- 
turesque and brilliant costume may be said to have 
been a patriotic illumination. Each red shirt, as it 
disappeared, seemed to be a light just extinguished ; 
and one felt that the country was falling back into 
darkness. The campaign was the shipwreck of our 
dearest hopes. 

We quitted Brescia at the end of October, leaving 
one single wounded man—Lieutenant Enrico de 
Angelis. All the others, convalescent or well, had 
returned to their homes. 

The picture of these four months spent among the 
soldiers of my country has no other merit than its 
truthfulness. It was not choice but chance which 
gathered these noble natures around me,—which led 
me to the acquaintance of these men of all classes; 
from Rogiero, the son of the peasant, to Decillis, the 
nephew of the prince. 

I trust some sympathy may have been accorded to 
the reproduction of the spiritual countenance of 
Picchi, the serious face of Cappello, of Rodoni, and 
of Decillis, the dreamy brow of Riggio and of De 
Angelis, and the frank, open, martial air of Cesare 
Bernieri. All those of whom I have spoken are 
young. An unforeseen event, an opportunity of 
proving their value to the whole world, may be 
afforded them to-morrow. ‘Then the glory of names 
which I have pointed out to the admiration of a 
limited number of foreign readers, will become uni- 
versally known and admired. 

May the English, for whom I have evoked recollec- 
tions which have but too often filled my eyes with || 
tears, receive these pages with indulgence and 
favour! They paint the Italians as they are at the 
present day. And a people whose foundation is laid 
upon such sacrifices cannot perish. To be able to 
suffer and to wait, to despise danger, and not fear 
death, are certain pledges of greatness and liberty. ' 
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THE LILAC. 


Tux lilac bush is in blossom, 
It hath the balmy smell 
Of that dear delicious summer 
Of love’s first miracle ; 
I feel as I breathe its fragrance 
The old enchanting pain, 
The sweet insatiate longing, 
Thrill through my heart and brain. 





ub X 


How proudly we struggled to leave you, 
When you implored us to stay! 
How bitterly grieve to regain you, 
When once you have fled away! 
Too late, too late we love you, 
And long for your laugh of surprise, 
And we only truly can see you 
With manhood’s tears in our eyes. 


You flung your arms around me, 
And pelted me with flowers ; 
You clung to me as we wandered 

Among those lilac bowers ; 





0 ery, youth, youth !—where are you? 
call, but you come no more; 
I weep, but afar you mock me, 
And you laugh when I implore : 
Yet you hide within the lilac, 
With an odour you shoot me through, 
And a whiff of the old you fling me, 
That is better than all the new. 





You kissed me, half-laughing, half-crying, 
Beseeching me to remain, 

But impatient I shook you from me— 
And you never will come again. 


Your lilacs are ever blooming 
In happy gardens of play, 
But they love you not who have you, 
And fain they would flee away : 
They long for the fields of Freedom, 
Where the fruit of Ambition grows, 
And for manhood’s heights that are lifted 
Against a sky of rose. W. W. STORY. 
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RONDELET, THE HUGUENOT NATURALIST.* 


* Apoito, god of medicine, exiled from the rest of 
| the earth, was straying once across the Narbonnaise 
| in Gaul, seeking to fix his abode there. Driven from 
Asia, from Africa, and from the rest of Europe, he 
| wandered through all the towns of the province in 
| search of a place propitious for him and for his dis- 
| ciples. At last he perceived a new city, constructed 
| from the ruins of Maguelonne, of Lattes, and of Sub- 
stantion. He contemplated long its site, its aspect, 
its neighbourhood, and resolved to establish on this 
hill of Montpellier a temple for himself and his priests. 
All smiled on his desires. By the genius of the soil, 
by the character of the inhabitants, no town is more 
fit for the culture of letters, and above all of medicine. 
What site is more delicious and more lovely? A 
heaven pure and smiling; a city built with magni- 
ficence; men born for all the labours of the intellect! 
All around vast horizons and enchanting sites,— 
meadows, vines, olives, green champaigns; moun- 
tains and hills, rivers, brooks, lagoons, and the sea. 
Everywhere a luxuriant vegetation—everywhere the 
|| richest production of the land and the water. Hail 
|| to thee, sweet and dear city! Hail, happy abode of 


Apollo! who spreadest afar the light of the glory of 
thy name 

“This fine tirade,” says Dr. Maurice Raynaud 
(from whose charming book on the “ Doctors of the 
Time of Moliére’’ I quote), “is not, as one might think, 


? 


the translation of a piece of poetry. It is simply 
part of a public oration by Francois Fanchon, one of 
the most illustrious chancellors of the faculty of 
medicine of Montpellier in the seventeenth century.” 
“From time immemorial,” he says, “‘ the faculty’ 





of Montpellier had made itself remarkable by a sin- 
gular mixture of the sacred and the profane. The | 
theses which were sustained there began by an in- | 
vocation to God, the Blessed Virgin, and St. Luke, 
and ended by these words :—‘This thesis will be sus- | 
tained in the sacred Temple of Apollo.’ ” 

But however extravagant Chancellor Fanchon’s 
praises of his native city may seem, they are really | 
not exaggerated. The Narbonnaise, or Languedoc, | 
is perhaps the most charming district of charming 
France. In the far north-east gleam the white 
Alps; in the far south-west the white Pyrenees ; 
and from the purple gléns and yellow downs of the 
Cevennes on the north-west, the Herault slopes 
gently down towards the “Etangs,” or great salt- 
water lagoons, and the vast alluvial flats of the 
Camargue, the field of Caius Marius, where still run 





herds of half-wild horses, descended from some an- 





* A Life of Rondelet, by his pupil Laurent Joubert, is | 
to be found appended to his works; and with it an account | 
of his illness and death, by his cousin Claude Formy, | 
which is well worth the perusal of any man, wise or 
foolish. Many interesting details beside, I owe to the 
courtesy of Professor Planchon, of Montpellier, author of 
a discourse on “Rondelet et ses Disciples,” which ap- | 
peared, with a learned and curious “ Appendice,” in the | 
Montpellier Médical for 1866. 


cient Roman stock; while beyond all glitters the 
blue Mediterranean. The great almond orchards, 
each one sheet of rose-colour in spring; the mul- 
berry orchards, the olive yards, the vineyards, cover 
every foot of available upland soil: save where the 
rugged and arid downs are sweet with a thousand 
odoriferous plants, from which the bees extract the 
famous white honey of Narbonne. The native 
flowers and shrubs, of a beauty and richness rather || 
Eastern than European, have made the “Flora || 
Monspeliensis,” and with it the names of Rondelet |, 
and his disciples, famous among botanists, as the || 
strange fish and shells upon its shores afforded Ron- 
delet materials for his immortal work upon the 
“ Animals of the Sea.’? The innumerable wild fowl || 
of the “‘ Bouches du Rhone,” the innumerable song- 
sters and other birds of passage, many of them un- 
known in these islands, and even in the north of 
France itself, which haunt every copse of willow 
and aspen along the brook sides; the gaudy and 
curious insects which thrive beneath that clear, 
fierce, and yet bracing, sun-light; all these have 
made the district of Montpellier a home prepared by 
nature for those who study and revere her. 

Neither was Chancellor Fanchon misled by pa- 
triotism, when he said the pleasant people who in- 
habit that district are fit for all the labours of the 
intellect. They are a very mixed race, and like 
most mixed races, quick-witted, and handsome also. 
There is probably much Roman blood among them, 
especially in the towns; for Languedoc, or Gallia 
Narbonnensis, as it was called of old, was said to be 
more Roman than Rome itself. The Roman remains 
are more perfect and more interesting (so the late 
Dr. Whewell used to say) than any to be seen now 
in Italy ; and the old capital, Narbonne, itself, was 
a complete museum of Roman antiquities ere Fran- 
cis I. destroyed it, in order to fortify the city upon 
a modern system against the invading armies of 
Charles V. There must be much Visigothic blood 
likewise in Languedoc; for the Visigothic kings 
held their courts there from the fifth century, until 
the time that they were crushed by the invading 
Moors. Spanish blood, likewise, there may be ; for 
much of Languedoc was held in the early middle 
age by those deseendants of Eudes of Acquitaine, 
who established themselves as kings of Majorca and 
Arragon ; and Languedoc did not become entirely 
French till 1349, when Philip le Bel bought Mont- 
pellier of those potentates. The Moors, too, may 
have left some traces of their race behind. They held 
the country from about a.p. 713 to 758, when they 
were finally expelled by Charles Martel and Eudes. 
One sees to this day their towers of meagre stone-work, 
perched on the grand Roman masonry of those old 
amphitheatres, which they turned into fortresses. 
One may see, too (so tradition holds), before those 
very amphitheatres the stains of the fires with which 
Charles Martel smoked them out; and one may see, 
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too, or fancy that one sees, in the acquiline features, 
the bright black eyes, the lithe and graceful gestures, 








uncle, one of the canons of Maguelonne, near by, had 
even given him the revenues of a small chapel—a 


which are so common in Languedoc, some touch of | job of nepotism which was common enough in those 


the old Mahommedan race, which passed like a flood 
over that Christian land. 

Whether or not the Moors left behind any traces 
of their blood, they left behind at least traces of their 
learning ; for the university of Montpellier claimed 


|| tohave been founded by Moors at a date of alto- 


gether abysmal antiquity. They looked upon the 
Arabian physicians of the Middle Age, on Avicenna 


| and Averrhoes, as modern innovators, and derived 


their parentage from certain mythic doctors of Cor- 
dova, who, when the Moors were expelled from Spain 
in the eighth century, fled to Montpellier, bringing 
with them traditions of that primzval science which 
had been revealed to Adam while still in Paradise, 
and founded Montpellier, the mother of all the uni- 
versities in Europe; nay, some went further still, 


and told of Bengessaus and Ferragius, the physicians | 


of Charlemagne, and of Marilephus, chief physician 
to King Chilperic, and even (if a letter of St. Ber- 
nard’s was to be believed) of a certain bishop, who 


|, went as early as the second century to consult the 


|| universal suffrage. 
| respectable burghers, for they had all the right to 
| carry arms; and a plague likewise, for, if they ran 











doctors of Montpellier; and it would have been in 
vain to reply to them that in those days, and long 
after them, Montpellier was not yet built. The facts 
are said to be that as early as the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Montpellier had its schools of 
law, medicine, and arts, which were erected into a 
university by Pope Nicholas IV. in 1289. 

The university of Montpellier, like (I believe) 
most foreign ones, resembled more a Scotch than an 
English university. The students lived for the most 
part not in colleges, but in private lodgings, and 
constituted a republic of their own, ruled by an 
abbé of the scholars, one of themselves chosen by 
A terror they were often to the 


in debt, their creditors were forbidden to seize their 
books, which, with their swords, were generally all 
the property they possessed. If, moreover, any one 
set up a noisy or unpleasant trade near their 
lodgings, the scholars could compel the town autho- 
ties to turn him out. They were most of them, 
probably, mere boys of from twelve to twenty, living 
poorly, working hard, and (those at least of them 
who were in the colleges) cruelly beaten daily, after 
the fashion of those times; but they seem to have 
comforted themselves under their troubles by a good 
deal of wild life out of school, by rambling into the 
country on the festivals of the saints, and now and 
then by acting plays; notably, that famous one which 
Rabelais wrote for them in 1531: “'The moral comedy 
of the man who had a dumb wife,” which “ joyous 
patelinage”’ remains unto this day in the shape of a 
well-known comic song. That comedy young Ron- 
delet must have seen acted. The son of a druggist, 
spicer, and grocer (the three trades were then com- 
bined) in Montpellier, and born in 1507, he had been 
destined for the cloister, being a sickly lad. His 





| 
| 
| 


days. But his heart was in science and medicine. 
He set off, still a mere boy, to Paris to study there, 


| and returned to Montpellier, at the age of eighteen, 














to study again. 
The next year, 1530, while still a scholar himself, 


| he was appointed procurator of the scholars—a post 


which brought him in a small fee on each matricula- 

ion—and that year he took a fee, among others, 
from on¢ of the most remarkable men of that or of 
any age, Francois Rabelais himself. 

And what shall we say of him ?—who stands alone, 
like Shakespeare, in his generation; possessed of 
colossal learning—of all science which could be 
gathered in his days—of practical and statesmanlike 
wisdom—of knowledge of languages, ancient and 
modern, beyond all his compeers—of eloquence, 
which when he speaks of pure and noble things 
becomes heroic and as it were inspired —of scorn 
for meanness, hypocrisy, ignorance—of esteem, ge- 


| nuine and earnest, for the Holy Scriptures, and for 


the more moderate of the Reformers who were 
spreading the Scriptures in Europe,—and all this 
great light wilfully hidden, not under a bushel, but 
under a dunghill. He is somewhat like Socrates in 
face, and in character likewise; in him, as in So- 
crates, the demi-god and the satyr, the man and the 
ape, are struggling for the mastery. In Socrates, 
the true man conquers, and comes forth high and 
pure ; in Rabelais, alas! the victor is the ape, while 
the man himself sinks down in cynicism, sensuality, 
practical jokes, foul talk. He returns to Paris, to 
live an idle, luxurious life; to die (says the legend), 
saying, “I go to seek a great perhaps,” and to leave 
behind him little save a school of Pantagruelists 
—idle young gentlemen, whose ideal was to laugh at 
everything, to believe in nothing, and to gratify 
their five senses like the brutes which perish. There 
are those who read his books to make them laugh ; the 
wise man, when he reads them, will be far more in- 
clined to weep. Let any young man who may see 
these words remember, that in him, as in Rabelais, 
the ape and the man are struggling for the mastery. 
Let him take warning by the fate of one who was to 
him as a giant to a pigmy, and think of Tennyson’s 
words :— 
“ Arise, and fly 
The reeling faun, the sensual feast, 


Strive upwards, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


But to return. Down among them there at Mont- 
pellier, like a brilliant meteor, flashed this wonderful 
Rabelais, in the year 1530. He had fled, some say, 
for his life. Like Erasmus, he had no mind to be a 


martyr, and he had been terrified at the execution of 
poor Louis de Berquin, his friend, and the friend of 

Erasmus likewise. This Louis de Berquin, a man || 
well known in those days, was a gallant young gen- 
tleman and scholar, holding a place in the court of 
Francis I., who had translated into French the works 
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| Mary instead of the Holy Spirit, or to call her our 


| Beda, at their head, seized poor Berquin, and tried 


_ human form, Marguerite d’Angouléme, sister of 








| guished savant; so they excused him his three 


|| bachelor when he takes his degree. 


| pression of heresy and the burning of heretics 
| seemed to him and to his mother, Louise of Savoy, 


| Erasmus, purchase his life by silence) was burnt at 


| because he was of gentle blood. 





| cessors had done from the authentic original. 
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| 
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of Erasmus, Luther, and Melancthon, and had 
asserted that it was heretical to invoke the Virgin 


Hope and our Life, which titles (Berquin averred) 
belonged alone to God. Twice had the doctors of 
the Sorbonne, with that terrible persecutor, Noel 


to burn his books and him ; twice had that angel in 


Francis I., saved him from their clutches; but when 
Francis—taken prisoner at the Battle of Pavia—at 
last returned from his captivity in Spain, the sup- 


a thank-offering so acceptable to God, that Louis 
Berquin (who would not, in spite of the entreaties of 


last on the Place de Gréve, being first strangled, 


Montpellier received its famous guest joyfully. 
Rabelais was now forty-two years old, and a distin- 


years undergraduate’s career, and invested him at 
once with the red gown of the bachelors. That red 
gown (or, rather, the ragged phantom of it) is still 
shown at Montpellier, and must be worn by each 
Unfortunately, 
antiquarians assure us that the precious garment 
has been renewed again and again—the students 
having clipped bits of it away for relics, and clipped 
as earnestly from the new gowns as their prede- 


Doubtless, the coming of such a man among them 
to lecture on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, and the | 
Ars Parva of Galen, not from the Latin translations 
then in use, but from original Greek texts, with 
comments and corrections of his own, must have had 





a great influence on the minds of the Montpellier 
students; and still more influence (and that not alto- 
gether a good one) must Rabelais’ lighter talk have | 
had, as he lounged (so the story goes) in his dressing- 
gown upon the public place, picking up quaint stories 
from the cattle-drivers, off the Cevennes, and the | 
villagers, who came in to sell their olives and their | 
grapes, their vinegar and their vine-twig fagots, 

as they do unto this day. To him may be owing 

much of the sound respect for natural science, and | 
much, too, of the contempt for the superstition 
around them, which is notable in that group of great 
naturalists, who were boys in Montpellier at that 
day. Rabelais seems to have liked Rondelet, and no 
wonder: he was a cheery, lovable, honest little 
fellow, very fond of jokes, a great musician and 
player on the violin, and who, when he grew rich, 
liked nothing so well as to bring into his house any 
buffoon or strolling player to make fun for him. Viva- 
cious he was, hot-tempered, forgiving, and with a 
power of learning and a power of work which were 
prodigious, even in those hard-working days. Rabe- 
lais chaffs Rondelet, under the name of Rondibilis; 
for, indeed, Rondelet grew up into a very round, fat 





little man; but Rabelais puts excellent sense into 


his mouth, cynical enough, and too cynical, but 
both learned and humorous; and, if he laughs at | 
him for being shocked at the offer of a fee, and | 
taking it, nevertheless, kindly enough, Rondelet | 
is not the first doctor who has done that, neither will 

he be the last. 

Rondelet, in his turn, put on the red robe of the | 
bachelor, and received, on taking his degree, his due 
share of fisticuffs from his dearest friends, according 
to the ancient custom of the university of Mont- 
pellier. He then went off to practice medicine in a 
village at the foot of the Alps, and (half starved) 
to teach little children. Then he found he must 
learn Greek, went off to Paris a second time, and 
alleviated his poverty there somewhat by becoming 
tutor to a son of the Viscomte de Turenne. There he 
met Gonthier of Andernach, who had taught anatomy 
at Louvain to the great Vesalius (of whom some- 
thing may be said hereafter in the pages of this 
Magazine), and learned from him to dissect. We 
next find him setting up as a medical man amid 
the wild volcanic hills of the Auvergne, struggling 
still with poverty, like Erasmus, like George 
Buchanan, like almost every great scholar in 
those days; for students then had to wander from 
place to place, generally on foot, in search of new 
teachers, in search of books, in search of the neces- 
saries of life; undergoing such an amount of bodily 
and mental toil, as makes it wonderful that all of them 
did not (as some of them doubtless did) die under the 
hard training, or at best desert the penurious Muses, 
for the paternal shop or plough. 

Rondelet got his doctorate in 1537, and next year 
fell in love with and married a beautiful young gitl | 
called Jeanne Sandre, who seems to have been as | 
poor as he. 

But he had gained, meanwhile, a powerful patron; | 


| and the patronage of the great was then as necessary | 


to men of letters as the patronage of the public is | 
now. Guillaume Pellicier, Bishop of Maguelonne (or | 


rather then of Montpellier itself, whither he had | 


persuaded Paul II. to transfer the ancient See), wasa | 
model of the literary gentlemen of the sixteenth cen- | 
tury ; a savant, a diplomat, a collector of books and 
manuscripts, Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac, which 
formed the original nucleus of the present library of | 
the Louvre; a botanist, too, who loved to wander 
with Rondelet collecting plants and flowers. He | 
retired from public life to peace and science at Mont- | 
pellier, when to the evil days of his master, FrancisI., | 
succeeded the still worse days of Henry II., and Diana | 
of Poitiers. That Jezebel of France could conceive no 
more natural or easy way of atoning for her own | 
sins than that of hunting down heretics, and feasting 

her wicked eyes (so it is said) upon their dying 
torments. Bishop Pellicier fell under suspicion of 
heresy; very probably with some justice. He fell, 
too, under suspicion of leading a life unworthy of a 
celibate churchman, a fault which (if it really existed) 
was, in, those days, pardonable enough in an orthodox 
prelate, but not so in one whose orthodoxy was 
suspected. And for a while Pellicier was in prison. 
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After his release he gave himself up to science with 
Rondelet, and the school of disciples who were grow- 
ing up around him. They re-discovered together 
the Garum, that classic sauce, whose praises had 
been sung of old by Horace, Martial, and Ausonius; 
and so childlike, superstitious if you will, was the 
reverencein the sixteenth century for classic antiquity, 
that when Pellicier and Rondelet discovered that 
the Garum was made from the fish called Picarel— 
called Garon by the fishers of Antibes, and Giroli at 
Venice, both these last names, corruptions of the 
Latin Gerres—then did the two fashionable poets of 
| France, Etienne Dolet and Clement Marot, think it 
not unworthy of their muse to sing the praises of the 
sauce which Horace had sung of old. A proud day 
too, was it for Pellicier and Rondelet, when wander- 
ing somewhere in the marshes of the Camargue, a 
scent of garlic caught the nostrils of the gentle 
bishop, and in the lovely pink flowers of the water- 
germander he recognised the Scordium of the 
ancients. ‘The discovery,” says Professor Planchon, 
“made almost as much noise as that of the famous 
Garum ; for at that moment of naive fervour on behalf 
of antiquity, to re-discover a plant of Dioscorides or 
of Pliny was a good fortune and almost an event.” 

I know not whether, after his death, the good 
bishop’s bones reposed beneath some gorgeous tomb, 
bedizened with the incongruous half-Pagan statues of 
the Renaissance; but this, at least, is certain, that 
Rondelet’s disciples imagined for him a monument 
more enduring than of marble or of brass, more 
graceful and more curiously wrought than all the 
sculptures of Torrigiano or Cellini, Baccio Bandinelli 
or Michael Angelo himself. For they named a lovely 
little lilac snapdragon, Linaria Domini Pellicerii— 
“Lord Pellicier’s toad-flax ;’’ and that name it will 
keep, we may believe, as long as winter and summer 
shall endure. 

But to return. To this good patron (who was the 
| Ambassador at Venice) the newly-married Rondelet 
determined to apply for employment; and to Venice 
| he would have gone, leaving his bride behind, had he 
{| not been stayed by one of those angels who some- 
|| times walk the earth in women’s shape. Jeanne 
Sandre had an elder sister, Catherine, who had 
brought her up. She was married to a wealthy man, 
but she had no children of her own. For four years 
she and her good husband had let the Rondelets 
lodge with them, and now she was a widow, and to 
part with them was more than she could bear. She 
carried Rondelet off from the students who were 
seeing him safe out of the city, brought him back, 
settled on him the same day half her fortune, and soon 
after settled on him the whole, on the sole condition 
that she should live with him and her sister. For 
years afterwards she watched over the pretty young 
wife and her two girls and three boys (the three boys, 
alas! all died young), and over Rondelet himself, who 
(immersed in books and experiments) was utterly 
careless about money ; and was to them all a mother, 
advising, guiding, managing, and regarded by Ron- 
delet with genuine gratitude as his guardian angel. 





Honour and good fortune, in the worldly sense, 
now poured in upon the druggist’s son. _Pellicier, 
his own bishop, stood godfather to his first-born 
daughter. Montluc, Bishop of Valence, and that wise 
and learned statesman, the Cardinal of Tournon, stood 
godfathers a few years later to his twin boys; and 
what was of still more solid worth to him, Cardinal 
Tournon took him to Antwerp, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, 
and more than once to Rome; and in these Italian 
journeys of his he collected many facts for the great 
work of his life, that History of Fishes which he dedi- 
cated (naturally enough) to the cardinal. This book 
with its plates is, for the time, a masterpiece of 
accuracy. Those who are best acquainted with the sub- 
ject say, that it is up to the present day a key to the 
whole ichthyology of the Mediterranean. Two other 
men, Belonand Salviani, were then at workon the same 
subject, and published their books almost at the same 
time, a circumstance which caused, as was natural, a 
three-cornered duel between the supportersof thethree 
naturalists, each party accusing the other of plagiarism. 
The simple fact seems to be that the almost simul- 
taneous appearance of the three books in 1554-5 is 
one of those coincidences inevitable at moments when 
many minds are stirred in the same direction by the 
same great thoughts—coincidences which have hap- 
pened in our own day on questions of geology, biology, 
and astronomy ; and which, when the facts have been 
carefully examined, and the first flush of natural 
jealousy has cooled down, have proved only that there 
were more wise men than one in the world at the 
same time. 

And this sixteenth century was an age in which the 
minds of men were suddenly and strangely turned to 
examine the wonders of nature with an earnestness, 
with a reverence, and therefore with an accuracy, 
with which they had never been investigated before. 
“ Nature,’’ says Professor Planchon, “long veiled in 
mysticism and scholasticism, was opening up infinite 
vistas. A new superstition, the exaggerated worship 
of the ancients, was nearly hindering this movement 
of thought towards facts. Nevertheless learning did 
her work. She rediscovered, reconstructed, purified, 
commented on the texts of ancient authors. Then 
came in observation, which showed that more was to 
be seen in one blade of grass than in any page of 
Pliny. Rondelet was in the middle of this crisis a 
man of transition, while he was one of progress. He 
reflected the past ; he opened and prepared the future. 
If he commented on Dioscorides, if he remained faith- 
ful to the theories of Galen, he founded in his History 
of Fishes a monument which our century respects. 
He is above all an inspirer, an initiator; and if he 
wants one mark of the leader of a school, the foun- 
dation of certain scientific doctrines, there is in his 
speech what is better than all systems, the communi- 
cative power which urges a generation of disciples 
along the path of independent research, with Reason 
for guide, and Faith for aim.” 

Around Rondelet, in those years, sometimes indeed 
in his house (for professors in those days took private 
pupils as lodgers), worked the group of botanists 
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whom Linnzus calls “‘the Fathers,’ the authors of he lost his wife herself under most painful circum- 


the descriptive botany of the sixteenth century. 
Their names, and those of their disciples and their 
disciples again, are household words in the mouth of 
every gardener, immortalized (like good Bishop 
Pellicier) in the plants which have been named 
after them. The Lobelia commemorates Lobel, 
one of Rondelet’s most famous pupils, who wrote 
those “ Adversaria”’ which contain so many curious 
sketches of Rondelet’s botanical expeditions, and 
who inherited his botanical (as Joubert his biogra- 
pher inherited his anatomical) manuscripts. The 
Magnolia commemorates the Magnols; the Sarracenia, 
Sarrasin of Lyons; and the Bauhinia, Jean Bauhin ; 
as does the Fuchsia, Bauhin’s earlier German 
master, Leonard Fuchs; and there may be, for 
aught I know, some genus which bears the name of the 
great Clusius, Charles de 1’Escluse, citizen of Arras, 
who, after studying civil law at Louvain, philosophy 
at Marburg, and theology at Wittemberg under 
Melancthon, came to Montpellier in 1551, to live in 
Rondelet’s own house, and become the greatest 
botanist of his age. These were Rondelet’s palmy 
days. He had got a theatre of anatomy built at 
Montpellier, where he himself dissected publicly. 
He had, says tradition, a little botanic garden, such 
as were springing up then in several universities, 
specially in Italy. He had a villa outside the city, 
whose tower, near the modern railway station, still 
bears the name of the “ Mas de Rondelet.” There, 
too, may be seen the remnants of the great tanks, fed 
with water brought through earthen pipes from the 
Fountain of Albe, wherein he kept the fish whose 
habits he observed. Professor Planchon thinks that 
he had salt-water tanks likewise ; and thus may have 
been the father of all aquariums. He had a large 
and handsome house in the city itself, a large practice 
as physician in the country round; money flowed in 
| fast to him, and flowed out fast likewise. He spent 
much upon building, pulling down, rebuilding, and 
sent the bills in seemingly to his wife and to his 
guardian angel Catherine. He himself had nevera 
penny in his purse, but earned the money and let his 
ladies spend it; an equitable and pleasant division of 
labour which most married men would do well to 
imitate. A generous, affectionate, careless little 
man, he gave away, says his pupil and biographer, 
Joubert, his valuable specimens to any savant who 
begged for them, or left them about to be stolen by 
visitors who, like too many collectors in all ages, 
possessed light fingers and lighter consciences. So 
pacific was he meanwhile, and so brave withal, 
that even in the fearful years of the troubles, he 
would never carry sword, not even tuck or dagger; 
but went about on the most lonesome journeys as 
one who wore a charmed life, secure in God and in 
his calling, which was to heal, and not to kill. 

These were the golden years of Rondelet’s life; but 
trouble was coming on him, and a stormy sunset 
after a brilliant day. He lost the sister-in-law, to 
‘whom he owed all his fortunes, and who had watched 
ever since over him and his wife like a mother; then 





stances; then his best-beloved daughter. Then he 
married again, and lost the son who was born to him, 
and then came, as to many of the best in those days, 
even sorer trials, trials of the conscience, trials of faith. 

For in the meantime Rondelet had become a 
Protestant, like many of the wisest men round him; 
like, so it would seem from the event, the majority 
of the university and the burghers of Montpellier. 
It is not to be wondered at. Montpellier was a sort of 
half-way resting-place for Protestant preachers, 
whether fugitive or not, who were passing from Basle, 
Geneva, or Lyons, to Marguerite of Navarre’s little 
Protestant court at Pau or at Nerac, where all wise 
and good men, and now and then some foolish and 
fanatical ones, found shelter and hospitality. Thither 
Calvin himself had been, passing probably through 
Montpellier, and leaving (as such a man was sure to 
leave) the mark of his foot behind him. At Lyons, 
no great distance up the Rhone, Marguerite had 
helped to establish an organized Protestant com- 
munity ; and when in 1536 she herself had passed 
through Montpellier, to visit her brother at Valence, 
and Montmorency’s camp at Avignon, she took with 
her doubtless Protestant chaplains of her own, who 
spoke wise words (it may be that she spoke wise words 
herself) to the ardent and inquiring students of 
Montpellier. Moreover, Rondelet and his disciples 
had been for years past in constant communication 
with the Protestant savants of Switzerland and Ger- 
many, among whom the knowledge of nature was 
progressing as it never had progressed before. Tor 
(it is a fact always to be remembered) it was only in 
the free air of Protestant countries the natural sciences 
could grow and thrive. They sprung up, indeed, ia 
Italy after the restoration of Greek literature in the 
fifteenth century; but they withered there again only 
too soon under the blighting upas shade of supersti- 
tion. Transplanted to the free air of Switzerland, of 
Germany, of Britain, and of Montpellier (then half 
Protestant), they developed rapidly and surely, simply 
because the air was free; to be checked again in France 
by the return of superstition with despotism super- 
added, until the eve of the great French Revolution. 

So Rondelet had been for some years a Protestant. 
He had hidden in his house for a long while a monk 
who had left hismonastery. He had himself written 
theological treatises: but when his Bishop Pellicier 
was imprisoned on a charge of heresy, Rondelet burnt 
his manuscripts, and kept his opinions to himscif. 
Still he was a suspected heretic, at last seemingly a 
notorious one; for only the year before his death, 
going to visit patients at Perpignan, he was waylaid 
by the Spaniards, and had to get home through by- 
passes of the Pyrenees to avoid being thrown into 
the Inquisition. 

And those were times in which it was necessary 
for a man to be careful, unless he had made up his 
mind to be burned. For more than thirty years of 
Rondelet’s life the burning had gone on in his neigh- 
bourhood ; intermittently it is true; the spasms of 
superstitious fury being succeeded, one may charit- 
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ably hope, by pity and remorse ; but still the burn- 
ings had gone on. The Benedictine monk of St. 
Maur who writes the history of*Languedoc, says 
(quite en passant) how some one was burnt at Tou- 
louse in 1553, luckily only in effigy, for he had 
escaped to Geneva: but he adds, “next year they 
burned several heretics,” it being not worth while 
to mention their names. In 1556 they burned alive 
at Toulouse Jean Escalle, a poor Franciscan monk 
who had found his order intolerable; while one 
Pierre de Lavaur, who dared preach Calvinism in 
the streets of Nismes, was hanged and burnt. So 
had the score of judicial murders been increasing 
year by year, till it had to be (as all evil scores have 
to be in this world) paid off with interest, and paid 
off especially against the ignorant and fanatic monks 
who for a whole generation, in every university and 
school in France, had been howling down sound 
science, as well as sound religion; and at Mont- 
pellier in 1560-1, their debt was paid them in a very 
ugly way. News came down to the hot southerners 
of Languedoc of the so-called conspiracy of Amboise 
—how the Duc de Guise and the Cardinal de Lorraine 
had butchered the best blood in France under pre- 
tence of a treasonable plot ; how the King of Navarre 
and the Prince de Condé had been arrested; then 
how Condé and Coligny were ready to take up arms 
at the head of all the Huguenots of France, and try 
to stop this life-long torturing by sharp shot and 
cold steel; then how in six months’ time the king 
would assemble a general council to settle the ques- 
The Hugue- 


tion between Catholics and Huguenots. 
nots, guessing how that would end, resolved to settle 
the question for themselves. They rose in one city 
after another, sacked the churches, destroyed the 
images, put down by main force superstitious pro- 
cessions and dances; and did many things only to 
be excused by the exasperation caused by thirty 


years of cruelty. At Montpellier there was hard 
fighting, murders (so say the Catholic historians) of 
priests and monks, sack of the new cathedral, de- 
struction of the noble convents which lay in a ring 
round Montpellier. The city and the university 
were in the hands of the Huguenots, and Montpellier 
became Protestant on the spot. 

Next year came the counter blow. There were 
heavy battles with the Catholics all round the neigh- 
bourhood, destruction of the suburbs, threatened 
siege and sack, and years of misery and poverty for 
Montpellier and all who were therein. 

Horrible was the state of France in those times of 
the wars of religion which began in 1562—the times 
which are spoken of usually as “The Troubles,” as 
if men did not wish to allude to them too openly. 
Then (and afterwards in the wars of the League) 
|| deeds were done for which language has no name. 
The population decreased. The land lay untilled. 
|| The fair face of France was black with burned home- 

steads and ruined towns. Ghastly corpses dangled 
in rows upon the trees, or floated down the blood- 
stained stream. Law and order were at an end. 
Bands of robbers prowled in open day, and bands of 


wolves likewise. 





But all through the horrors of the 
troubles one catches sight of the little fat doctor 
riding all unarmed to see his patients throughout 
Languedoc; going vast distances (his biographers 
say) by means of regular relays of horses, till he too 
broke down. Well for him, perhaps, that he broke 
down when he did; for capture and recapture, mas- 
sacre and pestilence, were the fate of Montpellier and | 
the surrounding country, till the better times of Henry 
IV. and the Edict of Nantes in 1598, when liberty 
of worship was given to the Protestants for awhile. 

In the burning summer of 1566 Rondeletius went | 
a long journey to Toulouse, seemingly upon an 
errand of charity, to settle some law affairs for his 
relations. The sanitary state of the southern cities 
is bad enough still. It must have been horrible in 
those days of barbarism and misrule. Dysentery 
was epidemic at Toulouse then, and Rondelet took it. 
He knew from the first that he should die. He was 
worn out, it is said, by over exertion; by sorrow for 
the miseries of the land; by fruitless struggles to 
keep the peace, and to strive for moderation in days 
when men were all immoderate. But he rode away 
a day’s journey (he took two days over it, so weak 
he was) in the blazing July sun, to a friend’s sick 
wife at Realmont, and there took to his bed, and 
died a good man’s death. The details of his death 
and last illness were written and published by his 
cousin Claude Formy; and well worth reading they 
are to any man who wishes to know how to die. 
Rondelet would have no tidings of his illness sent to 
Montpellier. He was happy, he said, in dying away 
from the tears of his household, and “safe from 
insult.” He dreaded, one may suppose, lest priests 
and friars should force their way to his bedside and 
try to extort some recantation from the great savant, 
the honour and glory of their city. So they sent 
for no priest to Realmont: but round his bed a knot 
of Calvinist gentlemen and ministers read the Scrip- 
tures, and sang David’s psalms, and prayed; and 
Rondelet prayed with them through long agonies, 
and so went home to God. 

The Benedictine monk-historian of Languedoc, in 
all his voluminous folios, never mentions (as far as I 
can find) Rondelet’s existence. Why should he? 
The man was only a druggist’s son and a heretic, 
who healed diseases, and collected plants, and wrote 
a book on fish. But the learned men of Montpellier, 
and of all Europe, had a very different opinion of him. 
His body was buried at Realmont: but before the 
schools of Toulouse they set up a white marble slab, 
and an inscription thereon setting forth his learning 
and his virtues; and epitaphs on him were composed 
by the learned throughout Europe, not only in French 
and Latin, but in Greek, Hebrew, and even Chaldee. 

So lived and so died a noble man; more noble (to 
my mind) than many a victorious warrior, or success- 
ful statesman, or canonized saint. To know facts, and 
to heal disease, were the two objects of his life. For 
them he toiled, as few men have toiled ; and he died in 
harness, at his work—the best death any man can die. 
C. KINGSLEY. 
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DANCE, MY CHILDREN! 


«‘ Dance, my children! lads and lasses! 
Cut and. shuffle, toes and heels ! 

Piper, roar from every chanter 
Hurricanes of Highland reels ! 


«‘ Make the old barn shake with laughter, 
Beat its flooring like a drum, 

Batter it with Tullochgorum, 
Till the storm without is dumb ! 


«« Sweep in circles like a whirlwind, 
Flit across like meteors glancing, 
Crack your fingers, shout in gladness, 

Think of nothing but of dancing!” 


Thus a grey-haired father speaketh, 
As he claps his hands and cheers ; 
Yet his heart is quietly dreaming, 
And his eyes are dimmed with tears. 


Well he knows this world of sorrow, 
Well he knows this world of sin, 
Well he knows the race before them, 

What’s to lose, and what’s to win! 


But he hears a far-off music 


Guiding all the stately spheres— 
In his father-heart it echoes, 
So he claps his hands and cheers. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 
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IN THE LAW COURTS AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


TueEreE is no lack of books describing the various 
sights and curiosities of St. Petersburg, so that it 
is easy to form a tolerably correct idea of its phy- 
sical peculiarities without stirring a step from home. 
But very little has as yet been written, or at least 
made generally available to the public, about the 
wondrous moral changes which have been wrought 
within the last few years in the Russian capital. 
Since the death of the Emperor Nicholas the city 
has outwardly altered only so much as might natu- 
rally have been expected; but the internal reforms 
which have taken place during the same period are 
far greater than any one who knew the country as 


| it used to be could possibly have believed, or even 


hoped. Of these reforms the great majority of 
Englishmen know scarcely anything. Even in the 
case of that almost revolutionary measure, the 
emancipation of the serfs, one of the most important 
changes which European history has known, they 
have for the most part but very vague ideas, feeling 
very uncertain as to the prudence of the measure, 
and doubting how far the peasants value the boon 
conferred upon them. If any one who knows the 
country thoroughly well would write an honest and 
able account of the history and the workings of the 
various reforms introduced since the accession of the 
present Emperor, he would be doing a good work. 
To us, especially, beyond the other nations of Europe, 
ought it to be deeply interesting to trace the steps of 
liberty and justice as they make their way through 
a country once notoriously inimical to them, and to 
see how short a time will suffice to sweep away the 
most time-honoured abuses, if statesmen will put 
really make up their minds to annihilate them. 

One of.the most crying of these abuses in the 
bad old days was the corrupt state of everything 
connected with the administration of what it was a 
misnomer to call justice. From the lowest police- 
man to the members of the highest court of 
appeal, almost every official, if the Russian satirists 
may be trusted, lived and throve upon bribes 
and plunder. Nor could it well be wondered at, 
seeing that they generally received such small 
salaries, that if they had been honest many of them 
must inevitably have starved. The public offices 
were infested by a swarm of petty employés, whose 
interest it was to create delays, to multiply reasons for 
exaction, to invent impediments to the rapid trans- 
action of business. They were not only an intoler- 
able nuisance to every individual who had anything 
to do with them, but they were a source of serious 
detriment to the state. Enterprise was crippled, the 
development of commerce was cramped, and under- 
takings were abandoned in disgust which would 
have brought wealth into the country. Now all 
this is changed. With an utter disregard of vested 
interests, the great majority of this vast army of 
extortioners has been turned adrift, and the prin- 
ciple bes a introduced of substituting the ill- 





paid many for the well-paid few. All civil and, 
except in political cases, all criminal trials, are car- 
ried on in open courts, presided over by magistrates 
who are for the most part educated and enlightened 
gentlemen ; and the great principle of trial by jury 
has been introduced almost as universally as among 
us. A race of barristers has sprung up bearing a 
strong likeness to our own, recruited from a similar 
class and actuated by very similar sentiments. Cases 
which used to be decided by petty government 
officials, who only sought to fill their own pockets, 
are now transferred to independent magistrates; 
that terrible bugbear of former days, the Third 
Section of the Chancellary—that is to say, the secret 
police—has now lost much of its terrors; and the 
policemen at the corners of the streets are trans- 
formed from chartered ruffians into courteous guar- 
dians of the public peace. It is true that perfection 
has not yet been arrived at. Still so much has been 
done that we cannot be wrong in expressing our 
sympathy with, and our approbation of, those states- 
men who, in spite of very great difficulties, and 
with the certainty of incurring a vast amount of 
obloquy, have rendered one of the greatest possible 
services to their countrymen, especially to those 
among them who arehumble and needy. To acquire 
an exact knowledge of the working of the new law 
courts is very difficult for any one who does not 
actually reside in the country. A passing stranger 
scarcely likes to take for granted all that the natives 
may tell him, and he probably finds that his own 
countrymen either know very little about the sub- 
ject, or differ in their opinions about it to a very 
remarkable extent. I heard all sorts of stories about 
Russian officials at St. Petersburg, in the house 


| where the English mostly congregate, but only one 





of them seems worthy of being quoted. “One of 
our steamers was going down the river,” said a 
shipping agent, who is entitled to speak with 
authority on all such matters, “when she ran 
down a lighter, which had suddenly shot right 
across her bows. It was all the fault of the 
skipper of the lighter; but he brought an action 
against us, claiming a thousand roubles as damages. 


A few years ago we should have been put to no | 


end of trouble and expense. The opposite party 
would probably not have gained anything; but 
we should have lost a good deal to a certainty. 


Well, the case came before one of the new magis- | 


trates, who settled it in our favour in half-an-hour; 


saying it was evident from the plaintiff's own show- | 


ing that he was himself the cause of the accident. 
Then turning to the captain of the steamer, he 


added, ‘ This man has no legal claim upon you; but | 


he is a poor man, and he has met with a serious loss. 


Perhaps you may feel inclined to make him a small | 


present; but that is a matter entirely for your own 
consideration.’ On this the captain gave the lighter- 
man fifty roubles, which were received with the 
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loudest professions of gratitude. So we have reason 
to praise the new courts.” On the other hand, there 
were not wanting among the English residents some 
who sneered at the idea of Russian justice having 
thoroughly cleansed its hands. How far they may 
have reason for their want of faith I cannot exactly 
tell, but the impression which was made upon me 
by what I saw of the Russian law courts was de- 
cidedly of a favourable nature. That some of the 
underlings attached to them looked as if they would 
be accessible to the reasoning of roubles I do not 
deny; but the magistrates themselves seemed as 
trustworthy as our own. 

Let me try to give an idea of some of the legal 
proceedings at which I assisted during my stay 
in St. Petersburg. It will be as well to com- 
mence with a sketch of the court of a Mirovoi Sudya, 
or justice of peace. At the corner of a street facing 
one of the numerous canals which give to some parts 
of St. Petersburg a half-Dutch, half-Venetian ap- 
pearance, and in the neighbourhood of a locality 
which possesses an inexhaustible charm for the 
student of men and manners—the Hay Market—is 
a house, on the first floor of which the magistrate of 
the district holds his court. A large board on the 
outside of the building proclaims the fact to the 
world at large; and while business is going on a 
little stream of visitors flows steadily in and out of 
the courtyard. Mounting the stairs, we arrive at an 
ante-room, in which the usual soldier in undress is 
in waiting. Thence we pass into the audience- 
chamber, which is a long room something like one of 
On one side hangs a full- 


our own police-courts. 
length portrait of the Emperor; at the further end is 
a curtain running across the room, with a table and 


chair in front of it. In one corner is a door leading 
into a waiting-room for people who come on busi- 
ness ; and for the general public, who go in and out 
as they please, a number of benches are arranged 
across the court. If we arrive before the business of 
the day has commenced, we can pass behind the 
curtain into the magistrate’s private apartments, 
and have a talk with him about what we have come to 
see. His visitors may please themselves as to what 
language they will converse in, for he speaks Eng- 
lish, French, and German as fluently as his native 
tongue. As to literatures, he seems to be conver- 
sant with those of every country in Europe. Pre- 
sently the hour appointed for hearing cases arrives ; 
so he puts on his gold chain of office, somewhat re- 
sembling those worn by our aldermen, and takes his 
seat in court. The interest of the proceedings varies 
with the different days of the week. On Thursdays 
the most amusing scenes may be witnessed, for then 
the criminal cases are heard which the neighbouring 
hay-market and its frequenters have furnished. On 
those occasions the attendance of the public is 
greatest. When the courts were first instituted they 
attracted great attention; and they used to be 
crammed by visitors. By this time people have 
become accustomed to them, and they have lost the 
charm of novelty ; but they are still well-attended. 





There is always the chance of a little amusement 
being derived from the quaint language of a newly- 
imported provincial, or the astonishment of some 
Russian Rip Van Winkle, who has been dreaming 
away his life, and suddenly discovers, on being sum- 
moned before an unaccustomed tribunal, that he iy 
far behind his age. The cases which come before 
the magistrate are not unlike those which occupy 
the time of our own police-courts. On a Thursday 
you may see a rough-looking fellow brought up who 
has been drinking in a low neighbourhood, and has 
somehow got into a fight. As a general rule, the 
more a Russian drinks the more loving he becomes 
to all around him; but now and then, of course, 
he becomes quarrelsome. Sometimes a couple of the 
coarse, tawdily-dressed women who live in the 
houses bordering on the Sennaia have a difference, 
which leads to their being taken into custody; but 
they also usually live in amity with each other. 
More often it is a petty theft with which the culprit 
is charged. On other days there are a number of 
civil cases to be disposed of, for the Mirovoi Sudya 
exercises the functions of a county-court judge as 
well as of a police magistrate. Servants complain to 
him of their masters, and masters of their servants; 
the tradesman seeks redress from him when a cus- 
tomer declines to settle his account; the landlord 
who has a difficulty with his tenant brings it to him 
to settle. And it is pleasant to see how readily, 
as a general rule, they acquiesce in his decision. 
To the lower classes, especially, it is a great relief 
to have such a judge to appear before, in place of 
the dispensers of a very doubtful kind of justice, 
whom they used to know too well; and they are 
highly pleased with the new order of things. They 
remember how they used to be cuffed and kicked 
about with impunity by every one who wore any 
kind of uniform, and how impossible it was for them 
to gain redress against any superior who had in- 
jured them. Now they see that the law will really 
protect them, and that its representatives are men 
whom they can trust, and they respect it, and value 
them accordingly. 

An appeal lies from the decisions of the Mirovoi 
Sudya to a tribunal called the Mirovoi Syezd, com- 
posed of a number of the justices, who meet toge- 
ther for the purpose once a week. In order to get 
an idea of its working, let us drive to the town-hall, 
where one of these courts holds its sittings. Stop- 


ping in front of that building, which every one who | 
passes along the Nevsky Prospect will easily recog- | 


nise by the watch-tower which surmounts it, we 
go up a flight of steps, and enter a long room, 
much resembling the court we have just left, but on 
a larger scale. A similar, but a loftier curtain 
screens it from the apartments beyond; a similar 
picture of fhe Emperor looks down upon the scene, 
but it is better as a work of art. In front of the 
curtain sit five magistrates, dressed in ordinary 
black clothes, but wearing their chains of office, 
their chairman being one of their number who is 
appointed by the Government to preside over their 
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deliberations. As they have met to-day only to hear 
appeals, their proceedings are not very interesting 
to the general public, and the benches for visitors 


| are not crowded; the fact is the less to be regretted, 


inasmuch as the audience is of that dingy nature 
which tends to render a dense assemblage unplea- 
sant, and the atmosphere of the court is already 
sufficiently close and oppressive. The first case 
which comes before the magistrates is that of a 
couple of women, who have stolen some wood from 
a yard, to which they had access. One of them, who 
seems to belong to a very inferior class, looks on 
stolidly, and evinces little interest in the proceed- 
ings; the other, who appears to occupy a rather 
superior position, weeps from time to time, and then 
enters into a whispered conversation with two or 
three other women, who keep flitting to and fro, 
and who are evidently on terms of easy familiarity 
with several of the bystanders. The magistrates, 
having heard what was to be said for and against 
the decision already pronounced in the case, retire 
to their private room to consult. A pause ensues, 
during which the accused and their friends hold 
counsel with their lawyer across the railing, in front 
of which they stand. The public looks on with 
languid but apparently sympathetic interest. Pre- 
sently the magistrates return, and every one in 
court stands up, while the president reads through 
a long official document, which appears to be utterly 
superfluous. Then he pronounces judgment, con- 
firming the previous decision. The prisoners and 
their friends retire to the far end of the court, and 
engage in an animated conversation, and another 
case is called. Neither it nor that which succeeds it 
can be considered remarkably interesting. In the 
one a retired soldier tries to quash a conviction for 
theft; and in the other a miserable-looking mowjik, 
who is evidently much addicted to strong drink, 
appeals against the decision of a magistrate who has 
sent him to prison for striking a railway official. In 
each case the same ceremonies are gone through, 
and in each the result is the same, the previous 
decisions being confirmed. 

The most interesting of the tribunals remains yet 
to be visited, the Okrujny Sud, or district court, and 
to it a day may be very advantageously devoted. At 


_ St. Petersburg it occupies the building which, until 
| recently, was known as the Old Arsenal, being a 
| palace which was presented to the Empress Cathe- 
| rine II. by Count Orloff, who had it constructed 
| expressly for that purpose, at a fabulous expense. 


When the present Emperor reformed the courts of 
law, making their proceedings public, and introduc- 
ing trial by jury, it was necessary to find some local 
habitation for the new tribunals; so the memorials 


| of Russia’s military successes were turned out of the 
| arsenal, and it was transformed into a temple in 


honoar of a peaceful victory, one which is likely to 
benefit the empire more than even the most admir- 
ably contrived extermination of any number of its 
least satisfactory neighbours. The building serves 


|| its new purpose remarkably well, allowance being 








made for the fact that it was not intended for any- 
thing of the kind. The various courts, civil and | 
criminal, are tolerably large and airy, and the rooms || 
set apart for the judges and the other officials are 
fairly comfortable; to say they are better than our 
own is to give them but small praise, for we seem 
to pique ourselves on rendering Justice as uncom- 
fortable as we can. If she were ever to take 
the bandage off her eyes, she would be horrified 
at seeing how badly she is lodged in the country 
which is supposed to honour her most. The main 
drawback to the criminal court at St. Petersburg is 
that the space reserved for the public is very limited, 
and that only a portion of those who occupy it can at 
all distinctly hear what is going on. When a par- 
ticularly interesting case is being tried, every avail- 
able place is filled, and numbers of applicants for 
admission are turned away from the doors. To-day 
there is nothing going on to attract much attention, 
and so the court is not crowded, but still a good 
many persons are present, all the seats in the body 
of the court being occupied, and the gallery over- 
head being nearly full. And the audience is of a 
very respectable nature, including a considerable 
number of officers in uniform and ladies in gay 
attire, all of whom listen to the proceedings through- 
out with the greatest interest and attention. 

As the proceedings have not yet commenced, our 
guide, who occupies a distinguished position among 
the law officers of the crown, and is therefore able to 
introduce us everywhere, takes us on a tour around 
the whole building. We enter the civil courts, 
which are counterparts of that which we have just 
quitted, each possessing its life-size portrait of the 
Emperor, and the curious prism-shaped piece of wood, 
bearing one of Peter the Great’s ukases on each of 
its faces, which represents the personal presence of 
the Emperor in court; so that whatever takes place 
within sight of it is supposed to have occurred before 
the eyes of majesty itself. Thence we traverse long 
corridors leading into rooms in which clerks of 
various degrees are hard at work. We pass by 
doors bearing the names of the different judges and 
other legal functionaries. We peep for a moment 
into the waiting-room reserved for jurymen, and 
into that set apart for witnesses; and, lastly, we 
descend to the basement story and take a glance at 
the prisoners who occupy its cells. Of course they 
are there only for a short time, being brought from 
prison to be tried, and then sent backagain. In the 
first of the dreary rooms on the left-hand side of the 
dark passage along which we are walking, are a 
couple of peasants accused of highway robbery. 
They look wretchedly pale, and weare told that one of 
them is so ill that their trial is to be postponed. In 
the next is a ruffianly-looking fellow who is charged 
with murder, but the absence of an important witness 
will render it necessary to put off his trial also. In 
the third is a woman who is to be tried to-day for 
theft, and in the last is a girl who is suspected of 
having set fire to her employer's house. On the 
right-hand side of the passage are some more cells 
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of a similar character, and the guard-room for the 
police soldiers on duty. By the time we return to 
the criminal court we find that the judges, three in 


|| number, have taken their seats, and business is just 


about to commence. They are dressed in uniform 
with swords by their sides, their coats being dark 
green in colour, with gold buttons, and with gold 
lace on the collars and cuffs. In front of their seats 
is a horse-shoe table for papers and books; on their 
left-hand is a desk, behind which sits the usher of 
the court, and on their right are the similar desk and 
seat of the public prosecutor, who wears a uniform 
much resembling that of the judges. On one side of 
the court is the jury-box, a double row of comfortable 
seats, after the fashion of cathedral stalls. Facing 
them is the dock for the prisoners, below which are 
the seats set apart for counsel. The body of the 
court is kept clear for witnesses. At the back is the 
space open to the public. 

Presently the jury are summoned from their 
waiting-room and come into court. They seem to 
be for the most part small shopkeepers, probably 
not very highly educated men, but apparently in- 
telligent enough to perform their duties sufficiently 
well, and having all the air of being honest and 
respectable citizens. Some of their number seem 
to be of a superior class to the others, and two of 
them are evidently foreigners, probably Germans. 
There are altogether fourteen of them, two being 
supernumeraries, who take their seats apart from 
the others, being reserved in case of accident. The 
rest go up to be sworn, the Russians first, the 
foreigners afterwards. The ceremony which ensues 
contrasts very favourably with that to which we are 
accustomed at home, and is not always of the most 
edifying nature. 

In the Russian law courts there is a sort of small 
altar, on whicha ponderous copy of the Gospels is 
laid. When an oath is to be taken the chaplain, 
in the present case a venerable old priest, grey- 
haired and grey-bearded, comes forward in his 
vestments, and reads it aloud. The jurymen or 
witnesses, as the case may be, listen attentively, 
each one lifting up his right hand towards heaven, 
and then they stoop. and reverently kiss the book. 
This the ten Russian jurors do with the air of men 
who feel that they are performing a very solemn 
act. Then the two Germans come forward and go 
through their share of the performance, one of them 
looking as if the whole affair bored him exceedingly. 
This, indeed, is probably the case, for he takes an 
early opportunity of going to sleep. During the 
ceremony of administering the oath every one in 
the court remains standing, and this is done whether 
the officiating minister be a priest of the Greek 
Church or not. Sometimes it is an English 
clergyman who performs the duty, one of our 
countrymen having to be sworn, and he is 
always treated by the court with the same respect 
that is shown to its own chaplain. After the jury- 
men the witnesses in the first cause are sworn. They 
are three in number—a dvornik, or concierge, his wife, 





and his daughter. The man is a good specimen of 
his class, a sturdy, well-built fellow, with a kindly, 
good-humoured face. His blue eyes have an honest 
look, and altogether his features wear the amiable 
expression which is so commonly met with in Russian 
faces, and which makes so great an impression on 
travellers who have imagined that ferocity is the 
characteristic of the mouwjik’s countenance. If he were 
to submit himself to the hands of a village barber in 
England, he might pass muster as an Englishman, 
just as his companions, if their dress were a little 
altered, might be taken, the one for the wife of a 
Scotch cottager, the other, who has a sweet face, with 
a particularly modest and pleasant expression, for the 
daughter of a Sussex peasant. Very different from 
them is the subject of the present trial, a washer- 
woman, who is accused of having entered the 
dvornik’s room by means of a false key, and of having 
stolen a quantity of clothes which she found there. 
Her personal appearance is by no means in her 
favour, for she is heavy in the jaw and bold of eye, 
having a good deal of the look which marks women 
of the disreputable class in Paris, especially as she 
has dark hair, and thick dark eyebrows, well set off 
by the red and white hankerchief which covers her 
head, and is knotted under her chin. It seems she 
is an old offender, and she certainly takes everything 
very easily, and seems quite at home in the dock. 
At the door leading into it stands a grey-coated 
soldier, holding a drawn sword, and behind him may 
be seen two or three others lounging about; but 
neither in this court, nor in any other, is any dis- 
play of force made. The witnesses, having been 
sworn together, are now brought forward severally 
to give evidence. They tell their story well and 
quietly, the man speaking without the slightest hesi- 
tation or confusion, and behaving himself with the 
utmost respect towards the court, but without any 
show of fear or nervousness. The woman evinces a 
natural desire to air her eloquence, and has to be 
gently checked by the presiding judge ; but nothing 
could be better than the style in which the girl gives 
her evidence, speaking with a gentle but steady 
voice, and answering the questions put to her by the 
counsel for the defence in a firm but respectful man- 
ner, worthy of high praise. A bundle of clothes found 
by the police in the prisoner’s room is brought into 
court, and the witnesses are called up, one after the 
other, to look at its contents, which are strewed ona 
table in front of the judges. The man imme- 
diately recognises a couple of shirts and a pair of 
boots, and the women swear to a numberjof petti- 
coats and handkerchiefs, and various other articles 
of female attire. On this point the counsel for the 
defence, who has the right to cross-examine all wit- 


nesses as much as he pleases, presses them closely, | 


but he cannot shake their evidence, and, after a 


time, they are allowed to retire to a bench just in | 


front of the public seats. As they sit there it is a 
pleasure to watch them, so simple and unsophisti- 
cated, so kindly and honest do they look. It is not 





often that one has so good an opportunity of studying 
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a Russian working-man’s family, and of getting a 
|| peep into their everyday life. Certainly, if they 
|| may be taken as types of their class, there must be 
| a vast amount in it of good, which has as yet had no 
|| fair chance of being developed. 

The evidence having all been given, the public 
prosecutor now addresses the court in a brief speech, 
very much to the point. After he has sat down, the 
counsel for the defence rises, and says what he can 
for the prisoner, It is interesting to study a speci- 
men of the new class of advocates which Las been 
called into existence by the recent reforms. For- 
merly, the lawyers whom a litigant had to consult 
did not all bear the highest possible character. 
Now the Russian advocates enjoy as high a reputa- 
tion as that of our barristers among ourselves, and 
| they seem to deserve it. As far as we can judge of 
them, they seem to be gentlemen in the best sense of 
|| the word, and they are, for the most part, exceed- 
| ingly well educated and informed. Their influence 
on legal proceedings, and even upon the character 
| of litigants, is likely to be of the most favourable 
| kind; and if their numbers increase to any con- 
| siderable extent, without their moral standard being 
| lowered, they will become a power in the state, the 
| good effect of which it will be difficult to overrate. 
|| ‘The counsel in the present case, a tall man with a 
beard, is dressed in ordinary evening attire, black 
| clothes, with a black necktie, and carries on the left 
facing of his coat a sort of silver broach—the emblem, 


| we are told, of justice—the distinguishing badge of 


his order. He makes a good, sensible speech, saying 
all that can be said in favour of the accused, and 
putting into as favourable a light as possible her 
story, which is to the effect that she had lent her 

accuser fifteen roubles, and had taken the clothes as 
| apledge. But, as he afterwards privately admits, the 
evidence against ker is so overpowering that he can- 
not make much play against it. After his speech 
comes the judge’s summing up, which occupies only 
a few minutes. Throughout the whole course of 
the proceedings the jury have listened with the ut- 
most attention, one of the number sometimes asking 
|| a question, several of them taking notes. They now 
|| retire to deliberate, and the judges also leave the 
court. The spectators set up a little buzz of conver- 
sation, doubtless criticising the appearance of the 
prisoner, and canvassing the merits of the case; the 
three witnesses whisper to each other what are, most 
|| likely, their hopes of getting back their stolen pro- 
| perty, and the prisoner indulges in a draught of 
water, and sets her slightly disordered head-dress to 
| rights. After about twenty minutes, the judges 
return to their seats. Then the jury come into 
court, all who are present, with the exception of the 
|| judges, rising, and remaining standing while the 
verdict is being read by the foreman, who is evi- 
|| dently very nervous. It is “guilty, with extenuat- 
|| ing circumstances,” of which the Russian juryman, 
|| who is usually a tender-hearted being, is as ready to 
avail himself as is his French brother. The culprit 

is then sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, she 





being an old gaol bird, and her crime being looked 
upon as one of a very heinous nature. Had she not 
made use of a false key, her case would perhaps 
have been summarily disposed of by the Mirovoi 
Sudya, and her punishment would have been com- 
paratively light. 

As we leave the court, a Russian friend who 
accompanies us, expresses his regret that the case 
heard to-day should have been of so unimportant a 
character. “ There is a trial impending,” he says, 
“which will be really worth hearing. About a year 
ago, it was discovered one morning that four per- 
sons had been murdered, in a set of apartments be- 
longing to a Major Ashmarenkof. The victims were 
the major and his reputed wife, their servant-muid, 
and a young lad who lived with them. They seemed 
to have been killed in their sleep, by some one armed 
with an axe, for their heads had been split open. 
No trace could be found of the murderer. At first 
the dvornik of the house, and some persons who | 
lived with him, were suspected, and were taken into 
custody by the police, but no evidence could be 
found against them. Time passed by, and still the 
affair remained a mystery ; at last, some ten months 
after the crime had been committed, an agent of the 
detective police received intelligence which induced 
him to search a house in Pavletso, a village in the 
Government of Novgorod. There a variety of arti- 
cles were found, which were identified as having 
belonged to the murdered persons. The inhabitants 
of the cottage were examined, and one of them, the 
wife of its proprietor, ended by making a full con- 
fession. She had gone up to St. Petersburg on busi- 
ness, and had called in the evening at the house of 
the major, with whom she had formerly lived as 
cook, and had obtained leave to sleep there. In the 
middle of the night the idea suddenly occurred to 
her to murder her hosts and rob their apartments ; 
so she got up quickly, took an axe in her hand, and, 
having killed them as they slept, proceeded to the 
servant-maid’s room, and killed her too. People 
sleep soundly in Russia, but the noise she made | 
awoke the boy in the next room. He was just getting | 
out of bed when he also was struck down. Then all | 
the occupants of the apartments were disposed of, so 
the murderess was able to fill her pockets and slip | 
off unobserved. It is a very interesting case, and I 
wish you could be present when it comes on for | 
trial.” We reply that we would gladly have assisted 
at it, but we are greatly pleased with what we have 
seen, and we proceed to ask several questions about 
the courts we have just visited. He tells us that 
similar tribunals have already been introduced into 
twelve provinces of the empire, and that they have 
worked well everywhere. At first some little difficulty 
was found in making the juries understand what they 
were called upon to do. Some of their members were 
for a short time terribly puzzled by their new duties, 
but they soon learnt what was required of them, and 
now they get on remarkably well. Now and then a 
great noble is grievously bored by having to attend, 
but the officials have no pity on him, and he is forced 
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| best to aid the success of the movement by taking 


| and other very great people of a similar class, were 
| grievously offended at having to appear before a petty 
| judge if they happened to give some quite inferior 
| mortal a box on the ear. For a time they tried to 
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to appear. If he refuses, he is fined for the first and 
second offence—for the third he is liable to be sent 
to prison. But, asa general rule, the gentry do their 


part in it. The only obstructives are some of the 
military aristocrats, who have been in the habit of 
looking down with great contempt upon all civilians. 
When the courts of the justices of peace were first 
established some of the Emperor’s aide-de-camps, 


set themselves above the law, but they soon got a 
hint from the highest quarters, which made them 
lower their tone; for the reign of the stick is over 
now. After being treated for centuries as inferior 
animals, the Russian common people are now placed 
under the protection of the law. There are not want- 


| 100k back with regret to the good old days when 


they could cuff a servant who offended them to their 
heart’s content ; but their number is small, and will 
become smaller still as time goes on. “There always 
have been, and there always will be,” he ends by 
saying, “cynics who sneer at every attempt that is 
made to improve the-social state and raise the moral 
tone of the lower classes of a nation. From them 
we, who are striving t3 create in the minds of our 
peasants and working-men a feeling of self-respect 
and of obedience to and reliance on the law, expect 
no sympathy, but we do look for it to all who are 
swayed by more generous impulses than theirs, who 
gaze on the world around them with a kindly feeling 
for the masses who are painfully toiling in it, and 
who look with hope and courage into the future.”’ 
And such sympathy we, as we talk the matter over 
after taking leave of our friend, certainly think that 
he and the other promoters of this great reform fully 








ing persons who find fault with the change, and who 


deserve to find in England. 
W. R. 8, RALSTON. 





Ever since the Christian ministry became an 
established order in the church, two widely-different 
conceptions of the sacerdotal character have occupied 
the minds of men, and have presented their attrac- 
tions to beth clergy and laity. It is possible, in the 
first place, to conceive of the priesthood as of asacred 
and peculiar caste. A priest so set apart has neither 
family nor home, neither wife nor heirs; he derives 
dignity from his office. And a body of such priests 
must become what Lacordaire justly called it, ‘‘the 
greatest power in the world’’—a power invested with 





all the glories of tradition, and to which an unbroken 
succession lends almost royal prestige. Then the 
priest who rules or terrifies is also he who consoles: 
he feeds men at his discretion with spiritual food or 
poison: he is responsible to his order, irresponsible 
to all besides: he fans the flames of devotion, he 
teaches salutary truths and conceals unsalutary 
ones, and at last, angel either of pity or of terror, he 
accompanies to the dark river’s brink the souls that 
he has so long tended and fed. Such is the ideal of 
the priest—the arbitrary teacher of arbitrary tenets ; 
his place is that of a guide to the blind, and his 
mission is that of sacrifice, since he offers to God the 
sins and sufferings of mankind in a sacrament which 
daily renews the supreme sacrifice of Christ. 
Another portrait is that of the pastor, a man who 
is truly the minister and not the spiritual lord of his 
flock. He too sees in ordination a call to exertion, 
purity, self-denial, and love; but he is debarred 
from no human ties, no mysterious power lurking 
in him separates him from his fellow-men, and his 
work is emphatically that of a teacher. This type 
has been adopted in the French Protestant Church, 
and she accordingly requires instructed piety in the 
pastors she appoints to the preaching of the Word. 
What wonder then that education was one of the 
first cares of the Reformers, and that schools for the 
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laity and colleges for the training of the clergy were 
soon founded in every available district? The ma- 
chinery adopted for these two purposes is worthy of 
our attention. 

A primary school (called petite école) seems to have 
been intended to be attached to every church, and 
each congregation was bound to provide for its 
support. The liberality of the lord of the manor 
occasionally provided the necessary funds ; but such 
an endowment did not, if it occurred, deprive the 
consistory of the right of licensing and selecting the 
teachers. What was the status of these schoolmasters 
we cannot now learn, but it is certain that no normal 
school existed for their specific training, and it is 
equally certain that their number must have been 
considerable. After the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and when public instruction was forbidden, 
it became customary for pastors and teachers to 
receive boarders; but, though the law actually per- 
mitted lessons to be so given in private houses, 
this privilege was attended with difficulties and 
restrictions, and the whole system of primary schools 
and schoolmasters succumbed. <A period of darkness 
and destittttion followed on the persecutions, when 
it was even difficult to procure Bibles and cate- 
chisms, and the very memory of the formulas of 
faith were slipping from the minds of men, till 
the Reformed Church of France revived slowly 
under the care of Antoine Court. He inaugurated 
a college at Lausanne, and thus created a new 
nursery for the struggling community. Nothing 
permanent in the way of Protestant schools was, 
however, effected in France till after the passing of | 
the statute of the 18th Germinal (April 18th, 1802), | 
which annulled the old discipline of the French Pro- | 
testant body, but granted to it the protection and the | 
pecuniary aid of the state. The zeal and charity of 
modern congregations have since done much for educa- | 
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tion. A school-house is now almost always an adjunct 
to a chapel, teachers receive adequate training, and 
the opening of some industrial establishment * speaks 
well for the activity of the Reformed Church of to-day. 

The rise and fall of the great collegiate schools is 
a more picturesque if it is not a more important 
subject, than the fate of primary education in Pro- 
testant France. The academy of Nismes was the 
first establishment of the sort on French soil. It 
followed close.on the rise of the celebrated academy 
of Geneva, and like its great model was intended 
to teach the learned languages and the rudiments 
of the sciences. By degrees almost every provimce 
boasted of a college, which faded or flourished ac- 
cording to the good or ill success of the Huguenot 
cause in the district. Some of these foundations are 
associated with interesting names. Gergeau was 


endowed by Sully, and Chatillon~sur-Loing was | 








founded by Admiral Coligny. ‘Whe former has been | 


obliterated, and the latter has been appropriated by 
the dominant church—since Sisters of the Ceaseless 
Adoration now wander in its cloisters, and there 
keep their vigils round the Sacrament. ‘To the 
| college of Montauban Henry IV., when King of 
| Navarre, granted a pension of 200 livres, payable at 
the feasts of Christmas and of St. John; but the 
| college fared none the better for this royal bequest, 


| 
| 


| and, at the express command of Louis XIV. the | 


| house was made over to the Jesuits. At Vitré a 
| college once flourished under the sheltering wing of 
| the De Tremouilles; but the proud motto of these 

patrons did not keep its boastful promise to the 


mockery of its fate. 
| the students of Rochelle, and Thomas Dempster was 
| regent at Nismes, at an academy where Isaac Casau- 
| bon aceepted the functions of principal, and where 
| Scaliger declared that, were he free to choose, he 
| would certainly pitch his tent. Several Scotch 
names occur among the lists of French Protestant 
professors; among them are those of Sharp, Cameron, 
Gillies, Abernethy, and Donaldson, reminding us of 
class-rooms in our own northern universities. Such 
teachers must have loved the adventures of travel, 
as their emoluments were very small in France. The 
rules of many of the colleges were peculiar; and 
among much that is uncertain in the history of 
these foundations, we are happily iim possession of a 
complete record of the regulations which obtained in 
one of these academies in the year 1600. The prin- 








| _* An orphanage for girls, established at ‘Orleans, 
deserves attention, and ought to be better known than it 


is. Under the patronage of an English lady, and con- 
ducted with great spirit by skilled and devoted teachers, 
it might supply English residents in Paris and in many 
parts of France with respectable domestic servants. The 
annual expenses are about 29,000 francs, or rather more 
than £12 a-year for each girl. The funds are mainly 
derived from voluntary and annual subscriptions; and 
it is believed that these subscriptions among English 
families settled in France would be greatly increased were 
the merits of this industrial home more realised. The 
secretary is M. Nougaréde, pasteur at Orleans, and the 
présidente is Mrs. Ramsay Knight. 
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estes 


cipal was to be chosen from among the pastors of the 
town, or from the professors. His election, which 
took place in September, was annual, and his duties 
those of general supervision, He convoked the 
senatus academicus, signed the titles of the pro- 
fessors, masters of arts, and others, and gave testi- 
monials to students leaving college. The following 
is his ideal portrait :—‘‘ The principal of thecollege 
must be chosen a man fearing God, grace in all his 
actions, gifted with wisdom, versed in letters, proper 
to make public profession, and belonging to this 
academy.” ‘Of the professors a certain number (as 
in the Scotch umiversities) were called regents. 
There were chairs of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, mathe- 
matics, moral philosophy, law, and medicine, and 
theology was naturally not excepted. The books of 
the Old and New Testament were read in the ori- 
ginal, theses were given out, and lectures read four 
days a-week. The instructions given to the sixth 
and seventh forms savour more of a grammar or 
even of a dame school than ofa collegiate education ; 
and the injunction that the young people were to be 
made to read and speak French reminds us that the 
dialect of Montauban was then, as indeed it is now, 
a patois, a form of the old classical Languedoc, and 
that Latin was habitually spoken ‘in the class-rooms 
and by the professors. Attendance at chapel was 
compulsory, and special orders were given ‘to avoid 
talking and jostling in going im or out. Im short, 
the minutest details exist of the way in which such 


| an academy was maraged during the heyday of Pro- 


| testantism in the south of France. It is sad toireflect 
| school, and their “ Resurgam” now sounds like a | 


Faber once taught Hebrew to | 


that this prosperity was so short-lived, and'that, along 
with many other losses, France lost ‘by therevecation 
of the Edict of Nantes a numberof admirable schools. 

Of all the ruined academies none seem tto have 


| had a sadder fate than that of Saumur, anfnone are 


more interesting, for the college was founded by Du 


| Plessis Mornay, and fostered by him when governor 





of the district in the name of a king whom he served 
very truly, and who rewarded him very shabbily. 
The life of Du Plessis Mornay shows the vanity 
of trust in princes. After escaping from the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, he attached himself to the 
King of Navarre, was his confidential aflviser and 
secretary for foreign affairs, fought at ‘his side at 
Ivry, and was his agent on more ‘thanone @iglomatic 
visit to England. On the accession of Henry IV. 
to the French throne, Du Plessis again went to 
London, to solicit the help of Elizabeth. The:inister 
who.at the National Synod at Vitré had proposed to 
unite #ll the Protestant communions of Europe, 
would gladly have seen all its Protestant powers 
co-operating for civil and religious freedom ; but 
unknown to the envoy, his master already contem- 
plated a change of faith. At first, such an idea had 
been repulsive to the king. ‘Say,’’ he replied, “ to 
those who urge such things, that religion for those 
who have ever known what it is, is not to be put off 
like a shirt. It is within the heart, and I thank 
God engraved on mine—it is as little in my power 
to lay it aside as it was to adopt it.” Of Du Plessis 
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[ 
Mornay he said, “I cannot do without him any 
| more than without my shirt.” 


Yet in a few months 


| Henry surmounted both these apparent difficulties ; 
| he joined the Church of Rome, and he gradually 
| dropped the friend whose convictions were un- 


| shaken if his loyalty was intact. 


| tence and of its injustice. 
|| at this public complaint, and himself long faithless 
| in deed and spirit, he brought a charge of faithless- 
|| ness against Du Plessis Mornay, deprived him of his 
| pension, his superintendence of the mines, and dis- 


Then began for 
Du Plessis Mornay a series of trials which em- 
bittered all the last years of his life. At the Confer- 
ence, called by the king at Fontainebleau, his book 
on the Eucharist was condemned after an unfair 


The Bridge over the Tarn at Montauban. 


| tired to Saumur, to a government once bestowed on 


him by two reconciled and grateful kings, and he 
attended to its affairs; unluckily not in silence. He 
published an account of the Conference, of its sen- 
The king was incensed 


graced him. Few alleviations came to the governor's 
distress. The death of his only son, the squabbles of 


hearing, the king showing great anxiety to procure 
such an unfavourable verdict, and Du Plessis 
Mornay left the place ill and dispirited, partly, 
says his wife, “from overwork, partly from the 
heartbreak (créve-ceur) of seeing himself so treated ; | 
above all, from the profound regret he had in his 

heart that all that he had dreamed for the instruc- | 
tion of the people and the edification of many should | 
have turned to trouble and scandal; to which he | 
would have preferred a thousand deaths.” He re- || 





{ 


| 


Lu. 


the Reformed pastors, the ill-health of his wite, the 
murder of the king, and the troubles of the mi- 
_ nority, all deepened the gloom which gathered over 
| him. To the government of the queen-mother he | 
lent every assistance in his power, and he so far re- 
covered his position with her as to have his pension 
| restored by her. But fresh civil and religious troubles 
broke out, Du Plessis Mornay had plenty of de- 
| tractors, and when he again fell into disgrace it 
involved on this occasion the loss of his government. 
' He left Saumur and its academy, and bade farewell 
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to the narrow courts of the Protestant temple where 
he had worshipped, and where his heir was buried, 
to the exquisite windings of the Loire from its 
junction with the Indre to its western links in the 
Forest of the Nyd d’Oiseau, and to the black im- 
pregnable castle of the Counts of Anjou, where he had 
ruled and suffered so long. He retired to his estates 
and the Castle of La Forét-sur-Sévre. There he fell 
a prey to the triple evils of solitude, sorrow, and ill- 
health. He determined to travel; he would leave 
France, and he hoped, he said, that in some alien 
country a friendly hand would be found to bury 
him, and to record that he had died as true to his 
king as to his faith. He was unnecessarily con- 
cerned. Death was at hand, which unriddles the 
mystery of our lives, and which recalls those loving 
and faithful spirits who are the exiles of another 
region to their land which is very far away. Du 
Plessis Mornay sickened in November, 1623, of what 
we call “continued fever.” ‘When the physicians 
had given up hope, the pastor advised him of the 
near approach of death. “It is well,” he said, “I 
am content.’ He gave his blessing to his daughters 
and his grandchildren, to the church that was in 
Saumur, to his enemies, to all who had slandered and 
traduced him, and in the dull dawn of a November 
morning his spirit passed away to the future abiding- 
place of the saintly and the victorious. He had fought 
a good fight (‘‘ Nunc et semper,” the motto on ‘his 
shield) for human love and for reliance on God. 

It was all over now. All the misgivings and 
the disappointments, all the struggles and the self- 
conquest, and with them also all the pain. Du 
Plessis Mornay had not lived for ‘his own glory, and 
it was well perhaps for him that hehad not. He had 
had to give place to others: he had seen his person 
and his principles go out of date: he had seen that 
those who do the wrong never forgive the breach 
which they have made; yet he never failed his 
master. And he had done something. He had 
prepared the way for that Edict of Nantes which 
gave a hundred years of toleration to France, and 
he had founded a college. Learned men taught from 
his professorial chairs, and promising young pastors 
went forth from his school to the rougher schools of 
the parish, the presbytery, and the world. What 
was likely to be the fate of his Academy? It 
flourished for a short space, and it earned notoriety 
for itself by the opinions of two of its professors, 
Cameron, who attacked the dogmas of Beza, and 
Amyraut, who, preaching universal predestination, 
drew out a system of Christian morals, “ where on 
the foundations of nature were raised the instruc- 
tions of revelation.” It was not then from lack of 
internal energy that Saumur decayed. As the great 
Jesuit school of La Fléche rose in its neighbourhood, 
the humble Reformed college fell, and eighty years of 
life was all that was granted to the nursling of Du 
Plessis Mornay. ‘The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes drove many thousands from the town, and 
the fallen Academy was forgotten. No trace of it 
exists at the present day. The Protestants of Saumur 





are at this moment about 200 in number; they 
have an excellent pasteur in M. du Vivier, and a 
good day school, and at the end of a long street on 
the south side of the town stands their little chapel 
or meeting-house. But no one remembers the 
college. Boys who are to be trained for the church 
are sent to Montauban, and if “ MM. les Voyageurs” 
wish to know anything more about Du Plessis 
Mornay, they can see a street called after him: and 
also, if they wish it, the house where Madame Dacier 
was born, and the Théatre Lyrique, which is new, 
and the Hotel de Ville, which is old, and so on, 
through the pages of the guide-book for the lines of 
the “‘ Chemin de Fer de ]’Ouest.” 

To see a French Protestant Academy as it is one 
must turn one’s steps southwards, away from the 
Loire and its sandy shallows, to the department of 
Tarn et Garonne. 

On a double terrace at the junction of the Tarn 
and the Trescon stands the city of Montauban, cver- 
looking the basin of the Garonne, to where fur to 
the southward the crests of the Pyrenean chain show 
like ghosts across ninety miles of ether, and nearly 
as many of the great level of Languedoc. It is 
a town of 13,000 inhabitants, is a chef-liew de dé- 
partement, has a bishop and a vicar-general, and a fair 
trade in coarse blue cloth (called cadis de Montauban) ; | 
it rejoices in a fine climate, and has the most beauti- | 
ful fruit market in the world, and it also contains one | 
of the two existing Protestant Academies of France. 

Even here, however, the traveller must not look | 
for too much. Protestant learning shows in a very 
humble guise ; and as he leans against the modest 
cloisters of the present college in Montauban, he 
asks himself what do the Montalbanese remember of 
the old Huguenot fame of their town? What do | 
they remember of the great siege when these red 
waters of the Tarn were dyed of a still darker hue 
after the carnage? "What have become of the coins 
of the tiny and impotent republic, with their legend 
of ‘ Respublica Montalbanensis?”’ What is done 
or felt here for the Reformed faith ? and how fares 
it with the college which trains pastors for a third 
of France? In Montaubanithere are 5,000 Protes- 
tants, and three chapels in which their service is 
performed, but in the town a rampant and sensa- 
tional Catholicism seems in vogue. The Jesuits 
flourish both as regards numbers and fortune ; the 
number of seminaries and religious houses is very 
great, and the Protestant college is flanked by a 
sombre convent, of which the windows have been 
carefully bricked up, lest the cloistered sisters of St. 
Claire within should take too much interest in the 
seventy or more Protestant lads who make the neigh- 
bouring quadrangles echo with their voices and feet. 
These are the pastors of the future: boys‘sent mostly || 
from the western and south-western districts of |, 
France; they wear no special dress, they live on the 
foundation or lodge in the town as pleases them best, 
and they return to their homes for a long vacation 
during the months of August, September, and October. 

The college, or, more strictly speaking, the 
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| Faculty of Theology of Montauban, was founded in 
1808. It has seven professors, receiving an annual 
salary of 4,000 francs (£160), of which 200 francs 
(£8) are withheld, so as to form a retiring fund. Of 
these seven professors, one, as Director, is entitled to 
2,000 francs further allowance, and another, in right 
of his office as Dean of the Faculty, receives 1,000 
francs extra. None of these are large sums, and the 
expenses of the students are still more modest. Lads 
living in the college can be educated for about 1,000 
francs (£40) a year, while those who lodge in the 
|| town (at present about fourteen availing themselves 
of this power) require a couple of hundred franes 
further outlay. Their course of study lasts five 
years, and there is a good library for the use of the 
students. The class-rooms resemble those of St. 
Andrew’s, but the library is inferior to the beautiful 
| room in St. Mary’s College. 


s 





Its shelves seem filled | 


with cheap editions of the best authors, and on the 
tables are to be found modern books of German 
criticism, and along with abundance of modern 
English works by Alford, Stanley, and Jowett, are 
stray volumes of such old English divines as Tillot- 
son or Cudworth. Nor are the latest controversies 
of the day unrepresented ; there are pamphlets from 
Leipsic, London, and Geneva, on the date of the book 
of Job, and on the authenticity of the fourth Gospel, 
&c.; and last, not least (presented by the Czar), 
they have a splendid copy of Tischendorf’s Codex. 
It is possible, that even in Montauban, Tischendorf 
and Simonides have their partizans; but among the 
lamentable dissensions of the French Protestant 
Church, the Professors of Montauban bear a high 
reputation for orthodoxy. ‘The names of MM. 


Nicholas, Pédézert, and De Felice (Dean), are not 
unknown either in literature or in revent Protestant 


The Ramparts of Saumur overlooking the Loire. 


controversy. M. Pédézert, indeed, took a prominent 
part in the conference of 1864. After the judgment 
of the consistory of Paris in the case of M. Coquerel 
Jils, one absorbing question naturally filled the minds 
of French Protestants—“ Ought their Church to rest 
on definite beliefs, or ought it to leave itself open to 
| all opinions?” There were not wanting advocates | 
| for both measures. M. Guizot was known to repre- 

sent the party which contended for a rigid adherence 
| to the formulas of faith, but there were others ready 
| to push the right of protest to its extreme logical 
| conclusion, and to ask for entire liberty at all hazards. 
It was then that M. Pédézert urged the Church's 
possession of positive doctrines, and prayed “ that 
official bodies might be charged with causing these 
doctrines to be respected.” A motion like this at 
once stamped his position, and gave no doubt of the 
attitude of the Academy of Montauban with regard | 
to the so-called “ Socinian”’ tendencies in the Church. 


| inferior to none in learning and impartiality. 


French Protestantism seems now to be on its trial. 
In practical matters it has gained ground and im- 
portance, as its schools, charities, and literary societies 
attest. Intellectually, it has produced MM. Guizot 
_and De Pressensé, a historian and a church historian 
But, 
as regards that union which is strength, the prospect 
is far from cheering. It is a Church made up of 
anomalies. It receives a large grant from govern- 
ment, and enjoys, so to speak, the monopoly of 
dissent from the Gallican Church, yet it is con- 
ducted in many respects on the voluntary system. 
It comprises every diversity of opinion, from the 
narrowest Calvinism to the laxest rationalism, and 
it has suffered considerably within the last years at 
the hands of the Plymouth Brethren. Lastly, it has 


| within its pale political agitators who would rejoice 


to break off all connection with the civil power. 


Into such troubled waters the young men now 
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| being trained at Montauban (in common with those 
at Strasburg and Geneva) will soon be launched. 
| Good and able men have ere this graduated at 
Montauban—Jean Monod, Athanase Coquerel pére, 
and Napoleon Peyrat once left its walls to meet or 
make their fate. Ere long these lads too must choose 
for themselves, and assume the full responsibility of 
Protestantism. They are called to be teachers; and 
no great privileged infallible class will, as in the 
case of a Romish seminarist, offer to them support 





and example ; no certain blessing or cursing awaits | 
them, there are difficulties to be met by each in- | 
dividual, and individually by the light of his own 
conscience must each pastor stand or fall. Such a | 
position is hardly to be envied. ‘The race will not, | 
we think, be to the swift, but integrity, moderation, | 
and courage may secure the battle to the strong; 
and for useful and devoted lives we may hope that 
‘at evening there will be light.” 


L. 





THE KINGDOM OF THE FATHER.* 
By BISHOP EWING OF ARGYLL AND THE ISLES. 
“ God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.”—1 Joun i.5. 


Tue Apostle tells us that God is light, something, 
that is, which is manifest, and makes manifest. And 
we are in an age of light—of greater light than ever 
was before; the world is flocded with it. Man’s in- 
tellect has called forth from the material world forms 
and forces unknown to our fathers and new to us, 
clothing the world with fresh and marvellous riches. 
The progress of our age in physical discovery is 
astonishing. The “wondrous wand”’ of science has 
raised man beyond all comparison with “the beasts 
that perish.” We are in an outburst of terrestrial 
riches which it is hard to catalogue—riches which 
are but the parent, probably, of an innumerable pro- 
geny more vast and varied still to come. 

Has the spiritual kept pace with the material in- 
crease? We believe it has. Every addition to the 
development of nature, every rise in physical dis- 
covery, has been an increase of light and diminution 
of darkness. 

“But,” it will be asked, “is this the light alluded to 
in our text, the light of God?” It is, and it is not. 
The light of God is in nature, but nature is not God ; 
God may be seen there, yet that which we see is not 
God. ‘The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork ;”’ “the invi- 
sible things of God are clearly seen by the things 
which are made ;” but the things which are made 
are not their maker, and nature is not God. Indeed, 
so little is this the case that, looking on nature 
alone, the existence of God has been disputed, and 
his personality denied. Nor will the aid of science 
produce Him to our gaze. Yet God is there, and may 
be seen ; and the glory of his personal light appears 
if it be properly looked for, and nature be rightly 
dealt with. But to do this God must be brought 
there; that is to say, He must be looked for 
where He is to be found, and by an instru- 
ment fitted for its object. God is a Spirit; He must 
be sought for in the spirit, and seen by the spirit. 
Man has this instrument; he has this organ whereby 
he can discover God; he has of the spiritual nature 
of which God is, and by which he can discover Him. 
He has this in virtue of being akin to God, of 





* Preached in Westminster Abbey at the Special Ser- 
vice on the 5th July, 1868, 
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being formed in God’s image; he has it not by his 
own exertions, or by the exertions of others; he has 
it as part of his inheritance as “ God’s offspring.” He 
has “eyes and ears’ whereby to see and to hear the 
light and voice of God. It is a gift co-extensive with 
humanity; all men have it. ‘There is neither 
speech nor language where its voice is not heard; 
its sound is gone out into all the earth, and its words 
to the ends of the world.’ Created in the image of 
God, with the purpose of having direct personal || 
intercourse with God, man necessarily has faculties 
suited for this intercourse, and the object of these 
faculties must ever be within his reach. It is true 
that a man may not use these faculties, and even live 
in ignorance of them, and so occupy himself with 
other things as to shut, as it were, these faculties out, 
and live unconscious of them until his dying day. But 
they are there, and sufficient for the purpose for which 
they were given; and he is miserable and culpable, 
or, as St. Paul says, “without excuse,” if he does | 
not use them. 
But beyond this, man sees the light of God in the | 
face of Jesus Christ ; that is, there has been a special 
revelation of God. Men’s eyes saw, their hands 
handled, and their ears heard the light and voice 
of God; “the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us;” and this life was the light of men. | 
Christ came to make up that which was deficient in 
nature—“that which by nature we cannot have,” to 
lighten that which was dark, and to call out that which 
was dumb. He is the complement of nature, and the 
supply of that which is wanting in it to every man. 
But although infinitely higher, and a light intended 
for all, Christ’s light and voice are more limited than 
those of nature and of the inner voice by the conditions 
ofhiscoming. Thelight wasconfined tothe personality 
of Christ, and to the cognizance of those who saw and 
heard Him, or to that of such as hear of Him through 
their word ; and these are fallible. Mercifully a Re- 
cord has been given, dictated at the time by the 
Spirit in which He came, which conveys to us all 
that He did and said. But this is not always in its 
integrity before us. Its interpreters have often put 
their own meaning upon it, and not its meaning, and 
have reduced its dimensions to their own circumfer- 
ence; and this on things of the first importance, such 
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as relate, for example, to the character of God. And 
beyond this, moved by the very sense of its import- 
ance, its guardians too often have so wrapped it up, 
| for preservation, that its light has not been seen ; or, 
again, have made its authenticity dependent on their 
authority, until indeed their instrumentality has been 
| taken for that which it was intended but to convey. 

Now let us look at the working of this. 

Christ’s disciples were to tell the world that all 
God’s offspring were alike precious to the Father; 
they were to commission those who received this 
message to bring others to the same belief, that by 
this all men might be saved. For men can only 
be saved by believing this. But instead of this, 

| many declared that those only were précious to the 
Father who adopted the Father; leaving it to be 
supposed that they changed God by their belief, 
| instead of recognising that they were changed them- 
selves by believing in His unchangeableness; in 
His being good, and unchangeable in His goodness; 
| light, and in Him no darkness at all. For the 
world is made into the Church by men believing 
in the initiatory love of God, and these only are 
the Church who believe this. Sent to baptize men 
into the name of the Father because they were His 
sons, and into that Holy Spirit in which all are one, 
they baptized men into communities on terms of their 
own making, terms which were limitations of the 
Godhead, and which, in limiting God, divided men 
| from one another, until the leaven which was to 
leaven the world and to make all men one, by abolish- 
ing the worldly distinctions of Jew and Greek, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond, and free, nay (so high was it 
to reach in spiritual things), even of male and female, 
became an additional divider of men, adding to 
instead of healing the divisions of humanity, so 
that we not only have worldly and natural dis- 
tinctions, but religious also, Catholic, Protestant, 
Episcopalian, Independent, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
and many others. Nay, not only so, but it has come 
to pass that, instead of being as it was intended, and 
ought to be, a blessing to the nations and a help to 
all good government, and as it was at first when 
kings became its nursing fathers, and queens its 
nursing mothers, from the help it gave to all good 
works and to national improvement, the Church 











became, in many nations, a hindrance instead of help, 
yea, so great a hindrance as to oblige some nations 
to spue her out of their mouths, and almost all to 
| limit and to be on their guard against her, so great 
| were the difficulties which she occasioned in many 

lands. All history is full of this. Alas! so greatly 
| has the Church too often frustrated her divine mis- 
|| sion, as to increase the disease which she came to 
\ heal—the alienation, namely, of mankind from God, 
|| and from one another. Is it not true even now that 
while we so-called Christians can meet to eat and to 
drink together, to legislate, to trade, for charities, for 
amusements, and for sports, we cannot unite for pur- 
| poses of religion? that the only thing which we cannot 
| doin common is to meet in one place to worship a 
| Common God and Saviour? Alas! while the light of 


| 


i 








nature and the still small voice remain, and strong 
as ever, the light of the Church is glimmering, and 
her voice is of stammering speech. May we not say 
as of old, “O my mountain in the field; thou who 
wast to be the healer of the nations, thyself needest 
healing ; how solitary thou sittest who wert full of 
people, thou who wert to be the shepherdess of the 
nations: tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, whither 
art thou gone ? where feedest thou that flock which 
thou hadst to pasture by still waters, and to rest in the 
shadow of a rock from the heats of noon?” It is asked 
on all hands, ‘‘ When the Son of man cometh, will He 
find faith on the earth?” And where is the Church ? 
Wasit for this that He became incarnate—became the 
Son of man—not of one man or tribe—but of man ? 
Was it for this that all generations were to call his 
virgin mother blessed? Assuredly not. What, then, 
is its meaning ? What is the cause of this decadence ? 
Have the gates of hell prevailed? Surely there is 
something wrong, terribly and radically wrong, in 
our conceptions of the Church—when thus it is: 
when the whole head is sick, the whole heart aint, 
and all complain of a disease common to all. Buc 
what is the disease ? It is simple, it is deep seated, 
but not far to seek; yet cannot we get rid of it 
unless we retrace our steps to the beginning—until 
we receive the kingdom of heaven, again from 
above, as little children. For the cause, although 
deep, is patent. The cause of the decadence of the 
Church is simply this, that she has too often set 
up her own kingdom, instead of that of the 
Father. She has tried to establish that which 
cannot be established, and never ought to have 
been attempted to be established—another kingdom 
than that of the Father. She has tried to limit God, 
and to set up a kingdom on these limitations, on 
denominations, that is, distinctions, definitions, in- 
stead of on that which is one and alone the 
kingdom of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. She has baptized into her own 
name, by requiring that also, and the names of 
particular churches have swallowed up the one 
Church, which is the kingdom of the Father. 

And the faith of such churches fails, and faith in 
such churches. They are not of that light wherein 
there is no darkness at all; and when the Son of 
man cometh to such He comes as a man of sor- 
rows, to remove their candlesticks out of their 
place. Many such have been removed, many 
branches of the seven-branched candlestick. And 
so faith fails throughout Christendom, and so now 
faith fails in many of its high places; grey hairs 
are on them, and they know it not. We are told 
that there is much infidelity, and no doubt there is. 

There are two kinds of infidelity at present 
among us: that which sees not, and says it does not 
see; and that which sees not, but says it does. 
Of the first we have many pathetic specimens in 
those men of science, men of thought and men of 
suffering, who cry, “O that thou wouldst bow the 
heavens and come down!”’ to whom the greatest boon 
would be to show them God—men who seek but can- 
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not find—yet who, we believe, would find if they 
sought aright. And then there are those who say they 
see, but do not. These last are often keepers of reve- 
lation, and are they who refer us to general councils, 
clerical majorities, and an artificially created infalli- 
bility ; men who are “‘at the end of their perfection” 
when any flaw seems discovered in the mode whereby 
revelation has been transmitted. Alas! if we are 
to be dependent on some future general council to 
give us God, and are to believe in the meantime as it | 
were provisionally, where would we be? and where 
the faith of the young and poor, the old and weak, 
those multitudes for whom Christ died, and on whom | 
He had compassion? Do we not hear Him say of | 
such, “‘ I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and revealed them unto babes?” Nay, 
may we not be sure that so it will ever seem good in 
his sight? Alas, that any who are light-bearers 
should say such things, and send us far off to 
seek for an unknown God! Yet I blame not the 
clergy; they are the salt of the earth, the first 
who came out from their brethren to seek the Lord. 
That first love is not forgotten. Light so far was 
theirs, and will be theirs again, if they will seek the 
light, and not become “rulers of the darkness” in- 





stead of being lights unto the world! Still they | 


are the salt of the earth. I praise the clergy. Yet 


surely these at least, yea, all of these, should know | 


where to find the Lord, and not have to send us far 
off to Councils, or require to construct infallible Popes. 


If the men of science, unlike the poor Indian, cannot | 
see God in storms or hear Him in the wind, and see | 


no purpose in anything (although purpose, indeed, is 
the only thing which we clearly do see in nature*), 
yet these should be at no loss for God into whose 
hands the Scriptures have come, and who have 


been put in charge of Revelation. Do they not | 


read even before Christ came, “Lord, how I love 
thy law; it is my meditation all the day?” “Thy 
hands have made me and fashioned me: give me 
understanding, that I may keep thy precepts;” 
teaching where to find God, and a personal God. And 


is not this the message which they have as apostles | 
of Christ ?—“ That which we have heard and seen | 


declare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship 
with us; and truly our fellowship is with the Father 


and with his Son Jesus Christ.’’ And again, ‘‘I have 
not written to you because ye know not the truth, | 


but because ye know it.” And surely those who 
have “fellowship with the Father know that they 


have it, and that which it is;’’ for, writes St. John, | 


“Tf any one says he has fellowship with Him, and 
walks in darkness, he lies, and does not the truth.” Do 
such then knowit ? does not he “ walk in darkness” 


who sends us to future meetings, or who requires an | “ Christian,” hinders no doubt many nations, and 


infallible man, or supposes that God is lost, when a 
link or a page in the conveyance of revelation fails; 


that the reception of a substance, acting irrespec- 


* Duke of Argyll’s “ Reign of Law.” 


tively of knowledge, is fellowship with the Father ? 
Surely there is great darkness here, and not light! 
Alas, a false humility and a low ideal of revelation 
are going far to shut out God! and, alas! as of old, 
so now we see masters in Israel accepting darkness for 
light! Yet, no doubt, Christ gave us revelation that 
we might comprehend it ; and because fellowship with 
the Father was needful for us—and because fellow- 
ship could come but by knowledge. Surely so it 
was in the beginning and must be now. So must it 
be again, and so it will be, and the signs of this 
appear. We believe that the light is breaking, and 
that night is “far spent.” 

The Church must again be that which she was in 
the beginning. She has fallen long, and in many 
countries, by altering the terms of her commission; 
by setting up her own kingdom instead of God’s ; by 
teaching that she is the way to God, instead of God 
the way to her; by beginning, not in the spirit, but 
in the letter; by saying that our doing something 
makes a change in God, instead of its His being un- 
changeable which is to make a change in us; that 
the recognition of His being Father (and ever Father) 
is to make us sons and brethren. 

This is that kingdom of the Father which it is the 
Church’s business to bring in, and before which all 
| other kingdoms are to fade away. One great counter- 
| feit kingdom has usurped its place too long, but it is 
now in its death-pangs; and although now means 








are being taken to regenerate it, it now lives but by |) 


| force of art, and the means taken to regenerate will 
in all probability destroy it. 


blish themselves. Creeds and confessions, temporal- 


| ities and privileges, which hinder the true kingdom, 


fatherhood, sisterhood, and brotherhood, which men 


find in God, and in one another. The Church falls || 
when she ceases to see this, and sets up a kingdom || 


which is not this. But the true kingdom is coming, 


and she will return to her first Love. It is the return || 
, to this, and the increasing presence of this light, |) 
which made us say that the spiritual keeps pace || 
with the material light in the present rapid progress || 


of the world. The meaning of the words, “ God is 
light, and in Him is no darkness at all,” we believe 
is being better understood ; and this is the kingdom 
of the Father. There is assuredly now more spi- 
ritual light. We have no new revelation ; but there 
is an increasing radiance thrown upon the old. An- 
cient symbols and technical language, wherever true, 


| are regaining their signification. Christianity is on 


the increase. The term “ Catholic,’’ so often put for 


where so substituted, tends to make Christianity a 


_ thing of the past, a religion at an end; but when 
has he “fellowship with the Father’? who teaches | 


“ Christian” is substituted for “ Catholic,” the diffi- 
culty disappears, and Christianity is seen to be some- 
thing which does not pass away. Christ is “the heir 
of all the ages,” of the future as of the past. When 

















The kingdom of the Father is advancing ; other 
, kingdoms cannot be established—nay, they disesta- || 
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| wither away. A Holy Father made of men, artificial || 
brotherhoods and sisterhoods, must yield to the one || 
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truly realised, He brings us into the presence of the 
living God; and this we find just as we realise that 
which He truly is. Opening heaven, He reveals that 
which is therein, and shows that it is the bosom of a 
Father, that it has been, and must be so always. By | 
giving us His Spirit, He enables us to find not only | 
that God is, but that which He is, so that “He that 
hath the Son hath the Father also,”’ he knows; that 
is, that which God is, and that He isa Father. He 
reveals that God is not a Fate but a Father, one 
who desires not merely our acceptance of a will, but 
the recognition that the will is good— good even 
when leading by the way of sorrow and suffering 
and death. This revelation of the Father by the 
Son is that merit of Christ by which we are brought 
to the knowledge of God and saved thereby ; for just 
as we are saved in the spirit of a son we realise the 
Father. Christ did this, and He did it for us that 
we might be saved in the same manner, that is, by 
walking in His steps. And thus Christ not only 
reveals God and shows us that which He is, but He 
reveals us to ourselves also, and shows us that which 
we are and may be. He reveals to us not a God, 
apart from us, but one with us, that “He who sanc- 
tifieth, and they who are sanctified, are all of one” — 
that we are sons in the sense of “ offspring,’’ stand- 
ing to God in a true relationship, able to have “ fel- 
lowship” with the Father, and to rise thereby from 
temporal to eternal levels, and to know that which 
God is, by a realisation of His nature in ourselves. 
In doing this, Christ does not relegate us to a God 
or a heaven far off, but to one which is nigh | 
—He enables us at once to know God, and to 
enter into His Heaven. He gives us a aeegieae 
which is immediate, which we feel to be unmis- 
takably our own, of which we ourselves are kings, 

|| a8, losing ourselves in Christ, we inherit that king- 

|| dom of which the treasure is the character of God | 
|| in Jesus. Finding God in this, we find our brethren | 
also; for that which is in God for us, is only ours 
because it is in Him for others; that that which is 
in God is common to all, and certain because it is | 
80; that it is this which makes Him that He is— 
God, because He is thus perfect. 

His kingdom is coming, and must come; and 
now it triumphs just as we realise that we are the 
children of a heavenly Father, and become like Him, 
who is what He is because He is kind, and just to all. 
Eventually there will be no kingdom but this; no 
Church and world ; but all Church and no world; and 
only that Church which is the kingdom of the Father. 
Soon all kingdoms which have usurped its place, and 
| all Churches which have driven a wicked trade by | 
‘making a property of God, will be destroyed, and | 
this kingdom come without spot or wrinkle, or any 
|such thing, based upon God as light, “in whom is 
no darkness at all.” An inarticulate cry for which 
| We hear from all quarters of the world.* 

And the progress of this kingdom is now greater 











than many believe. Its essence is already realised in 
many places, and its “songs without words” are heard 
of which it may be the singers themselves are scarce 
conscious of the meaning. But they are the first- 
fruits of the kingdom, and its songs nevertheless. 
And its songs are these. 

The still small voice within is recognised as the 
same as that of Christ without; men are opening 
to Him that knocks, recognising who it is. The 
kingdom cometh not as an external kingdom, but its 
coming can be known. It is a kingdom of truth, and 
its signs are sure; and these are present wherever 
there is a desire for reality and the meaning of 
things. And these are now on the increase. Religion 
is becoming identified with morality, and morality is 
believed to be the same in heaven and earth. Re- 
velation is found not to be the violation but the 
establishment of morality. The medizval and refor- 
mational interpretationsof Revelation are being super- 
seded by the primary. God is being recognised as 
one whose “tender mercies are over all his works,” 
who loves, not because of the creature’s desert, but 
because of its needs, with a love not merely amiable, 
but righteous, giving to every one according to 
his works, and educating as often by punishment 
as by pardon, “judging that He may teach, not 
teaching that He may judge,” that so man may be 
saved. God is beginning to be sought for, for 
that which He is; and good for the same reason, 
and not “for a purpose.” In the initiatory love 
of God men are finding themselves at rest; they 
find themselves able to receive all subsequent out- 
comings in the light of that original; and they 
know that this is Love; that God did not require 
us, or was obliged to make us, that He chose to have 
us; and this because He is Love. And such Love! 
* Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed on us, that we should be called the sons 
of God.” Seeing this, we find that we are to have 
no other joy, no other place, but the joy and place 
of the Lord Himself, that nothing short of “ fellow- 
ship with the Father” is intended for us, and 
we lift up our heads. And this is its duration: 
“Because I live, ye shall live also ;”’ the words of 
God in Christ,—words which we should use to those 
we love, but what a promise and prospect when we 
know that they are a Divine, and therefore eternal 
utterance! Having this hope and place, men cease 
from sin, they cannot sin when they are so born of 
God, Can any sin when he knows that he has 
so high an inheritance, so near a relation to the 


, Most High? Can such an one live in sin? in 


sin, which severs from the Divine connection; 
in sin, which is contrary to and grieves the Father ; 
in sin, from which the Son died to deliver us? 
No one sins as he realises these things. As we 
realise them we cease from sin. Nay, indeed, a man 
ceases from sin only as he knows and remembers 
that he is born of God. There is no other victory 





||_* It is remarkable to see ia such high places of the 
World as the Times, Pall Mall Gazette, Spectator, and 


other newspapers, the leading articles which we have lately 





seen, and which are nothing less than a crying and hunger- 
ing for God—children asking for bread. May we not give 
them stones ! 
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ever sin. But by this faith—the faith, that is, which 
' realises that we are children dear and precious unto 
God—we can do all things. As we realise this son- 
ship, sin vanishes, and death disappears,—for these 
are the wages of sin. The kingdom of the Father 
is a sinless kingdom, and as it is set up sin dis- 
appears, and it is set up just as we believe in 
the Father; as we believe, or cease to believe 
that God is our Father, our holy and loving 
Parent, men are at peace and in purity, or the 
reverse. When this is believed, Ze Dewms are 
sung; not only in cathedrals, but on highways and 
| by hedges; when this is believed, not one day in 
| seven, but an eternal sabbath reigns. . That we 
do not see this is our great misdemeanour. That 
| we do not see and receive our common Father, 
is the one great error of man. It was the un- 
| ceasing theme of our Lord’s astonishment. ‘Ye 
| can discern the signs of the times,” ye can “be- 
| hold the lily,” ye can recognise “the feeding of the 
ravens,’ yet not see the heavenly Father, not know 


| the eternal Providence, not hear the everlasting | 
“ He | 


| chime, was his constant wonder and sorrow. 
marvelled”’ (we read) “at their unbelief.”’ “Ye 
have eyes, and see not; ears, and hear not,” He 
| ever said. It was their misfortune; but it was also 
| their fault. It is sin not todo this. It is salvation to 
| doit. For our only salvation is to see and to hear 
| God’s voice, and to recognise it as that of a Father. 
To do this will not indeed alter the circumstances of 
| life, but it will sanctify and glorify them to us. It 


will raise us up when we fall, to remember that we 
are God’s children, that although God hates sin, He 


| does not hate us. As we realise that God has and 
can have but one object towards us, but our good; 
| as we realise that as He made us from no obliga- 
tion, and no need of our service, but from love, 

our well-being must be precious to Him ; as we recog- 
| nise that He has but one end in view—our per- 
fection, and that He is achieving this by every 
method which infinite love ‘and wisdom put in 
His power, we are at peace. We find that we 
are in the hands of a Good Shepherd, a Good 
Physician, a Good Teacher, who is educating us for 
a blessed eternity with Himself; that God is giving 
us a fitness for His own presence; making us par- 
takers of His holiness, that we may be of His blessed- 
ness, and doing this as is required. We find that as 
we resist we but delay our own happiness. 

His kingdom is the only true good, yet, alas! 
we would ever delay it by seeking our own things. 
Mercifully God’s grace triumphs, and the true king- 
dom hastens on. God the Father is ever behind all 
things, and pressing the kingdom on. We have pre- 
ludes ever and anon of its advent, the notes of its 
harmonies are now heard more near, the splendour 
of the day, the true “ Conquering Hero,’ let us 
believe, is at hand; ere long the clouds will roll 
away, the groans of travailing nature cease, and 
nature rejoice throughout as the new man is born 
into the world, and the Son who was in the bosom 
of the Father from eternity is complete in the 








gathering in of all creation to Himself, the kingdom 
which cannot be destroyed, whose foundations are 
in the nature of God. It is a kingdom of which 
the triumph comes not by force, not by its King 
putting His feet upon the necks of His enemies, but 
by their laying them willingly beneath His feet; 
a kingdom whose establishment is not by obliga- 
tion or necessity, but by the will and choice of | 
those who are within it. It is God’s kingdom, 
and this is the way He triumphs. God, elected 
by the universal suffrage of creation, is to be 
hailed as King, and crowned Lord of all; He | 
will not have His kingdom in any other way, | 
because in no other way would He be truly | 
King. But thus will He be truly King, and | 
for this kingdom He waits. For this God waits, | 
and will wait. He waits for His kingdom, the | 
kingdom which comes by the choice of creation, not 
by orders from above. For this He waits. He waits | 
for the kingdom into which we have been bap- 
tized, the kingdom of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Alas! how long time it 
takes to come and to be established, how long do we 
delay it by our wickedness and sins! He does not 
delay it—He cannot deny Himself—it is we who | 
delay it; and what does our delay gain but the 
reaping of the fruits of sin—suffering, that is, and | 
sorrow ? Behold! He stands at the door and knocks, | 
waiting for His kingdom—standing how long, and || 
waiting? And He will wait until it comes,—uniil, || 
that is, He is known, and taken in. Alas! how long || 
are we deaf and do not hear; blind and do not see; || 
and let our true good stand without? how long do 
we fight against the true God and eternal life ? 

But let me conclude. God, seen as our Father, | 
makes all things sweet—all paths straight—recon- | 
ciles all things. His Fatherhood, once truly accepted, 
solves all perplexities, and makes the difficulties of 
life clear and plain. He is our Father, and what- | 
ever is meant by that name that is He, and always | 
so. As He was this in the beginning, He is now, 
and ever shall be. Life, death make no alteration | 
on this relationship. In life, after death, He is | 
equally the same, and Father. Beyond the shores | 
of death we do not go into a strange country; it is | 
still our Father’s house, where the Father is dealing | 
with His children as they require.. No time, n0 | 
space can destroy his eternal, and uniform, and | 
paternal relation. It is life, health, victory, to | 
believe this; just as we believe this do we have | 
victory and life; as we fall out of its belief we 
perish. Most true is the dogma (and let us by all | 
means cherish dogma, but in order to its end) that | 
unless we believe God to be our Father, we “ perish 
everlastingly.”’ It is the catholic faith to believe it, 
that believing it we may be saved. There is no other 
salvation but by believing this; but this is sure, God 
is our Father, and ever acts as such. It is good to 
hear this from the pulpit, it is good to hear it from 
the press; but, above all, it is good to hear it from | 
our own hearts, and to know that it is true. No 
doubt, to see “ the Father, sufficeth us.” Amen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 





AMMA, only 
listen.” 

“Please do, 
mammy dar- 
ling!” 

“Lovey ! we'll 
be so good.” 

“Children, will 
you hold your 
tongues, and not 
speak more than 
three at a time? 
The dear old 
mother is per- 
fectly deafened 
with you.” 

Mrs. Stedman 
smiled at her 
eldest son—her 
“right-hand,” as 


bili - him—her grave, 
kind, helpful Julius; but it being, as he said, quite 
impossible for her to hear herself speak just then, 
she only shook her head with a Burleigh-like solem- 
nity, and waited till the outburst subsided. 

She had all her young flock at home for the holi- 
days, which, especially in winter, most mothers will 
recognise as a position not the easiest in the world. 
Yet Edna was well fitted to be the mother of boys. 
Within her tiny feminine body lurked a spirit uncon- 
querable even by the husband who adored her, and 
the sons who inherited their own from her. Bright, 
brave, active, decided, she had learnt to hold her own 
in midst of the most tumultuous state of things, as she 
did this day. And however gently she might utter 
it, all knew and recognised that her yea was yea, and 
her nay nay. No one ever attempted to gainsay or 
dispute either. 

There are bad women—God have mercy on 
them! fallen angels, worse than any men—by whom 
lovers, husbands, sons, are led on to destruction ; 


have sufficient good in them to make them half loved 
while they are wholly despised, by the men belonging 
to them. Now, whether Mrs. Stedman’s sons loved 
her or not, it was at once seen that they respected 
| her; respected her as gentle, wise firmness is ever re- 
| spected; and relied on her, as upon quiet strength, 
whether of man or woman, children always learn to 
rely. 

Silence being restored, she said— 

“No, boys; Iam very sorry for you, but you can- 
not go skating to-day. Theice is not thick enough.” 

* be mamma, I saw ever so many on it when 








she often called | 


but almost worse than these are weak women, who,| 
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A obe Story. 
By Tur AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Bob and I took Caesar down to the Serpentine after 
breakfast.” 

“ You did not go on it yourselves 

“Of course not. We promised, you know,’’ said 
Will, with an injured air, at which his mother patted 
him on the shoulder tenderly. 

“That's my good boy—my good boys, whom I 
can always rely on. It is hard for you, I allow that; 
and many harum-scarum fool-hardy lads may tell 
you your mother is a great coward——” 

“No, no, no,” cried all the lads in chorus, and 
declared she was the “ pluckiest”’ little mother that 
ever lived. 

“ Very well,” she answered, laughing; “Iam glad 
you think so.”” And then seriously, ‘‘ No, boys, I hope 
I can bear inevitable risks, nor do I shrink from lawful 
| dangers. Julius will have one of these days to take 
his turn at the fever hospital; Will may go in for a 
Civil Service examination, and be off to India, and 
Robert turn sheep farmer in Australia, as soon as his 
schooling is done. I'll hinder none of you from 
risking life in doing your duty; but I will hinder 
you, so long as you are in my care, from throwing 
away your lives in any reckless manner. A pleasant 
thing for papa and me if you went out this forenoon, 
and were brought home at dinner-time—drowned!”’ 

**Ju says I'm born to be hanged, and so I shall 
never be drowned,” observed Bob, drily. 

“Drowned,” repeated Will, meditatively. Will 
was the clever one of the family; always striking 
out new and brilliant ideas. ‘ It would be a curious 
thing to try what drowning is like. People say it is 
the easiest death that any one can die—quite pleasant 
indeed. Mamma, did you ever know anybody who 
was drowned ?”” 

“ Hush!” said the eldest brother, quick to notice 
the slightest shadow in his mother’s face. ‘ You 
forget Uncle Julius was drowned.” 

No more questions were asked. Though the chil- 
dren knew no particulars, they were well aware that 
over the life and death of this unknown uncle, their 
father’s only brother, hung a tender sad mystery, 
which made their mother grave whenever his name 
was mentioned; and their father sometimes looked 
at Will, who was thought to resemble him—looked, 
and turned away with a sigh. And when sdme- 
times, being deluded, as fathers delight to be, into 
telling tales of his own boyhood to his boys, these 
adventures chanced to include Uncle Julius, he 
would break off abruptly, and his hearty merriment 
changed into the saddest silence. Also the elders 
noticed that, except concerning those boyish days, 
their father never spoke much of Uncle Julius. 
Whether the latter had done something “ naughty,” 
though nobody ever hinted at such a thing, or 
whether he had been very unhappy or very unfor- 
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tunate, the lads could none of them satisfactorily 
decide, though they often held long arguments with 
one another on the subject. But one thing was quite 
clear—Uncle Julius must have been a remarkable 
person, and very deeply loved by both their parents. 

So, being boys trained from babyhood in the sweet 

tact which springs from lovingness, they let Will’s 
|| mal-apropos remark pass by without comment, and 
|| hung round their mother caressingly till they brought 
|| her back to her own bright self again. 

“Yes,” she said, laughing, “you are very good 
boys, I own, though you do worry mamma pretty 
well sometimes.”’ 

* Do we, darling? We'll never do so any more.” 

“Oh no, not till the next time. There, there, you 
babies.” 

And she resigned her little fur-slippered foot for 
the twins to cuddle—the rosy, fat, good-tempered 
twins, rolling about like Newfoundland puppies on 
the hearth-rug—laid one hand on Bob’s light curls, 
suffered Will to seize the other, and leant her head 
against the tall shoulder of her eldest son, who petted 
his mother just as if she had been a beautiful young 
lady. Thus “subdivided,” as she called it, Edna 
stood among her five sons; and any stranger observ- 
ing her might have thought she had never had a care. 
But such a perfect life is impossible; and the long 
gap of years that there was between Robert and the 
twins, together with one little curl—that, wrapped 
in silver paper, lay always at the bottom of the 
mother’s housekeeping purse—could have told a 
different tale. 

However, this was her own secret, hidden in her 
heart. When with her children, she was as merry 
as any one of them all. 

“Come now,”’ said she, “since you are such good 
boys, and give up cheerfully your pleasures, not 
because mother wishes it, but because it is right a 

“And also because mother wishes it,’’ lovingly 
remarked Julius. 

“Well, well, I accept it as such; and in return ll 
make you all a handsome present—of my whole after- 
noon.” d 

Here uprose a shout of delight, for every one knew 
that the most valuable gift their mother could bestow 
on them was her time, always so well filled up, and 
her bright, blithe, pleasant company. 

“It is settled then, boys. Now decide. Where 
will you take me to? Only it should be some nice 
warm place. Mother cannot stand the cold quite as 
you boys do. You must remember she is not so 
young as she used to be.” 

“She is—she is!” cried the sons in indignant 
love; and the eldest pressed her to his warm young 
breast almost with the tears in hiseyes. That deep 
affection—almost a passion—which sometimes exists 
between an eldest son and his mother, was evidently 
very strong here. 

“ T know what place mamma would like best—next 
best to a run into the country, where, of course, we 
can’t go now—I propose the National Gallery.’ 

Which was rather good of Bob, who, of himsclf. 





did not care twopence for pictures; and when the- 
others seconded the motion, and it was carried 
unanimously, his mother smiled a special “thank 
you” to him, which raised the lad’s spirits exceed-. 
ingly. 

It was a lively walk through the Christmas streets, 
bright with holly and evergreens, and resplendent |; 
with every luxury that the shops could offer to |! 
Christmas purchasers. But Edna’s boys bought 
nothing, and asked for nothing. They and she || 
looked at all these treasures with delighted but un- 
envious eyes. They had been brought up asa poor: 
man’s children, even as she was a poor man’s wife— 
educated from babyhood in that noble self-denial 
which scorns to crave for anything which it cannot 
justly have. There was less need for carefulness now, 
and every time the mother looked at them—the five 
jewels of her matron crown—éhe thanked God that 
they would never be dropped into the dust of poverty ; 
that, humanly speaking, there would be enough 
forthcoming, both money and influence, all of their |; 
father’s own righteous earning, to set them fairly afloat 
in the world—before William and she laid down || 
their heads together in the quiet sleep after toil—of 
which she began to think perhaps a little more than || 
she used to do, years ago. 

Yet when the boys would stop her before tempting | 
jewellers’ or linen-drapers’ shops, making her say || 
what she liked best, Edna would answer to each boy's 
question as to what he should give her “ when he || 
got rich ’’— 

“Nothing, my darling, nothing. I think your || 
father and I are the richest people in all this |) 
world.” 

And when she got into the National Gallery, and |) 
more than one person turned to look after her—the || 
little mother with such a lot of tall boys—Mrs. Sted- 
man carried her head more erect than usual, and a || 
Cornelia-like conceitedness dimpled round her mouth. 
Then, she being slightly fatigued—she was not the 
very strongest little woman in the world—Julius 
settled her carefully in the most comfortable seat he 
could find, and left her there in the midst of the pre- 
Raffaellite saints and martyrs, and mediaval Holy || 
Families, to spend some quiet minutes in pleasures 
which throughout her busy life had been so rare. |, 
For many of Edna’s special tastes, as well as her | 
husband’s, had been of necessity smothered down. | 
In the long uphill struggle of their early married 
life, luxuries had been impossible. During all the 
years when her little ones were young she had read 
few books, scarcely seen a picture, and confined her |) 
country pleasures to watching the leaves bud and 
grow green and fall, in Hyde Park or Kensington 
Gardens. It was rarely that the busy mother got 
even a few minutes’ rest like this to go back to the 
day-dreams of her youth—now fading away in the 
realities, sad or sweet, of her maturer days. 

She almost felt like a girl again, as after a brief 
rest she rose, and took leisurely the circuit of the 
room, where many an old familiar picture looked at 
her with ghostly eyes—pictures fixed on her memory 
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during the days when Letty and Julius, she and 
William, used to haunt this place. The years be- 
tween seemed to collapse into nothing, and for a 
moment or two she felt almost as she felt then—at 
the outset of her life, in the tender dawn of her 
love: her heart full of hope that coloured every- 
thing rose-hue, and faith in God and man that never 
i| knew a cloud. 

Well, that time had gone by for them all four. 
She and William were middle-aged parents now ; 
Letty and Julius—poor Letty! poor Julius!—she 
hardly knew which to grieve over most, the living 
or the dead. 

So had passed all these passing shows of mortal 
life, fleet as a shadow that departeth; and still the 
fair Saint Catherine stood beside her wheel, smiling 
her martyr’s smile, and Del Piombo’s ghostly 
Lazarus arose out of the dark sepulchre, and the 
numberless Madonnas who used to thrill Edna’s heart 
with an exquisite foreboding of what mother-bliss 
must be, sat, calm as ever, holding their Divine 
children in their arms—always children, who never 
grew up, never died. And Edna thought of her 
own little lost baby—her one girl-baby of three 
months’ old—and tried to fancy how she looked 
now, perhaps not unlike these. Continually, amongst 
all her living children—her perpetual daily blessings 
—came the memory of this one, a blessing too, as 
our dead should always be to us, more and more 
perhaps the older we grow, since they bridge over 
the gulf between us and the world unseen. Edna 
was not the less a happy and a cheerful mother, that 
besides all these breathing, laughing, loving chil- 

dren, she had still another child—a little silent angel, 
|| waiting for her in the celestial land. 

While she was thinking of these things, in her 
|| own peaceful way, and enjoying the old delicious 
atmosphere of beauty and grace, which had been the 
fairy-land of her youth, her boy Robert, after romp- 
ing about, tormenting alternately his two elders and 
|| the twins, came back to her. 

! Mamma,” said he, in a loud whisper, “there’s a 
| 














very grand lady staring at you, and has been for 
ever 80 long. She looks as if she wanted to speak 
| to you, but couldn’t make up her mind. Do you 
| know her ?” 
| Edna looked round. No mistaking the stately 
| figure, the sweeping satin robes. 
'| “Yes, I know her,” blushing while she spoke, 
| and startled at the difficulty of explaning to her boy 
| that it was her own flesh and blood sister, as near to 
| her as Julius or Will to him, who thus met her, 
| looked, and—would she pass by? “I know her, 
| Robert, but do not let us turn that way. She has 
|seen me; she can come and speak to me if she 
chooses. It is your aunt, Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 
“Oh!” said Bob, with difficulty repressing a 
| whistle. “ Whata stunning woman she is! But why 
|| doesn’t she come and speak to you, mamma——” 
“Hush, she is coming.” 
She came, slow and stately, and held out her hand 
with a patronising air. 








“You here, Edna? I thought you never went | 
anywhere.” | 

“ Oh yes, I do sometimes, when my children carry | 
me off with them. And you—who would have ex- | 
pected to find you here ?”’ 

“TI came with my little girl. She is learning | 
drawing under a celebrated artist—a lady artist of | 
course, who brings her here once a week or so to | 
study the old masters. I leave them to go round | 
together, while I sit still. I don’t care for pictures.” 

Edna was silent. 

“ Besides, I am rather glad to give the child some- | 
thing to amuse her, for she has been rather mopy of 
late.” 

“ Not ill, I hope ?” 

‘Oh, no, only cross. Do your children never take | 
sullen or obstinate fits, Edna? and how do you con- 
trive to manage them? I wish you could teach me | 
how to manage mine,’ and Mrs. Vanderdecken | 
sighed. 

While speaking, her distantly polite manner had 
changed into a sort of querulous appeal—Letty’s old 
helplessness and habit of leaning upon everybody, 
especially her sister. She made room for Mrs. Sted- 
man beside her with something of a sisterly air. 

Now Edna and her husband, without much speak- 
ing, had tacitly made up their minds on the subject 
of the Vanderdeckens. They both felt that ties of 
blood, so far as the duty of showing kindness goes, 
are never abrogated,—but intimacy is a different 
thing. To keep up a show of respect where none 
exists—of love when it has been long killed dead—is 
the merest folly, or worse, falsehood. The doctor's 
wife had not an atom of pride in her, and the con- 
descending airs of her magnificent sister fell upon 
her perfectly harmless, almost unperceived, but 
Letty’s total ignoring of the past, and meeting her, 
both on the two former occasions and to-day, as in- 
differently as if she were a common acquaintance, 
was such a mockery of kinship that she who had 
believed in flesh and blood ties with the passionate 
fervour of all loving hearts—until they are forced 
into disbelief—drew back within herself, utterly re- 
pelled and wounded—until she heard that sigh. 
Then she said kindly— 

“ Letty, if I can help or advise you, I would gladly 
do it. I have been a mother so many years now.” 

“Ah, yes. How many children have you? I 
quite forget. But they are all boys. Now, I do 
think one girl is more trouble than half-a-dozen 
boys; at least, if she is such a self-willed little puss 
as mine. I often tell Gertrude I wish when she 
was a baby I had broken that obstinate will of 
hers.” 

“Don’t say so,” replied Edna, earnestly, “I like 
my children to have a will of their own. I would 
never break it, only guide it.” 

“But do they obey you? Are they at all afraid 
of you? Gertrude is not one bit afraid of me.” 

“Children that obey from fear mostly turn out 
either hypocrites or cowards. We rule ours by the 


| pure sense of right. God’s will, which we try to 
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teach them, is the real will to be obeyed, far beyond 
either their father’s or mine.” 

* Ah, I can’t understand you—I never could. But, 
Edna ’’—falling into the confidential tone of old 
days— what would you do if one of your children 
had formed an acquaintance which you objected to, 
though you could not absolutely forbid it, and let 
you argue as you might with them they wouldn’t 
give it up?” 

“ Robert,”’ whispered his mother, “run back and 
stay with your brothers for a little. I want to talk 
to your aunt.” 

And Robert, though dying with curiosity, obeyed. 

“There, your boy obeys you in a minute, Edna. 
Now I might reason with my girl for an hour on 
the subject of that horrid old soldier. But I will 
just tell you the whole matter.” 

She drew closer to Mrs. Stedman, and in vexed and 
injured tones explained, in her own lengthy and 
contradictory fashion, how Gertrude had made ac- 
quaintance with some poor invalided soldier who 
lived in the village, had taken a great fancy to him, 
and now that he was laid up ill at his lodgings 
wanted to go and see him. When refused, she had 
sulked and fretted till she made herself quite ill. 

“The child must have a tender heart,’ remarked 
Edna. 

“Of course she has, and I'm sure I encourage it 
ns much as possible. In her position she will have 
to be very charitable, so I always take her with me 
on district visiting, and put her name down below 
my own in subscription lists. But this is quite 
another matter. I told her I would give the poor 
man money, or send him his dinner every day, but 
as to her going to see him, it was quite impossible. 
Why, he lodges at a small public-house.” 

“Ts he a bad man, or a man of low character ?”’ 

‘How can I say? soldiers often are. But to tell 
the plain truth”—the plain truth generally came 
out at the tail end of Mrs. Vanderdecken’s confi- 
dences—“ I don’t like to say too much against him, 
for he certainly once saved the child’s life—pulled her 
from under a-railway train ; and though I must own 
he has taken no advantage of this as yet, I mean in 
extorting money, still he might do so, and that would 
make Mr. Vanderdecken so angry.” 

“Indeed! but you, I should have thought——” 

“Ah, Edna, one isn’t always a rich woman 
because one is married to a rich man. I have every- 
thing I want—can run up bills to any amount, but— 
would you believe it?—I rarely have a sovereign in 
my pocket to do what I like with. Not that I think 
Mr. Vanderdecken means to be unkind, it’s just his 
way ; the way of all men, I suppose.” 

“Not all,” said Edna, and thought of her own 
open-handed Will, who trusted her with everything; 
who, like herself, never wantonly wasted a penny, 
and therefore had always an honest pound to spare 
for those that needed. - And she looked with actual 
pity at her sister—so wealthy, yet so helplessly poor. 
“Yes, 1 can see yours is not an easy position. But 
docs the child still fret ? What does her father say?’’ 





“Oh, he knows nothing at all about it. Wenever 
tell papa anything. At least,” noticing Edna’s 
intense surprise, “we are obliged to be very careful 
what we tell him. You see, Edna, my marriage is 
not exactly like yours. I being so very much 
younger than Mr. Vanderdecken, and perhaps— 
well, perhaps a little more taking in my appearance,” 
she smiled complacently, “he is apt to be just a bit 
jealous. He cannot bear the least reference to my 
old ties, which accounts for my not seeing as much 
of you, dear, as I might do.” 

“T understand,”’ replied Edna, gravely. 

* And to tell the whole truth,” it was dropping 
out bit by bit, “if I were to say to him that that 
poor soldier came from Calcutta, as Gertrude informs 
me he did, my husband, who has never forgotten 
the—the rather peculiar circumstances of my mar- 
riage, would be quite furious. It’s natural perhaps, 
but,” with a martyr-like sigh, “of course it is a 
little awkward for me.” 

“A little awkward!” 
upon her sister full, steady, indignant eyes. 
little awkward !”’ she repeated, and stopped. 

And this was all that remained of the past; the 
terrible tragedy which even yet she and her husband 
could hardly bear to speak of; the agony of suspense 
which had darkened their life for months and years, 
until it was ended by receiving chance evidence 
which convinced them that Julius was not lost, but 
dead. His story was brief enough. On coming 
down to meet his betrothed at the ship, and finding 
her gone—she having quitted it at the Cape of Good 
Hope to be married to Mr. Vanderdecken—he had 
suddenly disappeared. 

Disappeared totally, leaving his lodgings just as 
they were—and lying on the table, in an envelope 
addressed to Messrs. Marchmont and Co., a brief 
holograph will, bequeathing everything he had to 
his brother, adding, “that he would never be heard 
of more.” 

He never was. At first it was thought he might 
have committed suicide—gone voluntarily to face 
his Maker and ask Him the never-answered question 
of so many miserable lives; but when the news was 
communicated to Dr. Stedman, he refused to believe 
this. He thought rather that a fit of frantic despair 
had induced his brother to run away, so as to lose 
himself and his own identity for the time. So he 
instituted wide inquiries, and inserted advertisements 
in newspapers half over the world. But in vain. 

At last, Julius’s Indian servant brought to the 
office of Marchmont & Co. an old coat of his mas- 
ter’s, and a pocket-book, in which was written 
“ Julius Stedman.’’ Both these he said he had got 
from an English sailor, who took them from a 
drowned “body,” quite unrecognisable, that had 
floated past his boat, down the Hoogly, three years |, 
before. How far the story was true, could never be 
proved, but in default of all other evidence, it was at 
last accepted and believed. 

So that was the end. After another year's cling- 
ing to desperate hope, the will was proved, the 
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family put on mourning; and now for more than 
twelve years Julius Stedman had been numbered 
among the dead. 

How much of all this Letty knew Edna could not 
| say, she herself having told her only the final fact 
_in a letter which was never answered. Yet when 

she looked at her sister and remembered Julius, 
| whom she had so often watched sauntering about 
| these very rooms with his beloved on his arm, Mrs. 
| Stedman thought, had Letty forgotten? Was it 
| possible she could forget ? 

“Gertrude, you stupid child, don’t you see how 
you are trampling on my dress?” 

The peevish tone, the entire absorption in this 
small annoyance of her little girl’s rough but 
affectionate ways—yes, Letty had forgotten! All 
that fearful history of a ruined life—ruined, by 
| whose doing ?—was regarded by her as “a little 
| awkward,” nothing more. 

But it was useless to speak, or to feel, in the 

matter ; indeed Edna was incapable of a word. She 

| only drew her little niece to her side and caressed 

her, in that lingering loving way with which she 

always looked at little gwls now. And then lifting 

| up her eyes, she saw entering the room, and glancing 
| eagerly round in search of her, her husband. 

| “Thad actually a spare hour this afternoon, Edna, 

| so I thought I would follow you. Nurse told me 

| where you were gone. I found the boys at once. 


| Now lads, off with you home, for it is growing dark. 


| Mamma and I will just idle about for a little and 
| drive home together.” 

And Dr. Stedman sat down beside his Edna, with 
the air of a man who, after nearly a score of married 
years, still enjoys a stolen half-hour of his wife’s 
| company, and thinks her society the pleasantest in 
| the world. The lady sitting on her other side he 
never noticed at all. 

Now Edna knew her husband well; his strong, 
faithful, tender heart, which yet, under all its tender- 
ness, had a keen sense of right and wrong, honour 
and dishonour, that no warmth of friendship or near- 
ness of blood could ever set aside. She was well 
aware how he felt regarding Letty, and dreaded, 
with a kind of sick dismay, any meeting between 
them. But there was no alternative; it must take 
place. 

“William,” she said, touching his hand, “this is 
my sister. You did not recognise her, I see.” 

The blood rushed all over Dr. Stedman’s face, and 
he stepped back a moment with uncontrollable repug- 
nance. Then he seemed to remember that at least they 
were a man and a woman—a gentleman and a lady. 
He bowed courteously, and when Letty offered him 
her hand he did not refuse it. 

“IT hope your husband is well? 
daughter ?”’ 

“Yes. Gertrude, shake hands with Dr. Stedman. 
She is a little like Edna, is she not ?” 

“Oh no,” he replied hastily ; “oh no!” 

And this was all that passed. 

For a minute or two more the three stood together, 


Is this your 





as they had stood so often on this very floor ;—with 
a fourth, who was now—where? They must have 
thought of him, they could not but have done so, 
yet none of them gave the least sign. Alas, if we 
were all to speak out aloud concerning these ghostly 
memories that rise up at many a festive board, or 
walk beside us with soundless feet down many a noisy 
street, what good would it be? Better keep a decent 
silence, and go on patiently between the two awful 
companies, which are ever surrounding us—the seen 
and the unseen—the living and the dead. 

Though all preserved their composure, the position 
was so painful that even Mrs. Vanderdecken per- 
ceived she had better end it. 

“T must go now,” shesaid. ‘ Dr. Stedman, would 
you allow one of your boys to call up my carriage ?” 

*T will see you myself to it, Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 

Coldly but courteously he offered her his arm, and 
they descended the staircase together. | 

Edna, hardly knowing what she was about, so like 
a dream did it all seem, wandered mechanically on, 
looking at the mute pictures round her, chiefly 
portraits of dead men and women, on whose faces 
were strange histories—the equal histories of living 
men and women now. 

Preoccupied as she was, she involuntarily stopped 
at one—Andrea Del Sarto’s portrait of himself. 


Robert Browning must have had it in his mind, || 


when he painted that wonderful word-picture of Del 
Sarto and his wife, “his beautiful Lucrezia, whom 
he loved.”’ All that sad story is plainly foreshadowed 
in the face—full of a man’s passion and a woman’s 
sensitiveness, perhaps also a woman’s weakness, | 
which -looks out from*the centuries-old canvas; a 
face, typical of the artist-nature, in all ages: often, | 
too, foreboding the artist’s fate. 

While looking, and moralizing over it, Edna 
suddenly recognised why the portrait had struck | 
her with such a strange familiarity. It was almost | 
as like him as if it had been painted from him—poor 
lost Julius ! 

She stood absorbed, for it seemed to speak to her | 
with its sad soft eyes, out of the depths of years, 
when she felt a hand on her shoulder, and turned 
round to her husband. 

“Edna, what were you looking at?” 

“That head. Don’t you see the strong resem- 
blance ?’” 

Dr. Stedman, less imaginative than his wife, might | 
have passed it by, but the emotion in her countenance 
guided him at once. He too saw, asif it hadrisen up | 
out of the grave, not Del Sarto’s face, but his dead 
brother’s, full of genius, life, and hope, whereon was 
no possible foreboding of the fate to come—a fate 
from which neither brother nor sister could save | 
him. 

Cain's appeal, Am I my brother’s keeper?” though 
uttered by a murderer, is not wholly untrue or unjust. 
Beyond a certain point no human being can help or 
save another. We think we can; we are strong and 
fearless, till taught in many a bitter and humbling 
way that we are poor and blind, weak and miserable, 
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and that in God’s hands alone are the spirits of all 
flesh, their guidance and their destinies. 

But this is a hard lesson to learn. Edna saw, as 
she had seen many a time before during those heavy 
years when her husband went mourning for his 
brother—ay, at times even amidst the happiness of 
his most happy home—the sharp pain amounting 
almost to self-reproach, as if surely something had 
been left undone, or done unwisely, by him, or 
Julius’s career would never have ended thus, in a 
grief the mystery of which was ten times worse than 
that of ordinary death. 

She answered, as she sometimes ventured to do, the 
unspoken thoughts which by long experience she 
had learned to trace in William’s mind, almost as 
accurately as if they were in her own. 
| Nay, dearest, you must not grieve. You could 
| not help it—nor I. It was not our doing, and he is 
at rest now.” 

* Yes, he is at rest. But—she?”’ 

Will spoke beneath his breath—fiercely too—so 
that his wife knew well enough how much, for her 
sake, he had suppressed during the last half hour. 
Nor could she deny the truth—which he felt, though 
he did not utter it—that if ever a man’s life was 
wasted and destroyed, it was that of poor Julius; and 
it had been Letty’sdoing. And yet—and yet—Ohif 
God reckoned up against us, not only the evil that 
we meant to do, but that which we have been either 
| carelessly or foolishly instrumental in doing, where 
should any of us stand ? 

“Forgive her!” implored Edna, as some such 
thought as this passed through her mind,—she, the 
mother of five children, who had all these young 
| hearts in her hand, as it were, and knew not how in 
| the unseen years to come they might be sinned 
against or sinning—needing from others the pity or 
| pardon which their mother was not there to show. 
«‘ Husband—forgive her! I think even Julius would 
do it, now.’’ 

“Tl try.” 

Dr. Stedman pressed his wife’s arm close to him 
and abruptly turned away. 

For a little while longer they wandered about the 
rooms, talking of indifferent topics, for Edna knew 
that there are some things too sore to be spoken much 
about, even between husband and wife: until the 
rare comfort of an idle hour together soothed them 
both, and made them feel, as married people do—that 
all trouble is bearable so long as each is left to the 
|| other. Perhaps even after then—for such love is not 

| a mortal but an immortal possession. 
Then they descended, arm-in-arm, to where, in the 
| chilly dark of Trafalgar Square, the doctor’s com- 
fortable brougham was waiting. 
| “Tam gladI have a warm cosy carriage to put my 
darling into now,” said William, as he wrapped her 
well up, and stepping in beside her, took her hand 
with lover-like tenderness. 


Edna laughed—almost the laugh of her girlhood— | him if she met him; Mrs. Vanderdecken, who had 


| to hide the fact of two big tears which came now as 
| quickly to her eyes as they used to do then. 








| 


“Will, you are so conccited;” and then leaning 
against his shoulder—creeping as close to him as the 
propriety of Pall Mall allowed, she whispered, “Oh, 
how happy we are-—what a blessed life has been given | 
to us—God make us thankful for it all.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

GzrtrupeE missed and fretted after her friend the 
soldier for many days. He and his stories had taken 
firm hold of her imagination, and his feebleness and 
sickliness, together with the fact of his having saved 
her life, had made a strong impression upon her fond 
little heart. 

Being questioned, she had told her mother, as she 
always did when catechised, everything she was 
asked: so Mrs. Vanderdecken now knew all particulars 
regarding John Stone that were known to Gertrude 
herself. But this roused in her shallow and self- 
absorbed mind no suspicion beyond an uneasy feeling 
that her daughter’s propensity for “ low’’ society— 
gardeners, keepers, and thecommon people generally— 
must be stopped, and that this was a good opportunity 
for doing it. So having ascertained, in a round- 
about away, that Stone was still lying ill at the “‘ Goat 
and Compasses’’—though/ not dying, or likely im- 
mediately to die—she communicated these facts to || 
Gertrude, and promised, in the half-and-half way in || 
which the weak mother often pacified the strong- || 
willed child, to send and inquire for him every day— || 
in return exacting a promise that Gertrude would, || 
on no account, demean herself by going personally to 
see him. 

This precaution taken, the lady left the whole 
matter to chance, and troubled herself no more about 
it: Letitia Vanderdecken being, like Letty Kender- 
dine, one of the many people who never shut the 
stable-door until the steed is stolen. 

But one luckless day, when she rolled away in her 
splendid carriage for a three hours’ drive, her little 
daughter having contrived to get rid of Nurse, went 
roaming the park in weary longing for something to 
do, somebody to play with—a permanent want with 
the rich man’s daughter. At last, in a sort of despair, 
poor little Miss Vanderdecken was driven to perch 
herself, like any common child, on the stile which 
divided Holywell Park from the furzy moor where 
she could watch, and envy not a little, the groups of 
common children who, just turned out of the school- 
house, were disporting themselves there. 

It was one of those soft days, mild as spring, which 
had followed the breaking up of the frost, and the 
January sunshine, pale but sweet, slanted across the 
moorland like a sick man’s smile. Crawling along 
like a fly upon a wall, and like herself, idly watch- 
ing the school children, Gertrude perceived her 
friend John Stone. 

Now, her mother had forbidden her to go and see 
him, and Gertrude always literally kept to her pro- 
mises; but she had never promised not to speak to 





heard, not without a vague sense of relief, that the 
sick man was not likely soon to get better, having 
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never thought of providing against such a possibility. 
Consequently, the first thing the little maid did was 
to jump down from her stile and greet him in 
an ecstasy of delight, at which Stone was much 
bewildered. 

He must have been very ill, so ill as almost to con- 
fuse his mind, for he regarded the little red-cloaked 
elf as if he had never seen her before. 

“JT don’t remember you. What do you want?” 

Gertrude was a quick child, and possessed by 
instinct that precocious motherliness which some 
little girls show to all sick people whom they have 


to do with. She said gently— 


“Oh, I dare say you have forgotten me, you have 
been so ill. I am Gertrude Vanderdecken, the little 
girl you used to tell stories to, and I have missed 
you so much.” 

“Missed me? Is there anybody in the world who 
would have missed me?” 

“Ob yes, and I would have come and seen you 
had I been allowed, but mamma said—” 

“Who is yourmamma?” Then, as if memory 
came back in a sudden flash, overwhelming him and 
changing his dull apathy into that fierce half insane 
look which always made the child shrink, though 
she was too ignorant to be much afraid. ‘Oh yes, 
I know, Iremember. Go away, I want to get rid 
of you, of all belonging to you. Leave me; let me 
die quietly—quietly.” 

He stopped, and fell into such a paroxysm of 
coughing that it left him quite exhausted. He found 
himself sitting on the stile, with the little girl hold- 
ing his hand. 

“You have not left me, child. I told you to go.” 

“But I did not wish to go,”’ said Gertrude, who had 
been slowly making up her mind to a proceeding, 
daring indeed, and worthy of the tender romance 
which lay deep in her nature. She determined, hence- 
forward, to take this poor sick man under her imme- 
diate protection, though in what way she did not quite 
know ; and the first step was to get over her mother’s 
violent prejudice against him. She thought if they 


| could once meet, if her mamma could but talk with 





him quietly, his poor worn sickly face and shrunken 
figure, and above all the air of refinement, which 
made him so different from the “ common people,” as 
Mrs. Vanderdecken called them, would make her as 
much interested in him as Gertrude was herself. 

So she concocted a plan for a sudden and unex- 
pected interview between the two—her mother and 
the poor soldier—which did her little brain consider- 
able credit, and was almost as romantic as the stories 
she read, or those she was in the habit of making 
“out of her own head.” 

“This is far too cold a place for you to sit in,” 
said she demurely. “Come with me, and I’ll take 
you to our winter garden, where you'll find it so 
warm ; almost like being in India.” 

“Oh!” said Stone, shivering, “if I could only 
get warm. I feel as if I should never be warm 
again ;”’ and the impulse of physical suffering, which 
seemed uppermost in him now, added to that state 











of weakness in which a sick person can be persuaded 
by anybody to anything, made him submit to Ger- 
trude’s guidance, almost in spite of himself. She 
took him by the hand and led him across the park; 
but when they came in sight of the white, stone- 
fronted, handsome house, she stopped. 

“Ts your mother there ?” 

“T think not: she is out driving—at least she was 
out.” 

“No prevarication; no weak deceptions; you'll 
learn them soon enough. Where is your mother?” 

“TI don’t know,” said the child boldly, “and if I 
did I wouldn’t tell you, for you look as if you meant 
to be rude to her, and you ought not, for she has 
never done you any harm, and would be very kind 
to you if she knew you—I am sure she would 
She is exceedingly charitable to””—poor people, Ger- 
trude was going to say, but stopped. 

‘*Exceedingly charitable! A most amiable gene- 
rous lady—quite a Lady Bountiful! And that is the 
house she lives in; whence she would kindly throw 
a crumb or two to a poor wretched fellow like me, or 
if I laid me down at her gate she would send her lap- 
dog out to lick my sores. Excellent—excellent!” 
Gertrude was no coward, or she might have been 

i at the way the man talked and looked. 
But when she set her mind upon doing a thing, she 
rarely let it slip undone. 

“Come,” she said, taking firm hold of his hand 
again, “don’t talk, talking is bad for you. Just come 
with me into the winter garden.” And he came. 

It was one of those floral palaces, originated by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, and now often to be seen in 
the domains of our merchant princes, who, like Mr. 
Vanderdecken, seldom enjoy or appreciate, but only 
pay for them. Under a high circular glass dome 
grew fresh, as if in their native clime, all sorts of 
tropical bulbs—palms, bananas, and so on—while 
ranged round in that exquisite art which knows its 
best skill is to imitate nature, were a mass of flower- 
ing plants, which burst upon the eye im such a glory 
of form and colour as to transform Janmary into 
June. 

When, the instant Gertrude opened the door, the 
moist, warm, perfumed atmosphere greeted Stone’s 
delicate senses, he drank it im with a deep breath of 


“Truly this feels like what Mrs. Fox would call 
‘ another and a better world,’ which a week since I 
was supposed to be going to. I wish I were there 
now.” 

“Where?” asked Gertrude innocently. 

“In heaven, if there be such a place. 
think there is, child ?” 

She looked puzzled, half shocked, and answered, a 
little primly, “Mamma says we ought not to talk 
about those sort of things except on Sundays.” 

“Ha, ha! Ofcourse not. What should she know 
about heaven any more than I? But tell her, when 
she gets there, as no doubt she will, being such a 
very benevolent lady—tell her to look over the gates 
of it at me, frying slowly, down in the other place.” 
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Here, catching Gertrude’s horrified look, Stone 
paused, struck by the same vague compunction which 
makes the profligate hold his tongue before an inno- 
cent girl, or the drunkard snatch from a young boy’s 
hand the accursed glass. 

“‘ Never mind me, I was talking nonsense. I often 
do. My head is not quite right. I wish somebody 
would put it right.” And he sighed, in that sad 
helplessness which went to the very bottom of the 
little maiden’s heart. 

She planned, with the quickness of lightning, 
the rest of her scheme. 

‘*T know somebody who would cure you at once. 
Did you ever go to see him, as you said you would— 
Aunt Edna's husband, Dr. Stedman ?”’ 
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looks so clever and sokind. I would go and tell him 
or Aunt Edna all about you, only something hap- 
pened last week.” 

** What happened? Any of them dead ?”’ 

“ Oh, no!” 

“That's right. They must live and be happy. 
Nobody ought to die, except me. And I cannot. 

Oh that I could! I am so tired, so tired.’ 
| . He looked up at the child, as she stood over him, 
in her precocious womanly protectingness. Her 
little firm face trembled, but only with pity. She 
was not one bit irresolute or afraid. 

“Itis great nonsense talking about dying,’ said 








Stone sprang up from the easy garden chair where 
the child had placed him, and glared round him with 
the eye of a hunted animal. 

“Don’t speak about him, don’t remind me of him, 
or tell him of me. Let me go! I am a poor lost 
miserable man, that only wants to lay him down and 
die, in any quiet corner, out of everybody’s reach. 
I have changed my mind now—I’ll promise to harm 
nobody, punish nobody, only let me die!” 

“But I don’t want you to die,” said Gertrude, 
upon whose childish ignorance two-thirds of his 
wild talk fell quite harmlessly—considered, as he 
said, to be mere “nonsense.” ‘If you went to Dr. 
Stedman he would make you well. I am certain 
he would, fo I have seen him myself now, and he 























the little maid imperatively. ‘You are not nearly 
so old as papa, and I won’t let him die for many 
years yet, for I love him dearly, and he is very good 
to me, even though he was cross at that thing which | 
happened.” 

“What was it ?” 

‘Perhaps I ought not to tell you. Mamma said I | 
had better not talk about it, it was not respectable to 
have coolness between relations; but one day when 
we were in London we met the Stedmans—Aunt 
Edna, and her husband, and all the boys—and when 
I told papa, for he asked me, as he always does, 
where I had been and who I had seen, and, of course, 
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I was obliged to speak the truth—wasn’t I now ?—he 
was so excessively angry, and told mamma he would 
not let his little girl have anything to do with them, 
for he hated the very name of Stedman.” 

“Why? Did he say why?” 

“T think, because of that uncle I told you about, 
the poor man who was drowned. He must have 
known about him, and disliked him, for he began 
speaking of him to mamma, abusing him very much, 
|| called him a penniless worthless fellow, and that 
|| everybody must have been glad when he died.”’ 
“Everybody glad when he died!” repeated Stone 
|| beneath his breath. 

EB Papa said it, and mamma seemed to think so 
|| too; but then she never dares contradict papa when 
he is in one of his passions. Still, for all that,” con- 

tinued Gertrude, chattering, and as if glad to have 
|| out in words what she seemed to have been deeply 
thinking about, “I can’t get the poor man out of my 
|| head. I feelso sorry forhim. He might not have 
|| been a very bad man, or would have grown better 
'| if he had had anybody to be kind tohim. But away 
|| from his brother and Aunt Edna, living out there in 
|| India quite alone, with nobody to take care of him 
or be fond of him, what could he do ?”’ 

“Children and fools speak truth,’’ cried Stone, 
violently. “But I’ve heard enough. What does 
'| it matter? He is dead now—dead and forgotten. 
|| What’s the use of prating about him ?” 
|| Gertrude turned upon the soldier the wondering 
|| reproach which nature—no, heaven—often puts into 
|| the innocence of children’s eyes:—‘‘ Why, do not 
'| you, too, feel sorry forthe poor man ?” 
|| “Sorry? Not I. ‘There is a saying, ‘As you 

wake your bed, you must lie upon it.’ Hedid. But 
|| no! he. did not make it: it was made for him—full 
|| of briers and thorns and ainging serpents. A 
|| wicked woman did it all!” 

Gertrude opened her eyes in the utmost astonish- 
ment. 

“Should you like to hear about her, child? - It 
would bea pretty tale—a very pretty tale—as inte- 
|| resting as any you ever heard. And -you could tell 
|| it to your mother afterwards. Ay, tell her—tell her. 
|| That isa grand idea! I wonder I never thought of 
'| it before.” 

Stone’s whole frame quivered with excitement as 
he spoke; but Gertrude’s own curiosity was too 
|| eager for her to notice his agitation much. 

“Qh, do te!l me—I should so liketo know! But 
how did you come to know about him—this Julius 
|| Stedman—was not that his name?” 

“Yes,” answered Stone slowly. “Julius Stedman 
|| —that was his name. He was the friend—of a 
|| friend of mine.” 

“And what was he like? Did you ever see him? 
—with your very own eyes?” 

Stone paused again ere he answered, with a queer 
sort of smile, “‘ No, I never met him.’ 

Then, regaining forcibly his self-possession, he 
began, and in his old fashion—he had in a remark- 
able degree the artist faculty of graphic narration-— 

















he told, as vividly as any of his other stories, the 
story of the young painter and the beautiful lady with 
whom he was so passionately in love. 

Nature stirs in a child’s heart, often, sooner than 
we think: there are very few little maidens of 
twelve who cannot understand and appreciate a love 
story. Gertrude listened, intensely interested. 

“ And was she very beautiful? As beautiful as—” 
the child stopped for a comparison—“ as mamma ?” 

Stone laughed. 

“You may laugh!” said Gertrude rather angrily, 
“but mamma was once very beautiful. Everybody 
says so; and she has lots of portraits of herself, done 
when she was young—only she keeps them locked 
up in a drawer, for papa cannot bear the sight of 
them. But they are so lovely, you don’t know! 
Mamma must have been quite as handsome as that 
lady—what was her name?” 

“ What is your mamma’s name ?” 

“ Letitia ; but I heard Aunt Edna call her Letty.” 

The soldier dropped his head within his hands. 
Some ghostly memory, sweet as the hyacinth- 
breaths beside him, which every spring comes 
freshly telling us of many a spring departed—dead, 
and yet for ever undying—must have swept over 
him, annihilating everything but the delusive, never- 
to-be-forgotten dream of ‘passionate love; and, he 
said to the child—the child so utterly unlike her 
mother, that her. flesh-and-blood presence affected 
him less than this accidental word— 

“Not Letty. No, we'll not call her Letty. it 
was such a pretty name—such a sweet, dear name! 
And. she: was a wicked vom, as I said. She mur- | 
dered him!” 

Gertrude drew back, horrified. 

“T don’t mean that she killed him bodily—with a 
pistol or a dagger. But there are other ways of 
murdering a-man: besides these. I’ll-tell you how 
she did it. And you'll not forget, child?—you'll 
tell it, word for word, to your mother, some day ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Gertrude, and again bent all her | 
mind to listen. 

It was a touching story, even to a child. How, 
far away in India, the young man had worked—at 
work he did not care for—to make a home for his | 
betrothed bride: how he had strained his means to the 
utmost, that she should have therein every luxury 
she could care for (“She liked luxuries—pretty 
clothes, handsome jewellery,’ said Stone, in paren- 
thesis) ; and how, almost beside himself with happi- | 
ness, he had gone down to the ship to meet her—his 
all but wife—his very, very own. 

“ And she came ?”’ cried Gertrude, breathless with 
emotion. 

“The ship .came,” said Stone, ‘in a cold, hard 
voice. ‘She was mt there!” 
Gertrude almost sobbed. 

dead ?”” 

“Qh, no! only married !” 

And then he related, in a few sharp, biting words | 
—for his breath seemed almost gone—how, on the 
voyage, a rich man had fallen in love with her (“She | 


“Was she—was she | 
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was so very beautiful, you know!’’), and she had 
landed at a port half-way, where his estate was, and 
married him, 

“What a wicked, wicked woman! I hate her!” 
And as she said this, Gertrude clenched her little 
hand. Tears—those holy childish tears which burst 
out irrepressibly at any story of cruelty or wrong— 
fell thick and fast; and her whole frame was trembling 
with more than sorrow—indignation. ‘I hate her!” 

Stone had said, revenge was sweet. He tasted it 
fully now. But the taste could not have been quite 
so sweet as he expected ; for, instead of exulting over 
it, he rather drew back. 

“ Hush, child—don’t say you hate her!” 

“ But she was wicked—you told me so.” 

“Tf I did, you need not say it. Children cannot 
understand these things.” 

And a strange remorse came over him—the child- 
less man—for having put into any daughter’s hand 
a weapon that might pierce her mother to the heart. 
He had not thought of this at first: he had thought 
only of revenge—revenge, no matter how, or by 
what means—but now, when he heard the child’s 
words, and saw her little face glowing with righteous 
wrath, he shrank back from the fire his own hands 
had kindled. 

“Stop a minute,” he said. “The world might not 
judge her so harshly. Many people would say, she 
had only made a prudent marriage: and that the man 
—her lover—if he had any manhood in him, ought 
to have got over it, lived an honest life, and died 
beloved and respected.” 

“But he did die: he was drowned, I know. 
Where was it >—how ?” 

Stone could not answer. Even a hardened liar 
might have been staggered by the accusing earnest- 
ness of the child’s eyes. And this man, once so 
gentle—who, however often sinning, never sinned 
without repenting—he knew not what to do; until, 
whether for good or ill, fate interposed. 

Fate, sweeping along in the purple silken robes 
and white ermine mantle of Mrs. Vanderdecken 
herself. 

“Gertrude! Blessme! My dear Gertrude!” 

No wonder, perhaps, at the reproving sharpness of 
the lady’s tone. It was a trial. ‘To see—sitting in 
her beantiful conservatory, and beside her very own 
daughter—a man, not merely one of the “lower 
orders,’ as she termed them, but the very man for 
whom, from being indebted to him for an unpaid 
kindness (weak people so shrink from the burden of 
gratitude!) she had conceived as much repugnance as 
her easy nature was capable of feeling. The more, 
as he paid her none of the almost servile respect 
which Mrs. Vanderdecken was accustomed to receive 
from her inferiors; made no attempt to rise or bow, 
did not even take off his hat, but sat doggedly there, 
staring at her. Once, as her voice, and the rustle of 
her dress, reached his ears, he shivered. It might 
have been a blast of cold air from the opened door, 
or else—who knows?—some breath that the still 
beautiful woman had brought with her from the 





rose-gardens of his passionate youth—those lost love- | 


roses, of which, though form and colour have been 
obliterated in dusty death, the perfume never wholly 
dies. 

As to Mrs. Vanderdecken, all she beheld was a 
shabby-looking, bearded man, with a pair of gleam- 
ing eyes, which looked as if they would burn her up 
—devouring all her grace and quiet grandeur, though 
without—and she felt this, dull as she was—with- 
out having the slightest awe of either. 

“‘ Gertrude,” she said uneasily, “ who is this—this 
person ?” 

“Mamma, don’t youremember him? Mr. Stone— 
whom Bran bit—who was so good to me. He has 
been very, very ill, and I brought him in here 
because it is so nice and warm. He likes warmth— 
he has just come from India, you know.” 

“Oh indeed,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken carelessly. 

Gertrude whispered in earnest entreaty, ‘‘ Mamma, 
please speak to him—be a little kind to him.” 

*T am sure, my dear, I am always ready to show 
kindness to any poor people who need it, and 
especially to poor people in whom you are interested. 
But, really, you sometimes choose such extraordinary 
sort of folk to make friends with, and show your | 
charity in such an unsuitable way! In this in- | 
stance ’’—and her cold eye wandered carelessly over 
theshabby soldier, and shespoke with thetone of digni- | 
fied rebuke which she was in the habit of using to the 
drunkards and slatterns of her district—“ you must | 
perceive, my good man, that for you to meet Miss 
Vanderdecken in this way, and let her bring you 
into our own private domains, is quite unpardonable. | 
In fact ’’—growing more angry under the absolute | 
silence of her hearer—“TI consider it a most imper- | 
tinent intrusion, and desire that it may never occur | 
again.” 

“Mamma—oh, mamma!”’ pleaded Gertrude, but | 
Stone took no notice whatever. He sat, as if in 
a dream, staring blankly at Mrs. Vanderdecken. 

The lady at last grew a little uncomfortable, so | 
fixed was the gaze, so impassive the attitude of this 
strange fellow, who seemed to exercise over Gertrude 
a perfect fascination. 

“ Come in, child—tea has been waiting this half- 
hour, and I have to dress. You forget we have a 
dinner party to-night. For you,” turning to Stone, 
“as my daughter says you are an invalid, I will 
overlook your rudeness—for once ; and since she is 
kind enough to take an interest in you, I shall be 
glad to assist you—with soup tickets, or out of my 
village clothing fund, if you will give me your name 
and address, also—I always exact this—a certificate 
of character.” 

“No!” thundered out the broken-down man con- 
fronting the elegant rich woman. “I'll give you 
nothing—I’ll accept nothing from you. Let me go.” 

He rose, and staggered past her, then turned, and | 
seeing her left-hand hanging down—white, glittering | 
with many rings—he seized it, regarded it a minute, | 
crushed it in his own with a fierce pressure, and | 
flung it away. 
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Mrs. Vanderdecken gave a little scream, but the 
conservatory door had closed, and he was gone. Then 
her indignation, not unmixed with fear, burst out. 

“Gertrude, this protégé of yours is the rudest fel- 
low I ever saw—a perfect boor. A thief too! forI 
am certain he meant to rob me. Didn’t you see 
him make a snatch at my rings? I wonder if they 
are safe—one, two, three—yes, all right. What a 
mercy! Only think, if he had stolen these beautiful 
diamonds.” 

“Mamma!” cried Gertrude, half in reproach, half 
in entreaty, for she did not know what to say. Un- 
doubtedly the poor soldier had been very rude, and 
yet she could not believe him to be a thief. But all 
her little plan had fallen to the ground. She saw 
her mother was seriously displeased, and her com- 
mon sense told her it was not without cause. The 
poor child thought she would never try romantic 
schemes for doing people good again. 

Perplexed and miserable, she walked by her mo- 
ther’s side into the house, where she received her cup 
of tea, and the severe scolding which accompanied it, 
with a sad humility, and then waited beside Mrs. 
Vanderdecken while she dressed for a dinner party. 
The little plain child had an ardent admiration for 
her mamma’s beauty, and while she was meditatively 
watching the maid comb out those masses of long 
light hair, in which there was scarcely a grey thread 
visible, Mrs. Vanderdecken, chancing to turn round, 
saw her little girl’s earnest looks, and smiled, molli- 
fied. 

“Come, my dear,” said she, holding out her hand, 
“T'll not scold you any more. We will be the best 
of friends, if only you promise to have nothing more 
to do with that ruffianly soldier.’’ 

“But I can’t promise; and he isn’t a ruffian, in- 
deed,” said Gertrude piteously, yet very decidedly. 
She was an obstinate little thing, and had a trick of 
always holding fastest to her friends when they hap- 
pened to be down in the world. ‘ You would not 
say so, mamma, if you once heard him talk as he 
talks to me—as he had been talking all this afternoon.” 

* All the afternoon !”’ cried the mother in dismay ; 
“a young lady like you to be talking a whole after- 
noon with a low fellow like him! It’s dreadful to 
think of. I am perfectly ashamed of you. What on 
earth were you talking about? Tell me every word, 
I command you!” 

Here Gertrude became much perplexed. Somehow 
or other, whenever she spoke of the Stedmans, she 
had always got into trouble with either father or 
mother, or both; and so she had resolved in that strong 
reserved little heart of hers, toshut them up tight there, 
and never refer to any of them again. She had kept 
this resolution so well that, in spite of the charming 
excitement of this afternoon’s discovery concerning 
poor Uncle Julius, for the last half hour she had 
borne her mamma’s reproaches in perfect silence, nor 
let herself be betrayed into the slightest allusion to 
the story which had interested her so much. Now, 
being plainly questioned, she was obliged to speak out. 

“T'll tell you anything you choose, mamma,” said 





she sullenly, “but I know it will only make you 
cross. I was hearing a long story about a person 
whom neither you nor papa like, and whom you told | 
me never to speak about, and I wouldn’t speak, if you | 
didn’t ask me.” 

“What nonsense, child! Who was it ?” 

“Uncle Stedman’s brother—Julius.”” 

Had a ghost risen up before her, Mrs. Vanderdecken | 
could not have been more startled. Her very lips | 
whitened as she said— 

“There must be some mistake. 
could you possibly know——” 

“Of course I know, mamma. Didn’t I hear you 
and papa talking about him? and didn’t you your- || 
self tell me who he was, and that he was drowned ? || 
I know all about him now,” added the child, with 
childish conceit. “Mr. Stone told me his whole story.” 

“ His whole story ?” 

“Yes, mamma, about his being an artist when he 
was young, and his falling in love with a beautiful 
lady, and his giving up painting and going to India 
to make a fortune for her sake ; how she promised to 
come out to him and marry him; how——” 

“Stop, child,” interrupted Mrs. Vanderdecken, with 
a subdued and even frightened air, “ please don’t 
go chattering on so fast. I can’t attend to you. 
Wait. till I am dressed. Take your book and be 
quict for a little.” 

Gertrude obeyed, yet still cast furtive glances at 
her mother, who arranged her dress, and clasped her 
ornaments in a hurried, absent manner, quite unusual 
for one who was generally so particular about these 
things. 

“Mamma, what is the matter with you? 
ill? You look so white.” 

* Nonsense, child.” 

No more passed until the maid was dismissed, and 
the lady sat down on the sofa by the fire, her toilet 
complete, and an especially resplendent toilet it was ; 
but, for once, it proved no consolation to her. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken was very nervous; nervous 
was the word, not startled, or shocked, or grieved, 
but merely frightened. A vague apprehension seized 
her of something going to happen. Was it because, 
after this long safe blank of many years, somebody 
had turned up who knew something of her past life, 
or merely because of the surprise of hearing from her 
little daughter's lips that once familiar name? True, 
it was only aname. Julius Stedman was dead, and 
could not harm her. Living he might, or she fancied 
so, being a coward in her heart, and knowing well 
her husband’s jealous temper, nurtured by that faint 
fear similar to the one which Brabantio first puts 
into the mind of Othello— 


Gertrude, how 


Are you 


“ Look to her, Moor, have a quick eye to see : 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


For—such is human nature, and so surely does fate 
take its revenge—it had been one of the troubles in 
Mrs. Vanderdecken’s married life, to be not seldom 
taunted for her broken pledge, by the very man for 
whom she had broken it. Mr. Vanderdecken of 
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course had known all about Julius Stedman at the 
time, but being passionately in love, he had seen in 
her falseness to one man no obstacle to her marriage 
with another, since that other happened to be himself. 
Afterwards, when the desperation of love had cooled 
down into the indifference that was sure, at best, to 
be the out-come of such a marriage, he despised his 
wife, and took care to let her see that he did, for 
doing that which he himself had persuaded her to do. 
It was natural perhaps, and still, poor woman! it was 
rather hard. 

“Gertrude,” she said, turning with a helpless 
appeal to her child, who thinking still that she 
was not well, had stolen up to her, and taken her 
hand. “Gertrude, you must not vex your poor 
mother, who has nobody to be a comfort to her but 
you. You must make her your chief companion, and 
tell her everything, instead of taking queer fancies 
for old soldiers and such like.” 

** But, mamma, I never take any fancies that make 
me forget you,” said the little girl, earnestly. ‘ And 
that story, it was no secret. 
you whenever I liked.” 

“Did he? Who is he? Oh, you mean the man 
John Stone? Didn’t you tell me that was his name ? 
Did he ever know that—that person ?” 

“Uncle Stedman’s brother, whom you dislike so? 
No; he told me he had never met him in his life.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken breathed freer. Struck with 
a vague apprehension, she had been beating about the 
bush, afraid, and yet most anxious to find out how 
much her daughter knew, but now she ventured to 
say, carelessly, taking out her watch— 

“Thave just ten minutes left. You may tell me 
the story if you like, and if it amuses you.” 

“It wasn’t at all amusing, mamma. I think it 
was the saddest story I ever heard. Just listen.” 

And then with the vividness with which Stone’s 
words had impressed it on her mind, and with a 
childish simplicity that added to its touchingness, she 
repeated, almost literally, what she had just heard. 

Her mother listened, too much startled, nay, 
terrified, to interrupt her by a word. The whole 
history was accurate down to the remotest particu- 
lars, facts so trifling that it seemed impossible for any 
stranger to have heard them, nay, they had escaped 
her own memory, till revived like invisible writing, 
by being thus brought to light in such an unforeseen 
and overwhelming manner. It seemed as if an accus- 
ing angel spoke to her from the lips of her own child; 
as if after all this lapse of years, and change of cir- 
cumstances, the sins of her youth, which she had 
glossed over and palliated, and almost believed to be 
no sin at all, because no punishment had ever fol- 
lowed them, rose up and confronted her. Also, her 
condemnation came from the one creature in the 
world whom she loved dearly, purely, and unself- 
ishly—her only child. 

‘“Was she not a wicked woman, mamma?” said 
Gertrude, lifting up her glowing face and looking 
straight into her mother’s, “ After she had made him 
miserable so long, first pretending she liked him, 


He said I might tell it 





then to change her mind and refuse him? When she 
had at last faithfully promised to marry him, and he 
was expecting her, and was so happy, to break her 
word and go and marry another man !”’ 

“Who was the man?” asked the mother, in an 
agony of dread. ‘‘ Did—did he tell you the name?” 

‘‘No; only that he was rich and Mr. Stedman 
was poor. That was why she did it. Wasn't ita 
wicked, cruel thing? Oh, mamma,” cried Gertrude, 
in a burst of indignation, “if ever, when I grow up, 
I were to meet that lady, Ishould hate her. I know 
T should. I couldn’t help it.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken shivered. All through her 
fineries—her silks, and laces, and jewels, she shivered; 
and clutched the hand of her little daughter as if 
she were drowning—like that poor drowned Julius— 
and her child’s affection were the only plank to 
which she clung. 

But soon every other feeling was absorbed in 
apprehension—the overpowering, irrational terror 
which seizes upon all weak natures when brought 
face to face with a difficulty, the extent of which 
their cowardice momentarily exaggerates. There- 
fore, she did, what such folks generally do, she 
adopted the line of pacification and deprecation. 

“ Gertrude, my dear, I am glad you have told me 
this story. It is exceedingly interesting, and it was 
kind of you to be so sorry for the poor man. 
Perhaps he never meant to rob me, only just to look 
at my diamonds. i wonder how he came to know 
these facts, if they are facts. Did he tell you any- 
thing more ?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“T should almost like to speak to him myself. He 
might have heard particulars which the family would 
be glad to know.” 

“ Oh, mamma, if only you would see him! 
go to him and tell him you will?” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken hastily. “Not 
upon any account, my dear. Don’t go near him, 
and if you meet him promise me—hark! isn’t that 
your father ¢’’ 

And the sound of heavy boots coming up-stairs 
made her, not wince and look annoyed as was her 
wont, but actually tremble. 

“‘Gertrude,” she cried, in an agony, “ promise me 
that you will not breathe a word to your father of all 
this ?”’ 

“ Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, greatly puz- 
zled, and a little vexed; but she was used to her 
mother’s feeblenesses and inconsistencies, and had 
learned to regard them with a patience not wholly 
unallied to contempt. 

Yet she was fond of her, and when, ere her dis- 
missal, she got a warmer kiss than usual, Gertrude 
went away quite happy. 

Not so Mrs. Vanderdecken. Out of the smooth 
surface of her dull easy life had risen up a great 
fear. Avenging Fate, whipping her with the cruellest 
scourge by which wrong-doing is ever punished, had 
humiliated her before, and caused her to stand in 
actual dread of, her own child. 
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| nations called in the aid of science, and developed 
| national schools of music, like France, Italy, Ger- 
| many, whilst others, like Russia, Spain, and, above 





| would be difficult to find any country without 
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STREET-MUSIC 


TuerE are many problems in connection with 
national music which have never been solved. It 


some kind of popular music; but why have some 





all, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; have never got 
beyond rude national ballads? Again, how strange 
it is to find the old popular forms running side by | 
side with the new scientific forms of modern music | 
without losing their distinctive features! 

Mr. Ap-Thomas tells us that the Welsh harper to this 


| day preserves his ancient customs. “‘ Now, as of old, 
| me may be seen, as soon as the sun rises, in the large 
| oak chair (which, as a fixture, stands at the entrance 
| of every neat and tidy Welsh inn), welcoming, harp 
| in hand, the weary traveller, or solacing the hours of 
| friends never tired of listening to his national strains. 
| Many of these harpists are blind and very old.” 


The primitive nature of the bagpipes would seem to 
need no comment; but, curiously enough, although 
the bagpipes play many of the old national tunes, 


_ they are not the old national instrument of Scotland, 
| nor were the oldest tunes composed for the bagpipes, 
| as is usually supposed. Up to the sixteenth century 
| the harp was the national instrument of both Ireland 
| and Scotland, and the national melodies of both 





countries were not dissimilar. ‘The Irish and Scotch 
melodies, reduced to their simplest expressions, 
abound in thirds, fifths, and octaves. They were 
composed for the harp, which was strung with wire, 
and very resonant. To avoid discord, it became 
necessary that every note should form a concord ' 
with the last ; and hence the peculiar and for ever 
pleasing character of Scotch and Irish melodies. 

The abominable characteristics of the bagpipes are 
not really Scotch, but French. How the bagpipes | 
superseded the harp in Scotland has always been | 
considered a mystery. We believe it may be traced | 
to French .nfiuence, and distinctly to the period of | 
Mary Queen of Scots. At all events, about that time, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, the harp 
went out of fashion, and the bagpipe came in. Is it 
unlikely that in the foreign train of Mary Stuart 
there may have been players of the national French 
cornemuse, or bagpipes, who managed to set a fashion 
which, for some reason or other, took root and has 
lasted ever since? . The attempt to graft on Scotland 
foreign customs, instead of adopting Scotch ones, is 
entirely consistent with what we know of the Queen 
of Scots’ policy. 

But the cornemuse of southern France is perhaps the 
most striking instance of the way in which primitive 
national music may continue wholly uninfluenced by 
modern culture. The cornemuse has struck the key- 
note of all really national French music, and corne- 
muse forms of melody are not only to be found in the 





modern popular French tallads, but abound in the 
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operas of Auber and Gounod; yet the cornemuse 
itself remains unchanged, nor are its melodies ever 
varied in the direction of modern music. Madamo 
Sand, in one of her amusing digressions, gives an 
account of a conversation she had with one of the 
cornemuse players at a French fair. He did not 
make his tunes—they were all made by the wood- 
cutters in the great forest: if a man wished to excel, 
he must go into the woods and catch the melodies 


| from these wild men. The tunes were handed down 


from generation to generation, and might be end- 


lessly varied; but there was no development, no 


change in their structure, nor had there been, as far 
as she could ascertain, for centuries. 

Now, speaking generally, the state of music in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Spain is not wholly unintelligible. Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales have no schools, but they have 
national ballads: music there is a wild germ, that, 
for some reason or other, has remained undeveloped 
by civilisation. The same thing may be said of Spain 
and Russia. In France a regular school of music 
has appropriated the rude popular elements (as a 
point du départ), which nevertheless remain alongside 
of the music-school in all their primitive simplicity. 
In Italy the same phenomenon has occurred, only the 
connection between the Abruzzi mountaineer with 
his pipe stuck into an inflated goatskin and the 
Ttalian opera, is less obvious than that between the 
cornemuse player and modern French song. 

In Germany, however, where music has attained 
its highest and most truly national development, the 
rude element will soon have reached the vanishing 
point; hardly an old melody of mountain or vale 


, but what has received a new setting—our idea of a 
| Volkstied is something in two or three parts by 


Mendelssohn, or at all events a charming air with a 
graceful accompaniment. Even the wild airs of 
Poland have been remodelled by Chopin. The 
“yodelling ’”’ of the peasants is generally heard in 
combination with delicious harmonies unknown to 
their forefathers, and the Swiss “ hurdy-gurdy ’”’ is 
probably the last remnant of barbarism to be found 
in the direction of Germany. 

But what shall be said of England? We can 
imagine the nations passing before us, each represented 
by its popular form of street-music. Germany comes 
with a band of singers, followed by a band of men 
playing on all kinds of musical instruments. France 
comes fresh from the woods with her cornemuse. 
Italy issues from the mountains with that tuneful 
and fascinating goatskin and flageolet, so finely 
rendered by M. Gounod in Mirella. Spain comes 
with a bandoline ; Scotland with the bagpipes; Ire- 
land and Wales with harps of well-known national 
form and proportion. Even Russia sings a good 
bass tune, and blows a horn well, and England brings 
up the rear with—a policeman requesting an organ- 
grinder to move on. 
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|| is true he is not English, but he represents the 
| popular tastes in music. Does he play national 


|| trap sort of jingles—not especially national, or espe- 


| the monkey who sits on his shoulder; the perform- 





|| cians—at least not in France, Germany, and Italy ; 
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Indeed, that man plays all the favourite tunes. It 


melodies ? Not many—chiefly the melodies of other 
countries, or what will pass for them with the million; 
but he does grind certain English ballads too, clap- 


cially anything ; he cannot be said to play them, no 
fancy or originality, or taste, is displayed, except by 


ance from first to last isa grind. In the streets of 
other countries you seldom meet with foreign musi- 


but who will deny that the staple of street music in 
England is organ-grinding? And the grinder is a 
foreigner, who only grinds a few English tunes under 
protest. In fact, “ He’s a Pal o’ mine” and “ Jolly 
Dogs,” are used as gold leaf, to gild pills like “ Casta 
Diva”’ and the “ Carnival de Venise.” 

But as the organ-grinder is a great fact, and per- | 
haps in a survey of street-music in England the 
most prominent fact, he deserves a few moments’ 
calm consideration. There are big organs drawn by 
a donkey, and little organs carried by boys; nonde- 
script boxes with a cradle at the top and two babies, 
drawn by a woman; uprights on a stick, with a little 
handle, turned by a crazy old man; chests open in front 
and shut at the back, or shut in the front and open at 
the back. There are flute organs, with a wonderful | 
system of wooden pipes, visible through glass; great 
magnified accordions, played somehow with a handle 
—horrid things, which grind only the Old Hundredth 
and a chant on metal pipes. There are tinkling cup- 
boards, which remind one of Dickens’ pianoforte with | 
the works taken out, so irregular and uncertain is the 
effect of the handle upon the tune. There are illus- 
trated organs, with Chinese mandarins performing | 
conjuring tricks in a row, or Nebuchadnezzar’s band ; | 
and there are organs with a:‘monkey, triangle, bones, | 
tambourine, or whistle obligato. Every man has pro- 
bably had moments in his lifewhen he has not been sane | 
upon the question of barrel organs. He has perhaps | 
been placed in difficult circumstances. Let us say he 
occupies a corner house. On one side, at the bottom 
of the street, commences the “ Chickaleary Bloke ;’ 
on. the other side, at the bottom of another street, is | 
faintly heard “Polly Perkins:” both are working 
steadily up to a point—that point is his corner house | 
—let us say your own corner house. You are in | 
your study writing poetry ; nearer and nearer draw | 
the minstrels, regardless of each other, and probably | 
out of each other’s hearing, but both heard by you 
in your favourable position: . As they near the point 
the discord becomes wild and terrible ; you rush into 
the back study, but the tom-tom man is in the yard ; 
you rush out of the front door to look for a police- 
man—there is none; you use any Italian words you 
can recollect ; at the same time, pointing to your head, 
you explain that your father lies dangerously ill up- 
stairs, and that several ladies are dying in the neigh- 
bourhood ; you implore the Italian to move on, and 





| conquers more worlds than one ; his popularity is not 
| only wide, but varied—he enters many clean and 


} penny ? 


_ easy-tempered son of the South? Ah, he has no 





the scene ends in No. 1 slowly grinding down the 


street which No. 2 came up, and No. 2 grinding up 
the street which No. 1 has just come down. At such | 
moments we are apt to speak recklessly on the great | 
subject of barrel organs, and we sometimes—idle em- 
ployment !—write letters to the newspapers, which | 
are pardonably one-sided. The fact is, the organ | 
question, like all other great questions, has two | 
sides to it, although we seldom hear but one. 

Let not those who write abusive letters to the | 
newspapers, and bring in bills to abolish street- | 
music, think they will be able to loosen the firm hold 
which the barrel-organist has over the British 
public. Your cook is his friend, your housemaid is 
his admirer; the policeman and the baker’s young 
man look on him in the light of a formidable rival. 

But, for once, let’ us speak a good word for him. 
We know all that can be said against him, let us | 


now plead his cause a little. His sphere is large ;. he | 


spacious squares, and little chubby faces, well-born 
and rosy, look out from high-railed nursery-windows, 
and as they look out he looks up, and baby is danced 
at the bars and stops crying directly, and Tommy 
forgets his quarrel with Johnny, and runs to the 
window too, and tears are wiped and harmony is 
restored in many and many a nursery, and nurse 
herself finds the penny and smiles, and “ organ- 
man” pockets the penny and smiles, and plays five 
more tunes in for the money, and lifts his hat, and 
waves “‘ta-ta!”’ in Italian, and walks off to * fresh 
fields and pastures new,’’—and isn’t it worth the 


And where does he wander to now—that happy, 


proud looks, and though he has just played to mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, he is willing to turn as merrily || 
for the lowest of the people. 

I meet him in the dingy alleys of the great city— 
I meet him in the regions of garbage and filth, where 
the atmosphere inhaled seems to be an impartial 
mixture of smoke and decomposition, and where the 
diet of the people seems to consist of fried herrings || 
_ and potato parings: there is our organ man—and 
| there, at least, we may bless him—grinding away to || 
the miserable, sunken, and degraded denizens of Pig- 
mire Lane or Fish Alley. I confess it does my 
heart good to see those slatternly women come to 
their doors and stand and listen, and the heavy, 
frowning, coal-besmeared men, lean out of the win- 
dows with their pipes, and forgetting hunger and 
grinding poverty, hushing also the loud oath and 
blasphemy for a little season, smile with the pleasure 
of the sweet sounds. Through that little black win- 
dow with the cracked panes, you can see the lame 
shoemaker look up for a moment, and, as he resumes 
the long-drawn-out stitches with both hands, it is 
with countenance relaxed, and almost pleasurable 
energy. The pale-faced tailor looks out from the top 
story (yes! like a beam of sunshine the music has 
struck through him), he forgets the rent, and the 
work, and the wages, and the wretchedness of life. 
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It is the end of the day, it is lawful to rest for a | so well have not had more opportunities of hearing 
moment and listen, and they do listen—the men and | the songs which they are the means of making so 


| the women clustering in groups on their doorsteps, | widely popular. The airs are constantly taken ata 


and leaning from the windows above, and the chil- | pace or in a style which proves that the player has 
dren—oh ! the children! Ilook down the alley, and | never heard them on the stage, nor has the faintest 


| suddenly it is flooded with the light of the low sun; | notion of what they mean. 


| it smites the murky atmosphere into purple shades, Although forced to play chiefly Italian and French 


| and broad, warm, yellow light upon the pathway, | overtures, opera selections, firework quadrilles, cata- 


| and glitters like gold leaf upon the window-panes; | ract waltzes, &c., to catch the public, the German 
and the children—the children are dancing all down | feeling will creep out, and is not unkindly received. 
the alley, dancing in long vistas far down into the | Homeopathic doses of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven 
| sunny mist, two and two, three and three, but all | are administered in the shape of a slow movement, 
dancing, and dancing in time; and their faces— | allegretto, or minuet and trio out of some symphony, 
| many poor pale faces, and some rosy ones, too—their and these, inserted, sandwich-like, between a “Slap 
| faces are so happy, and the whole alley is hushed,| Bang” polka and “Fra Diavolo,” go down very 
save only for the music and the dancing of the | well. But as we contemplate the model German 
children. band, the scene changes, and we find ourselves as in 
I bless that organ-man—a very Orpheus in hell! some bad dream listening to a hideous parody. Four 
I bless his music. I stand in that foul street where poor fellows have got together, the sport of a cruel 
the blessed sun shines, and where the music is play- destiny—none of their instruments are in tune, the 
ing, I give the man a penny to prolong the happiness | public will not hear them nor pay them, their own 
of those poor people, of those hungry, pale, and | ears have become vitiated, they have learned to 
ragged children, and, as I retire, I am saluted as a | regard any brass instruments blown together any- 
public benefactor ; and was ever pleasure bought so, how as a German band. Of course, they do not long 
cheap and so pure P | hang together; some of them get happily drafted 
Towards evening we find the organ-grinder fairly into bigger bands, others pair off, and we thus have 
expelled from some quarters of the town—from the | that form of street-music which may be called the 
better streets and the more respectable squares. | Brass Band dissolved. This may mean one of two 
What we may have striven in vain to accomplish, | things; it may mean either the Brass without the 
what there was no policeman at hand to do, has | Band, or the Band without the Brass. 
been triumphantly effected by the second great The Brass without the Band means generally a 
fact of street-music,—Tuz German Banp. The | cornet and a serpent, who undertake to perform 
full-blown brass band, with drums, plays fine | * Suono il Tromba Trepido ;’”’ sometimes the serpent 
music, and is patronized in high places. The men does “Tl Balen,” or at least any part of it which 
wear uniforms, and are from six to twelve in number. | happens to be within the compass of his instrument. 
The head man leads on the clarionet, arranges the | On these occasions the cornet flourishes about wildly, 
music, and is generally a capital theoretical and | and appears to be carrying on a kind of guerilla 
practical musician. Every man carries his own stand | warfare with his panting antagonist, which ends in 
of music, and, by an arrangement of strings and | the successful demolition of the latter, who finally 
weights, can set it up and play through any moderate wheezes and puffs himself to death, whilst the cornet 
hurricane. The hardiness of these men is astonish- | screams a pean of victory. At other times the 
ing. They stand in cutting draughts at the corners | cornet leads off with “O che’ la morte,” whilst the 
of the streets ; they will play through any ordinary | serpent, coming to life again, gasps in an explosive 
shower. The cornet executes variations in the snow, | manner. Before long it usually happens that the 
the drum keeps himself warm in frosty weather by a | serpent, jealous of the cornet’s supremacy, absorbs 
close application to business, the flute chirps and himself into a band again, and the cornet, if he does 
twitters with the thermometer at zero, when other not go and do likewise, wanders away to enter into 
people cannot even whistle. The men with the a fruitless competition with “organ man” in Fish 
great brass tubes and serpents pour forth volumes of , Alley, or tries to get a precarious living off “The Blue 
breath on tropical nights, when other people can | Bells of Scotland,” in front of a third-rate public- 
hardly breathe ; the triangle man has the lightest | house in a deserted quarter of the city (p. 600). 
time of it, but then he is expected to walk about and If the Brass without the Band can fall to a lower 
sue for coppers; indeed, that appears to be his real depth still, it is when he seats himself on the top of a 
business—the triangle is only his pastime. | van full of tipsy Foresters, and, after sharing their 
As we sit with our windows open in the summer potations during the daytime, “joins in’’ frantically 
evenings, we can hear them playing at the corner of | with the chorus of lunatics as they drive home 
the street. Now it is Masaniello, dashed off with | through the streets of the city, making night hideous 
great fire, and generally taken too fast; then a/| with bellow and blare. We may here take leave of 
selection from Faust, or the last new opera chopped | the Brass without the Band. 
up, sometimes very cleverly, for street use. On| The second part of the Brass Band dissolved is the 
these occasions the principal instruments play the | Band without the Brass, which generally means a flute 
“arias,” and one often regrets that men who play | ora clarionet solus. Unlike the “ brass,” the “wood” 
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never walk a road together. As they are both solo; and efficiency is great; and the German bands, || 
instruments, the rivalry would be too bitter; and | both louder and hardier organizations, drive them 


; 


finding « lonely life intoler- 
able, they soon join them- 
selves to, or go to make 
up, what may be called 
the third great fact 
street-music—THE StRINc- 
ED Banp. 


The highest form of the | 


stringed band is too sel- 
dom seen. It consists of 
from six to twelve perform- 
ers,—two violins, tenor, 


of | 


violoncello, or double bass, | 
flute, clarionet, or the above | 


' 
doubled, or in such other == 
various proportions as time -— 
and circumstance mayallow £ 


of. We have met with 


| them at seaside places in == 


fine weather, and occasion- | 
ally in the more retired | 
parts of the city in the ————— 


afternoon. 
instruments in any perfec- 
tion are delicate things, 


the expense of keeping them together in any number | tano, is a fine violin player out of doors, although the 


But as stringed | 


A Quiet Street in London. 
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“The Brass without the Band”—p. 599. 











out of the field. For some 
reason these large stringed 


lish, they play excellent 
music, but are not so popu- 
lar or so well paid as their 
German rivals. 
Another form of the 
stringed band, however, is 
the most popular and the 
best paid of any street- 





sphere of operation is Te- 
stricted as to time and || 
place, and few itinerant 
musicians seem to combine 
the necessary. qualifications 
Visitors to 
Brighton have all noticed 


cellent German band on the 


Italian musicians. The 
leader, Signor Beneven- 
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writer discovered that in a room he isexcessively coarse 
in tone and execution, which in great measure accounts 


























“Stringed Band in eztremis”—p. 602. 


| ‘or his success in the open air. He is accompanied 
| by a harp, a second violin, and a flute. Each man is 


apital in his department, and each man. knows | 


| his place. ‘This. little band of accomplished players 
| forms the centre for a group of attentive listeners, 
'who are regaled with charming versions of the 





“The Miscellaneous Artist”—p. 602. 


_ modern opera, the primo violino occasionally playing 

| Solos with excellent pathos and effect. We have 

—_ \ Yea haif-crowns, and even gold put into the 
nll ° 








cap, in return for which regular printed programmes 
are distributed. But at the first spot of rain or gust 
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“Sleep and Song”—p. 603. 
of wind—in the middle of a passage or “aria,” how- 
ever touching—Signor Beneventano signals to stop, 
packs up fiddle and bow, a cloth is flung over the | 
harp, the flute is unscrewed, the music folded up, all || 
made * taut,” and the artists retire. The brass band || 
thinks them poor creatures. 
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* The Last Half-pint”—p. 604. 


3ut if we seldom hear either what we may call the 
Orchestral Stringed Band or the Italian miniature band, | 
the Stringed Band dissolved is, alas! always with us. It | 
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is a harp and a fiddle. The karpist is generally a 
man with an ear for time, but not for tune; the fiddler 
has an ear for tune, but none for time. The fiddler can 
afford to be in tune, because he has only four strings ; 
but the harpist, who has forty, very naturally cannot. 
We have heard people wonder how the harpists can 
keep their strings from breaking ;—they don’t. Others 
ask how it is possible in the open air to have so 
many strings in any sort of tune ;—they never are. 
The picked Italian band #s fairly in tune, and that ts 
a wonder. But though in the Stringed Band dissolved 
there is much to regret, there is nothing to wonder 
at, except it be how such people ever get a living. 
The sangfroid of the harpist is great—one accompani- 
ment does for all times and tunes; or, if he has dif- 
ferent accompaniments, he never fits them on to their 
right tunes; and if for a couple of bars he blunders 
into the right measure,.he does not notice it before 
he gets wrong again. <A: cat might walk over the 
wires with quite as much, probably a very similar, 
effect. But he is outdone by the determination of 
the violinist, who is superior to all accompaniment, 
and treats the harpist like a lackey. 
tell him when he is going to begin, how long he is 
going on, or when he means to stop; indeed he is 
generally much the better man of the two, and might 
play a respectable fourth-rate second violin at a 
third-class theatre if he practised hard, and did 
not show such overweening confidence in -his varia- 
tions on the “Carnival de Venise.”” Where will 
that man end? Cross the street, and we can show 
you. Yonder comes an old blind man with a 


knowing dog (p. 601), who is constantly persuad- 
ing him that it is necessary to move on whenever 


he begins to play a tune. He has thus got into 
the habit of playing and walking. He is weak and 
old before his time with drink, and does not play 
much now except on the open strings. Sometimes it 
is his wife who leads him ; now he is blind, she keeps 
the drink from him, and prolongs his life a little. 
One day she will sell his old fiddle, they will go into 
the workhouse together, and the Stringed Band will 
be completely dissolved. 

We must here notice a large-elass of nondescript 
street-musicians—chiefly self-made men. We may 
call these the fourth great fact im street-music, and 
treat them under the head of Miscztianzovs ARrTISTs. 
Many of them are men of strong original powers, 
subjected to the most eccentric development. We 
remember one strange man who bore the appearance 
of a North American Indian armed te the teeth 
(p. 601). He was hung round, saddled, propped up, sat 
upon, wedged in, andstuckall over generally with some 
two dozen or more instruments, and boasted that he 
could play most of them simultaneously. A drum, 
worked with a wire by one foot, rattled above his 
head—his mouth moved round a semicircle, blowing 
into such things as pan-pipes, flutes, clarionets, horns, 
and other tubes conveniently slung to his neck like 
an ox’s cradle; one hand moved an accordion tied to 
his thigh, whilst a triangle jingled from his wrist; 
the other hand played the bones, whilst the elbow 





He does not | 


| system of musical glasses. 





clapped a tambourine fixed to his side; on the inside 
of his knees were cymbals, which he kept knocking 
together. There was now only one foot and ancle left, 
and on that ancle he had bells, which rang with 
every motion. We describe from memory, and doubt 
whether we have detailed half the instruments. If 
Julius Cesar had ever met that man, he would have || 
felt quite ashamed of himself for not being able to do 
more than three things ata time. 

Then we have, at the seaside, the Bohemian dwarfs 
on little three-legged stools, with tiny bandolines, 
and strumming away almost inaudibly, but apparently 
quite content, and remunerated out of pity. 

Then there is the piano on wheels-which goes.about 
till one day it gets rained on unmereifully and bursts. 
And the harmonium on wheels which, in a very little 
time does nothing but “cipher,” and has to retire 
into private life. There is the street Preco, who plays 
cleverly on the penny whistle, and the street Bonnay, 
who plays with hammers on a wooden instrument; 
another plays with hammers on bits of metal, another 
on bits of glass, another on regular musical glasses, 
another on bells, and another on strings; but the 
most original of this class is a mam who produces 
singularly beautiful effects by using two balls of 
india-rubber to set in vibration a perfectly tuned 
The india-rubber is used 
to rub the edge of the glass as children rub dessert 
bowls with wet fingers, and the sound elicited is the 
same. This man plays pathetic tunes with great 
taste and extraordinary execution. 

Having got thus far in our meditations, it occurred 
to us that it was time to pass from instrumental to vocal 
music, but the transition seemed abrupt—there must 
be a connecting link. We think we have discovered 
that missing link in the person of the “‘tom-tom’’ man. 
He is both vocal and instrumental. Many persons who 
have not studied the question may suppose that he only 
beats the tom-tom ; but this is an error. On very hot 
days, if you go close up to him, you will perceive 
that he sings what are doubtless the national melodies 
of his native land. As far as we can make out, these 
are as simple as they are plaintive, and consist mainly 
in the constant repetition of 


“Yow, yow, aie! yagger, yow, yow.” 


Here, then, we may be said to have a link between 
instrumental and vocal street-music. 

Vocal street-music divides itself naturally into 
ballad and chorus, or solo and part songs. The street 
ballads emanate from the music-halls and penny 
gaffs. And, of all the encouraging facts in connection 
with popular music in England, this—our fifth fact— 
of BatiaD Mvsicis the least. This is the form in which 
whatever there is national in English music is uttered, 
and what utterances we have here! Every now and 
then, it is true, a really graceful ballad, such as 
“When other lips,” “Jeanette and Jeanot,” gets 
into general vogue: but, as a rule, the really popular 
songs are those that minister to the lowest rollicking 
tastes, such as “Champagne Charley,” or to the vulgar 
commonplaces of life, such as the “Postman’s Knock,” 
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or to the feeblest sentimental fancies, such as “ Sea 
shells.” About most of them there is a low affecta- 
tion and a sense of unreality that pierces, and the 
people that troll them about the streets never sing 
them with earnestness or humour, like the Germans 
or the Italians, just because music is not to our lower 
orders a deep need, a means of expressing the pent- 
up and often oppressive emotions of the heart, but 
merely a noisy appendage to low pastimes. Even 
the less objectionable ballads which concern the most 
touching affections of our nature are full of vamped- 
up and artificial sentiment. "What, for instance, can 
be more feeble in sentiment and false in taste than 
“Let me kiss him for his mother?” And yet, 
trash like this, which would be scouted in any other 
form by every National school-boy, is considered 
finely pathetic by the lower orders, when it comes 


them is an artificial thing, having artificial and 


emotions. And the consequence is, that our street 
ballads last but from year to year, almost from month 


whose chief object seems to be to extinguish their 
predecessors, and when they have accomplished this, 


their sting. Who ever hears “Slap bang” now? 


seems dead at last; and we may safely predict that 
“Not for Joseph,” which is all the rage at present, 
will be hardly remembered, and never heard by the 
readers of “Goop Worps’”’ for October, 1869. 

There is a certain feeble prettiness about the Vir- 
ginia Gabriel and Claribel school of ballads, but it is 
the “ Baby asleep,” ‘Papa, come to tea” style of 
thing, so eloquently condemned not long ago, at the 
Royal Institution, by Mr. Ruskin; and when the 
ballad is not strictly social, spooney, or domestic, can 
we imagine any twaddle feebler than what is put 
forward to do duty for thought and feeling ? In one 
ballad, for instance, the following ingenious conun- 


answer is, “ Who can tell?” Of course nobody can, 
and this insult to our intelligence is repeated through 
several verses, to music nearly as exasperating. From 
the mud-heaps of ballads lying around us we may 
no doubt pick out some gold nuggets; but the finest 
ballads are sure to be the least popular. All honour 
to Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley, and a few 
others, for keeping some of Arthur Sullivan’s, Hat- 
ton’s, and C. H. Deacon’s ballads before the public.* 
Let us only trust that Mr. Sullivan, the brightest 
hope of the English school, will keep before him the 
high ballad ideal of his Shakespeare songs, and those 
exquisite lyries which Mr. Tennyson has just com- 
pleted for him, and not be tempted into the “Ever 





* The names of J. L. Molloy, Frederic Clay, and a 
few others, ought to be mentioned in connection with 
what may be called “ the improved English ballad.” 
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to them in the disguise of a ballad, for music to | 


die themselves like bees when they have discharged | 


, few years ago. 
| the field by the negro melodists, and have no doubt 


departure for the Continent. 
drum is propounded, “ What will to-morrow be ?”’ the 





of thee” style; by the tears of sopranos, or the solemn 
warnings of publishers. 

But if we have for a moment escaped from the 
streets, we are reminded by the shrill voice of a 
woman outside, that it is with these, and not with 
the drawing-room, that we are now concerned 
(p. 601). The poor creature, meanly clad, is singing 
“We may be happy yet,” or “My pretty Jane.’ 
The crying baby has at last fallen asleep, but the 
song is almost more piteous. But we have only to 
go down one of the back streets, until we come to a 
third-class public-house, and we reach at once the 
lowest depth to which the English ballad can descend. 
Two coarse and grimy ruffians, with greasy slips 
of thin paper, printed all over and adorned with 
villainous wood-cuts, are tramping stoutly down the 
reeking alley, and chanting forth to admiring groups 
of the unwashed, some account of the latest murder, 


_ in rhyme, or the interesting contest between Cham- 
unreal standards of propriety, and too often un- | 
connected with their real interests and genuine | 


pion Tommy and the Charcoal Pet. Let us draw a 
veil over their proceedings, and pass with a sigh of 
relief to, the sixth fact of street-music, which consists 


, of Cuorvus and Part Sone in various forms. 
to month; they are constantly being replaced, not 
by songs that enrich the national stock, but by songs | 


The blind singers, who with the assistance of a 
concertina ply through the whole of London, are 
known to every one. They render their psalm tunes, 
soundly harmonized, in a hard canto fermo style, 
which has its legitimate attractions, and with that 


| peculiar concentration and directness of purpose which 
Even “Old dog Tray,” a really pathetic thing, | 


characterizes blind people, and which has a pathos of 


_ itsown. We fancy that regular bands of accomplished 


part singers are less common now than they were a 
They may have been driven out of 


found a more congenial sphere in the various music- 
halls which have been lately opened in great 
numbers all over the country. We must, however, 
notice the Praeger family, who are unique in their 
excellent part-singing and improvisations: we hear 
that it is not an uncommon thing for them at the 
close of the Brighton or Folkestone season to deposit 
several hundred pounds in the bank previous to their 
Out of the season the 
young lady receives an excellent general education 
in one of the first French schools, and every year 
the return of the family is anxiously awaited by 
many thousands of discriminating admirers. 

But there is a foreign band of singers—foreign 
only in appearance—that never leaves our shores, 
the Negro melodists. The conquering nigger landed 
some years ago, and after capturing this small 
island, caught many of the Aborigines, blacked 
them over, and sent them off to proclaim the glories 
of Niggerdom throughout the length and breadth 
of this benighted land. The princes of the art sit 
in royal council at St. James’s Hall, and it is an 
affecting thing to see the poor white men who resort 
to their levees in crowds, welcomed by them as men 
and brethren. It is the fashion to smile at the 
“Christy Minstrels,’ and indeed uninterrupted 
gravity would be somewhat out of place in their as- 
semblies, but we must not forget that they furnish 
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one of the most remarkable and original elements of 
our street-music. From St. James’s Hall and not 
from “ Old Virginny,” come constant supplies of new 
melodies. The original melodies, such as “ Lucy 
Neal,” “‘ Uncle Ned,” some of which were no doubt 
genuine American negro productions, are almost 
forgotten, but from that new source of negro pathos 
and humour, numbers of songs and choruses continue 
to flow, some of them excellent imitations, and most 
of them retaining the characteristic form of the 
negro melody, viz., nigger solus, niggers tutti, inter- 
ludes and brilliant finale by Bones, accompanied by 
the whole band. The real negro is passionately at- 
tached to music—his sorrows and joys are both 
accompanied by the banjo—and slave-life, in which 
the present generation of negroes has been born and 
bred, is full of touching episode and dramatic inci- 
dents. The English public were subdued by the 
power and beauty of these, as depicted, or as some 
say overdrawn, in Mrs. Stowe’s book; and it is not 
too much to presume that the lasting popularity and 
deep appreciation of negro fun and pathos in Eng- 
land is mainly due to the genius of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

The gentlemen who nightly blacken their faces in 
order to portray to a sympathetic audience the life 
and manners of a hitherto oppressed race, have cer- 
tainly a fair claim upon our indulgent interest. There 
is something pathetic even about these worthy Eng- 
lishmen themselves; and it is not without emotion 


that we gaze at the portraits of the most successful | a8 appropriate to England, as French music is to 


“ Bones”’ of the age, outside St. James’s Hall—repre- 
senting above the mighty W. P. Collins, black as to 
his face, and otherwise equipped for action; whilst 
underneath, the same face, only washed, looks appeal- 
ingly at us, and seems to say, ‘‘ You sce the black all 
comes off. I am not so bad-looking either. You can 
hardly see me at night. But remember P. Collins 
is white, and although his initial is P., he was not 
christened Pompey.” 

The street niggers are often excessively clever, 
but are forced to pander in a variety of ways to the 


popular taste. For the sake of an undiscerning | be popular standards, and the music of the people | 
public, English fun is mixed up with negro humour. | will then be as real an instrument of civilisation in 
Punch conducts with a baton and a desk before him; | its way, and as happily under the control of public 

light and flippant remarks are addressed to the | opinion as the Press, the Parliament, or any other of | 
crowd in good broad Iinglish; capers are cut in | our great national institutions. | 


LIEUTENANT PRIDEAUX. 


“ He received his sentence without a word of demur.”—Lorp Narrer oF MAGDALA. 


No Cross of Valour hath the Muse to give 
His faithful breast, but she may bid him live 
In hearts of grateful glow, 
Who went to bear his Message with last breath, 
Nor changéd countenance at sight of Death, 
When Napier bade him go. 


England, our Helen, watching from the wall 
To cheer us fighting, mourn us if we fall, 
O’erlooks her gallant Son! 














season and out of season, to the dismay of cab horses 
and omnibus drivers; and even practical jokes are 
played off on any who come too near “bones” or 
“tambourine.”’ But a state of chronic fun is not || 
without its penalties: the chorus over, and the crowd 
dispersed, no faces look so downcast and woe-begone 
as the faces of the minstrels. They walk silently, 
two and two, or follow each other, a string of lonely, 
dispirited men, down a back street into a public- || 
house—not even there is rest. Two go in, and imme- || 
diately recommence, and banjo consumes a solitary || 
pint outside (p. 601), whilst fiddle and bones strike || 
up within to earn another. 





We close our survey of “Street-Music in Eng- 
land” with mingled feelings of hope and discourage- || 
ment. The influence of music is every day becoming || 
more widespread; but is it an influence which soothes, 
relieves, recreates, and elevates the people? We 
believe it is so in part; but before the musical art || 
accomplishes this its high mission amongst us, it 
must become a real, not an artificial, expression of 
the emotions as they work in English hearts and 
English homes. We must not be content with 
foreign models, grand as some of them are—with 
German music composed in England, or even with | 
little bits of ballad-music, unlike that of any other 
country, and therefore supposed to be English, but 
we must aim at forming a real national school, 
with a tone and temper as expressive of, and 


France, Italian to Italy, and German to Germany. 
And we must do this, first, by keeping alive and 
active that love for the art which really does exist; 
secondly, by believing in ourselves; and, lastly, by 
encouraging native talent wherever it can be found, || 
not destroying its independence by any false system | 
of protection or puffery, but allowing it the freest | 
development under the salutary conditions of just | 
criticism and liberal recognition. 
When we have a national school of music, and not 
before, we shall have high standards, which will also | 








H. R. HAWEIS. 


She hath so many lofty memories 
To keep her lifted gaze ; a deed like this 
So many would do—have done : 
He did it! that poor Private in the “ Buffs,”’ * 
Though only one of her neglected “ roughs,”’— 
English through every limb: 





* “Some Sikhs, and a private of the Buffs, having 
remained behind with the grog-carts, fell into the hands 
of the Chinese. On the next morning they were brought 
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He would not bow his head except to die ; 
He would not let our England’s image lie 
Dishonoured, shamed in him ! 


Duty, not Glory, is our proud pass-word, 

Who ask that we may prove for England’s sword 
True steel at need—no more. 

Yet worthy of his crown is young Prideaux, 

As if on board they had borne him, lying low 
For us who were safe on shore. 


That large content-with-death-for-England’s sake 
In narrower hearts a nobler life shall wake 


Ir is not an easy task to account for the Jewish 
traditions that prevail in Abyssinia, or offer a clear 
and credible explanation of their origin and meaning. 
For instance, there is the origin of the race through 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; or the still stranger 
legend of the real ark being carried off from Jeru- 
salem to Axum. Besides, there are large Jewish 
colonies in Abyssinia, and a great number of Hebrew 


| the country. These words are not derived from the 
Hebrew, as is the case in other languages, but are 
the actual words themselves. According to the now 
received classification, the ancient Ethiopianis, like the 
Hebrew, a Semitic language. This might account for 
some identity between the two, but, strange to say, 
the Jews, or Falashas, as they are called, do not 
|| speak Hebrew. Their language is as wide of the 
Hebrew as the Amharic or the other dialects of Abys- 
sinia. It is evident that this fact must complicate 
the whole question, not only of language, but of race. 
It would perhaps be unfair to be critical upon such a 
story as that of the Queen of Sheba and her son 
Menelik, but it clearly fails in its purpose of ex- 
plaining the origin of the Abyssinians. A queen 
implies a country and a people, and thus we have the 
race existing before its origin and the birth of its 
founder. The story of Menelik, indeed, is told in 
another way, which brings it more within the limits 
of credibility. According to this version, he was sent 





|| to Abyssinia, Solomon prevailed on the Jews of Pales- 
|| tine to send each his first-born son along with him, 
|| and this is the source to which everything Jewish is 
|| generally attributed. 
|| The story of the ark is worth giving, for it is not 
|| So well known. When Menelik was leaving Jeru- 
salem he induced a number of the chief priests to ac- 
company him, and they, being strongly averse to 
leaving behind them all the glory and divine protec- 
tion which they believed to accompany the presence 
of the ark, conceived the idea of making an imitation 
before the authorities, and commanded to perform the 
| kotou. The Sikhs obeyed ; but Moyse, the re ge soldier, 
declared that he would not prostrate himself before any 


Chinaman alive, and was immediately knocked on the 
head, and his body thrown upon a dunghill.”—Times Cor- 
respondent, 











words and names are to be found in the language of , 


to Jerusalem for his education, and upon returning | 


To breathe with ampler breath, 
And some poor soul, caught in as bitter strait, 
Shall think of him, and sternly face its fate— 
Go on, and outface Death! 


Blow, winds of God! and stir us to the root, 

Shake down all wormy and unworthy fruit — 
There’s new life in your breeze! 

Traitors may talk of England going down 

(In quicksands that their coward selveshavesown)— 
She swims in hearts like these! 
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AN ARTIST’S JOTTINGS- IN ABYSSINIA. 


of it. This, from their position in the temple, they 
were able to do, and they carried off the real ark, 
leaving the other in its place. It is the belief of the 

Abyssinians that it remains in the church of Axum 

to this day. No one is allowed to see it but the Abuna, 
| Or head of the Abyssinian Church, who is the equiva- 

lent of the high priest. The Governor of Axum 
, is still called Naberada, or “‘ Keeper of the Ark.” 
They have also acurious legend about the celebrated 
obelisk at Axum. The sons of Noah, when they sepa- 
rated to the three ancient divisions of the world, 
erected obelisks as memorials of the event. Japhet did 
so in Europe, Shem in Asia, and Ham, or Cham, in 
Africa, this last being the one still standing at Axum. 

The lion on Theodore’s seal, that with which he 
sealed his letters to the British Government, is the 
lion of Judah. The words of the motto, in Amharic, 
are “Moa anbasa sacemoeagada Juda,” which is 
translated, “The lion of the race of Judah has 
triumphed.” A similar seal with the lion upon it 
has beep assumed by Kassa, Prince of Tigré, since 
Theodore’s death. 

But the strongest feature of all is, the curious mix- 
ture of Judaism with the Christianity of Abyssinia. 
This is perhaps most evident in the construction of 
their churches. They are formed upon the threefold 
division of the Tabernacle and the Temple. (A plan 
| is given at p. 608, of one of the round churches 
of Amhara.) The inner sanctuary is called the 
makdas, the second is the kudist, and the outer is the 
kunyéh-mahelet. The two first of these words are 
clearly Hebrew, wip (mikdash) being a term some- 
times applied to the whole of the temple, and some- 
times only to the holy place. From wr (hodish) 
came kudish-kudishim, the usual name of the sanc- 
tuary in Hebrew, and identical with the kudist of 
the Abyssinian Church. In the makdas, or holy of 
holies, there is what is called the ark, or tabot. This 
is formed of four wooden posts, placed about two 
feet asunder, and about seven or eight feet in height. 
Near the middle there is a shelf tied to the posts, 
and other pieces laid across. The whole of the 
wood is untrimmed by axe or knife. This is called 
the menber, or table, upon which the elements are 
laid for consecration. It is covered with a cloth, 
and under the cloth is placed a square piece of ala- 
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baster, or marble, rudely ornamented with crosses. 
This they explain as being the representative of the 
stones of the Law, and typical of the “ new stone.” 
Between the altar and the front door is suspended a 
curtain, which in many cases was nothing more 
than a piece of matting or dirty cloth; this is the 
veil, and it prevents those on the outside from seeing 
the ark when the front door is open. 

There are usually four doors to the sanctuary, but 
the eastern door is always built up, with the excep- 
tion of a small window. It is called “the door of 
light.’ The explanation of this may be found in 
Ezek. xliv. 1, 2. The door of the outer court is also 
built up in the same way as the inner. All the 


Abyssinian churches are constructed with the altar | 


towards the east. There is always at the north-east 
corner of the church a small building, generally only 
a few yards from the church ; this is the Beatalehem, 
or “ House of Bread.” It is here that the priests pre- 
pare the bread for the sacrament; hence its name. It 
is a curious coincidence that the Hebrew word Beth- 
lehem should signify “ House of Bread,” and that the 
Arabs should render it Beit-/ahm, or “House of Flesh.” 
The Abyssinian Church teaches the doctrine of the 
real presence, although Bruce mentions one priest 
who expressed doubts to him upon the subject. The 
bread used in the church is a cake baked on an 
earthen girdle, and is called by the Hebrew and 
Arabic word korban, or “ sacrifice.’ The wine is 
not fermented, being only raisins steeped in water. 
This they call dam, the Hebrew word for “blood ;”’ it 
is also prepared in the Beatalehem. The Abyssinian 
Church being so thoroughly Eastern, the separation 
of sexes might be expected to be one of its features. 
This practice is supposed by many to have some 
very deep signification and spiritual meaning; but 
any one acquainted with Eastern customs can easily 
give the explanation. There is nothing spiritual 
about it; it is only a form which dates back to 
the time when there was no social imtercourse ‘be- 
tween the sexes. Women were separated in the 
house as well as in the church. A harem necessi- 
tates a separate place of prayer. All Mohammedan 
mosques are so arranged; Solomon’s temple had 
its women’s court ; and a Jewish synagogue ought to 
be so constructed that the women and men should not 
see each other. In Abyssinia there is no separation 
of the sexes in the usual intercourse of life, and, so 
far as I saw, it seemed to be only nominally retained 
in church. The south side of the church is called 
the women’s side, and the door is called the women’s 
door. The northern side is for themen, but it is not 
sonamed. Itis the “ Beatalehem side,” and the door 
is the Beatalehem door, because the bread and wine 
come in from that side to the sanctuary. In most 
cases there is a burial-place around the church, and 
the whole is enclosed with a wall. The door of this 
wall is called the deja-salaam, which is “the gate of 


in entering or passing a church will bow down atthe 
outer gate, and kiss the wall. 
Aa a rule, these churches are*mere sheds, con- 








structed of wood and wattles, and a conical thatched 
roof. The wall of the holy of holies is always plas. 
tered with mud. The floor is littered with straw, 
and is usually in a very untidy state. Roughly. 
made coffins are to be found in many churches 
with the bones of holy men, and in some the || 
bones are wrapped up in skins. Here and there a 

finer church is to be found, and in some cases || 
decorated with pictures. Those of Chelicut and 
Adijerat are so distinguished. The art is rude and 
primitive. Indian officers always declared that these || 
works had a striking resemblance to the pic. || 
tures of native artists of India. The absence of || 
shadow, a total disregard of perspective, and the 
making of a king three or four times the size of those 

around him, are all points which produce this im- 

pression of similarity. The Virgin and Child is a 

very favourite subject; the Crucifixion is represented 

much as it is in European pictures. St. George is a 

highly popular saint, and generally occupies a pro- | 
minent place, riding on a very white horse with a | 
green dragon under him. In the Adijerat church | 
there was a very curious picture of Pharaoh. Pha. | 
raoh is on his horse in the Red Sea, and Moses stands 
on the bank, holding a great cross in his left hand, | 
while the right is held up as if in the act of reproach- 

ing. The cross represented is exactly the same as | 
those used in the Abyssinian churches at the present | 
day, and it shows that the pre-Christian origin of | 
that symbol seemed to be a settled point with the | 
artist; and if his archeology is to be trusted, it will | 
also be interesting information to Biblical students || 
to learn that Pharaoh’s hosts were armed with | 














muskets. The saints, and their various modes of 
martyrdom, are standard subjects in all church 
decoration. 
“chamber of horrors.” We found that we could 
understand the names of the saints as pronounced 
by the priest. The Greek form of the words | 
are still retained. Thus they say “ Ioannes,” || 
“ Petros,” ‘ Paowlus,” “ Bartolomeus,” &c. The 


They remind one a good deal of a | 





Virgin they call “Miriam,” and Jesus is “ Yasous.” | 
Before each of these names, they use the word kudosh, 
evidently derived from the Hebrew for holy: thus | 
they say “ Kudosh Gabriel,” or the Holy Gabriel, or | 
“ Kudosh Gorgius” for St. George. Kudosh Kirkos | 
is a very favourite saint, and many churches are de | 
dicated to him. He is said to be a boy saint. Pon- 
tius Pilate and his wife, Balaam and his ass, also | 
figure among their saints; but how they got into | 
the calendar is more than I can explain. They have | 
also local saints, such as Tekla Haimanot, who may 
be called the patron saint of Abyssinia. He is re | 
puted to have converted the devil himself, who be- 
came a monk for forty days. 
There is something very striking in the way in which | 
all primitive people have given themselves names. | 


| It is almost a universal rule that Eastern names are | 
peace,”’ or “the gate of bowing down,” for Abyssinians 


either the names of God, or are expressive of man’s | 
relations to the Deity; thus, Ali is only a variety of | 
Allah, and Abdul Aziz is “The Servant of the Pre- 

cious One,” one of the ninety-nine titles of God. A | 
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Hindoo calls his son Ram, the name of God; or Ram 
Das, “The servant of God;” or Ram Buksh, ‘‘ The 
gift of God.” In Abyssinia we have this religious 
manifestation very strong. "Walda Yasous, or “ The 
son of Jesus,” is a very common name; Barea 
Yasous is another common name, and means “ The 
| slave of Jesus;” Barea Selassie, or “The slave of 
| the Trinity,” is another. I made the acquaint- 
| ance of a native missionary who spoke English: 
| his name was Mahdara-Kal, or “The habitation of 
| the Word.” That of my Abyssinian servant was 
| Walda-Ezgi, “The son of the Lord of the Universe.” 
| Kassa is a name often to be found: it means “The 
| price of blood,” or “ransom.” They apply this title 
| to Christ: He wastheir Kassa, orransom. Kassa was 
Theodore’s name, and he only changed it when he 
was crowned emperor; and it is reported that often 
in his mad boasting fits, he would say, “ Am I not 
Kassa?’”” The name of Theodore, or “Tedros,”’ 
as it is pronounced in Abyssinia, was assumed in 
order to fulfil an ancient prophecy that a king of this 
name would arise, who would restore the glory of 
the Ethiopian empire, and would continue his con- 
quests as far as the destruction of Mecca and the res- 
cuing of Jerusalem from the power of the infidel. 
Gobzai Wag-Shum, of Lasta, has lately assumed the 
name of Hezekiah for the like purpose of fulfilling a 
|| similar prophecy. Of course, there are other names 
|| beside those with religious significations. The queen 
|| of Theodore was called Tirroo-Wurk, or “Pure Gold;” 
|| and her son, who is now in England, is called 
|| Alumayoo, or “He has seen the World,” a name 
which seems to have been curiously prophetic in its 
import. Alumayoo has also the title of Dejaz, or 
Dejazmatch, which is rendered the “‘ Warrior at the 
Gate,” from deja, a “door or gate.’”” The religious 
meaning of this title is not so certain ; but it is highly 
probable that, like all oriental terms of honour, it 
should ‘be traced back to a spiritual signification. 
“The Sublime Porte” is the spiritual head of the 
Mohammedan world. St. Peter is represented with 
the keys of the door in one hand and the sword in 
the other, clearly the warrior at the gate; and the 
Pope, still claiming the same powers, is a Dejaz- 
match. Christ Himself said, “Iam the door.” The 
title may be older than that, and in all probability 
might be traced back to the symbolism of that won- 
derful dream of Jacob at Bethel. Ras is another 
title in Abyssinia, but is not peculiar to that country, 
being found in Arabic, and can be traced to its mean- 
| ing in that language and in the Hebrew. It is 
equivalent to the Head, and in this sense it is used as 
| the first word in the beginning of Genesis. It is the 
root of the Hebrew word for Genesis—the in principio 
from which all creation came forth. Such are a few 
of the names and titles of Abyssinia, and they are 
valuable and suggestive from their bearing upon the 
origin and course of civilisation, or upon its decay ; 
for Abyssinia has, like many Eastern countries, fallen 
| far away from its high estate. 
F From a curious superstition common to many parts 
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I" the world, the Abyssinians always conceal their 
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baptismal names. They believe that if their enemies 
were to make an image of them in wax, and put it 
where it will slowly melt, this melting and decaying 
will be accompanied with a similar effect on their 
body, and this can be prevented by concealment. 
Their baptismal name is their real name, that is the 
name registered in heaven, and if the enemy uses only 
the name they generally go by, then the wax figure 
does not represent them, and they thus escape the 
fatal spell. Inall church services, particularly in the 
prayers for the dead, the baptismal name must be 
used. How they manage to hide it I did not learn. 
Possibly they confide it only to the priests. 

The service in the church has as its principal object 
the consecration of the Sacrament (see p. 609). The 
priests put on their robes in the holy of holies, and 
proceed to the Beatalehem to bring in the bread 
and wine. The bread is carried in a basket, with a 
cloth over it, and also the wine in the chalice: both 
are brought in by the Beatalehem door. When they 
are deposited upon the mender, the bread is put 
on the right side and the wine on the left; and 
during the service they remain carefully covered. 
The service is a very long one; the Liturgy is said 
to be the same as in the Roman Church. Part of it 
is sung, part chanted, and partis read. The place is 
very dark; for the small opening in the east only 
gets a borrowed light, and as the doors are shut, the 
congregation see nothing, only hearing the mono- 
tonous sounds of the service as it goes on within. 
Large crosses are used: they are made of brass, and 
fixed in a pole, and carried about in all their cere- 
monies. Incense is largely employed, and I could 
notice no difference between it and that used in the 
Catholic Church. I was told that they danced round 
the ark in imitation of David; but this turned out to 
be a mistake, the practice being to go round the ark 
three times at the end of each division of the service, 
carrying the large cross, the incense, and the book. 
In reading the service, the Gospels, or the Old Tes- 
tament, the priest stands before it with a small cross, 
held in his hand. At one part of the service the 
priests come out and incense the people in the outer 
courts, and the cross is presented to every person to 
be kissed. When the ceremony of consecration is 
completed, the priests within the sanctuary admi- 
nister the Sacrament to each other, and then the 
western door being opened, they appear, bearing 
the elements, which are administered on the steps of 
the door. One man holds the basket containing the 
consecrated bread, which is still covered with the 
embroidered cloth. The priest puts in his hand and 
takes a bit of the bread—which is broken—and he 
holds it so that it cannot be seen. In this, the 
priest I saw administering seemed to be most par- 
ticular; for he used one hand to cover the other. 
The communicant comes forward, and standing, 
simply opens the mouth and receives the sacred 
elements. The person then passes on, and the 
wine is administered by another priest with a 
spoon from the chalice. ‘Water is used, but is 
given separately. During this ceremony the priests 
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are chanting or singing, and at its end they return 
into the sanctuary and the door is shut. While it 
is open nothing can be seen of the ark within, for 
the veil perfectly conceals everything. I inquired 
respecting the necessary qualifications for partaking 
of the sacrament, and was told that none were admis- 
sible unless they had. bégun a good and holy life, 
and that previous confession. and‘ absolution were 
necessary conditions.. Or almost. the only occasion 
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less it was known -that no one would be there to 
receive it that day. -This could be inferred from the 
previous preparation required. of the communicants, 
making it evident they considered the bringing forth 
of the bread and wine as an essential part of the 
ceremony. It is quite natural to think that they 
would look on it as typical of the sacrifice having 
been made and freely offered, and. that its accepta- 
tion or rejection is a responsibility which belongs to 
those to whom the offer is presented. 

While the priests are thus employed within, the 


when I witnessed this ceremony there were only a few 
old women who came forward. The number certainly 
did not exceed half a dozen. I stepped into a church 
one morning near the Takazzé, and hearing that the 
consecration service was going on, waited till the 
priests appeared at the door, bearing the consecrated 
elements. But no one came forward to partake ; 
they stood for a few minutes on the steps singing ag 
usual, and then returned into the sanctuary. Doubt- 
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laity are not idle without. So far.as my short ex- 
perience went, it. seemed that very few people attended 
church. ._ Of those a number are almost constantl 

engaged singing psalms. This is done in the outer 
court, whose name, Kunyéh-Mahelet, is derived 
from mahelet, a “ song,” “hymn,” or “ music.” Each 
man holds a long stick, about six or seven feet ij 
length, cut from the tree so as to have a cross pie 
on it at the top, like a pastoral staff; and in th 
other hand he has, what I suppose, for want of 
better name, must be called a musical instrum 
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It is a piece of bent iron with some other pieces 
strung upon it, so that they produce a jingling noise 
when moved up and down, and it is so very like 
the ancient Egyptian systrum that one can scarcely 
help eoming to the conclusion that it is the lineal 
deseendant of that instrument. The only other in- 
strument that I-saw wasa drum, very like those used 
in India, and here, as there, beaten with the hands. 
In singing, ‘they form a circular group, standing 
with their faces towards the centre, and sway their 
bedies about, lifting their sticks high in the air 
and. bringing the lower end down with consider- 
able force upon the ground. I must say that they 
seemed to be intensely earnest about it, although 
the strange performance seemed rather laughable. 
The service of the priests and that of the congre- 
gation go on ¢ogether,—the two forming a strange 
uneonnected medley. Those who are not engaged in 
psalm-singing, stand about the church, or sit on the 
ground, or on some of the steps at the doors. Some 
repeat prayers; I saw one man standing at the 
Beatalehem door, who during the whole service:con- 
tinued muttering to himself with almost ‘breathless 
speed, at the same time his fingers were ‘busy with.a 
rosary. Themen moved about dll over the church, 
with the exception of the sanctuary, but'the women 
all sat. quietly in the second court, on ‘their own side. 
On Palm Sunday I went to the church of Adijerat, 
and was fortunate enough to get the interpreter of 
the camp with me, who was an Abyssinian, anéal- 
though speaking English, and in European costume, 
still professed his adherence to the religion of his 
own country. He seemed well acquainted with 
everything relating to the forms of the service, and 
I am indebted to him for the most of the details here 
given. Palm Sunday is of course one of their great 
days; the service had begun before day-break (at 
least the psalm-singing had), and it was not finished 
when I left between eight and nine o’clock. Palms 
were distributed by the priests, and they made no 
ion with me. After the palms were distri- 
buted the priests came out at the front door; a 
large book was borne by two deacons, a large cross 
carried, incense and a hand-bell were used, and 
eath had his palm branch. A portion of the book 


was:read—I think the Gospels—a psalm sung, and | 


then ‘the procession moved round to the women’s 
deor, going through the same ceremony, to the built- 


up deer on the east, and finished at the Beatalehem 


on ‘the north. I could notice no difference in the 
service at each of these four doors. The reader, 
who held a small cross up between him and the book 
as he read, often came to .a pause, and could not go 
on till-he was prompted by those around. At times 
they atopped him to correct a word, and I noticed 
that the correction was always adopted. Whether he 
was an average or exceptional specimen of the priest- 
hood I could-not tell, but the incident does not say 
much ‘for theirscholarship. Of the:character of the 
priesthood ‘my experience is small. A late Abuna is 
reported to have kept up a thriving business in slaves, 
and although bound to celibacy, he is credited -with 





having had a well-filled harem, some of its inmateg 
being nuns. Sincethe death of the last Abuna there hag 
been no new appointment. When we returned from 
Magdala we heard a rumour that a successor was on 
his way to Abyssinia, and that he was to take up 
his residence in Gobzai’s territory, ‘but no doubt 
this was only one of the many rumours efloat about 
the expected struggle for power ‘that was naturally 
to be looked for after the death of Theodore. Should 
a new one be sent, the possession of him for political 
ends will excite the whole of the country. He is 
consecrated by the Patriarch of ‘the Egyptian Coptic 
Church, and eight hundred dollars ‘have to be paid 
for the purpose; four hundred forthe ceremonies of 
consecration, and four hundred for the expenses of 
the Abuna’s journey to Abyssinia. “Whoever can 
secure the next one, will be in the best position for 
succeeding Theodore as the Negus Negyst, or *‘ King 
of kings.” The Abuna is the head of the Abys- 
sinian branch of the Coptic Church. He is‘the only 
Bishop; no one in Abyssinia holds a similar rank. 
The appointment of all the clergy is made by him. 
The only other church functionary of importance is 
the head of the monks. He iis walled the ZDicheghé. 
His relations to the Abuma I cannot define, but he 
has the appointment of ‘the heads .of all the monas- 
teries, and ‘the control over their government. On 
the route to Magidala and back we saw mo monas- 





‘teries, and very few monks, ‘but in some quarters of | 
Abyssinia they are plentiful enough. The Waldubba | 
Valley, in the Yeejoo country, is full of momiks and | | 
nuns. This district is said to contain 15,000 of them, | 
and it is kept in a high state of cultivation. Their | 
industrious habits are noted, the best fruit and vege- | 
tables are ‘to be found at these monasteries. We | 
had palpable evidence of this from the offerings which | 
were made by monks to the head-quarter camp. 

The monks wear a long robe or cloak of leather | 
and a cowl, this last being their distinguishing mark, | 
and ““to ‘take the cowl” is equivalent towaying that | 
a man has become a monk. I met ome of them 
durimg our morning march, and his strange out- 
fit at onee caught my eye. In addition to the 
leather dress and the cowl, he carried a small basket 
and a long staff with a cross carved on the top of it. 
While wondering what the man might be, for he 
thail.come along some distance talking to my Abys- | 
sinian servant, luckily I met one of our inter- 
preters, who at my request interrogated him. He 
‘turned -out to have been a solilier of ‘Theodore’s, 
but, like many more, towards the-end of ‘the ‘king's 
career had deserted from the service. Although he 
managed to escape himself, he hatl not been able to 
take with him this wife and two children. These 





Theodore made prisoners,-and, according-tohiscustom, 
placed them with ‘the wives and children of other 
soldiers who had deserted, in a ‘house, and then 
closing up the doors, set fire to it, roasting them | 
alive. When the poor man learned their horrible 
fate, he renounced the world and -“‘ took :the cowl.” | 
He was making his way with the army to Zoulla, 
in hopes of being able there to get a passage to Sues, | 
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and thus find his way to Jerusalem, so that he might 
visit the Holy Sepulchre, and there spend his life in 
service at the shrine. His worldly goods were com- 
prised in a very small stock of food in the basket. 
| He had a mild, good-natured expression about his face 
| which prepossessed me in his favour. 
| When the army was on its return, and had regained 
the Wadela Plateau, we had a remarkable illustration 
of the people and of the religious aspect in which 
| they look at events. The inhabitants of this locality 
had been great sufferers in many ways from Theodore. 
| From a suspicion—probably not groundless—that 
his soldiers who came from that part intended to 
| desert, he put 7,000 of them to death. In addi- 
' tion to this, forty-seven villages in the district had 
‘been destroyed by Theodore. The ruined walls, 
visible as we passed along, gave sad evidence of the 
| fact. With such terrific experience of the rule of 
| Theodore, one need not doubt the sincerity of their 
| expressions of gladness at his downfall. On the morn- 
| ing when the Jiddo had been passed, on our return, and 

| Sir Robert Napier had arrived, and was resting in a 

! tent with a few of his staff, a large red umbrella made 
|| its appearance, along with a cross and other church 
properties. Then followed a number of priests with 
| their large white turbans, and a vast concourse of peo- 
ple with thestaffs used in psalm-singing, and theinstru- 
ment like the ancient systrum. They came in front 
of the tent of the commander-in-chief, and began to 
sing the song of Moses, ‘‘ The horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea.” After this they sung a selec- 
tion from the Psalms, beginning with the 47th Psalm— 
|| “Oclap your hands,all ye people; shout unto God with 
|| the voice of triumph,” and they suited the action to 
|| the word by all clapping their hands. It had a very 
|| wonderful effect. ‘Their music is very wild and rude ; 
|| to our ears it is anything but musical, and the con- 
| trast of the white teeth with the dark skin when they 
} || open their mouths—which they do, very wide, in 
|| singing — produces a strange and by no means 
| solemn impression. But here, under the circum- 
| stances, the most sceptical could not doubt their 
| sincerity. To them the death of Theodore must 
| have been a most blessed release from a terrible 
fear ; to them this Pharaoh had been a most hard 
task-master. To us, also, his conduct and fate had 
|| been like that of the true Pharaoh of Scripture. Long 
|| and repeatedly had he hardened his heart and re- 
fused to let the captives go, and it was only at last, 
|| under fear of terrible vengeance, that he allowed them 
to escape, and, like his prototype of old, their deliver- 
ance was soon followed by his own destruction. 

At the death of the queen of Theodore we had 
|| another illustration of their religious ceremonies. 
Tirroo-Wurk, or “Pure Gold,” as she was called, 
|| was a daughter of the Prince of Oubie, and she 
| had been induced to accept Theodore when a mere 
child, in the hope of effecting the release of her 
|| father, who had been a prisoner for a long period. 
Marriage, according to the rites of the Church in 
Abyssinia, is performed by taking the sacrament 
together in church, and when this ceremony has been 























gone through the marriage is indissoluble. Like the 
Greek Church, they allow of no divorce, and, strange 
to say, it is the women of Abyssinia who most 
strongly object to this binding form of marriage. 
They say that, when thus bound, if their husband 
should ill use them, they cannot leave him. 
From this has resulted a very loose code of ideas 
respecting the marriage state, and it is to this cause 
that we must attribute the greater part of that gross 
immorality which was so much talked about by the cor- 
respondents with the expedition. Theodore was no 
exception among his countrymen, but the daughter of 
Oubie was the only wife to whom he was legitimately 
married by the sacrament of the Church. Itis evident 
that she never loved him; many were the quarrels 
between them, and it is said that she was the only 
person in Abyssinia who was not afraid of that 
terrible and wonderful man. One day she omitted 
to rise when the king entered her tent, and on his 
fiercely demanding the reason of this want of respect, 
she, reading the book of Psalms at the time, replied, 
“ Because she was communing in the presence of a 
greater king than him.”’ This was a severe stab at 
Theodore’s feelings, for King David was his grand 
model. He carried abont with him a copy of the 
Psalms for constant study ; he imitated their style of 
language, and often quoted their words in relation to 
himself and his enemies. He also claimed a resem- 
blance between himself and David in their fortunes ; 
they had both been obscure, and had fought, almost as 
boys, against the enemies of their country; success 
had in each case followed their efforts, and both had 
risen to thrones. This was a favourite subject of con- 
versation with Theodore, and no words could have 
been more cutting to his pride than those of the 
queen. He never lived with her again. She was 
sent to Magdala, where she was kept in a sort of 
semi-imprisonment with her son for about six years, 
and was only released with the other prisoners when 
Magdala was taken by the expedition. 

At first, when the queen came with the army in its 
return, her purpose was to go back to her family in 
Semien. Afterwards she declared her wish to go 
with her son to Bombay, and she was with our camp 
at the time when her death took place. It occurred 
at Aikullet, on the evening of the 15th of May, 
during a wild storm of thunder and rain. On a 
high table-land about seven thousand feet high, you 
are not beneath, but actually in the clouds, which are 
bursting around you like a deluge; the thunder did 
not appear to be above, but around us; bright, grand 
flashes of lightning made the inside as well as the 
outside of every tent lividly visible, and the rain 
beat loudly and ceaselessly on the canvas roof. It 
was under these circumstances, while the storm was 
at its height that the widowed queen closed her 
short and stormy life. 

As the army had to march, the funeral was arranged 
for next morning. The priests from Chelicut were 
there early. They filled the tent where the body 
lay, and, so far as I could see, the service was per- 
formed the same as I had witnessed in church. The 
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priests had their vestments on, the large cross was | how he imbibed it, for one - kat = deacons, 
| there, holy water, incense, &c. The only thing I | came forward with a sheet, of which he made a screen, | 
astienl as peculiar to the occasion was a large brazier | and concealed the whole process. Ican only say that | 
of burning ashes in the centre of the tent. The ser- | I heard sounds of sipping and sucking, as if, instead | 
vice seemed to be a succession of prayers and psalms, of disposing of the ng at a > bn extend- 
and it went on the whole morning till the body was | | ing the pleasure as far as he could. When this 
| removed. Outside of the tent the queen’s female | veiled prophet became again visible, I filled up my 
attendants were going through another performance. | CUP, and by means of the word “salaam,” and, 
Each of them had something belonging to their mis- “looking towards” them, managed to get them to 
tress, as yo te aay of — —= egg + ncaa Ap panei ty eg As 
| slippers, drinking cup, &c.; wit ese in their ey use e word “ Ingleese, _thin ey com- 
hands, and held above their heads, they were wailing | prehended that such was the English custom, which | 
after the custom of the country, and they staggered | must have seemed as odd in their eyes as the bishop’s 
about in a manner that rendered it quite uncertain | manner did in mine. I was heed sorry es my | 
| whether it was meant as a dance or the result of in- | ration of rum would not permit of giving them a | 
| toxication. They mingled words of endearment with | taste all round. Still, the good fellowship manifested | 
| complaint at their loss of a mistress. They called her | produced its effects, for a cross was Offered to me for 
| “mother’’ and “ oursupper.” This last phrase I was | three dollars, for which ten had been asked of our | 
told is one of the most ap of “9 language ; ay not — — a = roa a ee —— 
and possibly it may have arisen from the sacrament | tively small one, about eleven inches in length, and | 
hoe called the “ am They also said, “ We do | is similar to those used by the priests in reading the 
not deserve to live when God has taken away one so | service, and for presenting to the —— to 
good.” For hours this excited state was kept up, and | kiss. This cross contains, engraved in Amharic, , 
before the funeral took place they were tearing their | a very pretty inscription—“ Cone belonging to Walata 
| hair, and rubbing and scratching their foreheads till , Tsion”’ (thedaughterof Zion); “having been giv en by 
| the blood came. I saw them leave the camp with the her to Tsion” (some church of that name), that it 
procession, seemingly ary “eos Nao x they | - 7 to por’ a a <r pag de ial 
| went on. The band of the 4th Regimen ing’s s there is only one bi " 
— played the — March hapa as 7 funeral —— : — won ~~ “0 a a ao 
egan to move; and a party of the men of the same _ entitled to that ran 
regiment marched with it. The priests arranged | the only word that we mutually understood, and so 
| themselves round the body, and still continued the | it was used. ; ig 
service for the dead -” re rp —_ ace rm I ba Me po beng laps Pea Si = | 
| took place in the church o elicut, abou ee | invitation e hou g 
| miles distant from the camp. ; sent with my Abyssinian servant, telling the priests | 
Chelicut was the finest church that we saw on our | to come over to the —_ ~ get pri - Aye ean 
line of march ; it was less of a barn and more of a| that were found in Magdala. ou volumes 
| house than the others. There was some carving in | were in that place when the expedition arrived, and | 
wood which the priests pointed out to us with pride, | Sir Robert Napier considered that it would be wrong, 
and their vestments were much more elaborate than | particularly in a country pre ag ec So scarce, | 
| any that we had seen. They made a great dis- | to take so many copies 0 e Scriptures away. | 
play of their ecclesiastical property, which they aoe ate “er — — _— for — —a | 
out for the inspection of our party when I visite raries of India an ngland, as we 
this church, When leaving the » av I was invited | principal libraries of Europe, he determined to dis- | 
| into a house near the church, which turned out to be | tribute the remainder among the various churches on 
that of the chief priest. See sath eget eae —, bade A also wed ie 7 | 
raised bench of earth, in what wo e called the ; books found in Magdala had been plunder 
hall or court of a European house. It was littered dore from the churches of the different provinces which | 
about with straw, odds and ends, like a place for | he had conquered, and so it was, to a certain extent, | 
horses or cattle. Not knowing that I was in the | as if we were returning them again to their rightful 
episcopal palace, I began to inquire who the principal | owners. Chelicut being an important place, a good | 
figure was among those — a = hy the ee ges _ presented to - a = 
men, pointing to the priest seated on the bench, pro- e books in Abyssinia are all wri | 
aan the word « Bpiscopus.” On turning to | parchment, and their Bibles, Gospels, Psalms, &c., | 
salute this important personage, who was a very |; are all in the Geez or ancient Ethiopian, which, like 
little man with a very large turban, he invited me toa the Latin, is now a dead language. But the antiquity | 
seat upon the episcopal pip yagi ney which am — oo a —_— _ ” aaa 
In return for this honour I at once produced a flask | veneration. Bibles and Testaments printed on p< } 
of rum, and managed, more by eer than by words, | have been sent out by the missionary societies, but 
to discover that his lordship was quite prepared for | the people of Abyssinia never took to them ; the labo- 
any amount of that sort of thing; so I filled out a| riously-written copies on shcepskin have a sanctity 
good allowance in a cup for him. I cannot describe ' in their eyes which printed books can never acquire. 
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| Abyssinia seems to have arisen from the ancient 


| being used for “O King!” There are many in 





yuity | 
their | 
yaper | 
, but 
labo- 
ctity 


| You ask me, friend, to tell you of my wife! 
And on what stair, or landing-place of life, 
I met, as ’twere, God's angel coming down, 
Or mine ascending for her marriage crown ? 
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The old legend of Prester John belonging to 


name of the king, which was Jan. This word is not 
used now except in the invocation form; Jan-hoi! 


Abyssinia who claim a blood descent from the 
ancient kings, and they have the title of Hadsie. 
One of these was found as a prisoner in Magdala, 
and bore asort of double title of ‘‘ Hadsie Johannes.” 
He was a very old man, weak in body, and almost. 
imbecile in mind; but he had, in virtue of this blood 
descent, the power of bestowing rank, and it was 
said that he would make any one a Ras for thirty 
dollars. There is not a more ancient title in any 
court of Europe, and only think of securing such 
a distinction for thirty dollars, and at the hands, too, 
of a lineal descendant of Prester John. 

As Abyssinia stands like an island with a sea 
of Mohammedanism all round it, and as that sea ' 
is an enemy always trying to encroach, it was natu- : 
rally an interesting event to the Abyssinians to see 
such a novelty as the people of another nation 
with the same faith as theirown. If one stopped to 
speak to any of the natives on the way, the word 
“ Christian,’ with an interrogative accent, assisted 
with the finger pointed at you, was the beginning of 
conversation, and when they got a satisfactory reply, 





| they expressed themselves generally by the Arabic, 
| tayib, or “ good.” But the absence of the blue cord 
| round our necks often produced great doubts about 


our religion; they would pull out their own, and 
then they would with their own hands search among 


' our clothes to find what they considered as the 
| essential emblem of Christianity. When they could 


find no such indication they would mutter the words 
“ Moslim ?”’ or “ Hindee?”” When satisfied that we 
were neither the one nor the other, they would call 
out, “ Christian, tayib,” and they would repeat these | 
words till we did the same. In fact, so familiar did 
this phrase become to us, and so frequent was its | 
repetition on the march, that it became a mode of 
salutation between us and the Abyssinians. 

About the state of education among the Abyssinians 
I had little means of forming an opinion. Many can 
read and write. They are all well acquainted with 
the characters and events of the Old and New Testa- | 


| ment history, and they often refer to them for illus- 
| tration. We hada very characteristic example of this 

| on our return; we were coming by the railway | 
| which had been constructed between Zoulla and | 


Komaylee ; some of the head men of Tigré had come 
down to the latter place, and the Commander-in- 
Chief invited them to Zoulla to see what would be to 
them the wonders of that place. They were placed 
in a carriage with their followers, under charge of 
Captain Speedy, who could act as interpreter. Like 
most Orientals, the Abyssinians endeavour to conceal 
their feelings of astonishment, but a railway was too 
much for them. The first thing to produce excite- 
ment was one of their own people they saw making 
for Zoulla on the dusty road; he made a vain effort 
to keep up with the train, and the shouts of laughter 
which followed was more like a return from the 
Derby than the conduct of placid Easterns. This was 
followed by a great deal of loud and animated con- 
versation, and on inquiries being made as to its 
import, we learned that they were discussing the 
question as to “ whether Solomon in all his glory 
ever could have conceived such a mode of travelling 
as this railway.” So far as we could make out, it 
seemed that this “Board of Inquiry” were coming 
to conclusions rather adverse to Solomon's know: 
ledge on the subject. “See,” said a warm and very 
practical admirer of the railway system, “one could 
go to sleep and travel at the same time.” This 
gentleman’s knowledge of the matter, and his notions 
of sleeping accommodation, may be guessed, when 
it is stated that he had little more than standing- 
room when he spoke, but in that space he had 
managed to double up his knees to his chin, and 
there is no doubt but he could in this sitting posture 
have managed to sleep, and comfortably too, for 
him. At the end of this discussion Captain Speedy 
suggested to them that possibly “the Ingleese were 
the true descendants of Menelik and the Queen of 
Sheba, to whom all the wisdom of Solomon had 
come down.”’ Andon that day, when these chiefs had 
drunk the condensed water of the sea, and seen the 
vast vessels like cities full of people afloat, the great 
engines which moved them, the heavy guns of the 
men-of-war, which were fired especially for their | 
edification, when they had walked all over some of 
the large transport steamers and seen the cabin 
accommodation, which went far beyond their notions 
of things terrestrial, they might well have been 
willing to admit, that if the wisdom of Solomon 
applied to material things, we could at least show 
good signs of having had a fair share of the inherit- 
ance. 
WILLIAM SIMPSON. 





A LOVE LETTER. 


T say you sooth, however strange it seem, 





The first time that I saw her was in dream: 


A vision of the night did clearly glass 

Her living lineaments ; I saw her pass 
Smiling, as those may smile who feel they hold 
At heart safe-hidden, secret fold on fold, 

The sweetest love that ever was untolu. 

And as it passed, the vision turned on me 

A moment’s look, a lifetime’s memory. 
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But little could I dream that this should prove 
The whole wide world’s one lady of my love. 
I had never seen that face or form, and yet 

I knew them both by daylight when we met. 


Blind world! to pass and pass my darling by, 
My lily of the vale, where she did lie 
Snug in her own green leaves, and never see 
The wonder veiled and waiting there for me, 
With cloudy fragrance all about her curled ;— 
And yet my blessings on thee, O blind world! 
It is so sweet to find with one’s own eyes, 
Led by divine good-hap, to her surprise, 
Our Perdita, our princess in disguise. 
The eye that finds must bring the power to see; 
(Tis Goethe’s doctrine—comforting to me !) 
And now she’s found, the world would giveme much 
Could I but tell it of another such. 


Is she an angel ? 
Let us not forget, 
My friend, that we are scarcely angels yet. 
At least my modest soul would not be pledged 
To call itself an angel fully fledged : 
Flesh is so frail, nor am I very sure 
Of being in spirit altogether pure: 
Snags of old broken sins torment me still, 
| With pains that death itself will hardly kill. 
If not an angel, let the truth be told, 
I have not grasped at glitter—missed the gold : 
And lucky is the man who gets the gold, 
Refined and fitted for the marriage mould ! 
Still happier, who can keep it pure to bear 
The finer features of immortal wear! 
She is of angel-stuff; but I’m afraid 
The angels are not given us ready-made; 
In other worlds this wife of mine may be 
The perfect public angel all may see ; 
At present she’s a private one for me, 
My household deity of common things, 
That into lowly ways a beauty brings, 
Just as the grass comes creeping, making bright, 
And blessed with its ripples of delight 
And quiet smiles, all pathways dim and bare. 


Is she a beauty ? 
Well, I will not swear 

A thousand graces on her grace attend, 
A thousand beauties with her beauty blend, 
| Or that she is so pitilessly fair 
Each passer-by must turn, or stop, or stare, 
| And he on whom she looks feels instantly 
As one that springs from dust to deity. 
Nor can I sing of outer symbols now— 
The swan-white stately neck, the snow-white brow, 
The lip’s live rose, the head superbly crowned, 
Eyes that when fathomed farthest heaven is found! 
I chose for worth, not show, nor choose for them 
Who would have the casket richer than the gem! 


That wife is poor, whate’er her dower may be, 
Who hath no beauty save what all may see; 
No mystery of the human and divine ; 
No other face to unveil within the shrine 





Uplighted only for one worshipper, 

And to one love alone familiar ; 

No veil to lift from the familiar face 

Daily, and show the unfamiliar grace. 

Eyes shine for others, but divinely dim 
And dewy do they grow only for him! 

And her dear face transforméd he doth find, 
All mirror to the beauty in his mind. 

The beauty worn by bird and butterfly, 
Lives on the outside lustrous to the eye; 

But still as nobler grow hue, form, and face, 
More inward is shy Beauty’s dwelling-place. 
And there’s a beauty fashioned in the mould 
Transmitted from the Beautiful of old, 
That from some family-face its best doth win : 
But my love’s beauty cometh from within, 
The loveliness of love made visible, 
To feature which the Sculptor Form is dull. 
Not the mere charms of cheek, or chin, or lip, 
That vanish on a week’s acquaintanceship ; 

3ut that crown-beauty which we cannot clasp, 
The beauty that eludes even Death’s grave-grasp. 

At forty what we yearn for in a wife 
Is a calm haven ’mid the seas of strife ; 

One fresh, green summit in the waste of life, 
That gathers dew of heaven, and tenderly 
Turns it to drops of life for you or me; 

A spring of healing in the desert sand ; 

A palm for shadow in a weary land ; 

A mind that doth not dwell so far apart 
That we can find no entrance save at heart; 
One that at equal step with us may walk, 
And kiss at equal stature in our talk ; 

And scale the loftiest life still arm-in-arm, 
As well as nestle in the valleys warm. 

And here’s my Rest, where sun and shadow meet; || 
Green leaves above, cool grasses at my feet ; 
Bees in the blossom, gleams of woodland grace ; 
A brooding dove the spirit of the place ; 

Twinkle of beams that bathe in hidden dew ; 

An earthly pleasance, with heaven smiling through. 
My darling sitting with her hand in mine, 

Here, where ’mid buttercups the couching kine 
Chewing, with ruminant stateliness, behold 

The milky plenty and the meadowy gold. 

I brought her here some happy months ago— 

Her winter prison amid miles of snow. 

Poor bird! she felt that she was caged at last, 

Her forest far away, its freedom past: 

Her eyes made mournful search, mine laughed to see 
She would have flown, and knew not where to flee: 
The little wedding-ring had grown a round 

Large hoop about our lives, and we were bound. 
Useless was all petitionary quest ; 

No outlet! so she nestled in my breast. 

And may we always be as wise, my dear, 

When things look dark around or foes are near! 

And now the fragrant summer-tide hath come 
And isled us in a sea of leaf and bloom ; 

And now the tremulous sweetness, restless grace, 
Have settled down to brood in the dear face 
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That lightens by me fair and privet-pale, 
Soft in the shadow of the bridal veil: 
| The sunny sparkle of Southern radiance 
| That in her English blood doth gaily dance, 
| Hath steadied to the still and sacred glow 
| Which hath more inner life than outward show. 


So many are the mishaps and the griefs 
| In marriage—like Beau Brummel’s neckerchiefs, 
| Armfuls of failure for one perfect tie! 
And have we hit it 2 do you say, or sigh? 


Time was, when life in triumph would have run, 
| And faster than the fields catch fire o’ the sun, 
Or light takes shape and feature in the flowers, 
| My answer would have blossomed with the hours. 
| I should have felt the buds begin to blow 
With my love-warmth; another dawn to glow; 
Heard all the bells in heaven ring quite plain, 
| Because young blood went singing through my brain. 
| Ishould have sung that we had reached the land 
Where milk and honey flow o’er golden sand: 
| And that far El Dorado we had found 
Where nothing less than nuggets fill the ground. 
But ’tis no more the lyric life of youth, 
When fancy seeméd truer than all truth ; 
| And standing in that dawn, the sun of love 
Hung dewy rainbows on each web we wove ; 
| ‘And to the leap of the blood we felt it given 
| To scale the tallest battlements of heaven : 
| Poor was the prize of wisdom’s proudest dower, 
Beside that glory of the flesh in flower. 


And now I cannot sing my ladye’s praise 
Lark-like, as in the morning of those days 
When at a touch the song would upward start 
And, half in heaven, empty all the heart. 
"Tis August with me now, and harvest heat, 

| And in the nest the silence is so sweet: 

| Moreover, love is such a bosom-thing, 

| In words its nestling nearnesses take wing : 
Nor flower of speech could ever yet express 
The married sweetness or the homeliness : 

| We cannot fable the ineffable ! 
The tongue is tied too, with the heart at full. 
Music may hint it, with her latest breath, 


| But fails: her heaven is only reached through death. 
| 


| _ The stirring of the sap in bole and bough— 
! Mere feeling—will not set me singing now! 

! I thank my God for all that he hath given, 

|| And ope the windows of my soul to heaven ; 

| So would I journey to the land above, 

Clothed with humility, and crown’d with love. 





T look no more without, and think to win 
The treasures that are only found within ; 
_ And, after many years, have grown too wise 
| To search our world for some lost paradise, 
Or feel unhappy should we chance to miss 
| The next life’s possibilities in this. 
| Tis here we follow, but hereafter find, 
| The goal all golden miraged in the mind. 
That Age of Gold behind us, and the isles 
| Where dwell the blessed, are but as the smiles 








Reflected from a heaven that onward lies ; 
The gold of sundown caught in orient skies. 


And yet if any bit of Eden bloom 
In this old world, ’tis in the wedded home; 
And what a wonder-world of novel life 
Do these two range through hand-in-hand as wife 
And husband ; in one flesh two spirits paired, 
Their joys all doubled, all their sorrows shared. 
Two spirits blending in one heavenward spire, 
That soars up from a fragrant altar fire ; 
Two halves in one perfection wed, to prove 
The shaped idea of immortal love! 


We cannot see Love with our mortal sight, 
But lo! the singing angels come some night 
To bring his tiny image in the child, 
Wherewith from out the darkness He hath smiled: 
The tender voice whereby the All-loving breaks 
His silence, and in human fashion speaks ; 
The gentle hand put forth to draw us near 
The heart of life, whose pulse is beating here : 
Though seldom do we guess, so dim our eyes, 
That God comes down in such a simple guise. 
And yet of such the kingdom of heaven is ; 
Through them, the next world is revealed in this 


And how they come to us to give us back, 
What we have lost along the dusty track: 
The sweetness of the dawn, the early dew, 
The tender green and heayen’s unclouded blue ; 
The treasures that we dropped upon the ground, 
And they in following after us have found! 


Ah love! my life is not so bare of leaf 
But we can find a nest for shelter, if 
The bounteous heavens should bless us from above, 
And in our branches cradle some wee dove. 
Nor will my darling lack a touch still warm 
To finish that fine sculpture of her form ; 
For if love dwell in me, the Angel-Elf 
Shall kiss her to some likeness of himself. 


At the hill-top I reach my resting-place, 
To find clear heaven—feel it face to face ; 
Firm footing after all the weary slips 
To hold the cup unshaken at the lips. 

The meaning of my life grows clear at last, 
And I can smile at all the troubles past ; 
The clouds put on a glory to mine eyes, 
My sorrows were my Saviour in disguise ; 
And I have walked with angels unawares, 
And mounted upward climbing over cares, 
A little nearer to the home above: 

Here let me rest in the good Father’s love, 
Embodied in these arms embracing me, 
Serenely as the sea-flowers in deep sea. 


’Tis true, just as we feel our foreheads crowned, 
And all so glorious grows the prospect round, 
It seems one stride might launch us on heaven’s 
wave,— 
Thenceforth our steps go downward to the grave. 
What then? I would not rest till spirit rust 
And I am undistinguishable dust ; 
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\nd if love bring no second spring to me, 

This is the fore-feel of a spring to be ; 

[If no new dawn, yet in the evening hours, 
Freshly bedewed, more sweetly smell the flowers ; 
And Autumn hath its glory rich and warm, 

A mellower splendour, a maturer charm ; 

And round my path the glow of love hath made 
‘yentle illumination for the shade. 


ce aot 


If Thou hast set my foot on firmer ground, 

Lord, let me show what helper I have found. 

If Thou hast toucht me with thy loftier light, 
Lord, let me turn to those that walk in night, 

And climb with more at heart than they can bear; 
Though but a twinkle through their cloud of care. 
I ask not that my life should break in bloom, 

For flowers to crown my love or wreathe my tomb ; 





Something, dear Lord, thou hast for me tu say, 
Or wherefore draw me toward the springs of day, 
And make my face with happiness to shine, 

By softly placing this dear hand in mine, 

Even, while I stretcht it to Thee through the dark ? 
A something that shall shine aloft and mark 

Thy goodness and my gratitude upon 

This Mount Transfiguration, when I’m gone 











Nor do I ask the laurel for my brow, 

But only that above my grave may grow 

Some sunny grains of thine immortal secd 

For Bread of Life on which poor souls can fecd: 
Lord! let me have my one supreme desire— 

To fill some earthly facts with heavenly fire! 
Let me work now, for all eternity, 


' With its large-seeming leisure, waiteth mo! 
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THREE CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. 
By THe DEAN OF CHESTER. 
III._JEREMIAH COMPARED WITH ST. PAUL. 


“ Then said they, Come, and let us devise devices against Jeremiah ; for the law shall not perish from the priest, nor 


counsel from the wise, nor the word from the prophet. Come, and let us smite him with the tongue, and let us not || 


give heed to any of his words. Give heed to me, O Lord, and hearken to the voice of them that contend with me.”— 
|| JEREMIAH xviii. 18, 19. 


Various passages in the life and writings of Jere- ' diers from the neighbouring garrison.* And we find 
miah must have suggested to many minds a com- | Jeremiah, on occasion of a Festival, “ standing in the 


_ parison between that Prophet and the Apostle Paul. | court of the Lord’s house, and speaking unto all the | 


There is certainly truth in the comparison—not only | cities of Judah which came to worship in the Lord’s 


in regard to some of the circumstances in which they | house. So the priests and the prophets and all the | 


were respectively placed, but also, and still more | people heard Jeremiah speaking these words in the || 


impressively, in regard to some of their features of house of the Lord. And it came to pass, when Jere- | 


| personal character, and the manner of their testi- miah had made an end of speaking, that the priests 

mony for God against the world. And such a parallel | and the prophets and all the people took him, saying, 
has its advantages, even though it be carried to a 
fanciful extent, as helping us to bring out into clearer | the other Jewish mob at Jerusalem, when Felix was 
view and fuller relief the personality and the indi- Roman governor: “Away with him! 
' vidual features of the Prophet himself. Very com- | such a fellow from the earth ! 
, monly we are apt to merge the Hebrew Prophets | should live.” + Then follows a time of quiet inquiry 

in their prophecy ; and in certain instances this is | on the part of the authorities. 
inevitable. To a great extent this must be so in the 


Away with 


Thou shalt surely die.”” This was just the spirit of 


For it is not fit that he 





So, in the case of |! 
Jeremiah. “ And all the people were gathered against | 





case of Ezekiel; almost entirely so in the case of | 
Isaiah. But Jeremiah constitutes a very marked | 
exception to a general rule. Biographical notices | 
and literal incidents of life are so largely interwoven 
with his prophetic utterances, that the book which 
bears his name is an invitation to the study of his 
character,—while, certainly, that character is full of | 
pathetic interest, and full also of lofty admonitions | 
to ourselves, in regard to our own immediate difii- | 
culties and duties. 
| And there is still a further advantage in this 
our proposed juxta-position of Jeremiah and St. Paul. ; 
Identity of experience in two cases so widely sepa- | 
| rated helps us to a better and more living apprehension 
| of the Communion of Saints. A comparison of this 
|| kind leads to what may be termed a very useful 
|, generalisation in practical religion. We thus more 
| easily lay hold on great principles, and feel how | 
applicable they are to present circumstances. We | 
separate the permanent lesson from the special colour- 
ing of one particular period; and we see how truly | 
that lesson belongs to ourselves still, different as our 
own times may be, in many respects, from those either | 
of Jehoiakim or Nero. 
| I have implied that the parallel between the Pro- 
| phet of Anathoth and the Apostle of Tarsus might 
| be extended very far, and even so as to include some | 
| minute particulars, which in themselves are simply | 
curious and of no great importance. The frequent 
| imprisonments of the two men, and circumstances 
connected with those imprisonments, might especially 
be made the basis of some comparisons of this kind. 
| One very prominent scene in the life of each was 
|| connected with the court of the Temple. We all | 
| Temember how St. Paul was violently seized there, 
| at a Festival, by an angry and tumultuous mob, and 


how he was rescued by the intervention of some sol- | 
IxX—40 


Jeremiah. When the princes of Judah heard these | 
things, then they came up from the king’s house | 


unto the house of the Lord, and sat down in the entry || 
of the new gate;” and thereupon, we are told, they ex- || 


amined into this accusation. “Then said the princes 
and all the people to the priests and the prophets ; 
This man is not worthy to die.” 


The people seem | 


to have suddenly turned round, as often happens in |, 


such a case, and as happened sometimes in connection 


' with St. Paul’s experience. 


| 
| 


We might even include in our comparison certain || 


| Visits during the time of imprisonment, which had a | 
| great effect in strengthening the courage of the per- | 
' secuted Prophet and persecuted Apostle. 


St. Paul is |; 


visited by his sister’s son, and the result is that he is || 


_ delivered from all immediate danger.{ Jeremiah, too, 


writesthus of anincident thatoccurred to him: “Hana- 


, meel, the sonof my kinsman Sha!lum, came tome in the 
, court of the prison.” What Hanameel communicated 


is recognised as coming from God. ‘Then I knew,” 
says Jeremiah, “ that this was the word of the Lord.” 
And this conviction is followed by prayer and praise, 


expressing on the Prophet’s part such confidence as || 


was felt under similar circumstances by the Apostle. 
“ Ah, Lord God, behold, thou hast made the heaven 


and the earth by thy power and thy stretched-out || 


arm. There is nothing too hard for thee. What thou | 


hast spoken is come to pass.” 


Turning again to other imprisonments, we find a | 
parallel, which is so literal as at once to attract the | 
attention. St. Paul, in writing to the Thessalonians, | 


reminds them how he had “suffered shamefully be- 
fore at Philippi.’’§ ‘‘ Many stripes’”’ had been laid 
on him there. He had been thrust into the inner 





Acts xxiii. 16. 
1 Thess. ii, 2. 


* Acts xxi. 26—34. 
+ Acts xxi, 36; xxii. 22. 



































what we read of the Prophet of Anathoth is this,— 
| that “ Pashur, the son of Immer the priest, who was 


| Jeremiah the prophet, and put him in the stocks, 





| because of thy hand,” says the Prophet; ‘why is 
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prison, and his feet made fast in the stocks.* And 


also chief governor in the house of the Lord, smote 


that were in the high gate of Benjamin.’’ f 
Imprisonment is a time of solitude; and the paral- 
lel already instituted between the two men may lead 
us to another point of comparison, which can cer- 
tainly be maintained without much ingenuity. The 
sense of solitude, coupled with confidence in Divine 
help, may most truly be laid down as a common cha- 
racteristic of Jeremiah and St. Paul. “TI sat alone 





my pain perpetual ?”’ Still the Lord’s answer was— | 
“They shall not prevail against thee, for I am with | 


| thee to save and to deliver.” { It reminds us of those 
| words in the latest Epistle:—No man stood with | 


| me, but all men forsook me. 
| Lord stood with me and strengthened me ; 
| Lord shall deliver me.” § And in connection with this 


| in both cases, their separation from domestic life. 


Notwithstanding, the | 
and the | 


part of their experience, it is interesting to observe, 


This forms a very marked difference between Jere- 
miah and other Jewish Prophets ;|| just as St. Paul 


| contrasted himself in this respect with St. Peter and | 


| partly in consequence of it, we sce in Jeremiah, as in 


| copiously the relation of the Prophet and Baruch 





the rest of the Apostles. 
But again, side by side with this isolation, perhaps 


St. Paul, a remarkable power of commanding sym- 
pathy, and a warm attachment to a loving circle of 
friends. Influence excited over other minds some- 
times became the means of securing the Apostle’s 
safety, as when Julius, “willing to save Paul, kept 
the soldiers from their purpose” of killing the pri- 
soners.** Something of the same kind is found in a 
verse which concludes one of these chapters in the | 
Old Testament : — “ Nevertheless, the hand of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, was with Jeremiah, 
that they should not give him into the hand of the 
people to put him to death.” ft Sometimes, in each 
of the two cases, Gentiles proved to be better friends 
of the persecuted man than even his countrymen the 
Jews. The relaxation allowed by Nebuzaradan,it 
the governor appointed by Nebuchadnezzar, might 
be compared with incidents in St. Paul’s life con- 
nected with Felix, or his subordinate, Claudius 
Lysias.§§ And who that is acquainted with the two 
histories in detail does not see how easily and how 


might be compared with that of the Apostle and 
Timotheus? Or we might put Baruch in another con- 
nection, and compare him with Tertius.|||| One very 
marked feature in Jeremiah’s career is the great pro- 
minence given to the writing of his prophecies. 
“Take thee a roll, and write :’’—this commission is 





* Acts xvi. 24. 
+ Jer. xx. 2, 3. 


Jer. xv. 18, 20. 


@ 1 Cor. vii. 7; ix. 5. 
** Acts xxvii. 43. 

tt Jer. xxvi. 24. 

tt Jer. xxxix. 11—14. 
§§ Acts xxiii. 29 ; xxiv. 23. 
| Romans xvi. 22. | 


| 
2 ‘lim. ii. 16—18. 
Jer. xvi. 2. 
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given to him, in varied forms, again and again, 
And when the roll is destroyed, a new roll and the 
repetition of the same writing succeeds, and “ many 
like words are added.’”’* And Baruch is the copyist 
in one case, as Tertius in the other. In all this the 
resemblance is peculiarly close between Jeremiah 
and St. Paul. Each is most conspicuously brought 
before us, not only as the great Preacher for the pre- 
sent, but as the great Writer for all future time. 
Though certainly there is a very great difference be- 
tween the dislocated state, as to chronology, in which 
we find the prophecies of Jeremiah, and the orderly 
sequence in which we can adjust nearly all St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the successive periods of his life,—still they 
have this in common (and it is a point of no slight || 
interest), that nowhere else do we see the Bible so 
distinctly and so literally in its process of formation, 
Now some of these resemblances which we have || 
been tracing have reference only to things outward. || 
They are merely curious, and, so to speak, accidental. 
Others of them, however, penetrate below the sur- || 
face, and reveal the inner unity of experience and || 
similarity of character in these two inspired men. || 
And it is on this ground, of course, that all the stress 
is to be laid, and from this that our instruction for | 
ourselves is to be drawn. Thus, in connection | 
with the close attachment of friends, comes out to 
view the tenderness and sensitiveness of nature which 
was common to both. And in connection with the 
subject of writing, to which special reference has 
been made, even their modes of expression supply us || 
with a ground for comparison. There are significant || 
resemblances of style in these two parts of Holy || 
Scripture ; and these peculiarities of style are of such || 
a nature as to be indications of features of personal | 








| character. Rapid alternations of feeling, for instance, |/ 


from affectionate intreaty to vehement indignation, || 
are as evident in the pages of the second of the | 
Greater Prophets as they are in such Epistles as that 
to the Galatians or the second to the Corinthians. 
But the main point of character to which our atten- | 
tion should be drawn, is found in the discharge of 
duty on the part of these two men in spite of consti- | 
tutional weakness, and their individual faithfulness | 
notwithstanding the declension of many around 
them. We will now take in order some particulars | 
which illustrate this great lesson, keeping the paral- 
lel with St. Paul in view while pursuing some reflec- 
tions on Jeremiah’s biography ; for thus, as I have 
said, we shall be better able definitely to appreciate, | 
and easily to apply to ourselves, this selected portion | 
of the great inheritance of example left to us collec. | 
tively by the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, the | 
glorious company of the Apostles, and the noble | 
army of Martyrs. | 
First, I am inclined to single out, as a common | 


_ feature of the two men, the consciousness of an early 


separation to a sacred purpose in life, and to am ap- | 


pointed religious work. Nearly every commentator, in 
making his remarks on these sentences in Jeremniah— | 





* Jer. xxxvi. 32. 
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| «The word of the Lord came unto me, saying, 


Before I formed thee I knew thee: before thou 
camest from the womb, I sanctified thee, and I 
ordained thee a prophet unto the nations” *—pro- 
ceeds to compare them with St. Paul's description of 
himself as “‘ separated from his mother’s womb, and 
called by God’s grace,”f and elsewhere as “ called 
to be an Apostle, separated unto the Gospel, for 
obedience to the faith among all nations.”{ The 
language, and the state of mind expressed by the 
language, are certainly very similar. 

We might say something even of this wide refer- 
ence to “the nations.”§ No doubt there is a great 
contrast between the judgments denounced by the 
prophet in succession on Egypt, Philistia, Moab, 
Ammon, Edom, and Babylon, || and the blessings con- 
veyed by the Apostle to province after province, to 
‘Syria, Cyprus, Galatia, and to Athens and Rome. 
Still it is worth while to observe how much space is 
given in Jeremiah to these foreign nations, how wide 
is the circle embraced in his intermingled threaten- 
ings and promises. This breadth of scope makes the 
consciousness of weakness, to which allusion must 
presently be made, all the more striking, and thus 
again constitutes a ground of comparison between the 
Prophet and the Apostle. 

But this is not the point before us. The conscious- 
ness of a Divine appointment as a source of strength 


in seasons of difficulty and depression—it is evident | distrust were the 


that the Prophet and the Apostle alike were strength- 


though that place be the most ordinary in the world. 
Such a conviction gives great strength to the 
character; and we are really none of us presump- 
tuous in entertaining such a conviction. ‘The part 
which each one of us plays in this great succes- 
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' | career. 
ened by this. And so ought we in our own place, | tuted a part of St. Paul’s natural temperament 





| modesty and a deep consciousness of his own weak- 
sion of events, which we call history, must of| ness were the point to which he was brought by 
necessity be very small. But no man’s place is | discipline and experience. The language used of him- 


accidental: and I would say to the youngest of you, | 


Lay firm hold of this idea of a Divine predestination. 

Iam certainly not intending to enter into any ab- 

stract questions connected with that word; and | 
probably we should be no wiser, if we were to enter 
upon those questions with all our zeal, and were to 
continue them at length. The point which I am | 
urging is, that no man’s life is an accident. God | 
has placed you where you are. His providence has | 
guided you to this moment of our meeting here. He ' 
has work for you to do, and definite work. Now | 
this thought gives great strength to us in our dis- | 
charge of duty. It cheers us in many a season of 

despondency. It makes us willing to repel many a’! 
temptation. I need not say, my younger brethren, | 
what present duties are, in a place of education. It 

would be wasted time to describe what is known | 
perfectly well. What I urge you to feel is this, that 
whatever allurements are around you, and whatever | 
your inherent weakness may be, God’s strong hand 

is in reserve to enable you to do that which He sent 

you here to do. 





* Jer.i5. t+ Gal. i. 15, 16. 


t Rom. i. 1. 
§ See Jer. xlvi. 1. 


|| Jer. xlvi.—li. 


, his infirmities. || His mind was oppressed at times by 





fightings, within were fears.” ** So that God’s words 
to him in visions were as significant as to Jeremiah— | 
“Fear not, Paul, be of good cheer, be not afraid.”’*+t+ | 
It was through this Divine help that he found | 
‘“‘strength made perfect in weakness.’’—‘* When he 
was weak, then he was strong.” tf 


be our religious starting-point, whatever our natural 
| temperament may be, if we are to enter on a career 
of Christian usefulness. 
| easily than others: but learnt it must be, if we are 
| to do work for God, like prophets and apostles before 





The transition from this point is very easy to 
another great characteristic alike of Jeremiah and 
St. Paul. I mean their deep consciousness of inherent 
weakness. After the words which were quoted be- 
fore, follows the prophet’s earnest deprecation of an 
office for which he felt himself unfit—“ Ah, Lord 
God, behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.’”’* 
How far we are to interpret this in any literal sense 
in respect of age, it is hardly needful to inquire. 
The point of importance is the prophet’s sense of his 
own utter inadequacy, with the strength of which 





he was assured, and which was infused into him by | 


God. 
thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, and what- 
soever Icommand thee, that thou shalt speak. Be 
not afraid of their faces, for I am with thee to 
deliver thee.”f And, again, farther on in the 
chapter, “Gird up thy loins and arise, and speak 
unto them all that I command thee. Be not dis- 
mayed at their faces. Behold, I have made thee 
this day a defenced city, and an iron pillar and 
brazen walls, against the whole land, against the 
kings of Judah, and against the princes thereof, 


against the priests thereof, and against the people | 


of the land; and they shall fight against thee, 
but they shall not prevail against thee: for I 
am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee.’’t 
We see here very plainly that modesty and self- 
starting-point in Jeremiah’s 
How far this habit of mind consti- 


may perhaps be doubted. His eager zeal and his 
“breathing out of threatenings and slaughter,’ in 
his persecuting days, might seem rather to indicate 
the contrary quality of self-confidence. But still 


self is by no means very dissimilar to that of 
Jeremiah. He prayed three times that “the thorn 
in the flesh”? might depart from him.j He learnt 
to “glory” not in any power of his own, but in 


sad forebodings of trials to come. “ Without were 


The answer is, “Say not, Iam a child; for | 








And it is certain that this lowly self-distrust must 


Some learn the lesson more 





* Jer. i. 6. 
Ver. 17--19. 

i 2 Cor. xi. 80; xii. 10. 
** 2 Cor. vii. 7. j 
tt Acts xviii. 9; xxiii. 11; xxvii. 24. | 

tt 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10. 


t Ver. 7,8. See Acts xxvi. 17. 
§ 2 Cor. xii. 8. | 
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us. And especially is this truth to be impressed on 
all who are looking forward to the Ministerial office 
in the Church. Nor is there anything discouraging 
in this thought; very much the contrary. I have 
wished in these discourses, if God might enable 
me, to speak in cheering tones, particularly to those 
who have this sacred office in view. We have seen 
in Joshua straightforward promptitude, vigour, and 
perseverance. St. Andrew has furnished us with an 
example of alacrity, sympathy, and active usefulness. 
In the Scripture character chosen for this sermon, 
especially if we contemplate him side by side with 
that other great character of the New Testament, 
we come to something deeper still. We see how the 
very consciousness of feeble powers is made the 
channel through which we receive firmness and con- 
fidence and ability to succeed. The encouragement, 
too, is made still more definite, if we remember a 
particular form of weakness, which seems to come to 
view in both cases. ‘I cannot speak,’ was Jere- 


| miah’s exclamation; and we have seen what the | 


answer was, and how he did speak. St. Paul, too, 
appears to recognise some justice in the charge that 


he himself was ‘contemptible in speech.”"* Some- | 


thing, at least, seems to have hindered him from 
being as much at ease as he desired, when called to 
address others in public ; and the conclusion of those 
words of one vision, which were quoted above, is— 
“Be not afraid, but speak.” Many of those who 
have been called to the Sacred Ministry have been 
oppressed by a consciousness of this disqualification ; 
and many such have been in the end the most suc- 
| cessful. It would seem as if prominence were 
| given in Scripture to our liability to temptations 


one way of overcoming them. We remember 
what is recorded of an earlier time, on the eve of 
another great mission: ‘‘ Moses said unto the Lord, 








O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore | 


nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but 
I am slow of speech and of a slow tongue. 
Lord said unto him, Who hath made man’s mouth ? 
or who maketh the dumb, or deaf, or the seeing, or 


and I will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
thou shalt say. Surely I will be with thee.” f¢ 
Returning to Jeremiah, with the view of marking 
some of his characteristics, one by one, we note in 
him an overpowering consciousness of the moral evil 
by which he was surrounded. “Run ye to and fro 
through the streets of Jerusalem, and see if there be 
any that executeth judgment.” t ‘ The prophets pro- 
phesy falsely, and the priests bear rule ‘by their 
means, and the people love to have it so.’ § All 
ranks of social life are corrupt. “I said, These are 
poor; they are foolish; for they know not the way 
of the law, nor the judgment of their God. I will 
get me unto the great men, and will speak unto 
them ; for they have known the way of the Lord and 





* 2 Cor. x. 10. 


¢ Jer. v. 1. 
+ Exod. iv. 10—12. 


§ Ver. 31. 








And the | 


| of mere civilising and refining influences. 
the blind? Have not Ithe Lord? Now, therefore, go, | 





the judgment of their God; but these have alto- 
gether broken the yoke and burst the bonds.’’* 
And the worst of all is the corruption of the best. 
“ Both prophet and priest are profane ; the prophets 
of Jerusalem strengthen the hands of evil doers ; from 


the prophets of Jerusalem is gone forth profaneness || 


into all the land.” ¢ And it is not difficult to find 
parallel phrases in the New Testament, which indi- 
cate the same state of mind in one whom I am ven- 
turing to consider as in some degree the counterpart 
of this prophet. ‘ All seek their own, not the things 
of Jesus Christ ;"’ “ Evil men and seducers shall wai 
worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived;” 
“Of your own selves shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things.” A “falling away” shall come: “the 
man of sin shall be revealed, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God.” 
And then he adds, showing how constantly this 
dark cloud rested on his mind, “ Remember ye not, 


that, when I was yet with you, I told you these 


things ?’’ § 
And, my brethren, nothing is more important for us 
than to have an abiding apprehension of the moral evil 


by which we are surrounded. No doubt the state of || 
things is not literally as it was in the days of Jere- |' 
miah. It would be most unjust, and most unthank- 


ful, not to recognise many hopeful features of our 
time ; but still there is, among all classes, a wide- 


spread pollution, in coarser forms among the poor, || 


with more decorous concealment among the rich, 
which justifies still the denunciations and warnings 
of Prophets and Apostles. Woe to us and to our work, 
if we call things by wrong names, or bring down 


| our standard to a low level, because the practice of || 


of this kind, and attention specially called to the | the world is low. Woe to us, if we acquiesce in || 


what is wrong, because we think it is inevitable, The 


right course of the servant of God in this world is |, 


not to become assimilated to that which is around 
him, but to resist, and so to correct. 
of the earth; and if the salt have lost his savour, 


wherewith shall it be salted ?”’|| Nor must we expect || 


too much of a general amelioration under the action 
« When 
the Son of man cometh, shall He find faith in the 


earth ?”’ {—this question travels on with the Church || 
| from age to age, not to dishearten us in regard to || 
what we do in God’s strength, but to warn us that || 
| confidence placed only in man is sure to be dis- | 


appcinted. 

But not merely in abiding consciousness of the 
reality and magnitude of the moral evil that fills our 
atmosphere, but in deep sorrow caused by this pre- 
valence of human sin, are the great saints of Scrip- 
ture our example. ‘Rivers of water run down mine 
eyes, because men keep not thy law’’ is the language 
of the Psalmist.** “The forsaking of God is an evil 
and bitter thing ”’ is Jeremiah’s language. And again: 





* Jer. v. 4, 5. t Jer. xxiii. 11. 
_ t Phil. ii. 21. 2 Tim. iii, 13. Acts xx. 30. 2 Thess. 


ii. 4, 
§ 2 Thess. ii. 5. 
{| Luke xviii. 8. 


Matt. v. 13. 
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“Thy people have forsaken the fountain of living 
| waters, and hewn for themselves broken cisterns which 
|| ean hold no water. For the hurt of the daughter of my 
'| people Iam hurt. Astonishment hath taken hold on 
me. Why is not the health of the daughter of my 
|| people recovered? Let mine eyes run down with 
tears night and day, and let them not cease.”’* And 
|| St. Paul’s language is very similar—“ Many walk, 
|| of whom I have told you often, and now tell you 
| even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross 
of Christ: whose end is destruction, whose god is 
their belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who 
mind earthly things.”+ And the spirit is the same, 
|| which appears in the form of practical exhortation 
|| at Miletus—“ Watch, and remember that by the 
space of three years I ceased not to warn every one 
night and day with tears;"’{ while in both passages 
the reference to previous periods of work supplies an 
indication that this grief on St. P.:1]’s part was con- 
tinuous and abiding. 

But we may proceed further to observe that one 
| special phase of this grief is equally characteristic of 
| the Apostle and the Prophet. 
triotic feeling manifest in both. 
|| and prayer for Israel is that they might be saved. 

I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my 

heart: for I could wish that myself were accursed 
| from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according 

to the flesh: who are Israelites, to whom pertaineth 
the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
| the promises.”"§ Such was the feeling of one whose 
great mission was to the Gentiles. And with the 

Prophet of the Lamentations, patriotism is the very 
| keynote of his life and of all his writings. Let us 
| call to mind the one mention of him in the historical 
books, in connection with that great calamity—the 
death of King Josiah: “ And Jeremiah lamented for 
| Josiah: and all the singing men and the singing 
| women spake of Josiah in their lamentations to this 
day, and made them an ordinance in Israel.’”’|| We 
remember, too, his personification of his country in 
| Rachel, the mother of Benjamin, Ephraim and 
Manasseh, weeping for her children. But, above 
| all, it is in the Lamentations themselves that we 
have the permanent record of what Jeremiah was in 
reference to his country’s degradation and shame. 
The short preamble to this book in the Septuagint 
| is very striking—“ And it came to pass, after Israel 
| had been carried away captive, and Jerusalem had 
been laid waste, that Jeremiah sat weeping, and 
lamented with this lamentation over Jerusalem, 
and said ""—and where do we find any elegies so full 
| of pathos, so penetrated with the sense of the misery 
that results from sin ?—“ The ways of Zion do mourn, 
| because none come to the solemn feasts. The Lord 
| hath afflicted her for the multitude of her transgres- 
sions: her children are gone into captivity. Jeru- 
| Salem hath grievously sinned; therefore she is re- 





* Jer. ii. 13, 19; viii. 21,22; xiv. 17. 
t+ Phil. iii. 18,19. t Actsxx.31. § Rom. ix. 3. 
| 2 Chron, xxxv. 25. (| Jer. xxxi. 15. See xiii. 17. 





I allude to the pa- | 
“ My heart’s desire | 





moved.—O wall of the daughter of Zion, let tears 
run down like a river day and night; we have trans- 
gressed and rebelled ; thou hast not pardoned.—Mine 
eyes runneth down with rivers of water for the de- 
struction of the daughter of my people.—How is the 
gold become dim!—Our fathers have sinned, and we 
have borne their iniquities.”’ * 

And is there not something in this poetry which 
finds congenial thoughts in English hearts now, not- 
withstanding all our boasted prosperity? In many 
very serious respects we have inherited the iniquities 
of our fathers, while our own prevalent iniquitics 
may justly inspire alarm for coming judgments. 
With us, too, patriotic feeling may well deepen our 
grief in consequence of sin, and nerve us to earnest 
exertions for the restoration, recovery, repentance 
of all whom we can by any possibility persuade. 
It is, again let me say, to such distinctively 
religious exertions that the examples we are con- 
sidering chiefly turn our thoughts. Without un- 
dervaluing general efforts for social improvement, 
without denying that political struggles, when 
they are not undertaken for selfish ambition or 
for mere party victory, are noble conflicts, still 
there is a higher career open to every one of us— 
freely open to those of the very feeblest powers—in 
the direct action on human souls for their separate | 
individual good. ‘This is in every way the best |! 
patriotism. A true Christian is a greater blessing 
to his country than a sagacious philanthropist or a 
successful politician. But, my brethren, in order to 
make these exertions rightly and successfully, we 
must not only, as I said above, keep a high standard 
before our eyes, but, like Jeremiah and St. Paul, we 
must foster a thoughtful and tender sympathy within. 

It is in turning quickly from all this inner distress | 
and sorrow, to observe what these two men actually 
were in the discharge of duty, that we see all the 
greatness of their character. This rising high and 
firm, “‘like a fenced brazen wall,’ notwithstanding 
constitutional depression—this pursuing a straight un- 
deviating course, year after year, in spite of persecu- 
tion of every kind—this example constitutes the real 
help to be derived to ourselves from this subject: 
and we need the help; for we must not suppose, 
even in this day of easy luxury and light amusement, 
that there will be nothing to suffer, if we follow the 
saints that have gone before us. 

As to constitutional depression, this is a trial 
to which even young, vigorous, and ardent minds 
are sometimes very painfully liable. Now Holy 
Scripture is copious in encouragement to those who 
suffer in this way. Take the instance of Elijah on 
Mount Horeb.t It is not at all unnatural that the | 
reaction after the excitement of Mount Carmel, with 
the sense of failure even after so great an apparent 
victory, and the physical prostration of strength 
resulting from long exertion, should have caused | 
even that famous prophet to lose all heart. And the | 
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peremptory question and command, ‘ What doest 
thou here? go on thy mission again,” supply to all 
of us, when we are yielding in the same way, a most 
salutary and needful exhortation. Under the same 
head I should be disposed to class those inquiries, 
which John the Baptist sent from his prison.* He 
heard of wonderful works of mercy being worked by 
but meanwhile no notice was taken of him, 
faithful as his testimony had been. The sun rose 
| and set, day after day, in the world outside; but no 
ray of relief came into the darkness of his dungeon. 
It could hardly be, that a Saviour, who was so good 
| to others, could be forgetful of him. He might well 
begin to doubt whether his faith in the identity of 
that Jesus had not been a delusion. ‘“ Art thou he 
another?” And 
| the answer to the disciples, “ Go and shew John again 
| those things which ye do hear and see”’ is an answer 
to our misgivings, as well as his. Call to mind what 
Christ has already done, and doubt not. 

3ut even without any constitutional liability to 


Jesus ; 





gloom, despondency is a trial which every religious | 


| man must expect. The secular atmosphere in which 
we live is adead weight upon the spirits. It is doubly 


oppressive to us, both because it requires a strong | 


resistance to be made, and because it relaxes the 
' force and elasticity of our Christian life. It is of | 
great importance then that we should study and | 


consider well the examples of successful resistance and | he says, “was given to Jeremiah by God, that he | 


| trated the writings of the Christian Fathers. 


rejoicing of my heart: for I am called by thy name, 
O Lord God of hosts.” # | 
In this spirit Jeremiah accomplished his great || 


———___.., 


career, and his name went down to posterity as in a || 
peculiar sense the representative of the prophetic || 


order. We popularly speak of St. Paul as “the | 
Apostle,” because in him we see the work and life of | 
an Apostle most fully developed. So it became the | 


custom to speak of Jeremiah as emphatically “the 1] 


Prophet.” It was as though the plaintive and 
pathetic side of his character, combined with his | 
heroic stedfastness and faithfulness at a most critical | 
time, laid strong hold upon the sympathy of both | 
Christian and Jewish writers—much, no doubt, being 
due to the fact which was mentioned at the outset, | 

that biographical notices are interwoven in the 
writings of this prophet far more than in those of 
any other. In this point of view there is great in- 
terest in the apocryphal book of Baruch. Nor must 
we forget the 
find in the books of Maccabees.¢ In regard to the 
New Testament, all careful students know what | 
special attention is invited there to the recollec- | 
tions of Jeremiah.t And it might be shown how | 
a consciousness of his distinct characteristics pene- 
Just 
one short summary of this great example may be | 
given from a very obscure early author. ‘‘ Strength,” 


vigorous zeal which have come downto us from ancient | might bear the attacks directed against him by people 
|| days. There can be no doubt that St. Paul suffered at | 
| times from despondency, whether constitutionally or | | that would come upon them for their unbelief; and, | 


| under the oppression of circumstances. 


and take courage.”’+ He felt that he must proceed. | 
He could not be silent. 
the Gospel.” {| Whatever the afflictions and persecu- 
tions that awaited him might be, “none of these 
things moved him ; neither counted he his life dear 


unto himself, so that he might finish his course with | parallelism will be forgiven, if it helps any one to 
joy, and the ministry which he had received of the obtain a more distinct view than before of the life and || 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of character of Jeremiah, besides affording to us a 
He knew and felt that he could “do all glimpse of some of the secret links of common ex- 


God.” § 


things through Christ which strengthened him.” || 


** Woe is me, if I preach not | | did he suffer.” 


| 
| 


and rulers. ‘To the people he told the terrible things 


But secret | when no man gave credence to him, standing alone, | 
intimations to his soul told him not to be afraid. | he sustained his affliction; and meanwhile he bore 
|| Proyidential meetings enabled him to “thank God | the insults of the false prophets, who spoke in con- 


tradiction to him to please the people ; and grievously 


A comparison has been instituted on this occasion, 
and perhaps too minutely followed, between a Pro- 
phet and an Apostle. Still, the minuteness of the 





perience which bind together the saints of distant | 


And the resemblance is still exact in this part of the | | ages. The whole subject leads the mind up to the 


parallel which has been chosen for our subject. 
Lord,” says the prophet of Anathoth, “I am in’ 
derision daily: every one mocketh me: the word of 
the Lord was made a reproach untome. But His 


“O |! Great Head of the Universal Church. 


word was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in | 


my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I 
could not stay.” ‘Thou art my hope in the day of 
evil; let them be confounded that persecute me, but 


And there is || 


now another comparison, into which it is well that | | 
our thoughts should pass in taking leave of this short | 
series of Scripture characters. 
At Cesarea Philippi, Jesus Christ asked His dis- 
ciples, saying, “ Whom do men say that I, the Son | 


of man, am?” 
answers : 


To this question there were various 
but some said, “‘ Jeremiah, or one of the | 


let not me be confounded: let them be dismayed, but | | prophets.” § We may believe with reverence—in | 


| let not me be dismayed.” ** “OQ Lord, remember me, | 


| fact, reverence almost obliges us to believe—that this | 


| and visit me; know that for thy sake I have suf- | name is not singled out here accidentally, or without 





* Matt. xi. 1—6. Luke vii. 17—23. 

+ Acts xxviii. 15. 1 Cor. vi. 19. 

§ Acts xx. 24. j Phil. iv. 13. 

“| Jer. xx. 7—9. ** Jer. xvii. 17, 18. 


fered rebuke; thy word was unto me the joy and | a meaning. It was, perhaps, instinctively felt then 





* Jer. xv. 15, 16. t 2 Mace. ii. 1—8; xv. 13—16. 
+ Matt. ii. 17; xxvii. 9. 
Matt. xvi. 13, 14, See John i. 21. 
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| in the affairs of his patients. Although he believed 
| that Mrs. Waldron was a very ill-used woman, yet he 


| the world, when, in fact, much of what they suffered 
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—certainly we feel instinctively now—that this pro- 
phet was, of all-prophets, most like Jesus Christ. In 
no other case were there combined together so much 
of “the contradiction of sinners,’’* and of varied insult 
and persecution on the one hand, and so much of | 
suffering, both of mind and body, on the other. This 
was a comparison not unknown to the more thought- 
ful of the early Fathers. Origen seemed to see some- 
thing higher than what was strictly applicable to 
Jeremiah, both in the words concerning his mission, 
and in what is said afterwards of the “devices de- 
vised’ against him who was as “a lamb brought to 
the slaughter,’ and against whom they cried, “ Let 
us cut him off from the land of the living, that his | 
name may be no more remembered :” Jerome { has | 
the same feeling, when he reads how Jeremiah’s heart | 
was “ broken within him,” and how he was vexed by | 
the sight: of wickedness in the very “house of the 
Lord:”§ and Augustine, in commenting on the 
earliest verses, is willing to merge the thought of the 
predestination of Jeremiah, in the higher doctrine of 
the pre-existence of Christ. || 

This comparison might evidently be pursued into 
many particulars, not now as a parallel, but as 
a resemblance between a type and its fulfilment. 
It was at Nazareth as at Anathoth. He “had 
no honour in his own birthplace.” ‘His own 
received Him not.” As the prophets, and princes, 
and priests, all opposed Jeremiah, so, “of a truth, | 








against Jesus Christ the Scribes and Phariseos, 
with Herod and Pontius Pilate, and the Gentiles 
and the people of Israel, were gathered together.” * 
The clamour for the Saviour's death was more 
vehement than for the death of any of His pro- 
phets. His lamentation over Jerusalem was more 
intense than any of theirs. It has always been in- 
stinctively felt that He, above all, is “the man that 
hath seen affliction.’"¢ No Christian preacher has 
ever hesitated to apply to Him that tender appeal : 
“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? behold 
and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sor- 
row.” { While in Him, of course, it is true, that 
sorrowful compassion for all objects of sympathy, 
quick sensibility to impressions of moral evil, earnest 
intreaty with the sinner, intercession for the sinner 
with God, all reached their highest point. To this 
we must add, that in Him were perfectly combined 
this inward life of sorrow with the outward life of 
zeal and toil; that in Him was immovable strength, 
without any moments of weakness, such as those which 
the highest prophets and apostles sometimes betrayed. 

Thus, in his personal life, as well as in his writings, 
Jeremiah leads our thoughts up to that Example, of 
which all other examples could only be dim anticipa- 
tions, or imperfect reflections. Of all the Prophets 
it is true that they simply “gave witness” to Christ: § 
and we follow the greatest of the Apostles only so 
far ‘‘as they followed Him.”’ || 
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Next morning at breakfast, Dr. D’ Aubigny began 
io think over the events of the previous day with 4 
far cooler brain than when he returned home the 
evening before. He had still the same desire to 
assist the Waldron family ; but before finally resolv- 
ing on doing so, he determined to make further 
inquiries into their history. He knew perfectly well 
that it was impolitic for a medical man to interfere 


had seen enough of the domestic life of workmen to 
know that not unfrequently such appearances are 
deceptive. Women had the tact of often making 
themselves appear as innocent victims in the eyes of 


might be traced to their own misdeeds, which they 
managed to conceal. 

The doctor’s cogitations resulted in a determina- 
tion that, before stirring further in the matter, he | 





| would make strict inquiries. If he found that the | 
|| woman was atall to blame, he would not inter- | 


fere; if, on the contrary, he found the husband 


|| was alone to blame, and the wife continued in her 


determination not to live with him, he resolved to 
take the boy under his own protection, and assist him, 
as far as he could, to make his way in the world. 

His breakfast over, the doctor's first task was to 
find out what was really the condition of the Wal- 
dron family. He accordingly went at once to old 
Mrs. Dubosq, who lived in one of the almshouses at 
the back of Fleur-de-Lis Street. He found her, as 
he had been informed, bedridden. The poor woman 
was highly pleased to see her old acquaintance. 
The doctor had known her for many years—the 
most eventful years of her life; and his presence 
recalled. memories which almost brought the tears 
into her eyes. Knowing full well the idiosyn- 
crasies and peculiarities of old ladies resident in 
almshouses, and the best way of making himself 
agreeable to them, the doctor inquired with great in- 
terest into her ailments—a subject which the old lady 
took up with readiness, giving him a succinct history of 
her maladies from her first attack of rheumatism to 
the present time. Having completed the account of; 
her bodily infirmities, the old lady’s mind seemed 
much relieved, and she conversed cheerfully on other 
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| subjects. Knowing that her grandfather and grand- 
| mother had been French, and that French had been 
|| habitually spoken in her family when she was a girl, 
he doctor addressed her in that language. Many 
years having elapsed since she used to speak the lan- 
|| guage, Mrs. Dubosq was unable to answer him, 
|| though she perfectly understood what he said. But 
| she told him that it did her heart good to hear him, 
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“Turning from the loom, she kissed Edgar ailectionately”—p. 627. 
she had been told by all her friends what a lazy, dis- 


sipated character he was. But, fascinated by his good 
| looks and winning tongue, she would have him, to 


the great sorrow of all who knew her. She then 
went on to say that he was a drunkard and a thief; 
that to supply himself with drink he had, on more 
than one occasion, stolen the silk which had been 
given him to be woven, the value of which his wife 
had had to make good by her own extra labour ; 
and that he had often pawned the clothes both of 








and that she hoped he would occasionally call in and 
speak to her in French. 

Finding that Mrs. Dubosq was inclined to be 
loquacious, the doctor touched upon her daughter 
Maria’s marriage. The old lady now talked on 
fluently enough. She told him that Waldron had 
not a single good quality, but that Maria was not 
altogether blameless, as, before she married him. 
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his wife and children, leaving them with barely 
sufficient for decent covering. She also added that 
on one occasion he had suffered six months’ imprison- 
ment for being the ringleader in an attack on the 
house of a manufacturer in consequence of some trade 
dispute. 

After spending a good half-hour chatting with 
Mrs. Dubosgq, the doctor took his leave, promising to 
see her again in a few days. He next went to the 
house of one of his patients whom he thought likely 
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|| to know the Waldron family, where he heard all 
Mrs. Dubosq’s statements fully corroborated. 
| Having thus satisfied himself that the husband was 
alone to blame, the doctor revisited Mrs. Waldron. 
He found her at home with the boy and the blind girl, 
the corpse of the baby being laid out decently on the 
| bed. Scraps of black silk and crape, which had evi- 
'| dently been contributed by the other lodgers, were 
spread out on the table, at which Mrs. Waldron was 
seated, with her bonnet in her lap, endeavouring to 
fix a pair of black strings upon it. On seeing the 
| doctor she rose to receive him. 
| T have called,” he said, with great kindness in 
| his tone, “to see if I can be of any use to you this 
| morning.” 

“Thank you, sir,”’ said the poor woman ; “ I don’t 
know of anything. It’s very kind of you, all the 
same. I shall never forget your behaviour to me last 
night. A feeling word goes a great way with me, 
sir, I can assure you.” 

“ Not at all obliged to me,” said the doctor. 
merely did my duty as a medical man, nothing more.” 
Then, looking at her earnestly, he continued, “ Are 

| you quite sure I can do nothing more to assist 
| you?” 
|” Mrs, Waldron glanced at him for a moment, and 
l noticing his benevolent expression, took courage: 
| “There is but one thing I know of, sir,” she said, in 
‘| a gentle tone. Then, after remaining silent for a 
| moment, she continued, with an earnestness which 
\| fully told that she was driven to it by despair, “ I have 
not a penny in the house to buy even a morsel of 
i bread.”’ 
|| “TI feared as much,” said the doctor, as he placed 
a few shillings in her hands. “ At any rate, there is 
| enough there to last you for a day or two.” Then, 
|| rapidly changing the subject of conversation, he con- 
| tinued, “‘ When, and where, do you intend to bury 
| your baby ?” 
| “TY have hardly had time to think about it, sir. I 
suppose it will be in Shoreditch churchyard. I must 
| make inquiries about it to-day.” 

The doctor now entered into conversation with the 
| boy, looking attentively at him all the while, possibly 
| endeavouring to trace some resemblance between him 
| and the son whom he had lost many years before. 


. fingers through his hair, turning it aside to allow 
his well-shaped brow to be seen to better advantage. 
| She told the doctor that he was as good a boy as ever 
woman had ; she only hoped to live to see him grow 
|, up an honest and industrious man. The doctor in- 
; quired what school he went to, and heard, with no 
little regret, that he had never even been taught his 
letters. “All that will be changed now, sir,” she 
| said, with marked emphasis in hertone. ‘‘Assoonas 
T have had time to look about me, the first thing will 
be to find a school for him.” 
The doctor complimented her upon her resolution, 
and after saying some kind words to the blind child, 
he left Mrs, Waldron to continue her occupation. On 


| berrin’ without a wake. 





descending the staircase, he tapped at the door of the 
room occupied by the Irish tailor, with whose wife he 
left a message, requesting Terence to call on him in 
the evening. 

In the evening, Terence Mulligan made his appear- 
ance at the doctor's. 

“TI want you,” said the doctor, “to assist me to get 
Mrs. Waldron and her family out of trouble.” 

“Vl do anything I can to help her,” said the 
Irishman; “but that’s little enough, beyond my 
prayers and good wishes.”’ 

“Tam not so certain about that,” said the doctor. 
“TI think it is possible that, if we both set our | 
shoulders to the wheel, we may get her out of her | 
difficulties after all. How is she this evening ? 
she seem resigned to her loss ?” 

“Sorrow a bit, your hanner,” replied the tailor; | 
“the poor woman was taking on terribly whenI came | 
away. It’s not much to be wondered at, after all, 


Does 


| for it’s a mighty indignity for the like of her.” 
“T | 


“To what indignity do you allude?” inquired the 
doctor, greatly surprised. 

“That her child should be buried by the parish. , 
That’s indignity enough, I should think, for any re- 
spectable woman.” 

The doctor at this remained for some moments | 
silent, evidently undecided what todo. His heart told 
him to take upon himself the expenses of the funeral, | 
while his rigid economy whispered in his ear that the 
funeral might be performed in quite as decent a 
manner by the parish undertaker. At last he asked 
Terence how much a.child's funeral would cost. 

“Well, yer hanner, it might be done genteelly 
enough for two pounds,” said Terence, “barrin’ the | 
wake.” 

“ Barring the wake! 
you mean ?”’ 

“Sure, your hanner, it would not be a dacent 
Why, it would be more re- 
spectable to have a parish berrin’ with a wake, than 
a paid berrin’ without one.” 

“‘ Now tell me,” asked the doctor, “if I were dis- 
posed to pay for the funeral, could you find me an 
undertaker who would perform it for two pounds ?”’ 

“Sure I would, and with great pleasure, and the 


” said the doctor. “ What do 


| blessing of the Holy Virgin on you for your kind- 
|, Mrs. Waldron was evidently flattered at the notice | 
| taken of her child by the doctor, and drew her 


ness. At the same time ’” and here Terence sud- 
denly stopped short. 

“ Go on,” said the doctor. 

“At the same time, if I could get it done for a 
trifle less, would you mind letting the money I save 
go for a wake?” 

“ Now listen, my good fellow,”’ said the doctor, his | 
Huguenot blood firing at the idea: “either get 
the funeral carried out without idolatrous, papist | 
abomination, or let me find somebody else to do it, | 
whichever you like best, only don’t speak to me | 
again about a ‘ wake.’ ”’ 

“‘T beg your hanner’s pardon ; I did not mean to | 
anger you,” said the tailor. ‘Sure, if you pay for 
the berrin’ you’ve a right to see it done in the way 
you like best.” 
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*‘Qne word more,” said the doctor, seeing the 
| Irishman was preparing to go: “has Waldron been 
| to see his wife to-day ?”’ 

“No, he hasn’t; and there’s small chance of his 
coming.” 

“‘ Why so ?”’ inquired the doctor. 

“For more reasons than one. In the first place, 
he knows his wife would be asking him for the money 
he stole from her; and, in the next, I suspect he’s 
laying a trap to get himself into trouble, and blessed 
be the Virgin if he succeeds.” 

«What do you mean?” 


“Them weavers is all in a fomentation about | 








French silk coming in, or something of the sort, and | 


they are threatening to attack some of the masters’ 
houses, and as Waldron is one of the chiefs among 
them, he’ll most likely get himself into trouble; and 
the saints be praised if he’s caught, for his wife and 
childer will be quit of him for some time, at any 
rate.” 

Possibly the doctor's thoughts were in harmony 
with the tailor’s. He made no remark on that sub- 
ject, however, but merely asked the tailor to send the 
undertaker to him the next morning. Terence then 
left the house. 

The doctor now entered his little sitting-room, and, 


Mulligan should not let her know that he had taken 
any part in arranging it. 

The funeral over, Dr. D’Aubigny called on 
Mrs. Waldron. Finding that she was penniless, 
and that there was no silk on the loom (there 
being a spot of grease on the last she had taken 
home, the firm for whom she worked had refused to 
trust her with any more), he gave her a few shillings, 
and promised to use his influence with a friend, a 
manufacturer, to get him to employ her. He had some 
little difficulty with this gentleman, but at last he suc- 
ceeded, and a quantity of silk was sent to her to be 
woven. Having now found occupation for Mrs. Wal- 
dron, he determined not to visit her again for some 
days, just to see if she would keep true to her resolu- 
tion not to live with her husband again, and, if so, | 
he intended to take her son Edgar, in whom he felt | 
much interested, under his protection. 

A few days afterwards a riot took place among the || 
weavers, originating in some trade dispute. In the || 
night they attacked the premises of Messrs. Amis | 
and Durrant, a large silk manufacturing firm in || 
Spital Square. Although the object of the weavers || 
was only to seize the foreman, who had made himself | 
particularly obnoxious to them, a number of thieves || 
from Whitechapel mixed with the rioters, and a || 








drawing a chair to the table, was about to partake of | large quantity of valuable silk goods was stolen. || 


the supper Bridget had prepared for him, when the | Next morning warrants were issued for the appre- | 


shop bell again rang, and some one entered. Witha 
look of vexation the doctor lifted the candle from the 
table, and went into the shop to see who it was. 


} 


To | who had acted as ringleader. 


hension of several weavers who were known to have || 
taken part in the riot, and among these was Waldron, || 
With some difficulty | 


his great surprise, he found that his friend Terence | the officers succeeded in finding him in a low lodging- 


had come back. 

« Sure and I hope your hanner will not be angry 
with me for what I am going to say—but if you 
don’t like paying towards the wake yourself, I would 
like to give something of my own towards it, just to 
show a proper respect to the poor babe that’s dead 
and gone. Besides, it will be soothing to the mother’s 
sorrow, if you let me do that.” 

““No!” roared the doctor, in a tone that perfectly 


|| terrified Bridget, who was accustomed to his ha- 


bitually placid temper. “A thousand times, No! 
, and if you say a word more about it, I’ll never speak 
to you again.” 

“ Sure, if you will have your own way, you must,” 
said the Irishman, sulkily ; “so, good night.” 

* He’s a mighty ignorant brute, the doctor, after 
| all,’”’ he continued, as soon as he was out into the street 
again; “he’samighty ignorant brute, anddon’t under- 








stand gentility at all. And he’s obstinate, too, into the | 


bargain, and won’t learn from those who know better | difficulty she obtained an interview with her hus- | 
than himself. The disgrace, however, will be upon | band. 


his own head, not on mine; that’s one good thing.” 
Next morning, an undertaker called on the doctor 
to receive his instructions for the funeral. It was 
agreed between them that, although the doctor was 
to pay the expenses, it was to be kept a secret from 
Mrs. Waldron, who was to be given to understand 
that the funeral was to be performed on credit, and 
that she or her husband was to pay for it when they 
had the means. The doctor also insisted that Terence 





house in Whitechapel, a considerable portion of the |! 
stolen property being also found there. After an 
examination at the Mansion House, Waldron and || 
five of his associates were committed to Newgate for || 
trial. || 
Mrs. Waldron did not hear of her husband's 
arrest until the day after his committal to Newgate, || 
for her friends, actuated by kind feeling, concealed it || 
from her; but when the news reached her she ! 
fainted, and it was some time before she recovered her | 
senses. She then commenced sobbing violently, | 
utterly indifferent to the well-meant attempts at | 
consolation which were poured into her ear by some 
of her fellow-lodgers. At last, however, she became 
somewhat calmer, and, suddenly rising from her || 
chair, put on her bonnet and shawl. Requesting one 
of her friends to take charge of the blind girl, she || 
took Edgar by the hand, and leaving the house, | 
walked hurriedly towards Newgate. With some | 


If any angry feelings had existed in her 
breast against him on the road to the gaol, they | 
entirely vanished as soon as she was in his presence. 
Quitting her boy's hand, she threw her arms about | 
her husband’s neck and tenderly embraced him. | 
Waldron for some time appeared totally indifferent | 
to her presence, and took no notice whatever of his | 
son, who stood weeping by his side. On his wife's | 
asking him whether he thought there was any pro- | 
bability of his getting off, he said sullenly— 
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“There is not much chance of that, I am afraid. 

It ain’t very likely I shall be able to get off. 

They’ve hired the greatest big-wigs they can find 

| to prosecute me, and I haven’t a shilling to pay any 

| one to defend me. Do you think any of your friends 

would lend me a trifle? I'd engage to pay them 

double if I get off. But, if you do it at all, you must 

be quick; there ain't any time to lose, I can tell 

you. The trial will come on in a week or ten days.” 

" « And how much should you want, dear ?” asked 
Mrs. Waldron. 

| As much as you can get, from a guinea upwards.” 

“But where am I to get it?” 

“If you don’t know, how should I ?” her husband 

sullenly replied. 

For some moments Mrs. Waldron remained silent, 
| endeavouring to think of some means of raising a 

guinea. Presently the idea occurred to her that 

her neighbours, knowing the trouble she was in, 

would possibly subscribe to lend her the moncy. 
| She felt it would be useless to apply to the doctor, as 

all that he knew of her husband was to his prejudice. 

Having in her own mind fixed upon those of her 

neighbours to whom she would apply, she asked her 
|| husband if he thought a guinea would be of any use 
|| ifshe could obtain it for him ? 

“ Certainly,” he said, ‘it would be of great use to 

me, but five would be more. With a guinea I can 
| get an attorney to put things in order for me; with 
'| five I could fee a first-rate counsel to defend me, one 
who would be sure to get me off.” 
|| Then, my dear, I will bring you the guinea 
| to-morrow, if I possibly can. Now, keep up your 
| spirits, and God bless you.” 
So saying, she kissed her husband. This time he 
returned her affection with some appearance of cor- 
| diality, and even shook hands with his son when he 
| bade him good-bye. 

Little spirit had Mrs. Waldron for work after her 
|| return home that day. ‘True, she seated herself at 
| the loom, but a singular feeling came over her. It 
| was one of dislike, almost of repulsion, at the 
|| occupation she was employed in. The sensation 
|| became stronger and stronger till at last it be- 
| came insupportable. Rising from her seat, she 
! descended into Mrs. Mulligan’s room to seek for 
| Mary, the child having been left under her charge. 
| Of course the two women entered into a con- 
| versation respecting Waldron’s position, and the 
|| possibility of his being acquitted. Mrs. Waldron 
mournfully told her friend that she feared the 
worst,+as her husband had no money to engage 
lawyers to defend him, and the trifle which 
had been lent her by the doctor she had spent 
upon a pair of shoes for Edgar, and for food for 
the family. Still she would try to borrow a little 
money if she could find any kind friend to assist her. 
Mrs. Mulligan hoped she would succeed, and said 
that she would willingly have lent the money herself, 
only, as Mrs. Waldron well knew, she had a hard 
fight to find even necessary food and clothing for her 
own children. At that very moment they hadn’t 








more than three shillings in the house, and that had 
to last them for two days, when Terence would get 
his week’s wages. Mrs. Waldron, who knew full 
well the chronic poverty of her friend, thanked her 
for her good wishes, and assured her she had full 
confidence that she would have been sure of her 
help had she been able to give it. Some other neigh- 
bours then came in. All of them condoled with 
Mrs. Waldron on the trouble she was in, and each in 
turn volunteered her personal assistance if she could 
be of any use, but none of them offered money. 
After remaining with Mrs. Mulligan till evening had 
set in, Mrs. Waldron left her friend and, accom- 
panied by her children, sought her own room. 

She had little sleep that night. Her mind per- 
petually reverted to her husband, and the proba- 
bilities of his being acquitted. His remark, that 
if he had five gumeas he would be able to secure 
a lawyer who might save him, haunted her un- 
ceasingly, and perhaps the more from her utter 
inability to procure the money. She attempted to 
drive the subject from her thoughts, and succeeded. 
Her mind was now occupied with the work on 
the loom, and how long it would be before it was 
completed, the amount she would receive from the 
manufacturer, and the uses to which she should 
devote it. Suddenly, and without any assignable 
cause, she found herself calculating what was the 
value of the silk on the loom, and how much she could 
get for it when finished. Then the idea flashed 
across her mind that if she worked hard during the 
time before the trial took place, the value of what she 
would be able to complete would be five pounds at 
the least. She did not make this calculation with 
the remotest thought of dishonesty ; it was merely 
to occupy her mind, nothing more. 

Next morning she arose at daybreak and seated || 
herself at the loom. She had been at work only a || 
few minutes when the idea which had so strangely | 
occupied her mind the evening before again recurred | 
to her. She even calculated the number of yards 
she had already completed, and found there were 
nearly six, which, at seven shillings a yard (for the 
silk was of the finest), would yield two guineas— 
nearly half of what was required for her husband's 
defence. 

As soon as she had finished her calculations 
she commenced to work with great rapidity, her | 
thoughts apparently concentrated on the silk before 
her. In fact, so completely was she absorbed in her 
occupation, that she did not notice that Edgar had | 
risen from his bed and was standing by her side, | 
watching her attentively. At length, however, she || 
became aware of his presence, and, turning from the | 
loom, she kissed him affectionately. 

“T suppose you want your breakfast, my dear,’ | 
she said to him, as she rose from her seat. “ You 
must put on your things and go out fora half-quartern 
loaf, for there is no bread in the house.” 

Mrs. Waldron then put her hand in her pocket to | 
get the money, but, alas! there was only a penny in it. 

“You must go round to your grandmother, my 
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dear, and ask her if she can lend me a few pence fora 
day or two. Take the jug with you, and if she gives 
|| you anything, buy some milk and the bread, and if 
| she cannot do it, just bring a penny loaf and come 
|| back again as soon as you can.”’ 

|| Edgar went off on his errand, and Mrs. Waldron 
| resumed her labours energetically. Her son, in a 
|| very short time, returned with some milk and the 
bread, for Mrs. Dubosq had given him a few pence. 
Being joined by little Mary, who had risen from her 
bed during his absence, the two children seated them- 
selves at the table to their breakfast, while Mrs. 





Waldron stood by their side eating a piece of bread. | 


As soon as she had finished, she again took her place 
at the loom, working as rapidly as possible, as if to 
drive all other thoughts out of her head. She con- 
tinued thus for more than two hours, when, suddenly 
stopping, she pressed her hand on her brow, and said, 
aloud—* What am I about ? I must surely be mad!” 
Then, hurriedly rising from the loom, she threw 
herself into a chair, and remained for some time 
perfectly inactive and silent, as if bewildered. At 
length, recovering herself, she walked calmly to the 
loom, and carefully pinning the cloth over her work, 
said, “No, I have hitherto been honest, whatever 
trouble I was in, and I will not turn thief now, much 
as I love him.” . 

She put on her bonnet and shawl, intending to go 
and call on some of her neighbours to borrow, if 
possible, the guinea for her husband’s defence. Before 
she was quite ready to leave, there was a tap at the 


door, and almost before she could reply Terence 
Mulligan walked into the room. There was about 
him an air of grotesque mystery, as, placing his 
finger on his lips, he walked towards her on tiptoe. 


“Spake low,’’ he whispered, “and don’t be 
frightened. I don’t want the ould woman below 
to know I’m here. I heard her say last night 
that you were in great want of a guinea, and I 
thought it would only be a neighdourly act to lend 
you one. But I don’t want the missus to know any- 
thing about it, because, you see, she didn’t know 
I’d got it, or she would have wanted it herself. 
| Whisht now, don’t say a word,” he continued, in a 


|| whisper, seeing that Mrs. Waldron was about to 


| thank him. 
| to you.” 
| So saying, and with the same absurd appearance 
|| of mystery, he placed the guinea on the table and 
| left the room in as stealthy manner as he had en- 
|| tered it. 

Had Mrs. Waldron been sufficiently mistress of 
herself at the moment, she would have remembered 
| that no woman could keep a stricter audit of her 
| husband’s accounts than Mrs. Mulligan did, so that, 
in fact, it would be an impossibility for him to secret 
| a shilling, much less a guinea, without being detected. 
But poor Mrs. Waldron was too happy to have come 
honestly into possession of the money to be critical. 

She now occupied herself with some domestic 
arrangements till it was time for her to visit her 
husband. This time she went alone, leaving Mary 


“You can pay me when it’s convanient 


with Edgar. Waldron received her somewhat more || 
affectionately than he had done the day before, but |, 
he appeared exceedingly low-spirited. She gave him || 
the guinea and tried to encourage him, but he burst || 
into tears. His sorrow completely overcame her; || 
never in her life did she love him more intensely 

than at that moment. Presently he somewhat 

recovered himself and thanked her for the money, 

though he was afraid it would not be of much | 
benefit to him. Three or four pounds more, he said, 
would be required to get any one of ability to con- | 
duct his defence. They remained together as long } 
as the prison regulations would permit; and then, | 


| with a sorrowful heart, Mrs. Waldron left him, 





promising to see him again the next day. 

When on her arrival at home she cast her eyes on | 
the loom, it exercised over her the same dangerous 
fascination it had done in the morning. She threw | 
this off, however, for the moment, and after giving her || 
children their dinner of bread, she seated herself on || 


| a chair, with her back to the loom, and talked to them || 


with great volubility. She seemed as if afraid to | 
allow the conversation to flag, lest her mind should || 
revert to the loom and its temptations. But in spite | 
of all her efforts to keep her mind fixed on the chil- || 
dren, her thoughts would wander alternately to her i 
husband in prison, her wish to procure the means || 
for his defence, and the value of the silk she was at || 
work upon. As evening advanced the attraction be- | 

came greater, and to escape from it, she went with | 

her children into a neighbour’s house, and remained || 
there talking till it was time for them to go to bed. | 

She then returned home, and half an hour afterwards | 
the children were both fast asleep. i 

She now took her work-bag from the cupboard, | 
and seating herself at the table, attempted, by the |, 
light of the candle, to make some repairs on Mary’s 
frock, but did it so clumsily that she was obliged to | 
unpick the work and commence it again. Her second | 
attempt was not so unsuccessful at first; but in a_ 
short time her work became as unsatisfactory as be- | 
fore. She put down the frock, and replacing her | 
needle and thimble in the bag, threw the frock she || 
had been mending on the table. She folded her arms, || 
and remained for some time in a deep reverie, during | 
which the remembrance of her husband as she had |) 
seen him that day, dejected and weeping, came vividly |/ 
before her. Presently her thoughts turned to the 
loom, and the value of the silk upon it. Suddenly || 
she started up, and clasping her hands in an attitude | 
of prayer, exclaimed— i 

“Oh, my God! support me under this terrible | 
temptation ; for it is too much for me to bear!” 

Her heartfelt prayer was immediately heard, and | 
answered. All thought of the silk on the loom now 
vanished, and her mind remained fixed on her hus- 
band in prison. It continued occupied with this 
subject long after she had retired to bed. 

Next morning she seated herself at the loom solcly 
with the intention of proceeding with the work 
for her employers; but she had no sooner begun 
than she felt the temptation of the previous evening 
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gradually coming over her. As soon as she was 
distinctly aware of it, she rose, and telling Edgar to 
| dress himself, left the house to procure some bread 
| for their breakfast. This morning the luxury of 
milk was not indulged in—means to obtain it being 
wanting. After breakfast, if such the meal could be 
called, Mrs. Waldron occupied herself in setting the 
| room in order. She took considerable time over this, 
not so much because it required such care, but rather 
| because it kept her thoughts from the loom. When 
she had finished, she leant against the bed, and 
|| clasping her hands and shutting her eyes, offered up 
|| a silent, simple prayer to the Almighty, that, when 
she commenced her work again, the temptation might 
| not come upon her. 

Her prayer finished, she felt no inclination to 
| begin her work, but with a suddenness for which 
she could not account, there flashed across her 
| mind the suggestion to visit her mother. Throw- 
ing on her bonnet and shawl, and leaving the 
| room in charge of the children, she went round to 
the almshouses. She found Mrs. Dubosq much out 
| of temper in consequence of having felt her rheuma- 
| tism more severely than usual during the night. 
| Her daughter’s appearance, however, somewhat 
rallied her, and they conversed together very freely. 

Presently Mrs. Waldron chancing to look round 

the room, saw on a chest of drawers an old dilapi- 
dated Bible of her father’s, out of which he had 
|| regularly read to her and her sister when they were 
children every Sunday morning. Acting under a 
|, sudden impulse, she asked Mrs. Dubosq to lend her 
| the Bible. The old lady answered somewhat frac- 
|, tiously— 
“You can have it if you like; but why don’t 
|, you ask Mrs. Jones overhead? She has got two, 
| and I’m sure she will willingly lend you one. I 
| like to have that one always beside me, as it puts me 
|, in mind of old times.” 

The idea of borrowing Mrs. Jones’s Bible was by 
no meaus palatable to Mrs. Waldron. That its con- 
tents were equally precious she did not doubt. At 
the same time, however, she hada greater respect for 
|’ the old book, out of which she used to read when a 
| child, than for any other. She endeavoured to com- 
| promise the matter with her mother by offering to 

borrow Mrs. Jones’s Bible for her, which would take 
' the place of the other; but the old lady pettishly 

refused. 

“You may take the Bible, Maria,” she said, at 
last, “if you wantit; but let me have it back again as 
soon as you can, for, as I said before, I don’t like it 
to be out of my sight.” 

|| Mrs. Waldron, fearing, perhaps, that her mother 
|| might change her mind were the book not speedily 
| removed, immediately wished her good morning, 
| and placing the Bible under her shawl, returned 
| home. As soon as she entered her room, she looked 
at the loom, but it had no peculiar fascination for 
|, her now. She placed the Bible upon it, where it 
|| remained till the trial was over. She commenced 
working, and continued at her labours fur some time 














; at the money in silent amazement. 


without any dishonest wish crossing her mind, not- 
withstanding that her thoughts were occupied with || 
her husband and his approaching trial. | 
After she had been seated at the loom for about 
an hour, heavy footsteps were heard on the stairs, | 
and immediately afterwards three weavers, residing 
in the neighbourhood, entered. One of them told | 
her that having heard she was in great distress, as | 
well as in want of money for her husband's defence, 
a number of them had determined to do something 
for her. They had held a meeting at the “ French 
King’s Head,” where they had commenced a sub- 
scription, which with what they had obtained from 
others, amounted altogether to four pounds twelve 
shillings, which they hoped would do her good. | 
Having placed the money on the table, and bidden 
her good morning, they hurried from the room, 


| evidently wishing to avoid the poor woman’s thanks. 


Mrs. Waldron continued for some moments to gaze 
“T can see the 
finger of God in this,” she said at length. “‘ He is tem- 
pering the wind totheshornlamb.”’ She then took up 


| the money, and setting aside the twelve shillings, 


folded up the remainder in a piece of paper. In the 
afternoon she paid her husband a visit, and had the 
satisfaction of placing the four pounds in his hands. 

All proved useless, however. Waldronand five of his 
associates were found guilty. The judge in passing 
sentence commented strongly on the heinous nature 
of their crime. At the same time a great difference 
existed between them, hesaid. Four of the prisoners 
seemed to have been engaged merely in a trade 
outrage, unconnected with any idea of robbery, and 
these he sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 
The two others, one of whom was Waldron, had 
likewise been guilty of plundering. As the law stood, 
he was not certain that he ought not to pass sentence 
of death, but wishing to act mercifully, he should 
sentence them to be transported for life. 

We will draw a veil over the grief of Mrs. Waldron 
when she heard the result of the trial, as well as 
over the sorrowful leave-taking between her and 
her husband. Dr. D’Aubigny, now the trial was 
over, resolved to adopt the boy, and give his pro- 
tection to the mother. Although he had not called | 
on her since the attack on the manufacturers’ pre- 
mises, he had engaged Terence Mulligan to inform 
him of everything that occurred. The guinea Terence 
had given her had come from the doctor's liberality, 
as well as two guineas of the sum which she had 
received from the weavers. 

The doctor having waited for a few days 
after the trial to allow the poor woman’s grief 
somewhat to subside, now determined to call upon 
her. He found her and her children at home. 
Accustomed to sad sights during his five-and- 
thirty years’ practice in a poor neighbourhood, 
he had seldom seen one which more affected him 
than that which he now witnessed. The children 
were in rags, and evidently starving. There was no || 
fire in the grate, though the weather was bitterly | 
cold. The silk, carefully covered over, was still on 
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the loom, but apparently it had not been touched for 


some days. Mrs. Waldron herself seemed utterly 
desolate and depressed. The entrance of the doctor 
did not seem to awaken any interest in her. She 
rose to receive him, but she said nothing, listlessly 
waiting for him to speak. 

There was so much kindness in the worthy doctor’s 
tone when he addressed her, that his words seemed 
to directly reach her heart. She looked in his face 
imploringly for some seconds, and then, her eyes 


| all by herself. 


filling with tears, she endeavoured to speak. But it | 
was in vain; her lip quivered, she could say nothing. | 
The doctor seeing that a flood of tears was imminent, 


endeavoured to avert it. 
his knee and spoke to her very kindly, then he spoke 
to Edgar, and by degrees he succeeded in drawing 
Mrs. Waldron into conversation. Finding that she 


He took the blind girl on | 


began to take an interest in what was passing, he | 
asked her whether he could assist her in any way. | 
Gradually he introduced the proposal that Edgar 


should reside with him. He would make him 
useful in the house, he said, and give him a trifle for 
his services, and promised also that he would send 
him to school and see that he received the rudiments 
of a respectable education. 

It is almost needless to say that Mrs. Waldron 
readily accepted the good doctor’s offer. ‘TI shall 
be most happy, sir,” she said, “to get him away 
from this neighbourhood, where other boys would 
point at him as the son of a convict. I am sure he 
will be well cared for with you, and if he is allowed 
to see me sometimes, what can I want more ?” 


“And do you intend to remain in this house?” | 


inquired the doctor. 

“Well, sir,” she said, “I would willingly move 
out of it if I could; but what can Ido? I am 
ashamed to be seen outside the house. I feel as 
though everybody were looking at me.” 


| an intelligent child, learnt rapidly. 


| 
spectable old lady who lives a little beyond my | 
house in the direction of Bethnal Green Church, and } 
I think I could induce her to let you a room on her || 
first floor. You would be very comfortable there, | 
and you would be company to each other, for she lives || 
Besides, you will be so near your | 
son, that you will beable to see him every day if you | 
please.”’ 

‘“ Any change would be a pleasure, sir,” said Mrs. || 
Waldron, “and if this could be managed, it would | 
make me glad.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor ; “I will try what I 
can do. There are a few shillings for the present.” 

The doctor easily induced Mrs. Barbet, a patient of 
his, and the widow of one of the deacons of the old 
French chapel in John Street, to accept Mrs. Waldron | 
as her lodger. The loom and the furniture were re- | 
moved from Fleur-de-Lis Street to Mrs. Barbet’s, 
and in a few days Mrs. Waldron was thoroughly || 
domesticated in her new abode. 

Edgar, as agreed, remained with the doctor. His 
duties in the house were light, and were invariably 
ended in time to allow him to attend an excellent 
charity school, which had been established in the | 


| neighbourhood by the early Huguenot emigrants, | 


where, according to the rules of the founders, the |) 
pupils were taught the French language in addition | 
to a sound English education. Every evening, also, 
as soon as the boy had made some progress, the doc- 
tor made him read aloud a chapter out of an old folio 
French Bible which he possessed. By degrees he tried 
to accustom him to converse in the language, and | 
took great pains with his accent. Edgar, naturally | 
By his amiable || 
and docile manners he fairly won the doctor’s heart. | 
He began now to entertain a sincere affection for the | 
child, which increased as time wore on, till, at last, he | 


| could hardly have loved him better had he been his || 
“Why not remove, then? I know a very re- | own son. | 
(To be continued.) 
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By toe AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Onty to listen—listen and wait 
For his slow firm step down the gravel walk ; 
To hear the click-click of his hand at the gate, 
And feel every heart-beat through careless talk : 
Ah, love is sweet when life is young! 
And life and love are both so long. 


Only to watch him about the room, 
Lighting it up with his quiet smile, 

That seems to lift the world out of gloom, 
And bring heaven nearer me—for awhile, 

A little while—since love is young, 

And life is beautiful as long. 


Only to love him—nothing more ; 
Hover a thought of his loving me: 
Proud of him, glad in him, though he bore 
My heart to shipwreck on this smooth sea. 
Love's faith sees only grief, not wrong, 
And life is daring when ’tis young. 


| 
| 





Ay me! what matter? The world goes round, 
And bliss and bale are but outside things: 
I never can lose what in him I found, 
Though love be sorrow with half-grown wings; 
And if love flies when we are young, 
Why, life is still not long—not long. 


And Heaven is kind to the faithful heart ; 
And if we are patient, and brave, and calm, 
Our fruits will last though our flowers depart: 
Some day, when I sleep with folded palm, 
No longer fair, no longer young, 
Life may not seem so bitter long. 
” * * 
The tears dried up in her shining eyes, 
Her parted lips took a saintly peace ;— 
His shadow across the doorway les:— 
Will her doubts gather, darken, or—cease ? 
— When hearts are pure, and bold, and strong, 
True love as life itself is long. 


* 
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IN RUSSIA. 


I.—ON THE RAIL. | windows are so small as scarcely to be visible at 
In olden days travelling in Russia used to be | even a short distance, giving an unpleasant look of 


touch of adventure about it, and, at least toa new- | of their thatch one might suppose that they had 
comer, a spice of something akin to romance. At | been deserted by their inhabitants. They look as 
present the tourist who does not wander from the | if they had been dropped where they now stand, 
beaten track finds it comfortable, but commonplace. | and then had been forgotten. And if they look 
Ensconced in the corner of a luxurious railway- | dreary now, when the sun is shining brightly, and 
carriage, he can speed from one end of his journey | the sky is blue overhead, and the earth is clothed 
to the other without troubling himself about the | with verdure, and here and there decked with flowers, 
country which he traverses, or the people whom he | what sort of appearance must they present durirg 
passes on the way. ‘The inconveniences to which | the winter months, when the unfrequent sunlight 
he would have been subjected in former times exist | has turned faint and pale, and nothing is to be seen 
no more, but with them have passed away much | around but one monotonous expanse of snow. All 
that used to invest the traveller’s wanderings with | along the line the villages maintain their melancholy 
an attractive hue, whether they were viewed by the | air, whether they are tenanted by peasants of Polish 
eye of anticipation, or the fond gaze of memory. ; or of Russian race. ‘The land is very barren, and 


sledge, and along the ordinary routes the bells of | bare necessaries of existence. One has only to look 
the troika no longer jingle in cadence with the | at those specimens of them who cluster outside the 
tourist’s pleasing or painful reflections. On the | palings of the railway stations, to see that they are 
whole, however, the change, like most of those | very low down in the scale of humanity. The 
which have recently taken place in Russia, is one | men are sufficiently wretched-looking creatures— 
for which lie can scarcely be too grateful. | wild, unkempt, uncouth, but the women are in- 

To any one who visits Russia for the first time, | finitely worse. To look on them, and see how com- 
even the dreary country through which the train | pletely they seem to lack all that tends to make 
passes after leaving the Prussian frontier, will prove womanhood graceful in youth and reverend in old 
interesting. But the charm which novelty may lend age, is very painful to the traveller fresh from the 
it is the only one which it possesses. On both sides , influence of Western ideas. The only consolation 
of the railway a great plain stretches away, un- | which can be offered him is the assurance that these 
broken, to the horizon. ‘The rails themselves run specimens of the Slavonic race are about the most 
straight forward, without a bend, so that if you | unfavourable that he could possibly see, and that it 
stand on the little platform in front of the carriage, | would be eminently unfair to form an idea of the 
you see the iron lines apparently ruled on the level | whole Russian nation from the sample he sces upon 
surface before you, converging to a point lost in the | his way to St. Petersburg. The natives of White 
distance. During the winter, and that is the same | Russia, that part of the empire which is first entered 
as saying for more than half the year, the landscape | on leaving the Prussian frontier, have always been 
must be ghastly in the extreme, for even in spring | looked down upon by the main body of their com- 
it has a dreary look. There is so little bright colour | patriots; and the inhabitants of the province of 

| 


about it, such an absence of signs of life. Here and | Pskof, through which the traveller next speeds, do 
there the plains are dotted by groups of grazing not seem to enjoy a much higher reputation, for 
cattle, tiny spots of red and black, and now and | the term Pskofsky Mowik—a man of Pskof—is one 
then they glitter with the reflection of the sunlight | in common use as the reverse of a compliment. 

on a pool or marsh, but generally they wear a dry The train passes Wilna during the night, but if 
and deserted aspect. One may often look far away | the moon is shining some idea may be obtained of 
on either side fora long time without seeing any | the beauty of the country, which here contrasts most 
living creature except a crow, gazing with suspicion | strongly with the dreariness of the plains which lie 
at the passing carriages, a heron sulking on one leg | on both sides of it. Hills and dales, rich woodland, 
in the wet, or a large hawk sailing in a purposeless | gleaming limestone cliffs, have a double attraction 
way through theair. Nothing appears to be stirring | to eyes weary of the distressing monotony of the 
except the train, which seems, in its swiftness and | landscape at which they have so long been gazing; 
force, quite out of keeping with all that surrounds but there is one characteristic of the forests in this 
it. Now and then it passes what appears to be a| part of the country which deprives them of the 
group of barns or sheds for cattle, with cold, grey | charm they wear in other districts of Russia. Else- 
walls, and dingy thatched roofs, sometimes sur-| where the trees grow close to each side of the rail- 
rounded by a rickety paling. It is difficult to be- | way, and when the sun shines brightly upon them, 
lieve that these are villages, but such they are. | the eye is never tired of watching the effects of the 
After a time the eye grows accustomed to them, but | light as it dwells on the red or white stems, bringing 
at first they produce a most depressing effect. Their | them out in vivid relief against the black and mys- 
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terribly uncomfortable, hut there was a redeeming | blindness to their walls, and from the tattered state | 


The rail has taken the place of the tarantass and the | its inhabitants find it hard to make it yield even the | 
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terious shadows in the forest glades, flecked here 
and there by stray rays which have penetrated 
through the dense foliage, or as it brightens the 
| dark gzeen of the solemn pines and dances on the 
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| tremulous leaves of the waving birches. But in the | 


provinces in which the last Polish insurrection made 
itself felt the forests have been cleared away to a || 
distance of about three hundred yards from the rail. || 
way, and now the ground they used to occupy is a || 
barren waste, dotted by the stumps of their trees, |! 


} 











which stand out two or three feet above the ground, 
blackened by fire or bleached by wind and rain, 
sometimes looking like the half-buried bones of 
| some strange race of beings—sometimes like grave- 
‘ stones marking a vast burial-place. More especially 





| deplorable struggle, and a type of the hopes and 


Winter.—A One-horse Sledge. 


when they are seen by moonlight do they wear this || 
sepulchral air; and then, betwixt sleeping and || 
waking, the imaginative traveller may see in them a | 
fitting memorial to the victims of that last wild and || 
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aspirations which it called into life only to fade 
away into swift disappointment and early death. 

When the morning dawns the train is once more 
traversing wide, monotonous plains. The same sort 
of dingy grey villages, always with a strikingly 
out-of-repair look, reminding the English traveller 
of houses “in Chancery,” offer a slight variety here 
and there. Now and then, but very rarely, a church 
shows its whitewashed walls and bright green cupola, 
or a country house proudly rears on high its stuccoed 
pillars and its staring red roof. But still, until the 
ground actually affected by the wave of life from the 
capital is reached, the scenery leaves on the mind 
the same impression of space and solitude, of wastes 
in which mankind seems to deteriorate, in which 
human sympathies grow weak and cold. 


Il.—A SUNSET AT ST. PETERSBURG. 

The rapidity with which the great majority of 
tourists “‘do”’ Russia is something bordering on the 
marvellous. They speed through the country with 
unwearying flight, here one day and there to-morrow, 
| restless as the wandering Jew of the Middle Ages, 

offering to the natives salutary emblems of the tran- 

sitory nature of man’s existence. They are, for the 
| most part, Americans, who have a tremendous 
amount of unfinished work before them, and whom 
the thought of the vast regions yet by them un- 
travelled ever goads onwards. So they can tarry 
but little in any one place, and while they are there 
they have serious duties to perform in the way of 
sight-seeing, which prevent them from indulging in 
that state of dreamy contemplation which is so 
enjoyable to one who wanders at his ease in a foreign 
land and among strange people. And thus it hap- 
pens that many a visitor to St. Petersburg finds his 
time so exclusively occupied by the examination of 
curiosities, that he has no leisure for contemplating 
anything else, and he returns home without ever 
having appreciated the peculiar charm of the city— 
without ever having given a thought to the beauties 
which the river and the sky daily and nightly offer 
him. And yet the summer evenings in these northern 
latitudes are indeed worthy of being leisurely 
admired and enjoyed. Nor, though it be the 
best, is the evening hour the only one in which 
the city is fair to see. In spite of the mono- 
tonous flatness of its site, and the general poverty of 
its colouring, it can boast of much that is pleasant 
to the eye, and that leaves a grateful impression on 
the memory. As to its gigantic palaces, and other 
enormous piles of uncharacteristic architecture, they 
suggest to the mind few ideas beyond those of size 
and cost. ‘The great Places may be rendered impos- 
ing by their dimensions, but they will chiefly be re- 
membered for their intolerable heat when the sun 
strikes down fiercely upon them, for the terrors of 
the dust-storms, which turn them from time to time 
into howling wildernesses, and for the agonizing 
ruggedness of their pavements, equally terrible to 
the pedestrian and to him who traverses them in 
the gunningly-devised instrument of torture called a 








droschky ; and, lastly, the famous Nevsky Prospect, 
gay and glittering as it is during the afternoon 
hours, when the tide of fashion flows up and down 
between its stuccoed walls, will not long maintain 
the attractive influence it may at first exert. The 
sights which are really worthy of being looked back 
upon with pleasure are of a different nature. One of 
them is the view from the summit of the dome of St. 
Isaac’s, seen, in ail probability, by but a small propor- 
tion of the numerous visitors who are never weary of 
admiring the really magnificent granite steps and 


wealth within it of pictures and mosaics, of lapis-lazuli 


But when the interior of the building is in possession 
of those officials who prey on travellers in all coun- 





of the Gulf of Finland, the islands which break its 
course linked together by their threads of bridges ; 
the great sea of roofs of the vast city, its surface 
' broken at intervals by the fire-brigade’s watch- 

towers and the domes and cupolas of the churches ; 
'and the plain which stretches away beyond the 
| houses to the horizon, monotonous, indeed, in its 
utter flatness and its prevailing grey colour, but not 
without a certain solemn majesty of its own. From 
this vantage-point it is possible to get an idea of the 
city as a whole, and so to appreciate to some extent 
the grandeur of the results, due to the restless ambi- 
tion and the iron will of the mighty monarch who, 
down below there on the Neva’s bank, stretches out 
his arm of bronze over the conquered river. Best is 
it to enjoy this view in the early morning, for, later 
on in the day, the sun wlazes fiercely, and then it is 
pleasanter to seek the woods on the islands at the 
mouth of the river, and there to wander about in the 
cool shelter, and watch the play of light and shade, 
as the sunbeams come and go between the stems of 
the silver birches and the veils of their hanging 
foliage. Charming spots there are among those woods 
for indulgence in day-dreams, for the grass there 
is trodden but by few feet until the hour arrives 
for the evening promenade, when, under pretence 
of seeing the sun set over Finland, there comes 
thither an extremely fashionable and uninteresting 
crowd. 

The sunsets are magnificent at St. Petersburg, and 
they can be seen in all their splendour from almost all 
parts of the river. Cross from the English Quay to the 
Vassily Island by the Nicholas Bridge, stopping every 
now and then to watch the endless lines of passers-by 


skimming down the stream or laboriously pulling 
up against it, and you will be well rewarded for 











pillars outside that sumptuous cathedral, and the | 


and malachite, of gold and silver and precious stones. | 


tries alike, it is well to retire from it, and to climb | 
to the heights above. He who does so on a clear and | 
sunny day will not soon forget the view seen from | 
the top of that great field of gold which slopes away | 
from under his feet—the Neva, hurrying past be- | 
tween its granite quays, to merge in the pale waters | 








or the groups of wild country folk on the wood and 
hay barges, or the boats of all sorts which are swiftly | 


your trouble by the view you will have of the long 
line of splendid buildings on the other side glowing | 
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in rich red light, their various gilded summits all a 
blaze and casting dazzling reflections on the rushing 
water. Ther cross back again by one of the bridges 
higher up, and as you lounge along the granite 
quays watch the sun go down ina sea of gold and 
crimson. Then either there, or floating away quietly 
into the gulf, over waters which towards the north 
| and west gleam like a vast sheet of opal and 
mother-of-pearl, see how as one lovely hue dies out 
of the sky another of equal beauty takes its place, 
the light which originally marked where the sun 
went down sliding along the horizon until it becomes 
stationary at the point where the sun will rise again, 
the few clouds which hang immovable high-up in 
the air, flushed with a rosy light which lingers on 
them very long before it dies away and leaves those 
| that are near the horizon dark against the delicate 
| green and amber light. Time passes by and mid- 
| night comes, but still the faint colour gleams in the 
sky above the horizon, and the twilight is sufficiently 
| clear to erable you to read. If the moon happens 
| to be shining, its rays throw no shadow here, and 
any passers-by who may be within sight move 
about like so many Peter Schlemihls. Seen by this 
strange light, the sleeping city wears a mysterious 
appearance, sometimes looking as if it were painted 
upon some great canvas which might be touched if 
| one walked forward a little, at others seeming like 
some unsubstantial fabric of a vision which might 
suddenly disappear and leave no trace behind. 
Gradnally, while you are admiring the beautiful 
| effects of light and shadow, ever shifting as you 
|| stroll along the silent and deserted quays, the rose 
| colour is growing more and more marked in the 
north-eastern sky, the pale walls of the buildings 
facing it are beginning to glow with a richer hue, 
| and a new day is commencing for the still sleeping 
city. 


IIIl.—THE PETTY TRADERS. 


It is constantly being said that St. Petersburg is 
not a Russian city, and that it is impossible to see 
|| anything of genuine Russian life there. Natives 
| and foreigners alike conspire to echo this statement, 
| which is somewhat discouraging to the traveller 
who has spent much time in getting there, and has 
not enough left at his disposal to allow him to pro- 
ceed into the interior of the country. But, like a 
great many other general statements, it need not be 
implicitly believed. It is true that one who con- 
fines himself to the fashionable streets, and who 
makes no acquaintances outside his hotel, will not 
see much that is purely Russian; but if he will take 
the trouble to look for genuine natives, he will not 
have much difficulty in finding them, and in 
obtaining from what he sees going on among 
them many tolerably fair Slavonic impressions, 
For any one who wishes to do this, the bazaars 
and markets naturally offer the greatest advan- 
tages. The more time he devotes to them, the 
more complete will be his knowledge of the mid- 
dle and lower classes of the community. As a 








general rule, however, the visitor merely gives 
them a hurried glance, unless, indeed, he is about to 
write a book, for then he studies them with an eye 
to a special chapter. So much has been written about 
the Gostinnoi-Dvor that little remains to be said, 
and, indeed, a mere conglomeration of shops has not 
much in it to attract special attention. The other 
collections of a similar kind, and the stalls and coun- | 
ters of the market people, are much more interest- 
ing, for in them may be found as genuine Russians | 
as any one can wish to see ; and, while looking about 
them, the eye familiarises itself with what are really 
national characteristics. In the Gostinnoi-Dyor 
shopkeeping prevails as in the prim and decoreus || 
West ; in the other mercantile haunts it wears a more 
Eastern aspect, indulges in less ceremonious garb, and | 
sometimes behaves in a manner more in accordance |! 
with the humours ofa fair than with the smug decorum 
of a tradesman’s counter. Very curious, indeed, are 
the strange tenements which cover the large spaces 
devoted to them behind the Bolshaia Sadovaia, or 
Great Garden Street. Turning off into it from the 
Nevsky Prospect, you see on the right the long ar- 
cade which forms one side of the Gostinnoi Dvor, 
and on the left the Public Library rises high aloft. 
It was from one of those of its windows which you 
see from here, that the fabulist Krilof, when he was 
one of the officers of the establishment, used to look 
down upon the mowiks who are wont to loiter about 
here, and listen to their racy conversation. Passing 
along the street, you come to a somewhat similar but 
inferior arcade, on the left-hand side, pierced here 
and there by archways, through which one enters 
upon an excellent field for observation. Here are 
rows after rows of what look much more like booths || 
than shops, all invested with a general air of dingi- 
ness, all possessing a kind of tumble-down aspect. 
They seem rather to have been set up for a fair, with 
the idea of being carted off next morning, than to | 
be permanently fixed there ; yet in those little booths || 
their owners spend the greater part of their lives, sit- | 
ting there from morning till evening, with, perhaps, | 
a short interval for dinner. There is very little ap- 
pearance of comfort about these habitations, but they | 
often look exceedingly picturesque, especially on a 
hot, bright day, when the sunlight is blazing pain- 
fully, and it is a relief to peer into their: dark | 
caverns, and dimly to make out the thousand odds 
and ends they contain, and, in the midst of them, 
their long-booted, caftan-clad possessor, busily en- 
gaged in controversy with a by no means easily-to- 
be-convinced customer, or tranquilly sipping his tea, 
the white saucer in his hand, and the white teapot 
by his side, gleaming in high relief out of the sur- 
rounding shades. The contents of many of these 
stalls are very strange to see, much resembling the 
waifs and strays which cluster together in the shops 
of our own marine store-dealers; sometimes it is 4 
mass of old clothes which catches the eye, chiefly 
sombre-hued, but relieved here and there by the 
once gorgeous livery of a footman or a senator; far- 
ther on may be seen a collection of military accou- 
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trements, of various times, for the most part of the 


bear a somewhat evil repute. It is to them that the 


least possible value, but now and then varied by a | peasant repairs after he has disposed of what he has 
sword that has evidently once belonged to some | to sell, and in them he too often spends much more 


general of renown, and still preserves some traces of | of his money than he can well afford. 


For his 


its former magnificence, or a dagger, in a richly- | fondness for strong drinks, always deplorable, has 
5 ’ SDM, | Ss y I ’ 


embossed sheath, which may have been worn by the 


chief of some warlike Eastern tribe. Good-humour 


recently become absolutely disastrous, so that among 
the great questions of the future, that of how to 


and good-nature generally characterise the owners of | win him from it must for some time occupy a very 


these little shops. Even in the midst of their most 


| prominent position. 


When I was in Russia, if I 


keenly-contested bargains, they seem to be always | may speak of my own opinions for a moment, I 


ready forajoke. Towards the evening, as trade grows 
slack, one may see them gossiping in front of their 
stalls, like so many swallows chattering in a row 
about the approach of winter; gradually the shops 
are closed; padlocks about the size of carpet-bags 
are hung on the unwieldy shutters; and the long 
rows of huts are left till the morning, uncared for, 
except by the watchmen and the dogs. 


IV.—THE MOUJIK AND HIS TAVERN. 

After having wandered about these arcades and 
lines of stalls, and gaineda general idea of what the 
small shopkeeper of St. Petersburg is like, the 
student of Russian life will do well to proceed along 
the Great Garden Street, until he reaches the 
Sennaia Ploschad, the market for hay and for all sorts 
of provisions. It is there that in winter he will see 
the frozen animals, which constitute one of the 
curiosities of the country; and in summer the 
numbers of eccentric-looking fish, which are dis- 
porting themselves in tanks and tubs of water. 
But more curious than even these strange fishes 
are the groups of rough, bearded, unkempt men 
who are clustering round the stalls, or gathering 
together in little knots in different parts of the 
square. These are peasants who have brought in 
the produce of their little farms from the neigh- 
bouring villages, and who are waiting till they have 
disposed of their stock before returning home. There 
is decidedly a Scythian and barbarous air about 
them, with their shaggy caps, their greasy sheep- 
skins, their ragged leg-swathings, and their huge 
bark shoes. It is evident that they pay very little 
attention to their toilette, and it is probable that 
they have devoted exceedingly little time to their 
| education. But they have their good points too. 
| Almost all of them are kindly and honest in appear- 
ance, and there is a manly air of independence 
about them which one would hardly expect to find 
among people who, until lately, were serfs. But 
the Russian peasant, as long as he was not in the 
presence of his actual owner, has always been re- 
markable for his manly air, and the freedom from 
servility of his address. You never see a Russian 
slouch as our field labourers do. The straggling 
gait, the bending knees, the stooping back of our 
village clown, are never seen in the mowik, who 
does justice to his generally fine figure, and stalks 
along behind his plough as erect, and almost dignified, 
asif he were absolute master of all the land he tills 
—and that is very often the case now-a-days. 

The market-place is surrounded by houses which 





heard a great deal from all sorts of people about the 
drunkenness of the lower classes, and I was very | 
anxious to come to some definite conclusion respect- | 
ing it. It was especially our own countrymen who 
talked about it, speaking as if it were some charac- 
teristic of the Russian race in particular. So much 
did I hear about it that I took some pains to inves- 
tigate the subject, and was always on the look-out 
for drunkards. And the conclusion I came to was 
this,—that the Russians drink a great deal, and 
that Russia is a terribly drunken country as com- 
pared with France, or Germany, not to speak of the 
South of Europe. But that we, as a nation, are 
entitled to abuse the Russians for drinking, is what 
I cannot believe. I did not see as much drunken- 
ness during the six weeks of my stay in Russia, 
although I was on the look-out for it, as I should sce 
in half as many Saturday evenings if Idevoted them | 
to Spitalfields and St. Giles’s, to Golden Lane or the 
New Cut. And, moreover, when the Russian gets 
tipsy, he merely becomes passive. When he is half in- 
toxicated you see him lurching along the streets, his 
head hanging on one side or on his chest, his limbs 
doubling up under him in the limpest manner. 
When he is quite drunk he simply collapses into a 
motionless heap, and lies where he falls. He docs 
not become as it were possessed by an evil spirit, as 
is the case with our fellow-subjects, he is not seized 
with an uncontrollable desire to assault the men and 
insult the women he meets as he staggers along, or 
to rush home and there proceed to break his wife’s 
ribs, or perhaps to fling her out of the window. 
Russian drunkenness is no doubt a national calamity, 
and perhaps Russians would be the better for a cer- 
tain amount of moral lapidation, but it is not for us 
to throw the first stone. 

In order to extend my field of observation, I spent 
one evening in visiting the most disreputable of the 
taverns and other low houses bordering on the Sen- 
naia; they are places into which a stranger could 
scarcely go alone, so I applied to a Russian friend, 
who makes a special study of such scenes of life. 
He, on his part, applied to a policeman, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made while in prison for a 
political offence; and the policeman, one evening | 
when he was off duty, took us to about a score of 
the lowest houses of the district. Our guide was | 
in plain clothes, I may as well observe, and both 
his appearance and his manners were perfectly re- 
spectable, one may almost say gentlemanly. The 
houses we entered were for the most part very 
wretched, and their regular frequenters were in 
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keeping with them; but there was no rioting going 
on, the revellers amused themselves quietly, if not 
sadly. In one room, up to which a steep flight of 
stairs led, a number of savage-looking peasants were 
sitting ; but their beverage was only tea, and their 
behaviour was perfectly courteous. It was a some- 
what picturesque scene. The wild-looking movjiks, 
in their ragged sheepskins, the rough deal table at 
which they sat, the low dark ceiling, and the stained 
and blackened walls—all gave a dreary and barba- 
rous look to the room; but at a table in front of an 
open window there sat a man playing on an accor- 
dian, while beside him stood another singing to his 
accompaniment, and around were gathered half-a- 
dozen others, who now and then howled in chorus. 
Through the window one looked into a large yard, 
surrounded by tall grimy houses, at most of the 
windows of which women were listening to the 
music, and down below, on the thresholds of the 
doorways, and on the pavement of the court, sat 
little groups of other women, evidently deriving a 
stolid sort of satisfaction from the performance. In 
other taverns no tea was being drunk, the favourite 
liquor being the horrible vodka, or coarse whisky, 
which is sold at about three half-pence a tumbler. 
Most of these drinking places were vaults, to reach 
which one went down a step or two, and which 
possessed none of the attractions of a London 
gin palace. In most of them the company con- 
sisted, for the main part, of a few miserably 
dressed women, most horrible to look at, but of 
affable though not oppressively demonstrative de- 
meanour. Vodka was brought, with the black bread 
which always accompanies it, cut into little cubes, 
and sprinkled with salt; we always invited the com- 
pany to partake, and my companion engaged in 
what he told me were most interesting conversations, 
of which I could make out but little by myself, but 
the gist of which he communicated from time to 
time. Everywhere we were received with perfect 
civility, though many of the courts and alleys we 
entered looked sufficiently suspicious. Sometimes we 
dived under low archways into yards so small that 
their surrounding houses looked like the sides of a 





well; sometimes we ascended creaking staircases, 
feeling our way in the dark by the damp and greasy 
walls, and entered strange, dimly lighted garrets, in 
which there was no perceptible furniture beyond a 
tottering table and two or three paralytic chairs, and 

in all of them we were treated with as much courtesy | 
as if we had been personally acquainted with their | 
inhabitants. Nowhere was any quarrelling or fight- | 
ing going on; people got drunk “decently,” and | 
then either suddenly fell to pieces in a corner, or | 
managed to totter away with generally dislocated | 
joints, and spines broken in two or three places—at 
least, that was the idea their appearance conveyed. 
Some of the women became sentimental, even maud- 
lin in their cups, but never cross or spiteful ; every- 

where the same kindly feeling prevailed, everywhere 
there was the same readiness on the part of the in- 
habitants of the houses to talk about themselves and 
their manner of life, and the difficulties which de- 
barred them from choosing another. ‘‘ What can we 
do? It’s poverty that sends us here,” was the almost 
universal answer of the female inhabitants of these 
miserable haunts. One woman, however, confessed 
that she was so given to drink, that, even if a place 
were found for her as a servant, and she were able 
to keep it for six months without reproach, the 
seventh would be sure to see her back here again; 
but, generally, we heard only a hopeless wish to be 
out of such a place. One very striking feature of 
such haunts as these in Russia is the respect paid in 
them to religion. It may be little more than a dead 
form, but still it exists, and that is something. In 
the lowest den there is always found a sacred pic- 
ture, often with a lamp burning before it. In some 
of the rooms, in which half-a-dozen women lived 





together, as many little images of the Virgin and 
Child clustered in a corner; and sometimes these 
poor women had clubbed their little savings together || 
to keep the lamp alight in front of them. Sucha 
manifestation of feeling, religious or superstitious, 
may strike different persons in very different ways, 
and therefore it will be better to leave it to the || 
reader’s judgment, than to draw any conclusion || 


; \| 
from it. W. RB. 8. RALSTON. 








AT THE EISTEDDFOD. | 


Few things are more provoking—especially to 
| those who have, or fancy they have, any aptitude for 
| the study of language—than the meeting, at not 
| infrequent intervals, with a word which, though we 

have a tolerably clear conception of its meaning, we 


dare not utter. Many and various are the shabby 
, expedients to which we are all of us compelled to 
resort in such a predicament. We may evade the 
word by periphrasis—get out of its way, as it were, 
as we see it coming; or, more courageously though 
less courteously, give it the cut direct ; and so just 
steer clear of self-committal in the possibly better 
instructed ears of our neighbours. But, be our 





| 
\| 


fortune what it may in respect to these, there 
remains another ear—our own mind’s ear—still 
uneasy and uncontent. For we cannot even think 
of a word without some theory of utterance; there is 
a mental as well as a vocal pronunciation; unheard 
speech is for ever fermenting within us; and as ineur | 








boyish readings, heard or unheard, of the “ Arabian | 
Nights,” Shackerazabad came near enough for all 
practical purposes to ‘‘ Scherazade,” so something as | 
little like the right thing has done duty with most of | 
us (certainly with me) for the formidable Cambrian | 
noun at the head of this article. 

A Saxon, even under the most competent living 
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teacher, will take some time in satisfying even his 
own ear, ifeit be a delicate one (he will never satisfy 
that of a Welshman), in the utterance of Eisteddfod ; 
but he may at least avoid making himself ridiculous, 
or even unintelligible, to a Celt, by remembering 
that ei is sounded in Welsh as in German, that dd 
approaches closely the English ¢h, and f the English 
v; also that, though the emphasis, as in most Welsh 
polysyllables, is on the penultimate, the ultimate is 
long. Approximately, the word is pronounced as 
though it were written Aistéthvode. 

The communicativeness of the unripe scholar is 
proverbial, and the—it is to be hoped grateful— 
reader will not need to be told that the information 
I have just given him is only, so far as the giver is 
concerned, a few weeks old. I was as ignorant of 
the powers of Welsh as of Sanscrit letters when, 
hardly two months since, I was invited to attend what 
I should then—with or without hesitation—have 
called the E’stevod, to be held at Ruthin in the first 
week of August last, in the capacities of judge or 
umpire in certain vocal and instrumental contests, 
and conductor of a performance of Handel’s Messiah. 
I had never attended one of these meetings; and 
my knowledge—more properly my notion—of them 
was entirely derived from reports in English news- 
papers, for the most part of a very disparaging kind. 
I was naturally curious to judge for myself of an 
institution endowed with such vitality, yet voted by 
|| many as being so very unfit to live; and the invita- 
tion to Ruthin, coming at a moment when I was able 
to accept it, I accepted very willingly. 

For the Eisteddfod ts an institution, and one 
which may well hold itself entitled to all that 
“should accompany old age.’’ Indeed, be it said 
without offence, everything in Wales seems to be in 
like predicament. It is, however, certain that, from 
the earliest times of which there is anything that 
can be called history, the Welsh—as, indeed, the 
entire great race of which they are an offshoot—have 
been passionately given to poetry and music; and 
that periodical gatherings or sessions of poets and 
musicians are of very high antiquity among them. 
To create or get up, even in Wales, an Eisteddfod 
in this nineteenth century would obviously be an 
impossibility ; to transplant it even, or to graft it on 
another stem, would be attended with as little suc- 
cess. True, its 

“ Boughs are moss’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity ;” 
but its roots lie deep in the heart of a people; and 
they will bear the strain of many a tempest yet, ere 
they let go their hold upon it. 

But we will return to general considerations by- 
and-by. First, for a few particulars. I reached 
Ruthin, vid Ruabon and Corwen, on the evening of 
|| Monday, the 3rd of August. The train deposited a 
|| freight, evidently of unusual magnitude, at?the little 
|| station, the ordinary “service” of which was sup- 
plemented by an amateur and extempore staff of 
small boys, whose English vocabulary promised more 
power of taking in the sense of an English direc- 





tion, than their action upon it confirmed. An expe- 
rienced traveller is generally a tolerable master of 
pantomime—like music, a universal language ; and, 
by dint of an active exercise of it, I got my luggage 
safely to the “ White Lion,” in which, by the kind- 
ness of a member of the Eisteddfod Committee, a 
room had been secured for me. The town crowns 
and partly embraces a small hill, round and about 
which rise others, wanting not so much the dimen- 
sions as the forms of mountains. The hotel stands on 
a most foreign-looking Place, about which were scat- 
tered groups of people, whose equally foreign look and 
accent told the eye and the ear that, though not out | 
of Great Britain, I was none the less abroad. Few | 
English people, I fancy, quite realise the extent to | 
which Wales is still a foreign country. The ordinary | 
traveller in search of the picturesque follows, for the 
most part, beaten tracts, peopled by those whose in- || 
terest it is to minister to his comfort and convenience. | 
He might travel from Chepstow to Conway, or from 
Chester to Holyhead, without hearing half-a-dozen 
words of Welsh ; but, even when familiar with Eng- | 
lish, the majority of the Welsh communicate exclu- | 
sively with one another in their own tongue; and it 
would be easy to spend many hours in any Welsh 
crowd without hearing half-a-dozen words of English. 

My official occupations on the evening of my arrival 
at Ruthin were limited to an incognito attendance at 
a rehearsal of the local chorus, under the direction of | 
Mr. B. W. Williams, who had evidently devoted | 
much pains to their training. The quality of the | 
treble voices was pleasing, that of the contraltos 
(mostly boys) not so muchso. The tenors and basses 
were fair; the latter better than the former. Choral 
music, I am told, has been but little cultivated in 
North Wales; whereas the South, especially the 
country about Merthyr Tidvil, abounds with excellent 
and flourishing choral societies. 

At an early hour on Tuesday morning (the 4th) 
the old town was roused by the sprightly voices of a.' 
capital peal of church bells. The Eisteddfod Com- 
mittee, hospitably anxious that their guests should 
make the most of their time, had arranged a series 
of meetings of various kinds, to follow one another 
in such close succession, that a visitor who attended 
them all would have found himself unintermittently 
occupied from niné in the morning till past ten at 
night. ‘The more public proceedings of each day | 
began, it is true, at noon, but these were always pre- | 
luded by a gathering at nine p.m. of the Social Science 
section. This,on Tuesday, was immediately followed | 
by the formation of a procession, which, starting from 
the Town Hall, took up its position in the market 
place, wherein a circle had been made of twelve 
stones, to represent the signs of the zodiac, from the | 
centre of which the Conductor of the proceedings, or | 
master of the ceremonies, Talhairn, made the follow- | 
ing proclamation in Welsh and English. 

“Tue TrutH acainst THE Woktp.—In the year | 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, the sun | 
approaching the autumnal equinox, at the hour of | 
noon, on the 4th day of August, after due proclamation, | 
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this Gorsedd* is opened at Ruthin, with invitation to 
all who may assemble here, where no weapon is un- 
sheathed against them, and judgment will be pro- 
nounced upon all works of genius submitted for ad- 
judication, in the face of the sun—the eye of light. 
The Truth against the World.” 

The president for the day (Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Bart., M.P.) was then escorted “ from the Gorsedd to 
the Pavilion,’ a commodious wooden building tem- 
porarily constructed for the meetings outside the 
town, and calculated to hold about four thousand 
people. After an address from the president, a little 
more apologetic than seemed needful in the presence 
of so very sympathetic an audience, the business of 

he Eisteddfod began by the presentation of a prize 
to the writer of the best English essay on the Per- 
mian Rocks of Wales. A considerable portion of 
the business of every day consisted in the presenta- 
tion of similar prizes—of medals, or of sums of money 
varying from £1 to £150. Im the cases of literary 
works, the adjudication had, of course, been made 
before the meeting; and the proceedings in respect 
to them were limited to reading the letters (frequently 
of persons very distinguished in literature and science) 
in which they were announced, and to the presenta- 
tion of the prizes. But the competitions in vocal and 
instrumental musical performance were all held in 
presence of the assembly, who appeared to take 
the keenest interest in them. Where the compe- 
titors were few, this was not to be wondered at; but 
where otherwise, the patience of the audience 
was most exemplary. On one occasion a portion 
of a song, “The Village Blacksmith,” was. per- 
formed, first by eleven competitors in succession, 
and then a sccond time by two of them, about 
whose relative merits I had some doubt; in all 
thirteen times. Trials like this, however, were spared 
to everybody during the first day,—which was fortu- 
nate, for they needed a little preparation. My own 
first official call was anything but a severe one—to 
decide in a ‘competition on the pianoforte by 
females under twenty years of age.’ Two only 
presented themselves. The performance of both was 
respectable, of one a little more than respectable. 
After an award for the best Welsh stanza (Englyn) 
on a subject already given, came a “competition in 
Pennillion singing with the harp.’’ Of the relative 
merits of the competitors here it was impossible for a 
foreigner, ignorant of Welsh, to form any estimate ; 
not so of the difficulty of their art, in which (in- 
verting the usual order of vocal and instrumental 
performance) the singer accompanies the player, 
by verses, for the most part extemporaneous, and 
not of necessity in the metre naturally belong- 
ing to the tune played by the latter, but in any 


metre, of any number of syllables or variety of 


emphasis he can possibly utter, while the tune is in 
course of performance. The art of the singer 
appears to consist mainly in disguising the dis- 
crepancy between the metre he may choose and the 





* Gorsedd ; literally, a high seat; thence, a tribunal. 
Gorsedd Beirdd, a session of bards. 


rhythm of the tune, by making the termination of 
the phrases in both synchronize as nearly as possible. 
The art of the player consists simply in a mechanical 
and unyielding accuracy as to time. He is at liberty, 
however, to change the tune without notice; a pro- 
ceeding which must sometimes be very embarrassing 
to the singer. The skill of the harpist in this instance 
gave rise to the first of several little scenes which 
from time to time pleasantly diversified the usual 
order of proceeding. One of the candidates com- 
plaining that the harpist did not “accompany” him, 
he was put down at once by acclamation, and 
ordered by the conductor (‘Talhairn) to withdraw from 
the contest, as being ignorant of the first principles 
of Pennillion singing. The prize was awarded toa 
personage, the fulness and glibness of whose speech 
would, I thought, at one time necessitate his being 
carried out of hearing by main force ; like the steam 
pleader, in an old novel, “The Mummy,” whose 
machinery, once set in motion, could not be stopped, 
though a turn in the case had made the argument 
with which it was charged altogether irrelevant. 

This performance ended, I was called upon to 
adjudicate between two choirs who performed the 





Jinale to a cantata by a native composer which, 
written for execution with an accompaniment, was, | 
from some unexplained cause, sung by both choirs | 
without. An inaccurate rendering of a frequently | 
recurring rhythmical effect disfigured the execution | 
of the first choir that sang; and a mistake in the 
pitch at starting (of no less than atone above the | 
right one) nearly brought that of the second to an 
untimely end more than once. This indifference or 
aversion to accompaniment, in accompanied music, 
cropped up on more than one occasion; the most 
remarkable being in the case of two little girls who 
put Mr. Balfe’s duet “The Sailor sighs” to a test 
assuredly never contemplated by that ingenious com- 
poser—not merely executing it without instrumental 
support, but inverting the parts ; the tenor part being 
of necessity sung an octave higher than it should 
have been. After a false start, most good humouredly 
taken by the audience, the two little performers 


reached without serious discomfort (to themselves) 
the winning post, at much about the same instant of 
time. My own work for the morning was com- 
pleted by passing sentence on a choral competi- 
tion, for which only one choir entered, who sang 
Mendelssohn’s part song ‘The Lark.’ In the 
course of this first session, which lasted about 
three hours, prizes were awarded for a Welsh poem 
on Ruthin Castle; “for the best Welsh temperance 
song, to serve as a national temperance song ;”’ for 
the best ‘‘ Essay on the Labourer’s Home;”’ for the 
best “Selection of Welsh Melodies, angient and mo- 
dern, arranged for a brass band ;” and a prize of one 
hundred and fifty guineas (the highest awarded) for 
the best essay (in English, Welsh, French, or Ger: 
man) on the origin of the English nation, with 
reference more especially to the question, “ How far 





are they descended from the Ancient Britons.” Pree 


made a fresh one, and (incredible as it may appear) || 
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vious to the awarding of this prize, a very interesting 
letter, in itself almost an essay, was read from the 
umpire, the Right Hon. Viscount Strangford. These 
adjudications were varied or interspersed with occa- 
siunal vocal and instrumental performances by artists 
fur the most part native; and, as a matter of neces- 
sity, by numerous short speeches apropos to the busi- 
ness of the morning. The latter, on the whole, were 
to me, if not the most interesting, certainly the most 
remarkable, feature of this remarkable gathering,— 
oue illustrating more signally than any other the 
peculiarity of race in those of whom it was made up. 
We all know what average English public speaking 
is. Few of us have not suffered under, and, it may 
be, sympathized with, the hesitations, the vain repe- 
titions, the hummings and hawings by dint of which 
an average Englishman ally “unaccustomed to 
public speaking’’ endeavours to convey to an audi- 
tory, large or small, that which is in his own mind. 
An entire absence of all this characterised the speak- 
ing at the Eisteddfod. During four mornings, passed 
like that of which I have endeavoured to give my 
readers an idea, I heard many speakers, some of 
them on several occasions ; and their delivery, with 
scarcely an exception, was fluent and graceful; the 
matter delivered (I can vouch only for those in 
English) being almost always clothed in well-chosen 
and well-arranged words, and thoroughly to the point. 
Suitable to “the word ”’ too was “ the action.” Few 
even of our best orators are entirely free from some 
ungraceful or ridiculous trick. The hands and arm 
of an English speaker are an affliction to him. He 
can only turn them to account to emphasize his dicta, 
by pummelling that which is within his reach; and 
if he be entirely unsupported and unmasked by table 
or hand-rail, he either folds them over his chest, 
thereby impeding the action of his respiratory organs, 
or puts one of them—finally perhaps both—into his 
pockets. The hands and arms of a Welsh speaker, 
as they are a part of himself, so are they a part of 
his oratory ; and he could as little dispense with 
them in the exercise of his art as with his larynx or 
his tongue. 

Of the proceedings on the second and third days it 
is needless for me to speak in anything like the same 
detail as of those on the first. Like it, they were 
occupied by the publication of awards, the presenta- 
tion of prizes, by musical competitions and by ora- 
tions—the latter mostly of exemplary brevity—some 
in Welsh, some in English. The awards were mostly 
announced in both languages by the Conductor, Tal- 
hairn, whose tact, decision, and good temper kept each 
successive meeting in the most genial state of mind and 
the most perfect order. I regret that I am not in a 
condition to report on the principal talent of this 
gentleman, whose reputation as a lyric poet stands 
high among his countrymen. He is an excellent 


| speaker, and his occasional recitations (mostly poetical) 
| were in the highest degree intelligent and effective. 


Nor is it needful to speak particularly of the evening 
meetings, which were occupied exclusively by musical 
performances, the character of which, save in a con- 








siderable infusion of national music, differed in no 
essential particulars from similar entertainments 
elsewhere. The performers, vocal and instrumental, 
were for the most part of known ability and esta- 
blished reputation. Among the former were Misses 
Edith Wynne (Kos Cymru, Pencerddes) and Watts, 
Messrs. W. H. Cummings and’ Lewis Thomas ; 
among the latter, Miss Kate Roberts, Messrs. John 
Thomas (Pencerdd Gualia), Ellis Roberts (Hos Meir- 
ion), and E. W. Thomas, of Liverpool. The general 
musical arrangements were under the direction of 
Mr. John Owen (Owain Alaw), of Chester, who, 
conjointly with Mr. W. L. Argent, of Rhyl, accom- 
panied the vocal pieces. I must, however, give a few 
special words (for obvious reasons, only a few) to 
the performance of the Messiah, which entirely 
occupied the fourth and last morning. The solo 
singers, with the exception of the contralto, Mrs. Kate 
Wynne Matheson (Llinos Gwynedd), and the admir- 
able accompanyist, Mr. Percival, of Liverpool, I have 
already named: it is needless todo more. But the 
chorus, from its constitution and the circumstances 
under which it met, deserves a few words of honour- 
able—on my own part, of grateful —mention. It 
numbered about two hundred voices. Of these about 
sixty were resident in or from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Ruthin ; about as many more were col- 
lected from more distant parts of the Principality ; and 
the remainder consisted of a party (members of the 
same society) from Birkenhead. The body thus 
gathered together had to sing together for the first 
time, under a conductor to whose ways they were 
quite unused, a long series of for the most part diffi- 
cult choruses, without a rehearsal. In respect to re- 
finement and finish, a good deal might have been 
done tu improve their performance, with ever so little 
preparation; but, in point of accuracy and (save in 
one or two instances) tune, clearness, and spirit, the 
execution of these strangers to me and to one another 
could hardly have been better. Music, as a means of 
moral and intellectual discipline—an educational 
tool—is still altogether under-estimated among us. 
Surely exercise which brings about and calls into 
requisition power of sustained attention, ready sub- 
mission to authority, and thorough determination to 
do the best with the work before them—without 
which the achievement I am recording would have 
been impossible—are results worthy of consideration, 
and very astonishing results, viewed in connection 
with what is still regarded by many as “ mere recrea- 
tion.” 

This excellent and, under the circumstances, extra- 
ordinary performance, brought my official duties— 
how pleasantly need not be said—to an end. A fourth 
evening concert closed the musical proceedings, and, 
indeed, all the public proceedings of the Eisteddfod. 

I have already alluded to the disparaging tone in 
which former Fisteddfods, and I believe also the 
recent one, have been spoken of by such representa- 
tives of the English press as have from time to time 
noticed them atall. Possibly this tone might have 
been in some degree modified had these gentlemen 


















































AT THE EISTEDDFOD. 
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| looked at the Eisteddfod a little less exclusively from 

| their own point of view, and had they now and then 
placed themselves in that of the people through 
whom, by whom, and for whom it exists. Doubtless 
the great canons of art are irrefragable ; but are they 
of universal application ? or rather, are there no occa- 
sions when it would. be better not to apply them too 
closely? Speech, we are told, is silver, but silence 
(sometimes) is golden. Even the truth is not to be 
spoken at all times. 

‘The Eisteddfod is not—nor is it meant to be— 
what in England and in Germany is understood by 
a musical festival. Music, as we have seen, plays a 
large part in it, but a part not larger than, perhaps 
even subordinate to, literature. What we now 
understand by music is the most modern of the 

, arts; as incontestably the product and expression of 
| our own age as steam locomotion or electric tele- 
graphy. The laws and principles which govern the 
modern composer can hardly be traced back two hun- 
dred years; his models have, for the most part, been 
created within the memory of men living. As a conse- 
_ quence of this astonishing development, music claims, 
_ and is on the whole awarded, a position accordant with 
her intrinsic worth and importance. She is no longer 
| the handmaid of poetry, but an independent power, 
, acting with comparable force, and perhaps over a 
, more extended area. Of this the Eisteddfod shows 
but an imperfect recognition. It is therefore, as at 
| present constituted, an anachronism; and of all 
| things an anachronism is that of which an English 


professional critic is naturally the least tolerant. 
Whether even an anachronism, which pretends to be 
nothing else, can fairly be estimated by comparison 
with some other ism altogether unlike it, may well 


be doubted. Whatever may be its shortcomings, 
the Eisteddfod is certainly a unique institution, and 
| its vitality is a great fact. In what other part of 
Great Britain—nay, of the world—can thousands of 
people, many of a very humble rank,* be brought 
| together from great distances solely by the love of 
| poetry and music? 

Moreover, the Eisteddfod renders itself obnoxious 
| to foreign criticism by an air of exclusiveness; “a 
husk and’ shell that grows up with” nationality, 
which the patriotism of its directors will not, or 
“their unskilfulness knows not how to fling away.” 
That a large number—that all—Welshmen should be 
solicitous about the preservation of their copious, 
refined, and most melodious language is surely ex- 
cusable, if not laudable. That in the course of things 
it should be eventually superseded by English should 
rather commend this solicitude to us, than the 
reverse. That a living thing will some day die isa 
strange argument in favour of its being put to death. 
Let the Welsh language go the way of all created 
things at its appointed hour; but mockery and con- 
tempt are most unmerited portions for those who 





* T ascertained before leaving Ruthin that, during the 
four days of the Eisteddfod, not one case of drunkenness 
or theft had been brought under the notice of the police. 





cherish it in its passage to the tomb. Sentiment, or 
sentimentality, apart too, there is this strong, prac- 
tical argument in favour of the preservation of the 
Welsh language; that, as every Welshman who 
desires to rise in the world (and what Welshman or 
other man does not?) must learn English, the 
majority of Welshmen must, for a long time to come, 
be bi-Zingual—a condition in which, according to the 
Emperor Charles V., a man is twice a man. 

But as respects the music of the Welsh, or 
any other people, the cockering of exclusiveness 
under the cloak of nationality is simply suicidal. 
Music is a universal language—a tongue now under- 
stood of every people; and the rapidity of its de- 
velopment is due perhaps more than to any other 
single cause, to the freedom and facility of inter- 
course which, in recent times, have been made || 
possible among the musicians of all nations, and to || 
their willingness to profit by the experience of one |! 
another. The Belgians were the teachers of the | 
Italians, and from the Italians in their turn the 
Germans and the French have got many a precious || 
lesson. Every school of music is more or less 
eclectic ; no music, worthy in this age of the name, 
can be called indigenous. Every musical people has || 
freely availed itself of anything the foreigner has 
been able to teach it. 

The musical organization of the Welsh is of a very 
high order,—so high indeed that it could hardly be 
better described than as being in inverse ratio to 
their musical knowledge. As musical students the 
Welsh would start with prodigious advantages. As 
a people they are born to hereditary taste, and 
(though of a limited order) to hereditary culture; 
they are gifted often with voice, generally with ear. 
But to turn these advantages to account they must 
become musical students, in the full modern accepta- 
tion of the term. And for this they want schools, 
teachers, musical missionaries of all kinds; what 
they want also is, that most precious of all know- 
ledge—the knowledge of their wants. This the 
Eisteddfod has to some extent supplied, though 
indirectly—by introducing to them examples of the 
highest class of musical composition, interpreted by 
artists whose culture, whether their nationality be 
English or Welsh, has been attained—not in Wales. 
To show in what other ways the Eisteddfod could be 
turned to account in the improvement of musical 
taste and knowledge in the Principality, or what 
should be done to supplement it, would demand an 
exposition of details which would have little interest 
for the general reader.* 





JOHN HULLAH. 





* In looking over this rapid sketch I find that I have 
omitted even the indication of many things for which I 
had hoped to find a place in it. I regret more than al! 
that my limits both of time and space have precluded any 
notice of the large and precious collection of pictures and 
other works of plastic art which was opened for exhibition 
in the Town Hall, the formation and arrangement of 
which were, I believe, mainly due to the public spirit and 
fine taste of one of the residents, W. Cornwallis West 
Esq., of Ruthin Castle, 
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FINETTE. 





























FINETTE. 


Finetre was young, Finette was fair, 
And never a lover had she; 

Finette she cried, in her young despair, 
“*'Twere better we never should be: 

The dance will go, and it irks me so 
Here by the lonely tree.” 


Geréme was hale, but Geréme was pale, 
For a lover he fain would be, 

And he would not know, tho’ they told him so, 
That the maiden he chose was free. 

So Gerdme he stood in the dusky wood, 
And a sorrowful wight was he. 


Finette she said, as she raised her head, 
“Somebody watches for me.” 

Gerdme he said, with a lofty head, 
“ My lady is looking for me.” 

Gerédme came one, and Finette came two, 
Two little steps halfway ; 

Gerdme he sighed, and Finette she cried, 
But never a tear had they. 

The dance is done, but the game is won, 
Merrily ends the day. 
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VESALIUS THE ANATOMIST. 


I cannot begin a:sketeh of the life of this famous 
man better than by trying to deseribe a. seene so 
picturesque,.so tragic in the cyes of those whe are 
wont to mourn: over human follies, so comic in the 
eyes of those. who prefer to laugh over them, that 
the reader will not be likely to forget either it or the 
actorsam it. 

It:is a darkened chamber in the College of Alcala, 
| in the year 1562, where lies (probably in a huge 
| four-post bed, shrouded in stifting hangings) the heir- 
| apparent‘of the greatest’ empire in the then world, 
Dow Carlos, only son of Philip IT., and heir-apparent 
of Spain, the Netherlands, and all the Indies. A 
short siekly boy of sixteen, witha bull head, a crooked 
shoulder; a:short. leg, and a brutal temper, he will 
not: be missed by the world if he should die. His 
proftigate career seems to have brought its own 
punishment. To the scandal of his father, who 
tolerated no one’s vices- save his own, as well! as to 





the seandal of the university authorities of Alcala, 
he has been seouring:the streets-at the head of the 


most. profligate students, insulting women, even | 


ladies: of rank, and amenable only to his: lovely 
young: stepmother, Elizabeth of Valois, Isabel de la 
Paz; as: the Spaniards call her, the daughter of 
Catherme de Medicis, and sister of the King of 
Franee: Don Carlos should have married her, had 
| not: his: worthy father found it more advantageous 
|| forthe crown.of Spain, as well as more pleasant for 
| hin Philip, to marry her himself. Whence came 
heart+burnings; rage, jealousies, romances, calum- 
nies, of which two last (in as far at least as they 
| concern poor Elizabeth) no wise man now believes a 
word. 

Going on some errand on which he had no busi- 


|| ness (there are two stories, neither of them creditable 


nor necessary to repeat), Don Carlos has fallen down 


ever since the early Greek schools of Alexandria had 
died out, had been for centuries feeding their minds 
with anything rather than with facts. Therefore 
the learned morosophs who were gathered round 
Don Carlos’s sick bed became (aceording to their 
own confession) utterly confused, terrified, and at 
their wits’ end. 

It is the 7th of May (the eighteenth day after the 
accident, according to Olivarez’ story): he and Dr. 
Vega have been blecding the unhappy prince, en- 
larging the wound twice, and torturing him seem- 
ingly on mere guesses. “I believe,’’ says Olivarez, 
“that all was done well: but as I have said, in wounds 
in the head there are strange labyrinths.” So onthe 
7th they stand round the bed in despair. Don Garcia 
de Toledo, the prince’s faithful governor, is sitting by 
him, worn out with sleepless nights, and trying to 
supply to the poor boy that mother’s tenderness which 
he has never known. Alva too is there, stern, self- 
compressed, most terrible, and yet most beautiful. 
He has a God on earth, and thatis Philip his master; 
and though he has borne much from Don Carlos 
already, and will have to bear more, yetthe wretched 
lad is to him as a son of God, a.second deity, who 
will by right- divine succeed to the inheritance: of 
the first; and he watches this lesser deity: struggle 


| between life and:death with an intensity of. which 
| we, in these less loyal days, can form no notion. 


stairs and broken his head. He comes, by his Portu- 


guese mother’s side, of a house deeply tainted with 
insanity, and such an injury may have serious con- 
sequences. However, for nine days the wound goes 
on well, and Don Carlos, having had a wholesome 
fright, is (according to Doctor Olivarez, the medico 
de camara) a very good lad, and lives on chicken 
broth and dried plums. But on the tenth day comes 
on numbness of the left side, acute pains in the head, 
and then gradually shivering, high fever, erysipelas. 
His head and neck swell to an enormous size; then 
| comes raging delirium, then stupefaction, and Don 
| Carlos lies as one dead. 

A modern surgeon would, probably, thanks to 
that training of which Vesalius may be almost called 
the father, have had little difficulty in finding out 
what was the mattcr with the luckless lad, and little 
difficulty in removing the evil, if it had not gone 
too far. But the Spanish physicians were then (as 
many of them are said to be still) as far behind the 
world in surgery as in other things; and indeed | 


Qne would be glad to have a glimpse of what’ passed 
through that mind, so subtle and so ruthless; so dis- 
ciplined and so loyal withal; but Alva was a’ man 
who was not given to speak his mind, but to act it. 
One would wish, too, for a glimpse of what was 
passing through the mind of another man, who has 
been daily in that sick chamber (according to Oli- 
varez’ statement) since the first of the month: but he 
is one who has had, for some years past, even more 
reason than Alva for not speaking his mind. What 
he looked like we know well, for Titian has painted 
him from the life—a tall, bold, well-dressed man, 
with a noble brain, square and yet lofty, short curl- 
ing locks and beard, an eye which looks as though 
it feared neither man nor fiend (and it has had good 
reason to fear both), and features which would be 
exceeding handsome, but for the defiant snub-nose. 
That is Andreas Vesalius, of Brussels, dreaded and 
hated by the doctors of the old school—suspect, 
moreover (it would seem), to inquisitors and theolo- 
gians, possibly to Alva himself; for he has dared 
to dissect human bodies; he has insulted the me- 
dievalists at Paris, Padua, Bologna, Pisa, Venice, 
in open theatre ; he has turned the heads of all the 
young surgeons in Italy and France ; he has written 
a great book, with prints in it, designed (some say) 
by Titian (they were actually done by another 
Netherlander, John of Calcar, near Cleves), in which 


, he has dared to prove that Galen's anatomy was at 


fault throughout, and that he had been describing 


surgery itself was then in its infancy, because men, | a monkey’s inside when he had pretended to be 
| 
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describing a man’s; and thus, by impudence and 


| a heretic at heart,.as all Netherlanders are, to God as 
| well as to Galen—into the confidence of the late 
| Emperor Charles V., and gone campaigning with 

him as one of his physicians, anatomizing human 
| bodies even on the battle-field, and defacing the like- 
| ness of Deity ; and worse than that, the most reli- 
gious King Philip is deceived by him likewise, and 
keeps him at Madrid in wealth and honour; and 
now, in the prince’s extreme danger, the king has 
actually sent for him, and bidden him try his skill 
—a man who knows nothing save about bones and 
muscles and the outside of the body, and is un- 
worthy the name of a true physician. 

One can conceive the rage of the old Spanish pe- 
dants at the Netherlander’s appearance, and still more 
at what followed, if we are to believe Hugo Bloet of 
Delft, his countryman and contemporary.* Vesalius 
(he says) saw that the surgeons had bound up the 
wound so tight that an abscess had formed outside the 
skull, which could not break; he asserted that the only 
hope lay in opening it; and did so (Philip having 
given leave) “ by two cross-cuts. Then the lad re- 
turned to himself, as if awakened from a profound 
| sleep, affirming that he owed his restoration to life 
to the German doctor.” 

Dionysius Daza, who was there with the other 
physicians and surgeons, tells a different story: 
“The most learned, famous, and rare Baron Vesa- 
| lius,” he says, advised that the skull should be tre- 
panned, but his advice was not followed. 

Olivarez’ account agrees with that of Daza. 
They had opened the wounds, he says, down to 
the skull before Vesalius came. Vesalius insisted 
that the injury lay inside the skull, and wished to 
pierce it. Olivarez spends much labour in proving 
that Vesalius had “no great foundation for his 
opinion ;”” but confesses that he never changed 
that opinion to the last, though all the Spanish doc- 





the Bachelor Torres came from Madrid, and advised 
that the skull should be laid bare once more; and on 
the 7th, there being still doubt whether the skull was 


it is not said, but without any good result, or, accord- 
ing to Olivarez, any discovery, save that Vesalius 
was wrong, and the skull uninjured. 

Whether this second operation of the 7th of May 
was performed by Vesalius, and whether it was that 


the only one trustworthy—-to the courtesy and erudition 
of Professor Henry Morley, who finds it quoted from 


who wish to know several curious passages of Vesalius’ 
life, which I have not inserted in this article, would do 
well to consult one by Professor Morley, “ Anatomy in 
Long Clothes,” in Fraser's Magazine for November, 1853. 
May I express a hope, which I am sure will be shared by 
all who have read Professor Morley’s biographies of Jerome 
Cardan and of Cornelius Agrippa, that he will find leisure 
to return to the study of Vesalius’ life; and will do for 
him what he has done for the two just mentioned writers ? 








quackery, he has turned himself—this Netherlander, , 


tors were against him. Then on the 6th, he says, 





of which Bloet speaks, is an open question. Oli- 
varez’ whole relation is apologetic, written to justify 
himself and his seven Spanish colleagues, and to 
prove Vesalius in the wrong. Public opinion, he 
confesses, had been very fierce against them. The 
credit of Spanish medicine was at stake ; and we are 
not bound to believe implicitly a paper drawn up 
under such circumstances for Philip’s eye. This, at 


least, we gather: That Don Carlos was never tre- 


panned (as is commonly said) ; and this, also, that 
whichever of the two stories is true, both puts Vesa- 
lius into direct, and most unpleasant, antagonism 
to the Spanish doctors. * 

But Don Carlos still lay senseless: and yielding 
to popular clamour, the doctors called in the aid 
of a certain Moorish doctor, from Valencia, named 
Priotarete, whose unguents (it was reported) had 
achieved many miraculous cures. The unguent, 
however, to the horror of the doctors, burned the 
skull till the bone was as black as the colour of 
ink; and Olivarez declares he believes it to have 
been a preparation of pure caustic. On the morning 
of the 9th of May, the Moor and his unguents were 
sent away, “and went to Madrid, to send to heaven 
Hernando de Vega, while the prince went back to 
our method of cure.” 

Considering what happened on the morning of the 
10th of May, we should now presume that the second 
opening of the abscess (whether by Vesalius or some- 
one else) relieved the pressure on the brain; that a 
critical period of exhaustion followed, probably pro- 
longed by the Moor’s premature caustic, which 
stopped the suppuration , but that God’s good handi- 
work, called nature, triumphed at last; and that 
therefore it came to pass that the prince was out of 


danger within three days of the operation. But he 


was taught, it seems, to attribute his recovery to a 
very different source from that of a German knife. 


For on the morning of the 9th, when the Moor was 
| 


gone, and Don Carlos lay seemingly lifeless, there 
descended into his chamber a deus e machina, or 
rather a whole pantheon of greater or lesser deities, 


| who were to effect that which medical skill seemed not 
| to have effected. Philip sent into the prince’s chamber 
not injured, the operation was performed—by whom | 


several of the precious relics which he usually carried 


| about with him. The miraculous image of the 


Virgin of Atocha (in embroidering garments for 
whom, Spanish royalty, male and female, has spent 
so many an hour ere now) was brought in solemn 
procession, and placed on an altar at the foot of the 


| prince’s bed; and in the afternoon there entered, 
* T owe this account of Bloet’s—which appears to me | 


with a procession likewise, a shrine containing the 


| bones of the holy anchorite, one Fray Diego, “ whose 
=e de > - | life iracles,”’ says Olivarez, “are so notorious ;”’ 
Bloet’s “ Acroama,” in the “ Observationum Medicarum } lifeand miracles,” says Olivarez, “are so notorious ; 
Rariorum, lib. vii.,” of John Theodore Schenk. ‘Those | 


and the bones of St. Justus and St. Pastor, the tutelar 
saints of the university of Alcala. Amid solemn 


* Olivarez’ “ Relacion ” is to be found in the Granvelle 
State Papers. For the general account of Don Carlos’ 
illness, and of the miraculous agencies by which his cure 
was said to have been effected, the general reader should 
consult Miss Frere’s Biography of Elizabeth of Valois, 
vol. i. p. 307—319. 
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litanies the relics of Fray Diego were laid upon the 
prince’s pillow, and the sudarium, or mortuary cloth, 
which had covered his face, was. placed upon the 
prince’s forehead. 

Modern science might object that the presence of 
so many persons, however pious or well-intentioned, 


in asick chamber on a hot Spanish May day, especially | 


as the bath had been, for some generations past, held 


in religious horror throughout Spain, as a sign of | 


Moorish and Mussulman tendencies, might have 
somewhat interfered with the chances of the poor 
boy’s recovery. Nevertheless the event seems to 
have satisfied Philip’s highest hopes; for that same 
night (so Don Carlos afterwards related) the holy 
monk Diego appeared to him in a vision, wearing the 
habit of St. Francis, and bearing in his hand a cross 
of reeds tied with a green band. The prince stated 
that he first took the apparition to be that of the 
blessed St. Francis; but not seeing the stigmata, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How ? Dost thou bear the marks of the 
wounds ?”” What he replied Don Carlos did not 
recollect: save that he consoled him, and told him 
that he should not die of that malady. 

Philip had returned to Madrid, and shut himself 
up in grief in the great Jeronymite monastery. 
Elizabeth was praying for her step-son before the 
miraculous images of the same city. During the 
night of the 9th of May prayers went up for Don 
Carlos in all the churches of Toledo, Alcala, and 
Madrid. Alva stood all that night at the bed’s foot. 
Don Garcia de Toledo sat in the arm-chair, where 
he had now sat night and day for more than a fort- 
night. The good preceptor, Honorato Juan (after- 
wards Bishop of Osma), wrestled in prayer for the 
lad the whole night through. His prayer was 
answered : probably it had been answered already, 
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And now let us go back to the history of “that 
most learned, famous, and rare Baron Vesalius,” 
who had stood by and seen all these things done; 

| and try if we cannot, after we have learned the 
history of his early life, guess at some of his probable 

| meditations on this celebrated clinical case; and 
guess also how those meditations may have affected 

, seriously the events of his after life. 

Vesalius (as I said) was a Netherlander, born at 
Brussels in 1513 or 1514. His father and grand- 
father had been medical men of the highest standing 
in a profession which then, as now, was commonly 
hereditary. His real name was Wittag, an ancient 
family of Wesel, on the Rhine, from which town 
either he or his father adopted the name of Vesalius, 
according to the classicizing fashion of those days. 
Young Vesalius was sent to college at Louvain, 
where he learned rapidly. At sixteen or seventeen 
he knew not only Latin, but Greek enough to 
correct the proofs of Galen, and Arabic enough to 
become acquainted with the works of the Mussul- 
man physicians. He was a physicist, too, and a 
mathematician, according to the knowledge of those 
times: but his passion—the study to which he was | 
| destined to devote his life—was anatomy. 
| _ Little or nothing (it must be understood) had been 

done in anatomy since the days of Galen of Perga- 
| mos, in the second century after Christ, and very 

' little even by him. Dissection was all but forbidden 

| among the ancients. The Egyptians, Herodotus 
tells us, used to pursue with stones and curses the 
embalmers as soon as they had performed their unplea- 
sant office ; and though Herophilus and Erasistratus 
are said to have dissected many subjects under the 
protection of Ptolemy Soter in Alexandria itself, yet 

| the public feeling of the Greeks as well as of the 








without his being aware of it. Be that as it may, | Romans continued the same as that of the ancient 
about dawn Don Carlos’ heavy breathing ceased, Egyptians ; and Galen was fain (as Vesalius proved) 
and he fell into a quiet sleep, and when he awoke all | to supplement his ignorance of the human frame by 














perceived at once that he was saved. 
He did not recover his sight, seemingly on account 
of the erysipelas, for a week more; when he 


opened his eyes upon the miraculous image of Atocha, | 


and vowed that if he recovered, he would give to 
the virgin, at four different shrines in Spain, gold plate 


| of four times his weight; and silver plate of seven 


times his weight, when he should rise from his couch. 
So on the 6th of June he rose, and was weighed in 


a fur coat and a robe of damask, and his weight was | 
three arrobas and one pound—seventy-six pounds in | 
On the 14th of June he went to visit his father | 


| all. 
at the episcopal palace; then to all the churches and 
shrines in Alcala, and of course to that of Fray 
Diego, whose body it is said he contemplated for 
some time with edifying devotion. The next year 
| saw Fray Diego canonized as a saint, at the inter- 
| cession of Philip and his son; and thus Don Carlos 
re-entered the world, to be a terror and a torment to 
all around him, and to die—not by Philip’s cruelty, 
as his enemies reported too hastily indeed, yet ex- 
cusably, for they knew him to be capable of any 
wickedness—but simply of constitutional insanity. 


describing that of an ape. Dissection was equally 

| forbidden among the Mussulmans, and the great 
| Arabic physicians could do no more than comment 
| on Galen. The same prejudice extended through 
| the middle age. Medical men were all clerks, 
clerici, and as such forbidden to shed blood. The 
only dissection (as far as I am aware) made during 
the middle age was one by Mundinus in 1306, and 
his subsequent commentaries on Galen (for he dare 
allow his own eyes to see no more than Galen had 
seen before him) constituted the best anatomical 
manual in Europe til! the middle of the fifteenth 
century. 

Then in Italy, at least, the classic renaissance 
gave fresh life to anatomy as tw all other sciences. 
Especially did the improvements in painting and | 
sculpture stir men up to a closer study of the human 
frame. Leonardo da Vinci wrote a treatise on mus- 
cular anatomy; the artist and the sculptor often 
worked together, and realised that sketch of Michael 
Angelo’s which may be seen (if I recollect rightly) 
in the Taylor Gallery of Oxford, in which he him- 
self is assisting Fallopius (Vesalius’ famous pupil) te 
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dissect. Vesalius soon found that his thirst for facts 
could not be slaked by the theories of the middle 
age, so in 1530 he went off to Montpellier, where 
Francis I. had just founded a medical school, and 
where the ancient laws of the city allowed the faculty 
each year the body of a criminal. From thence (after 
becoming the fellow-pupil and the friend of Rondelet, 
probably also of Rabelais and those other luminaries 
of Montpellier, of whom I spoke in my article on 
| Rondelet) he returned to Paris to study under old 
Sylvius, whose real name was Jacques Dubois, alias 


Jock o’ the Wood; and to learn less (as he complains | 
himself) in an anatomical theatre than a butcher | 


| might learn in his shop. 


Were it not that the whole question of dissection ' 


is one over which it is right to draw a reverent veil, as 
a thing painful, however necessary and however in- 


nocent, it would be easy to raise ghastly laughter in | 


many a reader by the stories which Vesalius himself 
tells of his struggles to learn anatomy.—How old 


Sylvius tried to demonstrate the human frame from | 


a bit of a dog, fumbling in vain for muscles which he 
could not find, or which ought to have been there 
according to Galen and were not; while young 
| Vesalius, as soon as the old pedant’s back was 


turned, took his place, and, to the delight of the stu- | 


dents, found for him—provided it were there—what 
he could not find himself;—how he went body- 
enatching and gibbet-robbing, often at the danger 
| of his life, as when he and his friend were nearly 
| torn to pieces by the cannibal dogs who haunted the 
| Butte de Montfaucon, or place of public execution ;— 
how he acquired, by a long and dangerous process, 
| the only perfect skeleton then in the world, and the 
hideous story of the robber to whom it had belonged 
—all these horrors those who list may read for them- 
selves elsewhere. I hasten past them with this re- 


| mark—that to have gone through the toils, dangers, ' 
| and disgusts which Vesalius faced, argued in a super- ' 


' stitious and cruel age like his, no common physical 
and moral courage, and a deep conscience that he 
| was doing right, and must do it at all risks in the 


face of a generation which, peculiarly reckless of ' 
human life and human agony, allowed that frame | 
_ which it called the image of God to be tortured, | 
|| maimed, desecrated in every way while alive, and ' 


yet—straining at the gnat after having swallowed 
the camel—forbade it to be examined when dead, 
, though for the purpose of alleviating the miseries of 
| mankind. 

The breaking out of war between Francis I. and 
| Charles V. drove Vesalius back to his native country 
| and Louvain; and in 1535 we hear of him as a 
surgeon in Charles V.’s army. He saw, most pro- 
bably, the Emperor's invasion of Provence, and the 
disastrous retreat from before Montmorency’s forti- 
fied camp at Avignon, through a country in which 
that crafty general had destroyed every article of 
human food, except the half-ripe grapes. 
perhaps, the Spanish soldiers, poisoned alike by the 
sour fruit and by the blazing sun, falling in 
hundreds along the white roads which led back into 


He saw, | 
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Savoy, murdered by the peasantry whose homesteads 
had been destroyed for their sakes, stifled by the 
weight of their own armour, or desperately putting 
themselves, with their own hands, out of a world 
which had become intolerable. Half the army 
perished. Two thousand corpses lay festering 
between Aix and Fréjus alone. If young Vesalius 


man found enough for him in those blazing Septem- 
ber days. 

He went to Italy, probably with the remnants of 
the army. Where could he have rather wished to 





needed “ subjects,” the ambition and the crime of || 





find himself? He was at last in the country where 


the human mind seemed to be growing young once | 


more; the country of revived arts, revived sciences, | 


learning, languages; and—though, alas, only for a | 


| while—of revived free thought, such as Eurove had 
not seen since the palmy days of Greece. Here 


at least he would be appreciated; here at least | 


he would be allowed to think and speak: and 


then, like the Athenians of old, “spending their time 
in nothing else save to hear or to tell something 
new,” welcomed the brave young Fleming and his 
novelties. Within two years he was professor of 
anatomy at Padua, then the first school in the world ; 
then at Bologna and at Pisa at the same time; last 


he was appreciated. The Italian cities, who were | 


of all at Venice, where Titian painted that portrait | 


of him which remains unto this day. 


These years were for him a continual triumph ; 


everywhere, as he demonstrated on the human body, 
students crowded his theatre, or hung round him 
as he walked the streets; professors left their own 
chairs—their scholars having deserted them already 
—to go and listen humbly or enviously to the man 
who could give them what all brave souls throughout 


half Europe were craving for, and craving in vain— | 


facts. And so, year after year, was realised that scene 
which stands engraved in the frontispiece of his 
great book—where, in the little quaint Cinquecento 
theatre, saucy scholars, reverend doctors, gay gentle- 
men, and even cowled monks, are crowding the floor, 
peeping over each ‘other's shoulders, hanging on the 
balustrades, while in the centre, over his “ subject,” 
stands young Vesalius upright, proud, almost defiant, 
as one who knows himself safe in the impregnable 
' citadel of fact; and in his hand the little blade of 
| steel, destined—because wielded in obedience to the 
laws of nature, which are the laws of God—to work 
' more benefit for the human race that all the swords 
which were drawn in those days, or perhaps in any 
other, at the bidding of most Catholic emperors and 
and most Christian kings. 
| Those were indeed days of triumph for Vesalius— 
triumph deserved, because earned by patient and 
accurate toil in a good cause: but Vesalius, being 
but a mortal man, may have contracted in those 
‘same days a temper of imperiousness and self-con- 
| ceit, such as he showed afterwards when his pupil 
Fallopius dared to add fresh discoveries to those of 
his master. And yet, in spite of all Vesalius knew, 
how little he knew! How humbling to his pride it 
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would have been had he known then—perhaps he 


does know now—that he had actually again and 
again walked, as it were, round and round the true 


|| theory of the circulation of the blood, and yet never 


seen it; that that discovery which, once made, is 
intelligible (as far as any phenomenon is intelligible) 
to the merest peasant, was reserved for another cen- 
tury, and for one of those Englishmen on whom 
Vesalius would have looked as semi-barbarians. 

To make a long story short, three years after 
the publication of his famous book, “De Corporis 
Humani Fabrica,’’ he left Venice to cure Charles V., 
at Regensburg, and became one of the great empe- 


| ror’s physicians. 


This was the crisis of Vesalius’ life. The medicine 


| with which he had worked the cure was China— 
|| Sarsaparilla, as we call it now—brought home from 
| the then newly-discovered banks of the Paraguay 


and Uruguay, where its beds of tangled vine (they 


|| say) tinge the clear waters a dark brown like that of 
|| peat, and convert whole streams into a healthful and 





pleasant tonic. On the virtues of this China (then 
supposed to be a root) Vesalius wrote a famous little 
book, into which he contrived to interweave his 
opinions on things in general, as good Bishop Berke- 
ley did afterwards into his essay on the virtues of 
tar-water. Into this book, however, Vesalius intro- 


| duced (as Bishop Berkeley did mo¢) much, and per- 
| haps too much, about himself; and much, though 


perhaps not too much, about poor old Galen, and his 
substitution of an ape’s inside for that of a human 
being. The storm which had been long gathering 


| burst upon him. The old school, trembling for 


| pedantry, ignorance, and envy could suggest, the 


their time-honoured reign, bespattered, with all that 


man who dared not only to revolutionise surgery, but 


| to interfere with the privileged mysteries of medi- 
| cine, and over and above, to become a favourite at 


| the court of the greatest of monarchs. 


While such 


| as Eustachius, himself an able discoverer, could join 
|| in the cry, it is no wonder if a lower soul, like 


| that of Sylvius, led it open-mouthed. 
| mean, covetous, bad man, as: George Buchanan | 
| well knew ; and, according to his nature, he wrote a 





useful, that it must be lawful likewise. But Vesalius 
did not feel that he had triumphed. He dreaded, 
possibly, lest the storm should only have blown over 
for a time. He fell, possibly, into hasty disgust at 
the folly of mankind, and despair of arousing them 
to use their common sense, and acknowledge their 
true interest and their true benefactors. At all 
events, he threw into the fire (so it is said) all his 
unpublished manuscripts, the records of long years 
of observation, and renounced science thenceforth. 
We hear of him after this at Brussels, and at 
Basle likewise—in which latter city, in the company 


of physicians, naturalists, and Grecians, he must 


He was a. 


furious book, “Ad Vesani calumnias depulsandas.”’ | 
|| The punning change of Vesalius into Vesanus (mad- 


man) was but a fair and gentle stroke of a polemic, in 
days in which those who could not kill their enemies 
with steel or powder, held themselves justified in 
doing so, if possible, by vituperation, calumny, and 
every engine of moral torture. 


have breathed awhile a freer air. But he seems to have 
returned thence to his old master Charles V., and to 
have finally settled at Madrid as a court surgeon to 
Philip II., who sent him (but too late) to extract the 
lance splinters from the eye of the dying Henry II. 

He was now married to a lady of rank from 
Brussels, Anne van Hamme by name, and their 
daughter married in time Philip II.’s grand fal- 
coner, who was doubtless a personage of no small 
social rank. He was well off in worldly things; 
somewhat fond, it is said, of good living and of | 
luxury, inclined, it may be, to say, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” and to sink more and | 
more into the mere worldling, unless some shock 
awoke him from his lethargy. 

And the awakening shock didcome. After eight 
years of court life, he resolved early in the year 
1564 to go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

The reasons for so strange a determination are 
wrapped in mystery and contradiction. The common 
story was that he had opened a corpse to ascertain 
the cause of death, and that, to the horror of the 
bystanders, the heart was still seen to beat ; that his 
enemies accused him to the Inquisition, and that he 
was condemned to death, a sentence which was com- 
muted to that of going on pilgrimage. But here, 
at the very outset, accounts differ. One says that 
the victim was a nobleman, name not given; another 
that it was a lady’s maid, name not given. It is 
most improbable, if not impossible, that Vesalius, of 
all men, should have mistaken a living body for a 


, dead one; while it is most probable, on the other 


, hand, that his medical enemies would gladly raise 
' such a calumny against him, when he was no longer 


in Spain to contradict it. Meanwhile Llorente, the || 


historian of the Inquisition, makes no mention of || 
Vesalius having been brought before its tribunal, 


But a far more ter- | 


|| rible weapon, and one which made Vesalius rage, | 
| and it may be for once in his life tremble, was the 


|| charge of impiety and heresy. 


The Inquisition was 


a very ugly place. It was very easy to get into it, 


out. 


while he does mention Vesalius’ residence at Madrid. | 
Another story is, that he went abroad to escape the || 
bad temper of his wife; another that he wanted to 
enrich himself. Another story—and that not an 


| unlikely one—is, that he was jealous of the rising 


especially for a Netherlander; but not so easy to get reputation of his pupil Fallopius, then professor of | 
Indeed Vesalius must have trembled, when he | anatomy at Venice. 


This distinguished surgeon (as 


| saw his master, Charles V., himself take fright, and | I said before) had written a book, in which he had 
actually call on the theologians of Salamanca to de- | added to Vesalius’ discoveries, and corrected certain | 
| cide whether it was lawful to dissect a human body. 
The monks, to their honour, used their common | and angrily, quoting his anatomy from memory ; for 
sense, and answered Yes. The deed was so plainly (as he himself complained) he could not in Spain 





errors of his. Vesalius had answered him, hastily | 
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obtain a subject for dissection, not even, he said, a 
single skull. He had sent his book to Venice to be 
published, and had heard (seemingly) nothing of it. 
He may have felt that he was falling behind in the 
race of science, and that it was impossible for him to 
carry on his studies in Madrid; and so, angry with 
his own laziness and luxury, he may have felt the 
old sacred fire flash up in him, and have determined 
to go to Italy and become a student and a worker 
once more. 

The very day that he sct out, Clusius of Arras, a 
pupil of Rondelet’s, and probably the best botanist 
then in the world, arrived at Madrid; and, asking the 
reason of Vesalius’ departure, was told by their fellow- 
countryman, Charles de Tisnacq, procurator for the 
affairs of the Netherlands, that Vesalius had gone of 
his own free will, and with all facilities which Philip 
could grant him, in performance of a vow which he 
had made during a dangerous illness. Here, at least, 
we have a drop of information, which seems taken 
from the stream sufficiently near to the fountain- 
head: but it must be recollected that De Tisnacq 
lived in dangerous times, and may have found it ne- 
cessary to walk warily in them; that through him 
had been sent, only the year before, that famous 
letter from William of Orange, Horn, and Egmont, 
the fate whereof may be read in Mr. Motley’s fourth 
chapter; that the crisis of the Netherlands which 
sprung out of that letter was coming fast; and 
that, as De Tisnacq was on friendly terms with Eg- 
mont, he may have felt his head at times somewhat 
loose on his shoulders, especially if he had heard 
Alva say, as he wrote, “that every time he saw the 
desnatches of those three sefiors, they moved his 
choler so, that if he did not take much care to temper 
it, he would seem a frenzied man.’”’ In such times, 
De Tisnacq may have thought good to return a diplo- 
matie answer to a fellow-countryman concerning a 
third fellow-countryman, especially when that coun- 
tryman (as a former pupil of Melancthon at Wittem- 
berg) might himself be under suspicion of heresy, 
and therefore of possible treason. 

3e this as it may, one cannot but suspect some 
strain of truth in the story about the inquisition ; 
perhaps in that, also, of his wife’s unkindness ; for, 
whether or not Vesalius operated on Don Carlos, 
he had seen with his own eyes that miraculous 
Virgin of Atocha at the bed’s foot of the prince. 
He had heard his recovery attributed, not to the 
operation, but to the intercession of Fray, now Saint 
Diego ; * and he must have had his thoughts thereon, 
and may, in an unguarded moment, have spoken 
them. 

For he was, be it always remembered, a Nether- 
lander. The crisis of his country was just at hand. 





* In justice to poor Doctor Olivarez, it must be said, 
that while he allows all force to the intercession of the 
Virgin and of Fray Diego, and of “ many just persons,” he 
cannot allow that there was any “miracle properly so 
called,” because the prince was cured according to “na- 


tural order,” and by “experimented remedies” of the 
physicians. 


| uneasy, hanger-on at the tyrant’s court; 








Rebellion was inevitable, and, with rebellion, horrors | 
unutterable; and, meanwhile, Don Carlos had set 
his mad brain on having the command of the Nether- 
lands. In his rage at not having it, as all the world 
knows, he nearly killed Alva with his own hands, 
some two years after. If it be true (as Bloet says) 
that Don Carlos felt a debt of gratitude to Vesalius, 
he may (after his wont) have poured out to him some 
wild confidence about the Netherlands, to have even 
heard which would be a crime in Philip’s eyes. And 
if this be but a fancy, still Vesalius was, as I just 
said, a Netherlander, and one of a brain and a spirit 
to which Philip’s doings, and the air of the Spanish 
Court, must have been growing even more and more 
intolerable. Hundreds of his country folk, perhaps 
men and women whom he had known, were being 
racked, burnt alive, buried alive, at the bidding 
of a jocular ruffian, Peter Titelmann, the chief in- 
qusitor. The “day of the mawu-brulez,’ and the 
wholesale massacre which followed it, had happened | 
but two years before; and, by all the signs of the | 
times, these murders and miseries were certain to | 
increase. And why were all these poor wretches | 
suffering the extremity of horror, but because they | 
would not believe in miraculous images, and bones | 
of dead friars, and the rest of that science of un- 
reason and unfact, against which Vesalius had been 
fighting all his life, consciously or not, by using 
reason and observing fact ? What wonder if, in some 
burst of noble indignation and just contempt, he 
forgot a moment that he had sold his soul, and 
his love of science likewise, to be a luxurious, yet 
and 
spoke unadvisedly some word worthy of a German 
man ? 

As to the story of his unhappy quarrels with his 
wife, there may be a grain of truth in it likewise. 
Vesalius’ religion must have sat very lightly on 
him. The man who had robbed churchyards and 
gibbets from his youth was not likely to be much 
afraid of apparitions and demons. He had handled 
too many human bones to care much for those of 
saints. He was probably, like his friends of Basle, 
Montpellier, and Paris, somewhat of a heretic at 
heart, probably somewhat of a Pagan. His lady, 
Anne Van Hamme, was probably a strict Catholic, 
as her father, being a councillor and master of the 
exchequer at Brussels, was bound to be; and free- 
thinking in the husband, crossed by superstition in 
the wife, may have caused in them that wretched vie 
a part, that want of any true communion of soul, 
too common to this day in Catholic countries. 

Be these things as they may—and the exact truth 
of them will now be never known—Vesalius set out 
to Jerusalem in the spring of 1564. Onhis way he 
visited his old friends at Venice to sce about his book | 
against Fallopius. The Venetian republic received | 
the great philosopher with open arms. Fallopius 
was just dead, and the senate offered their guest the 
vacant chair of anatomy. He accepted it: but went 
on to the East. 

He never occupied that chair; wrecked as he was 
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sailing back from Palestine, upon the Isle of Zante, 


he died miserably of fever and want, as thousands of 
pilgrims returning from the Holy Land had died 
before him. A goldsmith recognised him, buried 
him in a chapel of the Virgin, and put up over him 
a simple stone, which remained till late years, and 
may remain, for aught I know, even now. 

So perished, in the prime of life, “‘a martyr to his 





love of science,” to quote the words of M. Burg. 
graeve of Ghent, his able biographer and com- 
mentator, “the prodigious man, who created a science 
at an epoch when everything was still an obstacle to 
his progress; a man whose whole life was a long 
struggle of knowledge against ignorance, of truth 
against lies.”’ 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





A CHRISTIAN’S CREED. 


I nELieve in dreams of duty 
Warning where they can’t control, 
Fragments of the glorious beauty 
That once filled th’ unfall’n soul: 
In the godlike wreck of nature 
Sin did in the sinner leave, 
That may still regain the stature 
it hath fall’n from—I believe. 


I believe in human kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, 
Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken : 
In the gentleness that slowly 
Sanctions what would others grieve, 
In the trust that, deep and holy, 
Hopeth all things—I believe. 


I believe in self-denial, 
And its secret throb of joy: 
In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destroy : 
In those fond and full believings 
That, though all the world deceive, 
Will not let its dark deceivings 
Wake suspicion—I believe. 


I believe in man’s affection, 
Tender, true, unselfish, high, 
Infancy’s almost perfection, 
And in woman’s purity: 
In his lofty soul-sustaining 
That can to one purpose cleave, 
In her gentle uncomplaining 
Peace and patience—I believe. 








I believe in self-devotion, 
The long sacrifice of years, 
Noblest fruits of deep emotion, 
Man’s blood-shedding, woman’s tears : 
In the pure prevailing passion 
Human hearts by God conceive, 
And, despite the world’s cold fashion, 
Live and die for—I believe. 


I believe in human weakness 
Trying to be strong and true, 

Owning in impassion’d meekness 
What it would, but could not do: 

In its consciousness of failing, 
Which the less it doth perceive, 

Doth the more leave unavailing 
All its efforts—I believe. 


I believe in Love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 
Leaven-like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day: 
In the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 
In the glory of beholding 
Its perfection—lI believe. 


I believe in Love Eternal 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will, 
That beneath the deep infernal 
Hath a depth that’s deeper still: 
In its patience, its endurance 
To forbear, and to retrieve, 
Tn the large and full assurance 
Of its triumph—I believe. 
JOHN MONSELL 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
a Zobe Story. 
By tus AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


t' fi ly RS. VANDER- 
ENN DECKEN’S 
i \WWAYL alarm and un- 
i AN easiness did not 
' OAH abate, as she 
hoped it would. 
In the pauses of 
her dinner party, 
while smiling 
upon everybody 
and doing the 
honours of her 
splendid esta- 
blishment to all 
the “best’’ peo- 
ple of her ac- 
quaintance—it 
stood behind her 
: velvet chair, 
' ghost -like, and 
would not be 
drivenaway. Not 


though the blessings surrounding her were real and 


tangible—plate, and furniture, and elegant dresses ; 
polite neighbours treating her with the utmost con- 
sideration and attention, as was due to the wealthy 
and lady-like millionaire’s wife who had come into 
their circle; while the things she dreaded were faint 
and shadowy, belonging to a period in her life which 
she would fain have swept away into total oblivion. 

She said to herself many times, how ridiculous it 
was to be soafraid! As if nobody besides herself had 
once been a governess, or had had a poor lover whom 
she had given up fora rich one! Why, such things 
happened every day ; and if this disreputable fellow, 
Stone, had known something of Julius Stedman, was 
that any reason that the mistress of Holywell Hall 
should trouble herself about him? A five-pound 
note, no doubt, would settle the matter and get him 
away from Mrs. Fox’s, perhaps induce him to quit 
the neighbourhood ; where he could only have come 
for the purpose of extorting money. But five pounds 
to the elegant wife of the miserly Mr. Vanderdecken, 
was as unattainable as if it had been five thousand. 

As she pondered, smiling all the while sweetly 
on her right-hand neighbour, Sir Somebody Some- 
thing, Stone’s face, haggard, and wild, and sad—yet 
certainly not that of a mercenary impostor—rose up 
before her threateningly, and once or twice that 
evening, when a gentleman named casually the 
“Goat and Compasses,” she felt herself grow hot 
with fear, lest some fatality should bring into the 
conversation the names she dreaded—John Stone or 
—Julius Stedman. 

Gee ) wales next morning with the feeling of “‘ some- 





thing going to happen” stronger than ever; and, as | 
was her nature, the more her fear pursued her the 
farther she tried to flee from it. All day she avoided 
being left alone with her daughter, and did not 
venture once to refer to the subject of the Indian 
soldier. For, when she came to consider it, her plan 
of seeing him herself became difficult. What was 
she to say to him? How question him about poor 
Julius without betraying that this story, which had 
so oddly come to his knowledge, was the last which 
she would have desired to have repeated to her 
daughter, or to any of her neighbours? In truth, to 
try and stop the man’s mouth seemed more dangerous 
than letting him alone. It would be horrible if he 


| should recognise in her—Mrs. Vanderdecken—the 


woman who had so acted that even Gertrude, her 
own little Gertrude, called her ‘‘ a wicked woman,” 
and declared she “ hated ”’ her. 

Alas, there was the sting, or else it was heaven’s 
finger of light touching Letty’s foolish, vain heart. 
More than her husband’s anger, her neighbours’ 
gossip, she dreaded the condemnation and contempt 
of her child. It seemed as if now for the first time 
the errors of her youth took their true aspect, merely 
from the dread she had lest her daughter should hear 
of them; and looking back on her past, she knew 
what its blanks and misdoings must have been, by 
the longing she had that Gertrude’s life might not 
be like her own. 

Two days afterwards came Sunday, and still 
nothing had occurred, and the mother had managed 
so that not a word had passed between her and 
Gertrude respecting John Stone. She had almost 


| contrived to persuade herself that the man was got 


rid of entirely, when, coming into church, she saw 


| him sitting in the free seats beside Mrs. Fox, as on 


the first day, and watching the Vanderdecken pew 
with those fierce eyes of his, which he never re- 
moved during the whole service. Mrs. Vander- 
decken shivered under them, and looked another 
way. Church being over, she hurried out; but 
though he did not attempt to speak, or to interfere 
with them in any way, he followed them silently to 
their very carriage door. 

From that time every Sunday the man was in his 
place, and many a week-day when she drove out she 
saw him hanging about on the common, or near the 
lodge gates, watching, she fancied, for her carriage 
to pass.. But Sundays were the worst. Then, the 
church being free to all, she could not escape. No- 
body could hinder his coming or order him to 
change his seat; so there he sat, staring at her, not 
with admiration, and still less with impertinence, but 
with a cold blighting contempt that was almost a 
malediction. She felt as if he haunted her—that 
miserable man—whom she thought sometimes she 
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must have seen before, yet could not remember when 
or where. 

For Mrs. Vanderdecken was not a woman of 
imagination. An accepted fact she never thought of 
contradicting or disbelieving. To doubt that Julius 
Stedman was dead, or that John Stone, who knew so 
much about him, might possibly be himself, was a 
flight of fancy far beyond her. Besides, she never 
liked to face unpleasant things, and it was sufficiently 
difficult to have to put off from time to time Ger- 
trude’s earnest entreaties with the promise that * she 
would sce about the poor fellow by and by.” 

This sort of life went on for several weeks, and 
Gertrude’s tender heart being pacified by the sight 
of her friend every Sunday, she had almost ceased to 
worry her mother about him, when a small chance 
raised in Mrs. Vanderdecken’s mind a new alarm. 

Though she never looked towards the man, and 
tried hard not to see him, still one Sunday morning 
she did see him, drawing his thin hand wearily 
through his scanty grey hair and abundant beard. 
It was a remarkable hand, and hands often keep 


| their individuality when time has changed all else. 


It startled Mrs. Vanderdecken by its likeness to one 
which in the days of her girlhood had so often 
clasped hers. 

What if it were possible—if this wretched dis- 
reputable soldier could be her old lover, not dead after 
all? She had been sorry for his death, but had never 
had courage to ask particulars about it, and beyond 
Edna’s brief communication by letter, that he had 
been “drowned,” of the circumstances of his end 
she knew nothing. During their three short inter- 
views the sisters had never once mentioned Julius’s 


|} mame. 


Now, Letty thought, if she could only find out 
exActly when and where and how he died, it would 
be a comfort and protection to her. Protection 
against what? She could not tell. She only knew 
that with this continual dread upon her mind; with 
the figure of that shabby man, whoever he was, 
pursuing her constantly, her life was a daily burden 
to her. The trifling annoyance had grown into a 


| perpetual and morbid fear. 


To throw it off she determined one morning, with- 
out telling Gertrude, to go to London, and find out 


'! as much as she could from her sister Edna. 


It is a strange thing, and sad too, but sisters do 
sometimes come to mect as these sisters met; with 
mere courtesy—no more ; to call one another, as these 


|| did, by their married names—“ Mrs. Vanderdecken,” 


“Mrs. Stedman,” and to sit amiably conversing 
together on indifferent topics like any other ordinary 
acquaintances. Alas, their fates had drifted them 
apart, as brothers and sisters will drift, when there 
exists between them no real sympathy, no tie stronger 
than the mere natural instinct of flesh and blood. 
That may remain, and duty keeps it alive in a mea- 
sure, still it is‘only the mummy of love that they 


|| dress up in decent clothes for the world to look at. 
| The soul of love—deep, close, fraternal love—is not 


there. 








So it is, and must always be. Better accept the 
fact as Edna accepted it, and received civilly her 
sister’s civil call, though internally thankful that her 
husband was out, and that none of her children were 
at hand so see into what the fraternal bond can 
degenerate, under given circumstances and with | 
certain characters. 

And yet she was sorry for Letty, and when, her 
grand, patronising manner, and her air of extreme 
condescension, as she examined the “‘little poky 
house,” having slightly worn off, Mrs. Vanderdecken 
betrayed unconsciously her inward troubles, though 
in a round-about, irrelevant fashion, Edna felt more 
sorry still. 

“Was that what you came to speak to me about?” 
said she, with her usual directness. “ Yes, it must be 
a great grief, to have your child setting up for inde- 
pendent action, making disreputable acquaintances, | 





and persisting in them after you have forbidden 
them entirely.” 

“But I have not done that, not exactly, 
doubt if I could make her obey me.” i 

“There I think you are wrong,” answered Edna, 
in her quick, decided way, which made the people | 
who did not like her—no person is liked by every- || 
body—say she was too much given to preaching. “TI || 
would lay upon children as few restrictions and com- | 





for 1) 


mands as possible; but those made must be rigidly 
enforced. And for that low fellow, who, from what 
you say, is probably no soldier at all, but an imperti- 
nent beggar, I would never allow Gertrude to ex- 
change another word with him.” 

“Do you think so? I wish I could do it; I wish 
I dared.” 

“Dared! What, dare you not do an unpleasant 
thing for the good of your own child?” 

“ Tt isn’t that, Edna, not quite; but I will explain 
the matter another time,” said Letty, hurriedly, 
finding that it was impossible to get a true answer to 
the false impression which she had somehow con- || 
trived to give, and now felt difficult to remove. “I’m 
sick of the subject, let us talk about something 
else. What a fine young fellow is that eldest boy of 
yours! I met him at the door going out with his 
brother.” 

‘‘ Will and Julius are constant companions. 1 | 
hope they will grow up the same, and be friends as 
well as brothers. It is so sometimes, though not 
always,” said Edna, with a slight sigh. “Their 
father and I often look at them with a full heart, 
and wonder what their future will be. For Julius 
we have no fear. You remember how healthy he 
was—so good and sweet-tempered, even as a baby.” 

“Yes,” said Letty, with a little return of her stiff 
manner. 

“But Will—the boys ought to have changed 
names, I think—Will is so delicate, so sensitive, in 
many things so strangely, painfully like——” 

Edna stopped. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that now or never was her 
chance, if she wanted to find out anything about her 
old lover, and her desperate anxiety to be free from 
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the doubt which had lately come, made her bolder 
than usual. 

“Yes, Will is likely to give you some uneasiness. 
He does not look strong, as if he had something of 
that family weakness—was it consumption, or what? 

—which showed itself so plainly in poor dear Julius.” 
|| Poordear Julius!” He had sunk to that, uttered 
|| in the half-pitying, half-indifferent tone in which 
|| dead people, whose death is felt to be rather a gain 
|| tham a loss to their friends, come to be spoken of 
|| sometimes. 

“ And, by-the-by,” continued Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
|| seeing that Mrs. Stedman remained quite silent, “I 
|| have often wished to ask you, did you get that full 
|| information which you were in search of when you 
|| wrote me the fact—the mere fact—of his death in 
|| India ?” 

|| Yes,” replied Edna, in a grave, constrained tone. 
“We have, alas, no reason to doubt his death; 
|| though at first we had, and it was a long time 
|| before we could reconcile ourselves to believe it.” 

|| What!” cried Letty, turning pale; “was he not 
| dead after all? I thought he was drowned in the 

Hoogly ?” 

“We supposed so, but his body was not found, 
| and so we hoped he might be yet alive; had gone up 


the country, or sailed to Australia, or perhaps come 
direct home to England, and then shrunk from find- 
| 











| ing us out—but I will not trouble you with these 
matters.” 
“Tt’s no trouble. 
to hear.” 
And though Mrs. Vanderdecken testified no dis- 


| Please tell me. 
| 
| tressing emotion—indeed the absolute fact that Julius 
| 
| 
| 


I should like 





was dead proved such a relief to her that she could 
speak about him without any hesitation—=still she 
looked sad and grave, rather touched than not. 

“Do tell me all about him, Edna. Poor fellow! I 
did not mean him any harm. I had no notion he 
would have taken it so much to heart. Please tell 
|| everything.” 

And she listened, not without feeling, while Edna 
did tell her ‘‘everything:” down to the miserable 
ending of that life, whose blessing she might have 
been, instead of its fatality and its curse. 

“ Poor fellow—poor fellow,” said Letty, sobbing a 
|| good deal. ‘“ And was he really not seen after that 

day when he went to the ship and found me gone?” 
|| “Never. We advertised for him half over the 
world ; the advertisements could not but have reached 
him somewhere, if alive. And he would have come 
home to us, I am sure he would. He knew how we 
loved him.”’ 

“Tt must have been very painful,” said Mrs. 
Vanderdecken. “ And so—~” 

“ And so, after two years of suspense, we got the 
evidence I told you of. And some months later we 
received his pocket-book, with his name written 
inside it, which he always carried about with him, 
for it held” —she hesitated—“‘it held a lock of your 
hair. It is all we have left of him. ‘Would you like 
to see it?” 











“T think I should,” said Letty, in a low tone. 

* Then come up-stairs.”’ 

Letty followed to her sister’s bed-room—a sacred 
room, consecrated by both birth and death; a 
mother’s room, where several toys strewn about 
showed that the children had still free admittance 
into its precincts. But there was no baby in the 
house now, and the little crib which had been oecu- 
pied successively so many years, was removed from 
its place beside the bed and exiled into a far corner, 
to be used as a receptacle for spare blankets and 
other extraneous things. The room and all its 
appointments were comfortable enough, but well- 
worn and a little old-fashioned, as if long after the 
need for economy was gone, her love for the familiar 
objects made Mrs. Stedman averse to any change in | 
her apartment. 

“That is your old dressing-table, and the ward- | 
robe too. I could almost fancy myself back in the 
small house—where was it? I forget—that you lived 
in when first you were married.” 

“Could you?” said Edna, as she unlocked a drawer, 
and took therefrom a faded, water-stained book. 

Letty held it gently, crying a little over it. 

* Poor fellow! poor Julius! He was very fond of | 
me.” 

Asking no more questions, she returned the pocket- 
book to her sister. The tribute to the dead was paid, || 
and its painfulness got over. Her emotion had been || 
sincere enough, but she was not sorry to end it and 
revert to other things. She began turning over the 
various contents of the drawer. 

“What have you here? A pair of baby shoes? 
I should have thought your stock of them had been 
worn out long ago.” 

“These belonged to my little girl that died.” 
After a pause Edna added, “ You never lost a child, 
Letty ?” 

“No.” 

And then the two sisters—mothers both—stood by 
the small treasure drawer, where, besides the shoes, 
lay one or two other trifles; sleeve ribbons, a sash, 
relics of the dead that we all are prone to keep some- 
where or another, and learn in time to look at 
quietly, as one day others will look at relics of us. 
While gazing, their common womanhood and mother- 
hood melted both hearts. Letty silently clasped 
Edna’s hand. 

“ How old was she, poor little lamb ?” 

‘Only four months. She was such a little delicate 
thing always, but the prettiest of all my babies. I 
was ill for nearly a year after she died, and gave a 
deal of trouble to my husband, but he was so good to 
me—so good !” 

* Ah!” said Letty, sighing. 

“ However, I got well in time, and the year after 
that my twins were born; twins like you and me, 
you know,” added she affectionately, “They com- 
fort me, and now I am quite happy again. Only 
sometimes I wake in the night, fancying I hear my 
little girl crying to me from her cot, and—it’s hard, 
Letty, it’s hard.” 
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Edna leaned her head on her sister's shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

Letty caressed her; kindly enough, but she was 
puzzled to know what to say, and so said nothing. 
Edna soon dried her eyes and quietly locked up the 
drawer. 

“That’s right ; you don’t fret about baby now, I 
hope? It would be wrong, with all your five sons.” 

“T know that; I know all is right both for her 
and me, and I shall find my little angel again some 
day. Will you come down-stairs, Letty dear? I 
hear the bell for the children’s dinner.” 

At this meal “‘ Aunt Letty,” as she condescendingly 
announced herself, was an object of great curiosity 
| and awe. The young Stedmans evidently viewed 
her with a slight distrust—all save Will, who, 
| imaginative lad as he was, fell a captive at once to 
his beautiful aunt, sat beside her, paid her his pretty, 
boyish, gentleman-like attentions, and watched her 
every movement with admiring eyes—the very eyes 
of his uncle Julius. Pleased and flattered, touched 
perhaps in spite of herself, by some of those ghostly 
memories which the new generation often so strangely 
bring back to us all, Mrs. Vanderdecken took es- 
pecial notice of the boy, and said to his mother, half 
sighing, that she wished she had a son like Will. 

And during the hour she stayed Letty was almost 
the old Letty over again. She placed herself in the 
fireside circle, where, with the mother as its centre, 
the younger children soon made themselves merry, 
and the two elders, busy with book and pencil— 
{| strangely enough Will was very fond of drawing— 
| occupied themselves steadily and quietly, sometimes 
| | joining in the conversation just enough to prove that 
| they were accustomed to be to their parents neither 
|| playthings nor slaves, but, so far as their years 
|| allowed, rational, intelligent companions. She talked 
kindly rather than patronisingly, and seemed anxious 
to make herself popular. Letty never could bear not 
to be popular—for the time being. 

Also—let us give her her just due—there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of this warm, bright little 
house which touched the heart, such as it was, of the 
unsatisfied rich woman, who had a mansion to 
dwell in, but no home; a millionaire to provide for 
her, but no husband ; and who, let her try to compel 
it as she might, could never win from her only child 
anything like the tender, mindful, reverential love 
that she saw in these five boys towards their mother. 

‘** How fond your children are of you!’’ she said to 
her sister, as she stood arranging her purple ribbons 
round her still fair face, careful as ever to set it off to 
the best advantage. ‘And they seem to obey you 
too. Now Gertrude is fond of me, poor little thing, 
but she never minds me one bit. I wish I could 
take a leaf out of your book.” 

“Do you?” 

‘‘ And then your boys all seem to get on so well 
together; never a cross look or a sharp word; but I 
suppose that is because you are never cross and 
vexed yourself.”’ 

“Oh yes I am,” said Edna, smiling. 











“But we 








‘left her absolutely dumb. But Gertrude ran to meet 





are so many people in such a small house that we 
should never manage at all if we did not learn to 
keep our little tempers to ourselves. Isn’t it so, 
Twinnies ?”’ patting the round, curly heads which 
had intruded up-stairs. “Come, jump up on a chair 
and kiss your aunt Letty—your great, tall auntie— 
and tell her she must be starting—Will and Julius 
shall take her to the railway station—and she must 
come and see us again as soon as she can.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken distributed most affectionate 
adieus all round, and departed with her two nephews. 
But she took care to dismiss them at the earliest 
opportunity, to avoid any possible chance of meeting 
at the train either some of her grand acquaintances, 
or, worst of all, her husband. 

At the journey’s end her carriage was waiting for 
her, and she drove alone through the lovely Kentish 
country, beginning to wake up into all the freshness 
of early spring. Did it remind her—after her long 
absence from such scenes, for they had wintered in 
town last year—of many a long-ago spring? that in 
the Isle of Wight, for instance, when Edna nursed 
and petted her, and Dr. Stedman was kind to her, and || 
Juliusadored her. Or, perhaps, of later springs, when | 
she and Julius sauntered about as affianced lovers, and || 
watched the leaves come out and the thrushes sing in |) 
Kensington Gardens? Days when they were all poor || 
together—poor and hard-working, but very happy, 
or, looking back, it seemed that they were. And | 
as she smoothed down her silken gown, and leaned 
lazily back on the cushions of her carriage, Mrs. | 
Vanderdecken gave more than one sigh to the 
memory—now a perfectly safe and comfortable 
memory to dwell upon—of poor, drowned Julius, 
lost in his prime, forsaken, dead, and forgotten. 

Passing the school-house, she recollected that she 
had told Gertrude to wait for her there, thinking it a 
safe place of detention between the governess’s hour 
of leaving and her own return. But, with fatal pre- 
caution, she had overshot her mark. For, the moment 
after having descended, she saw, sitting on the bench 
beside the schoci-house door, with Gertrude standing 
beside him and eagerly talking to him, the man 
John Stone! 

Mrs. Vanderdecken’s anger, not unmixed with fear, 








her without the slightest hesitation—betraying no 
sense of having done wrong. 

“Oh, mamma, I am so glad you are come! I 
have been waiting to tell you something! Something 
so wonderful, which Mr. Stone has just told me. 
You will never be angry with him any more. And 
Aunt Edna will be so glad ; everybody will be so glad.” 

“ At what, my dear?” asked Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
a faint, cold fear thrilling through her. 

“Stoop down and I'll whisper it, for it is a secret 
still, and only you and I are to know,” said the little 
maid, her eyes bright and her cheeks glowing. 
“But he says—Mr. Stone, I mean—that he is quite 
certain Uncle Julius is not dead at all.” 

Had a thunderbolt dropped at her feet, Mrs. Van- 
derdecken could not have been more startled. For a 
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moment she was silent, then she took to the usual 
refuge of fear—incredulous anger. 

“Don’t tell me such ridiculous nonsense. I don’t 
| believe a word of it. And you, Gertrude, you ought 
| to be ashamed of yourself. Did I not forbid you 
ever to speak to this—this fellow again ?” 

“No, mamma,” replied Gertrude, boldly, “you 

| forbade me to bring him into the park, but you never 
said I was not to speak to him. I met him quite by 
chance, and he walked on beside me. How could I 
help it ? the common was as free to him as to me. 
Besides,’ added the little creature, roused to re- 
bellion by what she considered injustice, “I would 








| 


not have helped it if I could. Nothing should ever 
|| make me behave unkindly to a poor sick——” 

“Folly ! I tell you, child, he is nothing but a low 
impostor.” 

“T beg your pardon, madam? ‘What were you 
pleased to call me?” 

Stone had followed, walking feebly with the help 
of his stick, and now stood before the lady, taking 
off his hat to her with an air of mock deference. 

Voices change, like faces, in course of years; or 
perhaps he intentionally altered his; or, still more 
probable, was the truth of the old adage, “ None so 
deaf as those who will not hear.” But even now 
Mrs. Vanderdecken showed no sign of having recog- 
nised who he really was. Her reply was given in 
unmitigated anger. 

“T do not know who or what you may be, but I 
know you have no business with my daughter. I 
said, and I say again, that you are a low impostor. 
If you persist in following us about so impertinently, 
I will tell my husband, and he shall give you in 
charge to the police.” 

The man stood a minute, face to face with her, 
apparently feeling neither insulted norafraid. Then 
he said, in a very low voice— 

“Mrs. Vanderdecken, you will neither tell your 
husband, nor will you give me in charge to the 
police; Iam quite sure of that. Look here!’ and 
he took from his waistcoat pocket a letter, an old, 
foreign-looking letter, on which was still visible in a 
woman’s hand the address, “‘ Julius Stedman, Esquire, 
Calcutta.” “I have half-a-dozen more of these. 
They came into my possession—never mind how. 
They are not very interesting reading, but they 
might be useful. I was just going to show them to 
your little girl here.” 

| “Oh, no, for pity’s sake, no!’’ gasped the mother, 
| in an agony of terror, and placing herself so that 

Gertrude could not see the letter, she hastily bade 

her run away and call the carriage, remaining in it 
| till she herself came. 

Then, half blind with dread, she turned back and 
forced herself to look at this man, to find out who 
he really was, whether only John Stone, a poor 




















| wandering wretch, who had somehow got hold of 


her story, and still worse, of her letters—or some 
one more formidable still, who, she dared scarcely 
imagine. 

There he stood, with the sun slanting on his bare. 








bald head and grey beard, leaning on his stick, his 
threadbare coat wrapped round him, the mere wreck 
of a man—as much a wreck as that poor broken ship ‘| 
which they had used to watch the waves beating on, 
off the Isle of Wight coast, and yet, like it, preserv- 


ing a certain amount of dignity, even of grace, | 
A man deeply to be pitied | 


amidst all his downfall. 
—perhaps severely blamed—since every one has his 


lot in his own hands, more or less, to redeem or ruin | 
himself—but a man whom in his lowest plight could | 


not be altogether despised. 
**T see, madam, you do not remember me, though 


I have the fortune—or misfortune—accurately to re- 


member you.” 
“How? Who are you? 
possible,’ cried the frightened woman, shrinking 


back, yet knowing all the while how useless it was.’ 


to shrink from a truth which every second forced 
itself more strongly upon her. 


At that critical moment there came out of the: | 


school-house two of her friends—the rector’s wife 


and sister, who having heard that she was expected, | 
waited to consult with her about a school-feast—for | 
the Vanderdecken purse and the Vanderdecken | 
grounds were always their prime stronghold in all 


parish festivities. 


They met her with much empressement—these kindly | 


women, whom she liked, and who liked her—for Letty 
Kenderdine’s old pleasant ways had not faded out in 


Letitia Vanderdecken. She would have gone forward | 
eagerly to meet them, but there—just between . 


her and them—watching her like her evil genius, 
haunting her like an impending fate—stood this 
shabby, disreputable man. The man who had been 


the betrothed of her youth—whose arms had clasped: | 


her—whose lips had kissed her; to whom she had 


written those silly letters that a fiancée was likely to: 


write, and unto whom she had been false with the 
utmost falseness by which a woman can disgrace 
herself and destroy her lover—an infidelity than 
which there is none greater or crueller, short of the 
infidelity of a married wife. There he stood—she 
was certain of it now ;—not John Stone, but Julius 
Stedman. 

How it came about that he was still alive, or what 
had brought him hither, she never paused to think. 


She only recognised that it was, without a doubt, her- 


old lover, risen up as from the very grave to punish 
her: to bring upon her her husband’s jealous anger, 
her daughter’s contempt, her neighbours’ gossip. No 
wonder that the poor, weak, cowardly woman was 
overpowered with an almost morbid terror—a terror 


so great that she did not even perceive the faint | 


fragment of right that she still had on her side ;— 
namely, that for any man, let him be ever so ill- 
treated by a woman, to take upon her this mean 
revenge, was a cruelty that condemned himself quite 

as much as it did her. 

But, there he was, undoubtedly Julius Stedman ; 
and Mrs. Vanderdecken felt that if the earth would 
open and hide her from him she should be only too 


| thankful. 


But no, it is quite im- | 
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Alas! the earth does not open and hide either 
sufferers or sinners, when they desire it. They 
cannot escape. They must stay and meet the con- 
sequences of the sin; learn to endure the suffering. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken slipped a step or two aside, and 
received her rectory friends with a nervous, apolo- 
getic smile. 

“TI beg your pardon, but I was just speaking to this 
poor man,.a very honest and respectable person, in 
whom I have complete reliance, and for whom I am 
most anxious to do allI can. I wanted to hear his 
story, but I will hear it another time, if—if he will 
kindly excuse me now——” 

“Certainly,” said the man, with a formal and 
stately bow. “Certainly. I have no wish to intrude 
upon you, madam. I am quite at your disposal any 
day. Good afternoon.” 

He took off his hat once more, first to her and 
then to the other ladies, and walked away slowly, 
in an opposite direction. 

“TI know that man by sight,” said the rector’s 
wife, looking after him in some surprise. “He 
comes to church pretty regularly, I think.” 

“Yeas.” 

“Poor fellow, he seems as if he had seen better 
days.. My husband must call upon him. What is 
his name ?” 

*¢ John Stone,” replied Letty, faintly. 

*¢ And you have been kind to him, as you are to 
everybody. You area real blessing to our parish, 
my dear Mrs. Vanderdecken.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Mus. VANDERDECKEN’S intense fear—a fear which 
it was now impossible either to fly from or to set 
aside—made her cleverer than ordinary. She carried 
on the conversation with her friends till she had 
furtively watched this man—once her lover, now her 
bitterest enemy—safe out of sight. Then she stepped 
into her carriage, much agitated indeed, but still able 
by a violent effort to control herself before her 
daughter, and account for her nervousness by saying 
how very much worn out she had been by her 
journey to London. 

“ But why did you go, mamma ? 
it was about a bonnet. 


Oh, I remember; 
Still, I would not have you 
so tired and looking so ill for all the new bonnets in 
the world.’’ 

“Don’t talk to me till we get into the house and 


have had our tea. Then I shall be rested, and you 
can tell me all your story.” 

“Very well, mamma,” replied Gertrude, with her 
customary acquiescence, and then sat looking out of 
the carriage window, amusing herself With her own 
thoughts, which were generally quite as interesting 
as her mother’s conversation. 

Upon her new discovery the little girl’s fancy 
dwelt with a tenderness indescribable. Stone had 
told her that for many months Julius Stedman had 
been ‘out of his mind’’—though carefully tended 
by some natives who took pity upon him, but never 
even knew his name. That he came to his right 





senses in some up-country station—all but penniless ; 
and had enlisted for a soldier—seen much service— 
and was finally sent home to England invalided—at 
which critical point in the story Mrs. Vanderdecken’s 
carriage appeared. 

But Gertrude had heard enough. Her imagina- 
tion was vividly excited. That most divine doc- 
trine of Christianity, which comes as a natural 
instinct to the young, the gospel of repentance and 
the forgiveness of sins, the joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, was deep in the inmost heart 
of this child. Her eyes filled with tears as she 
thought of poor Julius Stedman, looking not unlike 
the prodigal son in her pictorial Bible, coming home 
to his brother and sister ; taken into the bright little 
house at Brook Street, and there made happy to the 
end of his days. She forgot one thing, which over- 
tender people also sometimes forget, though it is not 
forgotten in the parable—that the prodigal first said, 
“T have sinned,” and that in no way had Stone 
ever hinted that Julius Stedman—wherever‘or what- 
ever he might be—was in the least sorry for any- 
thing. 

But this was an ethical question about which the 
child did not trouble herself. She only waited with 
painfully restrained impatience till she had leave to 
tell her tale. ; 

This was not for an hour or more. Mrs. Vander- 
decken kept putting off, on any excuse, what she so 
much dreaded to hear. At last, getting one of the 
not unfrequent telegrams that her husband would 
dine in the city and not be home till next day, she 
took a little more courage, and stretching herself on 
the sofa in her moining-room, prepared to hear the 
worst, and to take things, hard as they were, at least 
as easy as she could. 

“Now, Gertrude, while I have ten minutes to 
spare, tell me what was that silly story about Dr. 
Stedman’s brother being still alive, which Mr. Stone 
told to you.” 

For she had satisfactorily discovered that as Stone 
only did the child know him, he had, for some 
reason or other, been careful to preserve his incog- 
nito; nor, to Gertrude at any rate, had he identified 
himself with Julius Stedman—if indeed he was || 
Julius. Sometimes a wild hope that he was not, 
that her own fears and some chance resemblance had 
deluded her, came to comfort Mrs. Vanderdecken. 
So, as carelessly as she could, she repeated the name 
John Stone, and found that her daughter received it 
with equal indifference. So far she was safe. 

But when she began to hear the story, so minute 
in all its details, she felt that though a child might 
be deceived, no grown person could be, into believing 
it a tale told second-hand. Gertrude’s accurate 
memory and vivid imagination reproduced, almost as 
graphically as it had been given to her, the history 
of the young man’s passionate despair—how, having 
lost his bride, he determined to lose himself—at once, 
and completely as if he had been dead. 

“ He wished his friends to think him dead, mamma. 
He thought they would be happier if they did: if he 
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could drop out of the world and be utterly forgotten. 
| Was that right?” 

“T can’t tell. And where is he? How did Stone 
know him ?” cried the mother, with eager deceit—or 

perhaps wishful even to deceive herself. 
| You forget, mamma; but then you know you 
_ are not very good at remembering things,” said 
| Gertrude, patronisingly. ‘Have I not told you ever 
so often that Mr. Stone declares he never met Uncle 

Julius in all his life ?’’ 
' Obvious as the quibble was, Mrs. Vanderdecken 
took it in for the moment and breathed freer. 
| “Qh, yes, yes; go on, child.” 
“ After he turned soldier he was knocked about 
the world in all directions. I’m afraid,’’ Gertrude 
| added gravely, “that he was sometimes very naughty. 
| Mr. Stone says so: but he wouldn’t tell me what he 
| haddone. I told him I thought the naughtiest thing 
| of all was his not writing to his brother, who loved 
| him so dearly, and would have been so happy to get 
| him back again.” 
| Did he ever come back ?” 

“Yes. That is the delight of it. Mr. Stone says 
he is certain he is im Englamd—in fact I almost think 
he knows where he is, though he did not say so. 
I fancy he—uncle Julius thet is (oh, please, mamma, 
let me call him uncle Julius, for I feel so fond of 
him)—must be very poor, or very miserable, or some- 
thing ; for when I asked why he had not gone at 
once to his brother, Mr. Stome said,‘ No, he would 
never do that, for his misery would only disgrace 
him.’ But mamma, that can’t be true, can it?” said 
the child, appealingly. “Iam sureif I had a brother, 
and he were ever so miserable, nay, even if he had 
done wrong, and were to come to me and say he was 
sorry, and would never be bad again, I would take 
him im and be glad to see him, and feel it no dis- 
grace, even if he were in rags and tatters, like poor 
Mr. Stone. Would not you?” 

“Yes,” said the mother, and knew she was telling 
a lie, and that one day God would surely condemn 
her out of her own lips before the face of her own 
child. She turned paler and paler, and scarcely 
could utter the next question—apparently needless, 
and yet which she felt she must fully assure herself 
of before she ventured a step further. “But the 
lady, she who went out to India; did not Mr. Stone 
tell you the name of the lady ?” 

Gertrude’s lip curled with the supreme contempt 
of indignant youth. 

“No, he told me nothing about her, and I did not 
care to ask. The false, mean, mercenary woman! 
Don’t speak of her, mamma, she isn’t worth it.” 

No, the mother did not attempt to speak. She 
only turned her face to the wall, with a half-audible 
groan, wishing she could lie silent for ever—silent in 
the grave, where, at least, her child could not have 
the heart to say such cruel words, or she herself, 
hidden in the dust of death, would not be able to 
hear them. And yet she knew they were true 
words—true as the warm light in Gertrude’s eyes, 
when fecling that she had somehow vexed her 





mother, though she could not in the least guess 
how, she crept closer to her and began caressing her 
and amusing her with careless words, every one of 
which stung like wasps, or pierced like arrows. 

“You see, mamma, she must have been such a 
very heartless woman, as well as faithless, and such 
a coward too. She never sent one line to Uncle 
Julius, to tell him she had changed her mind—left 
him to be told by somebody else—anybody who 
cared to tell him. It was the ship’s captain who did 
it, when he came on board, and he fell down on the 
deck as if he had been shot; Mr. Stone says it felt 
like being shot—that he laughed—and it did not 
seem to hurt him at all for a minute, and he got up 
and staggered back to the boat and landed again. 
After that, his mind went all astray. Poor man! 
Poor Uncle Julius!” 

“There, fhat will do,” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
faintly. “You have talked so much, you have quite 
made my head ache. I think you had better go to 
bed now.” 

“ Oh, no; His hardly eight o’clock ; and, besides, 
you will want me to wait upon you, and get you 
your paper-case amd things. You know you havea 
letter to write, mother dear,” said Gertrude, coax- 
ingly. 

“ What letter?” 

“To aunt Edna, of course, telling her that Dr. 
Stedman must come here at ence.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Can’t you guess, mamma? To see Mr. Stone, 
and get out of him everything he knows about Unele 
Julius. He would not tell me, but of course he must 
tell Dr. Stedman, who is Uncle Julius’s very own 
brother. No time ought to be lost. You'll write, 
of course, mamma ?”’ 

“Of course,” replied the mother, actually shiver- 
ing with fear as this new difficulty im her position 
opened itself out before her. Vainly she turned it 
over in her troubled brain, wondering how she was 
to estape it. Escape, indeed, was what she most 
thought of; whether she could not, by continuing 
utterly to ignore him, and keeping still im dead 
silence the secret which he had so far kept, get rid, 
temporarily or permanently, of this man, who might 
be Julius Stedman, and yet might not. But in 
either case it could not signify much, nor for very 
long. He was apparently in bad health—he might 
not live. If he were Julius, he probably had his 
own good reasons for not wishing to be recognised 
by his brother; since, during all the weeks he had 
remained in England he had made no effort to see 
him. And let the silly, romantic Gertrude have 
what notions she might—theirs could not be a pleasant 
meeting. Indeed, as a physician in good practice, 
it might seriously injure Dr. Stedman, to have 
thrust upon him a brother so low in the world. 
Was it not advisable, perhaps, to keep them apart ? 

So reasoned this woman, long used to view all 
things by the light of custom and convenience, and 
half persuaded herself to take the easiest course, of 
letting things alone, when she was startled by the 
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voice of her daughter—the funny, decided little 
voice, which often half coaxed, half governed her to 
do many things against her will. 

“Mamma, shall I bring you your letter-case now? 
The post-bag will go in half-an-hour; and here is 
your favourite paper with the crest upon it. Ill get 
you an envelope immediately.” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken knew not what to do. This, 





which seemed to her child the most natural and 
simple course imaginable, was to her nearly an im- 
possibility—a dread indescribable at the time, and 


the great enmity that the man Stone—or Julius 
Stedman, whichever he was—bore her, there could 








be no doubt. He would do her harm if he could. 
Instead of aiding, she would thankfully have anni- 
hilated him. Not out of cruelty—poor Letty was 
not naturally cruel—but out of mere fear. Yet, are 
not half the wickednesses and barbarities of this 
world done out of simple fear? She did not mean to 
be wicked—she would have been horrified had any 
one suggested such a thing—yet more than once the 
dim thought crossed her mind—oh, if only that poor 





| sickly man, whoever he was, had slipped away from 


the world, instead of coming here to be the torment i 


the opening up of endless future troubles. For of | and terror of her life! 


Not daring to refuse her daughter—for what | 


| possible excuse could she give for so doing ?—she sat | 
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with the pen in her hand—her irresolute, trembling, 
jewelled hand—until the stroke of nine, and then laid 
it down. 
“T am so tired, Gertrude, so very tired, and I hate 
| writing letters. It is too late now, for I ought to 
word it carefully so as not to startlethem. I’ll write 
| it the first thing to-morrow.” 

‘Very well, mamma,” said Gertrude, passively ; 
| she had had only too much experience of her mother’s 
| dilatory ways, her weak habit of putting off every- 

thing till “to-morrow.” Still, she would not com- 
plain, this good child which heaven was teaching, as 
it has to teach the luckless children of some parents, 
by negatives. Though bitterly disappointed, she 











“Look here I have half a dozen more of these.” 


held her tongue, and indeed begun, as she often did, 
quietly to lay her own plans for doing what her 
mother would most likely leave undone—or do too 
late. But before she could settle anything to her 
satisfaction, nurse came to carry her off to bed, where 
she laid her busy little head down, and slept off, in 
multitudinous dreams, in which Uncle Julius, Aunt 
Edna, and all the rest figured by turns, the intense 
excitement of the day. | 
Not so her mother. Mrs. Vanderdecken not 
seldom had to pay the penalty of an idle, luxurious 
life; her sleep often fled from her. In the wakeful, 
silent hours every small grievance became a moun- 
tainous wrong. No wonder then that the same 
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thing befel her now, and after a miserable night she 
arose sick, unrefreshed, driven by sheer desperation 
into what yesterday would have been the very last 
thing she had dared to do—a resolve to go and see 
for herself whether her fears were true or false; 
whether she really had at her very door Julius Sted- 
man, returned alive; who, though he could have no 
actual scandal to bring against her—Letty Kender- 
dine, with all her folly, had ever kept her fair fame 
clear—was acquainted with the numerous love affairs 
of her youth—in her vanity she had often teazed him 
with them, and laughed at his ridiculous jealousy. 
Now, even if he did no worse, he might repeat them 
all, and make her the by-word and the laughing- 
stock of her neighbours. The idea of this low fellow, 
who, whatever or whoever he had been, had now 
sunk to be a lodger in a village ale-house, giving out 
to all the drunken hangers-on there that he was once 
the lover—the plighted husband—of Mrs. Vander- 
decken of Holywell Hall! It nearly drove her wild. 

To prevent this, by almost any sacrifice, she was 
driven to the daring expedient of attempting an 
interview—a private interview—with the man who 
called himself John Stone. 

At first she thought of sending for him to her own 
house—but Gertrude might wonder, the servants 
might gossip—besides, the man might refuse to 
come. In any sight she had had of him he had 
seemed more and more resolved to make her feel 
she had cause to be afraid of him, not he of her. 
Better seize him of a sudden, before he had time to 
settle what advantage he should take of her—whether 
he wanted revenge or only money. For still she 
clung feebly to her old delusion, that money could 
do anything, atone for anything. 

Yetas she pondered over these things—considering 
how she might best protect herself from him—there 
came more than once to her a vision of her young 

| lover, who would have given his existence to protect 
her, who worshipped the very ground she trod upon, 
who though poor in worldly wealth, had been rich in 
everything else—most rich in the only treasure which 
makes life really happy—honest, hearty love. And 
though she had got all she wanted—nay, was in a 
far higher and more prosperous position than she had 
ever dreamed of as a girl, still she felt that something 
was missing out of her life—something that never 
would come into it again. She could understand 
dimly what that text meant—“to gain the whole 
world and lose one’s own soul.’ 

This feeling did not last, of course. Letty’s nature 
was too shallow for any emotion to last long; and 
'| she shortly turned away from it to consider how she 
|| could accomplish, with least observation, her meeting 
|| with Stone. 

It happened to be her day of district visiting— 
when the village was accustomed to see her carriage 
waiting about while she went from cottage to cottage, 
splendid and condescending, though sometimes a 
little alarming to the inmates. But Mrs. Fox’s 
house was not included in her list, partly because the 
good woman was not quite poor enough to warrant 





her dwelling being taken by storm by a rich neigh- 
bour, who had no other excuse than the superiority 
of wealth to give for so doing, and partly because 
Mrs. Vanderdecken did not consider a publichouse 
exactly “respectable.” 

Great therefore was the landlady’s surprise when 
the Holywell equipage stopped at her door, and its 
mistress, leaning out smiling, requested to know if 
there was not a person named Stone lodging there ? 

Yes, sure, ma’am; has been here since before 
Christmas: a very decent man, or I wouldn’t have 
had him in my house, I can assure you. A soldier, 
ma’am, just come from India.” 

“So I understand. I have had friends in India. 
I should like to see him,—and—it would be a 
pleasure to me to do anything I could for him. 
Will you tell him so ?” 

“That I will, Mrs. Vanderdecken, and I’m real 
glad too,” added the old woman, confidentially, “ for, 
to tell you the truth, he’s sometimes a great weight 
upon my mind—poor Mr. Stone: not for fear he 
won’t pay me—he does that reg’lar—but I can see 
he’s poor enough, and very sickly, and has such 
queer ways. I was thinking of telling our rector 
about him, in case anything did happen.” 

“Don’t, don’t!” said Mrs. Vanderdecken, eagerly. 
‘The rector has only too much upon his hands. If 
you want things for your lodger—food or wine— 
just send to the Hall.” 

* You are only too good, ma’am; and I’ve said to 
Mr. Stone often and often what a kind lady you be- 
But here he comes to speak for himself. My dear 
soul,” darting up to him and whispering in his ear, 
**do look alive for once. Here is somebody come to 
see you—a kind lady as says she has friends in 
India, and wishes you well.” 

Stone, who had been creeping lazily across the 
common in the sunshine of the lovely spring morn- 
ing, looked about him in his wild, weary, confused 
fashion—he seemed sometimes half asleep, as if it was 
a long time before he could take any new idea into 
his bewildered brain. 

“Don’t bother me, Mrs. Fox, pray! Ask the 
lady who she is, and what she comes about?” and 
then, deaf, and blind, and stupid as he seemed, he 
perceived the face leaning out of the carriage 
window. The mutual recognition was instantaneous. 

“ What do you want with me?” asked he hoarsely. 

“<T want to speak to you—just half-a-dozen words. 
Will you come into my carriage, or shall I get out ?”’ 

“You had better get out.” 

Driven desperate by her extreme fear, Letty 
obeyed. As she did so the mere force of habit made 
Stone come forward to assist her—as any gentle- 
man would assist a lady—but by this time Mrs. 
Vanderdecken had recovered her prudence. Pre- 
tending not to see him, she rested as usual on her 
footman’s arm, and descended leisurely from her 
carriage. 

“Mrs. Fox,’’ said she, carefully addressing herself 
to the landlady, “can I have a word or two with 
your lodger in your little parlour? And, coachman, 
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walk the horses up and down the common, it is 
rather chilly this morning. Don’t you find it so, 
after India, Mr. Stone ?” 

Truly Letty had rather gained than lost in the art 
of keeping up appearances. 

“Mr. Stone, my dear,” whispered the landlady, 
pulling him by the sleeve as he stood motionless. 
“You're forgetting your manners, quite. Do go in 
and speak to the lady—Mrs. Vanderdecken—she is 
such a kind lady, and might turn out a good friend 
to you.” 

And considering him woefully blind to his own 
interests, which were somehow or other in her 
charge, the old woman fairly pushed him into the 
parlour and shut the door. 

So the two—once lovers—stood face to face 
together and alone; even as when they had parted 
fifteen years ago, expecting to meet again almost as 
husband and wife. They stood, looking blankly at 
one another across the sea of dead years which had 
rolled between and for ever divided them. 

Hardly knowing what she did, Letty slightly 
extended her hand, but it was not taken, and then 
she said in a frightened voice— 

“T know who you are; but how did you come 
here? I thought—everybody thought—that you 
were dead long ago.” 

“You thought I wasdead? ‘Well, so I have been 
these many years. Shall I tell you who killed me ?” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken shrank back, and then be- 
thought herself that, whether he were mad or not, it 
was advisable to pacify him. 

*T beg your pardon, I only meant that as we 
are both middle-aged people now, we had better 
let by-gones be by-gones. Won’t you shake hands, 
Mr, Stedman ?” 

At sound of that old name—the boyish name, his 
and Will’s—the artist’s name which he had hoped 
to make famous, and give, covered with honour, to 
the woman he loved—the man started, and began 
to tremble violently. 

“Don’t call me thus. I have long since dropped 
the name ; I have forgotten I ever bore it. I told 
you I was dead—dead !” 

Mrs. Vanderdecken looked sorry, but she was too 
much afraid for herself to give way much. 

“Pray don’t talk in that sad fashion; I am 
sure there is no need. You are, of course, a good 
deal changed, and I am grieved to see it. You must 
have had a hard life in India, or wherever you were. 
I should like to be of service to you, if I could; if 
you would promise never to refer to youthful follies.”’ 

* Follies!” 

“You know they were such,’’ said Letty, gather- 
ing courage. “Ours was just a boy and girl affair. 
We were not suited for each other, and should never 
have been happy. It was really quite as much for 
your sake as my own that I did as I did.” 

“Stop!” cried Julius, fiercely, and rose up in his 
rags—his old coat was actually ragged now—to 
confront the lady—so much a lady to look at, so 
graceful and so elegantly clad. “Stop. You andI 





may never meet in this world again; so at least let 
us tell one another no lies. There were lies enough 
told by one of us, fifteen years ago.” 

His manner was so wild, that at first Letty glanced 
towards the door; then, rapidly calculating conse- 
quences—a new thing for her—she decided to pro- 
pitiate him, if possible. 

“ This is not kind, or even gentleman-like of you— 
and you were always such a gentleman,” said she, 
in a soothing tone. “I dare say you were much 
annoyed with me at the time, for which I am very 
sorry, though I did all for the best. But you must 
have got over it now. And please don’t speak’ so 
loud; people will hear you outside.” 

“Oh, that is all you care for still, I see; how 
things look outside.” 

His laugh was so strange, so dreadful, that Letty 
again doubted whether, at all risks, it would not be 
safer to get away from him. She looked towards 
the door. 

“Excuse me, but since you have desired it, we 
will have out our ‘few words.’ You need not be 
afraid, I shall not harm you. I am not insane, 
though the quantity of opium I eat makes me a little 
queer sometimes; nor a drunkard; nor a thief, as 
you supposed me to be. But everything else bad 
that a man can be—that a woman might have saved 
him from—I am, and if is your doing.’ 

“My doing!” 
It was fortunate for Letty that at this moment 
her carriage passed the window, reminding her that 
she was Mrs. Vanderdecken after all. She rose in 

her stately height from the horse-hair sofa. 

“Tf you talk in this way I must really go.” 

“Not yet; I could not allow it. But pray be 
seated. Though I am aware it is but poor accom- 
modation I have to offer you.” 

“T cannot stay indeed. My position as—as a 
married lady——” 

“A married lady!” repeated he, in fhe sheering 
tone of young Julius Stedman, deepened tenfold. 
“Fifteen years ago you were in heart and vow 
married tome. When you gave yourself to another 
man you did—what the other women do who sell 
themselves body and soul to any men that desire 
them—what your Bible calls by the ugly word -——” 

“T can’t listen. I won’t listen,” cried Letty, 
flushing up. “Only a brute would speak in this 
way to me—me, a wife and a mother. Oh, my poor 
little girl!”’ . 

There was truth in what she said, and, maddened 
as he was, Julius felt it. 

“T have done no injury to your little girl,” said 
he, more quietly. “She in no way resembles you. 
She is a sweet little creature, and I am rather fond 
of her.”’ 

“You fond of her!” cried the mother, roused into 
courage by the one pure, unselfish instinct she had. 
“And what right have you to be fond of her? 
What is she to you that you should have gone and 
made friends with her, and turned her heart against 
me by telling her my whole miserable story ?” 
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“T have not done so, not yet. I have never 
mentioned your name.” 

“ But she will find it out, when she learns who you 
are, a8 she must when you go home to your brother.” 

“TJ shall never go home to my brother. It is the 
last kindness I can show to him and his—to keep 
away from them. I have seen them all, and that is 
enough. To make myself known to them would 
only disgrace them. They will never see me, or 
hear of me, any more.” : 

The voice was so hollow, so sad, and yet so reso- 
lute, that for a minute it touched Letty. Then in 
| her infinite relief that things were thus, she thought 
| it wiser to leave them so. 
| “You may change your mind,” she said, “espe- 

cially if you should be ill.” 

“No. Iam accustomed to be ill alone ; it will not 
be much harder—perhaps less hard—to die alone.” 

“Ah, we'll hope not. You are too young still to 
talk of dying. But perhaps your plan is the best 
after all.” 

Julius regarded her, as she spoke so coldly, so 
indifferently—the woman who had been his idol, 
into whose hands had been given, as into many 
another woman’s, almos: unlimited power over a 
man, to save or to destroy nim; who, loving him not 
blindly but faithfully, might have conquered his 
faults, developed his virtues, and led him, like his 
good angel through the world, up to the very gate 
of heaven. But now—— 

As he gazed the last trace of softness went out of 
the man’s heart. He was no longer her lover, but 
her bitterest enemy. 

“You are right,” he said. ‘My plan is best. 
And now we need not mention my brother again. 
What else have you to say to me ?”” 

“Tt was about my little girl. I want you to pro- 
mise never to meet my Gertrude any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“Qh, can you not see? Only just consider.” 

“I have considered, ever since I saw you at the 
railway-station—the rich, prosperous woman whom 
God would not punish. But Iam juster than He— 
I will.” 

“Punish me? What do you mean ?” 

“T will tell you, for I like to de things fairly and 
openly ; it was you who did them underhand. That 
Sunday night, by the kitchen fire in your little house 
at Kensington—do you remember it? I told you 
that you might make me either good or bad. If you 
refused me at once—point blank—I might bear it—I 
was young, I should ‘ get over it,’ as you women say. 
But if you trifled with me, or deceived me, I should 
never get over it,—I should turn out a vagabond and 
a reprobate to the end of my days. This came true. 
See what I am! and I repeat, it is all your doing.” 

“Oh, Julius!” 

She said it, involuntarily, perhaps—or else to 
soften him—for she was growing more and more 
frightened, but it only seemed to harden him the 
more. 


“ Never utter that name again. I told you T had 





renounced it, and shall never resume it while I live, 
which will not be long, thank God! That is, if 
there be a God to thank for anything.” 

“Hush! You are talking blasphemy.” 

“ Who made me a blasphemer? Who taught me 
to disbelieve in everything good, and holy, and 
sweet? Who turned me into a heathen, and then, 
as you say, into a brute? But it does not matter 
now; I shall be at rest soon. Only, before I die, I 
will make certain of your punishment.” 

“Oh, this is horrible,’ moaned Letty. 
what do you mean to do to me?” 

“Nothing that shows outside, if you are afraid of 
that. Nothing to make your neighbours laugh at 
you, and your husband ill-treat you, which, I under- 
stand, he sometimes does already.” 

“Tt is not true,” cried she, faintly. 

“True or not, it is no concern of mine. I mean 
to be very just, very judicious. I shall not disgrace 
you in the world’s eyes. Nobody shall discover who 
I am—nobody but you. But I shall stay here, close 
in your sight, a perpetual reminder of your false- 
hood towards me, as long as I live.”’ 

“You will do no worse than that? 
me.” 

“Promises are not necessarily kept, you know. 
But I always had a trick of keeping mine; so I 
would rather not promise.” 

“‘Only—only—” and the mother’s voice grew 
sharp with misery, “you will not tell anything to 
my child—my poor little Gertrude that loves me?” 

“T cannot say. It is possible I might take a fit 
of atonement; might make up for my various: ill 
deeds by one good one, and prevent your*daughter 
from growing up such a woman as yourself by giving 
her the wholesome warning of her mother’s history. 
It would point a moral, would it not?’ 

Mrs. Vanderdecken groaned. “ But you cannot 
prove it. You have no evidence but your own word.” 

“You forget. I showed you a letter. I have 
kept every one you ever wrote to me—not many— 
nor very brilliant—but sufficient. Suppose I were 
some day to enclose them in an envelope, addressed, 
not‘ Mrs.,’ but ‘Miss Vanderdecken, Holywell Hall?’” 

In real life, people do not drop on their knees and 
beg for mercy, nor stand glaring at one another in 
fiendish malice and gratified revenge; we are too 
civilised for this sort of thing now-a-days. So, 
critical as the ‘‘ situation ’’ was, the poor soldier and 
the fashionable lady maintained their positions; and 
nobody listening outside could have heard a sound 
beyond the ordinary murmur of conversation. 

Half frantic, Mrs. Vanderdecken fell back upon 
the last expedient that any wise woman would have 
tried. She put her hand in her pocket. 

You must be very poor. Iam poor too. I get 
but avery small allowance. Still, I would give you 
this—every week, if you like.” — 

Julius took the purse, and fingered its sovereigns 
—truly not too many—with a half-disdainful 
curiosity. 

“And so you are poor, after all; though you did 
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not marry me? And you want me to accept your 

money? Once, you know, you might have taken all 

mine,—by dint of working, saving, almost starving, 

I had gathered a good heap of it to lay at your feet, 

—but now—— Excuse me, I have no further in- 

terest in examining this elegant purse.” He closed 
| and returned it. ; 

“Will nothing persuade you then? Have you no 
pity for me—a mother with an only child ?” 

“None,” said Julius. “Am not I going down to 
my grave, a childless man, with my name blotted out 
upon earth? No; I have no pity for you—none.” 

“Yet you cared for me once. Oh, Julius, is all 
your love for me quite gone?” 

“You must have a strange kind of love for Mr. 
Vanderdecken when you can condescend to ask 
another man that question.” 

The insult—and evidently meant as such—roused 
every womanly bit of poor Letty’s nature, She 
started up, burning with indignation. 

‘Mr. Vanderdecken is a better husband to me 
than ever you would have been, since you can so 
turn against me now. And for my little girl—my 
poor little girl—the only creature I have left to love 
me—if you wean her heart from me, God will punish 
you—I know He will. It is a cruel and a wicked 
thing to do; andif you do it, you will be a wickeder 
man than I took you for.” 

And Letty burst into tears. 

She had been given to weeping always—it was her 
surongest engine of power over Julius; but it had no 
effect upon him now—at least not apparently. He 
rose and walked to the window. 

“Your carriage is still waiting, I see. Had you 
not better go? It is a pity to agitate yourself need- 
lessly.”” 

“T will go. And you may do what you choose. 
I never mean to speak to you any more. Good-bye.” 

‘Good-bye, Mrs. Vanderdecken. Allow me,” and 
on the latch of the door their hands met. Letty 
drew hers away with a gesture of repugnance, and 
passed out, never looking at him again. 

When she was gone—quite gone, and even the 
faint perfume which her dress had left behind—Letty 
still liked perfumes—had melted out of the room, 
Julius sat down, exhausted, gazing wistfully on the 
place where she had stood. 

“Was I right or wrong?” said he to himself. 
‘But no matter. Nothing matters now.” 

And yet for hours after he wandered about the 
common, stricken with a vague remorse; also, in 
spite of himself, with a touch of something approach- 
ing respect for—not Letty, but Gertrude’s mother— 
the woman whom, even while adoring, he had some- 
times half-despised. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

LitrLe Miss Vanderdecken sat in rather a melan- 
choly frame of mind under her yew-tree, by the 
pond. It was a very pleasant seat now, with the 
leaves all budding, and the birds singing on every 
side; but the little maid did not enjoy them so much 





as usual. There had been over-night one of those 
“ convulsions of nature,” as, with a pathetic drollery, 
the clever child had a habit of calling them, which 
shook the whole household more or less—the dis- | 
putes between her father and mother, which are so | 
sad for a child to see, and weaken so terribly all filial | 
respect for both. The conjugal war had been vio- 

lent, and lasted long; it had reached, and consider- | 
ably entertained, the servants’ hall, also the nursery, | 
where Gertrude had overheard not a few remarks 
upon ‘ Missis’s’’ changeableness and selfishness, in 
insisting on the removal of the whole establishment 
at once to Brighton, and shutting up Holywell Hall 
entirely, for at least three months. Quite prepos- 
terous, the servants thought ; giving so much trouble 
for nothing ; and none of them wondered that master 
objected to it. He, being “ close-fisted,”’ was with 
them the least popular of the two; but here they 
decidedly sympathised with him, as did his little 

daughter. 

Gertrude could not imagine what had come over 
her mother, to be so persistent in her fancies, since, | 
finding all persuasion vain, Mrs. Vanderdecken had 
actually started that morning for Brighton, to take | 
lodgings there on her own account, for herself 
and her daughter. Gertrude, hating Brighton, and 
loving every nook. in the pretty park at Holy- 
well, was in exceedingly low spirits at the prospect 
before her, of which she could not at all see the end ; 
for her father was obstinate, too, in his way, and it 
was hard for him, an old man, to be driven from his | 
comfortable home, and forced to travel daily a 
hundred miles by rail, as he would have to do. At | 
seventy he still worked at his favourite pastime of | 
money-making as hard as if he had heen twenty- 
five. 

**IT wonder how they will settle it between them, 
poor papa and mamma!’’ thought the child, dwelling 
on them with a sort of pity. “I wish they wouldn't 
quarrel so; but mamma says, all married people do 
quarrel, if so, I’m sure I hope I may never be mar- 
ried,” added she, kicking away a large fir-cone as 
contemptuously as if it had been a young lover at 
her feet; then stooping to pick it up again, and add 
it to a large heap which she had built round the root 
of the tree one day when she was listening to Mr. 
Stone’s stories. 

This changed the current of her thoughts, and | 
she began to reckon how soon there might come a | 
letter, in answer to the one which, if her mamma had 
kept her promise, the Stedmans would get late last | 
night, telling them that Uncle Julius was not dead. | 

“Mamma must surely have written, even though 
she did come in tired from her district-visiting. I | 
wonder what it was that worried her so all day. 
Poor mamma!” 

But, in spite of poor mamma, who was so often | 
worried, Gertrude’s thoughts wandered longingly to 
the cheerful house in Brook Street, and’ the good 
news that was coming there—nay, had come already; 
and it seemed to her quite a coincidenee, an oppor- 
tunity not to be missed, when she saw passing down 
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| small packet—which felt like a bundle of papers— 


| Off his head, and knows nobody.” 


| what means would there be of finding out anything 
, about Uncle Julius ? 
| am nearly twelve years old, though I look so small, 


down with his eyes;” and the old woman wiped 
hers with her apron before she could say another | 
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the footpath that crossed the park an old woman, 
whom she felt sure was Mrs. Fox. She ran forward 
at once. ‘ Please tell me—I am Miss Vanderdecken, 
you know—how is Mr. Stone to-day ?—and—has 
anybody been to see him ?”’ 

Mrs. Fox loqked surprised, but dropped a respect- 
ful curtsey. “I didn’t know as you know’d him, 
miss; and I only wish somebody would come and 
see him, poor man. I was just going up to the Hall, 
to ask your mamma if she would do so, being such 
a kind lady.” 

“T am sure mamma would—but she is gone to 
Brighton to-day.” 

“© dear, what a pity! What shall I do?” 

“Can I do anything—take any message ?”’ 

Mrs. Fox turned, and shrewd old body as she was, 
“took stock,” so to speak, of the child. 

“Well, my dear, I think you’re a little lady to be 
trusted, and the servants might forget—servants in a 
big house often do. Would you please tell your 
mamma, when she comes back, that Mr. Stone is 
took ill, very bad, indeed; and if she’d see after 
him a little—she was a-talking to him in my parlour 
for nigh an hour yesterday morning.” 

“Was she?” exclaimed Gertrude, excessively 
astonished, and then touched to think how kind her 
mother had been, and how she had misjudged her. 

“And I dare say she had promised to be a good 
friend to him, as I told him she would, for I found 
that in his coat pocket’’—handing to Gertrude a 


addressed, ‘‘ Mrs. Vanderdecken.” “It’s likely cer- 
tificates of character, miss; I thought I’d best bring 
it at once, and ask advice as to what’s to be done 
with the poor man, for he’s very bad indeed—quite 


“ How did it all happen ?”’ asked Gertrude, greatly 
shocked, and yet feeling upon her a strange responsi- 
bility. For if this poor man lost his reason, or died, 


“Please tell me, Mrs. Fox; I 


and mamma always tells me everything.” 

“Tdare say she does,” said the old woman ap- 
provingly, and went on to explain how that after the 
kind lady left him, Mr. Stone had gone out and 
wandered about all day, as he often did, returning 
for supper as usual; “though afterwards he asked 
me for pen, ink, and paper, which was the only 
queer thing he did. But this morning I finds him 
lying straight on his bed, like a corpse, only not 
dead and not insensible, for his eyes kept rolling 
about, and he seemed to know what was said to him, 
though he never spoke one word. I think it’s brain 
fever, myself, but I’d like to take advice as to what's 
to be done, for I know nothing of him except his 
name. Poor fellow! and yet I’d do anything for 
him ; he lies like a lamb, and follows me up and 





word. 
“And has nobody been to see him?” inquired | 


Gertrude, cautious through all her anxiety, for she 
felt that the story of Uncle Julius was a family 
secret not to be gossiped about in the village. 

‘Who was there to come, miss? he hasn’t a single 
relative or friend, as I knows of. But I thought your 
mamma might have heard—he might have told her 
something yesterday—she being a lady, and somehow 
I’ve often fancied Mr. Stone was a born gentleman. 
And, any how, she might have got him a good doctor.” 

“T know a doctor,” cried Gertrude, eagerly, “I'll 
send for him at once, he will be sure to come, he is 
my’’—uncle, she was going to say, but with the 
painful consciousness which experience had taught 
her, stopped. ‘If I write the letter, can you find 
anybody to take it at once to him—to London?” 

“Tommy will; but would the doctor come, miss?’’ 

“Oh, yes—I am quite sure he will come at once— 
if I say something to him which I shall say.” 

And not without a spice of enjoyment at the 
romantic mystery which lurked under her compas- 
sionate errand, Gertrude fled into the house, and scrib- 
bled, as fast as pen could go, her impulsive letter. 


“Dear Unciz STepMan, 

“T write to you, because mamma is not at home 
to write herself, as I know she would. Please will 
you come down here immediately, to the ‘ Goat and 
Compasses,’ Holt village, where lies the poor man of 
whom mamma wrote to you, yesterday : John Stone, 
the soldier from India, who knows all about your 
brother Julius, whom everybody thought to be dead. 
He is very ill—Mr. Stone, I mean—and if he dies 
you might never find out your brother. Please 
come at once. 

*¢ Your affectionate niece, 
‘‘GERTRUDE VANDERDECKEN.” 


It was not till the letter was written, and Mrs. Fox 
away, in total ignorance of its contents,—except that 
it would be sure to bring Dr. Stedman at once,— 
that Gertrude paused to consider what she had done. 

No harm, certainly—a common act of charity 
towards a sick man—the man who had been so kind 
toher. And yet she was by no means sure that her 
mamma would like it—her poor mamma, who had 
shown such an unfounded jealousy of this Mr. Stone— 
why and wherefore, Gertrude could not conceive. But, 
alas! the child had already, by sharp experience, 
learned to distinguish between what mamma liked 
done, and what in her keen instinctive conscien- 
tiousness, she herself thought right to be done. And 
why? Because the mother had herself laid the fatal 
foundation for all disobedience, in teaching one thing, 
and practising another. 

“Yet I have done nothing that mamma told menot 
to do,’ argued Gertrude with herself, after the letter, 
not the spirit; yet only as she had been brought up, 
poor child! ‘TI have neither written to Aunt Edna, 
nor gone to see Mr. Stone. And when mamma comes 
home to-night, of course I shall tell her everything. 
And, let me see, what shall I do with this packet ? 
I’ll put it on a high shelf, and not touch it again.” 

And though she was dying with curiosity to know 
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what was inside it—no doubt something relating to 
Uncle Julius—she restrained herself, and looked at it 
no more. Nay,she did what was harder still, though 
her little heart was bursting with sympathy and 
anxiety—during that whole long day, she neither 
went herself, nor sent any of the servants to inquire 
how things fared with poor Mr. Stone. 
* * * * * 

Edna and her husband were taking an afternoon’s 
stroll in the broad walk of Kensington Gardens—the 
place which they had haunted so much in their old 
poverty days—days when even the sweetness of being 
together hardly kept their tired feet from aching, 
or their anxious hearts from fecling that it needed all 
the love that was in them to maintain cheerfulness. 

Now things, outwardly, were quite changed. No 
|| weary walking—Dr. Stedman had driven his wife to 
the Palace gate—and the carriage was to meet them 
at the Bayswater end. She walked beside him, clad 
‘in silk attire,’ and “siller had to spare,” and he 
had earned it all. Earned, too, as he rose in the 

world, those bits of delicious idleness which a man 
|| may lawfully enjoy, who having done his best for 
his wife and family, yet feels that life is not all 
|| money-making, and that it is sometimes wise to 
sacrifice a little outside luxury for inward leisure— 
and love. 

So, with a clear conscience, and a boy-like hap- 
piness, pleasant to see in one whose hair was already 
grey, he daundered on, with his wife hanging on his 
|| arm, listening to every bird, and noting every budding 
tree, stopping continually to look in Edna’s face 
and see if she were enjoying herself as much as he. 

She did, though ina more subdued way. "Women 
like her have natures at once lighter and deeper than 
men’s ; and no mother of five children is ever long 
without some anxious care or other. iil’, for the 
time, Mrs. Stedman put hers aside: her sons were, 
after all, less dear to her than was their father. And 
as she walked along these familiar places, where she 
now came seldom enough not to disturb their old as- 
sociations—she thought of him, not as he was now, 
but as William Stedman, her lover, with his love 
untried, his character untested, and both their lives 
looming before them in a dim rosy haze, under which 
might lurk—what ?—They knew not—no lovers can 
know. Unmarried, a man or woman can stand or 
fall alone—but, married, they stand or fall together. 
Perhaps, if, before she was wed, Edna had felt this 
truth as strongly as she did now, she might have been 
more afraid. And yet not so, for she loved him, and 
love and suffering would have been better to her 
than loneliness and peace. But God had not sent 
her suffering—at least, not more than was needed 
to temper her joys; or it seemed so, looking back. 
She, like all pure hearts, had a far keener memory 
for happiness than for pain. 

And now her life was all clear, nay, it was almost 
half done. She and William had attained—one 
nearly, the other quite, their half-century, and they 
had been married twenty years. As she walked on— 
y thoughtful, for this spring season, which had been the 











time of her courtship and marriage, her eldest son's 
birth and her baby’s death, always seemed to make 
her grave—Edna clung with a tenderer clasp than 
ordinary to the arm which had sheltered and supported 
her so long. 

*‘ What are you thinking about, my wife? You | 
have been silent these fifteen minutes.’’ 

“ Only five, or I am sure I should have heard of it | 
before,’ said Edna, smiling. ‘ You and the boys 
think something dreadful must be the matter if ever | 
I chance to hold my tongue.” 

“Well, but what were you cogitating on? I like | 
to hear. If you had put all your pretty thoughts into | 
a book, you would have turned out a celebrated 
authoress by this time.” 

“Oh no, thank goodness! for then how could I | 
look after you and the five boys. But, seriously, I | 
was thinking of something which I dare say some of _ 
the clever people who come to our house might finda 
grand subject for writing on.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Did you notice, as we drove through Kensington, | 
a pawnbroker’s shop—with a notice in the window. | 
‘To be sold, unredeemed pledges.’ It struck me how, 
in our human lives, so many early pledges are for ever 
unredeemed.” | 

“ That is true,” said William, sadly. 

Edna hastened to change the conversation. ‘‘How- | 
ever, we did not come here. to moralise. Tell me | 
about the cottage at Sevenoaks.” 

This was a project, dreamed of hopelessly formany | 
years, and this year in a fair way of being accom- | 
plished. All her life Edna had hated London, and 
yet been obliged to live in it: and all his life, for the | 
last twenty years, Dr. Stedman had determined that 
the first use he would make of any wealth that came | 
to him, should be to buy a cottage, where his wife, | 
country-born and country-bred, could take refuge 
whenever she liked among her beloved fields and 
flowers. 

“Yes, I’ll tell you all about the cottage by-and-by. 
It, at least, will not be one of the pledges unre- 
deemed. We have not had many of these.” 

“Qh, no. Thank God, William—no.” 

“Sometimes, when I look back these twenty years |, 
upon my life, and think what you have made 
it-——” 

“What God has made it.” 

“Yes, through you.” He stopped, and loosing her 
arm, “‘eyed her over,” as she called it, from head to 
foot. ‘Such a little woman she is!” said he fondly, 
“but what a spirit! When we were poor—how the 
tiny feet kept trotting about all day long—and the 
small head wore itself out in ingenious contrivances! 
And what a cheerful heart she kept—how she met 
all the world and its care without one fear!” 

“There was no need for fear—I had not a single- 
handed battle to fight. There were always two of us. 
And we were always agreed.” 

“ Not quite, perhaps,” said Dr. Stedman. 


“ Espe- 
cially when we began to rise in the world—and I 
might have been foolish sometimes—only this grave 
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little face kept me in my balance. Who forbade the 
brougham, and made me be content with cabs, till I 
| had a carriage I could honestly ride in? Who 
| refused, year after year, to take her autumn pleasuring 
as many wives do, because her husband would only 
have to work the harder for it ?”” 

| William!” with a laugh and a stamp, though 
the tears stood in her eyes, “do hold your tongue, or 
I shall begin to quote against you— 


‘ Who rose to kiss me when I fell, 
And would a pretty story tell, 
And kiss the place to make it well ? 
My mother.’ 


But,” added she, gravely, “though we may have made 
many mistakes, and done manya wrong thing, perhaps 
even to one another—the pledge my husband gave 
me on his marriage day has not been one of these 
melancholy ‘ pledges unredeemed.’ I could begin and 
tell my tale too—of patience and tenderness and self- 
| denial—so much harder for a man than a woman. 
But I'll tell nothing—unless I should happen to go up 
first and tell it to the angels.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said William, hastily, and 
reverted at once to the subject of the gottage at 
Sevenoaks. 

The plan had so delighted him, that he entered 
into its minutest details with the eagerness of a boy, 
and Edna was a long time before she had the heart to 
suggest the only objection she saw to it, namely, 
that it was on the same line of railway as—indeed, 
only a few miles distant from—Holywell Hall. 

“And, if her husband has the objection that she 
says he has to theintercourse of our families, this might 
place my sister in rather a painful position—poor 
Letty!” Somehow, after her last visit, Edna had 
always called her “ poor Letty.” 

“T cannot see that we need modify our plans 
on account of either Mr. or Mrs. Vanderdecken. 
They have never shown us any consideration, and we 
owe them none.” 

William spoke in that formal tone, almost akin 
to severity, which any reference to his wife’s sister 
always produced in him, and Edna answered gently— 

“You are quite right, and it would be foolish in 
| us to be affected by these difficulties. Still, they do 
| exist, and I know you will feel them far more than 1 

shall.” 

“Possibly, because you only feel them for yourself, 
while I feel them for you. It makes a good deal of 
difference. But we will not discuss these matters, 

| my dear. Whenever your sister likes to come tomy 
| house, she can, for it is your house too: but never 
expect me to enter hers. And I shall take this plea- 
sant little cottage, and live in it, even were it under 
the very shadow of Holywell Hall.” 

Edna dissented no more, for she knew it was useless 
—her husband had a will of his own—and most often 
it was a right and just will. In this matter she found 
herself incapable of judging, especially as she was 
dimly conscious that, had she been in his place, she 
, would have felt as he did—that no consideration on 

earth should have induced her to cross the magnifi- 

















cent threshold of a brother who had in any way 
slighted her husband. But he had no brother—oh! 
poor, poor Julius! So she set her mind to bear for 
the living lost that pain which her husband had long 
endured for the dead—nor wondered that William, 
strong in his hatreds as in his loves—shrunk with 
a double repugnance from every mention of her sister 
Letty. 

She walked on silently, hoping that the thrushes 
would sing peace into his heart as well as her own, 
which felt a little sad and sore, in spite of the bright- 
ness around her. It is so easy, so blessed to see God’s 
hand moving behind some human hand, for good; | 
but when the same occurs for evil, or what appears to 
us as evil, the trial of faith is somewhat hard. It 
had cost her a good deal to “forgive God Almighty,” | 
as a forlorn mourner once expressed what many a | 
mourner has thought since, for the lot of poor Julius. | 

And thinking of him, in these pleasant places— | 
wherethey hadso often been together—of him far away 
from the world and all its riot and care, gone into 
peace, though how and where no one knew—Edna 
quite started when her husband said suddenly— 

“Look, there comes Julius.” 

Julius their son, of course; walking quickly towards 
them with a letter in his hand. 

* This came just after you were gone, father. A , 
boy brought it and said it was very important—about | 
some one who was dying—so I hunted you up as fast 
asI could. I think,” he added, in a whisper to his 
mother, ‘‘that it has something to do with the 
Vanderdeckens.”’ 

“Oh, William, what is it? Nothing very bad?” 

‘‘Look here,’’ and he made her read the letter over | 
with him—little Gertrude’s letter. “What does she | 
mean? What did your sister write to you?” 

“ Not one single line.” 

Dr. Stedman, violently agitated as he was, again 
perused the letter carefully. “See what it says— 
‘ Your brother, whom everybody thought to be dead.” 

“Tt is possible, William—only barely possible. 
But we must find out. Read on.” 

“ This man—who knows all about him—this John | 
Stone, who I suppose sends for me—did I ever have 
any John Stone among my patients ?”’ 

“No,’’ said Edna, decidedly, being one of the few 
doctors’ wives who are trusted with all their husbands’ 
concerns. | 

‘¢ A soldier, too, from India. If he had any tidings | 
to bring, why did he not find me out? It was easy 
enough to do so.” 

“Mother,” interposed Julius, greatly excited, 
“once, lately, an Indian soldier kept hanging about 
our house for a whole morning. Will andI both | 
spoke to him. So did you.” 

*‘ Yes, I remember, a thin, sickly, rather elderly 
man, with a long grey beard. Perhaps he was John 
Stone. But we must not detain papa here. William, 
you will start at once?” 

* Certainly.” 

“‘ Julius, run and look out for the carriage,’’ said 
Edna, as she took her husband's arm, trying to shield 
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his emotion even from his own son—fond and 
tender as the boy was, how could he understand it? 

Without another word the two passed rapidly down 
the Broad Walk to the Bayswater gate, whence, 
almost as silently, they drove direct to the railway 
station. 

Edna kept close to her husband until the train 
should start. 

“You cannot say what time you will be back, of 
course, but let it be as soon as possible.” 

“Most certainly. Julius, you'll take special care 
of your mother to-night ?” 

“That I will,” said the boy, tucking her under his 
arm in his loving, protecting way. “‘Cheerup,mamma. 
Suppose papa should bring home some news—real 
news—about Uncle Julius. Or if he were to come 
back again alive after all. What a jolly thing that 
would be!” 

“ Hush!” whispered his mother, and then left her 
son’s arm to lean forward and whisper to his father. 
“T wish I were going with you. Take care of your- 
self, William, my darling.” 

After Dr. Stedman reached the station he was 
bound for, he found he had a three-mile walk before 
him, and it did him good. His mind wasall confused 
and bewildered, and the sentence in Gertrude’s letter, 
“whom everybody believed to be dead,” kept run- 
ning in and out of his head, awakening strange 
hopes, which sank the next minute into the old dull 
quietness which had succeeded the long suspense of 
pain. Julius might be alive—it was just within the 


bounds of probability, but how and where had he 
lived, in what manner had he contrived so long to 
hide himself from them, and what steps could be 


taken to discover him? Why had Mrs. Vander- 
decken not written ?—so like her though—and what 
if this delay of hers were to make everything too 
late, and John Stone should die with his secret 
untold ? 

As Dr. Stedman thought of this chance, he ground 
his teeth together—it seemed to be the last wrong 
Letty had done him. He walked on, fierce and fast. 
If he could have hated anything so frail as a woman, 
it would have been this woman, who, from her accursed 
weakness, had been the bane of his brother’s life. 

His brother, his own, only brother. Though Wil- 
liam Stedman was no longer a young man by any 
means, and had been knocked about the world enough 
to make his life appear long, even to himself, still,as he 
walked to-day between the bursting hedge-rows, and 
under the budding road-side trees, his boyish days 
came back to him, vivid as yesterday. Heseemed to 
see the two little lads who used to go birds’-nesting 
of Saturday afternoons—the two youths in their teens 
--always together, like his own two elder boys, 
delighted to seize the opportunity of any stray half- 
holiday to ramble away for miles across country, 
returning, tired indeed, but, oh! so merry, with a 
mirth that never flagged, for Julius’s light nature 
always stirred up his own graver and more phleg- 
matic one, so that they suited better than if they had 
been more alike. And after all the vears that had 





rolled between, busy and prosperous, anxious and 
sad, Will’s heart leapt back with a passionate rebound 
to those years that were gone for ever; and he felt 
as if he would give nearly all he had in the world,— 
except his wife and children,—to have Julius back 
again, or only to see some one who could tell him 
how and where he died. 

Dr. Stedman reached Holt Common just at 
twilight. A lovely spot,a heavenly evening ; just 
the hour and place that would be sweet to die in, for 
one unto whom death was better than life. But the 
doctor, accustomed to fight death hand to hand, also 
fully recognised the blessing of life, and the duty of 
preserving it. Wasting not a moment in useless 
delay, he hurried as fast as he could to the door of 
the Goat and Compasses. 

‘You have a lodger here,” said he, stooping his 
tall head to enter the bar, “a soldier, John Stone 
by name, ill, as I understand. Can I see him? I 
am a physician. My name is Stedman.” 

For he had determined not in the smallest degree 
to allude to the Vanderdeckens, or to his connection 
with them. 

Mrs. Fox rushed forward, infinitely relieved. 





“Dr. Stedman, sure? The gentleman the little | 
Miss sent for? Oh, sir, I’m so glad you've come. | 


Will you walk up-stairs?” 

“Stop a minute. 
or what ?” 

“Only his landlady—Mrs. Fox, at your service. 
But I can’t help feeling for him, poor fellow; and 
I’m sure I'd look after him as if I was his mother, 
for he doesn’t seem to have a friend in the world.” 

“A young man, or old ?”’ 

* Neither, sir. Over fifty, I reckon; or maybe a 
bit older than you are.” 

“ Older than I am?” said Dr. Stedman, and a wild 
possibility that had lurked in some corner of his brain 
dropped out of it completely. To him, his brother 
Julius was still a young man. “ Poor fellow, 
Tl go to him directly ; but if, as my son found out 
from your messenger, his brain is affected, I cannot 
talk to you much in his room ; so tell me here all you 
know about him.” 

Mrs. Fox did so, but her statement was too involved 
and confused for Dr. Stedman to gain much more in- 
formation from it; so, afraid of losing time, he bade 
her take him up at once to his patient’s chamber. 


Are you his sister, or mother, | 





The good old woman had been very mindful | 


over her charge. 
order; he had everything comfortable about him 


His sick-room was quiet and in | 


—clean linen, smoothly arranged pillows and sheets, | 
and a neat patchwork counterpane, upon which the | 


two thin hands lay stretched, like the dead passive 
hands which tender friends straighten out in peace, 
never to work any more. 

Indeed, in the darkened room, the figure on the 
bed looked altogether not unlike a corpse, being quite 
still, with wet cloths on the head, and the eyes closed. 
But at sound of the door latch they opened, and met 
the two incomers with that strange, glassy, unseeing 
stare peculiar to brain disease. 
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“This is a doctor, my dear,” whispered Mrs. Fox, | which, with the last remnant of life or sense that | 


soothingly. ‘A kind gentleman from London, who 
has come to see you and make you well.” 

“ Indced, I hope so, my poor fellow,” said the doc- 
| tor, kindly, as he sat down by the bed-side. 

At sound of his voice the sick man turned his 
head feebly round, and looked at him with a kind of 
half-consciousness ; a long shiver ran all through his 
frame; then he closed his eyes, and clasped his hands 
together as if bent upon concealing some secret, 


the hand towards him. 


startled him at once. 
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remained to him he was determined to keep. 

“Let me feel your pulse ; [’ll not hurt you,” said | 
Dr. Stedman, as with his quiet, determined, profes- 
sional manner he unlocked the rigid fingers, and drew 


The face he had not recog- | 


nised in the least—it was so covered with beard, so 
totally changed; but the hand with its long fingers 
and delicate filbert nails—the true artist’s hand— 

















“Then stooping over Julius, with one great smothered 


“ Doctor, what’s the matter ?’’ cried Mrs. Fox. 
“ Nothing,” said he, controlling himself at once. 


“Only give 
patient.” 


me more light. I want to look at my 


_- No, no!” A sound, hollow as if out of the grave 
itself, came from the sick man’s parched lips. “No 


light—-no! 


Send the doctor away. I want none, 




















I want to die.” 

Without answering, Dr. Stedman rose, and drew 
up the blind. But by this time the gleam of sense 
had faded entirely out of the poor face ; it was sharp 
set, and vacant with the terrible vacuity of a human 


VOD 
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sob, Will kissed him on the forchead. 


face from which—temporarily or permanently—the 
conscious mind is quite gone. 

Will stood looking at him—this utter wreck of all 
he had once been so proud of, so tender over, almost 
with the tenderness of a man overa woman. Then 
stooping over Julius, with one great smothered sob, 
he kissed him on the forehead ; softly, as he would 


have kissed the dead. 


“Thank God! it may not be too late. 
I must send a messenger to my wife at once. 





is my brother.” 


Gy 


Mrs. Fox, 
This 
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Tuer Church, One, Apostolic, and Catholic. These 
are noble words, and they strike home resistlessly 
to the heart of Christendom. They hold up an 
ideal, which every genuine Christian soul longs 
to see realised. But how and in what form? That 
is the vexed question, which it seems ever impossible 
to answer. The Church of the future—which of the 
so-called Churches now existing shall it be? to 
which of them shall it be nearest and likest? or is 
it to be wholly different from them all, something 
altogether new and unknown before ? 

It is very affecting to hear, as we do at this hour, 
the strong cry for Christian Union, which comes up 
from almost every part of the world. With all our 
bitter controversies, our tossings and heavings, our 
impatience of once-venerated lamdmarks, our here- 
sies, and our scepticisms, perhaps there never was a 
|| period when in our own country, im the continent of 
Europe, and in America, the idea and the desire of 
closer union among Christians was more unfeigned 
and more widely extended. The true Eirenicon may 
|| not yet have appeared, may not appear for years to 
|| come, and many of the present projected methods of 
|| securing union may be impracticable, unwise, and 





But the fact of a wide-spread and genuine 
| sense of the need and the beauty of Christian 
| Union is full of promise for the Church and for the 
world. Here in England, not a few desire to unite, | 
even with Rome itself. Still more extended and | 
|| perhaps more feasible is the wish to joim in fellow- | 
ship with the great Eastern Chureh. Even the 
National Church of Scotland, stiff amd hard as it is 
| imagined to be, has shown some symptoms of a closer 
approximation to the Church of England. On the 
other hand, a large number of English churchmen, 
clerical and lay, have openly avowed their wish, 
by means of certain compromises on both sides, to 
| unite with the various‘bodies of orthodox Dissenters. 
|| There has often been, and there is now more than 
ever, serious thought of union between the Congre- 
| gationalist and the Baptist denominations in this 
| country, who are kept apart solely by the one question 
| ofbaptism. Thenon-established Presbyterian churches 
‘| in Scotland, England, and Ireland are at this 
|| present moment actively consulting for an entire 
union. And, perhaps, more important than all, and 
|| affecting a vast body of churches and of individuals, 
| the whole of the Presbyterians in America are pre- 
|| sumably on the eve of agreeing to terms which shall 





{| unite them into one Church. 


Tlere must be something—something true, and 
grand, and beautiful—underneath all this wide-spread 





|| effort towards a visible unity. Perhaps the kind of 
|| visibility which is contemplated, the artificial, exter- 


|| nal embodiment of the idea which we strive after, is | 


the only thing which shall prove absolutely unattain- 


able. It is, or seems to be, forgotten that there is 
union—and union. There is union which may be 
for ever impracticable, at least in this state of 
existence, which is undesirable because necessarily 
tosome extent forced, not wholly and only honest 
and open, and which, were it attained, would be 
disastrous to Christian freedom and to Christian 
truth. And there is union which is real, essential, 
profound, because spiritual, and which if it once 
exist, shall be everlasting. ‘That which we have 
seen and heard,”’ said the Apostle John, “ declare we 
unto you, that you too may have fellowship with us, 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
His Son Jesus Christ.’’ Fellowship, union with 
apostles and their converts, means first, union with 
the Father and with Christ, and without this it 
means nothing. ‘The words of our blessed Lord 
himself, in his paschal prayer, are distinct and deci- 
sive, ‘‘ That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
us” —manifestly conveying, that being “in wus,” 
involved their being in one another. The first neces- 
sity is to be in the Father and in Christ, and all who 
are in the Father and in Christ, who are really 
reconciled amd regenerate, are one in one another, 
united in the highest aud noblest sense. It is not 
a judgment, a choice, an effort of their own, but 
simply a fact, a necessary and unchangeable fact, 
which whether manifest here or not, is indubitably 
true, and shall be manifested hereafter and for ever. 
Whether they know it or not, whether they believe 
it, and feel it, and acknowledge it, and exult in it, 
or not, they are one, really, gloriously one. The 
thousands and myriads, all over the earth, of pious 
Roman Catholics, Greek Christians, Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, and Protestants of every name, are essen- 
tially because spiritually one. With all their wide 
differences, there is a profound relation to the Father, 
a profound relation to Christ, affecting the deepest 
depth of their being, which is common to them all. 
Ay, more than this! no two of them, cut off for 
the moment from their distinctive specialities, and 
brought face to face with the cardinal truth, shall 
meet in any part of the wide earth without being 
able to feel, with a divine glow, that in the name and 
the cross of the Lord Jesus Christ, there is a bond 
of union between them far deeper, purer, and more 
sacred than any party church-badge can indicate. 
This is the reality, the abiding and immovable 
reality. Deny it who may, our Lord’s words are 
simply true. All who are in Christ and in the 
Father are one, united to one another in their essential 
being, and never to be separated, It is not that they 
declare themselves one, for they do not ; it is not that 
they adopt methods in order to make themselves one 
and to exhibit their unity in a visible form, for they 
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donot. But they ave one—essentially, indissolubly 
one. Their Lord declares that they are one. It is 
not a fact of to-day only, but a fact of every day 
and everywhere, a fact of all the ages, from the 
moment when our blessed Saviour prayed for his 
‘disciples and for all who should believe in Him 
through their word.” They all are one; as the 
Father is in Christ and Christ in the Father, they 
also are one in the Father and in Christ, and in one 
another. This is the simple fact, but it is a fact 
largely forgotten and unacknowledged. It is even 
often questioned, often utterly disbelieved and openly 
disowned. And the real root of all the divisions 
and disunions of Christendom is unbelief and dis- 
regard of this divinely declared fact. We must go 
back to first principles if any great and lasting result 


is ever to be accomplished. We must take our stand on | 


the fundamental, the divine basis of Christian unity, 


laid down expressly by our Redeemer Himself, not | 
on the poor, narrow, human patchworks, on which | 


every so-called church, or denomination, or sect now 
is reared. If we have, as we have, turned our back 
on the pure light which shines from the simple words 


of our Lord, no wonder then we find ourselves | 


groping and stumbling in the dark, straining fever- 
ishly after impossibilities, and trying, ever in vain, 
to make-believe very much in a result which not 
only does not exist, and never has existed, but which 
never can exist on this earth. 

With all the desire and the effort, cordial as I 
believe them to be, which are manifested in our day 
for Christian union, the one, sole fundamental prin- 
ciple on which such union is based by the Redeemer, 
is not touched, except implicitly. I come to matter 


of fact, within every one’s knowledge and observa- | 


tion, perhaps experience. 


It is implied and understood that they are agreed in 
what are felt to be the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity. But it is not this which has originated the 


thought of union or led them to conceive it prac- | 


ticable, for this was as true as it is now, years or 


ages before; avowedly, expressly, this, though indis- | 


pensable, is not the actual ground of their contemplated 
union—not at all. The ground is diametrically 


different. They find that in certain of the secondary, | 


the unquestionably minor details of Christian truth 
or worship or administration, respecting which they 
formerly differed, they can now concur, and there- 
fore, and only therefore, on this account and no 
other, they are prepared to act in harmony. In the 
progress of years or of ages, when the heat of con- 
troversy has long cooled down, and prejudice and 
temper and passion have long subsided, one or other, 
or both, of two divided sections come to see that 
they have been partly wrong, though also partly 
right, in their separation, and that without any sacri- 
fice of what they call principle they can now unite. 
But they unite, not on the declared divine ground 
solely, but on something added to it which they 
judge to be indispensable. 

Nor can it be omitted, if the whole truth is to be 


Two so-called churches, | 
or denominations, or sects, think to unite together. | 


told, that in such a case the very natural motive is 
not quite impossible even to the most spiritual and 
pious, that they will certainly become more powerful 
by their union, will present a more imposing front, 
and will gain a standing far higher than was pos- 
sible in their separation. Unquestionably it is in- 
fluence for good which they honestly desire—influence 
in the extension of Christian truth. But there is no 
denying, at the same time, the presence and the force 
of far lower considerations, the thought of ‘ public 
estimation” and of enlarged material power, and, per- | 
| haps, more than all, the hope of being able to give a 
new impulse to sectional dogmas and forms. Union 
like this is not on the one, sole, divine basis proclaimed | 
by the Redeemer; it is, at best, a compromise, and 
rests on the human principle of accommodation. 

| But even the imperfect struggles of these days for 
| Christian unity, based though they be on human, 
rather than divine, grounds, are a presage and a 
promise of higher good. It is most refreshing and | 
| invigorating to witness the enthusiasm, the rapture |} 
| of love to Christ and love to man which seem to || 
| possess even inconsiderable sections of the great 
Christian family, when the idea of uniting together 
lays hold on their heart. Be it so, that they magnify | 
and exaggerate the influence of their movement on 
the universal Christianity of the world. Be it so, | 
that that influence may be no more than the ripple | 
of a distant arm of the sea has upon the vast, multi- | 
tudinous ocean, which spans the whole globe. But | 
they may well be pardoned if, in their excitement 
and enthusiasm, they seem to see a type of a uni- 
| versal millennial glory. Such exaggeration is better | 
far, and more healthful, than that dead contentment | 





| with things as they are, which prevails so widely. In | 
itself, the closer approximation of Christian churches, 
so called, is only devoutly to be desired. Many of 
the causes of their present separation are wholly | 
insufficient, are even palpably wicked and most inju- | 
| rious. The pride, the self-will, the self-sceking, the | 
obstinacy, and the wrath of men work not the right- 
eousness of God, either in the church or in the world. 
More candour among Christian men, more mutual || 
reverence, more tenderness, and mére calmness, pa- | 
tience, and equity in judging would effectually heal | 
many an unsightly division. And who would not 
| rejoice to see the healing process extend, and churches 
and individual Christians come nearer, and eve1 
nearer, to one another in their common toil / 
the result, the final issue—what shall that be? Shall | 
there be one universal church ?—a church one in || 
| doctrine, in worship, and in administration? That 
| is the question which who is there that does not feel 
| obliged to leave all but unanswered ? |} 
There are two great unities in this world very 
widely believed in, but as yet wholly unrealised and | 
unmanifested—the unity of mankind and the unity 
of Christians. A brief consideration of the one may 
help us somewhat in investigating and understand- 
ing the other. The analogy between the two is far 
| deeper and far more extensive than is recognised. 
| Both alike are often disbelieved, and oftener dis- 
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owned. On one side, at least, war and slavery and 
rapine and robbery and murder and cruelty are prac- 
tical and very loud protests against a universal human 
brotherhood. But humanity is one notwithstanding, 
really one. In all the essential elements of their 
being, men are brothers. Intelligence, conscience, 
affection, responsibility, and immortality are common 
to them all. All are children of the Great Father, 
and brothers by parentage and by birth. They may 
not know it, and may not feel it ; they may, they do 
often, hate one another, and seek and take each 
other’s lives; but they ave brothers none the less, 
they are really brothers, members of the same family, 
the great human family of God. And the hope, even 
the fixed belief, of right-thinking men, is that this 
great fact shall one day be recognised, felt, and acted 
on universally. But it is not recognised, not felt, 
and not acted on universally, or scarcely at all at 
this moment. The unity of mankind is not a visible, 
manifested fact, but the very reverse of this is mani- 
fest fact. Nation is set against nation, kingdom 
| against kingdom, class against class, family against 
| family, individual against individual. The unity, 
the brotherhood, of man is true in thought, but it is 
not true as an outward fact. It is true to conception 
| and to faith, but it is not true in manifestation. In 
| all reason, and as it respects their essential being 
and their true, divine parentage, men are brothers. 
Whether they know it or not, whether they consent 
to it and value it or not, they are brothers. But it is 
quite as true that, so far as seems, they are strangers, 
ay, enemies, and their diversities, and even hostili- 
ties, are infinite and irreconcilable. 

Thus it stands; and the question is, how shall we 
convert a truth, than which few can be more sure, 
into a fact which no man shall dispute or deny? In 
the circumstances now detailed, what is it that is 
really and alone wanting in order to accomplish this 
result? Is it new theories of human brotherhood, 
or new and ingenious methods of promoting it? Is 
it some gigantic society with its machinery of com- 
mittees, and directors, and agents? Is it some huge 
demonstration and vociferation on a grand scale? 
No, not at all. The first necessity, indeed the one 
solitary thing which is a necessity in this case, is the 
conviction and the feeling of the great fact of brother- 
hood. Let the simple truth really get into the mind 
and heart of the world, and the work is virtually 
done, and the truth shall become the fact. Brotherly 
feeling arises from the conviction and the deep sense 
of brotherly relation, and it can arise from nothing 
else. Let men but be convinced, and let them really 
feel that they are bzothers born of one Father, and 
endowed with one common immortal responsible 
nature; nothing more is needed; all is done which 
requires to be done. So long as men are in this im- 
perfect state of being they will have their misunder- 
standings and differences—of course, they will. 
Their interests, their tempers, and their tastes will 
often clash, just as they do now among the most 
united and loving brothers inone home. Butif they 
know and feel the close and tender relation in which 





they stand to each other, itis enough. Evils will more 
or less correct themselves, and the bond of true bro- 
therhood will be maintained in spite of occasional 
and partial alienations. 

I venture to imagine an individual thoroughly pos- 
sessed by the conviction, and by the feeling as deep 
as his conviction, of humanity as one brotherhood. 
I imagine him in profound earnest to realise the 
glorious idea, and to convert the truth into a fact, and 
a fact having the widest visible manifestation. How 
may such a man be supposed to proceed? Would 
he attempt to secure uniformity of complexion and 
of colour, so that by the face and the skin each 
might at once recognise his brother man? Would 
he attempt to make the black white, or the white 
black ; or would he desiderate a medium tint for the 
race neither black nor white, but partaking of both? 
Would he proceed to shorten the tall and to elongate 
the short, in order that by the scale of feet and 
inches true fraternity might be accurately ascer- 
tained? Would he invade family characteristics and 
arrangements, and introduce a uniform course of 
diet, of education, and of discipline and management | 
for all families alike ? Would he direct his attention | 
to the furnishing of houses, and to the attire of the | 
person, and seek to prove by the dwelling and by the 
dress that a man was a man and a brother ? 

If here it be felt by any that these questions are | 
below the dignity of a serious subject, I must be | 
allowed to protest that I am not trifling—that I 
write in sorrowful and solemn earnest, believing as I 
do that the minutest of these details may find only 
too close a counterpart in some of our theories and 
methods of Christian union. In this spirit I ex- | 
tend for a moment longer these questionings of a 
supposed philanthropist, intent on realising and 
manifesting human brotherhood. Turning from | 
individuals and families to nations, would he attempt 
to break down all national distinctions, and to make 
the French more English or the English more French, 
the Germans more Italian or the Italians more Ger- 
man? Nations are separated by different forms of 
government, different capacities and tendencies, dif- 
ferent opportunities and outlets for their secular and | 
their spiritual activities, different habits and different 
tastes. Would he set all these aside, or attempt | 
gradually to modify and assimilate them, and to in- | 
troduce a uniform code of laws, of social conditions 
and usages, and of civil administration? To crown | 
all, and in the irrepressible fervour of the enthusiasm 
of humanity, enthusiasm for a glorious idea, would 
he strive to blot out the very names and the reality 
of separate nations and kingdoms, and to form the 
whole vast world into one nation—one universal 
empire? No. A thousand times, No. 

If he were of sane mind as well as of warm heart, 
if he were wise as well as honest and earnest, he 
would attempt none of these things, and would pro- 
nounce the last, above all, to be monstrous, incon- 
gruous, impossible to be entertained. His first, his 
one sole aim would be to announce and establish on 
its own highest grounds the great fundamental fact. 
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\| He would become the apostle of universal human 
brotherhood. Everywhere and always, as far as his 
opportunities extended, he would declare, out of a full 
and loving soul, the essential unity of mankind, as 
the children in common of the same great Father, 
Himself maintaining a close and loving relation with 
all around him; his life would more than confirm his 
tongue, and would deepen and extend the healthful 
power of his words of truth. His course and his 


aim would be simply to tell men, and to show to | Individuals, families, races, and kingdoms might then, 


| as now, be widely distinguished from one another by 


them that they were brothers, really brothers, nearer, 
closer to one another in their essential being than 
children of the same human father and mother. His 
high ambition would be to fix immovably in their 
minds the conviction of a common brotherhood; 
nor this alone. He would not rest until the con- 
viction had sunk into the heart, and had passed, as 
pass it would, by the very constitution of the soul, 
into a profound and inextinguishable feeling of bro- 
therhood, a deep and swelling sense of tender kinship 
and of love. ‘This accomplished, and so far as it was 
accomplished, his lofty mission would be at an end; 
at least, he could do no more without undoing or 





marring much that had been gained. A perfect 
manifestation of human unity in this imperfect 
world, a manifestation without some admixture of 
evil, evil on the side of defect, or on the side of ex- | 
cess, or on both sides at the same time, it would be 
idle to anticipate. But the sense of common brother- 


| hood, and the deep spirit of brotherly love, left to 





work out their own effects, freely and fully, would 
certainly achieve a bloodless and a glorious triumph. 


special peculiarities. But the mighty transformation 
would be ravishing, when one great law governed all 
princes, all statesmen, all judges, and all peoples, 
determined all action and reigned in all hearts 
throughout the whole world—the law once pro- 
claimed by the divine Redeemer, “ All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
you even so to them.” 

The analogies between the unity of mankind and 
the unity of Christians must have suggested them- 
selves to most minds. Their exposition in detail is 
reserved for the present. 





WHAT IS OUR HOPE? 
SERIOUS THOUGHTS FOR THE TURNING-POINTS OF LIFE. 


By tHzs DEAN OF CHESTER. 
“And now, Lord, what is my hope? Truly my hope 1s even in Thee.”—Psalm xxxix. 8 (Prayer-Book Version). 


Tue first words give that turn to the verse on 
which I desire to seize, and on which indeed it is 
natural for us all to seize on this occasion. 

“ And now.” Itis a turning-point in life. The 
words express a transition from a past which is now 
departing for ever, to a future of which we know very 
little. Of the past we know too much. In the past 





there have been sin and sorrow, disappointment and | 


failure. 


ourselves. This lesson at least we have learnt very 


In the future our trust cannot be placed in | 


perfectly. We must now look higher and deeper for | 


any true ground of confidence. 
what is my hope? Truly my hope is even in Thee.” 


“ And now, Lord, | 


The verse itself is a transition-point in the Psalm | 


to which it belongs. 
most mournful and desponding strain, to an expres- 
sion of hope for pardon, to a prayer for resignation, 
and to reliance upon God. The first seven verses—I 
take the Prayer-Book arrangement—speak of “ pain 
and grief,” of the sad sense of the shortness and un- 
certainty of life, of the “vain shadow” in which 
man “ disquieteth himself in vain,’ of his “ heaping 
up riches” without being able to tell “who shall 
gather them.” In the last seven verses the Psalmist 
asks for deliverance from “ all his offences,’ acknow- 
ledges that all this discipline is “God’s doing,” looks 
to Him for the healing of his “ plague,”’ for the “‘con- 
sidering”’ of his “tears,” for the “recovering of his 
strength.”” And between these two groups of seven 
versesis the text, denoting the turn in the thought from 
despondency to hope—from the past to the future. 
And the whole Psalm too, with many of us, is amark 


It indicates the turning from a | 


| erected to an officer who had died in India. 





of a turning-point in life. It is used, as you know, 
in our Funeral Service. Many of us have heard this 
Psalm under circumstances not easily forgotten. We 
have felt then indeed the shortness and uncertainty of 
life, and the want of a better and stronger hope. 
We have felt too how irrevocably the past is gone, 
with its vain regrets and its lost opportunities, and 
surely in that moment we have turned to God in 
strong prayer, and in earnest desire that the future 
may be very, very different from the past. 

This, then, is the first train of thought into which 
the text very naturally and easily leads us. It 
speaks with aserious and yet an encouraging voice to 
the bereaved. I remember when I was a boy, in the 
seat which I occupied every Sunday in church, 
having before me on the opposite wall, a monument 
He was 
a young man of great promise ; and his life was taken 
by sudden sickness just before embarking for his 
return to England. ‘The monument was erected by 
his father, and underneath the rest of the inscription 
were these words :— And now, Lord, what is my 
hope? ‘Truly my hope is evenin Thee.” I recollect 
wondering ina childish way what the real meaning of 
this quotation was, and how it suited the intention 
of the monument. I was not then able to'see any 
clear connection between the words and the occasion. 
As life goes on, brethren, we begin to understand 
such things better than we did when we were 
young. Friendships which cannot be continued or 
renewed now—joyous times of existence which can 
never come again—sweet youthful faces, very fa- 
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miliar, but now only like dreams—these things 
remembered from the past are sad tokens that we 
must resign ourselves to the irrevocable change. 
But they also remind us that the time which remains 
may be made better than that which is gone. The 
breaking away of these earthly supperts may be, 
and will be by God's grace, the building up of a 
| stronger and purer hope. 
And as with bereavements, so with separations 
that are not distinctly and directly connected with 
' the grave. We all have such turning-points in life ; 
and they affect us very deeply. We are admonished 
by this verse, that we are not to look too much and 
too fondly upon the past in its connection with man, 
but to look confidently towards the future in its con- 
nection with God. There is much that is painful 
. in separation. It sometimes seems as if nothing 
would ever be right again—as if we could not pos- 
sibly go on without those who have helped us and 
befriended us, and who made our path easy and 
pleasant. But this is only a desponding human 
| view of the matter. We should recover and rally 
ourselves from such a state of mind, with the words 
of the Psalmist elsewhere; ‘‘ Then said I, This is 
| mine own infirmity ; but I will remember the days 
| of the years of the Most High.” This very de- 
' spondency should be a turning-point; for it tells us 
of the frailty and incompleteness of these earthly 
supports: and it should direct our thoughts to that 
Abiding Presence, which, amid all these changes, 
continues unchangeable, like a blue over-arching sky, 
across which the clouds pass, leaving it ever the 
same. And, indeed, it is not exactly God in the 
future, on which our confidence ought to rest, but 
God always and immutably the same. To those who 
have “ laid hold upon the hope set before us’’ in the 
Gospel, even the past must inevitably suggest 
thankful confidence in Him, side by side with a 
lowly distrust of themselves. ‘“‘ Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.’ 

Another occasion, on which this transition of 
thought from our weakness to God’s strength, from 
sorrowful experience of ourselves to confident trust 
in Him, ought to be well marked and diligently fos- 
tered, is when we are about to enter on new employ- 
ments and new scenes in life. Such occasions are 
|| with some of us, once or twice in our career, very 
| definite steps, attended with much feeling—and 
| attended, too, according to circumstances, it may be, 
|! with much anxiety, or, it may be, with very san- 
|| guine expectation. 

What an affecting moment that is in boyhood or 
| youth, when the home of early days is left for 
|| school, or for college, or for business! How well it 
| would be if the young and inexperienced traveller, 
| at this turn in the road, would pause in the spirit 
of the Psalmist, and, first looking back and then 
looking forward, would call to mind his many 
reasons for distrusting himself, and his infinite 
reason for trusting God! Perhaps it is hardly 
| natural to expect so much serious thought at an 
early period of life: still the suggestion may not 











be without its use for some of the younger members 
of this congregation. There may be those for whom 
the future is opening out before them very suddenly, 
and with much novelty in prospect. To sucha one 
T would say at this moment: Ask yourself this ques- 
tion, What is your hope? Is it in God? If so, all 
is right, however full the past may be of sorrow and 
regret, and however full of uncertainty the future. 
With those who are older there ought to be less | 
difficulty. Changes of home, changes of occupation, 
may take place even when we have reached middle 
life, or passed it. A man may find himself a pilgrim 
again when he thought his place was settled and 
fixed. All such moments wear a serious aspect. We 
ask ourselves what the future willbe. ‘Will the time || 
to come be better than that which is left behind? 
The brightness of the time past is inevitably gone. 
Those who cared for us most are in their graves. ‘The 
future will be without that human sympathy which | 
we treasured so much. “Change and decay” in all 
around have been sorrowfully evident. And, worst of 
all, there has been the disheartening experience of 
the “ Tempter’s power,” and of our own weakness, 
What inconsistency !—what poor success! And not 


merely what poor success, but what feeble efforts! || 


—what infirmities of temper !—what lack of wisdom || 
and discretion!—what neglect of prayer! So we 
turn to a better hope than anything furnished by 
ourselves or the world around us. We begin our 
new duties, we join ourselves to our new friends, 
having the Lord for our confidence and strength— 
and with the prayer :— 


“O Thou, who changest not, abide witli me! 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be?” 


“In Thee” only, O Lord, have I now learnt to 


“trust.” Henceforth I have better reason to hope || 
that I shall not be “‘ confounded.” 

And one change of occupation—involving com- 
monly a change of home also—is the most serious 
of all, namely, that which is now prominently before 
our thoughts.* ‘To come into church a Layman and 
to go out a Clergyman—even to come into church at 
the close of the probationary period of Clerical re- 
sponsibility, and to go out with the mark of a reli- 
gious consecration for life—this is a moment of tran- 
sition, with which hardly any other can be compared. 
Present to the mind at once are a past most defi- 
nitely left behind, and a future, which, however ob- 
scure as yet, must have a most distinctive character 
of its own. No thoughtful man finds himself in this || 
crisis of his life without feeling that there has been 
much to regret—opportunities lost that cannot come 
again — harm done that cannot be cured —time 
wasted and gone for ever. The friends of College 
days are dispersed ; the scenes of still earlier times are 
fading into the distance; and then, within, there 
js the sad consciousness of instability and folly, 
wilfulness and indolence, of hopes frustrated, and re- 
solutions broken. And are these depressing thoughts 





* This discourse was preached at an Ordination. 
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to be dismissed at such a time? Oh! certainly not. 
These impressions should be deepened to their utmost 
intensity at such a time, that the transition may be 
felt as definitely as possible, and never forgotten. 
Not indeed that the train of thought is to end here. 
The past is not to stop suddenly in the present, as 
though a man were brought all at once to a precipice. 
No. This is not the image suitable to such an oc- 
casion. The path before Ordination ought to be 
continuous with the path afterwards. This particular 
moment is, indeed, a sharp turn in the road; and the 
way in front, at first at least, may be all up hill. But 
there is abundant encouragement for bracing up the 
strength resolutely and cheerfully for the future 
which is now to begin. For however deep may be the 
shade on the road which has been travelled, so is the 
light proportionately clear and steady on that which 
is in prospect, if firm reliance be placed upon God. 

No man indeed can think or speak lightly of the 
difficulties and responsibilities of the Christian Ministry 
in these ourdays. How toact with judgment in such 
perilous times—how to be zealous without being unwise 
—how to be prudent without being cold—what course 
to steer when the currents of party spirit are running 
strong—how to distinguish between things essential 
and things comparatively trifling—above all, how to 
deal with separate human souls in all their varying 
conditions of temptation, sin, perplexity, and sorrow 
—Oh! “ who is sufficient for these things?” “ And 
now, Lord, what is my hope? Truly my hope is 
even in Thee.” 

Our part in the general congregation now, is to 
surround with our sympathy those who are so criti- 
cally placed in regard to their own souls, and the 
souls of others, and to help them with our prayers. 
And well is the Ordination Service arranged and 
adapted for securing this end. In the placing of the 
Sermon at this early stage, an opportunity is given 
for kindling an interest beforehand in the Prayers, 
and in all the circumstances of the Ordination. Now, 
in a few moments, the candidates for Deacon’s 
Orders, and the candidates for Priest’s Orders, will 
be presented to the Bishop, in your sight and hearing, 
brethren. Itis intended that you should be witnesses 
that, after due examination, they have been pro- 
nounced competent for the office. Then follows the 
Litany, in which is introduced a special supplication 
for those about to be ordained ; then, after the early 
part of the Communion Office, the ordaining of the 
Deacons; then three most solemn parts of the Service 
, before the ordaining of the Priests—the Bishop’s 
_ address to them, the interval for silent prayer, and 
| the singing of the Hymn “ Veni Creator,’ the candi- 

dates kneeling. And surely now, especially at the 
| Close of the Whitsun season, our hearts ought to rise 
| upwards with that prayer. Those who are about to 
be ordained have but little strength of their own; 
but He is “the Anointing Spirit,” who imparts 
“His sevenfold gifts.” The life before them is full of 
difficulties ; but “where He is guide, no ill can come.” 

On this point, this turning-point in life, in which 
a small selected company of men, set apart by their 
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own choice, examined, publicly approved, chosen too, 
as we trust, by God’s inward grace, on this we 
naturally lay stress, as our chief topic to-day. But | 
still there is a wider view of the subject, which ought | 
not to be overlooked. An Ordination always takes | 
our thoughts over the great religious questions of the | 
time. And, when we look around us, we feel that | 
the very word, which has been so often used already, 
is the best description of the period in which we live. 
Ours is peculiarly and emphatically a time of transi- 
tion. Old combinations appear to be breaking up, | 
and we hardly know yet what new combinations are | 
beginning to be formed. Many things admonish us | 
that this is no time for confidence in human wisdom. 
But confidence in Divine guiding can never be | 
obsolete. ‘The very moment of our distrust in man 

should be the moment of our highest trust in God. | 
“ And now, Lord, what is my hope? ‘Truly my hope 

is even in Thee.” | 

If we look to the world of Politics, we cannot but | 
be conscious how very various and yet how very | 
dubious are the impending changes. Some things | 
in our social fabric will be different from what they | 
are; but what things is not very clear. A sense | 
of uneasiness is widely spread through the country. 
Thereseemsto bea great absence of guiding principles. | 
The eminent men are few, in whom complete confi- | 
dence can be placed. At such a time the Christian 
does not despair or despond, but he looks upward to 
God. In exact proportion as his reliance on human 
help is shaken, so does he hope that His power and 
wisdom will be exerted, in ways which cannot yet be 
predicted. 

And as in politics there is this vague unsettlement, 
with an apprehension of coming change, so in the | 
world of Religion. And there is this very remark- 
able characteristic of our times, that all kinds of reli- 
gious difficulties are presented to us at once. Doc- 
trines—Sacraments—Church order—Bible truth— 
Public Worship—National Education—National Re- 
ligion—we have only to mention these phrasesinorder, | 
to have our thoughts carried successively to each point | 
of the compass; and everywhere there is debate. | 
Now it is evident that not one of us can grapple with 
all these difficulties at once. Only God can bring 
us well through these troubles. Healone can con- 
trol all these elements of disorder, so as to produce 
good in the end. But He can do this. So we find 
that the best thing that each one of us can do for 
the world around us, is to perform his duty where he 
is, and to trust everything else to God. The very 
perplexity of our condition brings us back to the 
very simplest principles of child-like faith and 
obedience. And so we come round to the truth of 
our text again. Our position is that of Abraham, 
who, “by faith, when he was called to go out into 
a place which he should after receive for an inheri- 
tance, obeyed” “He went out, not knowing whither he 
went.’ Still, “by faith he sojourned in the land 
of promise, as in a strange country, dwelling in 
tabernacles; for he looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.” 
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YESTERDAY 


Tue vale lay green as Eden 
Below the morning sun, 

And murm’ring sweet as Eden’s stream 
I heard the river run: 

Its happy mist to heaven 
Stole up the wealthy fields, 

That shone along the sleeping hills 
Like ranks of golden shields. 

















Along the troubled valley 
The evening shed its rest ; 

A last faint troubled gleam of day 
Sank slowly down the west: 

The river of the valley 
Crept sighing to the sea, 

And crimson with the red red flood 
That ran for victory. 


The stars lean’d from their chambers, 
And through a rain of light 

They quiver’d, shiver’d, in amaze, 
And watch’d the dead all night: 


AND TO-DAY. 


Alas! for down the valley 

Came war—a crush—a cry— 
And trode to earth the yellow grain, 
And rent the gazing sky. 
| And, lit and struck with bolts of flame 
That pierced their sulph’rous fold, 
| The wild hills shouted battle shocks, 

The valley echoes roll’d! 
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And they, with upward faces, 
Lay stiff’ning in their scars, 

And met all night with unveii'd eyes 
The wonder of the stars. 

Again we have the morning, 
The merry breeze of day ; 

The river shakes its flakes of gold, 
And sings along its way ; 

Sweet smiles the waking valley, 
And sweet the sun-dyed hill—- 

But ah! the hearts that leap’d so late 
Are lying cold and still. JANE MORESBY. | 
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CORNWALL AGAIN. 
By Tas DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Turis time, Tintagel—the Lizard—the Land’s End 
—Kecilly. 

The run from London is always worth notice. 
Though Middlesex, Berkshire, North Wiltshire, are 
for the most part flat, and in point of scenery unin- 
teresting, yet there are splendid effects of sky and 
sobered distance; especially to-day, when, after 
months of drought, and dazzling sun, we have the 
first considerable shower, and the clouds lie piled in 
leaden and purple banks for the night’s bounteous 
bestowal. 

This year, the journey is nota solitary one. My 
colour-master and friend, Borellius Pictor, has con- 
sented to be my companion. Our talk is of “ broad 
wastes’ and * nice compositions.” My friend is all 
unversed in the Cornish tints; put in his box a 
cake of emerald-green with some reluctance, at my 
bidding ; but soon found he should use it all, and 
want more. He is a Northerner; well used to paint 


the Berwickshire coast, and the wild indigoes and 
We shall see how he took 


Indian red of its storms. 
to Cornwall. 

Last time, we gave preliminary instructions for a 
light-armed week. But this time, it is a more serious 
business. The week will be exchanged for a month; 
a sea-voyage is in the programme; Sundays, and in 
the case of the present traveller, certain Sunday 
duties, will intervene. So the light armour must be 
somewhat weighted ; still, however, remaining light. 

Nothing is better for such a journey than two 
small black bags, about sixteen inches in beam ; one 
for clothes, one for all else. The little valise of the 
light-armed tour may now do duty for the two or 
three books; and, indeed, for all, in case of an out- 
lying night. ‘The folio and umbrella as before. A 
great addition to comfort is, a set of two rather longer 
straps than usual, by which the two bags may occa- 
sionally be slung across the neck, thus leaving the 
hands at iiberty for taking railway tickets, or jostling 
among the crowd to a steamer, or making way out 
of a terminus for the first cab. 

So we spend the first night, guarded by the Quan- 
| tocks on the north, and Blackdown on the south, 
under the florid tower of Taunton (all honour to the 
|| town for its rebuilding), and so into Devon, and 
along the beautiful coast-line next morning. And 
here, seated on the weedy rocks beneath the Hoe, at 
Plymouth, we drink our fill of the scented sea-air, 
and watch the sparkling ripples, and the gliding 
boats, and listen to the bells of the various offices 
summoning their workmen after the hour of dinner 
and of rest. How richly brown the glades of Mount 
Edgecombe show after the drought! Nature never 
takes but she gives. A Kentish landlord told me the 
other day that one blade of the burnt up grass now 
on our pastures contains as much nourishment as 
three green ones. And those scorched-up glades, 
they are not autumnal, but they are a rich variation 





of summer, seldom seen, and the more to be valued. 
This hour of waiting between trains, on the same 
principle of compensation, from having been a bore 
in prospect, has become a real blessing in actuality. 

After this delay, we travel by the romantic line 
from Plymouth to Launceston, with the glens and 
tors of Dartmoor on the right. And thence over the 
waste interminable Cornish moors, wrapping our few 
mantles round us as we meet the first cool breeze of 
this summer, till at last, the sea; then the dark 
sharp points of underlying rocks; then the quaint 
grey houses of the primitive Tintagel. Here we are 
the guests of Consanguineus; and a blither or more 
genial host never fell to the lot of travellers. How 
he led us, and sped us, and clambered us up slaty 
steeps, and arid grass-cliff paths slippery as ice, and 
rattled us up and down the tremendous hills behind 
his three ponies, shall be told, as far as the tenor of 
our tale renders it necessary. 

Said host is out on our arrival, so we stroll down 
to the cove, or, as the natives call it, “to castle,’’ the 
castle being the chief feature thereof. 

We shall treat the mythology of Tintagel as well 
known to our readers. It is celebrated in some of 
the finest epic fragments in the language; and those 
who are not acquainted with it in the “ Idyls of the 
King,”’ will seek in vain for it here. Our business 
is with nature. ‘ 

Tintagel Cove is so favourite a subject for painters, 
that it is something like heresy to question its fit- 
ness for the pencil. No doubt it possesses features, 
taken one by one, hardly to be surpassed for pictur- 
esqueness; but in its combination of these features, 
it is absolutely unpaintable, unless the artist be 
allowed an unlimited licence of coaxing, and travesty- 
ing the truth of natural position. Let us attempt to 
describe to our readers, or rather to recall to the 
memory of such of them as frequent our exhibitions,. 
these details and their arrangement. 

You have come down from the village (surely one 
of the dreariest in Europe) by the lane, and you have 
passed the cottages, and the stacks of slates from the 
vicar’s quarry, and the pieces of wreck, hung Etrus- 
can-necklace like, with too fragrant barnacles, and 
you stand on one of the lofty platforms, possessed by 
windlasses for drawing up boats, and look down into 
the cove. First of all, the whole scene is small, 
while its members are gigantic. The water enclosed 
in the cove can hardly be more than 150 yards 
each way, while the cliffs are from 350 to 400 feet 
high. Far above your head to the left they rise, 
grand masses of dark slate and grass, crowned with 
fragments of wall (for they are hardly ruins), 
jagged with decay, and showing perfectly black 
against the sky. But their outline is not continuous. 
An envious rent in the cliff has been made by the 
fall of a considerable portion, and the black wall on 
the north stands grinning at the black wall on the 
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south with a weird family likeness by no means 
amiable. Of course, for artists who can make the 
southern ruin into a grand group of towers, and the 
| northern into a line of spreading bastions, all this is 
no hindrance. But for those who, claiming to 
arrange their variable features of cloud and sea, and 
their manner of treatment, as pleases them, yet hold 
to the truth of invariable features, these facts have 
an awkward significance. 

Well, now clamber down into the cove. First 
take the right hand rock-staircase, and look west- 
ward from the rocks below. Facing you is the scene 
just described ; terribly near you, and requiring an 
upward angle of vision painful to the neck to attain. 
On your right, the sea-line is absolutely closed in by 
the narrow entrance. On your left, the picturesque 
windlasses and boats lying about on their platforms 
are perched in mid-heaven, and unattainable except 
| by stupendous “ coaxing.’”’ We need not say that 
| both they and the rock staircase, equally unattain- 
able, figure in most of the pictures taken from this 
spot. But let us do justice. Turn round, as you 
| stand on the rocks, slippery with weed, and you will 
face one of the grandest pieces of cave scenery on 
this cave-pierced coast. A huge mass of many- 
coloured slate slants downwards to the sea, marked 
by its long horizontal parallel lines, which, as usual, 
are intersected by others crossing them at all angles, 
and leaving at the intersections triangular spaces of 
shade, or of broken stone. This great natural lintel 
overhangs three cavern doorways, arranged, as may 
be seen in our engraving (No. 3, p. 680), on the true 
principle of pictorial composition, the larger at the 
| lower end of the slope, the smaller at the higher, thus 
reversing and balancing the inclination of the upper 
line. The grander of the three openings is clothed with 
| a lavish growth of the beautiful sea-fern (Asplenium 
| marinum), fringing its intense darkness with a wavy 
| border of vivid green. The other two doorways are 
jambed and buttressed by grand masses of glaucous 
slate, running down into the many-coloured chaos of 
underlying boulders, among which we are standing. 

Now turn, and recross the cove. The enormous 
mass of slate rock, crowned by the castle, is pierced 
by a cave, through which at low water you may 
penetrate to “ other fields and pastures new.” Stand 
| in its mouth, looking across the cove; take care 
however, in fixing your sketching-stool, to be out of 
the way of the piercing draught, which drives 
through the cave like a mill-stream. And then? 
|| Why, you have before you a very ordinary Cornish 
coast scene, with one advantage, balanced by a great 
| disadvantage. The scene, a bold rocky headland, 
| herbage-crowned and carpeted by waves, is repeated 
again and again all down the seaboard, north and 
south. I have at least half-a-dozen sketches in my 
“Cornwall” folio, which, saving the varieties of 
geological outline, might almost have been traced 
one from the other. The advantage here is, that a 
\ most picturesque rock, topped with a venerable post 
|| of battered wood, lies just in the right place in the 
bosom of the cove. This advantage is the more ap- 





preciated for the disadvantage—the again recurring 
narrowness and crampedness of the whole scene. The 
amount of sea-line fairly visible is far too small for 
any pictorial effect. The boats on the beach are over 
your right shoulder, and, with the beach itself, have 
to be translated from where nature has put them. 
The picturesque windlasses again must be coaxed 
into the picture. My friend Borellius has drawn a 
charming sketch of the whole, exemplifying all the 
above licences. He is to work it up for me into what 
I have, no doubt, with his magic power of rock- 
marking and colour, will prove a delicious picture ; 
and, after seeing it on the walls of the Exhibition, 
I, with mine, hope to sit before it at our fireside, ex- 
ercising some portion of the faith which removes | 
mountains. 

Many were the talks between us during our plea- 
sant tour about this same artistic licence. I believe 
their result may be stated somewhat thus: mutual | 
concession, I to him, and he tome. I to him, in so 
far as his thesis went, that pictures must be pictures 
—works of art, not mere copies of nature ; that the 
rules of composition must not be violated ; that the 
painter may unite into a line features which are in 
nature broken, or even break up masses which are 
inconveniently lumpy. So far I concede, but stoutly 
hold that this must be done by aid of those materials 
which are under the power of the painter, not by 
violence done to those which are out of his power. 
The storm which has deposited that mass of seaweed 
just where it ought not to be, might, by half-a-point’s 
variation of the wind, have laid it just where I want 
it; and this day next week, a similar mass may be 
exactly there, uniting those two rocks which require 
joining. I may, therefore, fairly put it there. Carry 
out this principle reasonably, and you have all I will 
grant. My friend wants it extended far up among 
the rocks. I own myself unable to draw the exact 
line; but when it comes to this, that a well-known 
permanent feature of the scene has to be so removed 
as to disappoint all who know the scene, I hold my 
hand, and refuse to go so far. But Borellius has un- 
answerable arguments of his craft behind. People 
do not want portraits of Tintagel Cove; they want 
pictures. Truth and accuracy may require my prin- 
ciples, but the market demands his.. Think of the 
butcher and baker, and that terrible fellow the tax- 
collector. I bow my head in silence, and only breathe 
an aspiration for some one to arise and educate the 
market. So far I grant to him. His concessions to 
me, I own, on looking back, have much the look of 
convictions against his will; and I fear the common 
result will follow in practice—he will be of the same 
opinion still. But be it put on record that he did 
own to me that slate ought to be slate, and granite 
granite; that, however charming a sheer vertical 
line might be in that sketch of Kynance Cove, yet, 
if the serpentine rock never admits a vertical line, it 
ought to be foregone. I saw him look meditatingly 
at that line afterwards, and grasp his washleather, 
as if about to manipulate it; but I fear it remains 
unaltered. 





























| indeed on that first evening were the big waves thun- 
| dering in from the Atlantic, brightest green as they 
|; curled over, and then plunging down into their foam- 
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| ing fields of spray; up the black headlands they 


|| along the western sky passed on in procession a | 
1 } 
| weird line of madder-coloured clouds, omens of | 








|| inabundance. Accordingly, at a certain depression | 





| is beyond the reach of man, and therefore likely to | 
| remain till the end of time. By a perilous climb, we 
| Managed to pilfer the smallest bit. But the Tintagel 


|| could boast such an abundant growth of it. I had 
| Previously only seen a miserable and scanty speci- 
| men in a cave between St. Ives and Hayle. I hear 
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Well, well, there are mysteries in crafts, and we 
must doff our hats to them. Have not we two con- 
cocted a picture of the “thundering shores of Bude 
and Boss,” with the sun, whom no man may dare to 
call untrue, setting in splendour behind Lundy Island, 
due N.E.? Joshua was nothing to this; he con- 
strained the sun to stand still: but we have made 
him go backwards. Therefore, art is mighty. 

But we forget that we are due at Tintagel. Grand 


leapt, half-cliff high, and then streamed down again 
in ten times as many-momentary waterfalls. And 


2 Og ae ane © ees cee eee: 





: . : | 
coming tempest. So to our genial host, and our | 


evening meal, and talk of pictures, and fights over 
the merits of Tintagel and the Lizard, till the hour 
of rest. 

Next day, the morning in the cove, devoted to the | 


| picture above-mentioned by anticipation. The day | 


is sunny, with a magnificent sea. The afternoon is | 
given to Trebarwith, a well-known slaty cove, some 
two miles to the south-west. The rock-forms are | 
here more beaten and rounded by the water than at 
Tintagel, and are very rich in variety of colour. A 
huge cliff bounds the subject to the south, led up to 
by gleaming pavements of blue-green slate, dappled 
with bright poels of emerald water, and then by 
great wild masses of various hues, forming at length 
the portals to a black cave in the innerangle. It is, 
perhaps, the best specimen of a slate beach which 
the coast affords, and, as such, has been a favourite 
study with artists. 

Our host had promised, on our return over the 
cliffs, to guide us to a spot where we could see the 
“naiden-hair fern (Adiantum capillus veneris) growing 





in the edge of the cliff, he beckoned us over, and we | 
followed—down crumbling paths which seemed to 

reach a point and then go down sheer—down heaps 

of yielding shale, which, as we displace it, we hear 

clattering on the rocks far below—over long slippery | 
blocks of recumbent slate, which we are fain to grasp | 
as we crawl over them—till at last we reach a dip in | 
the bristling chaos, indicating a disused quarry. 
And there, on the face of the great cliff over us, is, 
sure enough, our elegant feathery little friend, 
clothing in fluttering masses every line of cleavage 
in the many-fissured slate. Happily, almost all of it 


maiden-hair is safe. I had no idea that Cornwall 


that there is a cave on the coast, I will not say 
where, as entirely roofed with it as the grotto of 
St. André, near Nice. 
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Next day, the venerable old church, with its weird 
memories of British antiquity. Our friend is about 
thoroughly to restore it, and proposes an artists’ 
transept, to be defrayed by the sale of contributed 
pictures. 

After morning service, we climb the rugged castle 
cliff on both its sides. An uncanny and slippery 
affair it is, as those know who have visited it. The 
bare foot is the only means of grasping a hold on 
the dry and polished herbage; and that is not alto- 
gether safe, from the remains of picnics strewed 
about in the shape of glassy fragments. After even- 
ing service, we wander and meditate on the edge of 
the north-easterly cliffs, getting glorious views of 
“ Bude and Boss,” and ultimately sitting for an hour 
or so on the summit of Willapark, the highest head- 
land hereabouts. 

I dearly love these Sunday rambles during the 
holiday tour. They are so full of peace and restful 
enjoyment, and seem to me, more than anything 
else, to put the mind in tune for sacred services. 
And there is immense enjoyment too in the clerical 
traveller being able to mingle with the multitude 
that go up to the house of God, as one of themselves 
—to lounge with the fathers of the village waiting 
for the parson—to sit and hear, as if it were his 
business always so to do—to pass friendly criticisms 
on singing and sermon, without being responsible for 
the quality of either. 

Monday morning is spent in the cove, my friend 
completing materials for his large picture; and I, 
sketching up and down as inclination prompts. In 
the afternoon our host drives us, behind his three 
ponies, to Boscastle, and on to High Cliff, four miles 
farther. At Boscastle, which is one of the quaintest 
places imaginable, we go aloft on the cliffs, and draw 
the entrance to the queer land-locked harbour: my 
two friends, from a perch on the serrated cliff, fitter 
for a gull than a man; I, from a shelf under the 
rock, seated on the hot and arid grass. My middle 
distance is composed of a long plateau of slippery 
and gleaming slate, forming the top of a low cliff 
which separates the harbour from the sea. To the 
left, in the tortuous entrance to the port, the now 
flowing water leaps and glitters,—a great emerald, 
girt by turquoises, and set in silver. To the right, 
the boundless ocean; on its bosom, next the coast, a 
rocky island, charmingly foreshortened as I look 
down on it, purple and green and orange with its 
dark slate and its verdure and its crowning lichen. 
Above, the sea-birds sail round in graceful circles, 
watching the intruders on their haunts. 

At High Cliff, the northern bourn of our present 
trip, a grand view opens along the coast towards 
Bude. A perfect bit of beach curves away below, 
with its arched rock and its belt of bright sand, like 
a miniature Bedruthan. Beyond it, the eye roves from 
line to line of fainter and fainter shore, till it reaches 
Hartland Point in Devon ; off which, like an inverted 
boat in the sky, Lundy lies at her moorings. The 
fore-ground is a rich mass of blossoming gorse and 
heather, connecting a few points of lichened slate. 
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Nor is the backward view less striking. There, in 
varied exccession, “ headland after headland burns 
into the far heart of the west.” Borellius, at my 
suggestion, put in his “ incident-book”’ the very effec- 
tive sketch on p. 680 (No.1). The first tower on the 


steep is the old sea-mark at Boscastle, crowning the | 
harbour-mouth; the next is Trevalga Church ; and | 


the last, Tintagel. Beyond, Trebarwith Cliff, and 
so away to Trevose Head, with its lighthouse, the 
northern limit of our last year’s tour. 

The next morning proves impracticable. So we 
get from our kind professional friend a long lesson 
in his last “ dodges” of washing in and washing 
out; and ultimately take advantage of a clearing to 
give the afternoon to a last picture in the cove: my 
friend, to “‘ coaxing ”’ into his half-sheet view the tall 
castle cliff, and the windlasses, and the rock stair- 
case ; I, to a more minute than picturesque depiction 
of the mass of slate with its three caves, as above 
described. 

On the Wednesday betimes, we leave Tintagel, 
with blessings on host and coast: and speed, still 
amidst broken weather, across the moors under 
Rowtor and Brownwilly, and past the famed Dela- 
bole slate-quarries, to the Bodmin Road Station, and 
so to Falmouth, en route for the Lizard. 

The coarse weather has somewhat spoilt the 
lovely coves of this strange district. Where emerald 
water used to ripple over silver sand, we now 


find great piles of many-coloured seaweed choking | 


the openings in the cliffs. It is a time to test the 
grandeur of the Lizard rather than its beauty. In 
beauty, it is one of the first bits of coast in the 
world. The colours and forms of its serpentine 
rocks are, as far as I know, unsurpassed in Europe. 
In grandeur, it is just what any iron-bound coast 
must be. Absolute height is deficient: the headlands 
ranging for the most part under four hundred feet ; 


so that my old hunting-ground of the Lizard is not | 
Nor had we, | 


this time seen under its best aspect. 
during our stay, one day such as serves to show it off 
to advantage. My artist-friend never saw those 
wonders of rock and wate? of which I had been all 


| along telling him—those tiny coves of flashing | 


| green, with shadows like the gleams of the lapis-lazuli 


roof and sides. 

Still, we found ample occupation for our fine days. 
The far-famed Kynance Cove being a low-tide pic- 
ture, we devote the first morning to the Lizard-town 
cove, Polpeer, always a welcome subject ; for whether 
one looks west or east, the grace of form is remark- 
able, and the composition excellent. Looking west, the 
old Lizard Head bounds the view, continued out to 
sea by a series of black, jagged rocks. Between it 
| and the eye, a procession of many-coloured bluffs, 
| pierced by dark caves; for a foreground, the bright 
| beach, clear, or, as now, heaped with seaweed of 
| many rich hues; and on it, graceful rocks strewed 
about, of all shapes and tints. If the very near 


rocks can be got in, you have a chance of various 


boats, and lobster-pots, the pets of artists. But the 
growing practice of making these last articles of 
galvanized iron is sadly diminishing their picturesque 
| appearance. 
If you look eastward, you have, over a pavement 
of what I believe the geologists call metamorphic 
rocks, the singularly graceful form of the Batha, or 
' southernmost point of Britain. Its colour is of the 
| richest reddened sepia, melting off into tender yel- 
lowish brown asthe rocks approach the waves. Seen 
against an evening sky, it furnishes the most telling 
subject imaginable. So we give the morning to the 
old Lizard Head, and reserve the Batha; then to 
Kynance. There is no need to describe what every 
one knows. Nota year passes without three or four 
creditable pictures of Kynance in the exhibitions; 
and to the recollection of these I must refer my 
readers. Subjects are endless, both morning and 
evening. The grouping, marking, colours, of the 


wonderful serpentine rock—its effect on the near and | 


middle-distance water—the strange accumulations of 
pebbles of the same almost prismatic matcrials— 
the brilliancy of the matchless sand, in light and in 
shadow—the stretch of emerald sea toward the Lizard 
castward, and the flashing of the deep-blue waves in 
the cove westward—these are but a few of the 
matters which might keep the sketcher and colourist 
for weeks in this truly enchanted spot. The only 
drawbacks are, first, the multitudinous picnic parties, 


| who assemble in groups about your picture, and 


secondly, and far worse, the blowing up of the fine 
sand, which renders it impossible to paint if the day 
be breezy and dry. A colour-box is ruined in half a 
minute by this disagreeable deposit. 
of these we endured our full share; but the latter 
| fairly beat us,-and we were compelled to shut up, 
taking refuge, however, in the cove beneath the 


there making our picture. 

Next morning we were agreeably surprised by 4 
visit from Mr. Hart, the resident Lizard artist, who has 
built a snug little nest beside the lights, and devotes 
himself‘to painting the coast. He carries us off, noth- 


ing loath, to draw at Caerthillian, a cove or little bay, | 
—those caves where the scarlet vies with the blue, | 
dancing and interlacing above and below,—and the | 
creamy purple, resulting from the two, clothes the | 


commanding the east side of the Lion Rock, the ad- 


fringed with huge serpentine boulders, amidst which 
is plunging in a magnificent sea. 


ber (for Mr. Hart has brought a clerical friend), and 
work away all the morning hours; sketching um- 
brellas being moored to great stones by cords at- 
tached to their points. Not without danger, for a 


his umbrella Jike a thunder shower. In the evening 
down to Polpeer, to put in the eastern view, Batha 
in all its beauty. Foreground, the vast field of sea- 
weed, with the spray of the baffled waves scudding 
up it in horizontal, fringy lines. 

The evening looks not well for to-morrow, though 
| it was a glorious mottled sky. Certain oblique 
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Of the former || 


cottage, which was in shelter from the wind, and || 





vanced guard of Kynance (No. 2, p.680). Theshoreis | 


Here we encamp, | 
in the bright sun and thundering spray, four innum- | 


great wave deluges Amicus, pouring down from off | 
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| processions of very coarse coloured “water dogs,” 
| fired on their lower edges by the sunset, make us fear 
| for the painting of to-morrow. 


But to-morrow surpassed, in its villany, all our 


| apprehensions :—a gale, with scudding, soaking mist. 


Happily there are abundance of pictures to finish, and 
letters to write. In the evening we geta very muddy 


| walk to Househole in the midst of the rain, and 


clamber down the slippery rocks till the spray and 
mist are mingled. Under these difficulties, we lay 


| the foundation of a picture; colouring, of course, 


being out of the question. 
The Sunday notes in these papers are not intended 
But 


| it is impossible to pass without recognition the loving 





|| what I have long wished to hear. 


care which has been bestowed on the Lizard churches, 
and the heartiness of the services in them. The 
great High Church movement of the last thirty years, 
with all its faults and dangers, has had this good 
result, that it has brought into goodly order and 


|| hearty appreciation both the fabrics and their ordi- 


nances. We enjoyed at Grade in the morning, and 
at Landewednack in the afternoon, semi-choral ser- 
vices, done thoroughly well, by the choir and people, 
and with an ease and heartiness which we shall not 
soon forget. At the latter place we have an anthem, 
simple, and capitally given, the solo and verse parts 
being taken by ladies “versed” in song. This is 
I cannot see 


| why our wives and daughters, with their musical 
| powers, should not contribute by their trained voices 
| to the worship of the church. In towns, where other 


vocal materials may be had, it would be unnecessary, 


| as it would also be inexpedient:—but in village 
| churches, if done simply and unobtrusively, as here, 








it enables the people to hear and profit by the works 
of our great composers, and at once lifts their praise 
to a higher level. 


In the evening we migrate to the neighbouring inn 


| at Mullion, there to sleep, to be ready for the early 


lights on the cliffs of the cove. Mullion Cove is vast 
in extent, and unites in itself, in its various parts, 
almost all the characteristics of Cornish coast scenery. 
It is rather an assemblage of subjects than a subject 
in itself. You have the usual right and left effects, 
both on a larger scale than usual; and by threading 
a curious chink in the rock to the south, you open a 
lovely beach of yellow sand, with any amount of 
variously grouped rocks for a foreground, and, if you 
please, a noble cave to arch your picture. We are 
joined here by Mr. Hart and his friend, and remain 
some hours making a large picture of the cove. Then 
our artist party breaks up; and, having first taken 


| an outline of some grand granite rocks in the direction 
| of Pollurian, of which Mr. Hart had advertised us, 


we make our way back to the village inn, en route for 
Penzance and the Land’s End. 

Should any follow on this track, I would strongly 
recommend them to take the coast road for this part 
of the journey. It skirts the cliffs and dips into the 
coves, and thus ensures your seeing much interesting 
scenery which you miss by keeping the main inland 


| 














road. The quaint church on the sandsat Gunwalloe; | 
the little port of Porthleven, full of queer old boats | 
and sea-dirt ; the bar of polished pebbles separating 
Loo pool from the sea; the gradual approach to the | 
grand mount of St. Michael :—all these are gained 
by the one road, and lost by the other. 

But alas for our fortune by either way, for the | 
rain, which had long threatened, set in before we | 
reached Helston, and marred the rest of the journey. 
We draw up on the hill descending into Marazion, 
and hug our umbrellas tight while we put in the out- 
line of “the guarded mount” from the only really 
fine point of view. This is all that Borellius ever 
saw of it, unless he used all his eyes on his return | 
by the rail. 

That night at Penzance; and in the morning to the | 
Land’s End, ever a noticeable drive. First the luxu- | 
riant woods and fields lining the favoured basin of | 
Penzance ; then the gradual ascent into the “west | 
country,” bare of everything but signs of human 
labour and intelligence, sprawled over by great 
skeleton water-courses leading from mines, with here 
and there St. Burian’s or Sennen tower peeping over | 
the next dreary hill. | 

Of course, in approaching any far-projecting pro- | 
montory, the sea-view widens and widens. But there 
is something especially impressive in this spreading | 
of the sea-line as you near the Land’s End. Ocean | 
in front, ocean to right, ocean to left. One state of | 
things is coming to an end, another is beginning. 

Meantime the easterly wind behind us has been 
gathering strength, till it has waxed to a gale. As 
we cross the wild bit of moor leading from the “ First 
and Last” inn, at Sennen, to the present hotel, it 
seems as if we and ours were destined to be carried 
bodily over the edge, which now appears to us the 
end of the world. 

And now, what is the Land’s End? The true and 
simple answer is, that it isa peninsula standing out 
into the Atlantic, bristling with granite headlands, 
gorgeous in colour, grotesque in form, every way 
worthy to be the advanced post of such an island 
as ours. The forms and colours of the lichen- 
clothed granite rocks strewed about on the heights | 
may now be studied at leisure by any one, as there is 
an excellent hotel built on the Land’s End itself, 
within a quarter of a mile of the mass of rock which | 
terminates England. There the tourist or artist may 
take up his quarters, and ramble and paint to his 
heart’s content. Every ten yards’ change of posi- | 
tion below the hotel brings a fresh scene of grandeur | 
into sight, and the unrivalled sea-view is ever around 
one. It is noticeable, on a longer visit to the Land's 
End than I had ever before paid, that the monotony | 
of the granite forms altogether gives way, and each | 
headland and group of rock puts on a character of 
its own. 

They are very remarkable, these grey masses, | 
bearded with long green lichens; unpaintable in | 
detail, even by the most laborious pre-Raphaelite. 
But that detail is thoroughly worth studying. Try, 
and try again, and never mind by what means you 
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try, to give the graining of the rock, the stains which 
distinguish one mass from another, the distinctness, 
and yet the blending, of the long green lichens. 
Some attain all this by use of body colour as a 
medium; some cleverly paint in the parasites on 
spaces previously left; some with water, or harts- 
horn, paint the shapes on the already coloured rock, 
and take them out with the strong steady finger 
wrapped in wash-leather. Let not one despise 
another. However you attain to the imitation of 
nature, be the imitation dutiful and careful, and it is 
legitimate. In the ethics of water-colour, the maxim 
of acertain dangerous society rules all :—the end jus- 
tifies the means. But more is involved in this than 
at first may seem. In order for it to apply, the end 
must be attained. Richardson and Branwhite, Warren 
and Vacher, all do attain it, and by surely very 
different ways. I could mention others who do not, 
and yet whose following of suit is admirable. So it 
is in water-colour; so it is also in other things, on 
which we will not now touch. 

The Land’s End is a somewhat trying field for the 
painter. All your pictureis on oneside. There isno 
balance. This or that headland you may draw, on 
the left, on the right; but the inevitable sea-line 
must be ruled right through the opposite side of your 
paper. Very clever sketches, admirably composed, 
may be made, and have often been made, but it is 
only by outrageous coaxing. There are three grand 
outlying rocks, the Irish Lady, Innis Dodnan (the 
isle with the hole in it), and the Armed Knight. But 
the worst of these is, that they will not come together 
in presentable positions. From any accessible spot 
to which you can climb down, either you can see 
but one, or one is over, or behind, another. Then 
we have again the picturesque reef of rocks crowned 
by the Longships lighthouse. But this, again, is 
too far out to sea to come into any “long-shore”’ 
view. So that the minds of sketchers are much 
exercised ; and you may see them wandering about 
with their stools, camping and decamping, and wast- 
ing their precious time, before they can find a 
subject. 

But there is a really good one, not far from the 
Take the path to the left; keep on pasta 
cottage (solitude of solitude!) in a little granite dingle; 
rise the next brow, and you will come upon Pardenick 
Head, a fine one-sided subject; or if you clamber 
down the next gully, and turn about, you may get 
the view which you have before now seen on exhibi- 
tion walls ; but not as you have there seen it; for, as 
above lamented, the “ Armed Knight”’ is immediately 
over Innis Dodnan, and hopelessly blended with it. 

The whole coast onward from this point to Tol- 
Pedn-Penwith, the finest of the “west country” 
headlands, and so on to Mill Bay, and Porthcarnow 
Cove, and the Logan, is full of grand subjects. But 
I treat not of it now, because it formed no part of 
our hurried visit this year. 

So we employed the afternoon, getting a picture of 
headlands and a tumbling sea from Pardenick, with 
some difficulty, for the wind would let nothing rest 





even in the snuggest shelter, and both our pictures 
were sadly “ plum-puddinged”’ by the rain. 

I say advisedly ‘‘a tumbling sea ;” for, in our gale, 
if we were to have a gale at the Land's End, we 
were unfortunate. The grand seas, than which none 
in Britain can be more sublime, are the results of a 
westerly storm, whereas ours is easterly, and therefore 
from the land. 

Thus far on our Tuesday evening. The night 
quarters are curious—looking out on the infinite sea, 
with the Longships light, like a star, in the middle 
distance. 

The next morning we set off for Sennen Cove and 
Whitesand Bay. These I had never visited, and to 
my friend of course all was new. I had visions of a 
fine subject each way, and they were not disap- 
pointed. Sennen Cove itself might furnish a painter 
with some telling materials. The quaint old fishing 
huts are scattered up the side of a rocky ledge, with 
a slide for the boats into the sea. The thatched roofs 
are of the Cornish type, bound with ropes of straw, 
and weighted with stones. But this we passed 
through, not without a sigh of regret from my com- 
panion, who vainly promised himself a picture there 
on his return. Our bourn was the beautiful beach 
which begins at the Cove; an expanse of pure sand 
some two miles long, with the high land of St. Just 
and Cape Cornwall at its other end. Here we spend 
the morning in drawing both sides, toil back to our || 
airy hotel an hour after our intended dinner time, || 
and retrace our way to Penzance. 

And here ended our joint tour. Other engage- || 
ments called away Borellius from me, and he left at 
a cruel hour the next morning to reach London at | 





night. It is hardly in the pen of a writer on these || 
matters not to venta small grumble at what they 
call an express train in Cornwall. First of all, 
every train stops at every station. Every train 
carries every class of passengers; every train goes 
about twenty miles an hour. But one of these is 
called the express, because I suppose it joins the 
express at Exeter. From Penzance to London is 
three hundred and twenty miles. This the “ express” 
performs in twelve hours, averaging, including the 
swifter portion from Exeter to London, twenty-six 
miles and three-quarters an hour, and charged in- 
creased fare over the ordinary first class. 

However, good or bad as might be the Cornwall 
express, I lost my friend, and was now to fare on alone. 

And the reader may well ask, whither? To the 
pier, to the Little Western steamer, and to the Isles 
of Scilly. 

To judge ‘by the number of guide books to the 
isles, they ought to be far too well known to need 
any description from me. I shall merely give what 
guide books do not give—some account of a fort- 
night’s sketching experience among them. 

To my delight, I found my kind host of Tintagel, 
Consanguineus, on the pier waiting for me—a kin- 
dred spirit in the matter of water-colour subjects. We 
had a half-appointment before, which had been since 
clenched by a hospitabie invitation from the Lord 
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Proprictor of the islands. So we walked the deck 
and beguiled the hours, while the Land’s End faded 
from view in the east, and sundry low island forms 
loomed into sight in the west. Then the beacon at 
St. Martin’s, and the telegraph tower at St. Mary’s, 
and the Crow Sound, and the Roadstead, and Hugh 
Town, and the pier, and the welcome faces of watch- 
ing friends. 

The feature which first strikes a stranger on near- 
ing the islands is, their lowness. Carry a slope from 


| Dunkery Beacon in Somersetshire (2,000 feet) to 
| Cawsand Beacon in Dartmoor (1,800), and thence to 


Rowtor and Brownwilly on Bodmin Moors (1,300), 
to Carn Brac in West Cornwall (some 750), over the 


| Land’s End (about 300), and it would find a fitting 


downward continuation on the Telegraph Tower at 
St. Mary’s (about 200). But this is the highest 
point in the islands, and all the headlands are sloped 
considerably away from it. So that you rarely in 
Scilly have to deal with a height, in sketching, of 
more than 100 feet. 

Still it is astonishing how quickly the eye accus- 
toms itself to any measure of absolute height. At 
first approach, this lowness is felt, but never after- 
wards. You go about among the islands quite un- 
conscious of it; and it is not till the return, when 
the steamer passes under Tol Pedn, that you are 
aware what miniature scenery you have left. 

And now, what shall I say generally of these 
lovely islands? First of all, what may seem incon- 
sistent with the epithet just used. In the whole 
archipelago there is not a tree, ¢.¢., one which would 
pass for a tree on the mainland. Molus reigns 
omnipotent. Whenever he spies a presumptuous 
branch aspiring to court his touch, he makes short 
work with it. There seems to be but one tribe of 
plants that can brave his destructive power; and 
strange to say, those are the lazy thick-leaved 
Mesembryanthemums. Those who have seen the 
steep sand-banks about the grotto of Posilippo at 
Naples, clothed with this luxuriant carpet, may form 
some idea of what it is everywhere im Seilly. It 
was introduced by the present spirited Proprietor of 
the islands about thirty-five years ago ; but now it is 
fairly indigenous in the inhabited islands. The stone 
wall fences (here called hedges), the old bits of quarry 
and rock, are covered with it; and in the gardens of 
Tresco Abbey there are more than twenty sorts, all 
growing vigorously. 

I thought I should find Scilly a great habitat of 
ferns. Above all, I expected to get there the beau- 
tiful Lastrea recurva, which is supposed to come to 
us over the sea from the western world. But in this 
I was entirely mistaken. Bracken is of course every- 
where. Osmunda regalis is found abundant in the 


the Telegraph Tower I found some of the Asplenium 
lanceolatum. These, with the exception of the 
Asplenium marinum, which is found generally, and 
not on the coasts only, seem to be nearly all the 
ferns: and none of these, with the exception of the 
last, grow luxuriantly. 








The islands are in most years gay with the united 
bloom of the dwarf gorse and the heather. But this 
summer, as elsewhere, most parts of the wild country 
were burnt up, and the colours were absent. As 
regards stone, all is granite. All, that is, which is 
in situ ; for on the high lands in Tresco and Bryer, 
and perhaps elsewhere, there are abundance of loose 
flints : how brought there, who can tell ? Geologists 
tell of the action of glaciers; but where did the 
glaciers get these flints? I know of none nearer 
than the Blackdown Hills, near Taunton, or the 
chalk cliffs at Bere Regis and Lyme, each more than 
a hundred and fifty miles off. But these are the only 
exceptions, unless you count strange pieces of slate 
and limestone scattered here and there on the shores, 
perhaps ballast from wrecks. 

The granite headlands are of various shapes and 
characters ; indeed, there is far more variety in their 
forms and colours here, than on “the main.”” They 
are almost universally covered, where exposed to 


the full fury of the elements, with the long bearded | 


lichen, giving them a light green tinge. The bright 
chrome-coloured Lichen geographicus also abounds, 
mostly, I thought, in the eastern islands. The 
cliffs are everywhere pierced with dark holes and 
caves, which tell admirably in a drawing. The 
luxuriant growth of samphire is a feature which I 
had not noticed elsewhere. To those who have seen 
only the stunted plant on our Kentish coast, it is a 
surprise to see bushes full of flower, and covering 
large shelves of rock. 

Great part of the coast is iron-bound, and woe to 
the ship that is driven on it. But by far the greater 
danger is from the thousands of rocks which bristle 
up from the water, or lie scantily covered in all 
directions. To drag an anchor in a gale is not 
pleasant anywhere; but in Scilly roads it is certain 
destruction. Some “cow,” or “calf,” or “little” 
or “great ”’ something, lies in almost every chance 
course, and the poor ship would be in pieces before 
she could get to land. Most of the islands have a 
beach of the purest white sand. Not unfrequently two 
such beaches occur opposite to one another, with a 
narrow neck of land between, covered, or not, at 
high water. Such a neck occurs between St. Agnes 
and Gugh: another in the isthmus between the main 
of St. Mary’s and Toll’s Island; and on another and 
larger one, the only town in the island is built. An 
extraordinarily high tide has been known to inundate 
Hugh Town, and some think that a combination may 
some day occur, which may carry it into the town in 
an inconvenient abundance. On the only occasion 
in human memory when the sea flooded the town, it 
was a perfect calm; had it been a southerly gale, 


_ there is no saying how much of the strect might 
marshes near Porthellick, in St. Mary’s; and near | 


have gone down before it. But the houses are 
granite-built, and very substantial, and might stand 
a deal of battering. 

The glory of Seilly is the sea. First, for form. 
Let it be dead calm in the roadstead between 
St. Mary’s and Tresco, yet look north and west, 
and you will see the great sheets of spray leap- 
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No. 1.—Backward View from High Cliff. 
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No. 4.—Piper’s Hole, on a calm day. H. A., del. 
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No. 5.—Menavawr—The “ Man-of-war.” H. As del. 
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ing over the bristly rocks where they face the 
ocean. Goon such a day out to Shipman Head, at 
the end of Bryer, or to Piper’s Hole at the back of 
Tresco, and you will see what ocean can do of himself, 
without the aid of ZZolus. On such a day a party of 
us went from the abbey to Piper’s Hole. It was a 
dull sleepy sea-fog. "Where you could see the water 
it was like glass. What we found at Piper’s Hole, 
| let the engraving show (No. 4, p. 681). One of our 
| party, I heard (for I had been in the eave once before, 
| and remained outside taking the sketch), came in for 

the full fury of one of these fringes of the ground 
swell, and emerged dripping. 

But if this be the ocean in a calm, what is it.ina 
| gale? The next day but one after my arrival, we 
| had a taste of its quality. It was Saturday, August 
| 22, a day by all account worse on “the main” than 
| with us. Again, the wind was easterly, so that we 
| had not the full fury of the Atlantic; but the effect 
| was grand enough. At intervals, as one watched:the 
| distant islands, they seemed altogether to disappear 
| behind a great white sheet of foam. ‘No boat could 
live in the sound. The Little Western lay safe by 
the pier, and missed her day. No bribes could induce 
a pilot-cutter to carry over to the main, home pas- 
sengers eager to return. The day was clear and 
bright, and the sight glorious. Towards the even- 
ing, three of us battled with the gale, and attained the 
telegraph tower, where under the lee of a “ hedge,” I 
put in a sketch of the Eastern Islands (No. 6, p. 681). 
The evening views of these sparkling gems of the sea 
were always glorious, but never more so than on 
this day, when the clear white spray was evermore 
climbing their cliffs, and falling back in the sun. 

If the form of the sea is remarkable here, the 
colour is still more unusual. The ordinary hue is 
deep blue, and inasmuch as blue and yellow make 
| green, wherever sand occurs, the water puts on the 
| most brilliant emerald green. But another combina- 
tion is frequently found. Blue and red make purple; 
so that where there are belts of sea-weed, or where 
the shadows take a red tint, we have on the waves 
the most gorgeous purple. ‘There are no ‘bizarre, 
tricks of rock colours, as at the Lizard ; butthe water! 
is always perfectly clear, and the colours are deep, 
and solid, and lustrous. 

In a remarkable expedition to the Eastern Islands 
on Friday, September 4, the calmest and brightest 
of days, we passed through a channel where the 
water was over twenty feet deep, and a grand forest 
of yellow seaweed reached from the bottom and 
floated on the surface. It was like the golden- 
crisped locks with which the present fashion spreads 
the fair shoulders and backs of our young girls. I 
| laid hold of it, and it came up from the root, and 
| floated many a fathom in the wake of our boat, as I 

held it. The look down between the tall pillars of 
| the waving tresses, through the emerald water, was 
a fairy dream. And :then we landed on Great 
Ganilly, and ploughed our weary way ‘throngh the 
hot sand to the shadow ofa great carn, and there 
| dined, looking out on a sea which reflected every 
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rock in many tinted lines, reaching almost to the 
shore. 

Among other functions which the sea performs 
here, not the least glorious are those of daily 
giving and receiving the sun. Many mornings 
during my stay did I watch for the first glitter of 
the rosy blaze over the line of faintest blue; many || 
evenings did I watch the dimmed and magnified orb | 
sink away among the leaden western mists behind || 
the deepening mass of the Atlantic. How different | 
entirely are the characters of sunrise and sunset; | 
notin the thought merely of the beholder, but in | 
form and colour of mists and clouds, and the size 
and appearance of the great luminary himself. But || 
this subject, though pleasant to pursue, would be | 
endless. So we will cut it short with the lines in | 
the strangers’ book at the old hotel on the Righi:— | 








| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


“ Seven weary miles we toiled up hill, 
The.setting sun to see: 
Sullen and grim he went to bed, 
Sullen and grim went we. 


The rising sun to see: 
Sullen and grim he rose that morn, 
Sullen and grim rose we.” 


| 
“SeVen weary hours we tossed in bed, | 
| 


Among the pictorial effects of the islands, we must | 
not forget the results of their exceptional climate. | 
Mr. Augustus Smith,the Lord Proprietor of the isles, | 
has gathered together in his gardens at Tresco Abbey, | 
the most remarkable collection of semi-tropical plants, | 
growing and flourishing in the open air. Huge 
perennial geraniums, as indeed ‘throughout the 
islands, but here largest and most beautiful, rise on 
each side of the paths; fuchsias, of -course, are of 
equal size and splendour; there are jglades of aloe 
and palm, varied with a multitudeof.ontlandish trees, 
some beautiful, some strange ratherthan’ beautiful, but 
all contributing to give a curious foréign character to 
the place, and to recall the villas ¢fQannes, or Nice, 
or Mentone, rather than these of England. Two 
however of ‘the staple ;products of ‘those gardens 
are herexmissing, the orange, and,-strange to say, the 
date-pdim. Por the climate of Scilly is not hot, but 
only equable. Outdoor grapes will hardly come to 
perfection. There is not cold enough in winter to 
ripen the wood, nor heat enough in summer to ripen 
the fruit. Still, one would think, the common date- 
palm ought to do here. It grows, about Bordighera, 
and on the Western Riviera, in the most exposed 
places, even fringing the beach and making hedges 
against the sand. Its constant companion, the aloe, 
is finer here in Scilly than I have ever seen it in 
Italy, but that may be because it is taken more care 
of. Unless the suckers round the root are constantly 
removed, the parent plant dwindles, as we commonly 
see it abroad, into one among a low impenetrable 
hedge of bristling spikes. I was not fortunate in 
finding aloes in bloom -in the .gardens at Tresco; 
sometimes there are half-a-dozen at a time. One 
only ‘was to.be seen, in a cottage garden near the 
church at Old Grimsby harbour. Here the flower, 
rising like a huge candelabrum, was considerably 
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higher than the roof of an ordinary two-storied 
house. 

Our sketching expeditions were of course many. 
The thickly-scattered rocky islets group into lovely 
subjects; colour is never wanting on sea or shore ; 
and, it must be said, the uncertain climate was at its 
\| best. Day after day was bright, and rock after rock 
was gathered into the portfolio-store of finished and 
unfinished, for the coming winter to deal with. 
| The island rock given as a specimen is Menavawr, 

“the great rock’’ (No. 5, p. 681). It is a curious in- 
stance of corruption by similarity of sound, that it | 
is commonly known at Scilly as “the man of war ;” 
and the name is justified by the fact of its having, 
as seen from many points of view, three rocky spires, 
representing the masts. 

The sketch occupied the morning of September Ist, 
one of the loveliest days of this beautiful season. It 
was taken from St. Helen’s, an uninhabited island, 
rich with golden fern, and heather, and rocky carns. 

And so we draw to an end, but not without a word 
of the passage homeward. 

Many had been the forebodings of this destined day. 





For, whoever visits Scilly, there is this sting in the 
tail of his visit—forty miles of sea. There is the com- 
fort, such as it is, of knowing, that should the weather | 


be totally unfit, the boat will not go. But between | 
calm and this, what room is there for human misery ! | 

However, when the morning of September 7 rose, | 
all foreboding was at an end. A brighter sun was | 
never seen, nor a glassier sea. We greet Captain | 
Tregarthen on the pier; he sends us up to his snug 
little hotel, to see a picture of his Little Western in a 
memorable gale off the pierhead at Penzance, in Oc- || 
tober, 1865 ; we return to find the last bell ringing | 
and all ready; we watch the lessening forms of our | 
friends on the pier; we meet the Governor's boat, 
with most of our sketching party, on return to the 
main, the Governor himself at the tiller. And so, 
with hearty farewell to the most beneficent of lords 
proprietors and the kindest of hosts, we steam away 
from Scilly. 

But, four hours after, the Land’s End, Tol Pedn, || 
the Logan—how shall words describe them? I give | 
merely the notes I jotted down under an outline | 
which I have since endeavoured to colour :— 

“Passing Land’s End in a calm; the cliffs shining, 
orange and lake, through a violet haze. The sea, | 
light gleaming blue; the ripples, few and far be- | 
tween, blue, orange, and purple. Shadows on the | 
cliffs, deep but pearly blue. It is impossible for | 
beauty to surpass this scene.” 
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Firrzen years have elapsed since Dr. D’Aubigny , of making Edgar answer in the same language, till 
took the Waldron family under his protection. Dur- | at last he was able to converse in it with as much | 
ing that time many changes have taken place, though | fluency as in English. On his leaving school the | 
perhaps fewer than are generally met with in family | doctor at first thought of bringing him up to his own | 
records during the same period. Of her husband, profession, but Edgar, although naturally intelligent, 
since he quitted England, Mrs. Waldron had heard | showed but little aptitude for medicine, his tastes 
nothing. An indirect intimation that he was alive tending more to mechanical studies. So the doctor 
during the first years of his punishment was all the , at last gave up this idea. But having no interest 
news she had received, and she had ceased to make with any one connected either with machine-making 
further inquiries about him. This might possibly or engineering, he obtained for Edgar a situation 
have arisen from the fact, that the letters she and | in the counting-house of Messrs. Watson and 
Edgar had written to him had never been answered, | Briggs, large silk manufacturers in the neighbour- 
and Mrs. Waldron’s natural conclusion was, that if | hood. In securing this appointment the doctor | 
he were still alive he did not wish to hear anything | had less difficulty in consequence of Edgar’s fluency | 
more of them. | in the French language, that accomplishment being 

Edgar remained till he was fourteen at the day- | far less common then than now. Shortly after 
school in which he was placed by the doctor, his even- | his appointment, Edgar had assigned to him the 
ings and mornings being employed in making himself | keeping of the French letter book as a portion of 
useful in the house. He was a quick, docile, and in- | his duties, his employers having extensive connec- 
dustrious boy, and made rapid progress in his educa- | tions with Lyons. Edgar continued with this firm, 
tion. When he was fit to leave school, he was a| giving such perfect satisfaction that on more than 








good arithmetician, and wrote a clear, bold hand. 
And in the French language, which, as before stated, 
was a portion of the curriculum of the school studies 
insisted on by its founders, he was able to speak 
and write grammatically. In acquiring this accom- 
plishment, it should also be borne in mind that he 
had been greatly assisted by the doctor, who made a 
point of invariably speaking to him in French, and 





one occasion he had been sent to Lyons in its 
behalf. While there he became acquainted with the 
French method of transacting business. The manu- 
facturer with whom he resided had a workshop near 
his house, with many looms in it; there Edgar used 
to spend much of his otherwise unemployed time in 
making himself master of the art of silk weaving 
in all its branches. His salary also had gradually 
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increased, till at last it reached a hundred a year. Some 
years ago Edgar had quitted the doctor’s and taken 
up his abode at the house of business of which he had 
the charge, the partners residing in the country. 
His cousin Mary, the blind girl, lived with her 
aunt till the death of Mrs. Barbett (the old lady with 
| whom the doctor had placed them after they removed 
| from Fleur-de-lis Street), which took place about two 
years afterwards. The doctor's servant having left 
about the same time, he invited Mrs. Waldron and 
Mary to take up their abode in his house. This 
they did, Mrs. Waldron acting as his housekeeper. 
The affection the doctor entertained for the poor 
blind girl was scarcely less than that he felt for 
Edgar. It was a pleasant amusement. for him to 
teach her French. He bought one of the books 
for teaching the blind to read; and Mary, being 
naturally intelligent, made great progress under his 
instructions. She had also a fine clear voice, with 
considerable musical talent. The organist of the 
chapel in John Street being an intimate friend of 
Dr. D’Aubigny, he engaged him to give her lessons 
on the organ, as well as to teach her to sing some 
of the old Huguenot hymns, which were then gra- 
dually dying out of the services in the Spitalfields 
chapels. In personal appearance Mary was tall and 
well made, of clear complexion and delicately-marked 
features. Had it not been for her unfortunate blindness, 
she would have been considered a very pretty girl. 
A great difference had taken place in the doctor’s 
appearance and manners since last we spoke of him. 
Age had begun to tell, and his bodily health and 
strength had fallen off in proportion. His old patients 
had gradually died out, and those who had come in 
their places generally sought the advice of the 
younger men. His practice had become of little 
worth, and at last he resolved to give it up alto- 
gether. Though he remained in the same house, 
his amusements and occupations had undergone a 
great change. His favourite pastimes, prior to this, 
had been his pigeons and the flowers in his little 











garden. But now the former had all fled or been 
captured in the numerous pigeon traps erected on the 


| roofs of the houses in the neighbourhood, while 
| buildings had encroached so closely round the garden 
| as to deprive it of sun, the flowers becoming so 


pale and sickly that he abandoned their culture 
altogether. His old French books were the only 
consolation left to him, and these he used to read 
industriously, although he must have been before- 
hand thoroughly acquainted with their contents. 
Mary continued to show him the greatest respect 
and affection, attending to all his little wants with 
solicitude. As the doctor’s interest in common ob- 





| jects diminished, his love for Edgar and Mary in- 
| creased. In his now rapidly failing health, the latter 
was the greatest solace of his life. Although Mrs. 
Waldron was most useful to him in his domestic 
| establishment, she was less of a companion, being 
generally busy about many things. But Mary’s 
| whole occupation was to attend him. The doctor 
took great delight in hearing her sing the old 





Huguenot hymns. He obtained the key of the door 
from the warden of the chapel, and would go with 
her frequently in the afternoon, sometimes accom- | 
panied by Mr. Duquesne, the organist, and some- | 
times not, to hear her practise. While Mary was | 
in the organ loft, the doctor would seat himself in | 
one of the pews below, and listen to her as she sang | 
or played, in a state of happy composure. Two of | 
these hymns were such favourites with the old | 
man, that he always made her sing them when they | 
visited the chapel. One of them was by Claude | 
Goudimel, “‘ Que des gens, O grand Dieu ;” the other | 
by Guillaume Franc, “ Moutez au ciel soupiers de | 
lame.” While Mary sang these hymns the doctor 
would close his eyes, and fancying himself in the 
old chapel in John Street, the first used by the 
French emigrants, would conjure up reminiscences | 
of by-gone days, till he almost fancied himself in the 
society of the spirits of the departed. Occasionally 
he would get so completely absorbed as not to notice 
when Mary’s lesson was over; and when she and 
Mr. Duquesne descended from the organ loft, they 
were obliged to wake him from his reverie, and tell 
him that it was time to leave the chapel. 

One afternoon while Mary was having her music || 
lesson, the doctor seemed to be even more overcome || 
than usual. At last the chapel almost appeared to 
be peopled with the spirits of those he had loved. || 
These afterwards seemed gradually to melt away, |! 
till only three or four stood beside the pew in which || 
he was seated. These appeared to be the spirits of 
those particularly dear to him—his father and his 
mother. His wife was there, too, holding one child 
in her arms, while the boy stood by her side. As he 
gazed their forms also seemed to grow indistinct, 
and all other objects around him faded away. 

When Mary had finished her lesson, and Mr. 
Duquesne had conducted her from the loft, he left 
her as usual to find her way to the pew where the 
doctor was seated, while he stood at the door waiting || 
for them. Suddenly he heard a piercing cry, and 
hurried into the body of the chapel. He there found 
the blind girl attempting to raise the doctor from || 
the floor, on which he had fallen. Begging Mary to 
calm herself, Mr. Duquesne, with great exertion, suc- 
ceeded in removing the apparently lifeless body into || 
the passage; and then telling her to remain quiet 
until he returned, he left the chapel to procure assist- 
ance. He shortly came back with two of his acquaint- 
ances, and they managed to carry the doctor home. 

Great was the astonishment of Mrs. Waldron 
when she saw her old friend and protector borne 
to his house apparently a corpse. He had left home 
two hours before, if not in health, at least in good 
spirits. Though dreadfully shocked, she had suffi- 
cient presence of mind to run for a doctor. The 
doctor said that life was not extinct, but that his 
patient was in a fit; that most probably he would 
soon recover, though he would no doubt be an 
invalid for the rest of his life. 

And he was right. The doctor recovered his mental 
faculties, but was never able to leave his bed again. 













































































| the funeral of the doctor was a sad one to them all. 














| been thought that he had some personal interest, or 
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As soon as he could speak, his first request was that 
Edgar, who was then in France, should be sent for. 
Mrs. Waldron immediately went to the house of 
business to request that Edgar should be allowed to 
return to England. No objection was made to the 
request, and the same evening a letter was despatched 
to Edgar, advising him to return home at once, 
as his friend, Dr. D’Aubigny, was on the point of 
death. Fortunately, Edgar arrived in time. When 
he entered the room, a gleam of happiness passed 
over the old man’s face at sight of his adopted 
child, and tears of joy ran down his cheeks. His 
death did not take place till some days afterwards. 
His end was tranquil, all whom he loved in the world 
being around his bed; and by the sorrow they 
manifested they proved to him in his last moments 
how great was the love they bore him, and how deep 
their grief at his loss. 

The week which elapsed between the death and 


Little conversation passed between the members 
of the family, and that was generally in whispers. 
Edgar behaved admirably, soothing both the ex- 
uberant grief of his mother and the less demon- 
strative, though not less profound, sorrow of his 
cousin. Both were grateful to him for his atten- 
tions. At last the day arrived for the funeral, which 
was to take place in Bethnal Green churchyard. The 
spot had been selected by Dr. D’Aubigny himself 
prior to his last illness, as he said he should then 
sleep among his former friends and relatives, who 
would lie in their narrow beds around him. Four 
mourners followed him to the grave: Mrs. Wal- 
dron, Mary, Edgar, and Mr. Duquesne, the organist. 
Although the doctor had for some time given up his 
practice, he was well known to many of the inha- 
bitants, several of whom stood round his grave when 
the body was consigned to earth. -There were also 
many idlers—indeed, Mr. Duquesne remarked, after 
the funeral was over, and they had returned to the 
house to partake of some refreshment, that he was 
surprised te see so many who were not interested in 
the ceremony thus wasting time which might have 
been better employed. But there was one among 
them, he said, who seemed a good deal interested in 
what was going on, although he did not remember 
having seen his face before. This man stood at 
some distance from the grave, and seemed to listen 
to the service with great attention; indeed, had he 
not been so far from the mourners, it might have 


had been acquainted with the deceased doctor. Edgar 
asked what sort of a man he was. 

“That is most remarkable of all,’’ said the organist, 
“for he did not seem one of those in whom the 
doctor would have been likely to take an interest. He 
was a gaunt, ragged, unshaven man, about fifty years 
of age, and with grey hair and deep-sunken eyes.” 

Mrs. Waldron suggested that it might have been 
some poor man whom the doctor had befriended, 
and of whom he had not spoken, for he was very apt, 


them to anybody. Edgar then inquired of Mr. 
Duquesne whether he had noticed what became of 
the man when they quitted the churchyard. But 
the organist had taken no further notice of him, nor 
had he seen him after the service was over. 

Having now finished their meal, Edgar proposed 
to Mr. Duquesne that they should look for the 
doctor’s will. In this Edgar anticipated some 
difficulty, as the doctor had always been very taci- 
turn respecting his private affairs. Things, however, 
turned out to be simpler than he imagined, for the 
organist told Edgar that not only had the doctor 
made a will, but that he had deposited it in his 
cabinet, where it would be found underneath some 
books on the upper shelf. Edgar immediately looked 
for it, and found it without difficulty. On its being 


Dr. D’Aubigny, in the first place, constituted Mr. 
Duquesne as his sole executor. Of the money he 
had in the funds (about four hundred pounds), he 
left twenty pounds free of legacy duty to Mrs. Wal- 
dron, besides the whole of his furniture; and another 


The remainder of his property in the funds he be- 
queathed to Mr. Duquesne in trust for Mary till she 
should attain the age of twenty-one, or marry. 
books and freehold house he left to Edgar. 
The day following the funeral, the shop-shutters, 
which had been closed during the time the dead body 
had remained in the house, were again taken down, 
and the curtains of the first-floor windows opened, 
the family no longer conversing together in whispers. 
Mr. Duquesne called on them, and told Edgar and 
Mrs. Waldron that he should leave everything in their 
care for the present, and that they might consider 
the house and all it contained as being virtually their 
own, subject to the usual legal formalities which were 
to be gone through. Mr. Duquesne remained for some 
time in conversation with the family, during which 
he informed them, that on his road to the house he 
had met the same ill-leoking man he had mentioned 
as having been in the graveyard the day before. He 


His 


opened it was found to be simple in the extreme. | 
| 


twenty pounds he left to his executor, Mr. Duquesne. | 
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also said that the man was evidently watching him, 
though when he discovered that he (M. Duquesne) 
had his eye on him, he turned suddenly round and 
entered a by-street. No notice, however, was taken 
of this circumstance by Mrs. Waldron or Mary, be- 
yond some vague conjectures as to what the man’s 
intentions might be. 

It was nearly night before Edgar returned home, 
where he found Mrs. Waldron and Mary waiting for 
him. 


principally on their future arrangements. Edgar 
told his mother that Mr. Watson had that day | 
given him permission to remain in England for 
a month or six weeks, that the doctor’s affairs 
might be arranged before his departure. Mrs. 
Waldron expressed great satisfaction at this intelli- 
gence, and they continued to chat together as to what | 


matters, when suddenly the door which divided the 





she continued, to do good deeds, and never speak of 





shop from the little sitting-room opened, and a 








They talked together during their meal, 
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they should do with the house and on other family } 
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stranger, who had entered the house unheard (the 
shop bell having been silenced during the illness of 
the doctor), walked into the room. 

Mrs. Waldron and her son were greatly surprised, 
and gazed at him without speaking. He was tall and 
grey-haired, with deep-sunken eyes and hollow 
cheeks. He was miserably attenuated, and his dress 
ragged and travel-stained; and his appearance alto- 
gether was disreputable in the extreme. The 
stranger was the first to speak. Clutching one of 
the high-backed chairs for support—for his weak- 
ness was such that he seemed hardly able to hold 
himself erect—he said in a hollow voice to Mrs. 
Waldron, ‘‘ Wife, don’t you know me?” 

Both mother and son were so overwhelmed with 
surprise, that neither was able to utter a word. 

“ Edgar,” he continued, “don’t you remember me? | 
Perhaps not; I’m terribly altered, but for all that 
I’m your father, and I’m starving. Give me a morsel 
of food, if only for charity’s sake, or I shall drop 
down. I’ve had nothing inside my lips for six-and- 
thirty hours.’ And here he cast his eyes on the table 
so wistfully as fully to prove the truth of his state- 
ment, even if his gaunt, half-famished appearance 
had not forcibly corroborated it. Mrs. Waldron 
immediately rose, while Edgar placed a chair for 
him by the table. Waldron now sat down and 
ravenously commenced to eat, neither his wife, 
Mary, nor Edgar uttering a word, though mother 
and son looked at each other, as if mutely in- 
| quiring which should speak first. Waldron ate 


; on with the earnestness of a famishing man, not 
| once raising his eyes from the food which his wife 
from time to time placed before him. "When he was 
| fully satisfied, he leant back in his chair, and looked 
| steadfastly from the one to the other, beginning with 
| his wife and ending with Mary. 

“You seem all well and comfortable,’ he said. 


| “I’m glad to see it. I often thought of you all 
while I was away, though you mayn’t believe it.” 
“Thank God we are comfortably off now,” said 
| Mrs. Waldron, “at least Edgar and Mary are, and I 
|| have also good cause to be thankful.” 
| ««That’s all right,” said Waldron; “may you all 
|| live to enjoy it. Beyond asking you for food and 
shelter for a short time, I shall be no drag upon you. 
I’ve been misfortune enough to you already.” 
‘What do you intend to do, then ?” asked his wife. 
“Die, and that shortly, I hope,” replied Waldron. 
| Then his eyes filling with tears and with much feel- 
ing in his tone, he continued, “I only want to stop 
| here for a short time, and I hope you'll let me do so 
|| without grudging. If I get better, which I don’t 
| think there’s the slightest chance of, I'll take myself 
| off again as soon as I’m strong enough. Very 
likely when you find I’m an altered man, you may 
ask me to stay longer, but I shan’t stay. I shouldn’t 
like to stop in the same house with my wife and my 
son, and feel that they knew me to be a thief anda 
runaway convict.” 
“ But what makes you think you're ill, father?” 
said Edgar, trying to change the subject. 


‘did not like to be seen leaving the house till he had | 





“Because I’ve a cough that tears me to pieces, 
and I get as thin as a lath. Why I can almost see 
through my hands when I hold them up to the light, 
and I’m so weak I can’t do any work. When J 
landed, as I didn’t want to trouble you, I went down 
to the docks to see if I could get a job. Well, I got 
took on by the hour with a gang of labourers, but 
after I had been at work an hour I was obliged to 
knock off. Then I hung about, offering to carry 
parcels for the people that landed from the ships, 
but I’d no luck that way neither. After all, it can’t 
be wondered at that people shouldn’t like to trust 
their parcels in my hands, poor asI look. At last I 
made up my mind to come here, for at first I hadn't 
courage to do it, and I’ve hung about from ten o’clock 
till now, because I couldn’t make up my mind. I 
wouldn’t have thrust myself on you now, but I’m 
so ill and weak that I can hardly stand, and three 
parts starved into the bargain. ‘Tenpence is all I’ve 
had to live on during the last five days.” 

Here Waldron fairly gave way, and wept like a 
child. Mrs. Waldron, who had hitherto maintained 
a cold severity of manner—possibly feigned—was not 
proof against her husband’s tears. Rising up, as if 
to give greater emphasis to her words, she said— 

“No, Waldron, I am not the woman to refuse you 
shelter when you want it, or to see you in trouble 
without feeling sorry myself, whatever may have 
taken place. You are my husband in the face of 
God and man, and I’ve always been a true wife to 
you, and will show that Iam sonow. Here you shall 
remain till you are strong again, and by-gones shall 
be by-gones.”’ Mrs. Waldron then sat down again. 

A bed was now made up for the escaped convict, 
and it was proposed that he should attend at Guy’s 
Hospital next day to receive medical advice. For 
some time Waldron insisted that he should wait a 
few days before doing so. Edgar was somewhat 
puzzled at his father’s desire to delay his visit to the || 
hospital. But not so Mrs. Waldron. With true || 
feminine instinct, she understood that her husband || 


decent clothes to appear in—for “poverty had made | 
him acquainted with strange bedfellows.” Leaving 
the room, Mrs. Waldron beckoned Edgar to follow || 
her, and she then told him what she believed to be 
her husband’s objection. Edgar immediately gave 
her some money, and requested her to purchase a/| 
decent suit of clothes for his father, so that he might, 
without shame, accompany her to the hospital. 
Next morning Mrs. Waldron betook herself to a/| 
ready-made clothes shop in Shoreditch, and describing | 
her husband as nearly as possible, she was followed | 
home by a shopman, accompanied by another mar | 
carrying a large bag of clothes. Waldron was soon | 
supplied with a new suit of clothes, and the time for | 
the hospital having arrived, he started off with his | 
wife, leaning on her arm for support. Although he ex- | 
pressed himself better when he arose in the morning, | 
the strength gained by his night’s rest and the meals | 
of which he had partaken, soon left him, and he was 
as weak as the day before. Arrived at the hospital, 
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| they waited their turn to be ushered into the physi- 


cian’s presence. As soon as he saw Waldron, and 


before he asked him any questions, an almost imper- 


ceptible movement of his eyebrows, unseen by the 
invalid, told the woman’s quicker perception the dan- 
gerous position he wasin. The doctor listened with 
great patience to the details given him. Then, with- 
out saying a word, he dictated a prescription, which, 
when it was finished, he gave to Waldron to be pre- 
sented at the dispensary. On leaving the room Mrs. 
Waldron allowed her husband to go first, and as soon 


| as his back was turned, she cast an inquiring glance 


at the physician. She only saw on his face an ex- 


| pression of great seriousness, and understood it all— 
| there was no hope for her husband. 


After obtaining the medicine, they returned home. 


| Waldron was so fatigued by the exertion that he was 


quite unable to follow his wife’s advice and go up- 


| stairs to his bedroom; but, throwing himself into the 


doctor’s easy-chair, he remained there unable to 
move. Inthe evening, however, he somewhat rallied. 


| When Mary was absent from the room he said to his 


wife—“ Maria, if anybody comes here for me, say you 


| don’t know anything about me, and if they ask you 


if your name’s Waldron, say you'never heard of it 
before. I don’t want to go into particulars, but I’m 
what the soldiers call ‘ absent: without. leave, and if 
I get caught—and I know they’re after me—I'll 
never see thie outside of the prisom wallsagain. I 
know it’s nearly over with me, and I should like 
to remain’ quiet the little time I’m with you.” 

Mrs. Waldrom promised to obey her husband's 
instructions, and nothing more passed on the subject. 

A change'now took place in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the house of business. The housekeeper 
had been dismissed, and until another could be 
found Mis: Waldron was asked to perform the duties. 


‘And a change came over the establishment in an-- 


other respect. The senior partner had been’ taken 


_ dangerously ill,. and. in consequence of his absence 


from business Edgar had been requested to remain 
in England. Mrs. Waldron now left her home every 


| Morning t perform her new duties, leaving her 


husband to the care of Mary. Waldron’s health, by 
one of those curious changes which so delusively 
take place in cases of consumption, to all appearance 
improved ; still, he never left the house unless:on his 
weekly visit to the hospital with his wife. 

One day at the house of business: Edgar and his 
mother had a long consultation as to future: plans: 
The senior partner’s health had failed so much, that 
he was advised to visit a warmer climate for the 
winter, and Mrs. Waldron—for nothing was known 
of her husband’s return—was invited to take up her 
permanent residence in the house. Another circum- 
stance had also occurred which made them consider 
the question of the future with great seriousness. The 
doctor's affairs had now been completely wound up. 
Edgar was in possession of the house, while Mary, 
who a few weeks after the death of her benefactor had 
come of age, had her money transferred to her. A 
house agent had called upon Edgar one morning to 





ask if he were willing to dispose of the house in John 
Street, as he knew a purchaser who would give a 
good price for it. The house alone was of little 
value, but the garden was of considerable size, and 
his client wanted it for a small manufactory. Edgar 
inquired what amount would be given for it. In 
reply the agent said that his client would give 
£400, and no more, as he would be obliged to pull 
down the house and build his manufactory on the 
garden ground. After a little consultation with his 
mother, Edgar agreed to accept the offer, and they 
determined to take a small apartment for Waldron 
on the Surrey side of the river, where there would 
be less chance of his being discovered. 

All being now arranged, Mrs. Waldron disposed of 
the greater part of her furniture to a broker, who 
was to take it away as soon as she left the house; 
she only retaining enough to furnish two rooms for 
her husband and Mary in Lambeth. The money for 
the house having been paid, they now began to make 
preparations for moving. Edgar had determined to 
keep the whole of the books as mementoes of the 
doctor, and a packing case was sent down from the 
warehouse, into which they were to be put till he 
should have a house of his own. Waldron, whose 
health continued to improve, promised that he would 
pack the books for him. ; 

The-same day as:the case had been sent in, a bill 
for 600° owing to the firm had become due, and 
was'returned dishonoured., One partner being abroad, 
and the-other confined bysome family mtisfortune to 
his-owmliouse in the country, Edgar left London by 
that night’s mail to inquire what proceedings he 
ought tortake.. After'the house had been closed for 
the night, and Mrs:.Waldron was on the point of re- 
turning home, the door-bell rang:. On opening the 
door a person inquired for Mir. Waldron; and in reply 


was told’ by Mrs. Waldron that he was not at home, 


but had gone into the country. 

“How very annoying!” said the visitor, with a 
look of great: anxiety. “I wanted particularly to 
see him.. You’re sure he won't be back to-night?” 

“ Certain,’ said Mrs; Waldron. “Indeed I am 
not sure that he will even return to-morrow.” 

The look of anxiety on the visitor’s faee increas- 
ing, Mrs. Waldron said— 

“Cam I give him any message when’ he comes 
back? Iam his mother.” - 

“Tndeed,”’ said the man. “TI am glad of that. I 
wish’ you would put this letter into his hands,’ he 

giving it to her, “and be sure that you 
let: him: have it as soon as he returns,for it is very 
important.”’ 

“You may depend upon my doing that,” said Mrs. 
Waldron, “as soon as he returns home I will give him 
the letter.” 

The man expressed himself satisfied, and left the 
house. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Waldron returned 
home. 

On reaching that, she found the table covered with 
books. Many others had already been put in the 
case by Waldron, who was at the time seated in the 
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She asked what ailed him, and he said in whispers 


| that if any one came she would only speak to him 
| with the chain on. She then endeavoured to calm 
that a man, evidently a Bow-street officer, had called | her husband by telling him that she thought he must 
at the house. He had seen him from the window, | be mistaken. 
but had refused to open the door. 





| 
“ For heaven’s sake, Maria,” he said, “ be on your 





The words had hardly escaped her lips when some- 
body knocked at the street door. 


Waldron appeared 


guard, and don’t let him enter here on any account.” | to know instinctively that it was the officer, and 
Mrs. Waldron told him not to alarm himself, for | begged his wife—who was now scarcely less terrified 
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“Here Waldron fairly gave way, and wept like a child.”, 


house. 


than himself—not on any account to let him into the | new comer did not notice it in the darkness of the 
Mrs. Waldron went to the door, and putting | evening. 


up the chain, slightly opened it, and saw outside a| ‘Dear me,” said the man, “I thought he lived 
man whom she guessed to be a Bow-street officer. here. Haven't you any lodger ?” 
“Ts my friend Waldron here?” he said to her in | “No, I haven’t; and I don’t want one.’ 
% good-humoured tone. | ** Well, let me in, at any rate. 
“‘T know nobody of that name,” said Mrs. Waldron, | a question or two.” 
colouring up as she spoke, though fortunately the 





I want to ask you 


“T’m not in the habit of letting people in of an 
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evening, unless I know something about them. If 
you've anything fo say to me, you must call to- 
morrow ;”’ and with this she closed the door in his face. 

When she joined her husband and Mary (who had 
descended from her bedroom when she heard her 
aunt conversing with a stranger) the former was 
almost in a fainting condition. She did all she could 
to restore him, and at last partially succeeded. She 
then hurriedly put the books in the case, so as to 
clear the table for their evening meal, Waldron 
slightly assisting her. But little appetite had any 
of them for supper, and as soon as it was over they 
retired to bed. 

Next morning Mrs. Waldron, before leaving the 
house, tapped at the door of her husband’s room. 
Receiving no answer, she thought he must be asleep, 
and hurried off to attend to her duties at the house of 
| business. About the middle of the day a neighbour’s 
| child came to her with a message from the house, say- 
| ing that Mary wished to speak to her immediately. 
Mrs. Waldron asked the child what was the matter, 
but could get no satisfactory reply. With an in- 
definite sensation of dread, Mrs. Waldron hurried 
home. The cause of Mary’s message was, that she 
had attempted to awake her uncle several times by 
knocking at the door, and receiving ‘no answer she 
had opened it and approached the bed, but found 
that he was not there. Mrs. Waldron rushed up- 
stairs, and glancing round the room, found that 
not only was her husband absent, but the clothes 
he generally wore were not there. She knew 
not what to think. After requesting Mary to send 
the child to her in case she had any fresh news to 
communicate, Mrs. Waldron returned to Spital Square, 
where she found Edgar. She quickly explained to 
him his father’s mysterious disdppearance, and 
her own alarm, and asked him what steps she had 
better take. Edgar, however, was as much ata 
loss as herself. Suddenly the letter which had 
been left the night before flashed across her mind, 
as well as her promise to give it to Edgar the moment 
he entered. She put her hand in her pocket, and, 
to her great surprise, found that the letter was not 
there. She tried to remember what she had done 
with it, but could not recollect having taken it out 
of her pocket when she returned home. In fact, she 
could remember nothing of what had taken place there, 
she had been so greatly agitated at the condition in 
which she found her husband. She had no anxiety 
with respect to the letter, and told Edgar that she 
would find it for him when she returned home, and 
then the subject dropped—Edgar being too much 
alarmed about his father’s absence to think clearly of 
other matters. 

Next morning Edgar was somewhat surprised at 
| his mother’s not arriving at the house of business 
| at her usual time. He, however, waited patiently 
| till about eleven o’clock, and as she did not then 








| appear, he resolved to go to the house in John Street 


to inquire the reason. He was just leaving when the 
| Senior partner of the firm, whose promissory note had 
been protested, entered. Advancing towards Edgar, 








he asked, in a threatening manner, what he meant 
by his dishonourable conduct. Edgar, greatly sur- 
prised, demanded an explanation. 

“T understand that you have sent our bill to be 
noted, when you had the money in your hands.” 

“In my hands!” cried Edgar, greatly astonished. 
‘You must be under some delusion. I did not leave 
home till four o’clock the day before yesterday, and 
no money had arrived at that time.” 

“That I admit,’ was the reply. ‘But it did in 
the evening. It was not till then that I received the 
money from Coventry, and as it was too late to pay 
it into your banker’s, I sent it to you in a sealed 
letter, containing three bank notes of two hundred 
pounds each. My messenger wastold bya lady that you 
were not at home, but that she was your mother and 
would take charge of the letter, and give it to you as 
soon as you returned. Thinking himself perfectly 
safe, he left the money with her.” 

“You astonish me,” said Edgar. “I have nc 
right to doubt your word, but I have heard nothing 
about the letter. I will make immediate inquiries, and 
let you know the result. Of this you may be sure, 
that there is a mistake somewhere. I will be your 
security ; you shall be no loser by the transaction.” 

Edgar now hurried to his mother, but found that she 
was out. Mary told him that her aunt had that 
morning received information that Waldron had been 
found in a street at the west end, covered with blood, 
and almost in a dying condition, and that he had 
been taken to the Westminster Hospital, whither she 
had gone to see him. Edgar immediately hurried off 
to the hospital, where he found his father dying, and 
his poor mother, overwhelmed with sorrow, sitting 
beside his bed. The sight of his father, as well as 
the grief of his mother, completely drove from his 
mind all about the letter, and he remained with his 
parents till nearly midnight, when death relieved his 
father from his sufferings. Before proceeding to 
Spital Square next morning (for Edgar had remained 
with his mother at the house in John Street for the 
night), he asked, on finding her somewhat calmer, 
whether she remembered anything about the letter. 
Beyond the fact that she had received it and put it 
into her pocket she could recollect nothing. 

“T was so alarmed,” she said, *‘ when I returned 
héme to find your poor father in such a state of 
terror, that it drove everything from my mind.” 

“ Well, mother, I hardly know what to do about 
it,’’ said Edgar. Then he stopped short, for he 
was on the point of telling her of the large sum of 
money the letter contained, when the terrible ques- 
tion flashed across his mind—was it possible that his 
father could have got possession of the money? 
The next momentary reflection confirmed him in this 
idea. His father had quitted the house on the evening 
his mother had the money in her possession. He 
now thought that perhaps the letter might still be 
upon his father’s person. So without saying even 
farewell to his mother, he started off to Westminster 
Hospital, where he found that the body of his father 
had already been taken from the ward and placed in 
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a coffin, in readiness for the undertaker to remove 
it. On examining his clothes, however, no money 
whatever was found in them. The case appeared by 
no means clear against his father from this fact; 
but Edgar, dreading so much lest his mother, if 
she knew of the loss, might conceive the idea thet his 
father had purloined the money, determined to with- 
hold from her all knowledge of the fact that the letter 
contained anything of value, and to make Mary alone 
his confidant. He did so, and but one way appeared 
then open to him to save the honour of Waldron 
and the feelings of his wife, and that was, quietly 
to repay the money which had been lost, which was 
done the same day. Mary sold out of the funds two 
hundred pounds of the money left her by the doctor, 
which was added to the sum Edgar had received for 
the house, and thus the affair terminated, as far as 
the bill was concerned. 

After the funeral, possession of the house in John 
Street was given to the purchaser, Mrs. Waldron hav- 
ing disposed of the whole of her furniture, and Edgar 
having removed the case containing the doctor’s 
books. Mrs. Waldron obtained permission for Mary 
to reside with her, and, with her niece, they now 
took up residence in Spital Square. Nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of remark occurred during the 
winter, with the exception of an attachment having 
sprung up between Edgar and his cousin. Still, from 
prudential motives, there was no probability of their 
immediate union. With the exception of the re- 
maining two hundred pounds of Mary’s, they had 
no money to start with, and, although their residence 
in Spital Square was all they could desire, still they 
would, in all probability, be obliged to remove when 
the senior partner returned, and Edgar would be 
sent to Lyons again. Mary urged, that though the 
wife of a poor man might still be a helpmeet to him, 
yet it would not be so in her case, as her terrible in- 
firmity of blindness required that she should have the 
continual attention of another person. 

The course of true love, in their case, ran smoothly 
enough; nor was any impediment put in their way 
when the senior partner, who had now recovered, 
returned to England. When he ‘first arrived, both 
he and his wife took up their abode at the house in 
Spital Square, where Mrs. Watson had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Mary, in whom she became much 
interested. In a little time she soon drew from 
Mary the history of her love affair, as well as the 
impediments which lay in the way of their union, 
especially that which related to the poor girl’s 
blindness. During one of their conversations, Mrs. 
Watson asked Mary whether she had ever consulted 
any skilful oculist as to the state of her eyes. Mary 
replied that she had never had any other medical 
adviser than Dr. D’ Aubigny, who seemed to consider 
her blindness incurable. 

“But, my dear,” said Mrs. Watson, ‘Dr. D’Au- 
bigny was no oculist; and it appears to me that, 
before you consider your blindness incurable, you 
should have the opinion of some person skilled in 
diseases of the eye. In a short time, an Italian 








surgeon with whom we became acquainted in Pavia, 
a Dr. Scarpa, perhaps the most celebrated oculist in 
Europe, will visit London, and I will, if you like, with 
great pleasure, take you to him to obtain his opinion.” 

Mary, of course, was only too glad to have such 
an opportunity, and great indeed was her impatience 
for the doctor’s arrival in England. Shortly after- 
wards he came, when Mary was introduced to him 
by Mrs. Watson. Dr. Scarpa, having carefully ex- 
amined her eyes, said— 

‘**Tt would perhaps be rash of me to assert that I 
could cure this young lady ; but, at the same time, I 
have hardly ever met with a case which gave greater 
promise of success. At any rate, if you have suffi- 
cient confidence in me, I will try the experiment. 
Of this I can positively assure you, that no danger 
will attend it, and even if I do not succeed, her case 
will in no respect be worse than it is now.”’ 

Mary willingly agreed to Dr. Scarpa’s proposal, 
and next week he called in at Spital Square and per- 
formed the operation. In it he succeeded, although 
Mary, at the time, had no opportunity of judging, 
as she was obliged to close her eyes, the doctor in- 
sisting on their being bandaged and on her remaining 
in a darkened room for some days. 

When the time prescribed by Dr. Scarpa had 
elapsed, not only were Edgar, his mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Watson, and the doctor present, but also several 
other persons, all alike anxious to see how the gift of 
vision would affect the poor girl. With breathless 
silence they waited for the bandage to be removed. 
When it was taken off the first object that met 
Mary’s gaze was Dr. Scarpa. 
for a moment as if almost in terror, trembling 
violently the while. Then turning aside she aaw 
Edgar. Her ex»~ssion of alarm or anxiety imme- 
diately vanished. Advancing towards him, she put 
her arms round his neck, and kissed him affec- 
tionately, quite unmindful of the presence of others. 

It was some time before Mary got used to the 
sight of objects around her, and many and strange 
were the observations she made respecting them. 
As time wore on, however, she became better accus- 
tomed to them, and greatly enjoyed her new gift of 
vision. 

The chief impediment being now removed to 


Edgar’s marriage, Mrs. Watson, who took great in- || 
terest in the young couple, told Mary one day that her || 
husband had determined, in case she were married to || 


Edgar, to establish him as his correspondent at 
Lyons, should she (Mary) not object to reside in 
France. Of course Mary expressed herself willing 
to live wherever her husband might wish ; and in 
a few days the plan was decided on, and the day 
fixed for the wedding. The ceremony took place 
in Spitalfields Church, and immediately afterwards 
Edgar and his wife left London for Lyons, Mrs. 
Waldron remaining as housekeeper in Spital Square. 
Things went on quietly enough, and to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, for the next twelve months, with 
the exception that Mrs. Waldron was troubled on 


two subjects: in the first place, in being separated || 











She looked at him: 
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from her son and Mary, and next, because there was 
no probability of her becoming a grandmother. 
During the succeeding year, however, the good lady 
was relieved from both these sorrows. Mrs. Waldron, 
having received information that her services as 
grandmother might be called into requisition, she 


| begged the firm to allow her to give up her appoint- 


ment as housekeeper, and to reside for the future 
with her son and his wife in Lyons. Her request 
was granted, and she made preparations for her de- 
parture. igar sent the money for his mother’s 
journey, and requested her before starting to see that 
the case containing the doctor’s books was forwarded 
to him, it being too heavy to form part of her lug- 
gage. 

Joyful indeed was the meeting between Mrs. Wal- 
dron and her son, and many were the conversations 
which took place between them. Among other things, 
Edgar asked his mother if the case of books had been 
despatched as he had requested. She told him that it 
had, and would in all probability arrive in a few 
days. Edgar then gave her a detailed account of 
their manner of living in Lyons, and his prospects 
of advancement. 

“My dear boy,” said Mrs. Waldron, ‘‘T shall see 
you ride in your carriage some day after all.”’ 

“ Well, mother,” said Edgar, “I am afraid that 
time is a long way off; but were I at this moment 
in possession of a few hundred pounds, I believe the 
time for riding in my carriage would come all the 
sooner.”’ 

He then gave a full description of a machine he 
had invented for making organzines, and also for 
winding silk, which Mrs. Waldron, as a weaver, felt 
highly interested in, but a detailed description of 
which would be of little interest to the reader. 

The next morning the subject of the newly in- 
vented machine ‘was again brought up, and Edgar 
took his mother to see the working-model he had 
made. 

“But, my dear, I never saw anything more beau- 
tifully simple in my life,’”’ said Mrs. Waldron, when 
she had examined it. 

“Yes, mother, and that’s the very reason why I 
want a few hundred pounds more than I have.” 

“Why so, my dear P’’ 





“To secure my invention by patents, both in 
France and England, as well as to have a little 
capital to start with.” 

A few days afterwards, the case containing the 
doctor’s books arrived, and Mrs. Waldron and Mary 
took upon themselves the task of sorting and dusting 
them. The occupation was a very interesting one 
to Mary, who had frequently handled the books when 
a girl, and she now compared their shape and size 
with the idea she had formed of them during her 
blindness. Presently, and from the very bottom of 
the case, the old French folio family Bible, whose 
fly-leaf contained a record of the births, deaths, and 
marriages in the doctor’s family, was drawn up and 
placed on the table. 

* And this,” said Mary, “is the Bible I have so 
often heard the poor doctor read out of.”’ 

‘¢-Yes, my dear, it is,” said Mrs. Waldron; “and 
few Bibles have been better read than this.” 

So saying, she turned over the leaves, when it ap- 
peared to her that she felt something between them, 
and on looking more carefully, she discovered it to be 
a letter. 

‘I wonder what that letter can be,” she said to 
Mary. “Surely it can’t be the one that was left for 
Edgar, which I lost. What's the matter with you, 
Mary ?” she continued, seeing Mary sink, pale, and 
almost fainting, in a chair. 

“ Call Edgar,” was Mary’s only reply. 

Edgar, who was in the next room, hearing his 
mother call, immediately came into the sitting-room. 

“Edgar,” said Mary, as he entered, “here’s a 
letter, and your mother thinks it must be the one 
that she lost, which had been left for you in Spital 
Square.” 

Edgar almost snatched the letter ftom his 
mother’s hand, and hastily opening it, drew forth 
from it the three bank-notes for two hundred pounds 
each. 

Little more remains to be told.- Edgar took out 
his patent both in France and England, and is now 
one of the most successful manufacturers in Lyons. 
He is much esteemed for his probity and energy. He 
is, moreover, the father of four children, two boys 
and tyo girls. Mary makes an excellent mother, and 
Mrs. Dubosq’s daughter as excellent a grandmother. 





THE FLOWERS AND FIORDISPINA. 


Tue lily and rose they strove one day 
For the prize of Fiordispina’s cheek ; 

Then flew to the courts of love away, 
Breathless, yet eager both to speak. 


“For Fiordispina’s cheek we strive— 
On her cheek and her lips we long to live— 
Sweet Queen! the judgment of love we crave, 
For our banners are folded here, 
Till the one or the other ensign wave 
In that perfumed atmosphere.” 





Then the goddess smiled, as she saw each child 
Alternate glowing and paling— 
The eager rose all crimson and wild, 
The soft lily’s life-blood failing, 
With fervency faint. 
‘“‘Speak !” said she to that trembling flower— 
‘Speak! sweet soul of the modest bower— 
What is thy plaint ?” 


“Queen!” said the lily—and hung her head, 
As her heart were dead ;— 
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* All but her cheek and lips is mine own— 
Question of sovereignty else there is none: 
There indeed hath the rose stolen in, 

As it did at the earliest mortal sin,— 
Flooding my snow with a purple stain, 
Like the dye of death on the polar plain. 
And well, I ween, speaks its hue of blood— 
Where roses dwell, do not thorns intrude ? 
Ah, mother! like love, its deepest dye 
Wells from the wound of innocency. 

I lie on her bosom—beam from her brow— 
O’er each member my mantle of marble throw : 
Had not my rival usurped her face, 

All were clasped in my pure embrace.” 


‘Enough !” cries the rose—* pale suitor, cease— 
Let our Queen beloved 
Hear, ere she judge me :—and hold thy peace 
Till thy claim be proved. 
Mistress mine ! 
Much I resign :— 
All my claim forego 
To the right of snow: 
To all—to all—the lily is free :— 
All—save the realms which are mine én thee.” 


The goddess smiled,— 
And the gay flower guessed with glee 
That the lily’s suit was hopeless now, 
For her own colours spread o’er that neck and brow, 
From the odorous breath of flattery. 
“ Dear child!” 
She said—and the loves that around her stirred 
Caught and made music of every word— 
“Embrace thy sister—thy queen commands— 
Mingle your kisses—join your hands— 
Let the beauties of both be blended ; 
Fly wing to wing—round her purity cast 
All ye can lend her of lovely and chaste— 
Depart ye—your suit is ended. 
Yet, stay ! 
Go not, sweet lily, in tears away. 
Fret not, thou fairest and purest child 
That ever was nursed in the lap of spring— 
Thou holiest, chastest, and loveliest thing, 
In the garden mild, or the desert wild— 
Moulted to earth from an angel’s wing :— 
So innocent, too, 
That modesty asks not a blush to throw 
O’er thy bosom of snow ; 
Favourite of Paradise—on earth most dear— 
There idolised by all—immortal here! 
And thou, loved rose ! 
Gay garland of the gods—the crest of fame! 
Full of all joys—love’s quintessential flame! 
Whose days compose 
The tints of life, the colours which can dress 
With heavenly hues, the crown of happiness! 
Whose blossom was borne by the Teian sage, 
Dropping its leaves o’er his deathless page, 
Crowning the brows of the nymphs of song, 
And strewing their path, as they danced along 





The moon-paven sands of the Grecian shore, 
With leaves that are odorous evermore! 


* Droop not thy head—pale not thy leaf— 
Without thee, e’en gladness were tinged with grief. 
Content thee, child, with thy queen’s behest— 
Fulfil it—and both will alike be blest. 


“ Lily! Fiordispina’s thine— 
Shed o’er her beauty thy snow ; 

Lend her thy spotlessness, flower divine! 
Nor melt, but where blushes should glow. 


“Rose! on her cheek thou hast leave to dwell, 
While vigour and joy are known ; 

That, and her lip, shall be thine, till they tell 
Of repose or of happiness gone. 


* Long may’st thou bloom in thy pride of place, 
With the lily companioned there— 

But, as friend with friend, ye must each give place 
To the other’s pathetic prayer. 


‘The tale of distress will wash the rose 
From its bower, in a flood of tears, 
And the pallid lily alone disclose 
On that heavenly cheek of hers. 


“ But, the prompt relief her hand will bestow, 
Should an eye but observe, and bless,— 
Then shall the rose rush back, and glow 
In the crimson of consciousness. 


‘Should misfortune’s power her hopes depose, 
Then the lily shall reign alone ;— 

But another’s wrongs will recall the rose,— 
In th’ indignant flush, to its throne. 


*‘ When the four winds call her to exercise, 
And her step ascends the hills, 

Then the roseate floods shall sparkle, and rise 
In a thousand transparent rills. 


* But, lily! then watch o’er thy sister rose ;— 
She should feel that thy spell is near— 
And temper the warmth through her petals that 
glows, 
Lest she burn in her liberty there. 


‘* When the blessed youth to her side up-springs, 
Then, rose! she is all thine own: 

The lily must fold her niveous wings 
Till the spell of his presence be flown. 


“ But then the pale lily is mistress again, 
Or at strife with her rival flower: 

[ dare not disclose to ye which shall win, 
For Love’s a capricious power. 


* Go, flowers! butto both mustthe worst be known— 
Alas! for the day will come, 

When the lily must yield up its marble throne 
To the colourless king of the tomb. 


**Then Fiordispina’s death it will break 
The roseate heart with tears,— 
And the rose will die from every cheek, 
With its last farewell to hers.’’ 
D. P. STARKEY. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT IN THE EAST END. 


On a rainy Saturday afternoon a sight may be 
seen in this huge London that gives a most vivid 
idea of its hugeness and its heterogeneous population: 
a little foreign town in its midst, silent and sealed. 
Wander on such an afternoon through the Jews’ 
quarter—the nest of narrow streets, and lanes, and 
courts, of which alley-like Petticoat Lane, or Middle- 
sex Street, and the broader and more wholesale deal- 
ing Houndsditch may be called the main arteries, 
and you pass line after line of fast-shuttered shops, 
catching over window-blinds glimpses of Jewish 
domesticities arranged by Gentile hirelings, hearing 
now and then the wheeze or the tinkle of indoor 
music, but seeing scarcely any outdoor life, save 
when a little band of laughing Jewesses (arrayed in 


| the bright-hued, and sometimes rich-tissued garments 
| and gilt back-combs, in which their parents love to 





frame their lemon-like complexions and glossy black 
or almost scarlet hair) make a dash out into the rain 
and then flash back again, screaming like a flock of 
paroquets. On a brighter Saturday afternoon the 


|| elders in Israel lean and loll at or on their thresholds, 


exchanging remarks and repartees with their neigh- 
bours on each side and opposite, whilst the young- 
sters—the girls for the most part bare headed, armed, 
and necked—take their al fresco amusement. Ona 
summer’s Saturday evening in Duke’s Place (as those 
who frequent it persist in calling St. James’s Place) a 
crowd of shrewd-looking Jews in black broadcloth, 
more or less white shirt sleeves, and gold chains, and 
portly, gaily-garbed Jewesses, with jewelled rings 
on their fat fingers, may be seen “enjoying the 
evening air” in armchairs tilted in front of the 
closed or nearly closed fruit warehouses ; the children 
meanwhile playing leapfrog, or dancing to an Italian 
organ on the rotting fruit-market garbage that litters 
the small square. But still—especially as contrasted 


| with its bustle when the street-sellers pour into it 

















for their supply of nuts, oranges, and sawdust- 
powdered green and purple grapes—there is a 
Sabbatic tranquillity in the dingy, oriental-looking 
little place. A good deal of the Sabbath-keeping in the 
Jews’ quarter may be formal and perfunctory enough, 
there being, probably, in proportion to totals, nearly 
as many merely nominal Jews as merely nominal 
Christians in London. The widespread outward 


|| show of the observance, nevertheless, brings Sinai 
|| and London slums into an historical connection which 
|| itis startling to realise. The old clothesman still, 


after a fashion, observes the law which his forefathers 
pledged themselves and their seed to keep for ever, 
under the curses which the Mountain of Blessing 
echoed back to Mount Ebal. 

The Friends, who have a meeting-house and a 
reading-room on the borders of the Jews’ quarter, 
must find its seventh-day quiet congenial, but that 
advantage has a heavy set-off in its first-day stir. 
This sets in as the Sabbath sun goes down—an 
epoch, for the most part, only ascertainable from 





the almanac in London. Shutters are then rattled 
down, and the whilom quiet streets again buzz with 
life. The elders, with appetite sharpened by ab- 
stinence, resume their chaffering, whilst the young 
Jews flock to the theatre, the singing-room, or the || 
dancing-room, play cards, or dominoes, or bagatelle 
in low coffee-houses, or gamble by tossing on tables . 
muffled to prevent the clink of the falling coin from 
being heard outside. The Jewish element crops up 
every here and there in the strange medley of | 
gaslight and squalor, dissipation and destitution, to 
be seen on a Saturday night in the East End, during 
the hours in which courts and thoroughfares in the 
City proper, that hum like hives by day, are almost 
as silent and solitary places to hear the chimes in as | 
a country churchyard. 

To give an idea of some of the ins as well as outs 
of the East End’s strange “Preparation for the 
Sabbath ’’—as seen under efficient guidance, in some 
out-of-the-way places—is the object of this paper. 

Rattling into London on a Saturday night by the 
railway that runs round its north and east like a | 
great fortification, you can see a great part of the | 
East End in gloomily picturesque panorama. The 
angular meanness of the buildings is veiled by 
the dusk, and there stretches on either hand a 
hummocked wilderness of mysterious murk, now || 
thickly, now thinly, sprinkled with withered windfall | 
stars. In by-streets the lamps are so few and dim 
that the feeble flickering light they cast upon the |! 
house-fronts is only less dark than the pitchy black- 
ness that broods above the lonely-looking roofs on 
which unseen murder might be done. In the midst 
of the gloom gas-works’ furnaces give out their 
infernal glow, kindling the air above and around 
into a core of lurid light, and painting bloody gleams 
and weirdly fantastic shadows on the neighbouring 
buildings and the grim black gasometers, that look 
like gore-stained devil’s drums. Shadowy ware- 
houses, and chimney stalks, and ships’ spars hang 
between the darksome earth and the darksome sky 
in very spectral fashion. And then, as the train 
rumbles over a bridge, there is a glimpse for a 
moment of a long broad thoroughfare, with its dense 
dark throngs of stationary or slowly circulating 
passengers, dimly seen through the dazzling glare of 
the great publicans’ lamps, and the double avenues 
of blazing shop burners and street-sellers’ flaring 
lights; gas-lit dust, and smoke, and mist hanging 
and dancing above like motes in the sunbeams, and 
the shrill or hoarse cries of the costermongers piercing 
the hum of many voices like sea-gulls screaming over 
murmuring waves. 

I may as well jot down here a little incident I wit- 
nessed near a railway arch, whilst walking from the 
station to the place in which I was to meet my guide. 
Under the arch (on a route not likely to have been 
selected for the playing of a trick), a ragged little 
girl, crying bitterly, was prying intoa patch of black 
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mud, in which, she said, she had dropped a penny. 
Some roughly clad men, who looked like dock 
labourers, were giving her their sympathy and help ; 
but, as the help proved fruitless, the sympathy seemed 
very cold consolation. “Mammy” had sent her out 
to buy “supper” (!) with the missing coin, and 
would “‘whop” her if she returned empty-handed. 
When, however, a passer-by, who had stopped like 
myself to see what was the matter, gave hera penny, 
her tears were soon dried, and the little group was 
dispersing, when one of the men ran back to say to 
the departing donor, “ God bless ye, sir—may ye 
niver want a penny!” Had he lingered, he might 
have been suspected of wanting a penny for him- 
self; but he instantly ran off again. Had I witnessed 
the scene later in the night, when I had learnt to 
look upon human nature with detective eyes, I might 
have thought the whole affair—notwithstanding the 
poorness of the result from such ponderous machinery 
—a “plant;’’ but, as things were, I found more 
pleasure in supposing that the Irishman, as the next 
best thing to doing a benefit himself, wished to 
enjoy the moral gratification of bestowing commenda- 
tion on one who had conferred a kindness, which the 
Irishman’s pinched pocket enabled him to appreciate. 
When I reached my rendezvous—one of those 
quictly-placed “‘ publics’ that seem to have given a 
friend the slip in the main-street, and to be peeping 
round the corner with a chuckle to see whether the 
friend has overshot them—the Irish barmaid (who 
was unpatriotically wishing her “ counthry ” at the 
“bottom of the say,’’ owing to the pitiless amount of 
banter which her “oncets,” &c., &c., were drawing 
down upon her) regarded me with a humiliating 
mixture of compassion and contempt, as a neophyte 
in naughtiness who had innocently obeyed the decoy 
call of the police and come to be caught. A Jewish- 
eyed customer, leaning on the bar, who saw that I 
ran no risk of being taken into custody, favoured me 
with a glance of even greater superciliousness, as an 
inquisitive greenhorn bothering his head and wast- 
ing his time on matters that furnished no opportunity 
for a profitable “deal.’”” Meantime a moon-faced 
young German, in his shirt-sleeves, kept on silently 
popping in and out from a back-room, like the figure 
on a cuckoo-clock grown dumb through age. He 
popped out; he gave a smile of blandest, most 
comprehensive, but very vague benevolence ; he cut 
a caper, and then he popped in again, with a never- 
ending Da capo. My guide I found to be a shrewd, 
wiry, active man, with an eye that seemed, sharply 
yet quietly, to take in everything at once, as if, like 
a fly’s, it could see all round him: well set up, and 
most civilly well spoken to those who spoke him 
fair, but supplied with an unlimited amount of 
“ chaff’ for those disposed to bandy it. I presently 
discovered, to my astonishment, that, having been 
engaged in a police-court all day, he was in full uni- 
form, barring the helmet ; for outwardly his know- 
ing low-crowned hat, his neck-scarf, and his over- 
coat gave him the look of a sporting man. Ignorantly 


was that, in spite of them, wherever we went, his 
calling seemed to be generally known. With a 
smile at my “greenness,” he answered that he did 
not care how many people knew him in his everyday 
dress; when he didn’t want to be known, he would 
defy his own mother to recognise him. ‘* These, sir,’ 
was his reply to a question as to whether he ever 
carried arms, as he took from his pocket a pair of 
“ darbies,” clinked them like castanets, and slipped 
them on his fist like “ knuckle-dusters.” ‘ With 
the bracelets on I’d undertake to knock down a man 
twice my size.” In his mora] judgments as well as 
his attire there was a sporting tone. He seemed to 
look upon criminals much asa rat-catcher looks on 
rats. The particular vermin pursued at any one 
time must, of course, be done for; but the breed at 
large was regarded with compassionate forbearance 
as nature’s provision for the policeman’s excitement 
and support. He did not blame a man for showing 
fight—so long as he did his collarer no serious damage 
—ifhe had any fair chance of escape’; but to doso when 
he had no such chance, just for the sake of being 
thought “ game,”’ my companion considered “ bosh” 
—a folly which few “regular criminals” would be 
spooney enough to be guilty of. My guide summed 
up his ethics on this head thus: “If a man don't 
try to hurt me, I won’t hurt him. But if he does, I 
hit him hard. No man likes to be hurt, you know, 
sir.” 

I was favoured with details of an East-End cap- 
ture effected on the previous Saturday night, or 
rather Sunday morning. My mate and his mate, 
after searching all the other houses which their 
quarry “used,” had tracked him, in the small hours, 
to the last. Like rabbit-netters on either side of a 
hedge, the mate watched the front of the house, 
whilst my acquaintance (whom, for convenience’ sake, 
I will henceforth designate as C. Sharp) went round 
to take it in the rear. In clambering over the back- 
yard wall, he disturbed the tenants of the back-yard’s 
hen-roost ; and, aroused by their cluckings and crow- 
ings, dim faces appeared at the back windows of the 
neighbouring houses, to see who was stealing the 
fowls. There was no time to be lost. With a kick 
and a shoulder-shove the back-door was forced ip, 
but just then up went a bed-room window; and, 
rushing out again, C. Sharp beheld his man drop first 
his clothes, and then himself, into the next back- 
yard. The dividing wall was climbed over some- 
how, and C. Sharp pounced upon his prey, still 
sprawling in his shirt. “Let me get up—lI’ve spilt 
some money—I’ll go quietly,” he cried. But the 
captive was a good deal bigger than his captor, and 
had sworn to “put his light out’”—a metaphor for 
murder—rather than be taken by him. So C. Sharp 
politely informed him that he should have every 
facility for finding his scattered cash when he could 
hunt for it in handcuffs, and held him down, until 
the consort-sergeant rushed in to complete the cap- 
ture. When one thinks of the time, and toil, and 
skill which these men devote to the security of society, 





supposing these to be a disguise, I asked him how it 


and of the deadly risks which, at any moment of the 
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day or night, they may be called upon to run in her 
interests, their services certainly seem cheaply pur- 
chased, poorly paid, by a wage far nearer twenty 
than thirty shillings a week. 

“Well, what is it precisely that you want, sir?” 
said C. Sharp. “To get a general notion of East- 
End life on Saturday night, eh? Well, this kind of 
thing, of course, you’ve seen before; besides, you 
can see that North, and South, and West, as well as 
East.” I assented; “this kind of thing” being a 
long, narrow thoroughfare so crowded both on the 
pavement and the roadway that the squalid, greasy 
passengers trod on one another’s heels ; a road kerb- 
fringed on both sides with the quaintly-lighted stalls 
of bawling street-sellers; side-paths bordered by 
dingy publics and dimly-lighted chandlers’ shops, 
and gas-flaring opposition butchers’ shops and greens- 
and-coal-sheds next door to one another. Perhaps, 
the butchers’ shops—in front of which plump jour- 
neymen kept up their cry of “ Buy, buy, buy, buy,” 
like monotonously strident night-birds, whilst hol- 
low-eyed women, whose skinny cheeks and limp 
cotton skirts seemed both to have lost the very 
memory of their last washing, cheapened meat ex- 
posed at 4d. a pound—had a specially pantomimic 
look from the queer cut of the tiny “joints” with 
which their fronts were hung; and there was some 
interest in being told time after time that such and 
such an apparently thriving greengrocer, watching 
more draggle-tailed spectres picking out his potatoes, 
had begun life a few years: before with a coster- 
monger’s barrow ; but otherwise there was not much 
novelty in the walk along that thoroughfare. Its 
general feature was not the success in life of the dis- 
tributors, but the dreary depression in life of the actual 
or would-be purchasers—the misery caused sometimes 
by their own drunkenness and crime, but oftener, 
perhaps, by civilisation’s impotence or carelessness 
to remedy its own barbarian-making consequences, 
which may be seen, alas, in almost every London 
street-market, As we turned down a lane en route 
for a sailors’ music-hall, we passed a policeman in 
controversy with a blear-eyed knave, who cowered 
before him like a frightened beast, but with just a 
hint in his blear eyes of the savage gleam that may 
be seen in the eyes of a cornered rat. He would 
have liked to spring at the tall fellow who ordered 
him to move on, but pluck was not his line, and so 
he cowered, and coaxed, and sulkily protested with 
curbed sauciness. “The most notorious duffer in 
London, sir,” said C. Sharp. ‘“ He waylaysdrunken 
sailors, and sells them brass rings for gold, and paper 
packets of dry horse-dung with a pinch of tobacco 
at the top—smuggled he calls it. They must be 
drunk, or else they must be precious fools, to be 
taken in by a chap like him. Just look at him.” 
There certainly was not much to allure confidence in 
his aspect as he slunk away after receiving something 
like Lord Chesterfield’s reply to his plea that he must 
live. The very lift of his legs seemed to bewray him 
as a sneaking rascal. 

The music-hall was a chapel-like structure, with a 
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gallery running round three sides of it, an orchestra 
for a deacon’s pew, and a glass-panelled stage for 
apse or chancel. Waiters in white neckcloths, red 
waistcoats, and metal-buttoned livery coats ministered 
to the wants of the audience (largely “‘ seasoned with 
salt’’), who, pipe or cigar in mouth, and glass or 
measure in hand, were listening, as if they were 
trying hard to think it funny, to a song by two 
“comiques,” male and female, attired in the Zany 
costume, supposed to be facetious, which now stares 
one in the face from every music shop. A stanza of 


idiotic trash was shouted and screamed in concert, | 


with much rolling of eyes and restlessness of arms 
and legs. 
governable, and the performers broke into a sym- 
phony of idiotic dancing. And so on, and so on, 
until the song finished, amidst thunders of applause, 
in a teetotum whirl by the male performer, with one 
arm stuck out like the spout, and the other curved 
like the handle, of a teakettle; whilst the female 
performer, clasping her hands round the latter, spun 
round in a concentric orbit. Such asinine “ comi- 
cality,’’ however, is common now-a-days to most of 
the music-halls of a land which once enjoyed the 
richest of humour, but now worships Great Vances 
and Jolly Nashes, and shrieks with delight at a 
burlesque “ breakdown.”” What struck me as special 
in this music-hall was the business-like manner in 
which the sailors were taken in tow by the female 
corsairs cruising in squadrons about the hall. It isa 
delicate, or rather an indelicate, thing to write about, 
but unless such scenes are at least hinted at, East- 
End night life—and, for that matter, day life too— 
would be very imperfectly described. These women 
made their selections in as open and matter-of-course 
a way as farmers picking out horses or cattle at a 
fair, and the selected got up and walked off with 
them with as little anxiety to avoid notice as if the 
suddenly affectionate couples had been husbands and 
wives walking out of church. 

A narrow, paved alley, almost every other window 
in which had little blue and red flags painted on its 
panes to show that it belonged to a sailor’s lodging- 
house, led us down to the thoroughfare which Mr. 
George MacDonald has called.“ the sailor’s heaven at 
sea and hell ashore.” The stiff sailors’ garments, 
dangling outside the slopseller’s at the dim corner, 
swayed in the night wind like pirates hung in chains. 
“The Highway” is said to be a very different place 
from what it was when such ghastly sights might be 
seen with the bodily eye on the points of the reaches 
as the ship tacked up the Thames. During the last 
generation the Sailors’ Home, the Thames Mission, 
and other agencies, are reported to have diminished 
Ratcliff rowdyism very markedly. I noticed myself 
the other day a cheap book-shop in the Highway, 
which should seem to be an indication of a higher 
tone of taste. It is still, however, a route that one 
would not like to take a decently-bred child along 
either by night orday. The maxima reverentia has 
been owed so long there that the indigenous youth 
can be scarcely made more wickedly knowing than 


Presently the restlessness became un- | 
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they are by the still deferred payment. The High- 
way abounds in low publics, to which, in the rear, 
low dancing-rooms are attached. ‘In a brisk time 
they are all going, sir,’”’ said C. Sharp, ‘ but things 
are slack in the shipping-trade just now. However, 
let’s step in here,” pointing to a doorway with a 
foreign name over it. “It’s a place the foreign 
sailors are fond of. Many a man has been stabbed 
in it!” 

At the top of a dwarf staircase leading from the 
bar drooped a dusty curtain. Behind was a room, 
recently swept and watered, with benches running 
along the walls. On these sat half a dozen bold- 
eyed girls, waiting for partners. Not a sailor had as 
yet come in; unless the pea-jacketed, olive-com- 
plexioned master of the ceremonies was one. This 
functionary chose to confound my identity with that 
of some fast gentleman who, he said, had “ taken 
out a girl” on a previous evening, and proffered his 
services to find me “ another partner ’’—one of the 
sisterhood at the same time advancing to save him 
the trouble. He begged my pardon as politely as 
any regular M.C. could have done when I assured 
him of his mistake ; but, as there was no dancing to 
be seen there unless I figured in it, I thought that 
it was high time to depart. 

“That didn’t taste much like sherry, did it, sir?” 
said C. Sharp, as we stepped into the street. ‘ How- 
ever, I can venture to take a sip there. There are 
some of those places where I’d no more do it than 
I'd drink a gallon of laudanum. Did you notice 


that man behind you in the bar ?—the man with the 
white wide-awake that was trying to pick a quarrel 


when we first went in? He’s one of the ’cutest 
thieves we have. You may remember he said 
‘Good-night, sir,’ to me, and I said ‘ Good-night,’ to 
him. Ifa man isa thief, you may as well be polite 
to him till you want him.” I could not help being 
amused at the semi-respectful manner in which he 
spoke of the ’cute wide-awake, against whom he had 
to pit his wits—much as a chess-player who has won 
three games, but lost one, speaks of his opponent. I 
could not help, however, thinking also that, if it 
could be done without risking the liberty of the 
innocent, or bearing hardly on guilty men who wish 
to reform, it would be a good thing if such “ habit 
and repute ’’ rascals—men whom the police know to 
live by felony, and who know that the police know 
that they know that the police know it—could be 
prevented from going at large until some false move 
| of theirs enables their antagonists to give them 
check. 

The next dancing-room we entered was, most 
literally, in full swing: inflated skirts rushing round 
and round like balloons caught in a cyclone, and 
coming down in what children call “ cheeses’? when 
whirlers and whirlees halted for a minute “ to get,” 
—in their own graphic, although not exactly Bel- 
gravian, phraseology—‘ a blow.” (An utterly otiose 
adjective, of a complexion as florid as their own, was 
prefixed to the substantive by the panting pairs.) 
Two Guards drummers were coming down the stairs ; 





two Guardsmen were lounging on the tables in the 
dancing-room, critically’ scrutinising the dancing; 
but the male dancers were all sailors—and so far ag 
the mere dancing (which seemed thoroughly enjoyed 
for its own sake) went, both male and female dancers 
were very harmlessly employed. . It was a pity they 
left. off dancing. It is a pity Jack cannot find. purer 
partners. Very pitiful it was to see, amongst the 
partners whom he had, a still innocent-Jooking girl of 
seventeen, ‘with country ‘freshness still upon’ her 
cheeks, and her housemaid’s cap still fluttering like 
a white butterfly on her bonnie brown hair. 

Once more in the Highway, C. Sharp suddenly 
stopped, and shouted, as it seemed ‘to me, “at 
large.” But at the sound two stunted boys slipped 
from the pavement, and slunk along the roadway, 
burying their drooped heads in their raised shoulders, 
drawing in their spines, and sneaking away with 
furtive, half-grovelling speed, exactly like hounds 
shrinking from the lifted lash. If they had only let 
their hands, extended in token of innocence, touch 
the ground, and had had propitiatory tails to wag, 
the resemblance would have been complete. It 
was inexpressibly painful to see human beings 
crouching in that bestial fashion before their fellow- 
man. ‘In the image of God created He him” 
would have been a fiendishly mocking text to re- 
member, had it not been for that other memory— 
“in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” 
“ Trying pockets, sir, that’s what they were doing,” 
was OC. Sharp’s explanation. ‘ Out-and-out young 
rascals they are. They lurk about here, and when 
they see a sailor a bit sprung coming along, one of 
them puts out his foot, and when the spooney chap 
stumbles, the tother makes a rush at him and grabs 
his watch.—But things are slack in the Highway 
to-night. Whatdo you say to a peep at the Spital- 
fields Thieves’ Nest? You’ve been there before, 
have you? Oh, by day. But they might have 
robbed you even then; for they lie as thick as young 
rabbits. I expect, though, you didn’t look about 
you much—didn’t go up any of the courts—just 
walked through Flower-and-Dean-street, or some- 
thing of that sort. Some folks fancy they can see 
London life that way, and what they don’t see they 
can make up. You gents have a gift for making a 
precious lot out of a little. Now if I was in the 
writing line, I cou/d make a book out of my life.” 

But when, with winking eyes, we emerged from 
the dim, “long, unlovely”’ side street into the East 
End’s chief artery,—that broad, blazing, brawling, 
utterly unhomelike thoroughfare, set out with long 
lines of street-stalls (dimly lighted with candles 
stuck in blacking-bottles, or flaring with “portable 
gas’’ and smoky, stinking oil-flames), and thronged 
with, Whitechapel roughs, drunken drabs, anxious 
marketers, and poor purposeless folk, who seem to 
have congregated simply for the sake of company and 
to warm themselves by. the gas,—C. Sharp proposed 
that we should ‘first look in at some of the places of 
amusement in that neighbourhood. (The “ free list” 
is never suspended for members of the Force). 
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| In the first theatre people were standing in close- 
| packed tiers, a dozen deep, at the back of the pit, 
and when we mounted to the almost equally crammed 
gallery, the hot fetid steam that filled it soom drove 
us down again. Most necessary seemed the fresh 
lime-wash on the unplastered bricks of the staircase 
walls. But what were these uncomfortably thronged 
East Enders listening to in breathless attention? 
To their credit be it recorded,—Antony’s speech over 
the dead body of Cesar. Antony ranted a little, 
perhaps more than a little; he informed the citizens 
that ’twas good they knew not they were Czsar’s 
hairs (a reading which may account for his baldness) ; 
and the indignant citizens raised their menacing arms 
somewhat after the mode of semaphores. Never- 
theless, the gratifying fact remained,—hundreds of 
people, not generally credited with refined taste, 
stood and sat spell-bound by Shakspere, conscien- 
tiously, however crudely, acted. Far more rational 
entertainment that on both sides than music-hall 
howling, or what we witnessed in the next theatre 
we “patronised.” A crowd stood outside staring at 
a placard which announced “ All places full.” The 
lobby of the “dress circle’”” was choked with gazers 
standing on tiptoe. The impatient gallery was 
striving to drown the orchestra and “ whistle up the 
rag.”” When the curtain rose, a gentleman in even- 
ing costume appeared upon the stage, with his wrist- 
bands turned up, and brandishing a flashing scimitar. 
Having conducted a young lady in white muslin to 
an arm-chair, as politely as if he were a fashionable 
dentist, simply about tp pull out her tooth, he once 


more walked about, brandishing his weapon. Again 
he approached his victim, masked her, and shore off 
the head amid silence, only broken by hysterical 


shrieks from a few of the women. When a gore- 
dripping head was held up by the hair, whilst a 
seemingly lifeless trunk lay back in the chair, it 
“brought the house down:” but the applause was 
not nearly so great when, after a little more 
manwuvring with the mask, the young lady rose 
from the chair as full of life as ever. There seemed. 
to bea general feeling of disappointment at seeing 
her with her head on again. As we came out, C. 
Sharp diseussed the performance with am inspeetor 
with whom he had foregathered. “It draws,” 
remarked the inspector sententiously, “and takes; 
but, somehow, not as it did at the West End. You 
soe, the people here are up to illusions.” “ Hillu- 
sions!” grimy retorted C. Sharp. “They don’t 
sham to eut a woman’s head off; they do it.” 

We went next intoa “penny gaff.” Two floors of a 
honse had been knocked into one to form the concert- 
room. Rough wooden seats, rising at the end of the 
room nearest the door like a flower-stand, with a 
villainously dark, dirty, marrow, and mal-odorous 
passage behind the same, were devoted to those dis- 
posed to pay only a penny for their entertainment. 
Twopence was charged for a seat in the more aristo- 
cratic gallery, or perhaps I ought to call it “balcony- 
stalls.’ The accommodation and the audience 
seemed precisely of the same stamp in both; the 





latter consisting chiefly of boys of from ten to six- |} 
teen, some of whom favoured my companion with a 
furtive scowl from beneath. their heavy, low-pitched | 
brows. At the farther end of the room was a tiny, | 
tawdry stage, like that of a cheap. child’s theatre: 
slightly magnified, and on it a tall woman, who. 
looked quite a giantess in that narrow space, was. 
singing something. Probably it-was too sentimental, 
or not highly flavoured enough, for the taste of her 
hearers, for they sat as glumly silent, and as puzzled- 
looking as jurymen listening to “points of law” of 
which they can make neither head nor tail. A 
drearier specimen of “enjoyment” IE never witnessed. 
As we went out, we were met by the male “star” of 
the establishment with a sheaf of benefit-tickets in 
his hand; whieh he pressed us to purehase on the 
ground that he-was going to sing on his benefit night 
“The Eel-pie Shop”—I think he added “as per- 
formed before His Royal Highness.” 

Before turning into the Thieves” Nest, €. Sharp |; 
went back to speak toa policeman in uniform we had 
passed. “May as well have some ome handy,” he 
said, as we walked through a black, narrow lane. 
“This is the place where the two policemem were 
killed. One never knows what may happen im here. 
We never try to take a man single-handed here. It 
would be stupid. The people swarm out ef every 
door like ants, and you have to fight your way through 
them as if you was bathing at Brighton.” 

Tho only persons to be seen im the lane, however, 
were two gamins, each, as far as I could see, almost 
solely clad in a pair of man’s trousers. One of them 
pushed the other from the narrow footpath as we 
passed, exclaiming, half in earnest and half in satire, 
“Where's yer manners? Make vay for a perlice- 
man!” As we dodged in and out round dim corner 
after corner, very much like kittens running after 
their own tails, we looked into sundry lodging- 
houses, whose low windows shed welcome patches 
of light on the black, cramped, sloppy roadway. 
Inspection, I suppose, has improved them of late 
years; for I must say that the kitehens were much 
eleaner, brighter, and quieter than I had expected to 
see from what I had read. Im one or two, crowded 
with both sexes, a little horseplay was going on, | 
but, for the most part, the immates crouched in| 
eat-like, silent enjoyment around eapital fires, and | 
upon boards that, by gas-light at any rate, looked at 
least light yellow. In one hostelry, locally known | 
as the Cadgers’ Asylum, there were only half-a- 
dozen of such silent baskers; one arranging the rags 
with which histoes were swaddled, another toasting a | 
herring, three smoking, and the sixth, a bent old | 
man with a grey head, but not a venerable face, 
looking dreamily imte the red forest-vistas of the 
coals. They all scomed “dog-tired.” A big black | 
pot over the fire sent outa cheerful bubble and an | 
unctuous odeur, but otherwise there was nothing to | 
suggest those sumptuous “ beggars’ feasts” of which 
we have read—now-a-days, I am imelined to think, | 
almost as mythical as nectar and ambrosia. “Yes, 
sir, things is slack in our line, and I have got the | 
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rheumatics bad,’ said the Deputy (that, I believe, is 
the proper phrase), as he advanced from the fire to 
welcome us to it, rubbing at the same time the right 
sleeve of his brown Cardigan with a wincing face. 
The lodgers looked up with sleepy awe at the Supe- 
rior Being thus addressed, and, whilst he took quiet 
stock of them, nodded eager assent to the Deputy’s 
representations of the “flatness” of the beggar- 
market. The term is scarcely appropriate, since 
stimulated sharpness on the part of those appealed to 
has probably made ‘“ cadgers,” in more than the 
mercantile sense, “depressed.” Not a dozen yards 
from the Cadgers’ Asylum we met one of the fra- 
ternity, who, not recognising C. Sharp in the gloom, 
began his piteous tale in a tone that was imperative 
rather than supplicatory. It was curious to note his 
startled change of tone when C. Sharp spoke to him. 
“T was speaking to ¢iat gentleman, sir,’’ he said, and 
hastily “‘absquatulated.”” That “things were flat’’ 
we were told again when we looked in at the district’s 
restaurant, a little cabin whose shelves were lined 
with coarse earthenware basins, and on whose counter 
leaned some three or four pale flat-busted women, 
| who seemed to have nothing but their dirty gowns 
on, and to think some nutriment might be obtained by 

breathing the atmosphere of a place in which cowheel- 
|| soup was made. They had all, however, their grate- 
ful joke ready for C. Sharp when he graciously con- 
descended to jest with them. The policeman to such 
people seems to be a heathens’ idol—to be banged 
about the head in moments of furious disappointment, 
but in sane hours to be buttered with slavish, though 
still superstitiously suspicious, adulation. 

In a nook which (although I pride myself on my 
“organ of locality’) I could no more find again 
without guidance, than I could name Dr. Living- 
stone’s last lodging-place, I was introduced to a 
landlord who had “lived for the last six weeks on 
rum.” We had to force our way into his kennel of 
a bar, by ungallantly pushing against the counter 
a broad-shouldered woman whose weight kept the 
half-glass door fast closed. 

The mite of a place was thronged—some of the 
customers looking like decent tradesmen; but as 
soon as we got in, there was a hush, followed by a 
| wish to speak to personal character. ‘I’m old and 
tough,” said an old woman, smiling a most drearily 
| Jonely smile. ‘The worms is my husband. He 
| was a fine young man when flash young fellers now 
wasn’t thought of. I’m sixty-six, come Lady-day, 
but no man ever put a hand on my shoulder, or had 
cause to, and I don’t mean to give’em cause, either.” 
There was some gin, perhaps, in the poor old body’s 
pathos, but she certainly did look a most desolate 
| old soul, as she leaned against the wall, smiling all 
| to herself that joyless smile. On the west coast of 
New Zealand, a year sometimes comes and goes in 
| Which there is no summer: there are many such Jives 
in the East End of London. 

Behind the bar knelt a matronly-looking woman 
(with roses, which, though only artificial, seemed to 
be drooping as if stifled, in her cap), bathing and 





bandaging her husband’s leg; the rum-loving Boni- 
face having recently tumbled down-stairs. Both 
looked up anxiously when we entered, and when C. 
Sharp, for a joke, had introduced me as his “ pal,” 
the old man became very pressing in his entreaties 
that we should “put a name to something” at his 
expense. The exact nature of our “business’’ he 
was plainly puzzled to conjecture—what particular 
customer we were looking out for, or what misdeed 
of his own we wished to bring to light; but having, 
probably, an extensive choice to pick from, he was: 
all the more anxious to conciliate. We had not to 
clear the doorway in order to get out: it was cleared 
for us with most polite, and yet uncomplimentary, 
promptitude. I never before saw my room so point- | 
edly preferred to my company. 

Some of those I had just left might possibly be~| 
thieves now and then, but I wanted to see how indu- || 
bitable “ professionals’ enjoyed themselves on Satur- | 
day night, when off duty. On mentioning my wish 
to C. Sharp, he said, “‘ Well, sir, there’s a house not 
fur off whose regular customers are a’most ail/ regu- 
lar thieves—anyways used to be. I hardly like to 
take you in, for we might get into a mess if they’d 
got the beer on board. However, we'll look in just 
for a minute.” 

We were doomed to disappointment. When we 
entered the cavernous, dimly-lighted bar, the soli- 
tary landlord looked up for a moment with a glance | 
of expectation, but it changed into one of disape 
pointment and suspicion when he saw who had 
come in. He was a strange host to find in such a | 
hostelry ; dandyishly dressed in spotless white linen 
and good black broadcloth, sporting a neatly curled || 
moustache and Dundreary whiskers, and wearing on 
a face otherwise as insipidly regular as a hairdresser’ s 
dummy’s, a look of drolly Byrenic-hero-like dejec- 
tion. “Nota man in dere, sir,” he said in a slightly 
foreign accent, as C. Sharp advanced towards the 
inner darkness that seemed to creep in noiseless inky 
wavelets into the dim bar. C. Sharp, having satis-- | 
fied himself that there wasn't, opined “ new comer,. |! 
I think?” and having been answered in the affirma- | 
tive, led me off to find materials elsewhere for a 
sketch of a “ Robbers’ cave in London—bandits | 
revelling.”” ‘‘Your manners,” says Emerson, “are | 
always under examination, and by committees little || 
suspected—a police in citizens’ clothes—but who are | 
awarding or denying you very high prizes when you 
least think of it.” The force of the italicised simile 
came home to me, as I walked along the broad 
thoroughfare again—C. Sharp seemed to know the | 
biography of every street-seller we passed. His 
moral diagnosis was not charitable, and, when favour- 
able, very guardedly expressed. ‘ Now that man’s 
honest,”’ he would say every now and then, “in a@ 
sense.”” Presently he stationed me behind a cab- 
rank, causing some commotion amongst thecab-drivers, 
who came round to inquire, “ Anythink up in hour 
line, guv’nor?”’ But what C. Sharp wanted me to 
see was a case of attempted pocket-picking. He 
gave mea lighted glass panel to guide my eye, and 
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for some minutes we watched it as intently as astro- 
nomers waiting for the transit of a planet—in this 

case, Mercury. But Mercury would not cross the 

disk, and so we once more set out in quest of a 

place in which we might find him in company with 

Bacchus. “ We'll go up here,” said C. Sharp, halt- 

ing at a stairfoot that led to the first-floor of a dirty 

public-house that somehow reminded me of a 
beaten prizefighter that had taken to drinking. 

‘For one man that isn’t a thief, you'll see twenty 
that are.’ Two roughs lounging on the stairs 
looked up saucily; but when they saw who had 
come, they rolled themselves up like sowbugs. In 
the room we entered there must have been, accord- 
ing to the formula just given, considerably more 
than Forty Thieves. Amongst them there were a few 
women, and one of these—taking me for a Telema- 
chus gone astray, and not seeing, or not recognising, 
the Mentor who stood behind me—got up at the end 
of the room, and began, in vulgar phrase, to 
“cheek”? me. She was speedily, however, pulled 
down, and ordered to “shut up” by her sharper- 
eyed companions. But sulkiness, rather than sharp- 
ness of vision, was the attribute that chiefly charac- 
terised the assembly. They glared at me heavily,— 
much as Van Amburgh’s beasts, after a full meal, 
might have glared at an inexperienced friend whom 
he had taken into their cage. The tamer, perhaps, 
might have some right tc come inside; but what 
right had the stranger to tempt them, if he was not 
to be torn? 

Anything less picturesque or jovial than the 
appearance of the room it would be hard to conceive: 
two or three score of thick-necked, low-browed 
young men and hobbydehoys, in greasy cords or 
threadbare pea-jackets, and a sprinkling of ugly 
shabbily-dressed women, sprawling their elbows on 
porter-slopped tables in rough wooden boxes, smok- 
ing rank tobacco, drinking adulterated beer, and 
listening in moping, unsocial silence to the wiry 
jangle of a worn-out little square piano in a corner, 
that seemed to shriek complaint against the cruel 








































As a finish to our night about town, C. Sharp con- 
ducted me to what he called the “lower slums” 
(nearer the Docks); warning me that I must not || 
mind a rough word or two. Not a word, however, 
either good or bad, did we hear directed to ourselves; || 
and (save when a troop of little ragamuffins dashed, || 
hooting like a flock of owlets, into a black gap that 
looked more like a narrow cliff-chasm than a 
humanly-inhabited court, and the angry voice of an 
old Irishwoman, jealous for the gentility of her resi- 
dence, bade the “‘ owdacious spalpeens,”’ from an upper || 
window, “be off wid ye’) we heard and saw, indeed, 
no sign of life. Black silence and bad smells were 

the salient features of that ganglion of interlacing |, 
alleys, courts, and lanes,—some flat-sided as a pack- || 
ing-case, and others dimly differentiated with squat, 
pent-housed doorways and low-pitched archways 
that seemed to have been expressly designed for 
garrotters’ lurking-places. It was like wandering 


foot stirred their garbage. Even here, however, 
washing was done. On clothes-lines stretched across 
courts, rags rustled in the night wind like tattered 
banners ina church. They might surely have been 
hung lower down, for who could care to steal them? 
I might, perhaps, have seen more life in the lower 
slums if I had wandered through them without an 
official guide; but, evenif I had been able to get 
into and out of them alone, I frankly confess that I 
should not have liked to venture. 

It was a relief both to body and mind to feel the 
‘breeze blow fresh from the country as I mounted the 
hill at whose foot the big, black city I had left, cano- 
pied with a haze of lurid light, lay like a City of 


although only by gas-light, in the suburban gardens 


surrounded with grass and trees—to return, after all 
the dismal homelessness I had seen, to the peace and 
purity of a home in which I was waited for, and 
little children were smiling in their sleep. 





| vigour of its seedy, bottle-nosed thumper. 


A GIRL’S LOVE SONG, 


Ir was an April morning 
When my true love went out ; 
The wind had never a warning, 


RICHARD ROWE. 


through sewers. Ever and anon we stumbled upon || 
ash-heaps that sent up a stifling stench when the || 


Destruction—to see the almond-blossom gleaming, || 


—to hear the early Sabbath hour tolled from a church || 





The sky had never a doubt. 





He wandered—he and uno other— 
Down by the little white brook ; 

The stones sang one to another, 
‘‘A king is coming; look!” 


Leaves and blossoms were lustres 
On oak and maple and beech ; 

Hopes were hanging in clusters 

A little out of reach. 
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The brook said, laughing and leaping, 


‘* Peep, and you shall see.” 
Through the leaves he went peeping, 
And there he saw—Me. 


Saw me, took me, crowned me, 
There, as I stood in my shame ; 
I knew that he had found me, 
Before I knew his name. 
I went where I was fated, 
Dumb with fear and surprise. 
A week and a day I waited, 
Before I saw his eyes. 


I said never a whisper 
To all the words he said; 
The brook was a pleasant lisper, 
It talked to him instead. 
Brook, you told my emotion, 
Hearing him plight his vow! 
Brook, you have not a notion 
What I feel for him now. 


M. B. SMEDLEY. 


MY FRIEND’S GIPSY JOURNAL. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE.” 


PS there such a 
{ thing as a genu- 
> ine gipsy camp to 
be found out of 
Epping Forest, 

or some other 





equally _privi- 

leged haunt? | 

» Can this out- 

‘ landish, isolated 

BS race—children of 

*. subtlety and all 

\ mischief, the 

S pink of fantastic 

\ fickleness and 

@ hopeless insta- 

bility—be, after 

~ all, open to in- 

struction, convic- 

tion, conversion ? 

These questions may be as difficult to answer as 

the great unsolved riddle of the gipsies’ origin. 

Neither I nor my friend (whose journal is to follow) 

'| pretend to approach such problems. We only wish 

to tell what we saw and heard, unless it be that my 

friend, with the right which a patient and prolonged 

|| trial of the experiment gives, further desires to 

|| engage other workers in this particular good work, 

which she asserts was not only pleasant and profit- 

|| able, but quite practicable and safe for women like 
|| herself to pursue. 








The summer before last a company of so-called 
gipsies encamped within an open space on the 
outskirts of Newington, Edinburgh. They an- 
nounced themselves as having come from one of | 
their great English resorts to make a circuit of Scot- 
land. Their numbers were far above those of any 
detachment which had touched on the borders of the 
Scottish capital for many years. Their equipments 


; were handsome and valuable, and their persons and 
| behaviour for the most part dignified and decorous. 


In short my friend’s gipsies afforded credentials of | 
being respectable, so far as gipsy respectability | 
goes. As to their being bond fide gipsies, all that | 
she or any ordinary person knew of them was that | 
they showed on the whole the litheslender bodies and 
the dark skin and eyes which are held to be gipsy 
traits; that they used among themselves an un- || 
known tongue, which might be, and most probably 
was, the Romany language; and that their looks, 
speech, and ways generally were those traditionally 
attributed to the Gitani. And these ways, in their 
mixture of rude simplicity and childish ignorance, 
certainly indicated helplessness—social and religious. 

As it happened, the encampment settled under the 
very eyes of my friend. Looking down from her 
window on the unfamiliar scene, she admired the 
motley crowd which frequented the spot by day, 
with its suggestive groups, and half burlesque, half 
melancholy interludes ; but she was still more taken | 
with the picturesque effect of what might be called 
the family life in its evening lights. After dusk she 
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watched the fires kindled for cooking purposes be- 
fore the tents, flashing up with ruddy glow on canvas 
roof and curiained doorway, and on the semicircle 
of waggons. The prowling dogs,—the men coming 
and going,—above all the women standing in their 
tent-doors, with their heavy gold ear-rings and the 
bright-coloured handkerchiefs which shaded their 
sun-bronzed cheeks, altogether formed a picture 
that led the.mind back to the far East, and the far 
past of Sarah and Rebekah, Jael and Deborah. 

My friend did more than admire. It might be that 
she had a hereditary leaning towards the Pariahs. 
Elsewhere than in the village of Yetholm, gipsies 
had once colonies and settlements of mark in the 
south of Scotland. Records of gipsies of name and 
fame are interwoven with the country people’s old 
stories. The Baillies of Lamington and the Faas of 
Dunbar are accounted ancient and honourable houses, 
and both were connected with gipsies or were of gipsy 
origin. But let my friend’s genealogical inclinations 
be what they may, her kind heart was stirred within 
her for those who, lodging in the city, had no abiding- 
place, no kith or kin there, no solemn place of as- 
sembly, no holy and beautiful house wherein their 
fathers had worshipped, no worship even as it seemed 
—nothing higher than the groping impulse of a con- 
gregation that could not read a written word, that 
owned neither teacher, preacher, nor priest. 

Knowing how heavy the burden of life is, even 
with every help to bear it, how hard it is to do right 
with the law and the gospel to proclaim what 
God requires and the Lord enjoins, my friend went 
down among her gipsies, seeking by every means 
and in any fashion to help her wandering brothers 
and sisters, or perhaps to be helped by them in 
turn. From offering to read to the gipsies in 
the privacy of their Sunday evenings my friend 
‘proceeded, as she saw an opening, to give regular 
lessons in reading and writing to the children, and 
to such of the men and women as could be induced 
to seek after knowledge. To do this she was under 
the necessity not only of attending her scholars in 
the mornings and the evenings (before and after the 





hours when the gipsies threw open their camp to | 


the public, and prosecuted their trades), but of wait- | 


ing on their fluctuating leisure and varying incli- | 


nations, fully recognising as she did their right both 
to choose their own condition, and to accept or 
reject her services. With more or less of voluntary 
assistance from acquaintances who heard of her en- 
‘deavour, and desired to supplement it, she continued 
her work so long as the main body of the gipsies 
remained in Edinburgh. 

One Sunday evening, in the course of the winter, 
my friend took me, along with her sister, to the 
gipsy camp. She was chary of taking strangers 
there, for they interfered with her duties, and the 


gipsies did not relish unauthorised intruders. Like | 


other great people whose calling carries them before 
‘the public, they had a natural, a warrantable 
prejudice against having their privacy tampered 
with. My friend paid the more scrupulous heed to 





this prejudice, that she was on terms with her pupils 
to break a rule on occasions. 

In the still clear twilight we passed from the lit 
streets and the subdued hum of the town into a dark 
muddy field among the dim shapes of waggons, and 
the flapping sails of tents such as might have been 
unreefed on the sands of a desert. 

My friend knew the way and could pilot us. But 
it was not particularly reassuring to distinguish 
dusky figures moving here and there, to be greeted 
by the clamorous barking, in every key, of a variety 
of dogs, and to be made aware that among the dogs 
the gipsies kept a pet fox. 

At the sound of my friend’s voice a young girl 
came running out of a tent, and on being directed 
to me as the blindest and most weak-minded of the 
party, took my hand and led me in. This girl of | 
seventeen was one of two girls, Jane and Sarah, 
whom my friend had sedulously taught. For their 
naive, pretty ways she had bespoken my admiration 
with that wistful eagerness with which men and 
women claim sympathy for their pets, and with which 
doubtless the gipsies would indicate the good points | 
of their little fox. Indeed, I found this girl, as we | 
came into the light, singularly pleasant to look upon 
and to listen to. I do not know that her features were 
more than pleasing, but the extreme, almost elegant 
simplicity of her air and carriage greatly struck 
me. Her dress was of a fresh, light, printed calico, 
plainly girded at the waist, and such as any woman 
from the rank of a duchess to that of a washerwoman 
might have worn. 

Sarah had been watching for us, to intercept us 
and prevent our entering her family’s tent, “ because 
we have people with us to-night on business.” She 
said this frankly and candidly to the teacher, who, 
as she knew, held the Lord’s day to be a day of rest 
except from the good works which help to hallow it. 

My friend assented quietly to the prohibition, just 
as she took in good part the representation which 
followed. This was, that she should not come to 
the camp till the first week of the mew year was past. 
During this holiday-week, includimg the old “ daft 
days” of saturnine, deep-hearted Scotland, a great 
influx of company was expected. With regard to 
the crowd, the gipsies lamented, in what was very 
like real vexation, that ‘they had no longer the 
power of preventing the entrance of disorderly per- 
sons within their bounds ; and that consequently my 
friend might see many things which she would not 
like to see, but which the speakers, as individual 
members of the tribe, could not prevent. They 
made the communication to her with a kind of 
pathetic faith in her confidence in them, and in her 
forbearance, which they did not hold in vain. 

“They mean fortune-telling, among other things,” 
my friend told me; ‘they know that I quite disap- 
prove of it, but I have never said anything directly 
against it, except that I do not believe in human 
knowledge of the future beyond what was vouch- 
safed to the prophets in their inspiration.” 

On their side, the older women voluntarily 
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admitted that they did not know the future beyond 
what they could guess. 

“None of them ever offered to read my fortune,” 
my friend pledged her word to me, with pardonable 
pride in her gipsies’ discrimination. 

Still the gipsies continued to make their bread by 
pretending to read fortunes. A false pretence. What 
then? Could she strike at the roots of the craft and 





the credulity of ages in so many weeks or months ? | 
Sometimes, when she was giving them their lessons, | 


Jane or Sarah would be called out. They would steal 
away to the back of the tent, be absent five or ten 
minutes, and come back like mice, as they had gone. 
My friend saw to her sorrow that the girls were at 
their mischievous, deceitful palmistry ; but she 
thought it better to say nothing. If she had uttered 
her testimony, an altogether unequal struggle for 
mastery must have ensued, and her connection with 
the gipsies been brought to a speedy termina- 
I do not know how my readers may judge of 
my friend’s tact; to me it was tender and discreet 
—bearing some affinity to the spirit in which Elisha 
answered Naaman as te bowing down when he 
entered with his master into the house of Rimmon. 
I wish 1 could give a vivid picture of the gipsy 
tents as they presented themselves to me—two or 
three in succession. There was an agreeable contrast 
between the momadic restlessness and comfortlessness 
without, and the warmth, picturesqueness, almost 
luxury of what had more the air of a Turkish divan 
than of an Arab tent, within. 
friend’s protégées were of the upper ten thousand of 
gipsies, and, so far from their temporary homes 
betraying destitution and squalor, they were fur- 


|| nished with many of the adjuncts of comparative 


| wealth. "The fact was, that a source of anxiety tomy 
| friend bad its origin in the epiemrean and ssthetical 


| fear were indulged at the expense of their integrity. 
| One family boasted of having spent five pounds on 
| their Christmas dinner. And their final moonlight 
| flitting was tarnished with the disgrace of having 
as a primary object escape from debt and debt’s 
| penalties. 

Each tent had a brazier filled with charcoal as a 
glowing centre to the scene. The mattresses were 
arranged so as to form a dais, which might serve for 
a seat or a table, when required. This low platform 
| was covered with « bright quilt, and in one case 

with gorgeous foreign skins, which harmonized 

wonderfully with the odd, half-civilised character of 

the place and its occupants. When utensils and 

dishes were not put out of sight beneath these cover- 
| ings, they were of the best material. The cups and 
plates were of china; the silver was “solid silver,” 
not electro-plated, like that of most householders. 
For that matter, my friend told me that the most 
expensive tea-service in the shop of one of the first 
Edinburgh silversmiths, was bought and paid for by 
a gipsy matron. 





In addition to these customary embellishments, 
Christmas decorations lingered in the form of a 
sprinkling of shining evergreens, with an occasional 
golden orange strung up after the style of old 
country ball-rooms. 

In the cheerful mellowed light and heat, and in 
the novelty of the aspect of things, one was tempted 
to think stone walls, stairs, and chairs, not only 
idle superfluities, but drags and encumbrances. 
What woman, at least, has not experienced in 
mature age, the childish inclination to sit down 
ad la Turque, and loll at will on the floor? And 
after a long walk what could be more full of re- 
pose, or could incline one better to mild medita- 
tion, than to squat on clean canvas or straw, or 
shallow divan, with elbows on knees, and eyes 





| staring into the central brazier and its brightness ? 


I am bound to confess, however, that my experience 
was a little exceptional. The night was fine. Had 
it been wet or windy, my friend assured me I 
should have found the draughts, and the fluttering 
walls, and dripping roof, decidedly more gusty and 
damp than I would have liked ; and that I was pretty 
certain to have risen from my seat with the premoni- 
tory aches and twinges of rheumatism. While I was 
shortsightedly applauding the freedom of this life, 
the great complaint of the gipsy women turned out 


| to be the impossibility of securing individual privacy, 
| and, as a consequence, individual independence. 


| 
I have said that my | 


Neither were the gipsies uniformly cordial. Some 
were not more than tolerant, and one, a sallow, sharp- 
featured old woman, was nearly hostile. Among 


| those who were barely tolerant was an Englishwoman 


who had married into the tribe. She could both read 


| and write. Perhaps her superior knowledge exhibited 


|| propensities of the gipsies, which she had reason to | 
| 





itself in greater jealousy of anything that could be 
twisted into the offence of patronage; at the same 
time there was a suller susceptibility to what might 
be the world’s opinion of the degradation to which 
she had consented. Along with thisshame, however, 
there was no want of pride in her own superior 
nurture. My friend found her willing to display 
this. Ome day the pseudo-English villager was 
reading aloud for the information of a company of 
gipsies, her own husband being among them. She 
went on with a certain accent of defiance, as if to 
prove that she was beyond the need of an interloper’s 
assistance in acquiring her letters and spelling her 
syllables. It did not seem to militate against her 
pride and vanity that the book (one brought down 
by my friend somewhat doubtfully at the gipsies’ 
pressing request) was Crabbe’s experience among 
the gipsies, and that she, the adopted gipsy, read 
the very passages which my friend would in 


| common feeling have omitted—those which recorded 


the peculiar faults of the race, their deeply-rooted 
deceit and dishonesty. Not only did she read these 
aloud in cold blood before a stranger, but the gipsy 
audience listened to their own condemnation with 
corresponding stoicism, innate or assumed. Yet 


The canvas sides of the tent had here and there a | this woman expressed pleasure at her children’s being 
wood-cut hanging upon them, but oftener a bird-cage. | admitted into a free school, and declared emphati- 
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! 
cally that what she desired for them was that they | instructors. I heard the old body hail my friend 
might “arn not to lie and cheat. | with a lurking wickedness, and announce that 
The poor old woman who looked most like an enemy | she was in a very bad frame of mind indeed, and 
of her visitor’s was a martyr to tic, and not inclined | had been so all day. She declared the fact as if she || 
| to make a secret of her martyrdom—following the | was fully determined to continue in the same enviable 
gipsy habit of childish impatience under physical | state fordays tocome. A motherly-looking, middle- 
suffering. I believe, too, she was labouring under | aged gipsy woman, who sat with the other, “pooh 
what may strike other old women as a whimsical | poohed” the self-accusation, and explained soothingly 
dread that her visitors would suborn her only son | that the poor old creature was only “nervous.”’ Nerves 
from his wanderings in the gipsy tents, and induce | on the floor of a gipsy tent! Where are they to 
him to settle in one spot, in the shelter of stone and | be fled from in this nervous generation if they lurk 
lime. She expressed also, in the most outspoken | in the wayside caravan? The peacemaker received 
manner, certain spiritual doubts and difficulties. | very little thanks for her benevolent essay. 
But as she appeared thoroughly indifferent to their There were both men and women in the tents in 
solution, I have a lurking suspicion that she got up | a kind of undress Sunday evening relaxation—a 
her mental trouble as an antidote to her bodily pain, | condition undeniably favourable to making friends | 
and with the amiable intention of plaguing her | with them. There was nothing distracting in their 





costume any more than in their occupation. There | alternated with excessive violence in their correc- | 
was no peculiarity in the men’s dress. In most | tion. One of the young girls stole into a tent where 
cases the elder women wore a bright-coloured hand- | we were sitting, caught up a child, and nursed it | 
kerchief, confining black or grizzled locks, and | with passionate abandonment. I heard that she | 
serving instead of acap. None of the others were | devoted all her spare moments to the child (which 
se nicely dressed as Jane and Sarah (who had | was no near relative of hers), and could be distin- 
company in their tent), but neither were they | guished from the other girls by the baby companion- | 
slatternly. ship. 
Another advantage of its being Sunday was that | The children were the prettiest thing in the tents, 
the children were at home. Without exception, they | and next to them came the petanimals. The number 
were bonnie bairns, round-limbed and curly headed. | of the latter witnessed to the abundance that could 
They ran about poking in every corner, lifting up | feed them without any stint. The dogs—especially 
the curtains of the tents, and vanishing suddenly— | one dainty black-and-tan spaniel which nestled by 
the very weest toddlers of four years old disappearing | the brazier—were a pleasure for a dog-lover to see, 
in the star-lit darkness. It struck me that both men | and they were as softly treated as the children. 
and women showed an excessive indulgence to the | There were blue and lilac pigeons cooing and crood- 
children, and I could gather that the indulgence | ling behind backs, with little cage birds of hues 
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ranging from the palest straw colour of the canary 
to the soft brown of the linnet. The dogs, pigeons, 
and little children lent, in one instance, a Bassano 

Holy Family look to the household. 

| But itis not of pretty things I am writing. My 
| friend read, and was ready to converse on what she 
| had read, in tent after tent. If the family would 
| choose a chapter for her, so much the better. One 
man selected a chapter in Job. “That chapter, 
miss, in which it tells of the loss of his beasts,’’ he 
| particularised with gusto. 
My friend looked a little chagrined, if not scan- 
| dalised, as if she would have preferred a portion 
more directly fitted for his edification. But she 
responded immediately to his selection, and the 
gipsy. horse-dealer listened with the greatest 
attention and propriety to the account of the descents 
of the Sabeans and the Chaldeans, and of the fire 
falling from heaven that had conspired to rob the 
ancient patriarch of his herds and flocks. And he 
thanked the reader when she had concluded with 
quite finished politeness. 

I remember the 15th chapter of 1st Corinthians 
was read in the course of the round of visits, for the 
purpose of meeting some of the objections which the 
crabbed old gipsy woman had urged on a former 
occasion with regard to the reasonableness of a 
resurrection of the body. But she listened to St. 
Paul’s triumphant argument dumbly and doggedly, 
and would not speak either way. 

My friend told me that she read the Bible in the 
camp on Sunday evenings, not only because it was 
the Bible, but because it went infinitely beyond every 
other book in interest for the listeners. Of course 
its simple narratives and parables were best adapted 
for such reading. When my friend once read the 
psalm in which the expression “‘ King of Glory” 
occurs, and asked a gipsy if he could say to whom 
it applied, she was horrified by his glib answer, 
“Oh, yes, miss ; to the devil!” 

I was left alone with the gipsies for a little time 
| when my friends had gone into another hut, to 
which I was not able to accompany them. The 
| gipsies took the opportunity to speak to me of 
our common friend, and of her goodness to them. 
| So far as I could judge, they spoke of her spontane- 
| ously and with genuine feeling. Neither then nor 
at any other time did I notice in them any dis- 
position to flattery, or anything like fawning or 
| servility. On the contrary, I was impressed by the 
civil independence of their bearing. The gipsies 
| whom I spoke to spoke to me again with real sim- 
| plicity, and as if they were perfectly at their ease, 
while they appeared grateful for the benefits they 
had received. One young gipsy was innocently vain 
about these benefits—to the extent of being tempted 
to boast of his progress asascholar. He asked me 








him to do, and proceeded to read out the first chapter 
of Genesis with very little hesitation. Poor fellow! 
he had one of those fatally plausible and facile 
handsome faces which are to be met with in other 
ranks than those of the gipsies. I was not surprised, 
though sorry, to hear that he was the scapegrace of 
the camp, and liable to get into grief wherever grief 
was to be come at. He gave great offence to his 
people by keeping late hours, and remaining out of 
the camp in order to get into the gallery of the 
theatre at half-price. I heard of his delinquencies 
from his own mother, the old gipsy woman I have 
mentioned already, at the very moment when he 
was exhibiting his cleverness. She snubbed him un- 
mercifully, and pulled him down from the pinnacle 
of his self-satisfaction by her sharp hints and bitter 
innuendoes. Poor flighty Gipsy Tom! I must say 
for him that he submitted meekly enough to the 
sweeping censure—hanging his head just a little, 
while he acknowledged its justice with a certain 
manly brevity. 

This docility of the gipsy men to their mothers 
was a marked trait in their characters. I saw it 
accompanied by a sort of caressing fondness in 
another and an older man, who was harassed with a 
consumptive cough, and who, when he spoke of the 
thickness of the city air, and the damp from the 
sheet of water close to the camp, rested his thin, 
hollow brown cheek against his mother’s knee as 
she sat behind him. 

I regretted that a more active fit of illness on the 
part of a different style of pupil, prevented me from 
seeing him. This man, a strong, active fellow, in 
the prime of life, was one of the leaders of the 
band. He was a little surly, as we hardly expect a 
gipsy to be, any more than a fairy—for gipsies 
and fairies, according to their annals, may be dig- 
nified, and even gloomy, but not surly. He took to 
learning reluctantly, and as it were impelled by the 
better man in him. He was sometimes so disgusted 
with the effort and with his own obtuseness, that he 
not only threatened to relinquish the attempt alto- 
gether, but was savagely ungracious to my poor 
friend. Yet he would apologise with short, keen con- 
trition, so soon as the fit of spleen was off him. And 
this was the scholar who stuck in longest, and con- 
quered most difficulties ; and who, some time after 
the broken fragments of the camp had melted away 
like the last snow-ball, rode a considerable distance 
to call at my friend’s door and inquire for her, ex- 
pressing great disappointment that through her 
absence from homes he had lost the solitary chance 
of seeing her again. 

I have “said my say,’”’ and I hope have in some 
measure prepared the way for my friend’s Journal, 
which is to appear in next Part. 
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OF SOME WISE MEN, AT NOTTINGHAM AND ELSEWHERE. 


Tue world moves. If twenty years ago it had 
been foretold that by this time over 100,000 English 
working men, in a particular trade, together with 
their employers, would be subject to the voluntary 
jurisdiction, in all matters relating to the mutual 
interests of both classes, of boards composed in equal 
numbers of masters and men, freely elected by their 
respective compeers, who would have believed it? 
Yet so it is. What would have been in 1848 the 
“baseless fabric of a vision’ is simple fact in 1868. 
In 1852 the master engineers, through their mouth- 


piece, Mr. Sidney Smith, declared, amidst the applause | 


of the whole press, that they “alone were the compe- 
tent judges of their own business,” that “ they were 
respectively the masters of their own establishments,’’ 


that “they recognised no exceptions” to this rule, | seems, under its present character, to belong to those 


wonderful early years of the great French Revolution, 
in which so many beneficent novelties found a ready 
| trial. In 1791 there had been established at Lyons, 


and “should as little dream of permitting each other, 
asa common neutral stranger, to lay down the rules 
by which they were respectively to manage their own 
affairs ;”’ and that “they altogether ignored the pro- 


position that they should submit to arbitration the 


question, whether their own property was theirs, or 
whether they were entitled to be the masters of their 


own actions ;” and the employer class throughout the | 


country, it may be said, with very few exceptions, 


endorsed their sentiments. In 1868 an employer | 


(not indeed in the iron trade) tells a meeting inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Gladstone as chairman, how in the 
hosiery line alone a board of arbitration embraces the 
whole trade of three counties, regulating the price of 
over 6,000 different articles ; whilst a “‘ common mu- 
tual stranger,’’ as the master engineers would have 
termed him, states before a Royal Commission that 
he thinks a rate of wages a matter that can be conve- 
niently determined by arbitration, and relates several 
instances in which he has either actually fixed such a 
rate himself as umpire for delegates of both masters 
and men, or assisted those delegates in fixing it. 

The idea of arbitration in trade disputes is not, 
indeed, a new one, either in this country or abroad. 
In a paper published in this magazine in May, 1865, 
entitled “ Some Thoughts on Strikes and Lock-outs,”’ 
I pointed out that since 1800 our law had been try- 
ing to introduce the principle. Further details on 
this head may be found in Mr. A. Macdonald’s re- 
cently published “ Handy Book of the Law relating 
to Masters, Workmen, Servants, and Apprentices.” 
In default of special agreement, however, the law in 
force until 1867 either constituted justices of the peace 
themselves the arbitrators, or empowered them to 
nominate such, and the choice of the parties was then 
confined to these nominees. And inasmuch as justices 
of the peace invariably belong in some way to the 
employer class, it is evident that such legislation 
really placed in the hands of interested parties the 
arbitration jurisdiction, since, although the justice’s 
nominees were to be one-half workmen, these were 
hardly likely to represent adequately the views of 
the working class. Still the leading act on the sub- 


ject, the 5Geo. IV., c. 96, did not preclude the adoption 
of other methods of arbitration, and it is thus that 
| Mr. Rupert Kettle, of Wolverhampton, has been able 
to build up a system of arbitration in trade disputes 
which has several features of legal efficiency. But 
| the whole jurisdiction remained, and remains still, 
| under the act, purely occasional. There must bea 
| dispute first before the arbitration tribunal can act, 
and with the dispute it ceases to do so; the whole 
| machinery of the law having thus to be set in motion 
| again and again before its benefits can be realised. 
There has been, however, at work in France for 
| the same purpose not a law only, but a permanent 
institution, that of the *‘ Conseils des Prudhommes,” 
| which, whatever earlier origin may be claimed for it, 


one of the great centres, it need hardly be said, of 
French industry, a court composed of masters and 
workmen for the settlement of trade disputes. This 
| was restored by the first Napoleon on the request of 
the citizens in 1806, and the principle was afterwards 
made applicable throughout the whole of France, so 
that there are now, I believe, not far from a hundred 
of such courts. The characteristic feature of them 
| is, that in all cases they act primarily by way of con- 
ciliation, and only when conciliation fails (¢.e., in a 
small percentage of instances), have a power of com- 
pulsory decision on the disputes submitted to them. 
The benefits conferred by these courts, in breathing 
through their very existence a spirit of fair dealing 
throughout the trades over which they have jurisdic- 
tion, nipping in the bud many of those personal dif- 
ferences which too often widen into general class- 
contests, training the employer and employed to 
share the twofold work of conciliation and of justice, 
are universally recognised, though the working classes 
of France now habitually complain of the too great 
narrowness of their sphere of action. In proportion 
as they became known, the desire grew up of imtro- 
ducing these “Conseils des Prudhommes” into our 
own country, whose industry was so much more active 
and extensive, whose trade contests were so much 
larger, and more obstinate than those of France. I 
was by no means the first to urge them upon the 
notice of my countrymen, and yet it is upwards of 
twenty years since I first did so (in a defunct peri- 
odical called Politics for the People), and I have fre- 
quently had occasion to do so since. Gradually the 
idea took hold of other minds, made its way into Par- 
liament, shaped itself into bills, worked itself out 
through select committees,—Mr. Mackinnon in the 
House of Commons, Lord St. Leonards in the House 
of Lords, becoming its leading parliamentary pro- 
moters,—until, at last, under the patronage of the 
latter, it obtained force of law through the passing 
of the “‘Equitable Councils of Conciliation Act, 1867.” 
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Whilst doing full justice to the good intentions of 





| this measure, I must repeat here what I have already 


declared elsewhere, that it is so badly drawn as to be 
practically valueless; and, in fact, I have yet to 
learn that it has been acted on anywhere; whilst the 


| narrowness of its scope precludes it from being 
| available in any great trade contest. 


Incredible as 
it may seem, the jurisdiction given to these new per- 
manent Courts of Conciliation is more limited than 
that even of the old arbitrators under the Act of 
5 Geo. IV.; these were authorised at least by mutual 
consent of both parties to establish a future rate of 
wages or price of labour or workmanship; the courts 
under Lord St. Leonards’ act have lost this power. 
But meanwhile, according to the fashion of our 


| countrymen, we had known how to anticipate legis- 
|| lation, and to be a “law unto ourselves.” 
| out the law, a Court of Conciliation in the Maccles- 
| field silk trade had lived for four years—and died. 
| Without the law, a 


With- 


“ Board of Arbitration and 


Conciliation ” of the Nottingham hosiery and glove- | 


|| numbers of masters and workmen, elected by their | 
|| respective classes, was alive since 1860, and is alive | 


| still. 


The origin of this board—now one only among | 


|| many—is set forth at some length in Mr. Macdonald’s 
|| above-referred-to work, as it has been more than | 


once told by its president and chief promoter, Mr. | j 


|| Mundella; but nowhere, to my judgment, has the 


| latter related it in more simple and effective words 


than at a meeting of the Social Science Association | 
in the Society of Arts’ rooms, 4th July, 1868, when 


| I had myself the pleasure of hearing him :— 


“Nottingham, as a centre of industry, suffered, perhaps, 
more than any other in Europe from struggles between | 
capital and labour. They form part of the history of the | 


|| county from 1710. There, Luddism prevailed, and men | 


| were strung up by half-a-dozen at a time for machine- 
| breaking. 


In the hosiery trade, we were in a state of 


1} chronic war ; ; one branch would strike, and then the other 


| nine or ten would support the one on strike 


In 


|| the midst of a strike, which had lasted three months, it 








| was proposed to lock out the branches until all were will- 
|| ing to come in. 


Some of us objected ; I did, and two or | 
three others did, and we said, ‘ Let us try to adopt some | 
better plan to settle the question once for all.” We went 


| to the men ; we humbled ourselves, as some said 
| We said to the men, ‘ We want to talk to you, and see if 


we can’t devise some better plan. You are spending Is. | 
or 1s. 6d. a week each te fight us; let us try to fix what | 
prices should be.’ I had some crude ideas, derived from 
the Conseils des Prudhommes, in France ; we put them into | 
practice; and although it has taken some years to get things 
to work smoothly, we have succeeded. For eight years we 
have not had a single strike; and never in the history of | 
our town and trade was there such a cordial and good under- | 
standing between masters and workmen as there is now.” 
This, be it observed, is no mere individual state- 
ment, whatever be its weight. Mr. 
scarcely does more than echo the report of his board 
for 1867 (dated 27th February, 1868), which de- 
clares, “ after seven years’ experience of the practical 
working of the system of arbitration,” that although, 
“during past years, the demand for hosiery has 
been, in several branches of an exceptional character, 
and labour, in some departments, unusually scarce,” 
yet “all questions calculated to produce irritation, 


Mundella | 
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and lead to disputes, have been promptly settled, all 
inequalities in the rates of wages have been adjusted, 
the manufacturer has been enabled to accept his 
contracts without apprehension, and to execute them 
without delay, and the rights of workmen have been 
jealously looked after and strictly preserved.” 

Now, one momentous fact has to be dwelt upon in 
reference to Mr. Mundella’s narrative and the report 
above quoted. The wise men of Nottingham begin 
where both the French Conseils des Prudhommes and Lord 
St. Leonards’ Courts of Conciliation stop. They do not 
deal with individual cases only. They do not confine 
themselves to the attempt to settle a squabble when it 
arises. They grapple with the labour question in its 
very vitals, by going straight to the question of price. 
“What we do,” Mr. Mundella says elsewhere in his 
speech, “is to arrange prices.” And he tells how, 
when sometimes masters and men have not been able 
to agree on the point, and the former have warned the 





| men that if they paid the price asked by the latter, 


a particular branch of the trade would go abroad, 


employers and operatives have gone halves in the ex- 


pense of sending men over to Germany or France to 
investigate for themselves. ‘‘Thus,’’ he says, “they 
know as well as we what our foreign competition is ; 
, and we have, under our system, none of those violent 
fluctuations which often exist—we do not find that there 
is any necessity for violent reductions or advances.” 
Yes, horrifying as it must be to many who call 
| themselves political economists, the ten manufacturers 
and ten workmen who form the Board of Arbitration 


| and Conciliation for the hosiery and glove trade, do 


actually fix—subject, of course, to occasional revision 
—the prices of labour for every article of manufacture 
in the trade! And with what result? Hear again 
Mr. Mundella :— 


“We have 6,000 different articles tabulated, and we agree 
to a price for every one. The masters sign their names 
at the bottom of this list, and the men theirs. Although 
we have had a little trouble, we have not found any prac- 
tical difficulty in working out these good results. We 
began on a small seale ; but the Board of Arbitration now 
embraces the whole hosiery trade of the counties of Not- 
tingham, Leicester, and Derby, employing above 100,000 
persons, and throughout the three counties the 100,000 
persons have uniform prices for the same articles. Weall 
get a fair profit on the manufacture of our articles, and 
the system is better for us and better for the workmen.” 


In corroboration of the above words, I may add 
that I have been supplied with a printed sheet, 
entitled, “Statement of Rotary Prices,” applicable to 
one branch of the trade called the “ Rotary”” one— 
| the term, as will be seen hereafter, referring to a 
| particular class of power-looms. It contains the 


| most wonderful technical terms and details, but is 


worked out evidently with most practical order and 

| completeness. I select as a sample a short heading, of 

the actual meaning of which T have not a glimmer :— 
GiRnis' FRUZZED FRET, 30 g. 
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It needs but very slight consideration to see that 
| tables of this kind, assented to by both employers 
| and employed, and occasionally revised, do not only 
settle disputes, but obviate them. In justice to the 
operatives, it must be said that fixed prices of labour 
—not the highest that could be obiained—are what 
they have constantly demanded. Scales of prices of 
this description, agreed to by employers and em- 
ployed, appear to have formed part of the regular 
machinery of the old guilds, and have in many 
instances lingered till within the memory of living 
men in those trade societies which are their lineal 
representatives. Thirty or forty years ago, as I am 
informed by one who has been a “legal’’ brush- 
maker, this was the case in the society of brush and 
bellows-makers, in that of -basket-makers, &c. The 
scale might vary for different parts of the country ; 
thus, in basket-making there were three. In the 
cabinet-making, the scale was expanded into a 
“book,” a large volume, with cuts of the different 
articles, of which several revised editions were pub- 
lished. It is the reckless competition amongst 
employers which has for the most part exploded 
these “ scales,’ or “ books,’’ which were not, how- 
ever, by any means confined to trades which had 
been subject to the old guild system. In the 
cabinet trade itself, I believe, the book was of 
modern introduction. Fifteen years ago, a friend of 
mine found some Scotch coal-miners working under 
an agreed-to scale. And in no trade has the fixing 
of prices between employer and employed taken a 
more formal shape than in the London printing trade 
—the art itself being, of course, a modern one—in 
which the ‘“scale’’ was fixed after a general con- 
ference of master-printers and compositors in 1847, 
and embodied in a deed, which has more than once 
been carried into our courts of equity for construc- 
tion, whilst there is also an arbitration committee to 


settle disputes, composed of three masters and three | 


journeymen, with a barrister-chairman.* 


If, however, we take the printers’ scale and deed | 


as an instance of the fixing of the prices of labour by 
agreement between employer and employed under 
the system hitherto prevalent, the difference between 
it and the Nottingham instance appears to be three- 
fold. One remarkable contrast offers itself in the 
fact of the much wider scope of the Nottingham 
Board, in which all the various branches of the 
hosiery trade—working for the most part quite 
separately—are represented in a single body. Again, 
the Nottingham Board and its congeners, while 
endeavouring to make the price of labour fixed and 
uniform for the time being, do not seek to make 
them absolutely permanent, or bring them within 





* The strike in the London tailoring trade, owing to the 
refusal of the masters to consider the “ new log” proposed 
by the men, will also be fresh in the memory of many 
readers. The whole subject of these ‘scales,’ ‘ books,’ 
‘logs,’ &c., whether old or new, is really a curious one, and 
deserves investigation, before the remembrance of the 
older ones has quite died out. The printers’ scale, I am 
bound to say, does not seem to give satisfaction altogether 
in its working. 








the four corners of a sheep-skin. As a matter of 
fact the prices of labour have been altered by the | 
hosiery board from time to time. And the rules of | 
the “Board of Arbitration and Conciliation for the | 
trades of Derby,” which offer, not unnaturally, some | 
improvements on those of their elder sister, bear 
expressly, “that before any alteration in the rate of 
wages can be considered by the board, not less than 
one month’s notice shall be given in writing to the | 
secretary.”” A minute to the same effect, I am in- 
formed, has passed the former board. Hence the | 
stiffness of the system adopted in the London printing 
trade is avoided. On the other hand, whilst the 
arbitration committee of the latter meets only in case 
of a dispute, the Nottingham Board meets whether 
there is any or not; Mr. Mundella observing, very 
justly, that “‘it is not so easy to arbitrate when the 
blow has been struck as it is to prevent mischief 
beforehand.’’ In short, when fully considered, | 
believe it will be found that these permanent 
boards, with their federative character, their jurisdic- 
tion over prices, their powers of anticipating trade- 
contests, are really new organs in the body politic, 
new phenomena in the sphere of social economy. 
These boards are now spreading rapidly. One in 
the lace trade of Nottingham, recently established, 
has already had admirable results. ‘“‘ When I visited 
Nottingham in the summer,’’ wrote Mr. Samuelson, 
M.P., to the Times, on April 18, 1868, “ lace-frames 
were standing idle in nearly every factory, mainly 
because every change of fabric produced a dispute as 
to wages.” But a Board of Conciliation was esta- 
blished, and “the result is that . . . as I am informed 


by one of the principal manufacturers of Notting- 
ham, not a machine is idle, and all is at peace for the || 


first time within the memory of man.” Bradford, 
where Mr. Mundella delivered in February of this 
year one of his simple yet stirring lectures, has now 
two boards; Leicester, Derby, Warwick, each one. 
“The potteries have started; and in the Notting- 
ham building trades, of upwards of 150 masters one 
only has declined; and they are about to commence. 
Wolverhampton, Leeds, and some other districts are 
also working well. The colliery association of South 
Lancashire is investigating with a view to divide up 
their districts for different boards; and the miners, 
both in Lancashire and South Yorkshire, are praying 
for them,”—so wrote to me, on the 3rd September 
last, a most competent authority. In some of the 
cases referred to, however, the system pursued is not 
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precisely the Nottingham one, but one which I shall 
presently advert to. i 
But let us now examine the moral machinery of | 
these bodies. Has their success been found imcom- | 
patible with those organizations which the working- || 
class has elaborated for itself,—which the law pro- || 
fesses to tolerate, but in general either frowns on or || 
squints at? It was at one time the almost uni- 
versal creed of the governing classes—it remains 
still to a great extent that of the employer class 
—that trades’ unions of working-men must be 
ignored or put down. When the “Central Asso- 
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| ciation of Employers of Operative Engineers’’ was 
| formed, the rules of the association, as forwarded 
| to the Times by Mr. Sidney Smith on January 


30th, 1852, bore (3) that no member of the asso- 
ciation should engage or knowingly “continue in 
his service or employment, in any capacity what- 
ever, any member of any trades’ unions or trades’ 
society which takes cognizance of, professes to con- 
trol, or practices interference with the regulations of 
any establishment, the hours or terms of labour, the 
contracts or agreements of employers or employed, 


| or the qualification or terms of service ;’’ (4) “ that 


no deputation of trades’ unions, committees, or 


| other bodies, with reference to any objects referred 


to in article 3, be received by any member of this 


| association on any account whatever;’’ and (5) “ that 
| no member of this association shall engage or con- 
| tinue in his employment any person whatsoever, 


until such person shall have signed’’ the famous 


| “declaration”? in the engineering trade, which was 
| intended to annihilate the Amalgamated Society of 
| Engineers, and has not hindered it from attaining its 


present unexampled position among such organiza- 
tions, with nearly 35,000 members, and a fund in 


| hand of over an eighth of a million sterling. But 


the same policy is nevertheless to this day followed 


| by various employers’ associations, as may be seen 
| from the instructive evidence of Mr. C. M. Palmer, 


a leading member of several such bodies, in the 


| appendix to the ninth report of the Trades’ Unions 


Commission ; although indeed employers now rather 
confine themselves to ignoring the trade societies 
instead of actively combining to put them down. 
Exactly the contrary course has been taken, I am 
happy to say, by the new boards. The working of 
the Nottingham hosiery board, for instance, so far as 
the working-class is concerned, turns entirely upon its 
trade societies. ‘‘ At the outset,” Mr. Mundella says— 


“We agreed to acknowledge frankly the right of com- 
bination. We wanted to arrange so that the men could 


| come and meet us on fair and equal ground,—could tell us 


their opinions and feelings, and we tell them ours. ... . 
We proposed that the trades’ unions should each depute 
one or two delegates to a board of arbitration and concili- 
ation, and that the employers should depute an equal 
number—the delegates to be elected by universal suffrage 


| on both sides, and to choose a chairman and secretary, 


each side paying half the expense.” 


Thus certain rules of the board, which speak of its 
operative members as being “ elected by a meeting of 
the respective branches,’ or which bear “ that each 


|| delegate attend the board with full powers from his 


own branch, and that the decision of the board shall 
be considered binding upon the branch he repre- 
sents,’’ must be construed as referring in effect to trade 
societies. This is expressly confirmed to me in an in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Mundella himself. He says— 


“The word ‘branch’ in our rules, refers to a trades’ 
union of one branch of the hosiery trade. Thus the 
makers of drawers and shirts form a union of their own ; 
this is always referred to as the ‘shirt and drawer branch.’ 
The workers on narrow hand-looms have a distinct union, 
which is called the ‘ wrought-hose branch ;’ one class of 
power-looms forms the ‘rotary branch,’ &c. Each branch 
of the trade has its own society, and all the societies in 





the hosiery trade of Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, and 
Derbyshire, form an amalgamated union, called the ‘ Three 
Counties’ Union.’” 

In like manner the word “ branch ’”’ in the rules of 
the “Board of Arbitration and Conciliation for the 
Trades of Derby ’—which to a great extent follow 
the Nottingham ones—must, I take it, be deemed to 
apply to the respective unions. 

We have thus this second momentous fact brought 
to our notice, that trade-societies—considered by 
many employers as their irreconcilable foes—sup- 
posed by a large portion of the public to exist only 
for the purpose of strikes, if not of all manner of 
tyranny, oppression, or even violence—can not only 
be brought into amicable relations with the employer 
class, but may be found efficient helpers in a system 
of which the very object is to put an end to trade- 
contests, and which for eight years has succeeded in 
doing so in this particular instance. And let it not 
be supposed that this result is reached by any unfair- 
ness towards non-unionists. Listen again to Mr. 
Mundella :-— 

“At our board meetings, we regularly receive deputa- 
tions from individuals or bodies that have any represen- 
tations to make; we never inquire whether they are 
unionists or non-unionists. We have never considered the 
necessity of acknowledging the non-unionists, for we find 
practically they are acknowledged. In case of any infrac- | 
tion of the regulations of the board, the non-unionists are 
the first tocry out. And in making regulations for any | 
branch of the trade, I know non-unionists are consulted 
as all the men in a particular branch are called together | 
by the unionists, irrespestive of whether they belong to the 
union or not. The unionsselect the members of the board 
for the working men. They are the only organs we can 
appeal to, and it is the union which binds the men to the 
decisions of the board.” 

To those who really know anything of the condi- 
tion of the working class, Mr. Mundella’s words as 
to the trades’ unions being the “only organs” that 
can be appealed to, will be self-evident. The real 
fact is that Boards of Arbitration, constituted on the 
broad footing of the Nottingham hosiery one, must 
either be worked through existing trade organizations, 
or must create such organizations. In the lace trade 
there has been, if I mistake not, no trade society 
properly so called. But “ the lace-makers elect their 
delegates to the recently established board, by every 
factory sending one in ten to the meeting where the 
members of the board are elected,” and thus an 
organization is evolved for the very purposes of the 
board. Nor is there either, for those who know the | 
facts, anything surprising in the willing co-opera- 
tion of trade societies in the work of arbitration or 
conciliation (though either term, as results from what 
I have said, seems insufficient to express the scope of 
the new bodies). In a little work published by me, in 
conjunction with my friend Mr. Lloyd Jones, last year, 
on the “ Progress of the Working Ciass”’ (and which 
I refer to simply as being perhaps the most accessible 
source of information), we have shown that trade 
societies often provide in their rules for the settlement 
of trade disputes by arbitration ; that in the Potteries 
they have procured such a clause to be inserted in 
the written agreements which are entered into with 
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the working potters; that the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners in particular has been en- 
deavouring, in all the towns where it has branches, 
to get codes of working rules adopted by both masters 
and men, in which the principle of arbitration is 
established. 

As these codes of working rules are, I believe, 
the next best thing to actual boards of arbitra- 
tion, I will now proceed to notice the system which | 
they embody, and which may be called, from the | 
town where it first was successfully worked, the | 
Wolverhampton system, to distinguish it from the | 
Nottingham one already considered. With this | 
system the name of Mr. Rupert Kettle, of Wolver- | 
hampton, judge of the Worcestershire county court, | 
stands henceforth identified, as much as that of Mr. 
Mundella with the Nottingham one. The point of | 
view of the two men has been different. Mr. Mun- | 
della has approached the question chiefly from the | 
practical side, Mr. Kettle from the legal one; the 
latter has had for chief object to make arbitration in 
trade disputes efficient, the former to extirpate the 
causes of such disputes themselves. Mr. Rupert 
Kettle’s work is set forth chiefly in a pamphlet by 
himself, entitled, “Strikes and Arbitrations”’ (1866), 
as well as in his very interesting examination before 
the Trades’ Unions Commission. Some years ago, 
there had been a disastrous seventeen weeks’ strike 
in the building trades of Wolverhampton. Another 
was impending in the spring of 1865. The Mayor 
(Mr. Ford) “ called a public meeting of the trades to 
devise some means of preventing a strike.’’ The 
carpenters and joiners responded to the appeal; an 
equal number of delegates from masters and men 
met, and elected Mr. Kettle chairman, who framed 
rules, which after due discussion were adopted, to 
come into effect May 1, 1866, and have since been 
accepted by every master builder in Wolverhampton. 
The plasterers afterwards came in, and next the 
bricklayers ; the masons have held off. Mr. Kettle has 
since been called upon to establish the system among 
the bricklayers of Coventry, at Worcester (where 
the bricklayers’ labourers alone proved impracti- 
cable), and in July last at Leeds, and the same system 
is at work in the Potteries, at Walsall, and has lately 
spread, I believe, to Exeter and elsewhere. 

By the kindness chiefly of Mr. Applegarth, the 
much-respected secretary of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Carpenters and Joiners (a man whose 
services to the cause of arbitration have been scarcely 
less efficient than those of Mr. Kettle himself), I 
have had before me several of these codes of working 
rules for his trade*—the earliest, the Wolverhampton 
ones, being appended to Mr. Kettle’s pamphlet— 
whilst I have also received from the latter gentleman 
therecently adoptedrules ofthe Wolverhampton brick- 
layers. These rules, with various local modifications, 
fix the ordinary hours of work, rates of wages, pay- 











* Among the towns where an arbitration clause is in- 
serted in the trade rules of this society, are Manchester, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, Kidderminster, Wolverhampton, 
and Cardiff, besides the Potteries and Newcastle District. | 


ment for overtime, walking time, notices to leave 
employment, reckoning and payment of wages, and 
to some extent, apprenticeships; one set forbids 
piece-work. In the later ones, on the other hand, it 
is expressly stipulated that “‘ each master shall have 
power to conduct his business in the way he may 
think most advantageous, more particularly in the 
matter of letting piece-work, in taking apprentices, 
in using machinery and implements, and in other 
details of management which are not inconsistent 
with these rules, and which do not infringe the in- 
dividual liberty of the workmen.” All trade dis. 
putes, and questions between employers and employed 
as to the interpretation of the rules, unless volun- 
tarily arranged, are to be settled by arbitrators, chosen 
in equal number from each side, and appointing an 
umpire. The rules themselves are to be in force for 
one year, and if not altered, then from year to year, 
and can only be altered by its arbitrators or their 
umpire, on a written requisition from six or more 
employers or workmen. They are to be printed and 
conspicuously posted up in every workshop, and a 
printed copy of them is to be evidence of a contract 
according to the terms of them. Appended to the rules 
is a list of the assenting employers, and in some cases 
also, a table (of great practical utility) for calculating 
wages under the hour-system. The Wolverhamp- 
ton bricklayers’ rules contain a clause, borrowed 
from the practice of the French Conseils des Prud- 
hommes, and of the Nottingham boards, for a small 
conciliation committee of one master and of one man, 
and another that “neither masters nor men shal! 
interfere with any man on account of his being a 
society or non-society man.”’ 

In framing these rules, the principle of which 
agrees with that of the printers’ enrolled deed, but 
which are more easily worked, Mr. Kettle’s leading 
pre-occupation, as explained by him to the Trades’ 
Unions Commission, was to create a binding contract. 
The rules themselves form a legal submission to 
arbitration, and by having them posted up in the 
workshops, he seeks to make them legal evidence of 
the terms of hiring; then, if any actual dispute 
occurs which is arbitrated on, any award under the 
rules, which is otherwise legal, may be enforced 
through the county courts. And Mr. Kettle no doubt 
deserves great credit for framing a system which, 
whilst backed by the moral authority of the trade 
societies, appears to be legally workable under the 
old law. But the result of the legal bent, so to 
speak, of the Wolverhampton system seems to be, 
thut its working mainly turns on the umpire. As 
umpire, Mr. Kettle originally framed the Wolver- 
hampton carpenters’ rules; as umpire he decided be- 
tween the Coventry master builders and their brick- 
layers, between the Leeds master builders and their 
carpenters and joiners; as umpire, Mr. Davis in the 
Potteries, Mr, Skinner at Walsall, have arbitrated 
between masters and men. Mr. Mundella, on the 


| other hand, tells us of his Nottingham board,—though 
| the statement, from what will be seen hereafter, can 


hardly be taken literally :—‘‘ We have never come to 
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a vote; we have settled things by argument and 
good understanding.” So that we are brought by 
facts to the conclusion, that however efficient the 
Wolverhampton system may be to settle trade dis- 
putes, the Nottingham one goes further, and keeps men 
agreed.. On one main point, indeed, the fixing of the 
conditions of the labour contract, the provisions of the 
working rules, under the Wolverhampton, system, as 
to rates of wages, hours of work, payments for over- 
time and walking time, correspond to the Nottingham 
price-tables; with such differences as arise from the 
fact that in the one trade piece-work is the rule, and 
in the other the exception. Either class of instances 
shows that the ripening of the times has rendered 
it possible, within certain limits, to regulate the 
price of labour and the conditions of its employment, 
not by blind competition, breaking out ever and anon 
into the fierce strife of classes, but by concert. 

But the principle, if it holds good in reference to the 
one article of labour, may hold good as to any other. 
There is no reason why any other buyers and sellers, 
whose mere class interests are equally antagonistic, 
who equally now seek their own at any cost, who 
are equally apt to ruin each other in the struggle, 
should not agree in like manner not only to refer 
their differences to tribunals chosen out of their own 
respective classes, but to empower such bodies to fix 
from time to time a scale of prices; and many a 
cultivator, especially in tropical countries, who is 
now, I may say, literally robbed of the fruits of his 
toil through the artificial screwing down of the 
wholesale prices of his produce for the sole benefit 
of a few monopolists, and perhaps a whole array of 
middle men, would soon shake off the grasp of the 
local usurer, and draw untold stores of wealth, for 
his own benefit and that of his fellow-creatures, from 
his teeming soil, if only he were assured, through 
such an intermediary, of a fair price for his goods. 

These, however, are as yet but the day-dreams of 
the future, "What is needed at present.is to maintain 
and consolidate the good work of the present. And 
in this view, it must always be borne in mind that 
the benefits hitherto realised through the Notting- 
ham and other boards are purely voluntary—i.c., 
precarious. They have no absolute power of com- 
pelling masters or men to defer to their authority. 
The Macclesfield Court of Conciliation, formed in 
1848, was broken up after four years of successful 
work, by the refusal of one employer to accept its 
award. The same thing may happen again at any 
time, so long as the law is not made wide enough to 
apply to these new bodies,—so long as it docs not 
accept both the principle of the fixing of wages or 
prices of labour by consent of the parties to the con- 
tract, and the machinery of trade socicties. The full 
legal recognition of the latter would, indeed, of itself 
greatly increase the efficiency of these boards, whose 
success hitherto affords a new argument for a measure 
which for the last sixteen years I have never ceasod 
to urge. What is wanted is that bodies which, as 
Mr. Mundella says, are practically ‘the only organs” 
of the working class, should be patent, accessible, 








responsible, For this end it is idle to talk, as many 
do, of giving legal efficacy only to those rules of 
trade societies which relate to ordinary benefit pur- 
poses, legal protection only to that portion of their 
funds which can be made available for such pur- 
poses, and enforcing a stringent separation between 
such funds and those which are applicable to the 
special purposes of a trade society. Itis not only 
that the relief of the unemployed, at all events when 
the want of employment is involuntary, is really as 
genuine a “ benefit purpose,’ as any which the law 
chooses to recognise as such, and the most momentous 
of all such purposes for the workman. In order to 
form efficient elements in the successful working of 
boards like the Nottingham one, trade societies as 
such need to be recognised ; societies, that is, which 
unite and control, not only the sick, the disabled, the 
superannuated, the timid, and the prudent, but the 
young, the healthy, the bold, theardent, and thestrong. 
In short, great as are my hopes of the Nottingham 
and other boards, I cannot too emphatically declare my 
conviction. that, until the law will frankly, manfully, 
wisely, recognise and sanction trade societies, the 
success of such boardsissimply builton thesand. Even 
Mr. Kettle, notwithstanding all the legalacumen which 
he has brought to bear on the Wolverhampton system, 
admitted before the Royal Commission that the men 
were legally quite at liberty, notwithstanding the 
trade rules fixing wages for a year, to go and ask 
their masters for higher wages. “ But,’’ said he— 
and the, testimony is all the more remarkable, that 
he is by no means a partizan of trade societies—“I 
believe that the union would turn them out of the 
union if they did so, having bound themselves by 
that bargain.” The working, then, even of the 
Wolverhampton system turns upon the moral sense 
of the trade societies engaged in it. If it is legally 
effective, it is they which make it so. And notwith- 
standing the really splendid example which the bodies 
concerned have given hitherto, it is impossible to 
suppose that they will do so always, or that all trade 
societies will come up to the same high mark of 
honour and good faith. I am happy to see that Lord 
Carnarvon, in his recent excellent address to the 
Social Science Congress, at Birmingham (Sept. 30), 
has expressed his opinion in favour of the legal re- 
cognition of trade societies. 

Tn the meanwhile, however, both the Nottingham 
system of arbitration and the Wolverhampton one 
are so far undoubted, unquestionable successes ; and 
all the more so that each has had its trials. In his 
Bradford lecture, Mr, Mundella told the story of two 
secessions from his board. 

“ One was the consequence of a decision adverse to the 
men, I, as president, giving my casting vote against them. 
The other was a small branch employing about 200 men, 
who made a demand which the whole board deemed un- 
reasonable, and they were consequently outvoted, and, in 
a fit of ill-humour, they hastily seceded. But what was 
the result of this? They found themselves isolated; they 
were deprived of the sympathy and support both of their 
fellow-men and the public; they had too long been unac- 


customed to paying heavy weekly levies to their trades’ 
unions, and they soon expressed a desire to return, which 
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we gladly responded to. The other branch has also been 
readmitted, on their own application.” 
| On the Wolverhampton system, on the other hand, 
| a “great strain”—to use Mr. Kettle’s words, in a 
| letter from that gentleman which I have had the 
| opportunity of seeing—was put this year by an ad- 
| vance given by the master-builders of the town to 
| the stonemasons, on the threat of a strike, which 
| brought up their wages to a higher figure than that 
fixed by arbitration for the other branches of the 
building trade. Hence (as related in his evidence), 
both the refusal of the masons to join the system, 
and much dissatisfaction in the trades which had 
joined. “ But’’—to quote again from Mr. Kettle’s 
letter—“ the difficulty was surmounted by calling a 
‘trade conference,’ at which the three branches of 
the building trade which had accepted arbitration 
attended. ‘This was a great step in advance; for 
the trades are very jealous of each other. The result 
of our trade-conference was perfect unanimity, and « 
settlement satisfactory to all parties.” The “ trade- 
conference’’ Mr. Kettle refers to constitutes another 
step towards the largeness of the Nottingham system, 
where all the various branches work together in and 
under one board. 

And now I would ask, who need fear trade societies, 
when once the success of Boards of Arbitration is 
legally assured? To the working man, the machinery 
of such boards becomes, as Mr. Mundella showed in 
his speech at the Society of Arts’ rooms, a very cheap 


Mr. Mundella, “of paying 1s. or 1s. 6d. a-week, as 
they used to do, to support men on strike, and never 
having any benefit fund, the members of one of the 
larger unions now pay 1s. a year, and the members 
of one of the most expensive unions, ld. a-week!”’ In 
short, it may be said that when once the trade 
societies are admitted to co-operate in the working 
of such boards, they are transformed from the con- 
dition of a hostile army into that of a friendly 
police. 

I am not false to principles which I have urged for 
many years when I say that at present boards such 
as those which I have spoken of, and subsidiarily 
codes of working rules agreed to by employers 
and employed, appear to me the most hopeful pheno- 
mena of the day in the industrial sphere. They 
preserve, indeed, whilst they soften that distinction 
between class and class which it is the province of 
co-operation, technically so called, to remove. But 
they have the advantage of operating upon far larger 
masses of men than co-operation has yet known how 
to handle; for what are the 6,000 or so members of 
the Halifax or Rochdale stores, united only for certain 
purposes of consumption, when compared with these 
100,000 hosiery-workers, divided according to their 
various branches, whose whole daily labour is con- 
trolled by their board? And this largeness of scale 
must undoubtedly bring with it both largeness of 
view and largeness of feeling. The Equitable 








Pioneers of Rochdale, I am told, do not know what 
to do with their money, and yet will not spend it out 
of ther town. But the hosiery-workers of Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and Derby, know that they have all 
common interests, that they are all members of the 
same organization. There can be no doubt that this 
sense of largeness of scope and action is one of the 
causes which powerfully attract already the bulk of 
young working-men to trade societies; but by the 
establishment of these boards the same attraction 
is at once imparted in great measure to the latter, 
yet softened by the knowledge that they represent a 
union, and no longer an opposition of classes; and 
this without destroying the connection of the worker 
with his trade society, which is itself lifted into a 
higher sphere by its co-operation with the board 
acting for his trade. 

On the other hand, I believe equally that the esta- 
blishment of these boards will not only promote 
existing forms of co-operation (industrial partner- 
ships probably in particular at the first, through the 
friendly relations which they will establish between 
employers and workmen), but are likely to develop 
new ones. It is indeed essential that the vast saving 
of self-imposed taxation which they represent to the 
working man should not be wasted; that useful 
modes of investment should be supplied for the funds 
thus set free. The successful working of every such 
board is equivalent to a clear addition to the produc- 


| tive capital of the working class and of the country, 
substitute for the greater part of the machinery of | 


his own class-organization. The cost of his trade- 
| society becomes reduced to a trifle. ‘ Instead,” says | 


if it be not squandered in self-indulgence. 

I will add but one word more,—the expression of 
my hope that Mr. Mundella, as the energetic and 
devoted promoter of these new bodies, may soon 
enter Parliament, and advocate their claims to legal 
recognition with all the authority of his experience. 
Mr. John Barber, Mayor of Nottingham, has written 
that he considers Mr. Mundella, through his success- 
ful efforts to establish Boards of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, to have “ rendered unknown services to 
both employers and employed,” and that, so far as 
his town is concerned, he has ‘constantly heard it 
expressed by both sides,” and in both its staple 
manufactures, that its freedom from strikes, which 
were formerly so prevalent, “was owing almost en- 
tirely to the efforts of these boards;’’ and equally 
high testimony has been given by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, and other large employers of labour, as well 


as by the officers of trade societies. Mr. Mundella | 


is a candidate for the representation of Sheffield in 


the new Parliament ; and in no way, surely, can that | 


town wipe out the blot which a Broadhead, his pre- 
decessors, and his congeners, have stained her with 
more effectually, than by sending to Parliament as 
her representative one who has been so true a mis- 
sionary of conciliation between class and class, be- 
tween man and man. And I hope I do not over- 
step the fair limit of ‘“‘Goop Worps” if I venture 
to say that Mr. Roebuck, whom Mr. Mundella 
stands against, has not yet proved himself such a 
missionary. 
J. M. LUDLOW. 
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THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Bobe Story. 


By tHe AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Alig RS. STEDMAN 
Hy, Was sitting with 
all her children 
round her, try- 
ing to make the 
evening pass as 
usual, in read- 
ing, lesson-learn- 
ing, drawing; 
broken by fits of 
play and merry 
chat. None of 
the boys, except 
the eldest, knew 
of what had oc- 
curred, or saw 
anything re- 
markablein their 
father’s absence 
—and she had 
charged Julius to 
be silent for the 
present. He, wise and grave beyond his years, and his 
parents’ confidant in many things, was the only one 
who had been told more about Uncle Julius than that 
his father had had such a brother, who died abroad. 
And even he knew comparatively little ; but it was 
enough greatly to interest and excite him. Besides, 
his mother—the one grand idol of his life, whom he 
worshipped with that adoring filial tenderness which 
is Heaven’s best instrument for making noble men— 
his mother had been put into his charge, and he 


Wary 


Wy 


A 4iN 
o |) 
ae (| 


watched her with especial care—distracted the atten- | 


tion of the rest from her—and hovered about her 


with endless little caresses, listening all the while to | 


every sound of the hall-bell, which made her start 
whenever it rang. 
For Edna, more imaginative than her husband, 


and quicker to put things together, could not get out 
‘of her mind a strange impression, which came very | 


near the truth. And when her son brought her the 
letter, having first carefully allured her away from 
the rest, that she might read it unobserved, her 
hands shook so that she could scarcely break the seal. 

The next minute she had burst out with a great 
cry of “Julius!” 

Her boy ran to her alarmed, and took her in his 
arms—his dear little mother. 

“Not you, my son. I did not mean you, but 
your uncle Julius. Papa has found Uncle Julius.” 

There is a belief—a feeling—Julius had had it 
strongly not so many weeks before, when he stood in 
the dark outside his brother’s shut door—that if the 
dead were to come back to us again, they would find 
their place filled up, their loss mourned no longer, 


and the smooth surface of daily life grown greenly 
over them, like the grass over their graves. This is 
true, in degree, and Infinite Mercy makes it so; 
else human nature could not possibly endure its 
anguish tothe end. But there are exceptions, and 
the present was one of them. Julius—poor prodigal 
as he might be—had fed on his own swines’ husks 
silently, far away ; he had never either disgraced or 
wronged any one, least of all his brother. Heavy 
grief though he had caused, there was mixed with 
it none of that aching bitterness which Edna felt in 
| her own heart, and the mute contempt which she 
| read in her husband’s face, whenever she chanced to 
| mention her sister. Therefore, her rejoicing over 
| the lost and found was as unclouded as her love— 
and she had always loved Julius. 
| The wonderful news could not be long hid, 
especially in this loving family, where the parents 
kept none but necessary secrets from their children. 
| The mother was soon the centre of an eager group, 
| asking all manner of questions, and evidently re- 
| garding the whole matter as a sort of real-life fairy 
tale. 

“Don’t bother mamma, children,” said Julius, 
with tender authoritativeness. “Come away with 
| me, and I’ll tell you as much as I know, while she 
reads papa’s letter.” 

Dr. Stedman had written, not telegraphed, that he 
might startle her less and give her the latest intelli- 
| gence, and had sent his letter by the faithful Tommy 
| Fox, who was to remain that night at Brook Street, 
| and bring Mrs. Stedman back with him the first 
| thing next morning. 
| T do not want you until the morning,” wrote 
| William to his wife. ‘‘ You must get a good night’s 
| rest, for I fear you may have some days, or per- 
haps weeks,’ of heavy nursing here. However, if 
f= survives the next twenty-four hours, he will 

live, I doubt not. I might have sent for you to- 
night, but I thought it best not.” 

Edna felt also that it was best not—that not even 
his wife should share in this solemn watch which 
William kept so faithfully—uncertain whether after 
| all his brother might not slip away, unrecognising 

and unrecognised, into the next world. But even 
if Julius died, it would be a lighter burden to bear 
than that which Dr. Stedman had borne so patiently, 
so silently, all these years; not suffering it to darken 
his home-life, which would indeed have been both 
foolish and wrong. Still it was there—and his wife 
knew it. Almost every human heart has some such 
dark chamber in it ; she had had hers too. 

Now, was the grief to be lifted off or not? Edna 
could not tell; nor William. He had only said, in 
reference to the future, one thing—‘‘If Julius re- 
covers, will my wife take him home?” At which the 
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wife smiled to herself. There was no need to answer 
that question. 
| So, it was necessary to prepare for possibilities; and 
| first, by telling the children as much of their uncle’s 
| history as she thought advisable. They were not in- 
quisitive or worrying children. Still they had their 
| natural curiosity, increased by the very few facts 
| she was able to give them; indeed little more than 
| that Uncle Julius, whom they had supposed to be 
| dead, had reappeared, and at last come home. 
“ But why did he not come home before, mamma ?” 
‘‘ Being a soldier he could not do that, I suppose.” 
“Still, he might have written,” said Julius a little 
severely. “It was unkind of him to let you and 
| papa imagine he was dead, and grieve after him for 
| SO many years.” 
“People sometimes do unkind things without 
| meaning it, or, at least, without definitely intending 
| it,” said the mother, gently, ‘When you are as old 
| as I am, my son, you will have learned that——.” 
| Here she stopped, hindered by the great difficulty with 
| all young people—how to keep them sternly to the 
| right; and yet while preaching strict justice, to re- 
| member mercy. ‘In truth, my children,” added she, 
| with that plain candour which had been her safeguard 
all her life, and taught her sons to be as fearlessly 
true as herself, “it is useless to question me; for I 
know almost nothing, except that papa has found his 
| brother again, which will make him so happy. You 
like papa to be happy, all of you ?” 
| “Ah, yes!” and they ceased troubling her with 


their wonderings, but with the brilliant imagina- 
tion of youth, darted at once to the possibility of 
| Uncle Julius’s appearance among them, making end- 
| less speculations and arrangements concerning him. 
| The twins, hearing he had been a soldier, brought 
| out their favourite toy-cannon, with a man behind 
| it, which man they immediately named “Uncle 


Julius.” Robert, who had set his heart upon wan- 
| dering half over the world, exulted in the thought 
of all the information he should get about foreign 
countries; and Will, after much meditation, leaped 
| at once to a most brilliant conclusion. 

“That folio of drawings you keep, beside the old 
| easel in your bed-room, mamma—were they not 
| done by Uncle Julius? You said he was an artist 
| before he went away to India.” 

“Yes.” 

“ And clever, too, to judge by those sketches, 
which you have never properly shown me yet, and 
will not let me have to copy ;—very good they are, 

| some of them,” continued Will, with the slightly 
| patronising tone of the younger generation. ‘“ Of 
course, he is too old to make an artist now; but he 
| might help to make me one.” 
‘‘ Perhaps,” said the mother, and wondered whether 
| Uncle Julius would recognise, as his brother and she 
| had long since began to do, the eternal law of pro- 
gression, whereby one generation slips aside, or is set 
aside, and another takes its place—a law righteous 
and easy of belief to happy parents, but hard to 
others, who have to drop down, solitary and child- 





less, into the great sea of oblivion, leaving not » 
trace behind. As she looked on her bright, brave 
boys growing vp around her, in whom her memory 
and their father’s would live, long after both were in 
the dust, Edna thought of Julius, and sighed. 

“Now, my little man, you must chatter no more, 
but be off to bed; for mamma has a great deal to do 
to-night.” 

Nevertheless, she was not afraid, though it was a | 
small and already full house in which she had to.| 
make room for the wanderer; but the capacity of | 
people’s houses often corresponds with that of their | 
hearts. And she had good servants—a good mistress | 
usually has—and helpful, unselfish children. Her | 
eldest, especially, followed her about the house, | 
assisting in her plans and arrangements almost as: | 
cleverly as a daughter, and yet so manly, so wise, so | 
reliable, that for the hundredth time his mother | 
pitied all women who had not a son like Julius. | 

Yet when he and she sat together over the fire, | 
the house being silent and all preparations made, | 
both for her temporary absence and for her return | 
with poor Uncle Julius, if he recovered,—with the re- | 
action from her first joyful excitement over, anxious | 
thoughts came into Edna’s mind. Was she right | 
in bringing into her household and among her young 
sons this man, who might be so changed— whose 
life for fifteen years and more was utterly unknown | 
to her, except that he had sunk deplorably from | 
his former estate? When her eldest son, looking at | 
her with his honest, innocent, boyish eyes, said | 
earnestly —“‘ Now, mamma, tell me all about poor 
Uncle Julius,” Edna trembled. 

But only for a moment. She knew well, her | 
anxious life had often taught her, the plain fact that | 
we cannot live two days at once; that beyond #1 
certain prudent forecasting of consequences, we have 
but to see the right for the time being, and act 
upon it. 

‘‘My son,” she answered, cautiously, as her judg- 
ment prompted, but honestly, as mothers ought, who 
have their children’s souls in their hands, “ Uncle 
Julius has had a very hard, sad life. It may have 
been not even a good life. Ido not know. But 
papa does; and he understands what is right far better 
than we. He says he wishes Uncle Julius to come 
home—he is so glad and thankful to have him at 
home. So of course it is all right. We can trust 
papa, both you and I.” 

“To be sure we can,” said Julius, and looked his 
‘father’s very image while he spoke: so that Edna 
had no farther fear even for her darling boy. 

It was little more than ten in the forenoon, and 
Holt Common was bathed in the brightest spring 
sunshine, when Edna crossed it under Tommy Fox’s 
guidance, to take the shortest cut to the “Goat and 
Compasses.”’ She scarcely looked at the sweet sights 
around her—the green mosses, the perfumed gorse 
—so full was her heart, trembling between hope and 
fear, wondering whether it would please God to give 
this poor wrecked life into their hands—hers and 
Will’s—to be made whole and sound again, even 
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in this world; or whether in His infinite wisdom He 
would take it to Himself, to do with it according 
to His omnipotent will, which must be perfect, or it 
would not be omnipotent. 

There was a figure standing at the ale-house door 
—her husband watching for her. Edna looked 
rather than asked the trembling question—“Is he 
alive ?”? which William’s smile answered at once. 

He had held up bravely till now; but when 
he found himself alone with his wife, he broke down. 
Edna took his head to her bosom, and let him weep 
there, almost like one of his own little children. 

But there was no time to waste in mere emotion ; 
—the patient must not be left for ten minutes. 
Nothing but constant watching could save the life 
which flickered like a dying taper, half in and half 
|| out of the body. Julius might slip away at any 
moment, giving no sign, as all the night through 
he had givennone. Itwasimpossible to say whether 
he even recognised his brother, though the pressure 
on the brain produced stupor rather than delirium. 

“He lies, looking as quiet as a baby,” said Will, 
with a great sob. “I have cut his hair and beard: 
he is quite bald. You would hardly know him. I 
wonder if he will know you, Edna ?” 

“ Let us come and see,”’ answered Mrs. Stedman, as 
she laid aside her bonnet, and made silently all her 
|| little arrangements for the long long sisterly watch, 
|| of which God only knew the end. 

Her husband followed her with eyes full of love. 
| “There is nobody to do this but you, my wife. You 
| would do it, I knew.” She smiled. “And I have 
| 








| made things as light for you as I can. Mrs. Fox 


will take the night-nursing. She is evidently very 
| fond of him—but everybody was always fond of 


Julius. My poor dear lad!” 

The strong fraternal love—rare between men, but, 
| when it does happen, the heavenliest, noblest bond, 
| a help through life, and faithful even unto death— 
shone in William’s eyes; and his wife honoured and 
loved him for it. 

“Come,” she whispered, “perhaps, please God, 
we may save him yet. Come and take me to Julius’s 
room.” 

For another day and night the poor brain—worn 
out with misery, and disordered by the continual use 
of opium—lay in a torpid condition, of which it was 
impossible to foretell the next change. Then sharp 
physical pain supervened, and forced into a kind of 
semi-consciousness the bewildered mind. 

The day he had spent out on the common—Tommy 
Fox afterwards confessed to having seen Mr. Stone 
lying for hoursundera damp furze-bush—brought back 
hisold rheumatictorments. He had overagain thesame 
illness, rheumatic fever, through which his brother 
had nursed him twenty years ago. Strangely enough, 
this agony of body was the most merciful thing that 
could have happened to the mind. It seemed to 
annihilate the present entirely, and thrust him back 
to the days of his youth. He took quite naturally 
the presence of Will and Edna, and very soon began 
to call them by their right names, and comprehend, 








in a confused way, that he was under their charge. 
And in his total helplessness the great difficulty 
which William had foreseen, the stopping of the 
supplies of opium, became easier than they had anti- 
cipated. After he had been brought back, as it were, 
from the very gates of the grave, to some slight 
recognition of where he was, and what had happened 
to him, he seemed to wake up, as people often do 
after severe illnesses, with the freshness of a child 
—asking no questions, but helplessly and obediently 
clinging to those about him, till sometimes none of 
his nurses could look at him without tears. 

Gradually, he passed out of sickness into conva- | 
lescence, began visibly to amend in body, though 
how far his mind was alive to the things around him 
it was difficult to say. He noticed nothing much— 
neither the changes which Edna had gradually in- 
stituted in his ragged wardrobe, nor the comforts 
which she gathered around him in his homely room. 
He spoke little, and his whole intelligence seemed to 
be absorbed in trying to bear, as patiently as he 
could, his physical sufferings, which, for a long time, 
were very great. When at last Edna, to whose | 
ministering care he had grown quite accustomed, 
proposed taking him “ home,”’ he assented, but with- 
out asking the slightest question as to what and | 
where “ home” was. 

Letty, either as Letty or as Mrs. Vanderdecken, he 
never once named. 
Indeed, in the complete absorption of the time, 
neither Edna nor her husband thought much about 
her themselves. The near neighbourhood of Holy- 
well Park troubled them not; the place was half | 
shut up, the mistress being away at Brighton, Thence | 
she never sent, never wrote; at which they were | 

neither surprised nor sorry. 

But the night before they had settled to quit Mrs. 
Fox’s kindly roof, the good woman brought to 
Mrs. Stedman, for whom she had conceived a great 
admiration, a note from the Hall. 

“T don’t know if you knows Mrs. Vanderdecken, 
ma’am, but perhaps you do, as it was through her 
little girl I heard of Dr. Stedman. And she’s a kind 
lady—a very kind lady indeed: he saw her the day 
before he was ill. Didn’t you, sir?” 

Edna interposed, and stopped the conversation, 
but her caution seemed needless. The sick man took 
no notice, and she hoped he had seen and heard 
nothing. However, just before she left him for the 
night, Julius called her back. 

“What was that note you had? 
sister P”” 

“ie.” 

‘“‘ Have you seen her?” 

“ No.’”’ 

This was all he asked, or was told, though, in 
much anxiety, Edna sat down beside him for another 
half-hour. By-and-by, Julius felt feebly for her 
hand. 

“ Are you there still, sister Edna? I like to have 
you beside me. I know you now, and Will too, 
though at first I did not. I thought I was dreaming. 


From your 
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I have had so many queer dreams. They all came 
out of that box which you never will let me have.” 

“No, never again.” 

“Does Will say so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I suppose he must be obeyed. When we 
were lads, kind as he was to me, Will always made 
me obey him.” Julius smiled faintly, yet more like 
his own smile than Edna had ever seen yet. ‘“‘ Where 
is Will to-night ?” 

“Gone home, to get ready the house for us to- 
morrow, you know. Besides, he has his work to do.” 

“Ah, yes! and mine is all done. I shirked it 
once; and now, when I want to do it, I cannot. 
Why do you and Will take me home? I would 
never have come of myself. I shall only be a 
burden upon you. Do you know, Edna, that I have 
not a halfpenny in the world?” 

_, 

“Except, of course, my pension as a soldier—a 
common soldier, which I have been—I ceased to be a 
gentleman, years ago.” 

Edna smiled. 

“Do not mock me, it is true. You had better not 
take me back. I shall only be a trouble to you. 
Nay, even a disgrace. Will is an honest, honour- 
able, prosperous man, while I-— What will all 
your friends say ?”’ 

“We shall never ask them. But,’ added Will’s 
wife, in reasoning not her own, for her own failed her, 
“it is just the story of the piece of silver—‘ And 
when she hath found it, she calleth her friends and 
neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with me, for I 
have found my piece that was lost.’’’ 

Julius turned away bitterly. ‘“ Don’t talk to me 
|| out of the Bible. I do not believe in the Bible. 

| Only’’—as if he feared he had hurt her—“TI believe 
in you.” 

“Thank you, dear.”” She often called him “dear” 
now, in the tone she used to her own children ; for, 
in many ways, Julius had grown so very like a child. 
| « And I believe in the Bible. Therefore, I came 
here to nurse you, and keep you alive if we could. 
Therefore, as soon as you are stronger, I mean to 
take you home, to begin a new life, and never to 
speak of the old life any more.” 

Tender as her words were, there was a certain 
authority in them—the quiet decision which Edna 
always showed—and nobody attempted to gainsay. 

Julius did not, but lay quiet, with his eyelids 
closed, till at length he suddenly opened them. 

“There was a packet—letters—which I think I 
made up just before I was ill. Where is it ?” 

“Mrs. Fox found it, and delivered it to the person 
to whom it was addressed.” 

“ And that was 45 

“Mrs. Vanderdecken.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

* Quite sure. Now, go to sleep.” 

“ One minute,”—and Julius lifted himself up, and 
caught Edna’s hand. “ Tell her—your sister—that 
for the child’s sake I have forgiven her all. I will 





never harm her. Her daughter knows nothing— | 
never will know. Say, I forgive her, and bid her | 
good-bye from me.” | 

“T will,” said Edna, and then, still holding her | 
hand, Julius dropped into the quietest slumber which 
he had yet known. 

When alone for the night, Mrs. Stedman read | 
over again the dirty-looking note, which had lain a 
whole day in the pocket of a small child, one of Mrs, | 
Vanderdecken’s Sunday class, by whom it had been 
sent. Letty’s cowardice had followed her to the | 
last. There was in the missive neither beginning | 
nor ending. Nothing that could identify it or its | 
writer, or betray any fact that it was safer to conceal. 

“T know all, and was glad your husband had been 
sent for to the poor man, you and he being the | 
proper persons to manage the business. Give him | 
my best wishes, and I hope he will soon get well. || 
If I could do anything—but it is better not—you | 
will understand that. Only, if you like to come ard || 
talk it over with me, I shall be very glad to see you, || 
for I am quite alone here, though I shall return to 
Brighton in two days.” 





Edna closed the letter with a heavy sigh; and sat || 
long pondering over it, and how she should answer 
it; whether it would not be advisable under the cir- 
cumstances, and especially with regard to a future || 
that was very difficult at best, to go and see Letty, 
as she asked, in her own house, and, calmly but || 
not unkindly, “talk it over,’’ as she proposed, thus || 
closing for ever the grave of a past that could return || 
no more. 

In her husband's absence, Edna was obliged to trust 
to her own judgment, and what she knew his would || 
be. He had said more than once, that nothing should || 
induce him to enter his sister-in-law’s door, nor did || 
his wife dissent from this. There is a limit beyond || 
which self-respect cannot pass; and charity itself || 
changes its character when it becomes the subser- || 
viency of weak right to rampant wrong. But Mrs. || 
Stedman, who had not an atom of weakness about her, || 
or pride either, felt no hesitation whatever in crossing, || 
just once and no more, her sister’s grand threshold ; 
neither humbly nor scornfully, but with a kindly 
sisterly heart. If she could do Letty any good, why, | 
well! If not, still it was well too. They would | 
both see clearly, once for all, what their future rela- | 
tions to one another were to be. 

So next morning, before Julius was well awake, 
without saying anything to him or anybody, she 
started off across the common to Holywell Hall. 

It was a very fine house, the finest Mrs. Stedman 
had ever entered; for her busy domestic life and 
narrow means had, until lately, kept her very 
much out of society. She admired it extremely, 
for she had such pleasure in anything orderly, 
fit, and beautiful. Yet, when her little feet trod on 
the polished black and white marble of the hall, 
and followed two tall liveried footmen up a magni- 
ficent staircase, stately, silent, and chill, her heart‘ 
sank a little, and she was glad fate had not burdened 
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her with her sister’s splendid lot. It did not occur to 
her, in her utter lack of self-consciousness, that had 
such been the case, the probabilities were that Holy- 
well Hall would have bsen as bright as Brook 
Street. 

The footman went before, and she was following 
him at once into Mrs. Vanderdecken’s morning-room, 
when she heard her sister’s voice within, and hesi- 
tated. 

“Stedman is the name, Wood ?—I don’t know— 
yes, I do know the lady. Show her into the yellow 
drawing-room. Oh, she is here.” 

Rather awkwardly, Mrs. Vanderdecken came for- 
ward, merely to shake hands, till, the servant having 
closed the door behind him, she stooped and kissed 
her sister, though not with much demonstration of 
affection. 

“Tam very glad to see you. It is extremely kind 
of youto come. You see I couldn’t come to you—it 
was quite an impossibility.” 

* Certainly.” 

Then Letty burst out— 

“Oh! Edna, do give me a little comfort. 
been so frightened—so thoroughly miserable. 
is indeed a wretched business.” 

“T do not see that, since it has ended so well in 
Julius’s recovery. He might have died. It was such 
a merciful chance that your little girl wrote to my 
husband.” 

“Yes; and I assure you I did not scold her at all 
for doing so. I was only too thankful to get her 
safe away, where she would hear no more of that 
dreadful story, or of him, poor fellow: he made her 
so fond of him. She cried her eyes out till I told her 
Dr. Stedman was with him, and that he was getting 
well, That is true, is it not?” 

“ Yes, thank God!” 

‘And nobody here knows who he is; but, like 
Gertrude, people think him Mr. Stone ?” 

‘*No,—Mr. Stedman,” said Edna, coldly. “My 
husband was not likely to be ashamed of his 
brother, or to conceal his relationship to him. But 
you need not be alarmed ; we have carefully hidden 
our connection with you. No one here has the least 
idea that you are my sister.” 

“Thank you, thank you!’’ And then, some dim 
notion striking Letty that it was an odd thing to 
express gratitude for, she added, half-apologetically, 
“You see, we are obliged to be careful. In our posi- 
tion, people do talk of us so. And he was so violent, 
so cruel, to me—Julius, I mean. And there was some- 
thing so disreputable—so dreadful—about his story. 
You know it, of course.” 

“No, he has told us almost nothing; and we are 
determined to inquire nothing. My husband believes 
less in the confession of sins than in the forsaking 
of them. Unless Julius speaks himself, we shall 
never ask him a single question about his past life.” 

“Well, perhaps that is your best course; any 
other would be so very inconvenient. I declare, 
when I listen to Gertrude’s story——but I'll just 
repeat it to you, for it will relieve my mind.” 


I have 
This 








And she told, accurately enough for her, Julius’s 
whole sad tale, which he had told to the child, and 
her own interview with him, which had followed 
it. 

The facts were all new to Edna, but she said 
nothing ; how could she? From the sick bed 
beside which she had watched so long, she seemed 
to gaze on her elegant sister, gifted with every thing 
that the world could give, and she understood some- 
thing about the joy in heaven, not over the rich 
and the prosperous, but over one sinner that repent- 
eth. The one question, Did he repent? was all she 
ever asked herself, and that time alone could answer. 

“Was it not dreadful of him,’’ Letty continued, 
“after all these years, and when I would have met 
him so friendly, to try to injure me thus? Ah, Edna, 
you don’t know the agony of a poor mother who 
fears losing her child’s heart.” 

“No,” said Edna; “but you need have no fear 
now:” and then she delivered, word for word, the 
message Julius had sent. 

Letty was a good deal touched. “Poor fellow, 
poor fellow!’ she repeated several times, and wiped 
her eyes with her lace pocket-handkerchief. “ But 
why does he bid me good-bye? Will he die, do you 
think ?” 

“God only knows. The first danger is past, but 
there is a weary convalescence before him. He will 
never be really strong, William says; and if any ill 
turn comes——. But we will not forebode evils. I 
hope for the best.” 

* Ah, you always did. You were always the cheer- 
fullest, bravest girl. 
you.” 

But these sudden compunctions, which ended in 
nothing, only made Edna sigh. She rose. 

“T must go now, Letty. He will be waiting for 
me. I take him home to-day.” 


“He? Oh, I had forgotten! You mean poor 
Julius. I do hope he will recover; tell him I 
said so. Where are you taking him—to Brook 
Street? But of course you have no other house. 


Poor dear fellow, I am sure I wish him well. But 
are you sure he will not attempt to injure me?” 

Edna smiled. It would have been a sarcastic 
smile once, when she was scornful and young ; now 
it was only sad. She did not attempt to grow grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles, any more. She 
only understood, though it had been bitter learning, 
that all human creatures were of God’s handiwork, 
and, if He had patience with them, so must she have. 

‘And now, Letty, good-bye; for I really must 
go.” 
Upon which Letty eagerly begged her to stay. 
“ Why can’t you have lunch with me, Edna, my 
dear? I am so dull, alone here. And besides, I 
should like to show you the house and the conserva- 
tory; you were always fond of flowers. Ours are 
considered very fine, especially our orchids. Mr. 
Vanderdecken has paid sixty guineas a-piece for some 
of them.” 

Edna shook her head. “TI have no time for orchids 
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| just at present.” And then, seeing real disappoint- 


| ment in her sister’s looks, she agreed to stay with her 
another half-hour. 


| is a pleasure to show it to you. 


“Especially as we may not meet again for some 
time. You must perceive, I cannot ask you to 
Brook Street, and as for my coming here——. But 
we shall remain sisters, feeling very kindly to one 
another, I trust. And, Letty dear, if ever you are 
in trouble, and want somebody to help you——” 

Here she quite broke down. To the last day of 


| her life Edna would never lose this sore-wounded, 


ill-requited love for her only sister. 

Letty kissed her, not unaffectionately. 

“Thank you. We all have trouble, some time or 
other, I suppose. But I hope mine is far off still. 


| I am very comfortable, and Mr. Vanderdecken is 


extremely kind. Then, too, I have such a pretty 
house. Won’t you come and look at it? People say 


| many @ nobleman’s mansion is not near so fine.” 


This was true; and Edna’s innocent, generous 


| heart admired it so warmly, that her sister’s spirits 


quite rose. 
“Yes, I do think ours is a charming place, and it 
I am very glad you 


| came to see me, and I only wish we could meet 
| oftener, my dear. But I suppose that is impossible.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Edna was silent: she also felt that it was im- 
possible. 

“Gertrude will be so disappointed that she has 
not seen you. She thinks a great deal of her Aunt 
Edna. And, perhaps, by-and-by, when she has for- 
gotten all about Mr. Stone, who I shall tell her is 
quite well, and gone away to his own relations——” 

“Oh, Letty!” broke in the other earnestly, ““what- 
ever you tell her, let it be the exact truth. With such 


| a child as Gertrude—with any child—straightforward 


| truth is the only way. 


Forgive me—it will: be long 


| before I ‘preach’ to you again—but I have no little 


girl of my own; and Gertrude is a dear child! Be 
careful with her.” 


Letty looked a little vexed. “It is hardly needful 


| to say that to me; but, Edna, I will take care of her. 


| ever was born! 


She is the light of my eyes—the best little girl that 
Julius said he wished my child to 


| grow up a better woman than her mother. Tell 


him, I trust she may.” 

They had now passed out of the winter-garden, 
with its overpowering atmosphere of scent, into the 
healthy freshness of the spring morning—the deli- 


| cious spring, which always brought back to Edna 


the days of her childhood, and, though itcame late, 
and long afterwards, the spring-time of her happy 
love. This was twenty years ago, and yet, at scent of 


| violets and primroses, and singing of nest-making 





birds, every year it came back again fresh as yester- 
day. It did now, when she thought of going home 
to her own blessed home, from which, in all her 
married life, she had never been absent so long. 

“T must be gone, indeed. I have not another 
moment to spare.” 

“Stay,” said Letty, hesitating. ‘What hour do 
you go to the station? Let me send my carriage to 





take you—it would be easier than a fly—and—I 
should rather like to do it.’ 

But Edna declined. Kindly as she felt towards 
her sister, to accept favours from her was impossible. 

‘‘ Ah, well, perhaps you know best. Julius might 
not have liked it; and, after all, it might have looked 
a little peculiar. So good-bye, Edna. Remember 
me kindly to all at home.” 

So the sisters parted, indefinitely, without hinting 
at any future meeting. They were so different in 
themselves, and their lives had grown so wide apart, 
that much personal association would have been worse 
than foolish—fatal. It was far best that each should 
go her own way, until, or unless, the infinite chances 
and changes of this world should bring about a 
future which now seemed impossible—as impossible 
as that the dead should come to life again, and the 
lost be found. ‘Yet this had been. 

As Edna crossed the park, her heart lightened 
almost into mirth by the gladness of the glad spring 
morning, and thought of Julius, whom she was this 
day taking home, with a wondering thankfulness 
almost equal to that with which the sisters of Bethany 
took home their brother Lazarus,—it seemed to her 
as if, unto Infinite Mercy, nothing were impossible. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Wuen his sister-in-law entered his room, Julius 
was already up and dressed, in the clothes to which 
they had gradually accustomed him—Edna having 
spirited away the old regimentals, with everything 
that could remind him of his former life. To put it 
all behind him, and help him to begin anew, so far 
as there was any new life left in him, was their grand 
aim ; and, so far, they had succeeded. 

“Doesn’t he look a sweet, dear fellow, ma’am, 
and not so very ill, after all?” said Mrs. Fox, who 
had hovered about him the last day or two witha 
tenderness indescribable. 

Julius took the old woman’s hand—her rough 
working hand—and kissed it with something of his 
old chivalrous air, which had made him, even under 
his rags and tatters, still so completely, often so pain- 
fully, ‘the gentleman.” 

“Tt is all owing to you, and my sister there, that 
the ‘ dear fellow’ is not underground now. Off with 
you, Mrs. Fox, and cook my last dinner for me in 
your own perfect style. I’m so hungry.” 

“Bless you for that, my dear Mr. Stedman,” said 
the good landlady as she hurried away; and then 
Julius turned to Edna with a keen inquiry. 

“You were out this morning. Where have you 
been ?” 

She never thought of answering other than the 
direct truth. 

“T have been across the park, to see my sister. I 
wanted to bid her good-bye before leaving this place, 
as she and I are not likely to meet again soon.” 

“You do not often meet?” 

“ie, 

“ Did you give her my message P?”” 

“Word for word.” 
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These were the sole questions he asked ; indeed, it 
was the only time he mentioned Letty. Nay, when, 
| .on their way to the station, they met her carriage, 

and, to Edna’s utter amazement, Mrs. Vanderdecken 
bent forward to bow and smile—altogether the cour- 
teous and stately Mrs. Vanderdecken—Julius re- 
turned the salute as he would have done to any other 
lady, and then leaned back, taking no more notice of 
her than if she had been a stranger. 

But he did take notice, in a way that to Edna was 

| infinitely pathetic, of everything around them in the 

outside world, which seemed as fresh to him as if he 
| had never seen it before. He examined, with that 
| keen, artistic eye of his, every bit of landscape that 
| Edna pointed out to amuse him ; saw the primroses 
| peeping through the roadside coppices, and the merry 
| little birds flitting in and out—nest building—among 
| the hedges as they passed. And though, when they 

reached the railway, he seemed ‘to shrink a little 
| from the sight of human beings, and entreated that 

they might have a carriag@all to themselves, still there 
| was no morbid misery in his aspect, and no bitter- 
| ness in his words. He seemed weak and weary— 
| that was all. Only sometimes, in words he let fall 
| —for he did not express it directly—there was the 
| sad longing for rest, mingled with what seemed an 
| unconscious echo of the Psalmist’s cry, “ Oh, spare 

me a little, that I may recover my strength, before I 

go hence, and be no more seen.” 

At the London terminus William met them, and 
almost without saying a word—he seemed as if he 
could not speak—half led, half carried his brother 
to his carriage. 

“This is your own brougham,I see. You are a 

| prosperous man now, Will,” said Julius, feebly 


| And then he lay back, exhausted and scarcely con- 

| scious of what was passing, till Edna thought that 
his “ going hence”’ was a possibility by no means far 
off. Still, if he died, he would die at home. 

| Home! A little, little word—only four letters—a 

| thing easy to be had, and yet some never have it— 

| never know what it means, in all their lives. 

Some do not care for it, either; Edna had once 
thought that Julius did not—but she changed her 
opinion now. 

When they brought him, with considerable diffi- 
culty, to the large upper chamber, once the twins’ 
nursery, but from which they had delightedly retired, 
| on promotion, in favour of Uncle’ Julius—he looked 
round the room with a strange, sad, wondering air. 

“ How pretty!” he said; and then, “How com- 
fortable !” 

It was both—having been arranged, half as a 
bed-room, half as a sitting-room, with all the skill 
that his sister could devise, and his brother carry 
out. But, as the sick man sank into the easy-chair 
by the fire, and drew close to the blaze—shivering, 
though it was May—Edna and William turned away, 
almost ready to weep. For he looked so frail, so 
feeble—as if, let them kill the fatted calf, and bring 
the purple robe as they would—the festive food 








might drop untasted from his lips, and the raiment 
of welcome be used only to wrap the pale limbs of 
the dead. 

Things seemed dreary enough for some hours. The 
first excitement of his journey over—the first plea- 
sure of finding himself in a real home—his brother's 
home, with all the old comforts about him, and, 
above all, the love that made comforts quite secondary 
things—Julius broke down. With a great and bitter 
cry about his own “ unworthiness,’ he turned his 
face to the wall, and sank into a paroxysm of despair. 

“Tt is no use—it is all of no use. I am like that 
wreck off the Isle of Wight, which we used to 
watch—do you remember, Edna? how they tried 
and tried to save it, but could not. You cannot. 
This poor, ruined, wasted life of mine—you had 
better let it go down.” 

“No,” said Will. 
down.” 

“ And that wreck was not a wreck after all, 
Julius,” said Edna, cheerfully. ‘‘ After months of 
labour, they got her safe off, and now she goes 
sailing over the seas as bravely as ever.” 

“Does she really ?” said Julius, with a strange 
superstitious feeling that brightened him in spite of 
himself for a moment. 

“Yes; for I saw her name in the ‘shipping in- 
telligence’ only two months ago. She has ceased to 
be A 1, of course, by this time; but she is a capital 
ship still, and sails steadily between here and 
America.” 

You don’t say so?” cried Julius, rousing him- 
self with a childish interest. But the momentary 
brightness soon faded, and he fell back into his 
former depression. 

Will signed to his wife to go, and joined her a 
minute afterwards on the stair-head. 

“ Oh, husband, this is very hard !” 

“No; I expected it. We must have patience. 
The evil of years is not conquered in a day.” 

“But have you any hope ?” 

*‘ While there is life there is hope. And, then, 
we know, another and a safer Hope begins. I should 
not lose it, I trust, even if after all our care He took 
Julius out of our hands, and said, ‘Give Me thy 
brother.’”’ 

William was deeply affected; but still, his wife 
saw, he was determined not to yield todespair. She 
put her arms round his neck. 

“Yes; we'll hope still, and strive on, to the last. 
And however it ends, you have still me and the 
children.” 

She went down-stairs and collected round her her 
eager little flock, whom their eldest brother had 
cleverly contrived to keep out of the way till now. 
She tried to sun herself in their merry loving faces, 
unseen for so long ; to hear all their history since she 
was away; and answer, so far as she thought it well, 
their endless questions about her own. But in the 
midst of them all, half her heart went back to the 
lonely childless man up-stairs, whose blighted and 
blasted life contrasted so bitterly with her own full, 


“No, we'll never let it go 
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harvest of content. And when she looked round on 
her five boys, and thought, what if it were one day 
with any of them as with Julius, when there was no 
father’s house to come to, no mother’s bosom to 
shelter in? And she grew almost sick with fear, and 
sad out-looking to the future, till William appeared. 
It was the blessedness of Edna’s life that strength, 
comfort, and peace always came to her with the 
sight of her husband. 

“ How is he?” 

“He is asleep,” 


said Will. “And now let me 


| come and sit in my old place, and let all go on as 
| usual.” 





but soon stopped, to possess. himself of his wife’s 
hand, the small, soft hand, lovely still, though, like 
herself, it was fading a little—changing into that 
sweet decline which is scarcely like growing old. 

“Oh, how delicious it is to have you at home! 
How different the house looks, boys, now your mother 
is come back!” 

“Tf she had stayed much longer,” said Robert, 
indignantly, “I think we should have gone and 
fetched her back—from Uncle Julius or anybody. 
If she ever goes away again——” 

‘Nay, I shall never go away again. Never, I 
hope, till——” 





Taking up his mii he a to read, 
i : 


Ml, 


i 





But when the mother saw the bright faces all fixed 
NE ey i 











on hers, and looking to her for their very light of life, 
her heart failed her: she could not finish the sen- 
tence. 

Soon all the evening routine went on as usual, 
broken only by those bursts of family fun, so small 
in repetition, so great in enjoyment; foolish family 
jokes, which brothers and sisters recall afterwards, 
when scattered far and wide, as having been 
the best jokes in the world. Gradually the troubled 
elders were won, too, from their cares, and relaxed 
into the pleasure of their children. The mirth was 
at its loudest—the boys laughing so that Edna could 
hardly hear herself speak—when the door opened, 
and there stood in front of his brother’s bright 
hearth and circle of happy children, Uncle Julius. 

He was so pale, so haggard, his eyes so sad and 





wild, that the little twins gave a scream, and even 
Will, who was a boy given to poetic imaginings, 
shrunk back as if he had seen a ghost. 

Julius saw this—saw them all. In a moment the 
door would have been shut again, and the apparition 
vanished, but Dr. Stedman darted forward, caught 
him, and brought him in. 

“No, no. Let me go back again. Never mind 
me, Will. Iam used to be alone.” 

And even when he was coaxed forward and seated 
in his brother’s own comfortable easy-chair, he 
shrank and shivered, like a person who has so long 
been out in the dark and cold, that the light enly 
dazzles him, and reviving warmth gives actual pain. 

“Indeed, I’ll not intrude,” he said nervously to 
Edna. “You are all so merry here. I can go up 0 
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my room again. I only came down because I was 
restless—so restless; and I thought I should like to 
see you all.” 

“And here we all are; and every one of us is 
delighted to see Uncle Julius,” said the mother, in 
her cheerfullest and most every-day tone. ‘“ Boys, 
come here, and let me exhibit you to your uncle.” 

Somewhat shyly, for they owned afterwards he 
was quite different to what they had expected—not 
at all their hero of romance, the ideal “‘ uncle from 
India ’’—the lads came forward, one andone. He 
shook hands with them, timidly—as afraid of them 
as they of him; and tried, with a great effort, to dis- 
tinguish their ages, and learn to call them by theirright 
Christian names. But his mind seemed feeble and 
confused, and very soon his interest in them flagged, 
his eyes grew dull and heavy, and he looked pite- 
ously at his brother, as if for protection against this 
new, old, dreadful world. 

“Tt is all so strange, Will; I can’t understand it.” 

“ Don’t try to understand it, dear old boy. Every- 
thing will come right presently. Sit still here, and 
we will go on just as if you were not present. You 
will get accustomed to us soon.” 

“Shall1? But no matter ; it’s not for long—lI hope 
not for long.’’ And then, as if struck by a sudden 
apprehension, he called his brother back, and whis- 
pered hurriedly, “‘ What do they know about me—all 

these lads? Are you not afraid to bring me among 
your sons ?”’ 

Will smiled. 
| “TI might harm them, you know. At any rate 
‘hey will be ashamed of me, and so will you. Do 
you remember ”’—half his talk now consisted of his 
yethetic ‘‘do you remember’’—* that picture I sat 
fe, ‘In another man’s garden?’ You laughed at 
it hen; but it has all come true. The poor vagabond, 
looling on at his brother's happiness: it’s just like 
me jow, isn’t it, Edna? Nay, I beg your pardon, 
my god little sister. I did not see you were crying.” 
He héd out his hand and pressed hers, tenderly. 

“Baave better, then, brother Julius, or I'll not 
be goot¢to you any more. And talking of pictures, 
I think you will not be the only artist in the family. 
Will, m}son, come over here, and show your draw- 
ings to yur uncle ?” 

This wa a grand stroke of policy on Edna’s part. 
Julius roued himself, like a dying war-horse at 
sound of th trumpet, and examined keenly, first the 
sketches, an\ then the face of his young nephew, so 
curiously lik\his own. 

“Sixteen ae you, my boy. I was sixteen once, 
and people caled me clever, and said I should make 
a great paintergome day. But that is all past and 
gone. Ah me!) 

He leant back ‘ith a groan ; and that sharp agony, 
perhaps the shatest next to actual guilt that any 
man can know, th remorse over a wasted life, came 
over him heavy aii gore. 

Edna was sendiy her son away; but the next 


moment, in one of his strange, fitful fluctuations, 
Julius looked up. 




















“Don’t disappoint the boy, if, as you said, he wants 
me to look over his drawings. Give me them again.” 

They were very good for so young a draughtsman, 
and well chosen, being chiefly copied from the grand 
old Elgin marbles. As he turned them over, the 
eyes of the sick man began to glow. 

“Ah! this is well done, and this—all, except the 
arm. But that bit of foreshortening is difficult. I 
remember how it bothered me when I drew it at the 
Academy. It was my best drawing, though; but I 
think yours is better still.” 

And he regarded, with his observant artist-eye, 
but also with a sad, half-tender interest, the little 
fellow, who, his face hot with happy blushes, knelt 
at his side; then put his hand on his nephew’s 
shoulder. 

“ Anything more to show me, my boy? Anything 
of your very own ?” 

Shyly enough, young Will drew from the very 
bottom of his portfolio a page of heads, which, when 
his mother saw, she wished had been at the bottom of 
the sea. But it was too late. 

‘Uncle Julius started. ‘ What is this?” 

“Tt is Aunt Letty. I try to draw her over and 
over again from memory; but I can’t succeed. 
She has the loveliest face in all the world,” added the 
boy, growing quite excited. ‘‘ Did you ever see her?” 

Edna’s heart almost stopped beating. 

“Yes, I have seen her.” ' 

“ And do.you think you could draw her? From 
memory? You might. No one who had once seen 
Aunt Letty could ever forget her.” 

“No.” 

With a calmness that almost startled Edna—only 
she had ceased to be surprised at anything now—Julius 
took up a crayon, and eyed it tenderly as he did so. 

“T don’t know if I can use this. It is years'since 
I have touched a pencil—years !” 

“Please try,” entreated Will, creeping up to his 
uncle, as if he had an especial property in him. 
Truly, if the younger generation sometimes “ push 
us from our stools,” they have likewise a wonderful 
power of soothing, and can often heal over the past, 
which they in their innocence annul and ignore. 

The five boys all crowded round, watching, with 
different degrees of curiosity, the beautiful face 
growing under Uncle Julius’s hand, which, in the 
eagerness of its long-forsaken labour, gradually be- 
came firm and bold. It seemed as if the artist’s 
pure delight in work for work’s sake, were faintly 
dawning in him again. When the sketch was done, 
he held it at arm’s length, critically yet tenderly. 
It was Aunt Letty—feature by feature, as the boys 
at once exclaimed. Only, not Aunt Letty as she 
looked now. It was the face, young and fresh and 
sweet, of lovely Letty Kenderdine. ' 

“Yes; that will do, I think,” said Uncle Julius, 
holding it at arms’ length, and looking atit. “As 
you say, my boy, it is the most beautiful face in all 
the world—but only a face. I have drawn it many 
times: now, I shall never draw it any more. Put 
it away.” 
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Will obeyed, but shortly afterwards came and set- 
tled himself beside his uncle, to whom from that hour 
he attached himself with a devotedness that nothing 
ever altered, though it was long before it was either 
noticed or returned. 

Yet, until the children went to bed, Uncle Julius 
roused himself from time to time out of his drowsy 
weakness and sad preoccupation, to observe them 
a little, with a half inquisitive, half melancholy 
curiosity, as if trying to fathom the mystery of 
these young lives, which had been growing up, as it 
were, on the ruins of his own, and to trace in the 
new faces glimpses of the old familiar ones—now 
fading, fast fading, as we all do fade. 

“ Five sons! five hostages to fortune, as people say. 
Will, your name is not likely to cease out of the earth.” 

“ Our name, Julius,’”’ said Will tenderly. 

“Fine fellows they are, and, I dare say, you and 
their mother are very proud of them; but I thought 
—somebody must have told me, only my memory is 
so bad now—there was a little girl too. Edna, 
I should have liked so much a little girl of yours.” 

William touched his brother on the arm to enjoin 
silence, and glanced uneasily at his wife. But Edna 
had heard. 

“ Yes,” she said, speaking in a low voice, but quite 
calmly, “ Yes, I had a little girl once, but God took 
her. I have learned now to be happy in my boys.” 

Julius looked intently at his sister-in-law, as she 
sat there, wife and mother, fulfilling all her duties, 
and rejoicing in all her joys; and saw something in 
her face which he had never noticed before, which 
showed that she, too, had known sorrow, and been 
taught the hard lesson which we all have to learn 
soon or late, in one form or other—to be content, not 
only with what is given, but with what is taken 
away. And the solitary, broken-down man, who had 
suffered so much, but whose suffering was always in 
and for himself, recognised, probably for the first 
time in his life, but with a force the effect of which 
| was never afterwards obliterated, that there might 
| be griefs of which he knew nothing, and in which 
| he had never attempted to sympathise, yet which 

were in reality as sharp as, or sharper than, his own. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CONCLUSION, 


Ir might have been best, according to poetical 
| justice, and certainly as to tragical effect, that Julius 
| Stedman should die—die in the odour of sanctity 
| and the arms of his brother and sister, leaving to 
them a perpetual regret, and to his faithless Letty a 


perpetual punishment. But heaven’s justice is not 
always “ poetical,” and heaven’s mercy is above all. 
Sometimes—most often—it is shown in that blessed 
death which alone can retrieve all things, give to 
“the wanderer home and the weary rest; but in this 
present case it was not so. 

Julius did not die. In spite of his own prognosti- 
cations and his brother’s still more gerious fears, he 
began to amend; very slowly at first, with many 
retrogressions, still it was an amendment. The most 
fatal element of destruction in his career, his opium- 





eating, had not, happily, been of sufficiently long 
standing to be incurable, and after his illness he 
conceived a horror of it, and never touched it more. 
Nevertheless, his constitution was so shaken that, in 
all human probability, nothing except his brother's 
great medical skill, in addition to constant watching, 
could have saved him; but he was saved. At least 
he was gradually brought into a state of convales- 
cence—a sort of moonlight existence, compared to 
the full day of health and strength—yet calm and 
quiet enough, so as to make his life bearable to him- 
self, and, by-and-by, no very great burden upon 
other people—a condition which would have been to 
him ten times worse than death. 

Whether he will have a long life is doubtful. 
Probably not; for, at best, his was a temperament 
in which the sword early wears out the scabbard. 
By fifty Julius Stedman will be quite an old man; 
as, indeed, he often looks now. But the value of 
life consists not in its length; and his is now as 
full as it used to be empty. 

He still lives, nominally, in his brother’s house, 
though he is frequently absent from it, for he hates 
London, and enjoys, with all his heart, the little 
cottage at Sevenoaks, which, though silently given 
up for one summer—Julius never learnt why—was 
taken the next, bought by Dr. Stedman, and pre- 
sented formally to his wife, to be a perpetual delight 
unto her and all the family. 

There, in the deep peace of country life, Julius 
spends his days, mostly all the year round, keeping 
house in the absence of his brother and sister; and 
painting a good deai, though not at his former large 
subjects. Like many other people, as he grew olde, 
he grew much simpler in his tastes—humbler, tos, 
and doubtful of his own powers; so that he contests 
himself with sitting at the feet of gentle Motier 
Nature, and re-producing her in lovely little ‘¢ bis,” 
which people call pre-Raffaelite—pictures wlich, 
unpretending as they are, have such a reality and 
often such a deep pathos about them, that thy are 
always admired, and, moreover, sold—a ecum- 
stance of no slight importance to the artist, ince as 
long as a fragment of health and life remined in 
him, Julius would have been far too hotest and 
honourable to subsist upon another man’ bounty, 
even though that man were his own broth. 

As it is, he earns quite enough money # maintain 
himself in the moderate way, which is ll he cares 
for now, for his ambition has long died ut, and his 
extremely precarious health will alway prevent his 
working as hard as those must wor who would 
attain eminence in anything. He hirself will never 
become a great artist—he knows fat—but he is 
bent upon making one of his nephey Will. 

There are few things more touding, and at the 
same time more ennobling, than th intense devotion 
of a young man to an elder one; a4 Will is devoted 
heart and soul to a passionate xtent—which his 
father and mother, though nota bit jealous, are 
sometimes half frightened at-- his uncle Julius. 
The two are constantly togethe’and have been, ever 
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since Dr. Stedman, for both their sakes, and at their, 
earnest entreaty, allowed his son to begin, regularly 
and decisively, the career of an artist. So Uncle 
Julius and his nephew are sworn companions, de- 
lighting in one another’s society, and bound toge- 
ther by a tie as close as that of brothers, and as 
reverently tender as that between father and son. 
In his great love for the boy, and his eager anti- 


| cipations of Will’s future, Julius Stedman has a life 
| neither forlorn nor unhappy, for he has learned to 





place his happiness on something out of himself—to 
help to win for another the fame that can never be 
hisown. When he looks at young Will, and hears 
him praised on every hand, he feels that his own 
name will not be quite blotted out, nor his memory 
forgotten upon earth, even though he should die an 
old bachelor, wifeless and childless. 

He has never again seen Mrs. Vanderdecken. She 


| lives still at Holywell Hall, in great honour and un- 


diminished wealth, flourishing like a green bay tree, 


| except that—poor woman!—she cannot fairly be 


| likened to “the wicked.” 


She is not wicked, only 
weak. Her little daughter loves her dearly, and has 
unlimited influence over her, so that Gertrude has 


| no difficulty in obtaining leave to visit Aunt Edna 


whenever she chooses—at whose house, of course, she 


| meets Uncle Julius, in whom she was quick enough at 








| once to recognise her friend Mr. Stone. But Gertrude 


has tact and delicacy enough not to take notice of 
this, except confidentially to her Aunt Edna. Nor 
does Julius Stedman take much notice of her: but 
Julius the younger does, showing as fatal a predilec- 
tion for her sweet little plain face, so loving and 
sensible, kind and true,’ as his uncle did for her 
mother’s. This new little romance may, alas! cause 
mischief sometime: for Dr. and Mrs. Stedman dislike 
the idea of cousins marrying: still, they will never 
imagine themselves wiser than Providence, but if 
any serious attachment should occur, will leave their 
children’s choice in their own hands. 

“Mrs. Vanderdecken herself never comes to visit her 
sister. That sad cowardliness, that weak shrinking 
from all things difficult or painful, which had been 
the bane of her life—nay, of more lives than her own 
—haunts her still. Yet poor Letty has her good 
points, growing better as she grows older, through 
the influence of her child. She is always ready to doa 
kindness that does not give her very much trouble, and 
she is not a bad wife to her disagreeable old husband, 
who leads her anything but an easy life. There is 
many a small skeleton hid in the cupboard at Holy- 
well Hall, but outside her home she enjoys a good 
deal both of pleasantness and popularity, being a 
very important person in her neighbourhood, where 
everybody agrees that Mrs. Vanderdecken is not 
only the handsomest, but the most charming, of 
middle-aged women. 

Everybody does not say that of her sister, by any 
means, for Mrs. Stedman is one of those women who 





live so entirely within their own family, that beyond 
it they are little known, and not half appreciated. 
But those who really do know her, love her; and 
those who know her best love her most of all. 

She and her husband are still in the prime of life, 
or at least, only beginning to descend the brow of the 
hill which their children are climbing so fast. All 
good children—diligent, upright, affectionate, honour- 
able: no “ black sheep” has yet been found in that 
happy little flock, out of which the only one lost is 
the little one—not lost, but gone before. Very few 
families can say as much; but then, very few are 
blessed with such parents as William and Edna. 

They have, to all appearance, half their life’s work, 
and enjoyment too, still before them,—but who can 
tell? However, they have learnt not to be afraid of 
evil tidings; for their hearts stand fast, trusting in one 
another, and in the Lord. Only sometimes when 
they feel—this husband and wife—how very close 
they have grown together, and how impossible it is 
even to conceive the idea of being apart, a vague 
dread comes over them, followed by an unspoken 
prayer. 

Such an one was in Edna’s eyes, at breakfast one 
morning, when she looked up at her husband, and 
silently pointed out an obituary notice in the Times. 

“Died, Isaac Marchmont, Esq., Merchant, aged 
84;.and, two days afterwards, aged 80, Elizabeth 
Lilias, his wife.” 

“What is that?” asked Uncle Julius—and they 
passed round the newspaper to him without a word. 

“One can hardly be sorry,” said Edna at last. 
“They had such a long life together, and, except for 
the loss of dear Lily, it was a very happy life; I 
used sometimes to fancy almost as happy as our own. 
And this,” she added softly, a3 her hand sought her 
husband’s, “this—their dying within two days of 
one another—seems to me the happiest lot of all.” 

“I think sé'too,” said William Stedman. 

Julius turned, and suddenly regarded his brother 
and sister with those wonderful dark eyes of his— 
very quiet eyes now, for the fire of passion had all 
burnt out of them—a little sad at times, though not 
painfully so,—but bright with a strange, far-away 
look, such as those have to whom life has been such 
sharp suffering, that even in their most restful seasons 
the other world seems sweeter and nearer than this 
one. He seemed to understand what they were talk- 
ing about—he understood so many things now— 
griefs which he himself had never krtown, and joys 
in which he could never more have any part. 

«Will and Edna,” whispered he affectionately, “I 
think I guess what you mean. You would fain go 
together—and I go alone. But we shall all meet 
there. I know that now. May God give you your 
hearts’ desire.” 

He rose, and leaning a moment on Will’s shoulder 
as he passed him, kissed Edna, and went away up- 
stairs to his own peaceful, solitary room. 


Che Gad, 
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THE SHORTNESS OF TIME. 


Thoughts for the 


Glose of the Pear. 


By tHE DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“ Lrve as long as you may, the first twenty years 
of your life is the longest half of it :’’—this was said 
by one of our modern writers, and I doubt whether 
anything more true was ever said by any man. 

Don’t you find—you that have reached middle life, 
and you that are approaching middle life—that time 
passes much more quickly than it used to pass? 
Don’t you find, when the evening comes and the 
day’s work is over, that it seems only a few moments 
since the day’s work began? You may have been 
very busy: but when you return home to your chil- 
dren, it appears a very short time since you left them 
in the morning. Of course there are exceptional 
seasons, as when health is bad, or when a heavy 
grief presses on you: but on the whole is it not now 
a subject of constant remark, that the days pass with 
incredible rapidity ? 

And don’t you remember when the case was very 
different ? Don’t you remember how long the day 
used to be, when you yourself were a child,—what a 
crowd of delightful interests multiplied and diversi- 
fied the hours,—and how extensive the prospect was 
when you looked towards the future? The fact is, 
you and your children are living lives of different 
lengths in the same space oftime. The day is far 
longer to them than to you. They feel as if time 


would never end. You feel, when you think of it, 
as if its beginning and its ending were almost the 


same. When they lay their little heads on the pillow, 
weary with their twelve hours’ play—their toys 
broken—their excitement about trifles at an end— 
their merry laugh, their eager quarrels, at length 
brought to a pause—those twelve hours have made, 
to them, a very large period in tMeir existence. 
Your toys too perhaps are broken—you too may have 
been occupied with trifles—your laughter may have 
been thoughtless—your quarrels inconsiderate—but 
your longer, your more responsible day, has been far 
shorter than theirs. 

It might not be very difficult to explain this. Our 
sense of the lapse of time does not depend entirely, 
or even chiefly, on the duration of the time itself. 
When impressions are vivid, forcible, and fresh, the 
time seems long. When the events of our lives are 
monotonous and uniform—if only meanwhile we are 
in diligent occupation—the time seems short. Any 
man may test this for himself, by comparing pas- 
sages of his own experience. The first few days 
spent in a new place are longer than those that 
succeed them: but soon the novelty is past; and 
then the stream moves on, quietly and rapidly as 
before. And no one, on the other side, needs to be 
reminded that days of anxiety and watching, when 
the mind is consciously on the stretch, are frightfully 
long. At the battle of Waterloo, for instance, can 
you not imagine, if you remember the circumstances 
of that engagement, how different was the length of 


that summer day to the great captain, on the one 
hand, on whom rested all the suspense and responsi- 
bility,—and to some private soldier in the ranks, on 
the other, actively occupied, and with nothing to 
think of but to be prompt and to obey? : 

It is not, however, for the purpose of discussing a 
law of the mind, but for the purpose of enforcing a 
practical and useful lesson, that I have turned, in 
this last month of the year, to this truth. It some- 
times happens that two or three words of Scripture 
torn, as men will tear them, from the surrounding 
words, are merely a shred, destitute of any meaning, 
or liable to be grossly misunderstood. It is not so, 
however, when St. Paul says, in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, “The time is short” (ch. vii. 29). 
He there states a great principle, which has a thou- 
sand applications. We are not at all required, on 
each occasion when we quote the words, to occupy 
ourselves with that particular application of it which 
he makes in the context. It is enough if we place it 
for ourselves in the context of our own experience. 
It is a truth for all periods of the Church—for all 
kinds of people, old and young—for all occasions in 
our own lives or the lives of those whom we love. 
| It is evidently a good subject for our consideration. 
| May God, who will not withhold a blessing from the 
| prayers of His servants, may He be with us, for His 
| Son’s sake, in the strength and wisdom of the Holy 
| Ghost, while we meditate on the shortness of time! 

What has just been said regarding the different 
estimate of the shortness of time, which a law of our 
mind compels us to make at different periods of our 
lives, seems to suggest that the mode of writing on 
| the subject should be different according to the age 
| of the majority of the readers. When the young 
form no small portion of these, some pains are 
required to make the mere literal truth of the text 
perceptible at all. Or perhaps it is wiser to accept 
| the difficulty which they feel in apprehending it, and 
to try to enforce its practical teaching in some other 
way. With readers consisting of those who have 
passed the period of youth, there is no such diffi- 
culty. In their case the truth in question may be 
assumed: we stand together on common ground: 
we look on the future from the same point of view. 

Now it may be assumed that the latter class are 
more numerous than the former,—that those who 
read this are for the most part such as can without 
an effort acquiesce in the truth that “ Time is short.” 
Yet there are some whose experience is not very 
prolonged, and whose hopes are very sanguine. Be- 
sides this, in addressing the young, one has always 
the sympathy of those who are older. And again 
there are fathers and mothers among my readers. 
If a message might go through them to the children, 
a lesson of infinite importance would be impressed on 
them by an influence far weightier than mine. 
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|| stitution of their mind is opposed to it. 
| time is not short, but long. Let me endeavour then 
| to place the subject in other points of view. Two 








may be hundreds of miles away from the ocean. 


|| imperceptible movement. 
|| current, once gone, is gone forever. The new portions, 





| change. 


| present time comes only once. 
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I will suppose myself then, in the first place, ad- 
dressing a few words to the young: and I must 
remember, as I have said, that in speaking of this 
subject, I have no benefit of any echo from their ex- 
perience. As to the fact of the shortness of time, I 
cun hardly expect them, for the reasons which have 
been stated, to realise this fact at all. The very con- 
To them 


things there are which we may reasonably expect 
younger readers to see clearly, and to carry away 


| with them as materials for careful thought. 


The first topic for consideration is this, that the 
Time as a whole 
may seem to you inexhaustibly long ; its motion may 
make little impression upon you: but each particular 
portion of time passes by and never returns. The 
stream by which you stand on a midsummer morning 
It 
may pass between its green banks with an almost 
But each portion of the 


which succeed, may appear the same, but they are 
not the same. The next morning you see the same 
flowers reflected in the pools, you follow with your 


|| eye the same ripples over the stones—but, after all, 


the portion of the stream is not the same, the water 
which you saw yesterday is already far gone towards 
the sea. Similar circumstances may recur again and 


|| again—and this is what beguiles and deludes us— 


but the same circumstances never. The same portion 


|| of time is present to us only once. 


Think of some season of great enjoyment. What 
an impression it made on you! What excitement it 
caused! How it filled all your thoughts! Well: 
that season of enjoyment will never come again. 
Think of some occasion when a strong religious 
impression came upon you, when something went 
inwards with deep emotion into your very heart and 


|| conscience, when you felt as if some voice from 


heaven told you of the need of a serious and speedy 
That season too will never come again. 
You may have used it well, or you may have used it 


ill: but you can never be twice in exactly the same | 


| circumstances—never twice at the same point in your 


|| journey through life. 
|| on your mind at this moment, is only once. 
| certainly you will never again have this particular | 
| invitation to give up your hearts to Christ. 





Whatever impression is made 
Most 


Other 
invitations may come, but not the same. Your lov- 


| ing Saviour is now knocking at the door of your 


soul. Whether He may ever knock again, we cannot 
tell. The only security is in opening the door now. 
Make the most of all such occasions. Be not in such 
great haste to travel onward. When your heart is 
moved by the claims of Christ and the thoughts of 
the world to come—always pause at such times, 
wherever and whenever they occur—look round you 
well, and impress on your minds all the circumstances 
of your position, that you may have the memory of 
them afterwards, like the memory of some scene, 





| this. 





where mountain and wood and river were so com- 
bined that you could not fail to be struck by them 
and can never forgetthem. Make the most of every 
occasion. Each such occasion is passing away, even 
while we speak of it. 

And now I come to the second point which I wish 
to urge upon you, namely, this—that a great deal 
depends on the present time. ‘To enter into this 
truth does not require a keen perception of the truth 
of what has been said concerning the speed of the 
motion of time. The experience of your ordinary 
life, the incidents of every day, give you abundant 
opportunity of perceiving how the future hangs | 
upon the present. You are careless and idle; and | 
you find that annoyance and discomfort follow. You | 
are diligent and thoughtful; and you reap the re- 
ward. The present may be long or it may be short, | 
but the future depends upon it. The harvest of | 
autumn depends upon the industry of spring. The | 
safety and strength of the house depend on the pains 
which have been taken with the foundation. The 
success of the campaign depends upon the prepara- | 
tion for it. The fortune of the merchant at fifty | 
depends on the attention which he gave to business 
at twenty-five. The future grows out of the present, | 
as the branches of a tree grow out of the original | 
stem. Each portion of time is not only something | 
which passes for the present, but also an opportunity 
for permanent results in the future. 

How desirable then to make sure of doing some- 
thing in the present, which really will bear good 
fruit in the future! Of few things on earth can this | 
be said with perfect confidence. But of one thing it | 
may be said. That one thing is prayer. Time spent 
in prayer is never lost. A definite portion of the 
present, really occupied in prayer, will infallibly 
bear fruit in the future. Our various hopes, our 
plans, our purpeses, may lead to disappointment. 
But prayer, never. Keep this, however, in mind, 
—that in order to make sure of spending time || 
in prayer, we must make distinct and systematic 
arrangements to this end. Unless we do this, each 
new opportunity slips away and is lost, and we con- 
tinually grow more careless. There is no point 
which our Great Enemy watches more carefully than 
Here it is that the battle cf Time must be 
fought, and the victory for Eternity won. This 
position is the key of the promised land. ‘The 
soldiers of the Cross must advance this way: and, 
advancing, they must fight, or they are lost. 

Now, put together these two things of which I 
have been speaking,—Ist, that each portion of time 
comes only once; and 2ndly, that each portion 
has an effect on that which comes after it: and 
you will see the lesson which I desire to press 
upon you. I am not asking you to believe that 
time is short. I am not asking you to lay aside 
your sanguine hopes and your bright prospects into 
future years. I am only asking you to believe (what 
you know very well) that you have the present only 
once, and that the future depends upon it. You see 


_ thus that time is not only time, but also opportunity. 
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It is not merely time that you have only once,—but 
opportunity only once. The lesson, then, is this: 
Lose no opportunity while you have it. 

Lose no opportunity while you have it; or, in St. 
Paul’s language, “ Redeem the time.” He says this 
in two of his Epistles. Perhaps even my older 
readers have never considered the full meaning of 
the phrase. I suspect that half the Bible-reading 
population of England suppose that it means the 
making up for lost time. But, my brethren, we can- 
not make up for lost time. Forgiven for losing time 
we may be, as for other sins, through Jesus Christ. 
But lost time is lost. We cannot get it back. St. 
Paul encourages no such delusion. We shall catch 
his true meaning, if we attend to the real sense of 
the word translated “redeem.’’ As the Apostle uses 
it, it is a mercantile phrase, and denotes the buying 
out of the market what is presented to you on 
favourable terms,—the buying up, while you can, 
what you may never be able to buy so cheap again. 
Act thus in spiritual things. “The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light.” Act like a wise and intelligent merchant. 
Make sure of your opportunity while you have it. 
An opportunity, once lost, never returns. I do not 
say you may never have another opportunity: pos- 
sibly youmay: though thisis doubtful. It is certain 
that the same opportunity you cannot have twice. 

But now Ihave been already speaking to those who 
areolder. To them: the fact of the shortness of time 
has long been very palpable. And they are ready to 


admit, not only that it moves quickly, but that it is 


ever in process of continual acceleration. To most 
of us the Apostle’s. sentence is as undoubted as any 
sentence that could be written. And what is to be 
said to those, men of business, or, if it be so, men of 
leisure,—working-men, or possibly men who do not 
willingly work,—what is to be said to them on this 
common ground, where we stand together, with 
that sentence sharp and clear above us, like an 
inscription written on the sky, “‘ The time is short ?” 
Surely our first thought is of the past. Many of us 
remember such opportunities—all lost—lost for ever. 
Not one of them will ever come back. Our earnest 
cry must be for that to which I just now alluded, 
namely, pardon, simple pardon, for this great sin of 
neglect—pardon, not because we hope to do better— 
though we do hope to do better in the New Year— 
but because Christ has borne the burden which is too 
heavy for us—because He has died, that our future 
life may be a resurrection from the grave of the past 
—because His fulfilling of all righteousness makes 
it possible for our negligences to be forgotten. It 
is the old Gospel—the old simple message, which it 
is our business to repeat again and again. St. Paul 
uses strong language concerning those who “ preach 
another Gospel;’’ and none other will comfort the 
soul which is appalled under the sense of lost time. 
And what are we to say of the future,—that future 
which we cannot but view ‘‘as a representative, so to 
speak, of what cannot be recalled,’”—* each hour” 





the remembrance of athousand that have been | 
thrown away?” So indeed our Apostle speaks, ac- | 
cording to the exact rendering, in the verse before 
us: “The time that remains is short”’—contracted | 
and condensed into a moment. So, too, another 
Apostle, St. Peter, speaks, with holy irony, of the 
“time past” being “sufficient” to have lived a life 
of careless neglect ; and he conjures us, “as strangers | 
and pilgrims,” to consider well, to husband well, | 
‘the rest of our time.’”’ The past cannot be recalled. 
So much the stronger motive for using the future 
wisely. And the future cannot be long. All that we 
see is the pathway just before our feet. We may fancy 
we see it winding yonder in the distance—rising up 
some ambitious steep, or lingering long in some plea- 
sant place of ease and comfort; but we know well, when 
we come to ourselves, that these are only dreams. 
“The time that remains is short: ’’—and it grows 
ever shorter and shorter. Then at least it ought not | 
to be wasted. There are two ways of wasting time. | 
There is the wasting which comes of trifling and 
idleness: and there is the waste which comes not | 
less surely, if it is all taken up with absorbing oc- | 
cupations quite disconnected from the realities of the | 
future world. | 
As to the first mode of wasting time, I dare say 
that with a large number of my readers there is not | 
any special temptation to this. Iam conscious that 
among them thereis avery large proportion of working 
men, that is, men who really do work, who intend to 
work, and would be ashamed if they did not work: | 
and certainly the age in which we live is a period of 
much activity and toil. But still there are idle 
people everywhere. There may be some such reading 
this. An idle man is a man who feels as though time 
moved heavily, and who tries to relieve his weariness 
by trivial occupations. In such a course as this 
there is a great mistake. As Bishop Hall says in 
his old-fashioned way: ‘‘He that tries to mend the 
pace of time, spurs a running horse.” Some are 
even more vehement than this. They speak of kill- 
ing time. Nay, my friends, Time needs no killing. | 
He dies soon enough. Yesterday is dead and buried: | 
and to-morrow will probably be—to you—a shorter 
day than to-day. You have less time than you ever 
had for the salvation of your soul: and the time 
which you have is in greater haste than ever to leave | 
you. The work too of saving the soul must be done | 
now. We read of no promise of repentance in the | 
future. ‘Now is the day of salvation.” ‘The | 
night cometh, when no man can work.” Whatever 
else there is time for, there is no time for trifling. 
But time may be wasted by misplaced diligence, as | 
well as by frivolity and idleness. Many men are | 
wasting it in this way all around us, toiling for money, | 
toiling for credit, toiling for their children—honour- 
able men, amiable men—but the world to come is 
not in all their thoughts. And there is this serious 
consideration in regard to their case, that it is precisely | 
this diligent regular work which makes the time 
move so rapidly. The idle desultory man does oe- | 
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and slowly. Not so the regular hard-working man. 
His vigour carries him briskly through his daily em- 
ployment. His regularity causes his days to pass 
more and more quickly. He is like a man rowing 
down a river. Each stroke urges the boat onward. 
But this is not all. The current itself becomes more 
swift as he advances. And in this there is nothing 
to lament, if the stream is safe, and if the end is rest. 

sut if there is no safety in prospect,—if the speed 
becomes greater as the remaining space is shorter,— 
if the river down which the man is going becomes a 
torrent, and the torrent becomes a rapid, and the 
rapid dashes headlong over a cataract, what then? 
O let us all remember that our time is shortening,—- 
that it is hurrying to its conclusion,—that soon it 
will be gathered up into a moment,—that the 
great leap must be taken,—and that everything in 
this world will then be over! 

I spoke to the young of the need of prayer—deliber- 
ate prayer. Surely there is need for us—seeing that 
our time is shorter and ever shortening—to “ gird up 
our loins” and to “watch unto prayer,’—or, in 
other words, to give time to prayer. No doubt to 
many of you, perhaps to most of you, the mode of 
occupying your time is determined by circumstances 
which you cannot avoid. But God regulates this, 
and is well aware of it: and nothing in His sight, 
or in the sight of your own conscience, can be a 
substitute for Prayer. Make much of intervals of 
Time. Even short intervals, well employed, have an 
amazing influence over the whole life. Make sure 
of periods of solitude; and use, firmly and con- 
scientiously, and as in God’s sight, the religious rest 
which Sunday gives. You know that the great bell 
of a cathedral, as it tolls the lapse of time, is well 
heard in the dark evening hours, well heard on the calm 
day of rest, though it might be quite unheeded dur- 
ing the noisy market, and amid the unceasing foot- 
steps of business and the crowd. Let there be such 
pauses, such times of quiet, in our souls... By thus 





pausing, thus looking into our own hearts, thus 
listening to the voice of God above us, we begin to 
learn something of the capacity of Time. Yet who 
will ever know its full capacity—who will ever know 
the infinite power for future bliss or woe, which 
resides in this short present,—till the hour comes 
(and it will soon come to each of us) when this Time 
of ours shall suddenly be relieved from the pressure 
of the varied interests, the cares and pleasures, of 
this passing world,—and shall expand into Eternity, ? 

Our conclusion is this, that we have weighty 
reasons for making the lapse of Time, the shortness 
of Time, the responsibility of Time, a subject of 
distinct contemplation. And an effort is abso- 
lutely necessary to do this. The loss of Time is 
not naturally palpable: and this is why we forget 
that we are losing it. We only know Time in its 
act of passing. We cannot grasp it, so as to look at 
it and examine it, and see what it is worth. If you 
lose your money, you know what that means. If 
you fail to attain a great object of life, the failure 
stares you in the face, But you may lose Time, you 
may fail to attain the only real advantages of Time, 
without being aware of it. We cannot possess 
Time. We can only use it. There rests on us, 
therefore, the duty and the necessity of a distinct 
effort of thought, if we are to appreciate its true value. 
And what is its value? I think this question can 
be answered. The measure of the value of Time is 
* exactly equal to the best use that can be made of it.”’ 

I began with the saying of a recent English writer. 
Let me end with some words from an older one :— 

Ah me! 
There is no rest: 
Our Time is fleeing: 
What rein can curb our headstrong hours ? 


They = away: they pass, we know not how- 
Our Now is gone before we can say Now: 
Time past and future’s none of ours: 
That hath as yet no being, 
And this hath ceased to be: 
What is, is only ours: how short a time have we! 





A LETTER. 


‘WueERz were you when I suffered? My heart was very faint: 
It wanted a heart to lean on ; where was yours at the time? 
I hope you were happy somewhere ; I hope no passing taint 
Of the chill air Tou breathing troubled your softer clime. 
Always I think about you, and I am afraid at night ; 
For before I dream I fancy, and my dreams are fancy-marred ; 


And I see you lying wound 


with your face upturned to the light, 


And I cannot stoop to kiss it; and, oh, my dream is hard! 


Last night I read and waited, there was but the light of the fire, 

When I thought you stood behind me, and I dared not turn my head. 
‘Why was my heart so poor as to shrink from its best desire ? 

I think you were here for a moment; but when I turned, you were fled. 


Where were you at that moment? were you thinking of me? 
Were you watching the turbans wind up the dry brown slope ? 
And when they reached the top, and you knew they looked at the sea, 
Were you dreaming of England ? had you an hour of hope ? 


O! that hope is so dreary! 
Whenever it plays me false, they tell me I must not doubt. 


I have it always here ; 
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But though we call it hope, it is only a mask for fear ; 
And it never lets me rest, and I think it is wearing me out. 


You will hardly know me again, I am grown so pale and thin ; 
I looked in the glass to-day, and my face is old and strange ; 

And I felt a pang of dread when they told me the mail was come in ; 
For I thought if you came home, that you would not like the change. 
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I suppose you are brown and fierce, and your eyes are ready to flash ; 
You walk erect and swift ; you have always something to do. 

Ah, you men are happy! you live with a burst and a dash ; 
Weeping wastes us away, but work ennobles you. 


I am a pain in my home; they watch me with looks of distress ; 
Always they soften their tones when they ask me “ Dear, will you go 
And because I want them to smile, I often smile and say “ Yes:”’ 
But as the dance grows gay, I wish I had dared to say “‘ No.” 


DED 
Hy 
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For I should not like, when we sit together, and talk, and trace 

Our joy coming step by step through the gloom while you were away, 
I should not like to see one doubt flit over your face : 

“ Perhaps she hardly missed me, her life was so light and gay.” 


Ah, a letter again ! 


It brings no tidings 


to me. 


I have hardly the heart to look, and I feel too tired to speak. 

What, you are coming home! you are crossing the dear, kind sea! 
You are rushing home to me now! I shall see your face in a week! ' 

He is coming! where are you all? He is coming! do you not know? 
See, I am kissing the words which I was afraid to read ! 

What are you saying, mother ? why do you look at me so? 


“Ten years younger,” mother? Yes, I should think so indeed. 


M. B. SMEDLEY. 





GEORGE BUCHANAN, SCHOLAR. 


Tue scholar, in the sixteenth century, was a far 
more important personage than now. The supply of 
learned men was very small, the demand for them 
very great. During the whole of the fifteenth and 
great part of the sixteenth century, the human mind 
turned more and more from the scholastic philo- 
sophy of the Middle Ages to that of the Romans 
and the Greeks, and found more and more in old 
Pagan Art an element which Monastic Art had not, 
and which was yet necessary. for the full satisfaction 
of their craving after the Beautiful. At such a crisis 
of thought and taste, it was natural that the classical 
scholar, the man who knew old Rome, and still more 
old Greece, should usurp the place of the monk, as 
teacher of mankind; and that scholars should form, 
for a while, a new and powerful aristocracy, limited 
and privileged, and all the more redoubtable, because 
its. power lay in intellect, and had been won by in- 
tellect alone, 

Those who (whether poor or rich) did not fear the 
monk and priest, at least feared the scholar, who 
held (so the vulgar believed) the keys of that magic 
lore by which the old necromancers had built cities 
like Rome, and worked marvels of mechanical and 
chemical skill, which the degenerate modern could 
never equal. 

If the scholar. stopped. in a town, his hostess pro- 
bably begged of him a charm against toothache or 
rheumatism. The penniless knight discoursed with 
him on alchemy, and the chances of retrieving his 
fortune by the art of transmuting metals into gold. 
The queen or bishop worried him in private about 
casting their nativities, and finding their fates among 
the stars. But the statesman, who déalt with more 
practical matters, hired him as an advocate and 
rhetorician, who could fight his master’s enemies with 
the weapons of Demosthenes and Cicero. "Wherever 
the scholar’s steps: were turned, he might be master 
of others, as long as he was master of himself. The 
complaints which he so often uttered concerning the 
cruelty of fortune, the fickleness of princes, and so 
forth, were probably no more just then than such 
complaints are now. Then, as now, he got his 
deserts ; and the world bought him at his own price. 
If he chose to sell himself to this patron and to that, 
he was used and thrown away ; ifthe chose to remain in 
honourable independence, he was courted and feared. 


Among the successful scholars of the sixteenth 
century, none surely is more notable than George 
Buchanan. The poor Scotch widow’s son, by force 
of native wit, and, as I think, by force of native 
worth, fights his way upward, through poverty and 
severest persecution, to become the correspondent and 
friend of the greatest literary celebrities of the Con- 
tinent, comparable, in their opinion, to the best Latin 
poets of antiquity ; the preceptor of princes ; the coun- 
sellor and spokesman of Scotch statesmen in the most 
dangerous of times; and leaves behind him political 
treatises, which have influenced not only the history 
of his own country, but that of the civilised world. 

Such a success could not be attained without 
making enemies, perhaps without making mistakes. 
But the more we study George Buchanan’s history, 
the less we shall be inclined to hunt out his failings, 
the more inclined to admire his worth. “A shrewd, 
sound-hearted, affectionate man, with a strong love, 
of right and scorn of wrong, and a’ humour withal 
which saved him (except on really great occasions) 
from bitterness, and helped him to laugh where 
narrower natures would have only snarled,—he is in 
many’ respects a type of those Lowland Scots, who 
long preserved his jokes (genuine or reputed) as a 
common household. book.* A schoolmaster by pro- 
fession, and struggling for long years amid the 
temptations which, in those days, degraded his class 
into cruel and sordid pedants, he rose from the mere 
pedagogue to be, in the best sense of the word, a 
courtier ; ‘‘ One,” says Daniel Heinsius, ‘“‘ who seemed 
not only born for a court, but born to amend it.’”’ “ He 
brought to his queen that at which she could not won- 
der enough. For, by affecting a certain liberty in cen- 
suring morals, he avoided all offence, under the cloak 
of simplicity.’’ Of him and his compeers Turnebus and 
Muretus, and their friend Antony Govea, Ronsard the 
French court poet said that they had nothing of the 
pedagogue about them but the gown and cap. 
* Austere in face, and rustic in his looks,’ says 
David Buchanan, “ but most polished in style and 
speech, and continually, even in serious conversation, 








* Sosays Dr. Irving, writingin 1817. I have, however, 
tried in vain to get a sight of this book. I need not tell 
Scotch scholars how much I am indebted throughout this 
article to Dr. David Irving’s erudite second edition of 
Buchanan’s Life. 
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jesting most wittily.” “ Roughhewn, slovenly, and 
rude,” says Peacham, in his “‘ Compleat Gentleman,” 
speaking of him probably as he appeared in old age, 
“in his person, behaviour, and fashion; seldom caring 
for a better outside than a rugge-gown girt close 
about him: yet his inside and conceipt in poesie was 
most rich, and his sweetness and facilitie in verse 
most excellent.” A typical Lowland Scot, as I said 
just now, he seems to have absorbed all the best 
culture which France could afford him, without 
losing the strength, honesty, and humour which he 
inherited from his Stirlingshire kindred. 

The story of his life is easily traced. When an 
old man he himself wrote down the main events of 
it, at the request of his friends; and his sketch has 
been filled out by commentators, if not always 
favourable, at least erudite. Born in 1506, at the 
Moss, in Killearn (where an obelisk to his memory, 
so one reads, has been erected in this century), of a 
family “rather ancient than rich,” his father dead in 
the prime of manhood, his grandfather a spendthrift, 
he and his seven brothers and sisters were brought 
up by a widowed mother, Agnes Heriot—of whom 
one wishes to know more; for the rule that great 
sons have great mothers probably holds good in her 
case. George gave signs, while at the village school, 
of future scholarship; and when he was only four- 
teen, his uncle James sent him to the University of 
Paris. Those were hard times, and the youths (or 
rather boys) who meant to become scholars, had a 
cruel life of it, cast desperately out on the wide world 


to beg and sturve, either into self-restraint and 
success, or into ruin of body and soul. And acruel 


ljfe George had. Within two years he was down in 
a severe illness, his uncle dead, his supplies stopped ; 
and the boy of sixteen got home, he does not tell 
how. Then he tried soldiering, and was with 
Albany’s French Auxiliaries at the ineffectual attack 
on Wark Castle. Marching back through deep snow, 
he got a fresh illness, which kept him in bed all 
winter. Then he and his brother were sent to St. 
Andrews, where he got his B.A. at nineteen. The 
next summer he went to France once more, and 
“fell,”” he says, “into the flames of the Lutheran 
sect, which was then spreading far and wide.” Two 
|. years of penury followed, and then three years of 
schoolmastering in the College of St. Barbe, which 
he has immortalized—at least for the few who care 
to read modern Latin poetry—in his elegy on “The 
Miseries of a Parisian Teacher of the Humanities.” 
The wretched regent master, pale and suffering, sits 
up all night preparing his lecture, biting his nails 
and thumping his desk—and falls asleep for a few 
minutes to start up at the sound of the four o’clock 
bell, and be in school by five, his Virgil in one hand, 
and his rod in the other, trying to do work on his 
own account at old manuscripts, and bawling all 
the while at his wretched boys, who cheat him, and 
pay each other to answer to truants’ names. The 
class is all wrong. “One is barefoot, another’s 
shoe is burst, another cries, another writes home. 
Then comes the rod, the sound of blows and howls; 





and the day passes in tears.’’ ‘‘Then mass, then 
another lesson, then more blows; there is hardly 
time to eat.’’—I have no space to finish the picture 
of the stupid misery which, Buchanan says, was 
ruining his intellect, while it starved his body. 
However, happier days came. Gilbert Kennedy, 
Earl of Cassilis, who seems to have been a noble 
young gentleman, took him as his tutor for the next 
five years; and with him he went back to Scotland. 
But there his plain speaking got him, as it did 
more than once afterward, into trouble. He took it 
into his head to write, in imitation of Dunbar, a 
Latin poem, in which St. Francis asks him in a 
dream to become a Grey Friar, and Buchanan an- 
swered in language which had the unpleasant fault 
of being too clever, and (to judge from contemporary 
evidence) only too true. The friars said nothing at 
first: but when King James made Buchanan tutor 
to one of his natural sons, they, “men professing 
meekness, took the matter somewhat more angrily 
than befitted men so pieus in the opinion of the 
people.” So Buchanan himself puts it: but, to do 
the poor friars justice, they must have been angels, 
not men, if they did not writhe somewhat under 
the scourge which he had laid on them. To be 
told that there was hardly a place in heaven for 
monks, was hard to hear and bear. They accused 
him to the king of heresy: but not being then m 
favour with James, they got no answer, and Buchanan 
was commanded to repeat the castigation. Having 
found out that the friars were not to be touched with 
impunity, he wrote (he says) a short and ambiguous 
poem. But the king, who loved a joke, demanded 
something sharp and stinging, and Buchanan obeyed 
by writing (but not publishing) the “ Franciscans,” a 
long satire, compared to which the “‘Somnium’”’ was 
bland and merciful. The storm rose. Cardinal 
Beaton (Buchanan says) wanted to buy him of the 
king, and then, of course, burn him, as he had just 
burnt five poor souls; so, knowing James’s avarice, he 
fled to England, through freebooters and pestilence. 
There he found, he says, “men of both factions 
being burned on the same day and in the same fire” 
—a pardonable exaggeration—*“ by Henry VIII., in 
his old age more intent on his own safety than on 
the purity of religion.’”’ So to his beloved France he 
went again, to find his enemy Beaton ambassador, 
at Paris. The capital was too hot to hold him; and 
he fled south to Bourdeaux, to Andrew Govea, the 
Portuguese principal of the College of Gtienne. As 
Professor of Latin at Bourdeaux, we find him pre- 
senting a Latin poem to Charles V., and indulging 
that fancy of his for Latin poetry which seems to 
us now-a-days a childish pedantry, which was then 
—when Latin was the vernacular tongue of all 
scholars—a serious, if not altogether a useful, pursuit. 
Of his tragedies, so famous intheir day—the “ Baptist,” 
the “ Medea,” the “ Jephtha,’”’ and the “ Alcestis””— 
there is neither space nor need to speak here, save 
to notice the bold declamations in the “ Baptist” 
against tyranny and”priestcraft; and to notice also, 
that these tragedies gained for the poor Scotsman, in 
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the eyes of the best scholars of Europe, a credit 
amounting almost to veneration. When he returned 
to Paris, he found occupation at once, and (as his 
Scots biographers love to record) “ three of the most 
learned men in the world taught humanity in the same 
college,”’ viz., Turnebus, Muretus, and Buchanan. 

Then followed a strange episode in his life. A 
university had been founded at Coimbra in Portugal, 
and Andrea Govea had been invited to bring thither 
what French savans he could collect. Buchanan 
went to Portugal with his brother Patrick, and two 
more Scotsmen, Dempster and Ramsay ; and a goodly 
company of French scholars, whose names and 
histories may be read in the erudite pages of Dr. 
Irving, went likewise. All prospered in the new 
Temple of the Muses for a year or so. Then its 
high-priest, Govea, died; and, by a peripeteia too 
common in those days and countries, Buchanan and 
two of his friends migrated (unwillingly) from the 
Temple of the Muses for that of Moloch, and found 
themselves in the Inquisition. 

Buchanan, it seems, had said that St. Augustine 
was more of a Lutheran than a Catholic on the 
question of the mass. He.and his friends had eaten 
flesh in Lent, which (he says) almost every one in 
Spain did. But he was suspected (and with reason) 
as a heretic; the Grey Friars formed but one 
brotherhood throughout Europe; and news among 
them travelled surely if not fast: so that the story of 
the satire written in Scotland had reached Portugal. 
The culprits were imprisoned, examined, bullied (but 
not tortured) fora year and a half. At the end of that 
time, the proofs of heresy, it seems, were insufficient ; 
but lest (says Buchanan with honest pride) “they 
should get the reputation of having vainly tormented 
a man not altogether unknown,” they sent him for 
some months to a monastery, to be instructed by the 
monks. ‘The men,” he says, “ were neither inhuman 
nor bad, but utterly ignorant of religion ;”’ and Bu- 
chanan solaced himself during the intervals of their 
instructions, by beginning his Latin translation of 
the Psalms. 

At last he got free, and begged leave to return 
to France, but in vain. Wearied out at last, he go‘ 
on board a Candian ship at Lisbon, and escaped to 
England. But England, he says, during the anarchy 
of Edward VI.’s reign, was not, indeed, a land which 
suited him, and he returned to his beloved France, 
to fulfil the hopes which he had expressed in his 
charming “ Desiderium Lutitiw,” and the still more 
charming, because more simple, “ Adventus in Gal- 
liam,” in which he bids farewell], in most melodious 
verse, to “the hungry moors of wretched Portugal, 
and her clods fertile in naught but penury.” 

Some seven years succeeded of schoolmastering 
and verse-writing :—The Latin paraphrase of the 
Psalms; another of the Alcestis of Euripides; an 
Epithalamium on the marriage of poor Mary Stuart, 
noble and sincere, however fantastic and pedantic, 
after the manner of the times; ‘‘ Pomps,” too, for 
her wedding, and for other public ceremonies, in 
which all heathen gods and goddesses figure ; epi- 
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grams, panegyrics, satires, much of which latter 
productions he would have consigned to the dust- 
heap in his old age, had not his too fond friends 
persuaded him to republish the follies and coarsenesses 
of his youth. He was now one of the most famous 
scholars in Europe, and the intimate friend of all the 
great literary men: was he to go on to the end, 
die, and no more? Was he to sink into the mere 
pedant; or, if he could not do that, into the mere 
court versifier ? 

The wars of religion saved him, as they saved 
many another noble soul, from that degradation. 
The events of 1560-1-2 forced Buchanan, as it forced 
many a learned man besides, to choose whether he 
would be a child of light or a child of dark- 
ness; whether he would be a dilettante classicist, or 
a preacher—it might be a martyr—of the Gospel. 
Buchanan may have left France in “the troubles” 
merely to enjoy in his own country elegant and 
learned repose. He may have fancied that he had 
found it, when he saw himself, in spite of his public 
profession of adherence to the Reformed Kirk, reading 
Livy every afternoon with his exquisite young sove- 
reign; master, by her favour, of the temporalities 
of Crossraguel Abbey, and by the favour of Murray, 
Principal of St. Leonard's College in St. Andrews. 
Perhaps he fancied at times that “to-morrow was to 
be as to-day, and much more abundant ;” that thence- 
forth he might read his folio, and write his epigram, 
and joke his joke, as a lazy comfortable pluralist, 
taking his morning stroll out to the corner where poor 
Wishart had been burned, above the blue sea and the 
yellow sands, and looking up to the castle tower from 
whence his enemy Beaton’s corpse had been hung 
out, with the comfortable reflection that quieter times 
had come, and that whatever evil deeds Archbishop 
Hamilton might dare, he would not dare to put the 
Principal of St. Leonard’s into the “ bottle dungeon.” 

If such hopes ever crossed Geordie’s keen fancy, 
they were disappointed suddenly and fearfully. The 
fire which had been kindled in France was to reach 
to Scotland likewise. ‘Revolutions are not made 
with rose-water,” and the time was at hand when all 
good spirits in Scotland, and George Buchanan among 
them, had to choose, once and for all, amid danger, 
confusion, terror, whether they would serve God or 
Mammon ; for to serve both would be soon impossible. 

Which side, in that war of light and darkness, 
George Buchanan took, is notorious. He saw then, 
as others have seen since, that the two men in 
Scotland who were capable of being her captains in 
the strife were Knox and Murray; and to them he 
gave in his allegiance heart and soul. 

This is the critical epoch in Buchanan’s life. By 
his conduct to Queen Mary he must stand or fall. 
It is the belief of this writer that he will stand. It 
is not my intention to enter (especially in the pages 
of this magazine) into the details of a matter so 
painful, so shocking, so prodigious; and now that 
that question is finally set at rest, by the writings 
both of Mr. Froude and Mr. Burton, there is no need 
to allude to it further, save where Buchanan’s name 
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is concerned. One may now have every sympathy 
with Mary Stuart; one may regard with awe a 
figure so stately, so tragic, in one sense so heroic,— 
for she reminds one rather of the heroine of an old 
Greek tragedy, swept to her doom by some irresist- 
ible fate, than of a being of our own flesh and 
blood, and of our modern and Christian times. One 
may sympathise with the great womanhood which 
charmed so many while she was alive, which has 
charmed, in later years, so many noble spirits 
who have believed in her innocence, and have 
doubtless been elevated and purified by their de- 
votion to one who seemed to them an ideal being. 
So far from regarding her as a hateful personage, 
one may feel oneself forbidden to hate a woman 
whom God may have loved, and may have pardoned, 
to judge from the punishment so swift, and yet so 
enduring, which Ie inflicted. At least, he must so 
believe who holds that punishment is a sign of mercy ; 
that the most dreadful of all dooms is impunity. 
Nay, more, those Casket letters and sonnets may be 
a relief to the mind of one who believes in her guilt 
on other grounds; a relief when one finds in them a 
tenderness, a sweetness, a delicacy, a magnificent 
self-sacrifice, however hideously misplaced, which 
shows what a womanly heart was there; a heart 
which, joined to that queenly brain, might have 
made her a blessing and a glory to Scotland, had not 
the whole character been warped and ruinate from 
childhood, by an education so abominable, that any 
one who knows what words she must have heard, 
what scenes she must have beheld in France, from 
her youth up, will wonder that she sinned so little— 
not that she sinned so much. One may feel, in a 
word, that there is every excuse for those who have 
asserted Mary’s innocence, because their own high- 
mindedness shrank from believing her guilty : but yet 
Buchanan, in his own place and time, may have felt as 
deeply that he could do no otherwise than he did. 

The charges against him, as all readers of Scotch 
literature know well, may be reduced to two heads. 
ist. The letters and sonnets were forgeries. Mait- 
land of Lethington may have forged the letters; 
Buchanan, according to some, the sonnets. Who- 
ever forged them, Buchanan made use of them in 
his Detection, knowing them to be forged. 2nd. 
Whether Mary was innocent or not, Buchanan 
acted a base and ungrateful part in putting himself 
in the forefront amongst her accusers. He had been 
her tutor, her pensioner. She had heaped him with 
favours; and, after all, she was his queen, and a 
defenceless woman: and yet he returned her kind- 
ness, in the hour of her fall, by invective fit only 
for a rancorous and reckless advocate, determined to 
force a verdict by the basest arts of oratory. 

Now as to the Casket letters. I should have 
thought they bore in themselves the best evidence of 
being genuine. I can add nothing to the arguments 
of Mr. Froude and Mr. Burton, save this—that no 
one clever enough to be a forger would have put 
together documents so incoherent, and so incom- 
plete. For the evidence of guilt which they contain 





is, after all, slight and indirect, and, moreover, 
superfluous altogether, seeing that Mary’s guilt was 
open and palpable, before the supposed discovery of 
the letters, to every person at home and abroad. who 
had any knowledge of the facts. As for the alleged 
inconsistency of the letters with proven facts, the 
answer is, that whosoever wrote the letters would be 
more likely to know facts which were taking place 
around them than any critic could be one hundred 
or three hundred years afterwards. But if these 
mistakes as to facts actually exist in them, they 
are only a fresh argument for their authenticity. 
Mary, writing in agony and confusion, might easily 
make a mistake; forgers would only take too good 
care to make none. 

But the strongest evidence in favour of the letters 
and sonnets, in spite of the arguments of good Dr. 
Whittaker and other apologists for Mary, is to be 
found in their tone. A forger in those coarse days 
would have made Mary write in some Semiramis or 
Roxana vein, utterly alien to the tenderness, the 
delicacy, the pitiful confusion of mind, the conscious 
weakness, the imploring and most feminine trust 
which makes the letters, to those who (as I do) be- 
lieve in them, more pathetic than any fictitious sor- 
rows which poets could invent. More than one 
touch, indeed, of utter self-abasement, in the second 
letter, is so unexpected, so subtle, and yet so true to 
the heart of woman, that (as has been well said) if it 
was invented there must have existed in Scotland an 
earlier Shakespeare, who yet has died without leaving 
any other sign, for good or evil, of his dramatic genius. 

As for the theory (totally unsupported) that 
Buchanan forged the poem usually called the 
Sonnets, it is paying old Geordie’s genius, how- 
ever versatile it may have been, too high a compli- 
ment to believe that he could have written both 
them and the Detection; while it is paying his 
shrewdness too low a compliment to believe that he 
could have put into them, out of mere carelessness or 
stupidity, the well-known line, which seems incom- 
patible with the theory both of the letters and of his 
own Detection ; and which has ere now been brought 
forward as a fresh proof of Mary’s innocence. 

And, as with the letters, so with the sonnets; 
their delicacy, their grace, their reticence, are 80 
many arguments against their having been forged 
by any Scot of the sixteenth century, and least of all 
by one in whose character (whatever his other virtues 
may have been) delicacy was by no means the 
strongest point. 

As for the complaint that Buchanan was ungrateful 
to Mary, it must be said—That even if she, and not 
Murray, had bestowed on him the temporalities of 
Crossraguel Abbey four years before, it was merely 
fair pay for services fairly rendered; and I am not 
aware that payment, or even favours, however 
gracious, bind any man’s soul and conscience in 
questions of highest morality and highest public 
importance. And the importance of that question 
cannot be exaggerated. At a moment when Scotland 
seemed struggling in death-throes of anarchy, civil 
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and religious, and was in danger of becoming a prey 
either to England or to France, if there could not be 
formed out of the heart of her a people, steadfast, 
trusty, united, strong politically because strong in 
the fear of God and the desire of righteousness—at 
such a moment as this, a crime had been committed, 
the like of which had not been heard in Europe since 
the tragedy of Joan of Naples. All Europe stood 
aghast. The honour of the Scottish nation was at 
stake. More than Mary or Bothwell were known to 
be implicated in the deed ; and (as Buchanan puts it 
in the opening of his “‘ De Jure Regni’’) “ the fault of 
some few was charged upon all, and the common 
hatred of a particular person did redound to the whole 
nation ; so that even such as were remote from any sus- 
picion were inflamed by the infamy of men’s crimes.”’ * 
To vindicate the national honour, and to punish 
the guilty, as well as to save themselves from utter 
anarchy, the great majority of the Scotch nation had 
taken measures against Mary which required explicit 
justification in the sight of Europe, as Buchanan 
frankly confesses in the opening of his “De Jure 
Regni.”” The chief authors of those measures had been 
summoned, unwisely and unjustly, to answer for 
their conduct to the Queen of England. Queen 
Elizabeth (a fact which was notorious enough then, 
though it has been forgotten till the last few years) 
was doing her utmost to shield Mary. Buchanan 
was deputed, it seems, to speak out for the people of 
Scotland ; and certainly never people had an abler 
apologist. If he spoke fiercely, savagely, it must be 
remembered that he spoke of a fierce and savage 
matter; if he used, and it may be abused, all the 
arts of oratory, it must be remembered that he was 
fighting for the honour, and it may be for the 
national life, of his country, and striking (as men in 
such cases have a right to strike) as hard as he could. 
If he makes no secret of his indignation, and even 
contempt, it must be remembered that indignation 
and contempt may well have been real with him, 
while they were real with the soundest part of his 
countrymen, with that reforming middle class, com- 
paratively untainted by French profligacy, compara- 
tively undebauched by feudal subservience, which 
has been the leaven which has leavened the whole 
Scottish people in the last three centuries with the 
elements of their greatness. If, finally, he heaps 
up against the unhappy Queen charges which Mr. 
Burton thinks incredible, it must be remembered 
that, as he well says, these charges give the popular 
feeling about Queen Mary ; and it must be remem- 
bered also, that that popular feeling need not have 
| been altogether unfounded. Stories which are in- 
credible, thank God, in these milder days, were 
credible enough then, because, alas, they were so 
often true. Things as ugly as any related of poor 
Mary, were possible enough (as no one knew better 
than Buchanan) in that very French court in which 
Mary had been brought up; things as ugly were 





* From the quaint old translation of 1721, by “A 
Persen of Honour of the Kingdom of Scotland.” 





possible in Scotland then, and for at least a century 
later; and while we may hope that Buchanan has 
overstated his case, we must not blame him too 
severely for yielding to a temptation common to all 
men of genius when their creative power is roused to 
its highest energy by a great cause and a great in- 
dignation. 

And that the genius was there, no man can doubt ; 
one cannot read that “ hideously eloquent’ descrip- 
tion of Kirk o’ Field, which Mr. Burton has well 
chosen as a specimen of Buchanan's style, without 
seeing that we are face to face with a genius of a 
very lofty order ; not, indeed, of the loftiest—for there 
is always in Buchanan’s work, it seems to me, a want 
of unconsciousness, and a want of tenderness—but 
still a genius worthy to be placed beside those ancient 
writers from whom he took his manner. Whether or 
not we agree with his contemporaries, who say that 
he equalled Virgil in Latin poetry, we may place him 
fairly as a prose writer by the side of Demosthenes, 
Cicero, or Tacitus. And so I pass from this painful 
subject ; only quoting (if I may be permitted to quote) 
Mr. Burton’s wise and gentle verdict on the whole. 
“Buchanan,” he says, “though a zealous Pro- 
testant, had a good deal of the Catholic and sceptical 
spirit of Erasmus, and an admiring eye for everything 
that was great and beautiful. Like the rest of his | 
countrymen, he bowed himself in presence of the | 
lustre that surrounded the early career of his mis- 
tress. More than once he expressed his pride and 
reverence, in the inspiration of a genius deemed by 
his contemporaries to be worthy of the theme. There 
is not, perhaps, to be found elsewhere in literature so 
solemn a memorial of shipwrecked hopes, of a sunny 
opening and a stormy end, as one finds in turning the 
leaves of the volume which contains the beautiful 
epigram Nympha Caledonia in one part, the Detectio 
Marie Regine in another; and this contrast is, no 
doubt, a faithful parallel of the reaction in the 
popular mind. This reaction seems to have been 
general, and not limited to the Protestant party ; for 
the conditions under which it became almost a part 
of the creed of the Church of Rome to believe in her 
innocence had not arisen.” 

If Buchanan, as some of his detractors have 
thought, raised himself by subserviency to the in- 
trigues of the Regent Murray, the best heads in 
Scotland seem to have been of a different opinion. 
The murder of Murray did not involve Buchanan’s 
fall. He had avenged it, as far as pen could do it, 
by that “ Admonition Direct to the Trew Lordis,” 
in which he shewed himself as great a master of 
Scottish, as he was of Latin, prose. His satire of 
the Chameleon, though its publication was stopped by 
Maitland, must have been read in manuscript by many 
of those same “ True Lords;” and though there were 
nobler instincts in Maitland than any Buchanan gave 
him credit for, the satire breathed an honest indig- 
nation against that wily turncoat’s misdoings, which 
could not but recommend the author to all honest men. 
Therefore it was, I presume, and not because he was 
a rogue, and a hired literary spadassin, that to the 
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best heads in Scotland he seemed so useful, it may be 
so worthy a man, as to be provided with continually 
increasing employment. As tutor to James I.; as 
director (for a short time) of the chancery ~ as keeper 
of the privy seal, and privy councillor; as one of the 
commissioners for codifying the laws, and again (for 
in the semi-anarchic state of Scotland, government 
had to do everything in the way of organization) in 
the committee for promulgating a standard Latin 
grammar; in the committee for reforming the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews: in all these Buchanan’s talents 
were again and again called for, and alway ready. 
The value of his work, especially that for the reform 
of St. Andrews, must be judged by Scotchmen, rather 
than by an Englishman: but all that one knows of it 
justifies Melville’s sentence in the well-known passage 
in his memoirs, wherein he describes the tutors and 
household of the young king. ‘Mr. George was a 
stoic philosopher, who looked not far before him ;” 
in plain words, a high-minded and right-minded 
man, bent on doing the duty which lay nearest him. 
The worst that can be said against him during these 
times is, that his name appears with the sum of £100 
against it, as one of those “‘who were to be entertained 
in Scotland by pensions out of England ;” and Rud- 
diman, of course, comments on the fact by saying 
that Buchanan “was at length to act under the 
threefold character of malcontent, reformer, and 
pensioner :”’ but he gives no proof whatsoever that 
Buchanan ever received any such bribe; and in the 
very month, seemingly, in which that list was 
written, #.¢., 10th March, 1579, Buchanan had given a 
proof to the world that he was not likely to be bribed 
or bought, by publishing a book, as offensive pro- 
bably to Queen Elizabeth as it was to his own royal 
pupil, ¢.¢., his famous “ De Jure Regni apud Scotos,”’ 
the very primer, according to many great thinkers, 
of constitutional liberty. He dedicates that book to 
King James, “not only as his monitor, but also an 
importunate and bold exactor, which in these his 
tender and flexible years may conduct him in safety 
past the rocks of flattery.” He has complimented 
James already on his abhorrence of flattery, “his 
inclination far above his years for undertaking all 
heroical and noble attempts, his promptitude in 
obeying his instructors and governors, and all who 
give him sound admonition, and his judgment and 
diligence in examining affairs, so that no man’s 
authority can have much weight with him unless it 
be confirmed by probable reasons.”” Buchanan may 
have thought that nine years of his stern rule had 
eradicated some of James’s ill conditions; the petu- 
lance which made him kill the Master of Mar’s 
sparrow, in trying to wrest it out of his hand; the 
carelessness with which (if the story told by Chy- 
treeus, on the authority of Buchanan’s nephew, be 
true) James signed away his crown to Buchanan for 
fifteen days, and only discovered his mistake by 
seeing Buchanan act in open court the character of 
King of Scots. Buchanan had at last made him a 
scholar ; he may have fancied that he had made him 
likewise a manful man: yet he may have dreaded 





that, as James grew up, the old inclinations would 
return in stronger and uglier shapes, and that 
flattery might be, as it was after all, the cause of 
James’s moral ruin. He at least will be no flatterer. 
He opens the dialogue which he sends to the king, 
with a calm but distinct assertion of his mother's 
guilt, and a justification of the conduct of men who 
were now most of them past helping Buchanan, for 
they were laid in their graves; and then goes on to 
argue fairly, but to lay down firmly, in a sort of 
Socratic dialogue, those very principles by loyalty to 
which the House of Hanover has reigned, and will 
reign, over these realms. So with his history of 
Scotland ; later antiquarian researches have destroyed 
the value of the earlier portions of it: but they have 
surely increased the value of those later portions, in 
which Buchanan inserted so much which he had 
already spoken out in his Detection of Mary. In 
that book also, “liberavit animam suam;”’ he spoke 
his mind, fearless of consequences, in the face of a 
king who he must have known (for Buchanan was 
no dullard) regarded him with deep dislike, who 
might in a few years be able to work his ruin. 

But those few years were not given to Buchanan, 
He had all but done his work, and he hastened to get 
it over before the night should come wherein no man 
canwork. One must be excused for telling—one would 
not tell it in a magazine intended to be read only by 
Scotchmen, who know or ought to know the tale al- 
ready—how the two Melvilles and Buchanan’s nephew 
Thomas went to see him in Edinburgh, in September, 
1581, hearing that he was ill, and his History still in 
the press; and how they found the old sage, true to 
his schoolmaster’s instinct, teaching the Hornbook 
to his servant lad; and how he told them that doing 
that was “ better than stealing sheep or sitting idle, 
which was as bad,” and showed them that dedication 
to James I., in which he holds up to his imitation as 
a hero whose equal was hardly to be found in his- 
tory, that very King David whose liberality to the 
Romish Church provoked James’s witticism that 
“David was a sair saint for the crown.” Andrew 
Melville, so James Melville says, found fault with the 
style. Buchanan replied that he could do no more for 
thinking of another thing, which was to die. They 
then went to Arbuthnot’s printing-house, and in- 
spected the history as far as that terrible passage 
concerning Rizzio’s burial, where Mary is represented 
as “laying the miscreant almost in the arms of 
Maud de Valois, the late queen.” Alarmed, and not | 
without reason, at such plain speaking, they stopped 
the press, and went back to Buchanan’s house. 
Buchanan was in bed. ‘He was going,” he said, 
“the way of welfare.” They asked him to soften 
the passage ; the king might prohibit the whole work. 
“‘ Tell me, man,” said Buchanan, “ if I have told the 
truth.” They could not, or would not, deny it. 
“Then I will abide his feud, and all his kin’s; pray, 
pray to God for me, and let Him direct all.” “So,” 
says Melville, “by the printing of his chronicle was 
ended, this most learned, wise, and godly man ended 
his mortal life.” 
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Camden has a hearsay story (written, it must be 
remembered, in James I.’s time), that Buchanan, on 
his death-bed repented of his harsh words against 
Queen Mary; and an old Lady Rosyth is said to 
have said that when she was young a certain David 
Buchanan recollected hearing some such words from 
George Buchanan’s own mouth. Those who will, 
may read what Ruddiman and Love have said, and 
oversaid, on both sides of the question: whatever 
conclusion they come to, it will probably not, be that 
to which George Chalmers comes in his life Sf Rud- 
diman ; that “‘ Buchanan, like other liars, who by the 


| repetition of falsehoods are induced to consider the 
| fiction as truth, had so often dwelt with complacency 
| on the forgeries of his Detections, and the figments 


of his History, that he at length regarded his fictions 


| and his forgeries as most authentic facts.’ 


At all events his fictions and his forgeries had not 
paid him in that coin which base men generally con- 
sider the only coin worth having, namely, the good 
things of this life. He left nothing behind him (if at 
least’ Dr. Irving has rightly construed the “ Testa- 
ment Dative,” which he gives in his appendix) save 
arrears to the sum of £100 of his Crossraguel pension. 
We may believe as we choose the story in Mackenzie's 
“Scotch Writers,” that when he felt himself dying, he 
asked his servant Young about the state of his funds, 
and finding he had not enough to bury himself withal, 
ordered what he had to be given to the poor, and 
said that if they did not choose to bury him they 
might let himglie where he was, or cast him in a 
ditch, the matter was very little to him. He was 
buried, it seems, at the expense of the city of Edin- 
burgh, in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard (one says, in 
a plain turf grave), among the marble monuments 
which covered the bones of worse or meaner men; 
and whether or not the “Throughstone” which, 
“sunk under the ground in the Greyfriars,’ was 
raised and cleaned by the Council of Edinburgh in 
1701, was really George Buchanan’s, the reigning 
powers troubled themselves little for several genera- 
tions where he lay. 

For Buchanan’s politics were too advanced for his 
age. Not only Catholic Scotsmen, like Blackwood, 
Winzet, and Ninian,but Protestants like Sir Thomas 
Craig and Sir John Wemyss, could not stomach the 
“De Jure Regni.”” They may have had some reason 
on their side. In the then anarchic state of Scot- 
land, organization and unity under a common head 
may have been more important than the assertion of 
popular rights. Be that as it may, in 1584, only two 
years after his death, the Scots parliament condemned 
his Dialogue and History as untrue, and commanded 
all possessors of copies to deliver them up, that they 
might be purged of “the offensive and extraordinary 
matters” which they contained. The “DeJure Regni”’ 
was again prohibited in Scotland, m 1664, even in 
manuscript; and in 1683, the whole of Buchanan’s 
political works had the honour of being burned by 
the University of Oxford, in company with those of 
Milton, Languet, and others, as “‘ pernicious books, and 
damnable doctrines, destructive to the sacred persons 








of Prien, their state and government, and of all 
human society.” And thus the seed which Buchanan 
had sown, and Milton had watered (for the allegation 
that Milton borrowed from Buchanan is probably 
true, and equally honourable to both), lay trampled 
into the earth, and seemingly lifeless, till it til- 
lered out, and blossomed, and bore fruit to a good 
purpose, in the Revolution of 1688. 

To Buchanan’s clear head and stout: heart, Scotland 
owes (as England owes likewise) much of her modern 
liberty. But Scotland’s debt to him, it seems to me, 
is even greater on the count of morality, public and 
private. What the morality of the Scotch upper 
classes was like in Buchanan’s early days, is too 
notorious; and there remains proof enough—in the 
writings, for instance, of Sir David Lindsay—that the 
morality of the populace which looked up to the 
nobles as its example and its guide, was not a whit 
better. As anarchy increased, immorality was likely 
to increase likewise; and Scotland was in serious 
danger of falling into such a state as that into which 
Poland fell, toitsruin, within a hundred and fifty years 
after; in which the savagery of feudalism, without 
its order or its chivalry, would be varnished over by 
a thin coating of French “civilisation,” and (as in 
the case of Bothwell) the vices of the Court of Paris 
should be added to those of the Northern Freebooter. 
To deliver Scotland from that ruin, it was needed 
that she should be united into one people, strong, not 
in mere political, but in moral ideas; strong by the 
clear sense of right and wrong, by the belief in the 
government and the judgments of a living God. 
And the tone which Buchanan, like Knox, adopted 
concerning the great crimes of their day, helped not- 
ably that national salvation. It gathered together, 
organized, strengthened, the scattered and wavering 
elements of public morality. It assured the hearts 
of all men who loved the right and hated the wrong; 
and taught a whole nation to call acts by their just 
names, whoever might be the doers of them. It ap- 
pealed to the common conscience of men. It pro- 
claimed a universal and God-given morality, a bar at 
which all, from the lowest to the highest, must alike 
be judged. 

The tone was stern: but there was need of stern- 
ness. Moral life and death were in the balance. If 
the Scots people were to be told that the crimes which 
roused their indignation were excusable, or beyond 
punishment, or to be hushed up and slipped over in any 
way, there was an end of morality among them. 
Every man, from the greatest to the least, would go 
and do likewise, according to his powers of evil. 
That method was being tried in France, and in 
Spain likewise, during those very years. Notorious 
crimes were hushed up under pretence of loyalty ; 
excused as political necessities ; smiled away as na- 
tural and pardonable weaknesses. The result was 
the utter demoralisation, both of France and Spain. 
Knox and Buchanan, the one from the stand-point 
of an old Hebrew prophet, the other rather from that 
of a Juvenal or a Tacitus, tried the other method, 
and called acts by their just names, appealing alike 
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to conscience and to God. The result was virtue and 
piety, and that manly independence of soul which is 
thought compatible with hearty loyalty, in a country 
labouring under heavy disadvantages, long divided 
almost into two hostile camps, two rival races. 

And the good influence was soon manifest, not only 
in those who sided with Buchanan and his friends, 
but in those who most opposed them. The Roman 
Catholic preachers, who at first asserted Mary’s right 
to impunity, while they allowed her guilt, grew silent 
for shame, and set themselves to assert her entire 
innocence; while the Scots who have followed their 
example, have (to their honour) taken up the same 
ground. They have fought Buchanan on the ground 
of fact, not on the ground of morality: they have 
alleged (as they had a fair right to do) the probabi- 
lity of intrigue and forgery in an age so profligate ; 
the improbability that a Queen so gifted by nature 
and by fortune, and confessedly for a long while so 
strong and so spotless, should as it were by a sudden 
insanity have proved so untrue to herself. Their 
noblest and purest sympathies have been enlisted 





(and who can blame them ?) in loyalty to a Queen, 
chivalry to a woman, pity for the unfortunate und (as 
they conceived) the innocent ; but whether they have 
been right or wrong in their view of facts, the Scotch 
partisans of Mary have always (as far as I know) 
been right in their view of morals; they have never 
deigned to admit Mary’s guilt, and then to palliate it 
by those sentimental, or rather sensual, theories of hu- 
man nature, too common in a certain school of French 
literature,—too common, alas! in a certain school of 
modern English novels. They have not said, “She 
did it: but after all, was the deed so very inexcus- 
able’? They have said, ‘“ The deed was inexcusable: 
but she did not do it.” And so the Scotch admirers 
of Mary, who have numbered among them many a 
pure and noble, as well as many a gifted spirit, have 
kept at least themselves unstained ; and have shown, 
whether consciously or not, that they too shure in 
that sturdy Scotch moral sense which has been so 
much strengthened (as I believe) by the plain speech 
of good old George Buchanan. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 





TRETHILL FARM. 
By tur AUTHOR OF “HOW IT ALL HAPPENED.” 


2 
TreTuHitt Farm was the most rambling, old- 
fashioned, inconvenient place you ever saw, yet it 


was most picturesquely situated. After having toiled 
up Parson’s Hill, and enjoyed the view from it, you 
then went down the lane, across Warleigh Woods, 
and suddenly came upon the quaintest old house in 
the world, with black beams and diamond-paned win- 


dows. There was a green plat in front, with a big 
walnut tree growing in it, and close by a water-mill 
that charmed the eyes and ears of everybody except 
the inhabitants of the farm. Let us look in upon 
them now sitting in the large old kitchen, as the day 
draws to its close. 

The tall, handsome woman, with the white net cap 
and grey gown, you can see, is the mistress of the house. 
She is fidgeting her fingers because it is too dark for 
her to work any longer, though she has been busy 
allday. To sit idle is neither rest nor enjoyment to 
Kate Bradford. ‘The man with the dreamy face and 
the yellow curly hair like a boy’s (though he has 
passed his fifty summers), who is just now nodding 
over his pipe, is John Bradford—not the master of 
the house, but only the mistress’s husband. And 
now for the two pretty things sitting side by side on 
the window seat, straining their eyes over a musty 
old book. Which is the elder of the two? You 
could not say, but I know quite well. It is Esty, the 
fair-haired one with the dark grey eyes, and a face 
which looks all the paler beside that of Kitty, who is 
like “a red red rose,” has rippling hair the very 
colour of a new-podded chestnut, with big brown 
eyes, and a figure that makes her the very queen of 
rustic beauties. 





“Come, come, girls,’ says the mother, “ do put 
away that book, or to-morrow you'll have eyes like 
ferrets’. Much better you was out brggthing the fresh 
air than cramming your heads with such nonsense.” 

“Oh, mother! why, it’s a lovely story. Only read 
it,’ exclaimed soft-voiced Esther. 

“ Read it indeed! not I. I had enough of your 
lovely stories in that ‘Romance of the Forest,’ 
which your father was always talking about; and 
such a pack of trash for anybody to waste their 
precious time writing and reading !”’ 

“What's that about me and my favourite book ?” 
asks John, rousing himself. ‘ Well, I can re- 
member the fancy I took to that-book—it made me 
want the girls to read it, for I was about their age 
when it turned my head.” 

“Oh, well, that ain’t saying much for it!’’ retorts 
Mrs. Bradford. ‘It never takes much to turn an 
empty thing. But there goes nine o’clock, so be off, 
all of you; it’ll be up ten, now, before you can be 
in bed,” and she bustles off to look and see if the 
cupboards and safes are locked and bolted. At this 
John commences to knock out the ashes from his 
pipe, Esther and Kitty to shut up their book, and 
reluctantly betake themselves to their little room. 

John Bradford was half farmer, half miller. He 
was not obliged to work hard, nor had he any great 
anxiety about crops, his wife’s father having left a 
goodish bit of money when he died, more, in fact, 
than people gave the old miser credit for having. 
Then they had but the two girls, Esther and Kitty, 
whom they had sent to the neighbouring town to 
school, where they were kept until Esther was 
eighteen. Now they had been homea year, and Kate 
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day to a picnic, returning by Crayshaws, old Mrs. 
Carey’s house, and staying there for tea and a dance. 


Bradford sometimes _ herself if she had been 
The sun had scarce risen next morning, when two 


quite wise in keeping*her girls away from home so 
long. Kitty seemed disposed to take to country life 
and to try to fascinate the best looking of the young | eager faces were anxiously looking to see if the day 
farmers round about; but with Esther it was quite | would be fine. Yes; there was not a cloud visible. 
different. “Oh, Esty! it is going to be lovely; we shalt 
“ The child don’t give herself airs, or I’d soon take | enjoy ourselves. I’m so glad, ain’t you?” 

*em out of her, but she’s like a fish out of water} ‘“ Yes—very,’’ answers Esty. 

amongst our folk. However, I’m determined one of “Then why on earth don’t you show it, as I do!” 
the two shall marry Randal Carey. I lost his father | And she catches hold of Esty and whirls her round. 
for myself, but the son shan’t slip throhgh my “Kitty, how absurd you are! J know the reason 
fingers easily.” So thought Mrs. Bradford to her- | you are so glad—because you will meet Randal 
self; and, with these views in her mind, her consent | Carey ; but J—there will be nobody there I shall 
had been easily obtained for the girls going next | care for.” 
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“Yes, perhaps there will; for Randal has let the | feels it incumbent upon him to try and start off, 
| Erme fishing again to the gentleman who had it | obliging Seth to jump up. So away they go, the 
| two years ago. He stops at the ‘Roebuck,’ and I | girls kissing their hands, and nodding their pretty 
daresay he will be there. Randal says he is not | heads, to the group of admirers they leave behind, 
good-looking, but a very nice gentleman, and he’ll “ Well, I’m glad they’re off,” says Mrs. Bradford, 

with a sigh of relief; “it’s been warm work getting 


be better than nobody.” 
At eleven o’clock, Esty and Kitty, in their fresh | them ready; and as for that Kitty, she’s as vain as a 


pretty muslins and white straw hats, are carefully | peacock.” 


‘“ And no wonder,” replies the father. ‘‘ Why there 
isn’t a prettier maid than our Kitty in Devonshire. 
I’ve heard great talk about the Plymouth girls, but 
I never see one there to touch her.” 

‘Oh! ‘every cook praises his own stew.’ I dare- 
say if you asked old ‘Tucker, he’d say he never see 
a girl like his Hephzibah.” 


settled in the light spring cart by their mother, 
while their father stands in the doorway and sings, 
“How happy could I be with either!”” Phoebe and 
Ann, the two maids, look with eyes of longing 
admiration ; the dogs run round and round, barking 
and jumping at the nose of Mischief, the old pony, 
who, suddenly waking up to the general excitement, 
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“Well,” laughs John, “he'd be pretty right there, 
for her squint is most uncommon.” 

Mrs. Bradford, feeling John has been sharper than 
usual, wishes to know if he intends standing there 
all day, hurries Phoebe one way, Ann the other, and 
very soon is deep in the mysteries of the dairy. Then 
she will look after chickens and ducks, see to fruit 
for market and fruit for preserving, and how much 
butter she can spare. Such duties, with household 
arrangements and needlework, occupy her until day 
closes again. 

John has gone to bed, ten o'clock has struck, and 
she sits in the kitchen alone, listening for the wheels 
to tell her that the girls have returned. The front 
door is set open, but not a sound enters. Nothing 
breaks the stillness, save the loud tick of the old 
eight-day clock. Most women, tired.after the busy 
day, would have sat drowsily unoccupied. But not 
so Kate Bradford. The stocking she is darning 
certainly progresses more slowly than it might have 
done in the morning, but this is only because she is 
allowing her thoughts to run riot. 

At length the sound of wheels, and girlish voices, 
and subdued laughter, tell her that Esty and Kitty 
are at the door. 

“Oh! mother,” they both cry out. 

“Hush, hush, now,” whispers the mother; “ don’t 
make a noise, and wake everybody up. Stand to 
Mischief’s head, Kitty, while Seth comes in to get 
his pasty and jug of cider, and then there’ll be no 
call for opening doors again.” 

Kitty obeys, and soon they are telling their mother, 
in subdued whispers, how they have enjoyed the 
day, how they had dinner in the woods, and then 
walked back to Crayshaws to tea. 

“We had such lots of partners,” Kitty says: 
“everybody asked us to dance; and, mother, what 
do you think? Esty has such a grand admirer. 
Guess who it is!” 

The mother looks quickly from one to the other, 
and can’t tell at all. Esty blushes her deepest shell- 
pink, and tells Kitty not to be silly. Kitty laughs, 
and points to the tell-tale colour, while she says— 

“ Why, the gentleman from London, who has the 
Erme fishing, Mr. Arthur Vane. He danced with 
her three times, and walked from the woods with her, 
though both the Miss Rickets, the Rector’s daughters, 
were there.” 

“‘ Well, and who paid you attention?” 

“Me—oh! everybody; first one, and then the 
other.” 

* But who did Randal dance with ?” 

“Why, mother,” cried Esty, ‘with Kitty, to be 
sure; he is always talking to her, and laughing with 
her. He never finds anything tosaytome. I don’t 
think he spoke twenty words during our quadrille, 
for he was watching Mr. Vane and Kitty.” 

“Well, well,” says Mrs. Bradford, with radiant 
face, “so long as both’are pleased I’m content. Now 
don’t lie talking half the night, but get up early like 
good girls, for I want you both to-morrow to help 
with the raspberries.” 





While this conversation is taking place at Trethill, 
Randal Carey, having seen tHe last of his guests de- 
part, is sitting thinking. His hands are thrust into 
his pockets, and his face wears a most discontented 
expression. 

“T can see that Mr. Vane is struck with her,” | 
Randal says to himself; “he did nothing but talk to | 
her the whole day, and I can’t think whatever it is | 
makes me feel such a fool when I am near that 
girl. During the quadrille I mustered up courage 
to ask her to keep for me, I don’t think that we got 
through a dozen words, and I only managed to tear 
her frock, making her think me a greater lout than 
Iam. I can find enough to say to Kitty, but not to 
her. If we are alone, I wonder if I am doing the 
right thing; the time passes, and at the end I have 
said nothing, and even done what I didn’t mean to.” 

Randal was a fine young fellow of four-and-twenty, 
his fair face tanned into a brown that nearly matched 
his curly hair. If the face were really index to the 
heart, you would have judged Randal very truly. 
He was not particularly quick nor clever, but nature 
had formed him a gentleman of the old type—one 
who “loved his neighbour, feared God, and honoured 
the king.”” What a contrast to him was the man to 
whom he had just said “ Good-night’’—who had 
been everywhere, seen and done everything, and 
was ready to avow that “there was nothing in it!” 
Nature had formed Arthur Vane particularly quick 
and clever, but the world made him a gentleman 
after its own fashion, who sneered at his neighbour 
(unless the neighbour provided money or amuse- 
ment), who believed that God was only to be thought 
of and feared by women and sick people, who 
honoured nobody and nothing, and yet was not what 
is termed a bad man. On the contrary, people by 
gencral consent admired him. Even now our little 
Esty, instead of courting sleep, tough her fair face 
rests upon the pillow, is settimg Arthur Vane upon a 
pedestal in her heart, and will shortly fall down and 
worship him after the manner of her sex. 

But he is not thinking one bit about her as he 
walks to his inn in the moonlight, puffing his cigar. 
No. His thoughts rather turn to Kitty, and run 
somewhat after this fashion :— 

“ By Jove, I haven’t seen anything so bewitching 
as that little Kitty Somebody for a month of Sun- 
days. Now, that’s a face and figure after my own 
heart, always reminding one of life and sunshine. 
I wonder what made me so extremely virtuous as to 
resolve to keep out of her way, and not interfere 
with the claims of that interesting bumpkin who was 
honouring her with his bovine attentions. The 
sister is a pretty little thing, too. I believe the 
child thought I was smitten by her. She shows 
off Miss Kitty to perfection. I'll get Carey to go 
that way to-morrow—she told me their farm was not 
far from the Erme meadows—and then I think I'll 
‘improve the shining hour.’ We never know until 
we try what may suit us, and evidently self-denial 
does not agree with me; so my advice is ‘ Bon homme 
garde ta vache.’” 
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Next day, as the sun was losing its power, Arthur 
Vane and Randal Carey crossed Warleigh Woods, 
and came upon what each man thought about the 
prettiest picture he had ever seen. Under the shade 
of the big walnut tree, in her grey gown, starched 
white apron, and net cap, sat handsome Mrs. Brad- 
ford, busy working. On the ground, with an im- 
mense yellow bowl of raspberries between them, sat 
Esty and Kitty, their spotless print dresses guarded 
by large white Holland aprons, their pretty fingers 
all stained red by the fruit, which sent forth its de- 
licious odour that no sense might remain ungrati- 
fied. No sooner did they see their visitors than both 
their faces were as red as their finger-tips. They did 
not mind Randal so much, but that the gentleman 
from London should see them thus! and they burst 
into laughter as the momentary vexation was driven 
away in the fun of being so caught. Arthur was 
the first to speak, and soon put them all at their 
ease. He had to be introduced to Mrs. Bradford, 
and in five minutes he conveyed to her mind 
that to be introduced to her was the sole object 
of his visit. Kitty had insisted on Randal helping 
them to stem the raspberries, and Esty, though she 
did not look up, saw only Arthur Vane, heard only 
his voice. He must have made Randal come, indeed 
she heard Randal say as much to Kitty; but why 
did he want to come? It must have been—and here 
her heart beat so loud that she feared they would 
hear it, and she bent over the fruit that the joy 
might not be read in her tell-tale blushes. 

Arthur, in the meantime, is making a discovery 
which piques him considerably, for he sees that Miss 
Kitty is not at all averse to Randal’s attentions, and 
that as long as she can secure these attentions he may 
devote himself to her mother, or to Esty, or to whom 
he pleases. ‘‘ Well,’ he thinks, “I generally con- 
trive to win my way, and it will be odd if I owe my 
first defeat to two members of this rustic community. 
So, my charming Kitty, I shall continue to pay my 
most devoted attentions to your pale sister, and after 
she has sounded my praises in your ears, you will be all 
the more ready to appreciate my sudden surrender to 
your charms.” ‘Thereupon Esty hears a soft voice 
asking if she will not allow herself to be helped, and, 
in imagination, Mrs. Bradford has soon married both 
her daughters, and is debating in her own mind 
where Esty is to find a house to suit her near-by. 
Then she insists that they must stop to tea, and 
hurries off to get out the best china, to set forth all 
her delicacies, and to tell John to make himself fit 
to be seen. 

When they all go under the tree again, John makes 
signs to Mrs. Bradford to come and sit with him in 
the porch, and leave the young people to themselves 
for a time; but she will not understand, and the 
young men are obliged to take their leave without 
getting anything but a promise of a ramble in the 
woods. 


As soon as John and his wife were alone, he 


says, “Why, mother, I do believe our little Esty’s 





got a sweetheart at last; and as for that Kitty, it’s 
easy to see that Randal has neither eyes nor ears 
for anybody but her. Well, well! you know, Kate, 
I cut out his father, and so I’ll make it up to the son 
by giving him my daughter. I seem to grow a boy 
again when I look at those two young chaps. They 
were both longing for a bit of a chat alone with the 
girls last night. Why didn’t you leave them and 
come and sit by me?” 

“ Not I, indeed,’ said Mrs. Bradford. ‘“ Better to 
leave longing than loathing. I’m not going to make 
my girls cheap to anybody.” 

This day’s ramble in the woods decided poor Esty’s 
fate, and much disgusted Miss Kitty, who had quite 
made up her mind that when she and Randal were 
alone he would no longer spar and laugh, but become 
earnest and tender, while she—why she would be cold 
and indifferent, and pretend she had never had an 
idea he meant them to be anything but friends. So 
| She would drive him to despair, and then before they 

parted she would become shyly coy, and give him 
| just enough hope to keep him in a fever until they 
met again. But instead of all this, he tried to keep 
close to Esty and Mr. Vane, and when, at length, 
through her stopping for some ferns, they did lose 
| the couple, Randal was moodily silent, and walked 
| by her side, switching off the heads of all the flowers, 
until she could have cried with vexation and 
wounded vanity. Indeed, she was only too glad to 
say, “ Good-night”’ at the stile. Arthur noted the 
pouting expression, and was fain to think that Cory- 
don and Phillida had had a quarrel; for although 
under other circumstances it would have been very 
pleasant to have received such homage and worship 
as he read in Esty’s soft eyes, still when he wanted 
the eagle the dove bored him. 

He had divined rightly, that he should lose nothing 
in Esty’s mouth; for now, as she sits brushing her 
golden hair, she repeats to Kitty all her hero’s 
wonderful merits. . 

“ And do you know,” she says, “he can sing and 
play the piano and the guitar, and can speak French 
and Italian, and is so clever? But, for all that, I do 
not believe he is happy; he speaks as if he had no 
one to care for him.” 

“Perhaps he’s been crossed in love,” says Kitty, 
who is allowing Esty to have an unusual share of 
conversation just now. 

“Oh, Kitty, impossible!” 

“T don’t see it’s at all impossible. He is not 
good-looking, and he’s much older than Randal.” 

“Not good-looking! why, Kitty, you surely have 
no taste. His eyes are lovely.” 

“They may be, but they’re poked into his head so 
far you can’t see them.” 

‘‘ Why, that gives them all their expression; and 
then he has such a good nose, and his moustache.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say he is perfection; but then as 
I’m not in love with him, and you are, you must not 
expect me to appreciate him quite so much.” 
“Kitty, you shouldn’t say that; it isn’t nice.” 
“Why not? Iam sure he is dreadfully in love 
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with you. Randal does nothing but ask if you 
don’t care for him.’’ Before these words are fairly 
out, Esty has thrown her arms round her sister’s 
neck, and Kitty says, “ Why, I do believe you are 
crying,” and Esty answers with a little sob, “ No, I 
am not, only—only—if he really does care for me— 
Oh, Kitty!” 

The moon peeps through the diamond panes to 
look upon this pretty scene, and throws her soft 
light on Randal and Arthur as they stand at Cray- 
shaw gate. Arthur is in the highest possible spirits, 
for he has been sounding Randal about Kitty, and 
during the conversation, without seeming unduly 
interested, has found out that the love lies on Miss 
Kitty’s side, and also—although Randal thinks he 
has most artfully guarded his secret—that Esty has 
a devoted lover of whom she wots not. 

“ Well, Carey,” says Arthur, “ you know it’s hardly 
fair to Miss Kitty, to pay her so much attention if 
you mean nothing.” 

“Indeed,” replies Randal, “‘ you're mistaken, for 
beyond laughing and talking she never gave me a 
thought. I don’t know how it is, we always seem 
to be thrown together; but if it causes remarks, I’ll 
manage to keep out of the way after this.” 

“There you’re wrong,” answers Arthur; “I 
should break off the thing by degrees; it always 
makes it awkward for a girl when a man suddenly 
leaves off paying the attention he has been accus- 
tomed to show her. I should go there just the same 
as ever, but I should manage to pay less court to 
Miss Kitty, and more to her sister.” 

“What! you advise me to pay attention to Esty ; 
I shouldn’t get a chance while you were by.” 

“‘T! why, I talk to her simply because I thought 
you wanted the fair Kitty all to yourself. Both are 
equally charming to me; but the poor little thing 
complained that you never cared to speak to her, 
and had no eyes for any one when her pretty sister 
was near.” 

“ Esty said so!” cries Randal; ‘she spoke about 
me!” 

“ Yes,” returns Arthur. ‘ Perhaps it is not quite 
right in me, but I fear your good looks have been 
too much for both the sisters, and one is allowing 
concealment to ‘ prey upon her damask cheek.’ Now 
do you see the value of my attentions?” 

“Oh! Mr. Vane,” Randal exclaims, forgetting all 
his caution in his joy, “‘ I am so much obliged to you! 
you don’t know what a kindness you have done me. 
I don’t mind telling you now, but Iam awfully in 
love with Esty Bradford; but because she never 
gave me the least encouragement, and somehow 
seemed so much above me, I could never show her 
what I felt. If she were only here now, I—I—could 
say anything.” 

“Well,” laughs Arthur, “since I have been a 
friend to you, take my advice. Don’t be too rash, 
or the girl will naturally think you and her sister 
have hada quarrel. Let matters go on as they are 
at present, and you will see how soon all will run 
in the right groove.” 


| and quietly as possible. And then Randal sits 





So, as the summer days went by, Kitty chafed 
under Randal’s changed manner, while gentle Esty, 
seeing all was not going on smoothly, became more 
talkative to Randal, sending Arthur to amuse Kitty. 
Randal found his awkwardness vanish before Esty’s 
unconscious familiarity ; and Arthur, partly through 
Kitty’s charms, and partly because no girl before 
had ever remained so long indifferent to him, was 
unreasonably and completely consumed by a passion 
which he called love. ‘“ By Jove,” he would say to 
himself, “ I must put an end to this; it’s too bad to 
that poor child. She must be awfully far gone, forI 
see her colour coming and going, and her loving eyes 
shyly looking up to mine. For my life I can’t 
help lowering my voice and looking back again; 
and then, when I feel her little hand trembling, I 
press it even while I am making up my mind I 
won't do so. Oh, Kitty! you have a great deal to 
answer for. It wouldn’t considerably surprise me if 
some fine evening I made a fool of myself, for I 
believe I have four times packed up my traps in the 
morning and unpacked them in the evening, and no 
man can stand that wear and tear long.” 

So, with the view of carrying out his virtuous in- 
tentions the next evening they met, Arthur paid 
so little heed to Esty, that she thought she must have 
offended him. Her heart felt very sore when, after 
he and Kitty had teased, and quarrelled, and laughed, 
they finally rambled off together, leaving her with 
Randal. Fancying he was sorry for her, she was 
very kind and gentle to him, only disturbing his 
happiness by saying that she must go home, as her 
head ached so badly she could hardly talk. Then 
he bade her not speak again; and, as she leans upon 
his arm, he helps her through the tangled briar and 
brushwood, praying that he may be her “staff to 
stay,” and she his “ star to guide,” through all their 
life to come. 

Mrs. Bradford is duly anxious about her daughter, 
and Esty kisses her mother, and tells her that she is 
not very bad, only she knows she shall not be better 
until she gets sleep, and she will go to bed as quickly 


beneath the tree by Mrs. Bradford, under pretence 
of waiting for Arthur, but really because he can see 
the diamond-paned window of Esty’s room. 

Now, from certain signs she had lately seen, sharp- 
sighted Mrs. Bradford had felt a little uneasy, 
fearing that they were all playing a game of cross- 
purposes. But this evening Randal’s anxiety and 
looks of tender compassion have openly shown his 
feelings, and she begins to think that if she dosen’t 
set her wits to work, her scheme will be upset when 
it appears nearest completion. So, when Kitty has 
returned, and they are left alone, she begins :— 

“Why, Kitty, what’s made you and Randal s0 
chuff to each other lately ? How was it you and Mr. 
Vane walked together ? You've been showing off 
your airs to Randal, and he won’t put up with it.” 

“I’m sure, mother,” answers Kitty, with a toss of 
her head, “I don’t want him to put up with my airs, 
as you call them; J don’t value his attentions.” 
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“Oh! I daresay not,” replies Mrs. Bradford, 
quickly. ‘The cow didn’t know the value of her 
tail till she’d lost it; but perhaps when I tell you 
that he’s quite given you up for your sister you'll 
wish you hadn’t been quite so high and mighty.” 

“Dear me!” says Kitty quite scornfully, but with 
a sharp thorn of jealousy at her heart. “This is 
really too good; for Esty’s lover is only waiting for 
me to hold up my finger, and he will come after me 
anywhere: and as she doesn’t mind taking other 
people’s orts, I don’t see why I need be above fol- 
lowing her example,” and as she said this, she thought 
bitterly, “I'll not be pitied by Randal. He must 
have seen I cared for him, and all the while he has 
been liking Esty. I understand it all now, and I 
hate him.” ‘Therefore, quite regardless of Esty, she 
resolves that Arthur shall propose to her, and that 
she will accept him, rather than let Randal suppose 
that she is breaking her heart about him. 

Mrs. Bradford was in the habit of deciding most 
things for her family, and by the next morning had 
made up her mind that Esty must go and spend 
a week with Aunt Matilda. Just then, the less 
she saw of Mr. Vane the better; and by the time 
she returned, if he intended anything by Kitty, they 
would have settled matters, or he might go away, as 
he had said he should do two or three times lately. 
Any way, he would most likely be disposed of, and the 
field left open to Randal. 

“ Things in this world,” she thought, “ always turn 
as crooked as a ram’s horn; else why couldn’t Randal 
take to Kitty? She’s just the wife for him; and 
then Esty, I can see, has set her heart on Mr. Vane. 
Poor little thing! I’m sure sheshould have him if I 
could have things as I want them. But there,’’ she 
continued, as conscience began to give her little 
pricks, “I am doing all for her good, and Esty’s 
easily turned ; so she won’t hold out against anybody 
long.” 

It wastherefore made known to every one that unless 
Esty immediately went to spend a week with Aunt 
Matilda, neither of the girls would ever be a farthing 
the better for the money she had to leave. Now, Aunt 
Matilda might drop off at any time, and what would 
folks say if her own sister’s children couldn’t spare a 
few days to go and see her now and then? Esty was 
the favourite, and Esty mhst go first; and when she 
came back, Kitty should go. Esty showed more 
resistance to her mother than she had ever done 
before; and then when she found she must go, she 
pleaded hard to be allowed to stay till the next day ; 
but it was all to no purpose. Mischief was wanted 
then to take father to Modbury ; and eleven o’clock 
found Esty some five miles on her way towards Aunt 
Matilda’s house. She could indulge her own thoughts, 
for Seth’s conversation was purely laconic. He 
seldom spoke except to enlighten Esty with such re- 
marks as “ Her’s a heifer,” “ There’s a bull,” and 
then he would relapse into silence. 

Poor Esty! how grey everything looked to her! 
All the rose colour which had lately seemed to flood 
her young life had suddenly vanished—Arthur to be 











so altered all at once as never to look at her! She 
must have offended him, and now a whole week 
must pass, and she shouldn’t know the cause. Per- 
haps that very day he would be sorry, and come to 
make it up, and find her gone. Oh! what could she 
do? Then there was Kitty quite cool and silent, 
and when she had asked what was the matter—had 
she vexed her in anything? she got for reply, 
that nothing was the matter; how could Esty vex 


| her? But then Kitty was often put out, and that 


was nothing to Arthur. Suppose he should think 
that she was angry, and had meant to leave without 
seeing him, and that he should go back to London! 
At this thought she clasps her little hands tightly 
together to still the feeling that impels her to jump 
out and run all the way to the “ Roebuck” and im- 
plore Arthur to forgive her. 

Mrs. Bradford had made a great mistake when she 
sent Esty to Aunt Matilda’s that she might see less 
of Arthur Vane, and so think less of him. Had that 
been her only scheme, assuredly it would have failed, 
for in the dull house, with no one but her ailing aunt 
to speak to, the girl’s whole thoughts were given up 
to him. Every one of his merits was magnified a 
hundred times by absence. If she walked out she 
sighed that he was not by her side. If she sat silent, 
she wondered where he was. I doubt if ever such 
earnest prayers had been offered for his happiness 
and protection as Esty sent up. 

So at the end of the week Esty returned home, 
her heart filled with “ that bliss beyond all that 
the minstrel hath told.”” She was received by her 
mother and sister, who told her how much they 
had missed her, and how glad they were to see 
her; but no word was spoken of Randal or Arthur. 
It was evening, so Esty, after she had unpacked her 
things and put them away in her drawers, began to 
wonder why Kitty had not come up to her, for then 
she should hear all the news. She resolved to go 
down and find her, but first she readjusts her dress 
and hair, casting many a lingering look in the glass, 
for it is the time that Arthur generally comes, and 
he and Randal may walk over. She looks into the 
big kitchen, but there is no Kitty there, nor is she 
under the walnut tree, nor anywhere about. She 
may be in the parlour, so Esty goes up the three 
low stairs, and along the little passage, and down 
another step into the best room—a room made but 
little use of at Trethill, and always reminding the 
inmates of good prosy books and somewhat dull Sun- 
day afternoons. Esty is rather surprised to see in it 
so many signs of recent occupation. Kitty’s work 
is lying there, as well as some half-wound wool and 
a book left open. But she cannot give more than a 
passing thought, for every beat of her heart seems to 
say, “ Will he come? will he come?” and she seats 
herself on the old-fashioned window-seat, where she 
can just catch a glimpse of the pathway leading to 
the wooden stile. In five minutes the anxious question 
is changed into a pean, for two figures cross the 
wood-path, and Esty’s face is covered with a soft 
rosy colour that joy will hardly let die out again. 
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She waits for a minute, and then runs to the door 
and listens. It is only Randal’s voice, for Arthur 
has gone round by the garden; he wants to meet 
her alone. Oh! she is so glad to see himagain. Now 
she does not feel one bit shy ; she will tell him how 
sorry she was to go, and that she has done nothing 
but think of him, and that—yes, there he comes; he 
opens the gate so softly, and then it swings-to with 
a click as he impatiently strides forward. But to 
what ?—to whom? To Kitty, who comes out of the 
little bower radiant with smiles, and on whose rosy 


prints a dozen kisses. Then he puts his arm round 
her, and they slowly go back to the little bower, 
while Randal, coming to seck Esty with his heart 
overflowing with a love he can no longer keep 
from her, sees the white face pressed against the 
window, its eyes dilated, and every feature sharpened 
by the torture she endures from what she has seen. 
He sees her slip from her seat, and hide her head in the 
cushions as she sobs out, “Oh! my heart will break.” 

Then the truth dawned upon Randal, and with it 
@ vague suspicion that Arthur had lied to him. His 
great unselfish love swallowed up disappointment, 
and left only bitter agony that he could give no 
comfort to his darling, to secure whose happiness 
then he would willingly have given up every hope of 
his own; but he is powerless, and has to go softly 
away and say he thinks Esty is out of doors, as he 
cannot find her. Perhaps she is in the wood, and he 


will go and look for her there. 


1. 

Two months have not cooled Arthur’s passion for 
Kitty. He is more in love than he ever was before, 
and when he thinks of his mother’s allowance to 
him of £200 a year being withdrawn, he consoles 
himself with the thought that Kitty has not been 
brought up a fine lady with a hundred wants. They 
must live abroad for a time, and then return to Lon- 
don and take lodgings somewhere. Kitty won’t know 
whether the place be fashionable or not. Of course, 
he must keep up his club and show himself there, 
and some day he may pick up an appointment. 

Kitty is supremely happy. As a lover Arthur is 
all that any girl could wish ; and she is delighted, too, 
at the prospect of going abroad, and living in London. 
But a shadow has fallen between her and Esty. The 
girls no longer feel at ease when left alone. 

Mrs. Bradford didn’t “know what had come to 
the child.” But when she noticed Esty’s weary 
step and heavy eyes, or came upon her un- 
awares, as she sat with her hands supporting her 
chin, and her eyes gazing into vacancy, her heart 
was stung. Then Kitty complained that Esty dis- 
turbed her by moaning in her sleep, and so now 
they had separate rooms. Esty is always tired, 
and cannot be induced to ramble in the woods, 
though Randal often comes to ask her. But she is 

ory sweet and gentle to him, thinking that in 
losing Kitty he has suffered too, and that this makes 
him silent and low-spirited. 





| forbid her to think of Arthur more. 
face—while she feigns to push him away—Arthur | 








Poor Randal! These are truly weary days for 
him. When he looks at Esty and thinks of the great 
sorrow that lies heavy at her heart, he feels as if he 
could take her in his arms, that in the love and 
pity he feels towards her she might find rest and 
peace. There is but one hope for him. Perhaps 
when Kitty is married, and they are both gone, 
Esty may in time come to think less about Arthur, 
and bring herself to like him a little. 

Esty’s great trial drew nigh—the day that would 
It is now 
the night before the wedding, and the sorrow which 
up till this time has lain dull and heavy, now blazes 
forth, phcenix-like. ‘The poor little head droops 
low, as between her sobs she prays that she may be 
able to wish happiness to Kitty, her dear sister, who 
was so pretty that it is no wonder she made Arthur 
love her. But oh! had it only been any one but 
Kitty, she could have borne it better. Then she 
need never have seen him again—she would not 
have felt so oppressed, so overwhelmed with wicked- 
ness and shame. She could not drive the man who 
was to be her sister’s husband from her heart. 
But to-morrow she should see them married, and 
after that she would never think of him again. 

All the day of the wedding Esty seemed to herself 
as one ina dream. When she stood by Kitty’s side 
she was surprised how little of the agony she had so 
much dreaded possessed her heart. Her thoughts 
wandered off to things she had never heeded before. 
She wondered who had planted the ivy, a spray of 
which came in at the window? Whether Roger 
Consandine and Audrey his wife were like those two 
small fat figures kneeling opposite each other ? 

Kitty would have liked a gay wedding, but 
Arthur had told her that he could never stand rela- 
tions, and impressed upon her the delight he would 
feel in having nobody to interfere with their happi- 
ness on that day ; and as the church was half way to 
the station, it would be best to leave without re- 
turning to Trethiil. 

Mrs. Bradford at first opposed this violently. But 
Arthur generally contrived to get his own way, and 
it was decided according to his wishes. So about 
half-an-hour after the wedding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradford, Randal, and Esty were standing at the 
little station, waiting for the up train which would 
take Kitty away. Amid the confusion and the stir 
of “ good-byes,” Mrs. Bradford tries hard to keep in 
the tears, while they roll down John’s cheeks, and 
Esty looks pale and white. But the whistle shrieks, 
and she and Kitty kiss each other. Randal catches 
quick hold of Esty, for the train is in motion ; another 
moment, and the newly-wedded pair are gone. 


Iv. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradford, Randal, and Esty silently 
return to the old farm. Mrs. Bradford says, “ ‘Talk 
about weddings! there’s only a pin to choose between 
them and funerals.” John takes Esty beside him, 
and tells her that she must bide at home with father 
and mother for a good bit yet; and Esty protests she 
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has no thought of leaving. Nor has she. When 
she thinks of herself now, it is without hope for the 
future. She tries to be cheerful, but joy will not 
come without an effort. When she goes to church 
she looks at Miss Cordelia, the Squire’s sister, who, 
her mother says, was a great beauty, only she had 
had a disappointment. Now she is a sharp-faced, cross 
old lady, the terror of children and young house- 
wives. She wonders if she will ever come to that, 
and a little shudder steals over her. 

She had gone on thus quietly existing for. some 
weeks, when one morning a thin letter comes from 
the newly-wedded pair with the news, “We are at 
Vevay,” and “ How I wish you were at Interlaken!” 
and at this the restless feeling comes back again. 

The snow is on the ground, yet Randal crosses 
Warleigh Woods as frequently as when he had 
to hold back the wild roses, and pick his way through 
celandine, wood-sorrel, and veronica. He has con- 
fided his trouble to Mrs. Bradford, and she has 
promised to sound Esty on her feelings towards him. 
The matron knows she has undertaken a task re- 
quiring much tact and diplomacy ; and though she 
always tellé Randal to have patience, that “no oak 
was ever felled with one stroke,” yet she is not at 
all so sure of turning Esty round as in days gone by. 

“Why, Esty,” she begins, as they sit together in 
the old kitchen, ‘‘ you’ve been looking at that coal 
for more than five minutes, What are you thinking 
of, child ?”” 

“Me? Oh! nothing, mother.” 

“Thinking of nothing is poor work,” says the 
mother. “JZ was thinking of our Kitty. I don’t 
like her feeling so fretty in that outlandish place. 

“ But she is in Brussels now, mother, and if she 
does not feel stronger, they will come back I should 
think, as Kitty seems to long for home; yet she 
must have enjoyed all she has seen. How I should 
like to see Switzerland !” 

“Well,” answers her mother, “I daresay you will 
see it some of these days.” 

Here Esty gives a little deprecatory smile, and 
her mother continues, ‘When you get married you 
must go to all the places Kitty has been to. I know 
somebody who would be only too proud and pleased 
to take you.” 

‘* Pleased to take me, mother! who do you mean ?” 

“Well, Esty, my dear, they say ‘love is blind,’ 
and sometimes people are blind to love, else you'd see 
that Randal is getting thin and pale, all because you 
don’t seem to understand what he is always coming 
here for.” 

“Understand, mother! why, what can you mean ?” 
says Esty, with a scared look. “I know that Randal 
has never been the same since Kitty left us; he often 
hints at the pain he has suffered, poor fellow.” 

“Yes, Esty, but everybody but you knows who is 
the cause of his pain—now, now let me speak out— 
Randal always loved you, only he thought that you 
were so above him, that when he came near you he 
seemed as if struck dumb. Arthur Vane was the 
first who advised him to pluck up courage, and wait 
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his time, and in the end he would win you. Nay, 
child, don’t cry so; I can tell your feelings; you 
think you never want to be married. But, Esty, 
I cannot bear to think of you, when father and 
me are gone—lonely—old—perhaps unloved. ‘The 
sweetest wine makes the sharpest vinegar,’ and 
many a crabbed old maid was once as sweet and 
young as yourself. And Randal is a man to be 
proud of—so kind and gentle, even hiding his love 
for fear it should pain you. So, for father’s sake 
and for mine, think over what I have said; and if 
you feel that he is not quite your choice, yet think 
what happiness you will give to us all.” 

At this Esty hides her face in her mother’s lap, 
saying, “Oh, mother! mother! To make you and 
father happy I will do anything you wish.” 


, v. 

The June sun is again declining on the old farm- 
house at Trethill, lighting up the patches of yellow 
moss on the roof, glancing along the diamond panes 
in the old-fashioned windows, slanting through the 
leaves on the big walnut tree, and lingering fondly 
and softly on the very same group which two years 
ago had charmed the eyes of Randal Careyand Arthur 
Vane. There is Mrs. Bradford, handsome as then, 
but with many a silver streak in her dark hair, and 
lines about her mouth and eyes that we would not 
have seen before. Her knitting lies idly on her lap, 
and her eyes are closed as if to keep from view some 
sight which pains them. On the ground sits pale- 
faced Esty, her hair every now and again turning to 
brightest gold as it catches the sun’s warm rays, for 
she bends over a reclining figure, and sways gently 
to and fro, fanning—Kitty ? But, no!—surely that 
face with the big, wistful eyes and hectic flush, can 
never be that of Kitty Bradford? Ah! but it is, 
although Katherine Vane is a very different person 
from our vain, self-loving, warm-hearted Kitty, 
who had, as Arthur said, “‘a face and figure after 
his own heart, and which would always remind him 
of life and sunshine.”” What had life, what had 
sunshine to do with the frail creature who seemed 
but kept from the grasp of the “dread monarch” 
by the loving hands which would not let her go 
from them? Kitty had come home to die; but the 
hardest thing of all was this—that Kitty might say, 
life had been harder than death could be. For the 
first three months after marriage she had been 
Arthur’s toy, his pet, his pleasure; but soon she 
had had to battle against neglect, jealousy, and 
wrong, until at length a time came when she suc- 
cumbed, and only begged to be sent back to her 
mother and Esty. As her husband had been asked to 
make one of a fishing party to Norway, he gave his 
consent. Now the only fear in the hearts of Mrs. 
Bradford and Esty is, that Arthur and Kitty will 
never see each other again in this world. 

“Hark,” says the faint voice, “I hear Randal 
coming across the footpath ;” and then, with her old 
smile to Esty, “you ought to hear his step first; love 
should be blind, but not deaf.” And Randal comes 
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| behind Esty, and bends over to show the tempting 
strawberries he has brought. 

“How good you are to me!” says Kitty; “ what 
should we do without him, Esty ?”’ 

Esty’s little hand at this slides into Randal’s, her 
face upturned to his, full of contented love. They 
were to have been married some time ago, but 
Kitty cannot spare her sister, and they know that 
she will not hinder them long. 

As soon as she can do so, Esty joins Randal, to 


| saying that he is on his road to Trethill. Then | 





be told by him that Arthur has sent a telegram, 


IW Nol 


Kitty has to be carried into the house, and the news | 
gently broken to her. 

Esty and Mrs. Bradford steal out of the room as 
Arthur enters, that the husband and wife may meet 


alone. Arthur would sacrifice all to save her now, 


but Kitty is content to die, knowing that could a 
miracle raise her to health, six months hence the 
same old scenes would be enacted over again. 

Shall we drop the curtain here and raise it six | 
months after? A new year has come, and on the first | 


| 





| 
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“He sees her hide her head in the cushions, as she sobs out, ‘Oh! my heart will break!’” 





Sunday in it, Esty Carey leaves her husband’s arm | 
to put her hand into her mother’s; for they stand 
before a little cross with this inscription, ‘‘ Sacred to | 
the memory of Katherine, the beloved wife of | 
Arthur Vane, Esq., and daughter of John Bradford, | 
of Trethill in this county,” and underneath are the 
words, “It is better, if the will of God be so.” 

Esty points to the text, and says, “ We can say so, 
mother, can we not?” 





And Randal, taking the dear hand in his, thanks God 
that He has given such a treasure into his keeping. 

“Come, mother,” says John, “ you know youalways 
say it’s folly fretting where grief’s no comfort; let 
us turn homeward, thankful that for both our 
children our hearts are at peace. While we live our 
Esty will be the pride and joy of her old father and 
mother; and when we go hence, our Kitty with out- 


| stretched arms will welcome us there.” 
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MY FRIEND'S GIPSY JOURNAL. 





MY 





{In order that readers may fully understand the 
opening portion of my friend’s journal, it may be 
well to state that she made acquaintance with the 
gipsies while they were temporarily encamped close 
to her own house; and that she renewed her rela- 
tions with them on their returning to Edinburgh in 
the autumn, when they found ground on which to 
pitch their tents a mile or two distant from her. 
No diary was kept of her visits to the gipsies during 
their first stay.] 


Monday, 4th November, 1867.—Heard on Saturday 
that the -gipsies were comfortably settled at last; 
so went down yesterday afternoon and read in 
their tents.. All my old friends are back—the 
L——s and G. S——’s family excepted. I am very 
sorry the L——s are not here, as they were our 
special favourites. Mrs. L—— had got attached to 
us when her little boy was ill. My first. step in 
gaining their confidence was my taking ‘this child 
to our physician. I must own to feeling rather 
timid yesterday when calling for admittance. J—— 
S—— opened the gate, locked it again as soon as I 
was let in; but no sooner did I meet old Mr. R——, 
and see his kind face, and hear the cheery wel- 
come of Jane and Sarah, than my fear vanished 
completely, and I felt quite at home. According to 
request, “‘ The Prodigal Son”’ was read in the R——s’ 
tent, and then the last three chapters of Matthew's 
Gospel, after which we had tea. The: tray was 
placed upon a clean table-cloth spread upon the 
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floor, and we/all sat round: holding our cups and 
plates upon our laps: the tea service was silver, and 
the cups of the finest: china. Alfred R said 
if I would not be ashamed to walk with a gipsy 
man, he would see me so far on my way home, as a 
lot of “‘roughs”’ were hanging about. - I replied that 
I would not be a bit ashamed, but would gladly 
accept his escort. So after spending a few hours 
reading amongst them, I returned home, under the 
protection of my gipsy friend, promising to be down 
about ten o’clock to-day, and begin the lessons in | 
earnest. Went accordingly, and gave S—— a lesson. | 
After leaving the tents, visited two or three schools, 
trying to get a teacher for the children, and have 
succeeded in obtaining a promise from Miss B—— 
to give them a trial, so must take them to-morrow 
when my old pupils have been taught. Mr. J—— 
S—— wished his boys to be instructed with the grown- 
up folks; but this could not be done, so much teaching 
would have worn me out, and then none of the parties 
would have had justice; besides, the wild little crea- 
tures need to be placed under proper discipline, and 
in that respect we failed last summer. 

One of the men from another tent asked me 
abruptly to-day, “Are you paid for attending to 








us?” TI answered, “No.” “Are you a clergy- 


man’s wife, then?” And this question being also’; 
IxX—48 





answered in the negative, the gipsy went on, “Why 
do you come among us and show us such kindness? 
No one never did so before, and it seems strange; for 
you take no end of trouble with us.” To this I 
replied, “ Because time is very short, and I wish to 
do some little good to my fellow-creatures before I 
die: I have always liked your race, and I like you.” 
‘ Well, it does appear queer, that it do,” replied the 
man, adding as he turned away, “but I believe you, 
else you wouldn’t mind we poor folks, that cannot 
never give you no return.” 

Tuesday, 5th.— Accompanied by J—— S—, 
saw the new men to school to-day. Miss B—— 
seemed quite pleased to have them; when we left, 
they looked a little sad, still they did not say a 
word, but took their places in the class as desired. 
Their father has promised to go for them when the 
lessons are over. Was struck with their mother’s 
parting words—‘‘Oh!’’ she said, “ do tell the missis 
to watch my sons, and punish them well if: they 
show any inclination to lie or steal ; for these are the 
sins of the gipsy race.” Mrs. S—— is an English 
woman, has a little education, and I can see she looks 
down upon those she has connected herself with. 

Thursday, 7th—Jane R—— has begun writing 
upon a slate: she promises to learn quickly. Tom 
was showing me-that he could write a little; but, to 
my great regret, I was not clever enough to decipher 
it. He is not a bad reader, his principal fault being 
that he never stops at the end of his sentences, and 
in that way no sense can be made of it. Alfred’ can 


' also write a little; but he does not seem to care for 


instruction. C——, however, came into the R——+»s’ 
tent, and said he would like to be taught also, 


| which, when Mrs. R—— heard, she exclaimed, “ Ain’t 
| you ashamed of yourself to bother the ‘lady—you 


that has a wife who can both read and write?” 
The poor fellow was shrinking away quite cowed, 
when I ‘cheered him’ by saying, ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. R—, 
you know men don’t like their wives to teach them: 
he would rather learn from me; and if Mr. C—— 
wishes instruction, he shall get it.” If all these are 
to be taught in.the morning, I must have help. 
Saturday, 9th.—Miss 8 accompanied me to- 
day, and she has promised to come every Satur- 
day. She has got S under her charge, and so 
will have time for no one else. He is so anxious, I 
am sure, that he would sit for hours if he could get 
a teacher to be with him. Oh! but it’s slow work 
yet, so far as the reading is concerned. However, 
he signs his name now wonderfully well from a copy. 
Monday 11th.—Had tea in Mr. R ’s tent, and 
after that a good many chapters were read, also some 
little books. . I think they all prefer the Bible to any 
other kind of reading; more attentive listeners I 
never saw anywhere. Still, I would never try any 
other way of benefiting the gipsy than simply 
reading the Bible from tent to tent. Then when 
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they are puzzled about anything, they ask me to 
stop and explain the meaning of it. We had a little 
conversation, before I left, about the Covenanters ; 
and, speaking of Peden and his prophecies, I laughed, 
and said, ‘‘ No doubt, in those troublous times God did 
occasionally give the spirit of prophecy to his perse- 
cuted servants; but, mind, I don’t think any of you 
have it, or know more about the future than I do.” 
Mrs, C——, who was present, and smiled at this, re- 
plied, ‘‘ P’r’aps so, miss; but, you see, young folks 
like a little fun at times, don’t they ?”’ 

Saturday, 16th.—Miss D——- accompanied me on 
Thursday, and they were delighted to see her, as she 
was one of their summer friends. So she gave Jane 
and Tom a lesson, while I taught S——, who is 
mastering the difficulties slowly but steadily. It 
does seem strange to watch a grown person trying 
to accomplish tasks which we now think so easy. 
He needs great sympathy. Over and above his 
morning lessons, he has been up at my house for an 
hour or two some evenings this week. To-day, Miss 
S—— being with me, I had a long time to devote to 
the R——s, who get on well, and C——, who gets 
on very slowly. His heart does not seem in it, so, in 
that case, it is up-hill work to both teacher and pupil. 

Monday, 18th.—Dr. Guthrie accompanied me 
yesterday afternoon. We first visited the C——s’ 
tent, when it was suggested that as the R——-~»’ tent 
was the largest, all should assemble there. They had 
never heard of Dr. Guthrie, but seemed attracted 
towards him at once. Nathan L——, my old pupil, 
who had come to visit his grandmother, was present, 
so I sent him to J——- S——’s for the only stool 
amongst the tents as a seat for the Doctor. The men 
and women all took places around him in their ordi- 
nary reclining or sitting postures. After a little 
pleasant conversation, they asked, as usual, for “ The 
Prodigal Son.” Then Dr. Guthrie spoke to them upon 
God’s love to sinners; sometimes addressing one, 
sometimes another. “I have six sons, Mr. R——,” 
the Doctor said, “‘and I often ask myself this ques- 
tion, ‘Could I love any one of them so well as to 
sacrifice him for Christ’s sake?’ But I always come 
back to this conclusion—No, I could not. And yet 
look, my good friend,’ he went on, “ ‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.’’’ To which Mr. R—— re- 
plied, ‘Well, sir, I can feel like you, for I have 
three sons—two are lads—but neither of them could 
[ part with—no, not for nobody living.”” The Doctor 
seemed pleased with his visit, telling me that he did 
not think he had ever addressed a more interested- 
looking audience. He was especially struck by 
C——’s attention ; for again and again, while he was 
speaking, he saw a tear glistening in his eye. So 
he concluded by saying, “I will never vex you by 
calling your friends bad again; indeed, I saw no 
signs of wickedness amongst them, quite the reverse. 
Such simple, guileless-looking people may be igno- 
rant, but they cannot be reprobate, for sin always 
leaves its mark behind.” 





| so that lessons did not get onsmoothly. Poor woman, 


Friday, 22nd.—They told me to-day that they did 
not care for strange teachers, they only wished their 
old ones. But I said there must be another lady at 
a time for their own benefit, and they would soon 
come to like her as well, if not better, than us. 
C—— has given up his lessons in disgust. He is a 
fine, gentle creature, but wants energy sadly. 

Saturday, 23rd.—S told my friend who was 
with me that he had signed his name one day, and 
felt so proud after it that he scarcely thought his 
feet touched the ground. She bade him do it over 
again, fearing, though she did not tell him so, that 
he was scarcely able to manage it yet without a 
copy. Upon this S , nothing daunted, seized 
a pen and wrote it, leaving out, however, the first 
letter in the surname. His kind teacher did not vex 
him by pointing out his mistake, but setting another 
copy bade him practise it a little longer. 

Monday, December 2nd.—Read first yesterday in 
P——’s tent a chapter or two of the Bible. Before 
leaving, P—— said that if I would take care of him, 
as Mr. Crabbe had taken charge of the gipsies of 
his time, he would settle in Edinburgh, and never 
wander again. He was tired of a roving life, and 
would like to bring up his children in a different | 
way, and get them educated. I replied that it 
was little I could do for him, but would try to serve 
him. He then added, ‘“‘ But I must first make as 
bold as tell you, miss, that you have favourites 
amongst us, and Mr. Crabbe never had no such 
thing, except it might be one who most needed his 





help. Now, me and my family, though we are poor 
and strangers, get little of your attention; it’s these 
other folks over the way that you are most with.” 
I said, ‘‘ Those other gipsies are old friends, whom I 


am bound to look after. I promised to do so in 
summer; still you have no cause to complain, for 
searcely a day passes that I am not here, and Nelly 
has been got into one school in the neighbourhood, 
while I hope to get Nathaniel into another.”’ Do not 
care for P——, and yet because he is of the gipsy 
race I will try to serve him. Mrs. P. is better 
than her husband, the children are interesting. 

Went on to the other encampment, to the R——s’ 
tent, and read about the creation of the world, and 
then the 19th of Isaiah, referring especially to the || 
last three verses, where a blessing is promised to 
Egypt; also to the last verse of the 30th of Ezekiel, 
where it is foretold that the Egyptians are to be dis- 
persed among the nations, and ending with the pro- 
mise, “ And they shall know that I am the Lord.” || 
They all think that they are descendants of Egyp- || 
tians, and seem pleased with the idea; so my heart 
felt glad to think that if they were indeed of that 
race, not only were all the blessings of the Gentiles 
theirs, but they had special ones of their own. 

Mrs. R—— did seem attentive, so were Jane and 
Sarah. Alfred was present also, but Tom was absent. 
It is difficult to get a hold of the young men on the 
Sabbath evenings. S—— is scarcely ever seen. 

Mrs. R was in rather a queer temper to-day, 
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|| she is not very strong, and I dare say the teaching 
|| is a great bother to her at times. 

At last I have got a school for Nathaniel P——, 
and have told his father that I will come for him 
to-morrow, and introduce him. 

Tuesday, 3rd.—After teaching, went across to 
P——’s for his son, to take him to school, as I had 
promised. By the way I met Mrs. P——, who in- 
formed me that she was going to visit the other 
“ladies” before she went up town to try and sell a 
|| few baskets. When told of my errand, like a true 
|| gipsy mother, she said, “‘Do, please Miss W——, 
|| tell the master my boy is a good boy, only he does 
|| not do to be harshly used, he don’t. I often says he 
|| don’t do to be driven, he must be led.”” When I gave 
\| the schoolmaster the mother’s message he only 

answered curtly, “‘ Oh, if she had wished her son to 
'| get soft speeches, he should have been placed under 
|| a woman’s care: here he must just take his chance; 
if he is good he will not need punishment.”’ 

Thursday, 5th—Sarah R—— has quite taken to 
lessons of late, for which I have to thank Miss 
M——, who has persevered and wonher over. To- 
| day, while the poor girl was reading, she fainted 
|| quite away at my side. I think she was anxious to 
| overcome the difficulties of the task, but also believe 
| that she was vexed by her mother being cross to 
| Jane. The illness of Sarah brought again before 


me what I have often remarked, and that is the 
| great love and care the gipsy race have for each 


| other. It was beautiful to see the kind and tender 
manner in which her brothers tended her. 
Monday, 9th.—To-day, for the first time, Jane 
R began to use pen, ink, and paper; she has 
| done very well. The children were also very diligent 
at school, and liked by their teachers, which is a great 
comfort. The fear about them contaminating the 
others seems likewise to have vanished. I went 
to see them in their classes, for Mr. J——- S—— was 
thinking that his sons got no attention, but find 
this is far from being the case. P—— was grum- 
bling because he had not been helped. He wishes 
to start as a cab-proprietor, or something of that 
sort. I told him I could only expect help if he first 
helped himself. He then said he had no friends. 
He thought that in a city like this even, amongst so 
many good people, something might turn up for a 
poor man. All he wished was “ adwice,as, thank 
God, he had a little if only he knew how to put it out 
to good adwantage,’’ so have promised to try and find 
a wise “‘ adwiser.” He then grumbled because I took 
my tea amongst “them other folks over the way,” 
| and never with him. To keep peace, I have arranged 
to go next Sabbath, though it will cost mea very dis- 
agreeable walk betwixt the two places, in the dark. 
Monday, 16th.—Got an early cup of tea with the 
P——s yesterday The man grumbled all the time, 
so I told him that I had spoken to a person about 
him, who was both able and willing to advise, and 
would take him there to-morrow. I read as usual, 
and made the children repeat a hymn, and then went 
over to the other encampment. 








Wednesday, 18th.—Took P—— to see the person 
yesterday, and left him at his house. I do hope he 
may be satisfied, yet fear much, for he does not seem 
to know what he would like himself. Suspect lazi- 
ness is at the bottom of it. After lessons to-day 
S—— gave me a paragraph cut from a newspaper, 
and asked metoreadit. It was a description of some 
fearful appearance in the heavens. A good many of 
the others gathered round to hear what I thought of 
it, and seemed relieved when I said that it was either 
a hoax or an exaggeration. Poor creatures, they are 
superstitious and easily alarmed by anything that 
seems to portend evil. Another instance of super- 
stition occurred a few days ago. Speaking about 
photographs, I said to C—— that if he would get 
photographs of his tent with his wife and child at the 
door, I would try to find purchasers for them. But he 
seemed horrified at the thought, and exclaimed, “ No, 
no, no! Miss W——, for then my baby might die.”’ 

Thursday, 19th.—Mrs. § suffering from illness, 
and not a single gipsy would settle toa lesson. They 
said I must not go into her tent to ask for her, in 
case it disturbed her. Disturbed her! why the place 
was perfectly crowded with gipsics of both sexes. 
Ican understand how a tent might be endurable if 
one were in health, but such an abode in sickness 
must be anything but comfortable, retirement being 
impossible. Spoke to the medical man, for whom 
they had sent, who said that there was not much the 
matter, adding, “She might have been well if she 
had only taken my medicines last night.”” Then he 
summed up by saying, in an angry tone, “I never 
all my life met with such a set of people. Why do 
they call in a doctor, and then seem to despise both 
his advice and his medicines.’”’ I could not help 
smiling at the poor man’s indignation, and said, “‘ Oh, 
if you knew them as well as I, you would find there 
are worse folk in the world, though I must confess 
that they neither believe in doctors nor drugs.” 

Saturday, 21st.—Delighted to find my old friend 
Mrs. L—— back amongst them when I went down to- 
day ; so have my hands now full, as both Nathan and 
Logan wish lessons. Mrs. L—— looks as queenly as 
ever, and her husband seems as proud ofher. She gave 
me a most cordial reception, and says she had been 
made very happy by the letters I had wrote her after 
she left in summer. Also that the Free Church minis- 
ters of the different places to which she wandered, 
having been made acquainted with their arrival 
through Mr. N——, had been very kind to them; a 
lesson to us to look after them in the same way 
when they leave this again. Jane and Sarah R—— 
sang one of the hymns Miss M—— has taught them, 
but as I had to raise the tune, and am not musical, we 
made a bad job of it. However, their father, good old 
man, was quite pleased, though the mother left the tent 
in disgust, exclaiming, “‘ Lack now, that ain’t pretty, 
at least, noways to me.” Indeed, she was not far 
wrong; but then we did our best. They had heard 
that I had written verses upon the gipsies, and asked 
me to repeat them; which I did, but saw they were 
not able to follow me, they were too difficult for them. 
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Everything must be simple as if for children, whom 
they resemble. ‘This child-like spirit is seen in 
everything; they are easily cast down, and easily 
elated. Mrs. C——’s baby fell the other day, and 
though it was not hurt, but only a little frightened, 


| all gathered around, and made such a fuss and cla- 
| mour that Mrs. R——, turning to me, exclaimed, 
| ** Ain't we like children, miss? Lack, what a noise 


| do we make about nothink!” 
| not far wrong, but did not say it. 


I thought she was 
Gave Tom a long 


| lesson in Scotch history, and he is beginning to feel 


| something like patriotism. 


He says Sir William 


| Wallace was the grandest man that ever lived. How 
| delightful it is to watch those people’s minds opening 


; up! 


Before, everything was like a blank or chaos. 


| They seem to have no love of country, and no love 


| everywhere, and yet nowhere. 
| speaking about Scotland. 


of home, for, indeed, one may say their home is 
Old Mr. R—— was 
He says, though he does 


| not understand much that the poor people say, he 
| likes them for their love of truth. He is dreadfully 
| shocked with the drunkenness amongst the lower 


orders; says that if any of their women were seen in 


i the state that he sees some of the women here in the 
| streets, they would be perfectly ashamed of their race. 


| commonly well. 


| 


| things. 
| the most part, unchecked in will. 


Plenty of lessons to-day. Jane now writes un- 
“Don’t thank me no ways,” says 
her mother. ‘Why, miss, she does little else. 
I-am just ‘worrit’ with them boys and girls of 
mine. It ain’t only the time you are here, but 
lack! if you believe me, it’s till all hours of the 
night they’re at it; while too much of one thing 
is good for nothing, says I.” Made Jane try to 
write a letter to her sister, which she did as if she 
had been from home. After it was finished, her 
father wished her to read it aloud; but she had 
scarcely begun when her mother burst into tears, 
and wept as though her heart would break. ‘ What 
is wrong?’ I asked the daughter, in astonishment. 
“‘ Why, miss,” she answered, “ I suppose it’s because 
she thinks it’s a foreboding that Sarah may some day 
leave her.’ Then, turning to her mother, the girl 
tried to soothe her, saying, “Do not take on so, 
mother, it’s only a bit of fun.” 

Miss S—— giving Jane her lesson to-day, inwhich 
the word fell was mentioned ; but this the poor girl 


refused to utter, saying, with a shudder, “ Do you | 


know, miss, I never likes to say that word; it some- 
how makes my blood run cold. I would rather call 
it the ‘bad place.’”’ Noticed again, as I have often 
done, the foolish, inconsiderate kindness of gipsy 
parents. They cannot deny their children anything, 
even though they know that it will injure the little 
So the child grows up untrained, and, for 
The old and the 
young alike receive the tenderest care and treatment. 

Monday, 23rd.—Having read in P——’s tent the 


| 18th chapter of Luke, where the young ruler came to 
| Jesus, and said, “‘Good Master, what shall I do to 


inherit eternal life,” and was told “to go and sell 
what he had and give to the peor, and follow 


'| Christ,” Mr. P-—— exclaimed, “Still, riches be a wery 








good thing; and I am sure, if I had them, I would 
be a religious man. Why, it’s the worriting about 
how to get bread for them’ ere children as bothers me.” 
And to this remark, S——, who was present, answered, 
“No doubt them rich folks have a better chance 
than poor ones.” I therefore took the opportunity 
to tell them that great riches were as much a snare 
as poverty, and were even more powerful in prevent- 
ing men from attending to their eternal interests. 
Quoted different passages of Scripture which prove 
this,—such as, “It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven.’ I then gave them a 
few instances of God’s care over the poor :—“ Hath 
not God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith 
and heirs of the kingdom?” “The poor have the 
Gospel preached to them ;”’ telling them of Agur’s 
prayer,— Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed 
me with food convenient for me.”’ I also gave many 
circumstances which EF have noticed, showing how 
little real happiness I find amongst my rich friends ; 
because the love of money makes man selfish and 
hardhearted, which of course prevents his enjoy- 
ment of anything in this life; and closing up with || 
the advice to them to “seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness, and then all other || 
things will be added unto it.” Poor creatures! they 
listen to me at these times with the greatest atten- 
tion, and, I can easily see, believe everything they 
are told. How different from our own people, who 
cavil and doubt and question every word you say ! 

J. S—— seems dissatisfied with the slow progress 
his children make at school, so I promised to bring 
ladies to teach them during the Christmas holidays. 
They are to be taught in the same way as we have 
the grown-up people, by means of slates, printing the 
letters as they read them, and thus they learn to 
read, write, and spell at the same time. 

After lessons had a long talk with Mrs. R about 
the “Resurrection.” She says she cannot believe that 
the same bodies will ever be raised again, for such a 
thing iscontrary to reason. Ah! poor weak human 
reason! Yet the gipsies, more than any people I 
ever saw, have a reverence for the Bible,“and when 
one of them takes an oath and “ kisses the book,” 
as they term it, and afterwards breaks it, he is con- 
sidered a great reprobate. Very much struck, too, 
by the frequent use of God’s name, and yet it is not 
done in the same irreverent manner of our habitual 
swearers, though it often shocks me to hear them. 
But what can we expect from such a people ? 

Tuesday, 24th.—My sister speaking to Mr. R—— 
about a poor woman who was unkindly treated by her 
husband, he replied, “‘ Ah! miss, depend upon it, she 
ain’t a right one neither, for men have soft hearts, 
that they has, and if a woman pleases, why she can 
make a man do almost anythink.”—‘“I have never 
found that men have at all soft hearts,’ replied my 
sister, laughing ; “indced I think it’s the reverse, 
men have hard hearts and women have soft ones.” — 
‘‘ Beg your pardon, miss, for being so rude as contra- 
dict you,” he answered ; “but that ain’t my expe- 
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| my friend Mrs. L—— is a beautiful character; but I 


|| She was greatly delighted with gipsy life and with 


laid his head upon his mother’s lap as if he had been a 
boy again, while she patted his cheek and stroked his 


|| did it, stopping at every point. 
|| are a great pleasure to him, for ‘‘ Miss always gives 
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rience. No, miss, it’s we poor men as have the 
feelings, and the generality of women—why they’re 
like a bit of flint.”—Have thought a good deal since 
about old Mr. R——’s remark, and believe he speaks 
from experience. The men amongst the gipsies are 
certainly finer characters, upon the whole, than the 
women. Jane and Sarah are very excellent girls, and 


fear that fortune-telling, in the long run, deteriorates 
the woman. 





Thursday, 26th.— Accompanied by Miss D—— and 


| Miss M——, went down to the encampment this 


evening with three Christmas boxes—real bond fide 
boxes, which we got and papered with gay papers. | 
Each box contained a good large Bible, ink bottle | 
so formed that if overturned the ink would not spill, 
a pen and pen wiper, besides some little gift for 
every member of the family. Most of them were 
up in the town buying provisions, but Jane R—— 
and her father were at home. The fires looked 
cheery as we drew near the tents; for the evening 
was dark and wet. ‘They seemed all much pleased 
with their presents, and think the boxes will be of 
great use to keep all their books and things together. 

Saturday, 28th.—This has been an idle week. 
However, S got a long lesson to-day from Miss 
S——, and has made up his leeway. Read to Jane 
and Sarah my “ New-Year’s Hymn,” and when I 
came to the verse— 





“ Dark the future lies before us, 
Not a mystery revealed ; 
Yet we would not wish discovered 
What His wisdom hath concealed,” 


Jane laughed and said, “ That’s a word for us, ain’t 
it, miss ?””—“ Yes, Jane,”’ I replied, “I did think of 
you while writing it.” 

Monday, 30th.—Miss T—— down with us last night. 


the childlike simplicity of their manners. The R——s 
had company, so we were in the L——s’ tent and the 
C——+s’. Poor C was ill, and during the reading 





hair. Jane and Sarah of course attended us. Miss 
T thinks she never saw such nice kind girls. Tom 
came into the tent and said he would like to show 
them how well he could read now, and very well he 
He says his lessons 





a fellow a chance.” Jane said I had better not come 
down all this week, for the company which might be 
about them would likely be of the “‘ rough sort.” 

Thursday, 2nd January, 1868.—Got a letter from 
Jane to-day, the first she had ever written without 
help. Poor thing, I like Jane R——, she is so true- 
hearted. In it she repeats what she said yesterday, 
and urges me not to come down till next Monday, 
as it might be disagre@&ble to me. 

Monday, 6th—Only Sarah took a lesson to-day. 
S—— says he is ill and cannot learn, declaring it’s 
no use, as he does not think he'll ever do any good. 
I was very sorry, but felt I could do nothing, for he 








is a character you cannot coax. I wonder if he has 
a soft corner in his heart. I respect him. How 
annoyed he isif I am not treated with every honour! 
His mother and aunt, for instance, began one day to 
talk Romany beforeme. He ordered them to be done 
with that “ere jargon” or leave the tent, adding, “I 
hate that way we all have of speaking that language 
before strangers. Hate it so, miss, I wouldn’t do 
it, no not for anything. I’d think it an insult.” 
Thursday, 9th.—Up-hill work the lessons this week. 
Christmas has fairly unsettled them all. Nathan is 
as careless as he well can be, the R——s seem fretted 
and troubled, and have not their hearts in the work, 


l and S—— looks unhappy—and when I ask him to 


come he gives the usual answer, “‘ It ain’t of no use, 
miss; I feels like as I’ll never learn again.” Oh, I 
do grudge that the labour spent in getting him thus 
far should all go for nothing, so I must try if taking 
no notice of him to-morrow will be a punishment. 
Friday, 10th.—Did as I threatened, and never went 
near S——’s tent. I think he felt it, for he kept 
walking up and down before C——’s when I was in 
there, and seemed as if he wished to be spoken to. 
But though inquiring if he were better, I never 
mentioned lessons. Jane and Sarah met me at the 
door of their father’s tent, and asked me to excuse 
them to-day because their mother was very ill, and 
they did not like to disturb her, taking lessons ; 
they did not invite me in; indeed, I thought they 
rather wished me to be excluded, as they both stood 
at the entrance. I then went to Mrs. L——’s, and 
found things thereas unsatisfactory, for Nathan begged 
to be excused, also saying, “‘ Father had beat him, 
and he was quite out of sorts.” There was no use 
forcing the thing when their hearts were not in it; 
even little Logan was not his usual, and would not 
attempt to spell a word. Mrs. L—— looked quite 
distressed, but evidently could not make better of it, 
for she said,‘ Oh dear, Miss W , this is trying for 
you ; I do not know what to say for these ’ere boys of 
mine; perhaps another day they will be different.” 
Saturday, 11th.—The first thing I saw on going 
down this morning was that the R——s had 
decamped during the night. Not a stick was left 
to show where the tent had stood—nothing save the 
cold hearthstone round which we had so often 
gathered. It was sad. Turning to J s——,I 
asked in surprise, ‘‘ Why is this? Where have the 
R——s gone?”—*God knows,” he answered.— 
“Why did they leave so abruptly ?’”’—“ God knows.” 
—‘‘ What are you going to do?” I next inquired, as 
he seemed about to take down his tent.— Follow 
them,” he replied. ‘ We will leave soon.”—“ Away 
too!” I said, more and more astonished by the turn 
of affairs: “‘ where are you going?’ and received 
again the answer, “God knows.’”’—“‘ And yet you 
are to follow the R——s, you say. Surely you 
know something of the place you're going to, or the 
direction you mean to take ?”—“ Don’t know aught 
about it, miss, that I don’t.” Of course I saw 
there was no use inquiring further; so I turned 
away disappointed and vexed to think that after 
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‘ 
all my two young friends should have left thus, and | tried to make it a profitable one. Poor C—— seemed 
never warned me of it or bid me good-bye. Just | yexed when he bade us farewell, as was also his 
then, Mrs. S—— came forward and told me that | mother and wife. C—— is a very fine specimen of 


Jane and Sarah had regretted much leaving in this | the gipsy character, gentle and docile as a child. 





manner, and bade her tell me that they were sorry About eight o’clock we parted from our interesting | 
not to have another opportunity of seeing me. She friends, and as C—— shook hands with us, he said 
was also to thank me for all my kindness; and _ reverently, “ May the Lord bless you, ladies, and 


to say that they only knew themselves the night reward you for all your kindness to us.” They have | 


before, and were off in the morning by four’ promised to write to us. 

o’clock. When I entered S——’s tent, Miss S—— Monday, 20th.—Spent a most interesting evening | 
was already there; and her pupil, who was look- | yesterday in the L——s’ tent. L—— was ill. His 
ing quite happy and cheerful, said, “Now, miss, ' mother joined us there. I asked L—— why they did 
I'll stick to my lessons if you'll forgive the past | not go to church, for the Sabbath seemed such a 
annoyances I have given you; but indeed I was so | weary day to them. He said it was because our 
bothered with business, I hardly knowed what I was | people stared at them so whenever they appeared, 
doing or saying.” This I was only too glad to do. and kept whispering to each other, ‘‘ Look at the 
In an incredible short space of time, J—— S gipsies; look at the gipsies.” This may be true; 
dismantled his tent, packed his van, and was ready ' still I suspect it is not the only reason. Read to 
to be off. Before he left, he came and bade me a them letters I had received from friends who had 
kindly “ good-bye,” adding, “ God bless you, miss, ' met with the gipsies who had left. I then wrote 
and thank you for all your kindness.” But his wife | some letters for them, and took down a few of the 
was indifferent to the last, and would have left with- | gipsies’ names as they came under my notice :— 











out speaking had I not run after her and said fare- 
well. My little friend Beatrice looked beautiful in 
her bonnet and cloak, and was as bright and happy | 
as she could be. C told me, when I was leav- , 
ing, that he intended following his friends on Mon- | 
day, but seemed to know as little as the others in 
what direction they were bending their steps. 
Monday, 13th.— Went again, first to P——’s tent 
yesterday, and really felt something like relief when 
Mr. P. told me he was going to leave also to-day. 
He appeared more sulky than ever. I inquired if 
he were going with C——. He said, “No,I ain’t 
a-going with them people. My wife and I keeps by 
ourselves.” Where are you going, then ?” I asked; 
but received the same answer that I got from J—— 
S——. Read to Mrs. P——, and advised her to 
educate her daughters, and not bring them up to 
tell fortunes ; and told her of the sin and folly of 
such a life. All the time I was speaking, I saw that 
it was no good ; still, as it was my last opportunity, 

















I was determined to be faithful. After leaving the 
P—-s, joined my sister, who was reading in Mrs. 
L——’s tent, and spent a very pleasant hour or two 
there. Mr. L-—’s is: the only real gipsy family I 
have seen where a wish is shown to bring up the 
children in the fear of the Lord. Neither husband 
nor wife can read or write, yet every evening they 
make their children pray before going to rest, and 
are most anxious to have them educated. ‘They also 
try to implant in their hearts a love of honesty and 
truth. Mrs. L—— then tells how particular her 
father was with them in this respect. He used to 
say that if any of his children took what was not 
their own, he would whip them to the place from 
whence they had taken the things, and, after mak- 
ing them restore it to the owner, whip them back 
again. I trust now, since Nathaniel P—— has left, 
that Nathan will settle to his lessons. Upon leaving 
the L "8, we went to C ’s tent, and spent 
some time there. As it was the last meeting, we 











Richander, Siberea, Leviathon (which they pro- 
nounce Wiothen), Otto, Peppy, Patum, Prudence, 
Ambrose, Sanspray, Farshire, Lograk, Bosiano, 
Segeted, Horace, Lazarino. I was struck by little 
Logan’s politeness, which seems to be innate in the 
very children. The time Nathan was getting his 
lesson, I heard him chattering away, but gave no 
heed to his words until he came before me and said, 
“Excuse me, Miss W——; excuse your Logan!” 
I asked in surprise, “‘ What have you done to offend 
me?” ‘Why, bless his little heart!” exclaimed 
his mother, “‘ he was forgetting that you were pre- 
sent, and talking Romany.” I could not help con- 
trasting the gipsy-boy with a man whom I met after 
leaving the encampment. Happening to take a 
path through a very muddy field, I said to a 
labourer who, coming in an opposite direction, was 
picking his steps like myself, “This path is very 
muddy to-day ;” to which civil remark I received 
the churlish reply, ‘‘ Weel, naebody gart ye take it, 
I’m sure. An’ if this road disna please ye, ye’re 
welcome to try another.” 

Friday, 24th.—S troubled about a little busi- 
ness, so bade him rest a while and compose his mind || 
while I attended to Nathan and Logan. To thi she || 
gladly agreed, so sat by the fire preparing tent-pins, 
of which, as his mother says, “we use no end on 
them ere things for our tent.” ‘When the lessons 
were over S—— told me he had been up at the court- 
house the day before. He thinks he never was more 
astonished by anything in his life than by the judge 
summing up the evidence, and never felt so much the 
want of education. “Oh! miss,” he exclaimed, em- 
phatically, “what would I give to be able to do as he 
did!’”? I wrote another letter,to S—— asI sat between 
S—— and his mother wit the Christmas-box on 
my knee, which served for a desk. Those letters 
give me much insight into the gipsy character. 
This one was enclosing an order for a sovereign, 
which my friends were sending to a voor relation. 
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| burden seems to fall upon you. 
| help her?” I next asked.—* Well, I don’t know, 
| miss, aught about that; we never thinks of them 
| ere things. 
| thing, and has asked us to send her a little, for her 


| made all things.” 
| mind upon different subjects. 
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As I knew it was the second to the same person 


| within a short time, I said, “ This is hard upon you; 


has she no nearer relatives ?’’—‘“‘ Why, bless you, 
yes, miss, she has a father and; brothers.” —‘ The 
Should they not 


She # our own flesh and blood, poor 


children are sick; then why shouldn’t we do it? 


| Lack, miss, if you'll believe me, I could scarce swal- 
| low no breakfast this morning for thinking of them 
| poor things; and as to father and brothers, why they 


may help her if they like ; I dare say they does.” 
Saturday, 25th.—Miss S—— down with me to-day, 
and for the first time I felt the inconvenience of tent 
life. S——’s tent had been blown down yesterday, 
and before they could get it erected again, the ground, 


| their bedding, as also the straw, were thoroughly 


soaked. S—— gave us boards to sit upon. Re- 
membered Mrs. L——’s conversation. What I 
notice particularly amongst the gipsy race is their 
freeness from the sin of evil-speaking and their great 
prudence. I dare say the way they live compels this. 

Monday, 27th. —While my sister was with the 
L——-s last evening I went to S——’s tent, and 
after reading gave him a short lesson upon “ God 
I encouraged him to speak his 
“ Since I came among 
you Scotch, I have come to like your ways, for 
you are honest and never tells no lies. Oh! I hate lots 


| of our ways, and would be done with them, but for 
| my old mother.’ 


He then went on to tell me 
instances of his friends getting into debt, and then 
flying off and leaving him to bear the burden. He 
concluded with, “ Well, miss, any how I can look 
the world in the face, fer not to my knowledge do I 
owe any man anything.” We next spoke of the 
improvident habits and good food used by the gipsies, 
and the scanty, mean fare of the Scotch labouring 
class; but I could see he rather despised us for this, 
while he dwelt with satisfaction upon their own 
superior taste in viands. However, I must confess 
S—— is a good specimen of his race. He is one of 
those characters difficult to make any impression 
upon, but when once the key to it is obtained ob- 
stacles in a great measure vanish. Once I thought 
we should never make anything of that man; now I 
have very great hopes of his turning out something 
superior. He seemed always to have an innate sense 
of honour and honesty. While we were talking, 
L— came and said that my sister wished to go 
home. He then told me that he and his family re- 
solved to leave this place to-morrow, a piece of intel- 
ligence I was sorry to receive, because of the boy’s 
lessons, and then I knew S would follow. When 
we left, L—— accompanied us part of our way home, 
and shook hands with us very warmly, thanking us 
again and again for all the interest we had taken in his 
boys, adding that he hoped we would never lose sight 
of them, and that wherever they wandered they 
would let us know, and perhaps we could raise up 


| it very strange if you had not felt it. 





friends to them who would give the children instruc- - 
tion. This, of course, we said we would most gladly 
endeavour to do. I observe that without knowing 
much about our Saviour, the gipsies have a certain 
reverence for hisname. One day when telling a num- 
ber of them about a Socinian, that he was one who 
did not believe that Christ was God, a sort of shud- 
der passed through them, and one of them said, 
‘* How can any one think that? for, ignorant as we |. 
be, we have always heard that our Saviour was the } 
Son of God.” Mrs. L was pulling down the 
tent when I went forward to day. S—— is to follow 
soon, and then all my pleasant work amongst those 
interesting people will be at an end. I wish they 
had remained a little longer, until they could read 
and write. After S—— had got his lessons, and 
while her husband was getting the horse to put into 
the van, Mrs. L—— came and sat down by me in 
her mother’s tent. As we were talking, a gir] came 
in with clothes from the wash, but as some of them 
had been mislaid, S—— would not pay her till she 
brought them all. Poor Mrs. L—— looked vexed, 
and rose up immediately to follow the child, and 
speak to her. Returning soon after, she whispered 
to me, “I don’t think, Miss W——, that I'll die 
any poorer for't, but I couldn’t think of that ere child 
crying, so I just paid her the money. Men are un- 
reasonable sometimes, ain’t they? and when they 
are in them states it’s no use to be a-trying to argue 
with ’em, for they won’t listen to no one, so I never 
speaks to them when they are angry, or if so, it’s to 
try how kindly I can do it; but, indeed, it’s the 
ways I do to everybody, women as well as men, and 
don’t you think, miss, it’s the best in the end?”— 
“ Certainly, it is,’ I answered, “for it is the Bible 
way. ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ ’’—“ Eh, 
miss,” said my friend, “‘ what did you say? I did 
not catch those words.’’—Again I repeated, “‘ A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.’”—“ And them be in 
the Bible,’ she answered. ‘ Well, I never heard 
them before to my knowledge, but they be fine 
words anyhow, and true ones, too; for you see, miss, 
she continued, ‘‘ we never knows how people may be 
disturbed at the time which may make them angry, 
when p’rhaps they don’t megan no harm. Qh! lack, 
miss, we've all enough of burdens which God sends 
us to bear without making more on them ourselves 
by being unkind to one another.” Accompanied 
Mrs. L—— and Logan a little piece of the way to 
join Mr. L—— and Nathan, who had taken a dif- 
ferent road with the van. I felt quite vexed to part 
from my poor gipsy friends, whom I might never meet 
again on earth; and went intoa friend’s house, with 
the tears trickling down my cheeks. “ Do you think 
I'm a fool,” I asked, “to be thus grieved at parting 
with a gipsy woman?” “No,” was the kind answer, 
and the words soothed me. ‘I would have thought 
Consider how 
you have watched over these people, and been every- 
thing to them—friend, teacher, and adviser.” 
Tuesday, 28t:h.—S—— getting on well with his 
lessons ; he has a double chance now, for Miss S——, 
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since we heard he must leave soon, has been going 
in the evenings and instructing him. Had he re- 
mained six weeks longer, he would have been pretty 
far advanced. 

Wednesday, 29th.— Bid S—— “ good-bye ;” he was 
very much cast down, and said, ‘‘ I don’t feel as how 
I will ever get on now, when I have neither Miss 
S-—— nor you to teach me; no other ladies will take 
the same trouble with me. I am quite cut up, that 
I am, and don’t know, no way, what to say.”” Poor 
fellow, I was very sorry likewise, but answered as 
cheerily as I could,—that although we were not 
beside him, we would always take the deepest in- 
terest in his progress, and would write to the different 
places whither he went, and try to influence ladies 
to teach him, and that we could still superintend 
his writing, and would send him prepared copies, 
which he might return to us by post when filled up.” 
This seemed to be a great comfort tohim. Ithen gave 
him, from my sister, picture-cards with the Ten Com- 
mandments, which he received as a child would a 
new toy, and said he would never part with them. 
When I left I said, “ Now mind, S——, you will 
always have a friend in me, and a real friend is worth 
something in this world, and Iam sure I shall always 
have a friend in you and many others of your race.” 
“That you have, miss, that you have!” he ex- 
claimed, with emotion, adding, “I don’t know no 
ways how to thank you, and have got no words. 
Oh! but I feels so different now from what I once 
did, and all on account of you.”” Poor S——,I am 
sure such words amply repaid me for any little trouble 
I had had with you! 

When parting with S——, I felt relieved to think 
that there was something in him that would not 
suffer him to fall back, and this all his friends seem 
to feel, for Mrs. L—— said to me, one day when I 
was lamenting over his leaving before he had learned 
more, “Don’t you go to be worriting yourself about 
him, miss; why, he was always a proud, ambitious 
fellow with a mind of his own, and there’s no fears 
that he will stick now; since once he has got the 
taste for knowledge, he'll bribe every child that 
comes near him but he’ll learn.” 

Thursday, 30th.—Delighted to hear, by a note from 
Miss S » who had seen S§ last night, that he 
had been prevented by business from leaving to-day. 
So I started off with my wallet, which carried paper, 
and pencils, and other things, slung over my 
shoulder, and heard our servant exclaiming as I 
shut the door, “ Weel, that beats a’, she’s aff to the 
tinklers again!” Reached the tent just as S—— 
had finished breakfast, gave him a long lesson, and 
left, saying that if to-morrow were wet I would be 
down again ; for the gipsies never travel, if they can 
help it, in wet weather ; they don’t like to pack up the 
covering of their tents unless they are perfectly dry. 

Friday, 31st.—Wet; so I’ went off to my pupil, 
and arrived before he had finished breakfast. Re- 
mained a while after lessons, to talk to them, they 
seemed so solitary. Mrs. S—— told me she had 
been for more than thirty years a widow, during 





which time she had travelled about from place to | 
place with the friends from whom they had separated 
a few weeks ago, and that now she was feeling very 
dull. Wrote another amusing letter in S——’s own |, 
words, and, when I tried to expostulate, was told as |) 
before, “that those folks would not understand it |: 
written in that ere way, it must just be made like | 
the talk as how they was used 0.” 

Monday, Feb. 8rd.—Read a long time to Mrs. S—— |; 
lastnight, her son being from home when I went; after- |, 
wards, Mr. N—— joined us, and then S——returned |, 
and spelt out a verse of the Testament, and then his 
last reading lesson, which he managed pretty cor- 
rectly. Mr. N——, before he left, addressed us shortly 
on these words :—‘“‘ Spend the time of your sojourn || 
here in fear.” Compared life toa sojourn ; how it was || 
to be spent—in fear—namely, in watchfulness, sitting 
loose to this world. He concluded with a prayer for |) 
a blessing on all the instructions given, and an earnest | 
desire that when our various wanderings were over, 
we might meet again in heaven. We left the tent in || 
the lovely moonlight, and, as we looked back upon 
it, saw poor S—— still standing by the door, as if 
to see the last glimpse of us. As it was rathera 
boisterous day, I went again, thinking there was 
still a chance that they might not have left. Only 
arrived in time to bid them farewell again before 
they moved off. The old woman was carrying in 
her arms a little dog, which some of my friends had 
given them, while her son drove the van, to which the 
beautiful: greyhound Smut was tied to prevent him 
making his escape, for Smut having, like his master, 
got a taste of our house-dwelling comforts, had begur 
to despise tent-life. 

When I returned home, very dull, exclaiming, 
‘‘So my poor wanderers are all away!” I heard our 
servant say to my sister, “I think it’s a gude thing, 
for Miss J—— wad soon hae killed hersel’ tracking 
through wind and rain to teach that tinkler, and he 
wad sune hae been killed wi’ learnin’. Nae less 
than a tutor and twa governuses! it was makin’ his 
verra head bauld.” 

And now that my work is over, I look calmly 
back upon it, and feel, as I have always felt, that 
the teaching from tent to tent is the only way to 
reach the gipsy race, until laws are made for com- 
pulsory education ; and if every one would do it | 
when an opportunity occurs, each working “over 
against his home,” as the walls of Jerusalem were || 
raised in the days of Nehemiah, so would that interest- 
ing people be gradually enlightened and rescued |} 
from their low and despised condition. Women can || 
best do that work: they have more tact than men, || 
and tact is needed; they have more patience, and || 
patience is needed; and they have more time, and | 
time is needed. Particularly over the men has 2 | 
lady power and influence; nor need she have any 
fear, for all the gipsy men with whom I have come | 
in contact have been gentlemen, and I would only | 
add, that if the ladies of our land would take up /' 
the labour where they find opportunity, they would || 
receive a rich reward for their pains. 
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THE BRACELET. 


Farr were the heavens when I kissed | And, as we lingered, in the height 
The bracelet on her taper wrist, Through purple depths of summer night 
Five jacinths and an amethyst ; Shone twinkling points of starry light ; 
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And all things round grew hushed and still, O sunrise dim with mist and cloud! 
But through the hazel copse a rill O head in speechless sorrow bowed! 
Still murmured, and one passionate thrill O golden hair in leaden shroud! 


With music mixed of love and wail, The copse is felled, the rill is dry, 
Flooded the hollows of the dale. I sit alone, but, till I die, 


Of song from some late nightingale, | The bird has sought a warmer sky, 


There still will gleam.through tearful mist 
A bracelet on a taper wrist, 
Five jacinths and an amethyst. 
ALFRED J. CHURCII. 
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TREACLE. 


Amonc the sweetest recollections of childhood are | 
those associated with the above-named dainty. Who | 
| does not remember the exquisite relish with which in 
| those haleyon days the “treacle-piece”’ given surrep- 
titiously between meals by some sympathetic female 
hand was enjoyed? That golden syrup to our un- 
sophisticated taste was the nectar and ambrosia of 
the gods. Thrice happy, we thought, were those who 
had the entire control of the jar that contained it, 
and could help themselves as largely and as often as 
they pleased. Our brightest dream of future days 
was an unlimited supply of this luxury; and the 
highest conception we could form of the bliss of a 
wealthy manhood, free from petticoat government, 
was that of possessing the key of the cupboard 
and all its stores. It is true that, in the emphatic 
language of the nursery, we often made a nasty mess 
of ourselves, in our too ardent devotion to the viscous 
| fluid. Faces and pinafores were almost hopelessly 
| browned with its stains; and chairs and tables were 
rendered sticky and uncomfortable by fingers that 
had been: too familiar with it. Visitors looked 
| askance at us, and carefully gathered up their robes 
| lest they should be polluted by our touch. But the 
great happiness enjoyed was more than a compensa- 
tion for these little drawbacks, which did not impress 
the youthful mind as they would do now. And, oh! 
the luxury of profound silence in the house as we 
diligently ate our way through the savoury mass, in 
| horse-shoe shape, to the crust, making frequent 
|| excursions from the solid that palled a little, to the 
liquid that never lost its zest, absorbed all the while 
in a dream of bliss. No refined feast of later years 








has ever given half the satisfaction. The Utopian 
banquets of Plutarch and Plato, the rich repasts of | 
the Deipnosophists of Athenzus, even the lucent | 
syrups described by Keats in his “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” in a way to make the mouth water, were all 
tame and commion-place compared with the gas- | 
tronomic hasheesh of our earliest years. He who has 
not surfeited and daubed himself with treacle when 
young, has lost-one of the greatest pleasures of which 
his age was capable; and the opportunity has gone 
from him for ever. 

Treacle usually possesses no interest to us apart 
from these early golden memories. Sunbeams may 
be extracted from cucumbers; but we have never 
thought that any intellectual gratification could be 
derived from treacle. It is fit for giving a homely 
economical relish to suet dumplings, but it never 
could be served as sauce for the mind. We have | 
been content to see it on our tables, when in a | 
peculiarly subdued frame of mind on washing-days, 
or when the family exchequer was low; but we have 
never expected to see it figuring in our books as a 
mental treat for intellectual digestion. The utmost 
that we have been able to conceive of it in this ideal 
axpect, is in the shape of information about its origin 
and manufacture, imparted by the Society for the 


| called the geology of language. 


| to animals which had a venomous bite. 


;on his hand. 


Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, or that indispensable 
book, “Enquire Within.” And I might, in this 
paper, endeavour to satisfy the literary appetite of 
my readers at a cheap rate by expanding and adorning 
this useful knowledge with elegant explanations and 
ideas of my own. I am afraid, however, that the 
schoolmaster is now everywhere abroad. Lessons on 
objects are now given in our schools te infants in 
long clothes; there is a magazine profusely illus- 
trated, published once a month, for babes and suck- 
lings; and all the obtuse grandmothers whose 
education had been neglected, have been taught by 
the third generation not only to suck the meta- 
phorical egg, but even to know the chemistry, 
geography, and natural history of every article on 
the breakfast or dinner table. Such useful informa- 
tion as I could glean would therefore be superfiuous, 
and old and young would accuse me of Rip-Van- 
Winkleism if I presumed to offer it. Everybody knows 
that treacle, or molasses, as it is often called, is the 
drainings from raw sugar,—the non-crystallizable 
portion of the saccharine fluid which ooses through 
the holes made in the bottom of the sugar-casks, 
from the muscovado or erystallized portion ; that it 
is largely imported for refining imto golden syrup ; 
and that it has many uses, the chief of which is in 
the manufacture of a spirit called ram by distillation. 
Passing from these well-known facts, then, I purpose 
to leok at treacle from another point of view, in 
which it is less familiar, an aspect which is extremely 
interesting to the etymologist, the antiquarian, the 
physician, and the theologian, as well as to a wide 
class that have no speciality. 

Much of late years has been done in what may be 
Philologists have 
been diligently at work with their hammers splitting 
open dull and unpromising-looking blocks of words, 
and finding many eurious fossils within them, that 
tell a tale of themselves as wonderful as any Oozoon 
or Oldhamia of the Laurentian or Devonian forma- 
tions. In some of the most familiar terms they have 
found a mine of historical interest, bringing down to 


, us the memory of some obsolete custom or long- 
forgotten incident. 
| the words derived from ancient languages, and now 
| naturalised in our English tongue, which have 
| brought with them some historical association or 
| memorial, is the subject of my paper. 
| treacle is derived from the Greek word therion, 


Among the most remarkable of 


The word 


which meant primarily a wild beast of any 
kind, but was afterwards more especially applied 
By many 
Greek writers the term was used to denote a ser- 
pent or viper specifically. In this sense it is 
employed in the last chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, where we are told that “when Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the 
fire, there came a viper out of the heat and fastened 
And when the barbarians saw the 
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venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among 
themselves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, 
though he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance 
suffereth not to live. And he shook off the beast into 
the fire, and felt no harm.”” The Greek word trans- 
lated “beast” in the fourth and fifth verses, is 
therion ; and though the word rendered “ viper” in 
the preceding verse is different, being echidna, it 
nevertheless specialises the meaning of therion, and 
proves that it refers to this species of serpent. But 
what connection, if may well be asked, can there be 


| between a viper and treacle ? how came such a sweet 
| substance to have such a poisonous origin? Here 
| comes in by way of explanation one of those strange 


superstitions that were exceedingly common in 
ancient times, when little else but foolish marvels 
filled the pages of natural history. It was a popular 
belief in those days that the bite of the viper could 
only be cured by the application to the wound of a 
piece of the viper’s flesh, or a decoction called viper’s 
wine, or Venice treacle, made by boiling the flesh in 
sume fluid or other. Galen, the celebrated Greek 
physician of Pergamos, who lived in the second cen- 
tury, describes the custom as very prevalent in his 
time. At Aquileia, under the patronage of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, he prepared a system of 
pharmacy, which he published under the name of 
Theriaca, in allusion to this superstition. The name 
given to the extraordinary electuary of viper’s-fiesh 
was theriaké, from therion, a viper. By the usual 
process of alteration which takes place in the course 
of a few generations in words that are commonly 
used, thertaké became theriac. Then it was trans- 
formed into a diminutive theriacle, afterwards triacle, 
in which form it was used by Chaucer ; and finally it 
assumed its present mode of spelling as early as the 
time of Milton and Waller. It changed its mean- 
ing and application with its various changes of 
form, signifying first the confection of the viper’s 
flesh applied to the wound inflicted by the viper's 
sting; then any antidote, whatever might be its 
nature, or whatever might be the origin of the evil 
it was intended to cure. Dr. Johnson, in the edition 
of his Dictionary published in 1805, defines treacle as 
“a medicine made up of many ingredients,’ and 
quotes, in illustration of this definition, a sentence 
from Boyle :—“ The physician that has observed the 
medicinal virtues of treacle, without knowing the 
nature of the sixty odd ingredients, may cure many 
patients with it; and another from Fleger:— 
‘““Treacle-water has much of an acid init.” After- 
wards, medical prescriptions came to be prepared in 
some vehicle intended to cover their nauseous taste or 
disagreeable look ; and this vehicle was generally some 
kind of sweet syrup or sugary confection to which 
the name of treacle was applied. When the viscous 


limited list of vehicles for medicine. The tea- 
spoonful of honey or jelly, used to take the taste out 
of the mouth, could not always be procured; but 


here was a cheap and efficient substitute that could | smeared with them, without any application to the 





be had in every shop in the country. The tears and 
groans under which many a household formerly 
suffered were now quieted; and the refractory, un- 
reasoning child, who dreaded the remedy more than 
the disease, was made to look kindly on these formid- 
able medicines, castor-oil, salts and senna, or rhubarb- 
pills, and even to swallow them hurriedly, when 
disguised in the syren sweetness of the syrup, or 
accompanied with a liberal dose by way of counter- 
action to the gott. Hence the molasses which came 
80 opportunely to the aid of afflicted humanity was 
in gratitude designated by the time-honoured name 
of treacle; and so completely did it usurp the title, 
that very few are aware that it had ever any other 
meaning or application. 

Throughout our English literature we find frequent 
allusions to treacle in this symbolical sense of an 
antidote against evil; allusions which, without the 
foregoing explanation of the origin of the word, 
would be utterly unintelligible to the great majority 
of readers. In one of the early editions of the 
English Bible, the familiar text in Jeremiah, “Is 
there no balm in Gilead?” is rendered, “Is there 
no treacle in Gilead ?”’ Sir Thomas More has this 
expression, “A most strong treacle against those 
venomous heresies.’”’ Chaucer says of our Lord, 
“Christ, which that is to every harm triacle;” and 
Lydgate, the “monk of Ebury,”’ a poet whose writings 
are now all but forgotten, has a kindred idea, which 
is expressed in these lines :— 

“ There is no venom, so parlious in sharpnes, 

As when it hath of treacle a likenes.” 
Waller wrote a poem on the occasion of the restora- 
tion of Charles II., in which he speaks of the marvel- 
lous change that would be caused by the event upon 
the views and conduct of the former enemies of his 
royal master. He thus addresses the king :— 

“ Offenders now, the chiefest, do begin 

To strive for grace and expiate their sin ; 

All winds blow fair that did the world embroil, 

Your vipers treacle yield, and scorpions oil.” 
As if he had said in plain prose, that even those who | 
had slain the king’s father had now repented of their 
sin and become loyal to the son, like vipers which 
had inflicted a painful wound, but now yielded by - 
their flesh a medicine to heal it. Milton, too, who 
made everything subservient to his purpose, employed 
this curious old legend to point his language, for he 
speaks of ‘‘the sovran treacle of sound doctrine.” 
Many other instances might be quoted ; but these are 
sufficient to show how familiar the early English 
writers were with the symbolical use of treacle, and 
how admirably they extracted the moral from the 
once popular superstition contained in it. 

The fundamental principle that gave origin to 


, treacle was one that was extensively adopted and 
stuff known as “ molasses’’ was imported from the 


West Indies, it formed a welcome addition to the old | 


acted upon in ancient times. Similia similibus curan- 
tur—* Like cures like ’"—was the motto of nearly all 
the medical practitioners from Galen downwards. 
What were called sympathetic ointments, supposed to 
cure wounds if the weapons that inflicted them were 
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wounds themselves—were everywhere greatly in 
request. Prescriptions as a rule were founded upon 
some real or fancied resemblance between the remedy 
prescribed and the organ diseased—almost never upon 
its own inherent curative property. Lichens, which 
| lead a mysterious mesmerised or suspended existence, 
and growing in curious situations where enchanters 
might weave their unhallowed spells, were favourite 
remedies for mysterious complaints. The lung-wort, 
a kind of lichen which grows in immense shaggy 
masses on trees and rocks in subalpine woods, was 
highly recommended as an infallible cure for all 
diseases of the lungs, owing to the resemblance 
between its reticulated and lobed upper surface, of a 
greyish brown colour, and these delicate human 
organs. Hundreds of similar instances might be 
given, in which the colour and shape of a remedy 
were everything, and its medicinal virtue nothing. 
| The object, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, 
that caused the disorder, contributed the proper 
medicament for its cure. In the writings of Para- 
celsus and Aldrovandus, who combined the study of 
alchemy and other occult sciences with that of medi- 
cine, we find constant reference to such nostrums; 
and numerous recipes are given for ointments, 
draughts, and applications made up according to this 
rule of the most extraordinary substances, which 
were sold for very large sums, and were said to have 
effected remarkable cures. In short, almost all the 
drugs of the medieval pharmacopeia were selected 
and administered entirely upon this principle of 
mutual similarity between remedy and disease. A 
perusal of the medical treatises of our ancestors 
leaves upon our minds a very decided impression of 
the power of the human imagination, and the 
strength of the human constitution, as well as 
quickens our gratitude that we live in times when 
treacle is given as treacle, and not as viper’s flesh, or 
some abomination more disgusting still. The only 
relic of the old superstition that survives now, may 
be recognised in the well-known advice frequently 
given by seasoned topers to those who are suffering 
from the effects of their first drunken excess, “ Take 
a hair of the dog that bit you.” 

There are traces in the Bible of the principle of 
treacle as applied in the cure of disease, which are 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. Some of 
the most remarkable of our Lord’s miracles were 
based upon it. Weare told by St. Mark of the heal- 
ing of a man deaf and dumb in Galilee, by our 
Saviour putting his fingers to his ears and touching 
his tongue with his own spittle. Saliva jejuna was 
suppused by the ancients to possess general curative 
properties, and to be especially efficacious in ophthal- 
mia and other inflammatory diseases of the eyes. 
Pliny, in his Natural History, speaks of this thera- 
peutic virtue in high terms; and both Tacitus and 
Suetonius record the case of a blind man who was 
supposed to have been cured of his blindness by the 
Emperor Vespasian through the application of an 
eye-salve made of spittle. We are not, however, to 
suppose for a moment that our Lord was misled by 





this aden autiate and that He was here acting 
merely as an ordinary physician acquainted with | 


certain remedies in use among men. It was not for 


its medicinal virtue that He made use of the spittle. 
The application of it was entirely a symbolical 


“| 


| 


action, indicating that as it was the man’s tongue || 
that was bound, so the moisture of the tongue was to || 
be the sign of its unloosing, and the means by which || 
it would be enabled to move freely in the mouth and || 


to articulate words. 
resided in and came forth from Christ’s own body 


alone. 


plaister was not altogether unknown. 
Samonicus, a Roman physician in the time of Cara- 


calla, who wrote a poem upon medicine, says in it, || 


“Tf an unwonted tumour rise in empty pride, 


besmear thy swollen eyes all over with loathsome || 
But this healing power of clay was limited || 


mire.” 
to the mere alleviation of inflammations, tumours, &c. 


A somewhat similar example of the same || 
principle may be seen in the opening of the eyes ot |. 
the man born blind. The use of clay as a healing || 
Serenus || 


And the use of Christ’s own |) 
saliva in the cure showed that the healing virtue || 





It could have ha? co effect whatever in giving sight | 
to the blind. Uur Lord used the clay made of his | 
own spittle as a conductor or channel, not in itself || 
necded, by which his power might be conveyed, and jj 


the man’s weak faith strengthened by something 
sacramental or external. It is dust that most fre- 
quently hurts and blinds the eye , our Lord therefore 
took dust and mouldee it with his own spittle into 
clay, as a remedy for healing the eye and restoring 
the lost vision. But we must not confine the appli- 
cation of the principle under consideration to the 
few cases recorded in the Gospels in which our Lord 


made use of an outward remedy, having some | 


analogy with the disease, as the vehicle or treacle of 
his miraculous power. 


principle. 


Himself took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses. 
The evil that He cured He suffered in his own soul. 
The sorrow that He alleviated cost Himself an equal 
degree of sorrow. Virtue went out of Him in pro- 


All Christ’s miracles, without | 
exception, were in one sense illustrations of the | 
The effects of the curse in the diseases | 
and disabilities of mankind were removed by Christ || 
bearing the curse while performing the miracles. | 





portion to the amount of healing virtue imparted. || 


Gain to others was loss to Him. By 
prayer He cast out unclean spirits; by groaning in 
spirit and weeping He raised the dead Lazarus to 
life. The curse that He removed He came under 
Himself; so that in this sense Chaucer’s words, 


already quoted, are wonderfully significant and ap- , 
plicable—“ Christ, which that is to every harm | 
So also in the miracle of healing the | 
The water | 


triacle.” 
nauseous fountain at Jericho by Elisha. 


fasting and | 





was brackish and bitter, and the prophet put into it | 


the pungent and bitter salt. 


This in ordinary cir- | 


cumstances would only have made matters worse, i 
and spoiled irretrievably instead of improving the | 


quality of the water. 
the salt spring permanently sweet, and fit for drink- 
ing or irrigation, and it was an emblem, as the great 








But in this case the salt made || 
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preservative of nature, of purity and incorrupti- 
bility. 

We see the principle of treacle, not only in the 
miracles, but also in the parables, of Scripture, espe- 
cially in those acted or dramatic parables of the Old 
Testament, in which the prophets entered so deeply 
into the spirit of their mission as to be identified 
with it. Saul laid hold of the skirt of Samuel’s 
mantle as he turned indignantly away from him, and 
it rent, and the prophet said to the unhappy king, 
“The Lord hath rent the kingdom of Israel from 
thee this day, and hath given it to a neighbour of 
thine that is better than thou.” Ahijah the Shilonite 
rent his new garment in twelve pieces in the pre- 
sence of Jeroboam, and he said to him, ‘Take thee 
ten pieces ; for thus saith the Lord, the God of Israel, 
Behold I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of 
Solomon, and will give ten tribes to thee.’’ Jeremiah 
concealed his girdle in a hole of a rock near the 
Euphrates, and digging it up again after many days, 
found it marred and rotten and profitable for nothing 
—as a token that thus the pride of Judah and Jeru- 
salem should be marred. Hananiah took the yoke 
from off the prophet Jeremiah’s neck, and brake it 
in the presence of all the people, as a proof that so 
the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, should 
be broken from the neck of all nations within the 
space of two full years. Agabus took the girdle of 
| Paul, and bound his own hands and feet, and said, 
| So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that 
| owneth this girdle, and shall deliver him into the 

hands of the Gentiles.” But the most striking and 
| impressive form of these acted parables was that 
exhibited by Isaiah, when he walked naked and 
barefoot for three years, in order that by this symbol 
he might show to the Israelites that the king of 
Assyria would lead away the Egyptian prisoners and 
| the Ethiopian captives, young and old, naked and 
| barefoot, to the shame of Egypt. Of the same kind 
was the marriage of Hosea with an adulteress, in 
token that by her expiation might be shown the 
desolation of Israel previous to their restoration ; 
and also the death of Ezekiel’s wife, for which he was 
forbidden to mourn, as symbolical of the unlamented 
destruction of the temple of Jerusalem and the death 
of the Jewish sons and daughters by the sword. The 
names, too, of Isaiah’s sons, Shear-jashub, or the 
remnant shall return, and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, or 
make haste to the spoil and hasten the prey, were for 
signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lord of 
hosts which dwelleth in Mount Zion. 

In the economy of redemption we find many re- 
|| markable examples of the principle of treacle. The 
|| rule that “like cures like’’ is engraved on the very 
forefront of our salvation. It is shadowed forth in 
type and symbol; it is foretold in prophecy; it is 
clearly seen in realised fact. The brazen serpent 
was lifted up by Moses in the wilderness to heal 
those who were bitten by the fiery serpents, as a 
prophetic symbol that the Son of man should be 
lifted up on the cross to heal those who had been 
deceived into sin by the old serpent, the devil. 
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And in this type there was a significant fitness. It 
was not an actual dead serpent that was exhibited ; 
for that would have implied that Christ was really 
sinful. It was a brazen serpent, formed of the brass 
of which the brazen altar and the brazen laver were 
made, in token that though Christ was our substitute, 
He was yet holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners, Throughout the whole of our Saviour’s 
propitiatory work, we can trace this similarity be- 
tween the evil and the cure; a similarity indicated 
very plainly and emphatically in the first announce- 
ment of the scheme of redemption to our fallen first 
parents. The serpent’s head could only be bruised 
through the heel of the woman’s seed being wounded 
by the serpent’s fang. By faithlessness and pride, 
man sinned and fell; by treachery, false witness, and 
a cross, man is redeemed. It was not as God that 
Christ wrought out man’s salvation, but as man. 
“ Forasmuch, then, as the children were partakers of 
flesh and blood, He himself also took part of the 
same.” It was in the likeness of sinful flesh that He 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of 
the law might be fulfilled in us who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit. On the day of atone- 
ment, He was represented by the scapegoat; and 
this is the symbol of the wicked who shall be the 
goats on the left of the throne on the day of judg- 
ment. He who knew no sin was made sin—yea, a 
curse—for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him. He was made under the law, 
that He might redeem us from its curse. Through 
death He destroyed him that had the power of death, 
that is, the devil. It is by his blood that our blood- 
guiltiness is washed away. It is by his poverty that 
our peverty is enriched. It is by his humiliation 
that our humiliation is exalted. It is by his stripes 
that our stripes are healed. It is by his death that 
our death is quickened into life. So also, in order 
that we may realise personally and individually the 
benefits of Christ’s redemption, we must be identified 
with Him by faith; there must be mutual sympathy, 
partnership, and reciprocity of feeling—“I in you, 
and ye in me.” We must be partakers of His nature 
as He was partaker of ours. We must take up our 
cross and follow Him. We must know the fellowship 
of His sufferings. If we be planted togetherin the like- 
ness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of his 
resurrection; if we suffer with Him, we shall reign 
with Him. To the unbeliever there seems the same 
inadequacy between cause and effect in this salvation 
from the curse by means of the cross, that there 
appears to us in the old medizval cures by the treacle 
which vipers yield. The men of Jericho might have 
ridiculed the prophet’s attempt to heal the bitter 
fountain by his cruse of salt. The serpent-bitten 
Israelites might have refused to look at the brazen 
serpent, deeming it a foolish and impotent charm. 
Had both of these allowed themselves to reason upon 
the improbability of the desired result being accom- 
plished by such means, had they been swayed by 
the opinions or speculations of men, the fountain, in 
the one case, would have flowed for ever in all its 
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bitterness. and the Israelites, in the other case, would 
have perished in their torment. “Other modes of 
healing more plausible and promising, and more con- 
sonant with human reason, might have suggested 
themselves.” But this was God’s prescribed method 
of cure, and the only one. And so all the great facts 
and doctrines of redemption may be antecedently 
improbable in the highest degree, and such as human 
reason could never have devised, nor the unassisted 
efforts of man ever have compassed. Christ crucified 
may be to the Jews a stumbling block, and to the 
Greeks foolishness. The salvation of God may not 
be suitable and adequate in the eyes of man. ‘‘ What 
special virtue,” he may say, “is there in the sufferings 
and death of a poor Jew eighteen hundred years ago, 
to atone for my sins and make my peace with God? 
The whole system is just a repetition of the mediwval 
superstition, and is therefore offensive, incredible, 
and impracticable.’ So have many argued, and 
died in their sins. God says, “ There is no other 
name given under heaven among men by whom we 
can be saved, but the name of Jesus.’”’ The deadly 
bite of the serpent of sin can only be cured by look- 
ing unto Him who is lifted up on the cross. The 
fountain of sin and death can only be healed by the 
salt of Christ’s redemption; and putting in the 
sugared sweets of our own devices and plans of sal- 
vation and good works will never change its bitter- 
ness; but it will flow a fountain of death for ever 
for us. 

In medicine also the same principle may be found. 
Homeopathy was anticipated by the ancient use of 
treacle. The essential character of Hahnemann’s 
famous system is that such remedies should be em- 
ployed against any disease, as in a healthy person 
would produce a similar, though not precisely the 
same disease. The method of administering remedies 
in infinitesimal doses is not necessarily a part of the 
system, and it was not originally practised, although 
in the end it was adopted as a vital article of the 
creed. The fundamental principle of homceopathy is 
that “like cures like;” and, to find svitable 
medicines against any disease, experiments are made 
on healthy persons, in order to determine the effect 
upon them. Thus fatty discharges are supposed to 
be cured by oil; hooping-cough and certain eruptions 
of the skin of a chronic nature are supposed to be 
cured by an attack of measles; inflammation of the 
eyes, asthma, and dysentery, are homcopathically 
cured by small-pox ; arnica heals bruises because it 
produces the nervous symptoms which accompany 
bruises; camphor cures typhus fever because in a 
poisonous dose it lowers the vitality of the system ; 
wine is a good remedy for inflammation because it 
inflames the constitution ; quinine or Peruvian bark 
is the best remedy against intermittent fever or ague 
because, when taken in considerable quantity by a 
healthy person, it produces feverishness and furred 
tongue; and so on over a long list of medicines. 
The doctrine of homceopathy has been held up to 
ridicule and battered with every conceivable argu- 





system. It does not lie in my province to judge 
between the opponents. This much may be said, 
however, that homceopathy has not wrought a great 
revolution in therapeutics, although it has added to the 
knowledge of specific means of cure as other systems 
have done. There are numerous analogies in medi- 
cine—this every medical man will allow; but whether 
they are sufficiently numerous and exact to found a 
scientific system upon them is a different question, 
which every man will answer according to his own 
bias. It is a fact disputed by no one, that certain 
remedies resemble, in their operation upon the 
healthy body, the diseases they were employed to 
cure. Vaccination, for instance, is universally prac- 
tised as a prophylactic or preventive remedy against 
small-pox; the vaccine disease being a local, less 
dangerous and non-infectious form of small-pox. For 
the sickness caused by a surfeit of food—every phy- 
sician would prescribe ar emetic which would cause 
nausea and sickness ; and for some kinds of diarrhoea 
rhubarb would be given. Many of the febrile 
diseases have a mysterious and inexplicable power of 
protecting, within certain limits, against a recurrence 
ofthem. Those who take measles, small-pox, typhus, 
yellow-fever, and other complaints of that class, very | 
seldom indeed have a renewed attack of the same 
kind throughout the whole course of their lives. 
Purgative medicines are administered to produce one | 
disease or unnatural condition of the system, in 
order to remove another. The evil that has deranged 
the body in many instances can only be healed by 
another evil that will temporarily derangeit. A very 
popular mode of taking the pain out of a burn is 
to expose the injured part as long as possible to the 
fire; and it is well known that the only safe way 
of restoring animation to a frost-bitten limb is by 
rubbing it with snow or putting it in ice-cold water. 
Both the homeeopathic and allopathic principles of 
medicine coincide in certain cases. Bromine, in- 
troduced into the respiratory organs, causes false 
membranes to be formed in the larynx of pigeons. 
In croup and diphtheria it has therefore been found 
to act as a useful remedy—first hardening the ad- 
ventitious membrane, and then reducing it to dust. 
Taking a mere outside general view of the healing art, 
like does to some extent cure like. It is the bitter 
medicine that cures the bitter disease. All medicines 
are nauseous, because all illness is nauseous. 

There is a profound philosophy in this principle 
of treacle that applies to all the relations and in- 
terests of life. In the sweat of a man’s face does 
he take away the curse that causes his face to sweat. 
Not by ease and idleness and self-indulgence does a || 
man remove the remediable evils of the world; but |} 
by the evil of toil and trouble and care. It is the 
gracious yet salutary law of man’s nature that all 
the advantages of life can only be procured by the 
endurance of temporarydisadvantages and sacrifices. 
He who would be rich or great must deny himself and 
live laborious days. There is no royal road to any at- 


| tainment worth having. The blessing and the curse are 
ment by the disciples of the Hippocratic or allopathic | 


inseparably bound up together; and he who would 
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get the blessing—say rather he who would enjoy 
the blessing—must press through the thorny hedge of 
the curse; he who would eat the kernel must crack 
the stone. So also it is the tear of sympathy that 
dries the tear of sorrow; the salt of the grief that 
springs from fellow-feeling that heals the salt spring 
of the grief that flows from human bereavement. 
We all know the relief to imprisoned feeling with 
which the heart is bursting—when we can find one 
whose susceptibilities can take it in as we outpour 
it all, who can understand our emotions and take 
interest in our disclosures. There is no earthly 
solace like that; and it is only a higher degree of it 
that we experience when we feel that we have “a 
| brother born for adversity,” who is afflicted in all 
1 our afflictions. That “Jesus wept,’—that He still 
|| sheds tears as salt amd as round as ours—when He 
|| sees us sorrowing; this is the blessed homeopathy 
| of suffering—this is the balm, the treacle to every 
heart-wound. ‘Then, too, why is repentance bitter ? 
| 











| Is it not becamse sin is bitter? Those who have 
| experienced if describe the exquisite painfulness 
|| with which life and vigour return to a frozen limb— 
|| or animation to a body that has been nearly drowned, 
| when the remedies used have been successful. 
|| The pain of xecovery is somewhat like the pain 
through which sensibility and consciousness in either 
case were lost. ‘Thus it is in all moral recoveries 
from sin. Thesoul yields to temptation with pain, 
and reluctance, and much self-upbraiding at first; 
and it is only a long-continued course of evil that 
blunts and deadens its sensibilities, so that it is be- 
neath and beyond shame. But when it comes to 
itself{—when it feels, like the prodigal, what it is and 
what it has lost—the revulsion of feeling is great. It 
revives to the consciousness of the higher and truer | 


of remorse greater even than it experienced when it 
first fell. The tides of better feeling and heavenlier 
impulses flow with difficulty and pain through chan- 
nels long empty, or clogged up with base and sinful 
tendencies. Conviction and conversion, whether on 
the lower levels of ordinary moral conduct and worldly 
well-being, or on the higher heights of spiritual life 
and Gospel experience, must always be attended with 
acute sorrow ; and the measure of the pain in the loss. of 
the soul must be the measure of the pain in its recovery 
and gain. Look again at love. What does it requine? 
Is it wealth, or rank, or fame, or any of the outward 


possessions and glories of life? The Song of Songs | 


says, and the experience of every true loving heart 
echoes the sentiment, “If a man would giveall the 
substance of his house for love, it would utterly be 
contemned.”” Love can only be satisfied with love. 
And should not our own experience of this convince 
us that the surpassing, ineffable Love that spared not 
his own Son for us, demands from us in return, and 
can only be satisfied with, a love that will sacrifice 
itself for Him? And, finally, does not the principle 
we have been considering lead us by all these steps to 
the great universal Throne itself? that, as God has 
made us in his own likeness, so we can only be satis- 
fied when we awake with his likeness. He has made 
us with a nature so God-like that no creature—no 
gift that He Himself can bestow—nothing but God 
Himself, can fill out the almost infinite craving 
hollow of its mould. The prayer of Philip, “Show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us,’’ is the unconscious 
longing of every soul. No other blessedness can 
suffice us. This is indeed the sovran treacle of sound 





life from which it has degraded itself, with a keenness | 


doctrine ; and blessed are those who know in their 
| experience the reality which it expresses—who know 
the Father in the Son, whom thus to know is life 
everlasting. HUGH MACMILLAN 
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Aut along the line of rail, wherever it runs, the 
stranger may travel in Russia with little inconvenience, 
even thoughhe knows nothing of the language of the 
country. Mot that he will be able to communicate 
directly with the guards, or with the waiters in the 
refreshment-rooms, for it very rarely happens that 
they can speak a word of any language but Bus- 
sian; but among his travelling companions there 
will be sare to be many who can converse with him 
in French or German, and some, very likely, in Eng- 
lish. As soon, however, as he leaves these friendly 
guides behind, he will find his difficulties begin. 
This truth makes itself clearly felt by me when the 
train has gone away and left me alone on the plat- 
form of a small station in the interior, at which I 
have got out, with the intention of driving to the 
country-house for which I am bound. It is too late 
|| to proceed farther to-night, and it does not seem very 
clear where a lodging can be obtained. No such 
thing as an inn of any description is to be seen; in fact, 
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the station itself is the only house within sight, There 
is a rumour of the existence of a small town in the 
neighbourhood, but no trace of it is visible. Fortu- 
nately the station-master, who is of Teutonic origin, 
can speak German, an accomplishment by no means 
to be generally expected, and from him I obtain 
leave to pass the night in the refreshment room. 
After tea I set off in search of the adjacent town, 
which turns out to be a couple of miles off. By the 
time I reach it the inhabitants have mostly retired 
for the night, so the greater part of the houses are 
closed. There is not a sign of anything like an 
inn; but, by way of compensation, there are three 
churches and a monastery. After wandering for 
a time about the empty streets, which are totally 
innocent of paving, and can boast im some places of 
ravines a yard deep, looking like ruts made by a 
giant’s cart-wheel, I leave the sleeping town and 





return to the railway-station. 
There, having supped, I retire to rest. The line I 


|am on is a new one, and this station has not long 
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been opened ; in fact, it is not yet finished. Relying 
upon this newness, I think I may trust one of the 
otherwise-to-be-suspected sofas, and so make up a 
bed on it with rugs and coats. But before long I 
discover Ihad better beat a retreat, so I retire to 
the long table which runs down the middle of the 
room, and take up my quarters on that. It is hard, 
but itis better than the couch. After a time the 
waiter belonging to the refreshment room comes 
in, undresses himself to the extent of taking off 
his boots, and goes to sleep on another of the 
couches. It may easily be imagined that he 
snores. Every now and then may be also heard the 
warning hum of a musquito, of which there are 
plenty hereabouts, a cricket chirrups away from 
behind the wainscot in the most provokingly good- 
humoured manner, and outside a dog howls as if its 
life were a burden to it. I fall into a half-sleep, 
and then wake up with a start and wonder where I 
am. The fact of being stretched out on a long and 
shadowy table is horribly suggestive of a dissecting- 
room in a hospital; and the waiter, who has snored 
himself into silent stupor, looks uncomfortably like 
a spare corpse. Another doze, and then I wake up 
with an impression that the waiter, who is now 
affected by a gurgling in the throat, is being put to 
some horrible death. All this is not conducive to re- 
freshing rest, and, besides that, as the night goes by, 
the table grows harder and harder, so that when at 
last the morning light comes, I am by no means 
sorry to rise. About five o’clock the waiter also 
up, and having put on his boots, assumes the air of 
a man who has made an elaborate toilette. <A few 
minutes later a party of carpenters and masons com- 
mence operations in the next room with a high- 
pitched, melancholy song, and this they will keep 
up, with occasional interruptions, all day long. 

I pay a second visit to the town, and find it now 
awake and stirring. As this is market day, strings 
of carts are slowly jogging along the roads which 
lead to it. In the market-place numbers of them 
are already drawn up in lines, and the day’s business 
has begun. Strange-looking vehicles they are, 
formed of rough planks placed on low, clumsy wheels, 
and always half full of straw—a few can boast of a 
primitive sort of covering, giving them a gipsy-like 
appearance, and affording a dark background which 
sets off with admirable effect the figures of the 
women and children who are eating their breakfast 
in some of them. Now and then a charming group 
is to be seen, where the bright faces of two or three 
little girls, light-haired and blue-eyed, with red and 
white handkerchiefs covering their heads and fall- 
ing over their shoulders, are set in a frame formed 
by a gleaming bough torn from a silver birch, with 
its delicate clusters of leaves still hanging from it. 
Farther on a number of peasants, rough, bearded 
men, but almost always of honest and kindly aspect, 
are showing off the horses they have to sell, and a 
superior being, who is probably a neighbouring pro- 
prietor, is examining their quadrupeds, with an eye 
toa purchase. When they add-ess him it is always | 
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with cap in hand, but in all that relates to barguin- 
ing it is evident that they are at least his equals. 
Close at hand is the little cluster of shops forming the 
bazaar which is to be found in every Russian town, all 
of them low and dark, suggestive of pleasant shade 
and coolness during the blaze of the mid-day sun. 
Into one of these I enter in search of soap, that easily 
overlooked commodity by which many a forgetful 
traveller marks his steps across the face of the earth. 
Seen from the interior of the shadowy shop, the houses 
outside look bright and warm in the early sunlight, 
and the sky-blue domes of the neighbouring church 
have a very cheery look. Inside the church there 
is no one except a man who is sweeping it out. It 
seems clean and light, and it is adorned by numbers 
of pictures, many of them indifferent copies from 
Italian masters. More interesting is the large illus- 
tration of the Last Judgment, with the fearful 
dragon’s mouth, into which the wicked are going in 
crowds, not a few ecclesiastics among them, and the 
terrible embodiment of “ the worm which never dies,”’ 
its laidly form cutting the scene in two. The story 
of Dives and Lazarus also forms the subject:of a 
large and curious picture in three parts. In the 
centre Dives is sitting at a. sumptuous feast, while 
Lazarus lies at the foot of the stair leading up to the 
rich man’s palace, a group of dogs by his side. On 
the left Lazarus lies dying, watched by angels with 
gorgeously coloured wings, and on the right Dives 
is in hell, the flames curling around him, and hideous 
demons of all shapes and sizes ingeniously torment- 
ing him. One would like to know what sort of 
ideas used to be suggested, by such a picture as 
this, to the minds of the poor peasants in the olden 
days, when they were hard pressed by poverty and 
illness, and they thought of the feasting going on 
in the house of a master who owned them, but heeded 
not their sufferings. 

After exhausting the sights of the town, which 
are not very numerous, I make my way back to the 
station, where a gentleman who is waiting for the up 
train is kind enough to find me a peasant willing to 
drive to the house for which I am bound, and which is 
about thirty miles distant. I get into the peasant’s 
telega, a rough cart without springs, and away we jolt to 
his house, which lies a little outside the town, and drive 
into his dvor.or farm-yard. The various buildings he | 
owns are connected by a high wattled fence so. as’ to 
form the sides of a square. On the right-hand side 
of the large gates which give access to it stands his 
dwelling-house, a long, low cottage, with a heavy 
thatched roof overhanging very small windows, like 
a shaggy eyebrow coming down close above peering 
little eyes. _ On the left is a sort of granary, and the 
other buildings are a cow-house with three cows in 
it, a piggery, and a stable in which are half-a-dozen 
horses. Besides these there are several sheds, in which 
carts and various agricultural implements are stand- 
ing. The open space in the middle is very much 
what an English farm-yard might be, only that the | 
well has the gaunt lever apparatus for drawing 
water, one which always has a wild and dreary 
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look about it, especially when its long, gibbet-like | 
urm is seen standing out against the low level light | 


| in an evening sky, and by the side of the house a 


long pole sticks out of the fence, at the end of which | 


is a place of refuge for the starlings to build their 
nestsin. The peasant sets to work to harness fresh 


horses to the telega; his wife stands looking on at the | 


door of the cottage with her work in her hands, and 
over her shoulder peers one of the pilgrim women 
who spend their lives in roaming from one shrine to 
another, and who are justly prized for the great 

gossiping powers they usually possess; and his chil- 
| dren,—two chubby boys, with nothing on but their 
shirts, and a little girl with dark hair hanging in a 
tangle about her shoulders, and a gipsy-like expres- 
sion of countenance, whose whole attire consists in a 
sort of frock tied round the waist with a bit of string, 
—lend their aid to bring out the horses, which are 
evidently on very friendly terms with the whole 
| household. The telega is soon equipped, a clean 
| wisp of straw is put in it, the family assemble to see 
' us start, and away we go, the bells sounding merrily 
| from the duga, or wooden arch which stands above 
the shoulders of the shaft-horse. Impressed thereby 
with a sense of his own importance, he trots soberly 
on, while his two companions gaily bound and curvet 
by his side. 

It must be confessed that the scenery has little 
variety to offer. On each side of the road the same 
flat landscape presents itself, stretching away to the 
horizon with scarcely a single break. At one point, 
however, the road suddenly dives out of sight under 
the surface of a tolerably broad river, through which 
the telega wades, the water rising above the axle- 
trees; at another it mounts a hill, at least fifty feet 
high, from the summit of which a view is to be had of 
the country for milesaround. On this vantage-ground 
are a number of mills, singular looking structures, all 
warped by the sun and twisted into strange shapes by 
storms, so that they have a wild and ghastly look, as 
of creatures which have seen better days, and have 
since writhed under terrible mental pangs or physical 
sufferings. At this point we take leave of the high 
road, and set off at a spirited gallop right across 
country. The result is not very pleasant to the un- 
accustomed traveller. He is jerked first one way 
and then another, now pitched against the driver, 
who sits as if he were nailed to his seat, then flung 
back with a bang against the tail board of the cart. 
After awhile his limbs begin to execute unwonted 
and extraordinary manceuvres on their own account, 
his head feels as if it belonged to some one else, and 
his teeth chatter away fluently without paying the 
least attention to what he wants to say. Now and 
then he contrives to sit up like a reasonable being on 
the top of his pile of cushions and straw, but before 
long it slides away from him, and he gradually re- 
solves into a mere puppet, and begins performing 
a wild kind of hornpipe before his own astonished 
eyes. As he lies prostrate in the bottom of the 
cart, the surrounding landscape appears to become 
strangely animated. First a tree jumps up into the 





air to have a look at him, next an entire hill-side 
seems to be coming down upon him, and by way of 
climax the whole view suddenly turns into a brilliant 
firework before his eyes, attended by the other pecu- 
liar sensations which generally accompany an un- 
expected blow on the back of the head. At last the 
traveller learns how to sit up, by dint of holding on 
tight with beth hands, and keeping a sharp look-out 
ahead for exceptional irregularities in the earth’s crust. 
Eventually he becomes so practised a sitter that he 
is actually able to form an idea of the country across 
which he is driving. 

The chief idea it suggests is one of boundless. 
space. The same unbroken prairie stretches on in 
front; mile after mile goes by, and still not a roof- 
tree is in sight. Itisa relief from time to time to 
get out of the cart and stretch one’s cramped and 
wearied limbs, and very pleasant then does the open 
steppe breeze feel, as it goes sighing along, gently 
bending down the grass and the flowers which in 
some spots grow in profusion. The wind sings the 
same song here in summer that one may hear if one 


| lies down on the green turf of the Sussex downs, or 


amid the heather on a Scotch moor, but in winter 
its voice must be dreary to an extent of which we 
know little. No wonder that travellers are some- 
times frozen to death then, when the air becomes so 
full of tiny points of snow that it is impossible to see 
even a few yards in any direction, and that in a spot 
an hour’s distance from shelter at the best of times. 
Along the faintly defined bridle tracks one sees very 
few passers by. Now and then comes astring of carts, 
the horses jogging on unguided, the drivers sitting 
up or lying fast asleep on their loads. Sometimes a 
tree is being carried along, supported on two sets of 
wheels, one at each extremity, and looking much 
like a monster twig insect, or a dendrological croco- 
dile, as it slowly staggers along the rough road. 
Sometimes, also, but very rarely, a peasant is passed 
who is driving sheep or pigs to a field. One of these, 
when questioned as to the road, points to his lips and 
turns aside without answering, and the driver says 
he is nemoi,dumb. It is from this word that the Rus- 
sian term for a German comes——Nemets, a dumb man, 
that is to say, one who cannot speak Russian. At last, 
the first village we have seen since starting heaves into 
sight—a long wide street, formed by a double row of 
detached cottages with earth walls and thatched roofs, 
each with its rough fence and its primitive farm- 
yard. A little on one side stand the church and the 
priest’s house, and farther on, amid a clump of trees, 
is the mansion of the owner of the property. The 
regular word in Russian for an estate in the country, 
derevnya, means @ village, and before the emancipa- 
tion a proprietor’s income was estimated by the 
number of souls, namely, male serfs, he possessed. 
Very few of these souls are now to be seen in this 
village, the others being no doubt at work in the 
fields, and indeed there are scarcely any signs of life 
about it. Here and there a child is visible, but most 
of the small people are probably asleep, for the sun is 
high in the heavens by this time, and it is very hot. 
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The driver mentions this last fact in connection with 
that of there being good beer to be had in the village, 
and itis easy to believe that he has shouted himself 
dry, for he has been loudly encouraging or upbraid- 
ing his horses ever since the journey began. Scarcely 
ever touching them, and then only with the lash 
formed by the slack end of the reins, he has first 
appealed to their best feelings when they showed an 
inclination to loiter, and then to their vanity and 
conceit. Rough cart-horses as they are, they yet 
manifest a wonderful amount of spirit, springing to 
their work with a will, and keeping to it with 
singular endurance. But the amount of expostula- 
tion which they seem to expect is fearful to think of 
in so dry a land as this, where the means of quench- 
ing thirst are few and very far between. We call 
on the landlord of the village kabak to produce 
his beer, and very fair it proves when it arrives, 
and by no means dear, considering the amount of 
trouble required to bring anything to this out-of- 
the-way place. The driver seems very glad to get 
it, and a carter who has accompanied us the last part 
of the way, and given us some information about the 
road, is made very happy by a glass, so we have quite a 
convivial meeting under the tree which casts a friendly 
shade over the primitive drinking-house. Then we 
proceed anew on our journey. The latter part isa 
repetition of the first. The same monotonous, un- 
broken plains, which seem to swim in the mid-day 
heat, the same strings of primitive carts with long- 
bearded drivers, each of whom as we pass courte- 
ously takes off his strange hat, apparently the 
original idea of all the various families of chimney- 
pots, a tall and all but brimless cylinder, such as one 
sees on the head of the Irishman of caricature and 
farce. We pass through two other villages, both 
exactly rhyming with the first, and about five hours 
after starting we arrive at the country-house for 
which we are bound. Setting aside the heat, one 
might have walked here with half the fatigue caused 
by such a journey. 


Il. 

The proprietor, at whose house we have arrived, 
is one of a class which contributes to Russia many of 
its most useful citizens. Though a highly intelligent 
and well-editcated man, thoroughly acquainted with 
Western thought, and speech, and manner, he does 
not object to live quietly in his native land, and to 
do his best, as a private individual, to develop its 
resources; and, after having spent a number of years 
in the capital, engaged in public service, he is con- 
tent to settle down in the country, apart from almost 
all gaiety, and quite out of the way of the rush of 
fashionable society. Such men as he are valuable to 
any nation, but more especially to one which is going 
through such a social transformation as Russia is 
now experiencing. It is a relief to turn to the sight 
of their quiet but useful lives from the spectacle 
offered by those of the careless voluptuaries who are 
flinging away their money amid the dissipations 
of Paris, or across the gaming tables of Germany. 


The life led by the general—such is his official 
rank—reminds me not a little of the manner in 
which many a Highland laird lives who farms his 
own estate. His day is taken up by his out-door 
avocations; his evening is devoted to his family, to 
books, andto music. It is a busy and a healthy life, 
and one which, although for the most part passed in 
material pursuits, is by no means excluded from intel- 
lectual pleasures. But it israther with the villagers 
than with the landlord that we have to deal, so we will 
not stop to describe at any length either him or his 
house, merely saying thatit is pleasant to look at and 
to inhabit, with large trees overhanging it, in which 
rooks build, whose cawing reminds one agreeably of 
an English home, with a flower garden behind it, 
at this time fragrant with the odour of lilac blossoms, 
and with a charming pleasaunce by its side, a kind of 
copse through which lead numbers of shady walks, 
delightful for strolling in during the overpowering 
heat of mid-day. There is none of the formalit , about 
these pleasure-grounds which generally render such 
spots so distasteful on the Continent. The grass 
grows unchecked, and wild flowers bloom in pro- 
fusion on every side. But now let us leave the grange, 
as it may be called, and pay a visit to the village. 
The cottages of which that is composed form two 
long straggling lines. The ground slopes away rapidly 
from them towards a small stream, on the banks of 
which are a number of little huts half buried in the soil. 
In these, the cooking operations, and all others requir- 
ing the use of fire, are carried on, such a precaution 
being rendered necessary by the singular tendency for 
being burnt down eving§d by all Russian dwelling- 
houses. Fires are so common in Russia, that -he state 
of the country almost equals that in which Uhina was 
placed during the disastrous period separating the dis- 
covery of roast pig from that of the possibility of roast- 
ing without committing arson. As we pass in front of 
the cottages, we see little boards in front of them, on 
one side of which a tub is rudely painted, on another 
a ladder, on a third an axe and acord. These signs 
show that the owners of the cottages to which they are 
attached are bound, in case of a fire, to provide for the 
common good the various utensils they represent. 
Each village forms a little commonwealth apart, and 
is ebliged to be self-sufficing, the distances which 
lie between it and other habitations compelling it to 
rely on its own resources. Theoretically, the autho- 
rity over each of these small communities has always 
been exercised by its own elders, who form a council, 
with one of their own number at its head ; but prac- 
tically the lord of the manor has too often treated 
his tenants with as scant ceremony as was shown in 
olden days towards some little Greek republic by its 
irrepressible “tyrant.” 

As we wander past the cottages with our host’s 
children, some of the inhabitants come to their doors 
to look at us, but they manifest no great curiosity, 
or at least abstain from any offensive demonstrations 
of it. Into some of the cottages we enter, and their 
owners always seem glad to see us, and to be rather 





proud of the opportunity of showing off their simple 
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belongings. Inside as well as outside, the houses are 
all alike. None of them can boast of more than one 
story, and their rooms go right up to the roof, being 
more like barns than dwelling rooms. The floors are 
of earth, and the pigs wander and the fowls flutter 
about undisturbed, giving the place a somewhat 
Hibernian appearance. The rooms are very dark, 
but little light being able to enter through the small 
windows, the glass of which is sometimes in a very 
grimy condition. Passing out by the back door, we 
enter the farm-yard, which in most cases is a repeti- 
tion, on a small scale, of that which we saw while 
the vehicle which brought us here was being got 
ready. In every cottage we enter, the women chat 
pleasantly with our young guides, and appear to 
derive considerable amusement from our own at- 
tempts at conversation. Some of them seem impressed 
by the information that one of their visitors comes 
from England; others have evidently but vague 
geographical ideas in reference to that distant land. 
But they are all courteous and smiling, evidently a 
kindly race, and susceptible of strong attachments. 
No people are more strongly bound by family ties 
than the Russians, or kinder towards the needy and 
distressed. Beggars thrive among them; it has even 
been said that there are villages in which all the in- 
habitants live by begging, looking upon it as a calling 
—a species of profession. In no other country is so 
much pity shown towards prisoners and exiles,—all 
such persons being known there by the name of “ the 


unfortunate,” and alms being freely bestowed upon 
them even by those who are, but little removed from 


utter poverty themselves#* The Russian peasant 
has his faults, no doubt. He is utterly ignorant, 
he is grossly superstitious, he is horribly dirty. 
But then he is patient, and long-suffering, even 
under great provocation. He is a dutiful son, a 
loving father, and, all things considered, not a 
bad husband. He has a very hard battle to fight 
with the world, but he goes through it with great 
courage and fortitude, seldom shrinking from pain, 
and facing death with extraordinary composure. His 
love for his Czar has something very touching in 
it, and so is his simple, unwavering belief in what his 
Church teaches him. Toiling on through the burning 
heat of summer, and such cold in winter as we have 
little idea of, he does not obtain much enjoyment 
from his life, but he seldom grumbles, and at last 
he lies down tranquilly to die. 

Of course, there is much difference between the 
lots of peasants in various parts of the country. In 
some districts, such as those of White Russia, and the 
country near St. Petersburg, the soil is very poor, 
and the villager finds it hard to sustain existence. To 
him, life offers very little that is attractive; it must 
be almost a relief to die, and leave the never-ending 
struggle for a bare livelihood behind. But there are 
other parts of thecountryin which the ground yields its 
produce readily, and there the peasant often becomes 
rich ; and in some parts, as about Yaroslaf, for in- 
stance, he lives in a handsome and well-kept house, 
and his farm-yard is a model of cleanliness and order. 





Even in the same district, villages may differ greatly, 
as we see on going to a crown village a few miles 
away,—one in which the peasants have been free for 
years previous to the general emancipation. Here, the 
cottages have a far better and cleaner look than those 
of the village we have just left, and their owners 
are better dressed, and have a more independent 
aspect and bearing. Here, also, we enter some of the 
cottages, and are equally well received, the owners 
seeming to be proud of showing how much property 
they possess. Their rooms are larger, better lighted, 
and cleaner than those we just saw. Their farm- 
yards are well ordered and well stocked, and their 
gardens and orchards are in admirable condition. If 
freedom has done so much to improve the state of 
these individuals, it may fairly be expected to conduce 
greatly to the happiness of the millions to whom it 
has, within these last few years, been granted. 

The Russjan peasant has the character of being 
lazy; but wherever we go, we find him industri- 
ously engaged. The women, also, work very hard, 
and, we are told, very well. Numbers of them 
are employed on the general’s farm at this time of 
year, and he gives a very favourable account of them. 
Here, for instance, they are occupied in sheep-shear- 
ing. Let us enter the long barn-likestructure which 
is set apart for the purpose, and take a glance at the 
operation. ‘There is not much light inside the build- 
ing ; and when one first comes in from the broad 
daylight outside, it is not very easy to make out what 
is going on. But after a little time we see that the 
greater part of the floor is occupied by a troop of 
women, some forty or fifty in number, each of whom 
sits there with a sheep in her arms, busily clipping 
away at its wool. Every now and then, one of them, 
having finished with her patient, rises from her seat, | 
and carries the wool she has collected to the table at | 
the end of the barn, at which the general is seated— 
a large pair of scales by his side. The wool is | 
weighed, and its amount entered in a book, and the | 
shearer returns to her work. It is a curious scene. | 
The barn is so dark in some parts, such strange sha- | 
dows gather in the distant corners, the sunlight from | 
without, entering through chinks and crannies, falls | 
on the floor in such fantastic lines, and chequers it | 
with such eccentric patterns. Up above, the joists | 
and beams loom indistinctly in the half-light, and a | 
couple of owls balance themselves on a perch, and | 
look down with an absurd air of judicial gravity on | 
the busy scene below. The women all have their 
heads covered with handkerchiefs of different colours 
and patterns, but almost always having some white 
about them, and these serve to light up, to some 
extent, the dusky scene. Sometimes, a stray sunbeam 
falls on a young face kerchiefed in a comely cloud of | 
white cotton, and brings it out in high relief against | 
the shadowy background, a pleasant picture to look | 
at; but the majority of the countenances are far from 
being comely. Hard work and rough weather have ‘ 
left their traces behind in deeply wrinkled cheeks 
and brows. The skin is tanned and chapped, and 
the eyes peer anxiously out of a labyrinth of crows’ 
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feet. Kindly faces they are, though not beautiful, 
and such as would form excellent studies for a painter. 

For a really picturesque view, however, come down 
to these hollows between the general’s house and the 
rivulet, towards nightfall. Here, the girls who are 
employed in field-work on the estate, cook and 
eat their supper in the open air. Shielded by the 
neighbouring mounds from the evening breeze, the 
camp fires burn cheerily beneath the cauldrons, in 
which a sort of porridge is being cooked. Half-a- 
dozen of the girls are attending to them during the 
absence of the rest of the party. Presently, the others 
return from their work, and come down here to their 
supper. This is the last day of their engagement, 
so to-night they have been paid, and they are now 
in good spirits, and prepared to enjoy themselves. 
There are three or four dozen of them, mostly inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring villages, to which they 
will repair to-morrow with their earnings. As a 
genera] rule, they cannot be called beautiful, being 
for the most part too blunt in feature and too dumpy 
in form, but they look healthy and vigorous, and they 
have at least the charm of youth. As the twilight 
fades, and the fires blaze up more brightly, the groups 
which surround them become more and more pictur- 
esque. The firelight brings out the best points in the 
girls’ forms and faces, and leaves the rest in friendly 
shade. Such of them as have dark hair, half covered 
by red handkerchiefs, look exactly like gipsies as 
their tanned features glow in the ruddy gleam. 
Some of the party are standing beside the fires; 
others are sitting on such resting-places as they can 
find, and the rest lie stretched on the ground in all 
sorts of not ungraceful attitudes; and altogether, 
there is so operatic a look about the whole scene, that 
one almost expects the entire party to burst out sud- 
denly into a song. By this time the light has died 
out of the sky, except along the western horizon, 
where a long strip still lingers, amber coloured and 





pale green, against which two or three cottages stand 
out cold and dark; the stars are gathering overhead ; 
the night air sighs softly by, and down below in the 
hollows the wood-fires crackle merrily, their pale 
smoke drifting slowly away, and their blaze light- 
ing up the picturesque groups of the surrounding 
girls, and flinging on the grass and the sandy mounds 
strange shadows, which quiver fantustically as the 
flames rise and fall. We go down to the fireside, and 
are received with hospitable offers of porridge; and 
after a little time, we are favoured with the song 
which we seem to have been expecting all the while. 
But how different it is from the gay and rattling 
chorus which would be heard on the stage! Wild 
and melancholy, it sounds at times like the wind sob- 
bing through the forest, or wailing across the steppes, 
sometimes like the mysterious sighing of an AZolian 
harp. It is the fitting music of a people who have 
long been bound in captivity, who have had to 
struggle hard for their lives, into whose soul the iron 
has entered. When heard close at hand, it is too shrill 
and nasal to be pleasant ; but when we have moved 
away to some little distance from the scene, and we 
listen to it from a knoll commanding the hollows, in 
which the fires are now burning dim, the effect is 
very singular and impressive. The musical wail of 
the young voices rises and falls as the night wind 
comes and goes. Song succeeds song, with but short 
intervals between ; but in all there prevails the same 
sadness, the same apparent expression of a longing 
for something which does not come. It is late to- 
night before we retire to rest; but as I open my 
bedroom window, and look out into the quiet night, 
and watch the stars shining through the masses of 
foliage which overhang the casement, the breeze 
which wafts into the room the odour of the lilac 
blossoms, bears with it also the slow, sad burden 
of the girls’ long-drawn-out song. 
W. R. 8. RALSTON. 





THE LADY’S VISION. 


Atone she dwelt, in heart and mind alone, | 
While yearnings strong were locked within her | 
breast ; 
No sigh responsive echoed each sad moan, 
No voice e’er charmed her troubled sp’rit to rest ; 
And still she longed for love with eager pain, 
And idle passed her hours in weeping vain. 


Each passing day did that strong passion swell ; 
Night after night it kept her soul awake ; 
For if her weary eyelids slumbrous fell, 
Her —— their wonted course in dreams would 
take, 
And all her heart went forth in that sad cry, 
“Lord, give me love: give love, or else I die!” 


“The world is fair, and I am fair, I know, 
Yet only I, of all on earth, am lone: 


Its embracing flowers round rugged rock and 
stone ; 
Each morn, each eve, the sun doth kiss the sea: 





But there is no embrace, no love, for me! 


“Oh for some hand that might set free the love 
That flutters wildly, caged within my breast ! 
Oft would I send it forth, but, like the dove, 
It sad returneth, never finding rest ; 
And mourns, and yearns, and passes to and fro, 
Loth to remain, unknowing where to go. 


‘Oh that it could indeed find mountain top 
Where it might build its nest, and ever stay ! 
Oh for some king before whom I might drop 
The tribute my o’erburthened heart would pay ! 
For some strong arm to clasp me to a breast, 
Where I might lie, and love, and be at rest!” 


So through the night her sad, sad wailings went, 
Like sorrowing winds that tremble through the | 


air ; 
And angels paused, who heard that wild lament, 
And stood in doubt upon the heavenly stair, 


| If it were prayer that they might bear on high; 


Or if on earth such prayer of earth should die. 


But one still night, when mournful at her head 
The guardian spirit stood, his watch to keep, 
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And strove around her wearied soul to spread 
The hueless curtains of oblivious sleep, 

There came a vision, or perchance a dream, 

For so to her the heaven-sent sight did seem :— 


She saw an Infant sporting in a field, 
A crown of mingled thorns and flowers He bore, 
And all the blossoms that the wreath could yield 
He gave to children, who still cried for more : 
While o’er His head a halo hovered bright, 
As morning clouds hang o’er the sun’s fair light. 


And at the sight her heart that ached for love 
Sent forth again its yearning, anguished cry ; 
With tearless eyes, and hands that strained above : 
“Child! be mine own; give love, or else I die!” 
Amid the thorns the radiant Infant smiled, 
And stretched His arms and said, “I am thy Child!” 


Then the dream changed, if change indeed it were, 
For lo! the Infant is become a Man ; 
And wearily a heavy cross doth bear, 
While idle crowds His pain-marred visage scan ; 
And still the halo hovers o’er His head, 
Like floating dove, with silver wings outspread. 


Weary he toils, but still with love’s true light 
His eye is lit, and wanders round and round, 
As seeking some fond face,—and at the sight 
She yearned for Him,—He spake with sweetest 


sound, 
“T am thy Friend—I go to die for thee : 
Wilt thou not live a life of love for me?” 


Once more the Figure vanished, and again 
Appeared, effulgent now in glorious blaze ; 

Yet that sweet Face, erewhile so marred with pain, 
Still cast to earth the same fond, searching gaze, 

As if to find some faces turned above 

To meet His loving eye with answering love. 


At last on her His earnest glance doth fall, 
And thus he speaketh low, in thrilling tone : 
* Yea, it is thee I seek, for thee is all 
That I have suffered, all that I have done: 
For thee I lived in lonely grief and pain, 
For thee I died, for thee I rose again.” 


At these last sounds, undaunted by the host 

Of bright ones, standing round the Holy Word, 
She fell before His feet, in rapture lost, 

And cried, “ Forgive, forgive me, O my Lord! 
Thy love for lives of anguish would atone ;”’ 
The voice made answer, ‘‘ Yea, I am thine own.” 


The morning sun burst through the latticed pane, 
And found her, as it ne’er had found before, 
With smile, whose brightness now would wax, now 
wane, 
Would waver now, and now would deepen more; 
As she was sorrowing o’er her blindness past, 
Or joying in the joy that aye should last. 


A golden light had flashed upon her soul, 

As when, in darkened porch of church-tower grim 
A door is opened, and the gorgeous whole, 

Of light, and incense, and loud-swelling hymn, 
Bursts on the weary traveller, and with eves 
Bedimmed he stands, and thinks of Paradise. 


And so she found a sunshine in the light 

Which to her saddened eyes was hid before, 
A beauty on the hills, a soul in night ; 

Sweet notes of music in the wind’s wild roar ; 
Stars shone above her, flow’rets bloomed beneath, 
And round caressing moved soft breezes’ breath. 


The little children playing in the street 
She smiled upon, for their dear Brother’s sake ; 
And all her fellows, rich and poor, would greet, 
As loved by Him, and to her heart would take : 
Love’s music timed her footsteps, while above 
She looked, aye singing, “I have found my Love!” 
M. ISSEL. 











STRAY THOUGHTS ON CATHOLICITY AND UNITY. 


By THz AUTHOR OF “THE CHRIST OF HISTORY, eErc. 


Part IV. 


I promisep toeexhibit the analogies and the con- 
trasts between Christian unity and the larger unity 
of mankind, for the present I shall refer but to a single 
fact in this connection. The common brotherhood, the 
essential unity of men not only now co-exists and con- 
sists, but, so far as it is possible to conceive, must for 
ever co-exist and consist, on this earth, with innumer- 
able and broad diversities. Is, then, the brotherhood, 
the essential unity of Christians destined to be not a 
similitude in an improved and holier form, but the 
direct antithesis of the earlier, divinely ordained fellow- 


ship? Is there anything in Christianity which justi- | 


fies us in conjecturing that, here alone all the varie- 
ties of mind, of tendency, of culture, and of taste 
among men, and of all the national, local, social, and 
individual characteristics and sympathies which are 
so strongly marked, are to be completely and for ever 


and in administration? Transfer the idea to the 
purely secular, earthly sphere. Were any single 
nation to proclaim itself the model nation in govern- 
ment, in laws, and in all its modes of political, edu- 
| cational, commercial, social, and domestic arrange- 
ment; were it to not only invite and persuade, but to 
command all peoples and tongues, on pain of excom- 
munication, to adopt its form, whole and entire; 
were it to attempt to compel this adoption, to visit all 
resistance with pains and penalties, and to publish as 
its one immovable purpose to assimilate and subjugate 
the whole world to itself; it needs no prophetic gift 
to foretell that all other nations would combine as 
one man, either to smile at the consummate folly, or 
to chastise the monstrous presumption. But the pre- 
| sumption and the folly, which are impossible in the 
| secular sphere, are shamelessly existent in Christen- 
dom. 
The Roman Church stands alone with this dire dis- 





submerged and lost in one great Catholic Church, | tinction, thatshe emblazonson her forehead and openly 
uniform, over all the earth, in doctrine, in worship, | andimmovably abides by herarrogant and impious pre- 
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tension. But it is scarcely doubtful that each and all of 
the other so-called Churches, though not avowedly, 
are yet implicitly involved in the same condemnation. 
They do not formally excommunicate and unchurch 
oae another, though that was the actual practice in 
some cases not so long ago. They do not now pro- 
eeed to this length, and multitudes in each and all of 
them would honestly and vehemently reject the idea. 
But this, virtually, is the practical effect. Each so- 
called Church, some evincing it more, and others 
less, distinctly, carries in its bosom the root and 
essence of Popery. Its formation, on the ground of 
a special interpretation of one or more disputed points, 
means, practically, nothing less than this, that it is 
thereby a truer church of Christ, nearer to the New 
Testament than any already existing, and more likely 
to be the form, after which all Churches shall be 
constituted at last. Infallibility is cither the avowed 
or the virtually implied claim of every so-called 
Church, Popish or Protestant, large or small. 

We do all often seem to forget that no man, and no 
body of men, can do anything more inherently godly 
andmore perfectly righteous and good, than implicitly 
to obey judgment and conscience. We may not 
have used all the means within our reach for inform- 
ing and guiding our minds. And this is distinctly 
wrong; but in most cases it will be found to lie as 
fairly against one as against another set of inquirers. 
In any case, it is a wrong of which no one has a right 
to accuse another man, without overwhelming evi- 
dence. The accuser is most likely to be either arro- 
gant or uncharitable, or both. Our conscientious 
convictions are the most sacred things belonging 
to us, and they ought to be put forth clearly and 
strongly, and what we judge to be error, ought to be 
exposed and refuted honestly and unsparingly. But 
let no one dare to condemn and to charge with 
crime the man who differs from him, however wide 
the difference be. We are perfectly right and godly 
in abiding by our convictions ; but he is as perfectly 
right and godly in abiding by his convictions. This 
is not only not a sin in him—it is his highest and 
most imperative duty to God and to man. Sin in 
him would be to abandon his convictions, to yield to 
favour or fear, or to stifle and disown the voice of 
judgment and conscience. 

It is a poor thing to say, but it needs to be said, 
and, still more, to be deeply felt, that we are not in- 
fallible in anything—not one of us, nor any number 
of us. However profound be our faith in what we 
hold for truth—and it shall be, for us, on one or 
| more sides, most blessed truth—we can never say, 

unless we be assured of special infallibility, that, on 
| any point, we hold the truth, the whole truth, and 

nothing but the truth. Away with it!—that Pope’s 

chair, without the Pope’s name, which holds no ob- 
| scure place in every so-called Church. The authori- 
tative statement of truth by those who have no 
authority beyond what lies in their individual judg- 
ments, and which is only common to them with every 
living man—the authoritative statement of truth, 
and the condemnation of all divergence from such 





























statement as false and criminal, is the necessary and 
the ceaseless source of division and disunion without 
end. 

It seems not unlikely that we shall be obliged, be- 
fore long, to give up, utterly and for ever, our claim 
of right to unchurch our fellow-Christians, save on 
the grounds on which alone the New Testament 
places the necessity of such exclusion, namely, 
either entire abandonment and disavowal of 
Christ, or open immorality. It is a fact, not pon- 
dered as it deserves to be, that in the primitive age, 
there existed very wide differences of opinion, such 
as, if existing now, would certainly have created a 
multitude of separate churches. But they produced 
no similar effect then. The Christian Judeists and 
their teachers were a ‘sore pest and a deep injury 
to the primitive church; but neither were they 
excommunicated, nor did they separate from their 
fellow-Christians and form themselves into dis- 
tinct churches. Nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, they mingled freely with all the Chris- 
tian assemblies, without let or hindrance, save 
from apostolic counsel and reproof, and were 
found not only in Judea, but in Antioch, Thessa- 
lonica, Corinth, and most of the Gentile churches. 
But false and injurious as their peculiar opinions 
were, the holders of them were not disturbed in 
their visible connection with Christianity. There 
was no exercise of penal discipline, as we should 
speak, and no forcible interference with their 
liberty of thought or of outward expression. Far 
otherwise. The Apostle Paul repeatedly writes of 
them in the strongest and severest terms, and shows 
the utter falsity of their cherished ideas, and the 
vast evil which they were likely to produce. He 
reasons, expostulates, remonstrates, and reproves— 
reproves sternly and solemnly—but there it ends. 
They continued in the Christian fellowship, as be- 
fore, and were so far left to think, and speak, and 
act, according to their convictions. 

It is worth while to mark, that the following are 
the only instances, so far as I am aware, of exclusion 
from the church which are to be found in the New 
Testament. Of Hymeneus and Alexander, the 
Apostle Paul testifies that having “ put away faith 
and a good conscience,” he had “ delivered them 
unto Satan, that they might learn not to blaspheme.”’ 
Their crime was blasphemy against God and his 
Christ, an open and wicked abandonment of the 
truth they had professed to receive. And theii 
punishment was this: to be solemnly disowned, as 
no longer belonging to the church of Christ, and as 
now connected only with the kingdom of Satan, the 
evil one. But this was not so much the infliction of 
a new punishment, which they might otherwise 
have escaped, as it was the simple statement of a 
fact which was true, whether it had been so stated 
or not. With what mystery and terror men have 
invested a thing so plain, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive how, without sinister design, it can have been 
misunderstood! The intention, in thus solemnly 
stating and acting upon a plain fact, was only mer- 
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2iful and loving. ‘That they may learn not to 
blaspheme,” or, as it is put in another case, “that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus.” It was a true and deserved punishment; 
but its great purpose was to recover and to heal; 
to save the erring soul, to pierce the conscience, 
and to subdue the heart. 

The name of Hymeneus is once again mentioned 
by the Apostle Paul in connection with that of 
Philetus. Of these two, he says, ‘They have erred 
concerning the truth, saying that the resurrection 
is past already, and they overthrow the faith of 
some.” The reference is not to the resurrection of 
the body, but to the re-appearance even of the soul, 
after death. It would seem that these heretics, like 
the Sadducees among the Jews, and like the Stoic, 
Gnostic, and other Pagan philosophical sects, held 
the idea of an dvayivynotc or madtyyevynoia, a re- 
generation, a quickening of the soul, in this present 
life to a new and higher kind of being, and believed 
that this was the only resurrection, and that the 
quickened, re-born soul was at death absorbed into 
the being of God, and never again had a separate 
existence. It was an utter abandonment of Christ 
and of Christianity, and rendered their connection 
with the church a mere deception and a practical 
falsehood. But these are the only instances in the | 
New Testament of excommunication on account of 
doctrinal errors, as we should call them. 

There is abundant evidence, that in the primitive 
age, very unsettled and vague notions of the future 
life and of immortality were entertained by many 
Christian disciples. They did not go to the same 
extreme as Hymeneus, Alexander, and Philetus; 
but the whole subject to them was involved in per- 
plexing uncertainty and darkness. Owing partly 
to Pagan education and associations, partly to Sad- 
ducean influence, and most of all to the inherent 
mysteriousness and incomprehensibility of the con- 
ception of a separate disembodied soul, they were, if 
not unbelievers, at least, thorough doubters. They 
could form no fixed idea of a future immortal exist- 
ence, and were content to leave it, in its own dark- 
ness, till God Himself should bring it to the full 
light of day. As to the resurrection of the dead 
body from the grave, they seem to have been con- 
firmed unbelievers. It was to these sceptical Chris- 
tians, very numerous in the Church of Corinth, that 
the Apostle Paul addressed the fifteenth chapter of 
his first letter: and he confronts both aspects of 
their infidelity. In the first long section of the 
chapter, he deals with those whose perplexity and 
doubt related to immortality itself, the future sepa- 
rate existence of the disembodied soul. Nothing can 
be more plain than that from the beginning to the 
thirty-fourth verse of the chapter, he has no re- 
ference whatever to the resurrection of the body, 
|| but solely to the reality of future existence—to the 
,| doctrine of immortality. None of his arguments 
have the smallest force—have even the remotest 





| application—to the first; but they are all pertinent 
| and most powerful in their bearing on the second. | 


From the thirty-fourth verse to the end of the | 
chapter, the subject is as plainly the resurrection of | 
the body, and is full of very wide and helpful 
suggestions, without being either precise or positive. 

But the most important and the guiding fact for | 
us, in all this, is the apostolic method of dealing | 
with Christian sceptics and doubters. These men, | 
let us bear in mind, were within, not without the 
Christian church. ‘The apostolic letter was sent “to | 
the church of God, which is at Corinth, to them that 
are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.’’ 
And it is of them he asks, ‘‘ How say some among 
you that there is no resurrection of the dead?” It 
is to them he puts it, “‘ But some will say, How are 
the dead raised up? and with what body do they 
come?” The fact was plainly this; among the 
members of the Corinthian Church there were some 
who more than doubted the resurrection of the body, 
and who were sceptical and dark even as to the 
future existence of the soul. How did an inspired 
Apostle treat such infidels? It is beyond all doubt, 
that, at this day, there scarcely exists a Christian 
church onearth, Popish or Protestant, which would not 
have summarily ejected them with indignation. But 
how did the wise, the saintly Christian Apostle deal 
with them? Did he at once excommunicate them ? 
Did he deliver them over to Satan? No, he did not. 
Strong as he was in his personal convictions and in 
his apostolic, God-given authority, he reverenced too 
deeply the sacred freedom of judgment and conscience 
to utter even a word of denunciation or anathema. 
These men, with all their darkness, ignorance, and 
doubt, were avowed disciples of Christ. In spite of the 
contempt and hatred and persecution which they were 
sure to meet, they had resolved to stand by the side 
of Christ. They believed in Christ, up to their light, 
and they desired to love and serve only Him. ‘The 
inspired Apostle will not disturb, in the least, their 
continued connexion with the church, but he will 
reason with them, he will expose their error, he will 
faithfully unfold and explain the divine truth, and 
then simply leave it to God and to time to reveal 
what was really in them. Either, if they were of the 
truth, they would be drawn nearer and nearer to it, 
or, if they were not of the truth, they would pro- 
bably sink back into utter and pronounced apostacy. 

So far as the light of the New Testament can 
guide us, I think it certain, that as it respects errors 
of judgment, nothing can justify exclusion from the 
Christian church, except real abandonment of Christ 
and of Christianity. But now rises up for us 4 me- 
morable and suggestive fact—for, if in the sphere of 
thought and opinion, inspired Apostles sanctioned the 
widest latitude, in the sphere of the outward life, 
which was directly under the eye, more compre- 
hensible and more within the province of human 
judgment, they permitted no latitude whatever. 
Apostolic catholicity is the very life-blood of true 
unity ; but there is an undivine unity, a human 
contrivance, whose catholicity is ruin and death to 
all that is of God. 

A case of gross immorality oceurred in the Co- 
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rinthian Church, such immorality as was “not so much 
as known among the Gentiles.” The Apostle Paul 
wrote to the church, named the offender, and had no 
hesitation for a moment in commanding his im- 
mediate expulsion. “I have judged already,” he 
says, “as though I were present,” and he enjoins 
them, “in the name of the Lord Jesus, to deliver 
such an one unto Satan, for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” Nor was this a solitary and excep- 
tional case ; for the Apostle takes occasion from it to 
lay down a principle of universal, easy, direct, and 
safe application. ‘“ Now I have written unto you, 
not to keep company, if any man that is called a 
brother be a fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or 
a railer, or a drunkard, or an extortioner, with such 
an one, no not to eat.’”’ It amounts virtually to this: 
men have no sure insight into the judgment and 
conscience of other men, and therefore must not 
presume to interfere save in the extremest case, with 
the sacred verdict of these powers. But men are per- 
fectly capable of pronouncing, and they are solemnly 
bound, if they would be faithful to Christ, to pronounce 
righteously and decisively on the outward life of 
their fellow-disciples. ‘‘ What communion hath 
light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ 
with Belial?’’ No latitude whatever must be allowed 
here, and no hesitation must be felt. Open im- 
morality cannot be tolerated for a moment within 
the pale of Christianity. It must be disowned and 
cast forth utterly and at once, until a true and deep 
repentance shall have brought the evil-doer back to 
the Holy Saviour. ‘‘ What have I to do,” says the 
Apostle, “ to judge those without ? do you not judge 
those within? Those without, God judgeth. There- 
fore, put away from among you that wicked man.” 
The outward life is patent to all, is thoroughly 
comprehensible, and perfectly unmistakable, and 
therefore is properly amenable to human scrutiny. 
But the actings of the judgment and the conscience 
lie for ever beyond the reach of every eye, except 
God’s. The Apostle Paul asks, with some vehe- 
mence,—and after his example we may repeat the 
question to any human being who dares to intrude 
into the sphere of conscientious conviction,—‘* Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s servant? ‘To 
his own Master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he 
shall be holden up, for God is able to make him 
stand.”” The inspired statements of the New Testa- 
ment, and plain apostolical examples, justify us in 
thinking that, save in the extremest case of an actual 
abandonment of Christ and of Christianity, no man 
and no church has a right to excommunicate a pro- 
fessing Christian, because of any convictions of his 
judgment and his conscience, be they what they 
may. If an individual openly professes to believe 
in Christ, professes a desire and purpose to love 
and serve Christ, and if his outward life be con- 
sistent with this profession, no Christian church has 
a right, on any scriptural ground, to deny him either 
admission to its fellowship, or continuance therein. 
He must be left perfectly free to interpret the New 





Testament for himself, without let or hindrance from 
any earthly authority. To God, the only Lord of 
the conscience, he is for ever responsible for every 
conviction he may form, but he is responsible to none 
besides. 

Such is the catholicity of the New Testament; 
but in the stead of this primitive, universal, and 
common ground of fellowship, the church and tie 
churches have risen up, each a cause and perpetuator 
of division. There is only one system, it is true, 
which claims to be the sole, lineal descendant of the 
apostolic church, but the others, very much in the 
same temper, are open only to those who are one 
with them in convictions ; and they are all panoplied 
in their fixed creeds, their rites, and their discipline. 
There is no room in them for those who desire simply 
to be loyal to Christ, and who will own no authority 
over their consciences but the highest—the divine. 
Hence, the catholicity of the churches, one and all, 
is not a generous and universal principle, wide as 
the inspired statements of the New Testament, and 
free as the example of inspired Apostles, it is only 
and wholly a presumptuous assertion of individual 
right to reign. And the unity of the churches, one 
and all, is wholly conventional, artificial, and arbi- 
trary, it has not even the dignity of a pretence, it is 
a mere name, and nothing more, and is based, not 
on what is essential, universal, and common to all, 
but on peculiarities individual, local, and temporary. 
Let us have done with it at last, in God’s name! 
have done with all but the catholicity and unity of 
the New Testament. 

We descend almost too far, when we advert to 
the use which, without the least reference to ety- 
mology, is made in common, popular speech, of 
that mysterious (as some would have it) word— 
church. In Italy, France, &c., the church is the 
Roman system, and nothing else. All others are, at 
best, the sects. In England, the church is the esta- 
blished religion of the country, and nothing else. All 
others are the sects. In Scotland the church is the 
Presbyterian establishment, and nothing else. All 
others are the sects. Looking at the matter without 
either partiality or prejudice, regarding simply the 
plain meaning of words, and without reference to 
the modesty or the equity, the good feeling or the 
good taste, that may be involved on either side, one 
wonders how such a usage could ever have origi- 
nated, but, above all, how it should still be preserved. 
We constantly make use of the phrase the church, 
meaning the Established Church, just as if there 
were no other in the land, and as if the phrase never 
had, and never could have, any other meaning. We 
have no intention in the least of wounding any one’s 
feelings, and it may be without the smallest con- 
scious arrogance or sense of superiority over others, 
that we thus speak, but the language is none the less 
wholly indefensible, on any rational ground. It is 
almost puerile, because it is so transparently and 
absolutely true, to say that our churches, so called, 
established or non-established, are sects precisely in 
the same sense, and for the same reasons, for which 
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the so-called sects are thus distinguished. The 
churches, one and all, without exception, represent 
each a sectional form of Christian thought and Chris- 
tian worship, exactly as any one of the sects does— 
neither more nor less. No one of the churches, any 
more than the sects, is universal or anything ap- 
proaching to universal, in point of fact. The Roman, 
the Greek, the Armenian, the Abyssinian, the Coptic, 
the Lutheran, the Calvinian, the English, the Scotch, 
the Independent, the Baptist, the Methodist Churches 
—all are simply and only limited divisions of opinion 
and practice—all, whether larger or smaller, more 
| ancient or more modern, are separate parties, distinct 
| sects, and nothing else. A religious sect is defined 
| by a lexicographer of high authority (Webster) “a 
| body or number of persons united in tenets, but con- 
stituting a distinct party by holding sentiments 
| different from those of other men.’’ Word for word, 
| this may be strictly applied to the Church of Rome, 
| the Church of England, the Church of Scotland, or 
| any other church or sect in the whole world. 

But the difference is wide, notwithstanding, be- 
tween an ancient and numerous church, a church 
established as the religion of a kingdom, a church of 
| the noble, the distinguished, and the wealthy, a 
| church served and governed by a well-ordered hier- 
archy, a church distinguished for its beautiful, im- 
posing, and solemn worship—between such a church 
| and a small, modern, so-called sect, unknown, un- 
| aided, and unsanctioned, made up chiefly of the 
| common people and the poor, with only a mere 
simple pastorate, and with a form of service un- 
embellished, perhaps almost offensive to taste. Un- 
questionably the difference between these two is 
immense, as it is palpable; but it is a difference solely 
of numbers, of worldly estimation and position, of 
secular advantages, and of influence derived in great 
part from the senses. It would be most foolish, and 
perfectly groundless, to argue that the few, and the 
obscure, and the poor, and the uncultivated, just 
because they are few and obscure and poor and un- 
cultivated, were therefore right. And it would be 
just as foolish, and as perfectly groundless, to argue 
that the many, the distinguished, the cultivated, 
and the wealthy, just because they were many and 
distinguished and cultivated and wealthy, were 
therefore wrong. Neither righteousness nor truth 
can be determined by any such rough-and-ready 
method as this. Bright examples of the noblest 
spirit of inquiry, and of the purest and humblest 
piety, have ever been found, and are to be found at 
this day, in the highest and in the lowest conditions 
of social life, and in all the gradations between the 
two extremes. Many a gloomy prophet has cried 
out in anguish, “I, even I am left alone, and they 
seek my life to take it away.” But it was revealed 
to Elijah that there were thousands in Israel besides 
him who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 

Nevertheless it is well to remember that there 
is a reverse side of the picture. A minority of 
one for truth, with a majority of hundreds or 
thousands for error, has not been absolutely with- 





out example either in the world or in the church. 
And he is no true man, no worthy son of the Eternal 
God, and no brave follower of the Lord Jesus, who 
would not dare to say, in the face of any array of 
numbers, “ If I stand alone, I can stand alone.” We 
Christians, of all men, and still more, if possible, we 
Protestant Christians, dare not forget the lessons of 
eighteen eventful centuries. A handful of poor, 
common men once stood up against a world in arms, 
and they conquered it at last, without shield or 
sword or wealth or help of man—because, and only 
because, truth and right and God were with them. 
We dare not ignore the lives and the deaths 
of apostles, confessors, and martyrs. We must not 
bury in oblivion the fierce persecutions of the first 
Christian ages, the history of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses, or the names of Wickliff and Huss and 
Jerome—or Luther, all but alone, and saying vir- 
tually to the whole world—“ Here I stand, I can no 
other.” These give forth lessons for all time, 
and teach us that the few and the despised—that 
even one faithful man—shall be right and the world 
wrong. Truth and righteousness at no time are to 
be discovered by counting of heads, or of gold and 
silver, or of titles of distinction. In Christianity, 
numbers are no test on the one side or the other, 
and worldly prestige and distinction and rank and 
wealth and material power and influence are less 
than nothing in determining truth or error, right or 
wrong. These two things it behoves all men, and 
Christians most of all, to preserve inviolate—the 
sanctity of righteousness and truth, and the no less 
awful sanctity of the perfect freedom of human con- 
science. 


Part V. 


Tue diversities of Christian thought and faith, 
whether for good or evil, are inevitable; they have 
always existed, so far as can be conceived, they 
always will and must exist on this earth; and at the 
present hour they are neither less numerous nor 
less formidable than in any previous age. Three 
chief causes lie at the root of this fact—the poverty 
of human language, the rare wealth of spiritual 
truth, and the real differences in human souls. 

First of all, no word and no collocation of words 
in any language or in all the languages of earth, can 
express completely and exactly even a single thought, 
as it lies in the mind—neither more nor less nor 
other, but the very thought and only the very 
thought. We never can do more than approximate 
to full and exact expression. The imperfection and 
the poverty of language and the impossibility of 
making the word answer perfectly to the idea are 
simple facts which every thinker and writer can 
attest from his own experience. The ex-pression is 
never only and wholly the im-pression. The thing 
cannot be done, however nearly, in some happy 
moment, we may seem to approach it. And then, take 
what view we may of the divine inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures, believe, as myriads of wise and good 
men do firmly believe, that God himself, through 
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j inspired historians, prophets, psalmists, apostles, and 
others, has chosen the fittest and best words in 
which to clothe his highest thoughts; it remains that 
the medium itself is at best poor and imperfect. It 
argues no defect, no blemish in God. He is only 
wise, and true, and holy, but human language, 
through which He communicates with the world, is 
necessarily imperfect. The medium is a finite 
medium. It can only imperfectly clothe and convey 
even finite thoughts, and how, except limitedly and 
imperfectly, can it express the thoughts of God ? 

The opulence of spiritual truth contrasts strongly 
with the poverty of human language, and becomes a 
new fountain of diversity. If that truth were like the 
arithmetical 1, or any arithmetical number, capable of 
being definitely calculated, summed up and set down, 
a chief source of difficulty and diversity would be 
removed. But it is not one, it is never only one 
definite amount ; it is one and many, it is unity in 
multiplicity, it is even unity in diversity. Every 
spiritual truth, however simple, has many sides, 
many relations—to God, to Christ, to the different 
conditions of the human soul and of human society 
—and many sources of influence for the intellect, 
the conscience, the heart, and the life. No one 
man is capable of sweeping with his eye all the 
sides, is alive to all the relations or can take in 
all the influences of any spiritual truth. Like to 
like is the universal law in matter and in spirit. 
One mind, and another and another, are drawn, 
each by his inward condition and receptivity, to (it 
may be) totally different aspects of the same truth. 
One is kindled by certain relations, en which his 
eye at once fixes, and another, blind to these, in- 
stinctively turns to others which have deeper 
interest for him. One welcomes to his heart the 
influences for which he is best prepared at the 
moment, and another finds life in those which the 
first cannot appreciate. 

It shall be essentially the same truth which they 
have all alike accepted, and on which they are 
all living—each his peculiar spiritual life. There 
is root and ground enough in that truth for them 
all, but the aspects, the relations, and the influences 
are so various that they seem to hold different, 
opposite, and even hostile convictions, They might, 
if they would, minister most helpfully to one 
another, each correcting or supplementing his own 
experience by that of all the rest. But, each 
standing by his own, as if it were alone the truth 
and all the truth, they form hostile camps, disown 
each other as Christian brothers, and denounce and 
fight to the death. When shall the day arise, in 
which we shall at last perceive and feel in our in- 
most soul, that in every so-called error held by 
men, there is and must be some ground of truth, 
and that in every so-called truth held by men, there 
is, and ever must be, some admixture of error, either 
on the side of excess or on the side of defect, or on 
both sides together. The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, belongs to the Infinite 
God alone; approximations, only approximations 























to truth, ever with more or less admixture of error 
are the necessary heritage on this earth of imperfect, 
finite beings. 

Perhaps the chief source of the diversities of 
Christian thought and faith is to be found in the 
real differences in human souls. No two human 
bodies are exactly alike, no two human minds, all 
the world and all the ages over, ever were, are now, 
or ever can be, exactly alike. Even if they be, as 
they may be originally and generically similar, 
they are endlessly affected by innumerable invinci- 
ble causes—by the bodily conformation and consti- 
tution with which they are mysteriously linked, by 
the subtle influences of parentage and of home, of 
outward surroundings, of early prepossessions and 
prejudices, of companionships, of education, in the 
widest and most various sense of that word, of social 
position, and of the whole course of earthly life. 
No two minds have or can have the same habitudes, 
and tendencies, and tastes, the same amount and 
kind of knowledge, the same mode of looking at any 
subject which is presented to them, or the same 
power of forming a judgment respecting it. With 
perfect confidence, it may be affirmed, that no two 
minds can ever form precisely the same idea of any 
single thing which is put before them. With pro- 
found reverence, I dare to say, that no two human 
beings can possibly worship the same God. It is 
very God, the One Sole Being in the universe, who 
is to them God, whom they both alike adore. But 
the conceptions formed in their minds of this One 
Being, their ideas as to who and what God is, must 
ever be specifically different. Their conception, 
their idea depends on the extent of their know- 
ledge and on their intellectual and moral power, it 
depends even on their habits, their training, and 
their governing tendencies, and must be as diverse 
as there are individual minds. I know what music 
there is, to many hearts, in the words, “‘ The church! 
One in doctrine !’’ Iknow what magical power these 
words have had and have as a rallying cry, but it isa 
power to ensnare and enslave, as well as to enkindle an 
almost frantic enthusiasm. “The church! One in 
doctrine!’’ Jt never was, it is not, it never can 
be, on this earth. It is the weak dream of a 
narrow and unenlightened piety, or it is the most 
blind and infatuated presumption. In any case, it 
is in the face of analogy and of the strongest in- 
duction of facts, it is a sheer impossibility, a con- 
tradiction. 

The Christian church, even in the primitive, 
apostolic age, never was one, either in doctrine or in 
practice, as the New Testament, records only too 
clearly reveal. When we read, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, of hundreds and thousands turning from 
Judeism, or heathenism, to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
we cannot fail to know what that must have meant 
and must have involved. Human nature is very 
true to itself; and if it were not, we have similar 
phenomena to guide us, down through all the ages 
up to the present time. On the one side, there 
would be profound and entire sincerity, intense 
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devotion, a warm, outflowing love, and a spirit of 
generous self-sacrifice and of devout obedience. On 
the other side, there would as surely be great tempo- 
rary excitement, animal influences mistaken for reli- 
gious feelings, warm but evanescent enthusiasm, 
great ignorance, false notions, and no fixed perma- 
nent convictions or purposes. Can we wonder, that 
amidst all that was divine and most blessed in the 
early churches, there should have also been revealed 
a confounding amount of error and of evil? The 
Apostle Paul thus charges the Corinthians :-— 
“There is among you envying and strife and divi- 
sions;”’ ‘‘ One of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of 
Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ.’’ Again, 
he describes a state of disorder almost unbelievable : 
—‘* When ye come together, every one hath a psalm, 
hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, 
hath an interpretation. Let all things be done unto 
edifying.” And again:—If there come in those 
that are unlearned or unbelievers, will they not 
say that ye are mad?” Again, it is revolting to 
think of the abuse even of the Lord’s Supper in 
the Corinthian Church! That sacred institution, it 
will be remembered, was at the first preceded by a 
literal supper. It was after supper that our Lord 
took bread and wine, and gave thanks to God, and 
distributed to the disciples. Agreeably to this pat- 
tern, it would seem that the sacred supper in the 
primitive age was usually, perhaps invariably, pre- 
ceded by what was called a love-feast—a fraternal, 
common meal—a communion in eating and drinking. 
But this gave rise to a most shocking abuse. ‘“ When 
ye come together in the church, I hear ‘hat there 
are divisions among you.” Instead of a simple meal 
to which all in common contributed, and of which 
all in common partook, each provided for himself,— 
the rich brought their dainties and their wines, and 
the poor were put to shame. ‘‘ What, have ye not 
houses to eat and to drink in? or despise ye the 
church of God, and shame them that have not?” 
But even here there was no excommunication, no 
expulsion from the church. ‘ What shall I say to 
you? Shall I praise you in this ? I praise you not.” 
That was all. And then follows an authoritative 
account of the Lord’s Supper, and of the mode in 
which it should be celebrated. 

We have already found that a vast proportion of 
the early disciples, while they believed in Christ, 
continued to believe also in the ritual and the laws 
of Moses, were in fact Jews almost more than they 
were Christians, and must have had a very confused 
and incongruous idea of spiritual salvation. We 
have also found that in the primitive age and among 
many of the primitive Christians, very erroneous 
notions, as we should say, were entertained respect- 
| ing even such fundamental subjects as resurrection 














and the future state of existence and the separate 
being of the soul. But there was no excommunica- | 
tion, no exclusion from the church either of the | 
Judzists or of the heretical and sceptical disciples ; | 
and there was no formation of separate churches by | 
the one or by the other. 


Simple profession of the name of Christ, and a 
life consistent with this profession, these and these 
alone were the terms of primitive fellowship. The 
primitive churches, one and all, whether in a pri- 
vate house, in a city, or in a province, whether large 
or small, testified and were meant to testify one thing 
and one thing only, namely, that they were on the 
side of Christ. From a very early period, the disciples 
were distinguished from others by the name of 
Christians ; whether adopted by themselves or given 
to them, it matters not. And this name thencefor- 
ward covered all the churches and all belonging 
to them. The name proclaimed, and was meant to 
proclaim to the world, their distinctive unity, and 
wherein it consisted. And the world believed in it, 
and wonderingly exclaimed, “ Behold, how these 
Christians love one another.” They had their dif- 
ferences—very wide and momentous differences, as 


.we well know; but at least they agreed to differ, 


they did not separate because they differed, and far 
less did they found new churches on the basis of 
their differences. They seem, under apostolic or 
rather divine teaching, to have learnt what we, in 
this far later age, so shamefully misunderstand, the 
sacred freedom of individual judgment and con- 
science. And if they formed churches, it was not to 
exhibit and protect and extend their differences, but 
to tell aloud to all the world that they were truly 
one—all one in Christ. Jesus, and to announce that 
they were resolved to live for Christ, and were ready, 
if occasion arose, to suffer and to die for Christ. 

It is not doubted in the least, that the desire for 
visible Christian unity has often been, and is at this 
moment extensively very genuine and very profound. | 
But as yet we have only signally failed in accomplish- 
ing even a moderate approach to this consummation. 
And no marvel. For our churches and sects (to use 
the current phraseology), one and all, without excep- 
tion, proceed upon a direct inversion of the primitive 
idea. In flat contradiction to apostolic statement 
and apostolic example, they are all based, not on 
what they are agreed in, but each on some distinc- 
tion or distinctions which separate it from all the 
rest. The modern churches and sects—the one quite | 
as much as the other—seem like a special device, a | 
consummate contrivance of human ingenuity, not for 
preventing and healing divisions, but for inevitably 
strengthening and perpetuating them without end. | 
They can be compared to nothing so much as to 80 | 
many spiritual museums, in which are preserved and 
labelled for all time, and, if God prevent not, to all 
eternity, the genera, and species, and divisions, and 
subdivisions, and subter-subdivisions of the Class 
Christian. The one thing which each church or sect 
does, and means to do, and is formed for the express. 
purpose of doing, is this, to point out, uphold, and 
perpetuate the things in which it differs from all 
others. There are, or may be, many things which 
are common to it with the rest, but its meaning, its 
purpose, its raison d’étre, as a separate church, lies 
in the things wherein it differs from all others, and 


| but for these it could have no ground of separate 
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existence at all. Is there not the most glaring and 
thorough opposition between primitive and all modern 
churches, in their very foundation ? 

We must come back to apostolic ground, and must 
| respond trustfully to the holy catholicity of the New 
Testament, if we are ever to achieve a true Christian 
unity. A professed desire to be on the side of Christ 
and a consistent life, were enough for Paul, and 
Peter, and John; they ought to be enough for us. 
It is not for man to search and pronounce upon the 
| heart of his fellow-man. It is not for us to test 
spiritual experience, as the phrase is, and to probe 
| the conscience with questions, till something ima- 
| gined to be decisive is reached. Those who have 
| made such attempts, in all honesty, have been often 
| foiled, by-their own confession, and must have been 
foiled in reality, many times more than they are 
aware of. The great loving Father has many 


discipline through which, in his wisdom and his 
mercy, He conducts them; and with these it is best 
for us, considering what we are, not to intermeddle 
in the least. We may do vast harm, and it is im- 
possible for us to do much good, in a sphere which 
80 pre-eminently belongs to God alone. 

It must be freely admitted that, with all the 
wide catholicity of the New Testament as our 
ground of action, we shall not have put an end 
to diversities, real and great diversities of thought 
and of faith. This is absolutely impossible, and 
if it were possible, would be only to be deprecated. 
I must repeat what I hold to be simply true, 
that diversity, in itself, even wide diversity, is 
not an evil, but a real and great good—a divine 
beauty, not a deformity—an essential element of true 
unity, and altogether an indispensable necessity for 
the full development of truth. But there are diver- 
sities—and diversities. The fountain from which 
they spring may be pure or impure, sweet or bitter. 
They may be the fruit of laborious investigation and 
thought ; they may be conscientious, earnest, and 
most godly, or they may be hereditary, more than 
personal and individual—the fruit of ignorance or 
blind obstinacy, or cherished prejudice, or flippant, 
reckless irreverence, and utter want of thought or 
care. But, whatever their origin be, the question 
is, how can they most effectually be dealt with within 
the sphere of Christianity ? 

The method with which we are familiar, and which 
is sanctioned by the unvarying practice of many 
centuries, is to found separate churches on the several 
diversities of thought and faith, by which individuals 
are distinguished. Virtually, so many hostile sec- 
tions are formed, each one committed and pledged 
against all the others, to contend for numbers, 
Wealth, distinction, usefulness, power,—in one word, 
for the supremacy, as the truest, the purest, and the 
best exhibition of Christian faith, worship, and ad- 
ministration. We know only too well what has ever 
been, and what is now the invariable effect. Diver- 
sities, instead of diminishing, have only multiplied, 
and must for ever multiply indefinitely, if this ground 
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be taken. The principle is false at its very root. It 
belongs to the kingdom of darkness, and ought to 
have no place in the kingdom of light. 

Let us imagine that the widest diversities, instead 
of being kept apart, each class or kind by itself, 
and suffered to grow rank within unwholesome 
and narrow inclosures, were all left, just where they 
sprung up and as they sprung up, to the full and 
free play of all the influences of heaven above and 
of the earth below,—is not the probability great, that 
the false and the evil would the sooner perish 
out of sight, and that if there were real truth in 
any of them, these would grow the more healthily 
and would continue to live because they deserved to 
live? Let us suppose a Christian community in which 
the widest diversities of thought were recognised as 
perfectly legitimate ; let us suppose that all belonging 
to it, notwithstanding their differences, continued to 
love one another as true brothers, and that, as cor- 
dially as ever, they united together in commemorat- 
ing the death and the love of their Redeemer. In 
such acase, there would need no concealment of 
their respective convictions, and no withholding on 
fitting occasions, of a full and strong expression of 
their differences, however wide. Nothing of the 
kind. But, lovingly associated as they were in the 
same fellowship, and all cleaving to Christ as their 
one Lord and Master, the probability amounts to 
certainty, that, by the gentle, kindly friction of mind 
on mind, and by the free, brotherly interchange of 
opinions and of feelings, they would insensibly come 
nearer to one another, and a far greater conscious 
harmony even of thought, and still more of spirit, 
than was any otherwise possible, would result. 
Manifestly the strong tendency here, would be to har- 
monize; but the strong tendency of the churches 
is to keep divided, and to divide still more, as is too 
sadly shown in these days, in the protracted, hard, 
and honest efforts of some to unite, who yet cannot, 
at least, without creating new divisions. 

That latent, infatuated, almost unconscious, and 
rarely-acknowledged idea of our own individual in- 
fallibility lies at the root of every form of intoler- 
ance. A little more genuine modesty and humility, 
a little more distrust of ourselves, and a little more 
respect for other men, would effectually prevent 
many a bitter word, many a harsh and cruel deed, 
and many a furious schism among the disciples of 
one Lord. Unquestionably our individual judgment 
and conscience must alone determine for us, so far 
as we are individually concerned. But we forget 
that our neighbour has precisely the same rights, and 
the same authority to exercise these rights, as we, 
and that his judgment and conscience must alone 
determine for him, so far as he is individually con- 
cerned. Between us and him there is, and can be, 
no rightful judge, except God. To his own Master 
alone, each, precisely alike, standeth or falleth. 
None else besides God is either able to determine or 
has authority to pronounce, “This is right, that is 
wrong.” 

One thing is certain, perfectly certain, (unless we 
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claim infallibility,) that the » truth, the aiuie truth, 
and nothing but the truth, even on a single point, 
cannot be with us, and as certainly it cannot be with 
our neighbour. Both alike are, and must be, partly 
right, and partly wrong, but in what proportion, 
neither is either able or is entitled to pronounce. The 
great God alone shall see more of truth in both than 
either can recognise in the other. Were the con- 
viction deep in our souls, that no human being, and 
no number of human beings, can ever be infallible, 
and that there is always more of error in what we 
hold, and always more of truth in what others hold, 
than we are able to perceive, and were this conviction 
in all its breadth and depth acted out faithfully in 
all our churches, a mighty step in advance would be 
secured towards true catholicity and true unity. We 
should then away at once, and for ever, with all our 
formularies, and confessions, and creeds; save as the 
unauthoritative utterance of the intelligence and the 
piety of other ages, and of diverse countries. As 
binding, in any sense, on the Christian conscience, 
as tests of discipleship, and guiding laws of Christian 
thought, we should away with them for ever into 
the depths of a bottomless sea ! 

Perhaps it is the form, the government of the 
churches—Popish, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, In- 
dependent, Methodist, Quaker—more: than their 
creeds, more than all else put together, which 
presents the most unmanageable difficulty in the 
way of catholic unity. But at least, let us not 
lose faith in the power of deep Christian love, 
and in the unseen working of the divine Head of the 
church. It may be that these or other distinct 
church-forms are destined to continue, and yet to 
co-exist with a manifest, a real, and a profound 
Christian unity. But it is, also, at least, conceivable 
that churches and sects, so called, mildened and tem- 
pered by time and by holy, gentle influences from 
aboye, and gradually throwing off the unhappy accu- 
mulations of past ages, shall discover, underneath, 
some elements of administration and of discipline 
common to, them all, and shall at last be content, one 
and all, to be nothing more than simply Christian 
churches, without any other distinctive name, open 
to all who, professing to love the Redeemer, shall 
maintain.a consistent life, and requiring nothing 
which. a genuine disciple could not honestly and 
heartily yield. 

There .is another fundamental question of great 
magnitude which can hardly be said to leom in the 
future, for it is distinctly visible to.any open eye in 
the immediate present. It relates to the distinc- 
tion between clergy and laity. I venture to think 
that we must be prepared to renounce that, distinc- 
tion so far as independent official authority to rule 
and govern is. concerned. Authority to teach and 
preach, to admonish, to reprove, to rebuke, to exhort, 
and to warn in the holy name of Christ, is one 
thing, and clearly belongs to a special office, dis- 





tinctly recognised in the Sin Tatemnet But 
authority to govern others in matters of faith, or 
worship, or discipline, and to determine in this sphere 
Jor them. and without them, is a totally different 
thing, and one the ground and basis of which I 
humbly presume te judge is only and wholly falla- 
cious. In the few closing sentences of these stray 
papers it is impossible to argue, I can but indicate 
what. might in, other circumstances have been ex- 
tended into a, formal argument. 

We have lately been| startled by that confound- 
ing compound of presumption, impiety, and blind 


infatuation, the Roman Pope’s.summons of a grand |, 


General Council, and. his paternal call to all Pro- 


enemies 











testants and non-Catholics to return to the bosom of 
his Church. Some hundreds; say, thousands, 
priests and bishops, &c., many. of them, no doubt, 
wise and good men, shall meet. and. shall decree for 
all mankind and for all time what they are to 
believe, how they are to worship, and how they are 
to be governed in their ecclesiastical relation, And 
this and such like acts of priestly,assumption are imi- 
tated, in a feeble fashion, in more than one other 
quarter, It is. high time to put the previous ques- 
tion; and to bestir ourselves to solve it. We ask 
whether any. ecclesiastical person, or any number of 
such persons, ever had in any past age, or now has 
in this age, divine authority to.impose: and ordain 
for Christian men and women, without their express 
sanction, without even consulting them at all, either 
doctrine, or worship, or administration? I, for one, 
reply with an unfaltering No. The authority, the 
right has no foundation, no existénce save in the 
farcy of those who maintain it.. It is mere usurpa- 
tion, most wicked and impious usurpation. In the 
New Testament the church, most certainly, always 
means the Christian people, never the presbyters:or 
pastors alone. It is also quite certain that for a 
long course of years subsequent to the death of the 
Apostles the Christian people were not only con- 
sulted on every matter which arose, but they, not 
apart from, but in common with, the office-bearers of 
the church—the presbyters, or bishops, or pastors— 
virtually arranged and determined everything.* It 
was in a later and corrupter period that the clergy 
gradually assumed, and at last gained, the sole || 
power of governing the church. What resulted 
from this may be gathered from the. history of || 





| 


councils and convocations through centuries long || 


past. The tale.is a dark,and most) sad ene, of 
ambition, treachery, corruption, tyranny, cruelty, 
passion, and pride. The councils of the church, in 
their relation to catholicity and unity; would form a 
subject of some importance and interest in these days. 





* See “An Enquiry into the Primitive Church within the 


First Three Hundred Years after Christ,” by Lord King; \ 


also Bunsen’s “ Constitution of the Church of the Future ;” 3" 
and Bunsen’s “ Christianity and Mankind,” vols, i. and ii. 
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